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INTRODUCTION. 


Thb  diyision  of  the  fSiieiilties  of  the  ha- 
man  mind  into  Undmlanding  and  Will*  is 
▼ery  ancient,  and  has  been  very  generally 
adopted ;  the  former  comprehending  aU 
our  Speeulalive,  the  latter  all  our  Aciioe 
power8.-f- 

It  is  evidently  the  intention  of  our  Ma- 
ker, that  man  should  be  an  active  and  not 
merely  a  speculative  being.  For  this  pur^ 
pose,  certain  active  powers  have  been  given 
bim,  limited  indeed  in  many  respects,  but 
suited  to  his  rank  and  place  in  the  crea- 
tion. 

Our  business  is  to  manage  these  powers, 
by  proposing  to  ourselves  the  best  ends, 

Slanning  the  most  proper  system  of  eon- 
uct  that  is  in  our  power,  and  executing  it 
with  industry  and  zeaU  This  is  true  wis- 
dom; this  is  the  very  intention  of  our 
being. 

Everything  virtuous  and  praiseworthy 
must  lie  in  the  right  use  of  our  power ; 
everything  vicious  and  blameable  in  the 
abuse  of  it    What  is  not  within  the  sphere 

*  See  alwve,  pt  848,  a,  note  t. 

The  dirtoion  of  the  powen  into  thoM  of  the  On. 
derttanding  and  thoae  of  the  Wm,  is  verj  obiection. 
able.  It  it,  as  I  have  l>erore  obterved.  taken  from  the 
Peripatetic  dUtinction  of  thcw  Into  gnottSe  or  cogni. 
tim.  and  mrciic  or  appdaU  t  but  the  original  division 
is  far  preferable  tc  the  borrowed ;  for,  in  the  first 
place,  the  term  UnderHandlng  usually  and  properly 
denotes  only  a  part— the  higher  part-.of  the  cognitive 
fiscullies,  and  Is  then  exclusive  of  senses  Imagination, 
memory,  Jtc,  which  it  is  now  intended  to  include. 
In  the  second  place,  the  tepn  WiO  is  also  usually 
and  properly  limited  to  our  higher  appetencies,  or 
rational  determinations,  as  opposed  to  our  lower  ap. 
petendcs,  or  irrational  desires,  which  last,  however, 
it  Is  here  employed  to  comprehend.  In  the  third 
piaee,  both  the  original  and  borrowed  dirisions  are 
improper,  inasmuch  as  they  either  exclude  or  impro. 
perly  include  a  third  great  class  or  roenul  pbano. 
mena— the  pbanomcna  of  FeeUmg.—U. 

f  'Vhe  distribution  of  our  powen  into  Speculative 
and  AcUve^  is  also  very  oltiectlonable.  Indepmdently 
of  the  oi^ection  common  to  it  with  that  Into  the 
powen  or  the  underatandinc  and  the  powen  oT  the 
vtil— that  the  Fedinge  are  exduded  or  improperly 
Included—it  Is  liable  to  ot^ectlons  p^Hniliar  to  Uselt 
In  the  first  place,  Shoeeulaticn,  or  nwrp.  Is  a  certain 
Idod  or  certain  appfication  of  ki:o«ledge ;  tberelore, 
&teeulatUm  Is  not  a  proper  term  by  which  to  denote 
the  oof  nltive  operations  In  general  In  the  second 
place.  speeulatloH  and  kn&wUdge  are  not  opposed  to 
actkm.  hat  to  praeUee  or  doinff,  or,  as  it  Is  best  ex. 
pressed  in  German,  cbuJ^andft/i.  SpecukUivefowen 
ought  not,  thercftyre.  to  have  been  opposed  to  active. 
In  the  third  plaee.  the  distincUon  ot active  powen  is 
in  itsdr  vicious,  because  it  does  not  distinguish,  or 
distinguiahes  wrongly.  AcUve  Is  opposed  to  inactive  ; 
but  it  is  not  here  Intended  to  be  said,  that  the  cogni. 
tlve  powen  are  ioacUve  {  but  merely  that  the  action 
ot  the  powen  of  appetency  Is  diflbrent  in  kind  from 
the  action  of  the  powen  of  knowledge.  The  term 
metive  does  not,  therefore,  express  what  was  meant, 
or  rather  does  express  what  was  not  meant  It  is  to 
be  observed,  however,  that  the  EnglUh  language  is 
very  defective  In  terms  requisite  to  denote  the  dis. 
tmctioas  in  question.— H. 
[1-4] 


of  our  power  cannot  be  unputed  to  us  either 
for  blame  or  praise.  These  are  self-evi- 
dent  truths,  to  which  every  unprejudiced 
mind  yields  an  immediate  and  invincible 
assent     [2] 

Knowledge  derives  its  value  from  this, 
that  it  enhu-ges  our  power,  and  directs  us 
in  the  application  of  it.  For,  in  the  right 
employment  of  our  active  power  consists  all 
the  honour,  dignity,  and  worth,  of  a  man, 
and,  in  the  abuse  and  perversion  of  it,  all 
vice,  corruption,  and  depravity. 

We  are  distinguished  from  the  brute  ani- 
mals, not  less  by  our  active  than  by  our 
speculative  powers. 

The  brutes  are  stimulated  to  various  ac- 
tions by  their  instincts,  by  their  appetites, 
by  their  passions.  But  they  seem  to  be 
necessarilv  determined  by  the  strongest  im- 
pulse, without  any  c^Micity  of  self-govern- 
ment Therefore  we  do  not  blame  them 
for  what  they  do ;  nor  have  we  any  reason 
to  think  that  they  blame  themselves.  They 
may  be  trained  up  by  discipline,  but  cannot 
be  governed  by  law.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  thev  have  the  conception  of  a  law,  or 
of  its  obligation. 

Man  is  capable  of  acting  from  motives  of 
a  higher  nature.  He  perceives  a  dignity  and 
worth  in  one  course  of  conduct,  a  demerit 
and  turpitude  in  another,  which  brutes 
have  not  the  capacity  to  discern. 

He  perceives  it  to  be  his  duty  to  act  the 
worthy  and  the  honourable  part,  whether 
his  appetites  and  passions  incite  him  to  it 
or  to  the  central^.  When  he  sacrifices 
the  gratification  of  the  strongest  appetites 
or  passbns  to  duty,  this  is  so  fSftr  from  di- 
minishing the  merit  of  his  conduct,  that  it 
neatly  increases  it,  and  affords,  upon  re- 
flection, an  inward  satis&ction  and  triumph, 
of  which  brute-animals  are  not  susceptible. 
When  he  acts  a  contrary  part,  he  has  a 
consciousness  of  demerit,  to  which  they  are 
\  no  less  strangers.     [31 

Since,  therefore,  the  active  powers  of 
man  nudie  so  important  a  part  of  his  con- 
stitution, and  distinguish  him  so  eminently 
from  his  fellow-animals,  they  deserve  bo 
less  to  be  the  subject  of  philosophical  dis- 
quisition than  his  intellectual  powers. 

A  just  knowledge  of  our  powers,  whether 
intellectnal  or  active,  is  so  fSftr  of  real  im- 
portance to  us,  as  it  aids  us  in  the  exer- 
cise of  them.  And  every  man  must  ac- 
knowledge, that  to  act  properly  is  much 
more  valuable  than  to  think  ju^y  or  rea 
son  acutely.     [4] 
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ESSAY  I. 

OF  ACTlVli  POWER  IN  GENERAL. 


CHAPTER  L 

or  TUB  NOTION  OF  ACriVK  POWBR- 

To  consider  g^vely  what  is  meant  by 
Active  Powety  may  seem  altogether  unoe- 
oessaiy,  and  to  be  mere  trifling.  It  is  not 
a  term  of  art,  but  a  common  word  in  our 
hmguage,  used  every  day  in  discourse,  even 
by  the  rulgar.  We  And  words  of  the  same 
meaning  in  all  other  Unguages ;  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  think  that  it  is  not  perfectly 
understood  by  all  men  who  understand  the 
English  Umguage. 

I  believe  all  this  is  true,  and  that  an 
attempt  to  explain  a  word  so  well  under- 
stood, and  to  sliew  that  it  has  a  meaning, 
requires  an  apology. 

The  apology  is.  That  this  term,  so  well 
nnderstood  by  the  vulgar,  has  been  darkened 
by  philosophers,  who,  in  this  as  in  many 
other  instances,  have  found  great  difficul- 
ties about  a  thing  which,  to  the  rest  of  nuiu- 
kind,  seems  perfectly  clear. 

This  has  been  the  more  easily  effected, 
because  Power  is  a  thing  so  much  of  its  own 
kind,  and  so  simple  in  its  nature,  as  not  to 
admit  of  a  losical  definition.     [6  J 

It  is  well  known  that  there  are  manv 
things  perfectly  understood,  and  of  which 
we  have  clear  and  distinct  conceptions, 
which  cannot  be  logically  defined.  No  man 
ever  attempted  to  define  magnitude ;  yet 
there  is  no  word  whose  meaning  is  more 
distinctly  or  more  generally  understood. 
Wecannot  give  a  logicatl  definition  of  thought, 
of  duration,  of  number,  or  of  motion. 

When  men  attempt  to  define  such  things, 
they  give  no  light  They  may  give  a  synony- 
mous word  or  phrase,  but  it  will  proba- 
bly be  a  worse  for  a  better.  If  they  will 
define,  the  definition  will  cither  be  grounded 
upon  a  hypothesis,  or  it  will  darken  the 
subject  rather  than  throw  light  upon  it. 


The  Aristotelian  definition  of  motion — thai 
it  is  "  Actus  entia  in  poti  ntia,  quaienu*  tn 
poieniia,''*  has  been  justly  censured  by  mo- 
dem philosophers;*  yet  I'think  it  is  matched 
by  what  a  celebrated  modem  philosuphei 
has  given  us,  as  the  most  accurate  definition 
of  belief— to  wit,  "  That  it  is  a  lively  idea 
related  to  or  associated  with  a  present  im- 
pression.** ("  Treatise  of  II  unian  Nature," 
vol  i.  p.  172.)  "  Memoiy,"  according  to 
the  same  philosopher,  "  is  the  faculty  b^ 
which  we  repeat  our  impressions,  so  as  that 
they  retain  a  considerable  degree  of  theii 
first  vivacity,  and  are  somewhat  interme- 
diate betwixt  an  idea  and  an  impression.** 

Euclid,  if  his  editors  have  not  done  him 
injustice,  has  attempted  to  define  a  right 
line,  to  define  unity,  ratio,  and  number. 
But  these  definitions  are  good  for  nothing. 
We  may  indeed  suspect  them  not  to  he 
Euclid*s;  because  they  are  never  once 
quoted  in  the  Elements,  and  arc  of  no  use. 

I  shall  not  therefore  attempt  to  define 
Active  Power,  that  I  may  not  be  liable  to 
the  same  censure  ;  but  shall  offer  some  ob- 
serva  ions  that  may  lead  us  to  attend  to  the 
conception  we  have  of  it  in  our  own  mindn. 

1.  Power  is  not  an  object  of  any  of  our 
external  senses  nor  even  an  « bject  of  con- 
sciousness.'!-    17] 

That  it  is  not  seen,  nor  heard,  nor  touched, 
nor  tasted,  nor  smelt,  needs  no  proof.  That 
we  are  not  conscious  of  it,  in  the  propei 
sense  of  that  word,  will  be  no  less  evident, 
if  we  reflect,  that  consciousness  is  thai 
power  of  the  mind  by  which  it  has  an  im* 
mediate  knowledge  of  its  own  operations 
Power  is  not  an  operation  of  the  mind,  and 
therefore  no  object  of  consciousnesH.  In- 
deed, every  operation  of  the  mind  is  the 
exertion  of  some  power  of  the  mind ;  but 

*  Whether >iaf/|f,  may  he  diq)uted.— H. 
■f  Inannuch  u  bj  conirtouineit,  Reid  m(>8ns  oui 
immediate  internal  experintee,  he  U  right.— H. 
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we  are  conscious  of  the  operation  only— the 
power  lies  behind  the  scene ;  and,  though 
we  may  justly  infer  the  power  from  the 
operation,  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
inferring  is  not  the  province  of  eonscioas- 
nesB,  but  of  reason. 

I  acknowledge,  therefore,  that  our  having 
any  conception  or  idea  of  power  is  repug- 
nant to  Mr  Locke*s  theory,  that  ail  our 
simple  ideas  are  f^t  either  by  the  external 
senses,  or  by  consciousness.  Both  cannot 
be  true.  Mr  Hume  perceived  this  repug- 
nancy, and  consistently  maintained,  that 
we  have  no  ideci  of  power.  Mr  Locke  did 
not  perceive  it  If  he  had,  it  might  have 
led  him  to  suspect  his  theory ;  for  when 
theory  is  repugnant  to  hci,  it  is  easy  to 
see  which  ought  to  yield.  I  am  conscious 
that  I  have  a  conception  or  idea*  of  power ; 
bat,  strictly  speaking,  I  am  not  conscious 
that  I  have  poao^. 

I  shall  have  occasion  to  shew,  that  we 
have  very  early,  from  our  constitution,  a 
conviction  or  belief  of  some  degree  of  active 
power  in  ourselves.  This  belief,  however, 
is  not  eonsciousness—  for  we  may  be  deceived 
in  it ;  but  the  testimony  of  consciousness 
can  never  deceive.  Thus,  a  man  who  is 
struck  with  a  palsy  in  the  night,  commonly 
knows  not  that  he  has  lost  the  power  of 
speech  till  he  attempts  to  speak :  he  knows 
Act  whether  he  can  move  his  hands  and 
arms  till  he  makes  the  trial ;  and  if,  with- 
out making  trial,  he  consults  his  conscious- 
ness ever  so  attentively,  it  will  give  him  no 
information  whether  he  has  lost  these  powers, 
or  still  retains  them.     [8] 

From  this  we  roust  conclude,  that  the 
powers  we  have  are  not  an  object  of  con- 
aeioosness,  though  it  would  be  foolish  to 
censure  this  way  of  speaking  in  popular 
discourse,  which  requires  not  accurate  at- 
tention to  the  different  provinces  of  our 
various  faculties.  The  testimony  of  con- 
sdousness  is  always  unerring,  nor  was  it 
ever  called  in  question  by  the  greatest 
sceptics,  ancient  or  modem. 

2.  A  ««feofi// observation  is-^That,  as  there 
are  some  things  of  which  we  have  a  direct^ 
and  others  of  which  we  have  only  a  rela- 
iivtyf  conception;  Power  belongs  to  the 
btter  class. 

As  this  distinction  is  overlooked  by  most 
write*^  in  logic,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  illus- 
trate it  a  little,  and  then  shidl  apply  it  to 
the  present  subject. 

Of  some  things,  we  know  what  they  are 
in  themselves:  our  conception  of  such 
things  I  call  direct.     Of  other  things,  we 

*  It  would  have  been  better  if  Rekl  had  abstained 
from  the  term  idea  in  this  relation ;  or  indeed  alto, 
gcther.  The  word  notion  would  be  hereprererable.~H. 

*  The  word  rekUive  it  here  again  improperly  used. 
It  not  otf  our  knowledge  relative  T  It  would  be  better 
to  tay  direct  and  indirtct,  or  imm*diaU  and  mediate. 
See  abofe,  p.  3W,  note  «.~H. 

[8.9] 


know  not  what  they  are  in  themselves,  but 
only  that  they  have  certain  proporties  or 
attributes,  or  certain  reUtions  to  other 
things :  of  these  our  conception  is  only 
rehuive.* 

To  illustrate  this  by  some  examples : — 
In  the  university  library,  1  call  for  th*) 
book,  press  L,  shelf  10,  No.  10 ;  the  library- 
keeper  must  have  such  a  conception  of  the 
book  I  want  as  to  be  able  to  distinguish  it 
from  ten  thousand  that  are  under  his  care. 
But  what  conception  does  he  form  of  it 
from  my  words  ?  They  inform  him  neither 
of  the  author,  nor  the  subject,  nor  the  lan- 
guage, nor  the  size,  nor  the  binding,  but 
only  of  its  mark  and  phice.  His  concep- 
tion of  it  is  merely  relative  to  these  circum- 
stauoes;  yet  this  relative  notion  enables 
him  to  distinguish  it  from  every  other  book 
in  the  library. 

There  are  other  reUtivo  notions  that  are 
not  taken  from  accidental  relations,  as  in 
the  example  just  now  mentioned,  but  from 
qualities  or  attributes  essential  to  the  thin;;. 

191 

Of  this  kind  are  our  notions  both  of  body 
and  mind.  What  is  body  ?  It  is,  say 
philosophers,  that  which  is  extended,  solid, 
and  divisible.  Says  the  querist,  I  do  not 
ask  what  the  properties  of  body  are,  but 
what  is  the  thing  itself ;  let  me  first  knov 
directly  what  body  is,  and  then  consider 
its  properties  ?  To  this  demand,  I  am 
afraid  the  querist  will  meet  with  no  satisfac- 
tory answer ;  because  our  notion  of  body  is 
not  direct  but  reUtive  to  its  qualities.  Wo 
know  that  it  is  something  extended,  sohd, 
and  divisible,  and  we  know  no  more. 

Again,  if  it  should  be  asked.  What  is 
mind?  It  is  that  which  thinks.  I  ask 
not  what  it  does,  or  what  its  operations  are, 
but  what  it  is.  To  this  I  can  find  no 
answer ;  our  notion  of  mind  being  not 
direct,  but  relative  to  its  operations,  as  our 
notion  of  body  is  relative  to  its  qualities. 

There  are  even  many  of  the  qualities  of 
body,  of  which  we  have  only  a  reUitive  con- 
ception. What  is  heat  in  a  body  ?  It  is 
a  quality  which  affects  the  sense  of  touch 
in  a  certain  way.  If.  you  want  to  know, 
not  how  it  affects  the  sense  of  touch,  but 
what  it  is  in  itself — this,  I  confess,  I  know 
not.  My  conception  of  it  is  not  direct,  but 
reUtive  to  the  effect  it  has  upon  bodies. 
The  notions  we  have  of  all  those  qualities 
which  Mr  Locke  calls  secondaiy,  and  of 
those  he  calls  powers.of  bodies — such  as  the 
power  of  the  magnet  to  attract  iron,  or  of 
fire  to  bum  wood — are  relative. 

Having  given  examples  of  things  of  which 
our  conception  is  only  relative,  it  may  be 
proper  to  mention  some  of  which  it  is  direct 
Of  this  kind,  are  all  the  primary  qualities  of 
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body— figure,  extension,  solidity,  hardnefla, 
fluidity,  aod  the  like.  Of  these  we  have  a 
direct  and  imnicdi;ite  knowledge  from  our 
senses.  To  this  class  belong  also  aU  the 
operations  of  mind  of  which  we  are  con- 
scious. I  know  wlufct  thought  is,  what 
memory,  what  a  purpos<.',  what  a  promise. 
[10] 

I'here  arc  home  things  of  which  we  can 
have  both  a  direct  and  a  relative  conception. 
I  can  directly  conceive  ten  thousand  men, 
or  ten  thousand  pounds,  because  both  are 
objects  of  sense,  and  may  be  seen.  But, 
whether  I  see  such  an  objoctf  or  directly 
conceive  it,  my  notion  of  it  is  indistinct :  it 
is  only  that  of  a  great  multitude  of  men, 
or  of  a  great  heap  of  money  ;  and  a  small  ' 
addition  or  diminution  makes  no  porceptiMe 
cliangc  in  the  nut  ion  I  funn  in  this  way.  . 
But  I  can  form  a  relative  notion  of  tlie 
same  number  of  men  or  of  pounds,  by  at- 
tending to  the  relations  which  this  number 
has  to  otlier  numbers,  greater  or  less.  Then 
I  ]>ercoivc  that  the  relative  notion  is  distinct  . 
and  scientific*;  for  the  u'Mition  of  a  binglc 
man,  or  a  Bin;:lc  ^louiid,  or  even  of  a  penny, 
is  easily  perceived.  , 

In  like  manner,  I  can  form  a  direct  notion 
of  a  polygon  of  a  thousand  equal  sides  and 
equal  angles.  I'his  direct  notion  cannot  be 
more  distinct^  when  conceived  in  the  mind, 
than  that  which  I  got  hy  bii;ht,  when  the 
object  is  before  me  ;  and  I  find  it  ho  indis- 
tinct, that  it  has  the  !^me  api>earance  to  my 
eye,  or  to  my  direct  conception,  as  a  jwly-  , 
gon  of  a  thousand  and  i.me,  or  of  nine  hund- 
red and  ninety-nine  hides.  But,  when  I  i 
form  a  relative  conception  of  it,  by  attend-  j 
iug  to  the  relati<m  it  benrs  to  polygons  of  a 
greater  or  less  numl>er  of  sides,  my  no;  ion  ■ 
of  it  becomes  distinct  and  scientific,  nnd  I 
can  demonstrate  the  properties  by  which  it 
is  distinguislied  from  all  other  polygons.* 
From  these  instances,  it  appears  that  our 
relative  conceptions  of  things  are  not  always 
less  distmct,  nor  leas  fit  materials  for  accu- 
rate reasoning  than  those  that  are  direct ; 
aad  that  the  contrary  may  happen  in  a 
remarkable  dcj^rce. 

Our  conception  of  power  is  relative  to  its 
exertions  or  effects.  Power  is  one  thing ; 
its  exertion  is  another  thing.  It  is  true, 
there  can  be  no  exertion  without  power ; 
but  there  may  be  power  that  is  not  exerted. 
Thus,  ft  man  may  have  power  to  speak 
when  he  is  silent ;  he  may  have  power  to 
rifle  and  walk  when  he  sits  still.     [11] 

But,  though  it  be  one  thmg  to  speak,  and 
another  to  hftTothe  power  of  speaking,  I 
apprehend  we  conceive  of  the  power  as 
flomcthing  which  haa  a  certain  relation  to 
the  effect.     And  of  ereiy  power  we  form 
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our  notion  by  the  effect  which  it  is  able  to 
produce. 

3.  It  is  evident  that  Power  is  a  quolUp, 
and  cannot  exist  without  a  subject  to  whidi 
it  belongs. 

That  power  may  exist  without  any  being 
or  subject  to  Hhich  th:it  p«>wer  may  be  at- 
tributed, is  an  absurdity.  b;;neking  to  every 
man  of  common  underhtandin^. 

It  is  a  quality  which  Uiay  be  varied,  not 
only  in  degree,  but  also  in  kind ;  and  we 
distinguish  both  the  kinds  and  degrees  by 
the  effects  which  they  are  able  to  pro- 
duce. 

Thus  a  jwwer  to  fly,  and  a  power  to  rea- 
son, are  different  kinds  of  power,  their 
effects  being  different  in  kind.  But  u  pniwer 
to  carry  one  hundred  wvight,  and  a  power 
to  carry  two  hundred,  are  different  degrees 
of  the  same  kiiid. 

4.  We  cannut  conclude  the  want  of  power 
from  its  not  being  exert ctl ;  nor  fnjm  the 
exertion  of  a  K->.s  (Iei|Tee  of  jKiwer,  can  wo 
conclude  that  tliere  i%>  no  greater  degree  in 
the  subject.  Ti.iu>.  t]u'U::li  a  man  on  a 
particular  occasion  s;iiil  nothing,  we  cannot 
conclude  from  that  circum-^tance.  that  he 
had  not  the  power  of  £>peech ;  nor  from  a 
nianV  carrying  ten  pound  weight,  can  we 
conclude  that  he  had  not  p<iwer  to  carry 
twenty. 

«^.  There  are  some  qwdiiies  that  have  a 
r.ntniri/y  others  that  have  not :  Power  is  :i 
qiuility  of  the  latter  kind. 

Vice  is  contrary  to  virtue,  misery  to 
happiness,  hat  red  to  love,  negation  toaflirin- 
ation  ;  hut  there  is  no  contrary  to  power. 
Weakness  or  iminnence  are  defects  or  pri- 
vatiims  of  power,  but  not  contraries  to  it. 
112] 

If  what  has  been  said  of  [M>wer  be  easily 
understood,  and  readily  assented  to,  by  alt 
who  understand  our  language,  as  I  believe 
it  is,  we  may  from  this  justly  conclude,  lliat 
we  have  a  distinct  notiim  of  power,  and  may 
reason  about  it  with  understanding,  though 
we  can  give  no  logical  definition  of  it. 

If  power  were  a  thing  of  which  we  have 
no  idea,  as  some  philo80]iher8  Iiave  taken 
much  pains  to  prove— that  is,  if  power  were 
a  word  without  any  meaning — we  could 
neither  affirm  nor  deny  aii\  thing  concerning 
it  with  understanding.  We  should  have 
equal  reason  to  say  that  it  is  a  substance, 
as  that  it  is  a  quality ;  that  it  does  not  admit 
of  degrees  as  that  it  does.  If  the  under- 
standing immediately  assents  to  one  of  these 
assertions,  and  revolts  from  the  contrary, 
we  may  conclude  with  certainty,  that  we 
put  some  meaning  upon  the  word  ;w itt — 
that  is,  that  we  have  some  idea  of  it.  And 
it  is  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  this  c< inclusion, 
that  I  have  enumernted  so  many  obvious 
things  concerning  it. 

Tini  It^ r ij I  » LiN  ■ ' V  potrer  is  uswd,  I  ci j n ce iv e, 
Qin-iyJ 
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to  dulinguish  it  from  tpeeukitive  poteen.* 
A%  all  languages  distinguish  action  from 
speeolation,  the  same  diitltinction  is  applied 
to  the  powers  by  which  they  are  produced. 
The  powers  of  seeing,  hearing,  remembering, 
distingaishing,  judging,  reasoning,  are  spe- 
dilative  powers ;  the  power  of  executing  any 
work  of  art  or  labour  is  active  power. 

There  are  many  things  related  to  power, 
in  such  a  manner  that  we  can  have  no  no- 
tion of  theni  if  we  have  none  of  power.  [13] 

The  exertion  of  active  power  we  call 
action  ff  and,  as  every  action  produces  some 
change,  so  every  change  must  be  caused  by 
some  exertion,  or  by  the  cessation  of  some 
exertion  of  power.  That  which  produces 
m  change  by  the  exertion  of  its  power  we 
call  the  came  of  that  change ;  and  the 
change  produced,  the  effdei  of  that  cause. 

When  one  being,  by  its  active  power, 
produces  any  change  upon  another,  the  laat 
is  said  to  be  pastivey  or  to  be  acted  upon. 
Thus  we  see  that  action  and  passion,  cause 
and  effect,  exertion  and  operation,  have 
SQch  a  relation  to  active  power,  that,  if  it 
be  understood,  they  are  understood  of  con* 
sequence ;  but  if  power  be  a  word  without 
any  meaning,  all  those  words  which  are  re- 
lated to  it,  must  be  words  without  any  mean- 
ing. They  are,  however,  common  words  in 
our  language ;  and  equivalent  words  have 
always  been  common  in  all  Unguages. 

It  would  be  very  strange  indeed,  if  man- 
kind had  always  used  these  words  so  fami- 
liarly, without  perceiving  that  they  had  no 
meaning ;  and  that  this  discovery  should 
have  been  first  made  by  a  philosopher  of 
tbepreeent  ase^ 

w  ith  equal  reason  it  might  be  maintain- 
ed, that  though  there  are  words  in  all  lan- 
guages to  express  sight,  and  words  to  sig- 
nify the  various  colours  which  are  objects 
of  sight;  yet  that  all  mankind,  from  the 
begmning  of  the  worid,  had  been  blind,  and 
never  badan  idea  of  sight  or  of  colour.  But 
there  are  no  abcurdities  so  gross  as  those 
which  philosophers  have  advanced  eon- 
eeming  ideas. 


CHAPTER  II. 


THE  SAMS  SURJBCr 

TusRB  are,  1  beUeve,  no  abstract  no- 
tioii0>  that  are  to  be  found  more  early,  or 
more  universally,  in  the  minds  of  men,  than 
those  of  acting  and  being  acted  upon.  Every 
diild  that  understands  the  distinction  be- 

*  No:  ftom  passive  Pr-wer  See  above,  p.  51I» 
note  t,and  bdow,  ^  3^  note  *  — H. 

t  AUo  (operation  und  energy  (ttifyum,  the  \i^ng\n 
work.)  k'nergr  to  often  ignoraiiiW  used  in  English 
for  force.  In  Latin,  /UnetiOp  Jkmetio  muneris,  cor. 
rcipomli  tonperation  or  prrformance ;  with  uf.^mc- 
ttM  deoorcft  lomething  to  be  pertonncd.— H. 
[13-15] 


tween  striking  and  being  struck,  must  have 
the  conception  of  action  and  passion.  [14] 

We  find  accordingly,  that  there  is  no  lan- 
guage so  imperfect  but  that  it  has  active 
and  passive  verbs  and  participles ;  the  one 
signifying  some  kind  of  action ;  the  other  be- 
ing acted  upon.  This  distinction  enters 
into  the  original  contexture  of  all  lan- 
guages. 

Active  verbs  have  a  form  and  construc- 
tion proper  to  themselves ;  passive  verbs  a 
different  form  and  a  different  construction. 
In  all  languages,  the  nominative  to  an  ac- 
tive verb  is  the  agent ;  the  thing  acted  up- 
on is  put  in  an  oblique  case.  In  passive 
verbs,  the  thing  acted  upon  is  the  nomina- 
tive, and  the  agent,  if  expressed,  must  be 
in  an  oblique  case ;  as  in  this  example — 
Raphael  drew  the  Cartoons  ;  the  Cartoons 
were  drawn  by  Raphael. 

Every  distinction  which  we  find  in  the 
structure  of  all  languages,  must  have  been 
familiar  to  those  who  framed  the  languages 
at  first,  and  to  all  who  speak  them  with 
understanding. 

It  may  be  objected  to  this  argument, 
taken  from  the  structure  of  language,  in  the 
use  of  active  and  passive  verbs,  that  active 
verbs  are  not  always  used  to  denote  an  ac- 
tion, nor  is  the  nominative  before  an  ac- 
tive verb,  conceived  in  all  cases  to  be  an 
agent,  in  the  strict  sense  of  that  word ;  that 
there  are  many  passive  verbs  which  have  an 
active  signification,  and  active  verbs  which 
have  a  passive.  From  these  facts,  it  may  be 
thought  a  just  conclusion,  that,  in  contriv- 
ing the  different  forms  of  active  and  passive 
verbs,  and  their  different  construction,  men 
have  not  been  governed  by  a  regard  to  any 
distinction  between  action  and  passion,  but 
by  chance,  or  some  accidental  cause.    [15] 

In  answer  to  this  objection,  the  fisct  on 
which  it  is  founded  must  be  admitted ;  but 
I  think  the  conclusion  not  justly  drawn 
from  it,  for  the  following  reasons  :>— 

1.  It  seems  contrary  to  reason  to  attri  • 
bute  to  chance  or  accident  what  is  subject 
to  rules,  even  though  there  may  be  excep- 
tions to  the  rule.  The  exceptions  may,  in 
such  a  case,  be  attributed  to  accident,  but 
the  rule  cannot.  There  is  perhaps  hardly 
anythine  in  language  so  general  as  not  to 
admit  of  exceptions.  It  cannot  be  denied 
to  be  a  general  rule,  that  verbs  and  parti- 
ciples have  an  active  and  a  passive  voioe ; 
and,  as  this  is  a  general  rule,  not  in  one 
hmguage  only,  but  in  all  the  languages  we 
are  acquainted  with,  it  shews  evidently  that 
men,  in  the  earliest  stages,  and  in  all  periods 
of  society,  have  distinguished  action  from 
passion. 

2.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  forms  of 
Unguage  are  often  applied  to  purposes  dif- 
ferent from  those  for  which  they  were  ori 
ginally  intended.     The  varieties  of  a  Ian* 
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r  ^jaai  M  afl  d»  varies;  of  hannu 
ipCMiiii.  The  ftwBM  tail  (nmfiflaaaaa 
if  kHi^iumR  mme  be  mmSatd  wisfam  aerfiua 
Sntet,  diac  duty  ma;  oac  r«a»ii  tke  <ay»- 
«rf  'U'  lunnaa  meaAvj.  Thtntuny  a  all 
Ihkfu^m>  ckennfMCbe^kliBiiif  Ani^»GDCj 
Mftfi,  M  nuIm  ooe  (vrm  of  ftrprMaoa  serr* 
flUMiy  'fiilWnnis  p«Erp«M«i,  Ckft  Sr  HiaOni^ 
«fli^g|ttr,  i»hie&y  thAafinb  ma^  t«  sca^  «r 
IvmUc  :k  heatf,  wm  fat  e^  maa;  ^^c&er  ■>«&. 
Xa»7  <nuAi-pi(«»  m^  beK^ftottfi  of  d^ 
firiMpUicy  m  kuHpiaipft.  Tkw,  the  Lmdxm 
«Mf  timim  luKi  ft^e  <.r  fU  cams  of  nooai, 
1^  «XfvinA  the  YarirMM  ndstim*  that  one 
thinip  ar«nM  tear  tf>  aoodiet:.*  Thie  ipni* 
five  ffiMf^  m«(il  hare  le«n  al  fnc  mti^AA 
Pk  mfnm  fifm^  t/fttt  eafoal  rciafiirAy  ftodi 
aa  tmrf.  of  ^owMnrA  or  of  pvofcn j ;  !«t  it 
woNiM  \a  ^terj  ^Beuk  u»  •iwtijue  aQ  the 


■Titnsns^  m  she  wues  of  nacore  oa  afl  hma. 
^Tor   ■  cheve  au^thimg  Aas  awee  cailf 
she  nrinMr  firan  tbe   bfote 
ehaa  chw  avi£fif  b»  kaotv  dbe 
of  thxima.  of  vhadh  I  aee  bO'  sin  in 

[III 
It  miBKinRfyhttaihnicael.  AaCy  iathoae 


mlatMMa whiek,  mthtfnmmtA 


affiled   to  «icfaer 


it  waa  flMvi  to  t^xynK^ 
a«M«  »ar  b^ 

The  titffititM  mmSL'itJoAti  or  analogy  is 
tibMi^  mMofoA  to  jiMifj  the  exteoMm 
t4  a  Z^rm  ^  sketch  he7*/iid  lU  p«toper  mean- 
ing wlMiMnreT  the  laagnaipe  doca  not  allbrd 
a  rMTft  fftr^itsr  It/tm,  In  the  moods  of 
r«rfw^  a  few  /^  those  which  oeenr  moat  fre- 
ffosiitl/  are  diatint^Mhed  by  different  forms, 
aind  tMsa  are  made  to  supplj  aO  the  iorms 
thai  are  wanting*  The  Mune  obaerratioo 
ma/  ha  afiplied  to  what  is  called  the  vmeet 
«f  rerfMw  An  aetire  and  a  pasaiire  are  the 
cafiial  ones;  some  langoagea  hare  more, 
hat  no  lanpiai(e  so  many  as  to  answer  to 
all  the  ranatir/ns  r^f  human  thoogfat.  We 
iSMmot  always  coin  new  ones,  Mid  there- 
Vtfm  most  use  srmie  *mt  or  other  of  those 
thai  are  to  he  foond  in  the  Ungoage, 
though  at  flrst  intended  for  another  pur- 


9.  A  third  obserration  in  answer  to  the 
ohjeetion  is,  that  we  can  p^iitit  oot  a  cause 
of  the  frfwinimt  roiaap|dication  of  active 
irerbs,  to  things  which  have  no  proper  acti- 
vity^a  cauiie  which  extends  to  the  greater 
part  of  Mich  misapplications,  and  which 
0Ofiflmis  tlie  aoeoont  I  hare  given  of  tlie 
proper  Intention  of  active  and  passive 
verha. 

As  tliere  is  no  principle  that  appears  to 
ha  more  onivenially  acknowledged  by  man- 
kind, from  the  first  dawn  of  reason^  than 
that  9ywy  change  we  oljservo  in  nature 
must  luive  a  cause  (  ik>  this  is  no  sooner 
perceived,  than  thifre  ariiMss  in  tlie  human 
mind  a  strring  dcsiro  to  know  the  catiMiH  of 
tlioso  oluuigos  that  fall  within  our  olmcrva- 


*  The  IWintcrtl.  If  I  rtcAllcrt.hai  ten.  Itiut,  whtle 
In  l^tln  th«  rtl«lUinf<ir  %ritht/lrtmt  bjf,  ftc.Arr  am. 
AiNdly  dmnAtA  hjr  one  (mm  oflnfli-ctlon,  called  the 
abtotlf •  I  In  fltmrrtt.  th««e  dlflbrrnt  rtbtloni  mrr 
JMln«tly  prrintffd  out  by  dIflWrtnt  ctum^il 


ace  but  poucfy  tansabmi  tar 
thia  mmtsDOiB  viss  lOKCcnL  HI  e  '. 
that  t&<e  e^pcrieMce  ef  gTimnwam^i  cf  yeaia  ia 
seceaaarr  &>  bciBtc  men  iati»  the  rq^  tack 
nx  this  invescii^aanBr  >f  inJcctf  tkey  can  yet 
be  aaal  to  be  broo^  into  iL.  What  innn- 
mevabie  cmcs  inde  a^essBost  Ckll  into 
witk  regard  to  canaes^  from,  iiinmiiinii  to 
jodge,  and  inahiGiy  to  jnd^  ngS^ty  wt  mar 
eonjeetnre  frocn  leaaony  and  may  aee  Cmoi 
cxperienee ;  fitnaa  wkkk  I  think  it  ia  evi. 
dent,  that,  wpyjaing  activ«  verbs  to  have 
been  ertginaDy  intended  to  eapteas  wkaS  ia 
profMrly  called  action,  and  Acir  nmnina- 
tivca  to  expres  the  agent ;  yet,  in  the  mde 
and  barbaroos  state 
formed,  there  most  be  in 
plications  of  such  v 
and  many  things  spoken  «f  as  active  which 
have  no  real  activity. 

To  this  we  may  add,  that  it  is  a  general 
prcjodiee  of  our  early  years^  and  of  mde 
nations,  when  we  perceive  anything  to  be 
changed,  and  do  not  peieeive  any  other 
thing  which  we  can  believe  to  be  the  caoao 
of  thai  change,  to  impote  it  to  the  thing 
itself^  and  conceive  it  to  be  active  and  ani- 
mated, so  tar  as  to  have  the  power  of  pro- 
ducing that  change  in  itself.  Hence,  to  m 
child,  or  to  a  savage,  all  nature  seems  to  be 
animated ;  the  sea,  the  earth,  the  air,  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars,  rivers,  fountains  and 
groves,  are  conceived  to  be  active  and  ani- 
mated beings.  As  this  is  a  sentiment 
natural  to  man  in  his  rude  state^  it  haa,  <m 
that  account,  even  in  polished  nations,  the 
verisimilitude  that  is  required  in  poetical 
fiction  and  Cable,  and  makes  personification 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  figures  in  poetry 
and  eloquence.* 

The  origin  of  this  prejudice  probably  is, 
that  we  ji^ge  of  other  things  by  ourselves, 
and  therefore  are  disposed  to  ascribe  to  them 
that  life  and  activity  which  we  know  to  be 
in  ourselves. 

A  little  girl  ascribes  to  her  doll  the  pas- 
sioiis  and  sentiments  she  feels  in  herself. 
Kvcn  brutes  seem  to  have  something  of  this 
nature.  A  young  cat,  when  she  sees  any 
brisk  motion  in  a  feather  or  a  straw,  is 
prompted,  by  natural  instinct,  to  hunt  it  as 
sho  would  hunt  a  mouse.     [18] 

Whatever  be  the  origin  of  this  prejudice 

«  See  Schlllff'i  •*  Die  0<.t  er  OricchcnUiidt,"  and 
Wurd« worth  paaalm.— li. 

[16-18") 
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in  mankind,  it  hu  a  powerfol  influence  upon 
language,  and  leads  men,  in  the  strncture 
of  language,  to  ascribe  action  to  many  things 
that  are  merely  passive ;  because,  when  such 
forma  of  speech  were  invented,  those  Uiings 
were  really  believed  to  be  active.  Thus  we 
aay,  the  wind  blows,  the  sea  rages,  the  sun 
rises  and  sets,  bodies  gravitate  and  move. 

When  experience  discovers  that  these 
things  are  altc^ther  inactive,  it  is  easy  to 
oorrect  our  opinion  about  them ;  but  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  alter  the  established  forms 
<i  language.  The  most  perfect  and  the 
most  poliuied  languages  are  like  old  fumi- 
tare,  which  is  never  perfectly  suited  to  the 
present  taste,  but  retains  something  of  the 
fiMhion  of  the  times  when  it  was  made. 

Thus,  though  all  men  of  knowledge  be- 
lieve that  the  succesuon  of  day  and  night 
is  owing  to  the  rotation  of  the  earth  round 
its  axis,  and  not  to  any  diurnal  motion  of 
the  heavens,  yet  we  find  ourselves  under  a 
necessity  of  speaking  in  the  old  style,  of 
the  snn*s  risinff  and  going  down,  and  coming 
to  the  meridian.  And  this  style  is  used, 
not  only  in  conversing  with  the  vulgar,  but 
when  men  of  knowledge  converse  with  one 
another.  And  if  we  should  suppose  the 
vulgar  to  be  at  last  so  far  enlightened  as  to 
have  the  same  belief  with  the  learned,  of 
the  cause  of  day  and  night,  the  same  style 
would  still  be  used. 

Ffom  this  instance  we  may  learn,  that 
the  language  of  mankind  may  furnish  good 
evidence  of  opinions  which  have  been  early 
and  universally  entertained,  and  that  the 
forms  contrived  for  expressing  such  opinions, 
may  remain  in  use  after  the  opinions  which 

fuve  rise  to  them  have  been  greatly  changed. 
191 

Active  verbs  appear  phiinly  to  have  been 
first  contrived  to  express  action.  They  are 
still  in  general  applied  to  this  purpose. 
And  though  we  find  many  instances  of  the 
application  of  active  verbs  to  things  which 
we  now  believe  not  to  be  active,  this  ought 
to  be  ascribed  to  men*s  having  once  had 
the  bdief  that  those  things  are  active,  and 
perhiq)s,  in  some  cases,  to  this,  that  forms 
of  expression  are  commonly  extended,  in 
coarse  of  time,  beyond  their  original  inten- 
tion, either  from  analogy,  or  because  more 
proper  forms  for  the  purpose  are  not  found 
m  langoageu 

Even  the  misapplication  of  this  notion  of 
action  and  active  power  shews  that  there  is 
such  a  notion  in  the  human  mind,  and  shews 
the  necessity  there  is  in  philosophy  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  proper  application  of  these 
words,  from  the  vague  aud  improper  appli- 
cation of  them,  founded  on  common  lan- 
guage or  on  popular  prejudice. 

Another  argument  to  shew  that  all  men 
have  a  notion  or  idea  of  active  power  is, 
that  there  are  many  operations  of  mind  com- 
[19,80] 


raon  to  all  men  who  have  reason,  and  neces- 
sary in  the  ordinary  conduct  of  life,  whidi 
implpr  a  belief  of  active  power  in  ourselves 
and  m  others. 

All  our  volitions  and  cfibrts  to  act,  all 
our  deliberations, our  purposesand  promises, 
imply  a  belief  of  active  power  in  ourselves ; 
our  counsels,  exhortations,  and  commands, 
imply  a  belief  of  active  power  in  those  to 
whom  they  are  addressed. 

If  a  man  should  make  an  effort  to  fly  to 
the  moon — if  he  should  even  deliberate 
about  it,  or  resolve  to  do  it — we  should  con- 
clude bun  to  be  a  lunatic ;  and  even  lunacy 
would  not  account  for  his  conduct,  unless  it 
made  him  believe  the  thing  to  be  in  his 
power. 

If  a  man  promises  to  pay  me  a  sum  of 
money  to-morrow,  without  believing  that  it 
will  then  be  in  his  power,  he  is  not  an 
honest  man ;  and,  if  I  did  not  believe  that 
it  will  then  be  in  his  power,  I  should  have 
no  dependence  on  his  promise.     [201 

All  our  power  is,  without  doubt,  derived 
from  the  Author  of  our  being,  and,  as  he 
gave  it  freely,  he  may  take  it  away  when  he 
wilL  No  man  can  be  certain  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  any  of  his  powers  of  body  or 
mind  for  a  moment;  and,  therefore,  in 
every  promise,  there  is  a  condition  under- 
stood— to  wit,  if  we  live,  if  we  retain  that 
health  of  body  and  soundness  of  mind  which 
is  necessary  to  the  performance,  and  if 
nothmg  happen,  in  the  providence  of  €}od, 
which  puts  it  out  of  our  power.  The  rudest 
savages  are  taught  by  nature  to  admit  these 
conditions  in  all  promises,  whether  they  be 
expressed  or  not ;  and  no  man  is  charged 
with  breach  of  promise,  when  he  fails  through 
the  failure  of  these  conditions. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that,  without  the 
belief  of  some  active  power,  no  honest  man 
would  make  a  promise,  no  wise  man  would 
trust  to  a  promise ;  and  it  is  no  less  evident 
that  the  belief  of  active  power,  in  ourselves 
or  in  others,  implies  an  idea  or  notion  of 
active  power. 

The  same  reasoning  may  be  applied  to 
every  instance  wherein  we  give  counsel  to 
others,  wherein  we  persuade  or  command. 
As  long,  therefore,  as  mankind  are  beings 
who  can  deliberate  and  resolve  and  will,  as 
long  as  they  can  give  counsel,  and  exhort, 
and  command,  they  must  believe  the  exist- 
ence of  active  power  in  themselves  and  in 
others,  and,  therefore,  must  have  a  notion 
or  idea  of  active  power. 

It  might  farther  be  observed,  that  power 
is  the  proper  and  immediate  obiect  of  ambi- 
tion, one  of  the  most  universal  passions  of 
the  human  nund,  and  that  which  makes  the 
greatest  figure  in  the  history  of  all  ages. 
Whether  Mr  Hume,  in  defence  of  his  sys- 
tem, would  maintain  that  there  is  no  such 
passion  in  mankind  as  ambition,  or  that 
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^7  t&as  acE  aav  bav«  m  vebeocci  dau«  flif 
fK'wr.  «i3ft*:>xi  hiring  asj  iaa  of  po««r.  I 
-•■Z  M  prsc-ioi  Uj  dhist.     (SI  J 

I  ckssi'.c  beif  RfMAasr  kj  *pQk^  $:? 
ntiMiti*<y  S9  Btcc^  c3  tb^  iccittAtsoo  of  fi>  ctbks 
sa  tttgp^bs}.     It  as  a  espokl  dfjcuaae  is  a 

t^aa  "w^  bkTe  &>  adea  of  pc*€r.  i>c<  *'■«:  in 
tCft  iMiTj:  tljfcS  we  xre  cr>!  abue  »:  iifci:«-<K- 
ft  liar*  C3s«ac«  rf  a.  chber  £=.  et>i!j-  .:r 
ffCTTL  ttdMr  i^  «c:pericr  or  ififmrr  =a:RX7» : 
aai  'J:as  v«  Seceive  tmnttvt*  «bec  v-e  ia»- 
acive  ua:  vc-  u«  |ioiiju«i1  cf  arj  j^ta  ^f 

To  fc;c«?r:  zkj»  isscvt^sn  i:cxri-i>c.  xcd 
1^  <is;«*>nbft  tea:  are  zaiMii  =:  n$  :T?>c^^?. 
m  p«afi  ^art  r^  ;bc  fifK  ▼ovoaafr  cf  Tbe  "  Trca- 
taw  «f  UsaaaB  NataER*"  i>«x3;v}v<ed.  Tb^ 
I  alK<mi»  witih  eoacfaauooi  cL*  ^:«c 
tfaat  cwr  were  aivasccd  t  j  anj 
ffcawayher.  drfoced  «iih  creat  iccscsaen 
»Bii  s^maitT  frm  yniutiyha  eoaunonlT  re^ 
ecfved  tj  fh3oaa^bH%.  To  rej«ct  coca 
nwirfciiiijui.  am  vBwvrt&T  of  a  bearing,  wooli 
W  diMtjycitfui  to  tiw  ebsciwmb  aBth»r: 
aari  to  retec  them  ■  isScoiu  and  appears 
nffieolME^ 

It  m  diffirnh.  bccaoK  we  can  hardlj  find 
pffOKfpJcato  Ttmaoafrom  moie  evident  than 
those  «*  vkh  ce  prove  ;  a&i  it  appears 
nUtakn^  bccaose,  as  this  anthor  jostJj 
oteerrcBy  neat  to  the  rv&tale  of  de&vm^  an 
evident  trath,  is  that  of  taking  moeh  pains 


Prrteacanti  eomplaxn.  with  jnstice,  of  the 
hardship  pot  Bpoo  tEietn  bv  Rocnan  Ca- 
thoficBy  in  rc*{airiog  cbem  tu  prove  that 
teead  and  wine  is  not  flesh  and  blood.* 
They  have,  however,  sabcicctcd  to  this 
harhhxp  for  the  akke  of  ouifa.  I  think  it 
is  BO  lea  hard  to  be  pot  to  pr^ve  that^nen 
have  an  idea  of  power. 

What  eonrnKcs  myteV  thai  I  have  an 
idea  of  power  m.  that  I  am  eraseioas  that 
I  know  what  I  cuean  bv  that  word.  and. 
whQe  I  have  this  eonffCb}czaiic9s.  I  <5s<iain 
c«|nanv  to  hear  arzQments  for  or  zzaSnssz 
■V  having  soeh  anidiEa.  Bat,  if  we  irdd 
eoBviaee  tbose,  who,  bein^  led  awaj  bv 
Brcjndfee  or  bj  anthoricv.  deny  thas  thev 
have  an  J  9^^A  idea,  we  mt»t  eondtncen-i  to 
use  soeh  armaments  as  the  sntject  wiU  af- 
ferdy  and  soieh  as  we  shoald  a«e  «;:ii  x  uiat. 
who  should  deny  that  maokind  h^T*  anv 
idea  of  maomitade  or  of  equalitv.     [22] 

The  argrmiencs  I  have  adduced  are  liken 

*  Tbe  Cafhoiao  require  mrhiBf  of  die  kind. 
Tb<7  admit  cJue  pkyakiaHji  the  bretd  acd  vine  arr 
tread  mtsd.  sine ;  and  only  arnecod  cbar,  kyperpAjwr. 
«s4r*  taB  •  ■piritaal.  mfmniom,  and  ioeoneaiVAbla 
^*  tbay  am  raaily  ' "" 


fcvGs  these  Aw  tofas  a—l.  That  these  arw 

nin'iit  |ii  ■III!  eifFl  s  iiTkisisiT'iiiL  SLThal 
there  a?e.  c  ant  aubcsacesw  w^vAs  asgnifjing^ 
Be«  cbSt  cvv^r.  hoi  miovitia^  many  other 
thiczs  1^  ^cp^T  power,  soeh  as  action 
a  >i  paai6!4.  f  is'i  a&i  «f-c^  cnersy,  ope- 
nix-s.  aai  :cs«nw  3.  Tisas.  a  tbe  strae- 
:;ire  <i  al  ik:<rai^!s«.  s^>»e  i»  an  aetive  and 
p«&&lve  i:e=  n  v^cce  xz^i  ^anaerr  jca,  and  a 
dlfrreci  €n<assri»^-io.  akS&pced  to  these 
iora2«w  <f  wiiiii  L^k^oj  do  acec-ozit  can 
be  pj^c^  tc3  :haB  h  has  t«ea  isundcd  to 
discEfc^  a:c!*.zfr*:o  coa^:^  4.  That 
there  are  isaav  ccen&rctf^  ^i  she  boman 
mini  tsrr% jar  tt>  every  Ban  <i?cne  to  the 
&<e  of  nsascc  ao»i  Ktieseary  in  the  ocdinary 
cvMkdoet  <f  Lift,  wh^eh  cn?ly  a  convicsiosi  of 
some  de-pee  «if  zirwer  in  osirselves  and  in 
others^  ~&  That  she  dascre  of  power  is  one 
of  the  strv&rest  padwajos  cf  hn 


CHAPTER  III. 
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Tbb  acthor.  ha«is^  rcfzted  the  Gsne- 
siaa  doctrine  of  innate  ideasv  took  np.  pcr- 
hsps  too  nshly,  an  eptnioB  that  ^  o«r 
simpie  ideas  are  rx.  eitber  by  ScnsatioBor 
by  Reflection — that  ia»   by  onr   extetaai 

tioos  of  oor  own  mimiih. 

Thrvniehoat  the  whole  of  hk  ^  Esmy."*  he 
shews  a  £itheriy  affection  to  this  opinioiiy 
aoi  often  strains  very  hard  to  reduce  oor 
fcsple  iicas  to  oce  of  those  soorcca.  or 
ci:^  Of  this  several  instances  mi^  be 
fiv^n.  ia  hii  accoont  of  oor  idea  of  ««A^oacr, 
cf  'far'i  hiffv.  of  ptrti •  aoi  idtimiiy*  Omittinr 
these  as  focvvni  to  the  presciit  snbjeetTl 
«hall  only  take  couce  of  the  aceonnt  he 
gives  of  oor  i«iea  of  ^<wer.     [3] 

The  son:  of  ic  »,  that  obserricz^  by  oor 
sensesy  various  changes  in  obj«Kt^  we  col- 
lect the  posfiibilicy  in  one  object  :•>  be  chan- 
zed.  and  in  another  a  poe^bilxty  of  m^k^ 
that  chansre.  and  so  cvsie  by  that  idea 
•hieh  we  call  p;wer. 

Tbcs  we  <ay  the  tire  has  a  p>:>wer  to  meh 
zold,  anl  zold  has  po«er  tt>  be  c::elted; 
th-?  dr^  he  calls  active,  the  secvcd  passiva 
power. 

He  tiiinks^  however,  that  we  have  the 
most  distinct  notion  of  actire  power,  by 
aiteiidio2  to  the  power  which  we  oarseWc^ 
exert,  in  sivin?  motion  to  oor  bodies  when 
at  rest,  or  in  directing  our  thootelifes  to  this 
or  the  other  object  as  we  wilL^  And  this 
way  of  forming  the  idea  of  power  he  attri- 
to  Tcflecdoo,  as  he  refers  the  former 
toi 

Ofe  this  accmmt  of  the  oriftin  of  oor  idea 
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of  power,  I  would  beg  leave  to  make  two 
remarks,  with  the  respect  that  is  most  justly 
doe  to  so  great  a  philosopher  and  to  good 
m  man. 

1.  Whereas  he  distinguishes  power  into 
motive  and  pa*sive^  I  conceive  passive  power 
is  no  power  at  all.  He  means  by  it,  the 
possibility  of  being  changed.  To  call  this 
pmrer,  seems  to  be  a  misapplication  of  the 
word.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  met 
with  the  phrase  passive  power  in  any  other 
good  author.  Mr  Locke  seems  to  have 
been  unlucky  in  inventing  it;  and  it  de- 
serves not  to  be  retained  in  our  Unguage.* 
124] 

Perfai^  he  was  unwarily  led  into  it,  as 
An  opposite  to  active  power.  But  I  con- 
ceive we  call  certain  powers  activey  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  other  powers  that  are 
ealtod  »peeuiaiive.f  As  all  mankind  distin- 
guish action  from  speculation,  it  is  very 
proper  to  distinguish  the  powers  by  which 
those  different  operations  aie  performed 
into  active  and  speculative.  Mr  Locke, 
indeed,  admowledges  that  active  power  is 
more  properly  called  power ;  but  I  see  no 
propriety  at  all  in  passive  power;  it  is  a 
powerless  power,  and  a  contradiction  in 
teimSi 

2.  I  would  observe,  that  Mr  Locke  seems 
to  have  imposed  upon  himself,  in  attorapt- 
rag  to  reconcile  this  account  of  the  idea  of 
power  to  his  favourite  doctrine,  that  nil  our 
simple  ideas  are  ideas  of  sensation,  or  of 
reflection. 

There  are  two  steps,  according  to  his 
aeoount,  which  the  mind  takes  in  forming  this 
idea  of  power :  Jirst,  It  observes  changes  in 
things ;  and,  teetAdly,  From  these  changes 
it  infers  a  cause  of  them,  and  a  power  to 
produce  them. 

If  both  these  steps  are  operations  of  tlie 
external  senses,  or  of  consciousness,  then 
the  idea  of  power  may  be  called  an  idea  of 
sensation,  or  of  reflection.  But,  if  either 
of  those  steps  requires  the  co-operation  of 
other  powers  c^f  the  mind,  it  will  follow, 

*  TbliNfAgraph  if  erronc<Hi<<  in  almoat  all  its  itatc 
mcot*.  Locke  did  not  invent  the  phrase  positive 
pateer.  The  distinction  ofiutaf^f  r*y  rtiiv  (i.  in^- 
yvr$xii)  potentia  activa.  and  iuvttfMt  r*v  irarx^* 
lKrt^fm*ri)  poUntia  passivat  wm  ostablitihed,  if 
not  invented,  by  Aristotle  :  and,  subsequently  tohim, 
it  became  one  not  only  common  but  classical.  So 
far,  therefore,  ia  the  ^hrttse passive  power  from  being 
not  to  be  met  with  in  anp  other  good  author,  it  is 
to  be  ftiund  In  almost  everp  metaphysical  system 
whatever  before  Luclte.  Rcid  undetKtands  by  Poteer 
tntxi'lj  Active  Powers  mficaci/.  Force,  Vis,-  and  in 
tliis  exclusive  sense.  Passive  Pourr  is  certainly  **  a 
eoDtndiction  in  terms."  But  thi*  is  not  the  mean, 
toll  attached  to  it  by  philosophers  in  general  The 
week  language,  I  may  observe,  aflbrds  a  fine  iilus. 
nation  oftbe  ooatrasi  and  correlation  ot  power  active 
sad  pomtr  poistve  in  Its  adjectives  ending  in  rimn 
and  «w*  It  has  also  others  to  express  power  in 
action,  and  power  that  must  of  necessity  be  exerted. 

t  'Sae  tail  note,  and  note  *,  at  p.  &I\>.H. 


that  the  idea  of  power  cannot  be  got  by 
sensation,  nor  by  reflection,  nor  by  both 
together.*  Let  us,  therefore,  consider  each 
of  these  steps  by  itselH 

Firsts  We  observe  various  changes  in 
things.  And  Mr  Locke  takes  it  for  granted, 
that  changes  in  external  things  are  observed 
by  our  senses,  and  that  changes  in  our 
thoughts  are  observed  by  consciousness. 

I  grant  that  it  may  be  said,  that  changes 
in  things  are  observed  by  our  senses,  when 
we  do  not  mean  to  exclude  every  other 
faculty  from  a  share  in  this  operation.  And 
it  would  be  ridiculous  to  censure  the  phrasei, 
when  it  is  80  used  in  popular  discourse. 
[251 

But  it  is  necessary  to  Mr  Lockers  pur- 
pose, that  changes  in  external  things  should 
be  observed  by  the  senses  alone,  excluding 
every  other  faculty ;  because  every  faculty 
that  is  necessary  in  order  to  observe  the 
change,  will  claim  a  share  in  the  origin  of 
the  idea  of  power. 

Now,  it  is  evident,  that  memory  is  no 
less  necessary  than  the  senses,  in  order  to 
our  observing  changes  in  external  things, 
and  therefore  the  idea  of  power,  derived 
from  the  changes  observed,  may  as  justly 
be  ascribed  to  memory  as  to  the  senses. 

Every  change  supposes  two  states  of  the 
thing  changed.  Both  theso  states  may  be 
past ;  one  of  them  at  least  must  be  past  j 
and  one  only  can  be  present.  By  our  senses 
we  may  ol»erve  the  present  state  of  the 
thing;  but  memory  must  supply  us  with 
the  past ;  and,  unless  we  remember  the  past 
state,  we  can  perceive  no  change. 

The  same  observation  may  be  applied  to 
consciousness.  The  truth,  therefore,  is, 
th.it,  by  the  senses  alone,  without  memory, 
or  by  consciousness  alone,  without  memory, 
no  change  can  be  observed.  Every  idea^ 
therefore,  that  is  derived  from  observing 
changes  in  things,  must  have  its  origin, 
partly  from  memory,  and  not  from  the 
senses  alone,  nor  from  consciousness  alone, 
nor  from  both  together,  i* 

The  second  step  made  by  the  mind  in 
forming  thb  idea  of  power  is  this  : — From 
the  changes  observed  we  collect  a  cause  of 
those  changes,  and  a  power  to  produce 
them. 

Here  one  might  ask  Mr  Locke,  whether 
it  is  by  our  senses  that  we  draw  this  con- 
clusion, or  is  it  by  consciousness  ?  Is  rea- 
soning the  province  of  the  senses,  or  is  it 

*  Ixwke  does  not  exclude  the  co.4)peraU<in  of  other 
faculties.  Sensation  and  Reflection  are,  in  his  philo- 
sophy, the  exclusive  sourcut  and  not  the  exclusive 
elaboratort  of  our  notions.  The  only  qucMlon  Is,  do 
all  our  notions  spring  from  experience  r    H. 

t  Mr  Locke  cud  not,  like  Rnd,  contradistinguish 
consciousness  and  memory,  as  two  separate  and  spe. 
cial  faculties ;  iMit  memory  he  properly  regarded  as  a 
mere  modification  of  consciousness.  The  same  may 
l«  said  in  regard  to  oar  reasoning  Mxet  In  what 
follows.— H. 
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the  province  of  oonsciousness  ?  If  the 
senses  can  draw  one  conclusion  from  pre- 
mises, they  may  draw  five  hundred,  and 
demonstrate  the  whole  elements  of  Euclid. 
I26J 

Thus,  I  think,  it  appears,  that  the  ac- 
count which  Mr  Locke  himself  gives  of  the 
origin  of  our  idea  of  power,  cannot  be  re- 
conciled to  his  favourite  doctrine — That  all 
our  simple  ideas  have  their  origin  from 
sensation  or  reflection;  and  that,  in  attempt- 
ing to  derive  the  idea  of  power  from  these 
two  sources  only,  he  unawares  brings  in  our 
memory,  and  our  reasoning  power,  for  a 
share  in  its  origin. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OP  MR  HUMK*8  OPINION  OP  THB  IDBA  OP 
POWER. 

This  very  ingenious  author  adopts  the 
principle  of  Mr  Locke  before  mentioned — 
That  all  our  simple  ideas  are  derived  either 
from  sensation  or  reflection.  This  he  seems 
to  understand  even  in  a  stricter  sense  than 
Mr  Locke  did.  For  he  will  have  all  our 
simple  ideas  to  be  copies  of  preceding  im- 
pressions, either  of  our  external  senses  or 
of  consciousness.  "  After  the  most  accu- 
rate examination,*'  saya  he,  <*  of  which  I 
am  capable,  I  venture  to  adBfirm,  that  the 
rule  here  holds  without  any  exception,  and 
that  every  simple  idea  has  a  simple  impres- 
sion which  resembles  it,  and  every  simple 
impresssion  a  correspondent  idea.  Every 
one  may  satisfy  himself  in  this  point,  by 
running  over  as  many  as  he  pleases.** 

I  observe  here,  by  the  way,  that  this 
conclusion  is  formed  by  the  author  rashly 
atid  unphilosophically.  For  it  is  a  conclu- 
sion that  admits  of  no  proof  but  by  induc- 
tion ;  and  it  is  upon  this  ground  that  he 
himself  founds  it.  The  induction  cannot 
be  perfect  till  every  simple  idea  that  can 
enter  into  the  human  mmd  be  examined, 
and  be  shewn  to  be  copied  from  a  resembling 
impression  of  sense  or  of  consciousness.  No 
man  can  pretend  to  have  made  this  examin- 
ation of  all  our  simple  ideas  without  ex- 
ception ;  and,  therefore,  no  man  can,  con- 
sbtently  with  the  rules  of  philosophising, 
assure  us,  that  this  conclusion  holds  with- 
out any  exception.     [27] 

The  author  professes,  in  his  title  page,  to 
introduce  into  moral  subjects,  the  experi- 
mental method  of  reasoning.  This  was  a 
very  laudable  attempt ;  but  he  ought  to 
have  known  that  it  is  a  rule  in  the  experi- 
mental method  of  reasoning — That  conclu- 
sions established  by  induction  ought  never 
to  exclude  exceptions,  if  any  such  should 
afterwards  appear  from  observation  or  ex- 
periment.    Sir  Isaac  Newton,  speaking  of 


such  conclusions,  says,  '*  £t  si  quando  in 
experiundo  postea  reperiatur  aliquid,  quod 
a  parte  oontraria  faciat ;  tum  demum,  non 
sine  istis  exceptionibus  afiirmetur  conclusio 
opportebit"  "  But,*'  says  our  author,  "  I 
will  venture  to  afiirm  that  the  rule  here 
holds  without  anv  exception.** 

Accordingly,  throughout  the  whole  trea- 
tise, this  general  rule  is  considered  as  of 
sufficient  authority,  in  itself,  to  exclude, 
even  from  a  hearing,  everything  that  appears 
to  be  an  exception  to  it.  This  is  contrary 
to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  experi- 
mental method  of  reasoning,  and,  therefore, 
may  be  called  rash  and  unphilosophicaL 

Having  thus  established  this  general 
principle,  the  author  does  great  execution 
by  it  among  our  ideas.  He  finds,  that  we 
have  no  idea  of  substaneey  material  or 
spiritual ;  that  body  and  mind  are  only  cer- 
tain trains  of  related  impressions  and  ideas ; 
that  we  have  no  idea  of  tpace  or  duration^ 
and  no  idea  of  power,  active  or  intellectual. 

[2ai 

Mr  Locke  used  his  principle  of  sensation 
and  reflection  ^ith  greater  moderation  and 
mercy.  Bein^  uuvinilling  to  thrust  the  ideas 
we  have  mentioned  into  the  limbo  of  non- 
existence, he  stretches  sensation  and  reflec- 
tion to  the  very  utmost,  in  order  to  receive 
these  ideas  within  the  pale;  and  draws 
them  into  it,  as  it  were,  by  violence. 

But  thb  author,  instead  of  shewing  them 
any  favour,  seems  fond  to  get  rid  of  them. 

Of  the  ideas  mentioned,  it  is  only  that  of 
poteer  that  concerns  our  present  subject. 
And,  with  regard  to  this,  the  author  boldly 
affirms,  "  That  we  never  have  any  idea  of 
Power ;  tliat  we  deceive  Surselves  when  wo 
imagine  we  are  possessed  of  any  idea  of  this 
kind." 

He  begins  with  observing,  "That  the 
terms  ejicacy,  agency^  power ,  fore*',  energy, 
are  all  nearly  synonymous  ;  and,  therefore, 
it  is  an  absurdity  to  employ  any  of  them  in 
defining  the  rest.  By  this  olmervation," 
says  he,  "  we  reject  at  once  all  the  vulgar 
definitions  which  philosophers  have  given 
of  power  and  effieae-J** 

8urely  this  author  was  not  ignorant  that 
there  are  many  things  of  which  we  have  a 
clear  and  distinct  conception,  which  arc  so 
simple  in  their  nature,  that  they -cannot  be 
defined  any  other  way  than  by  synonvmous 
words.  It  is  true  that  this  is  not  a  logical 
definition ;  but  that  there  is,  as  he  affirms, 
an  absurdity  in  using  it,  when  no  better  can 
be  had,  I  cannot  perceive. 

He  mi^ht  here  have  applied  to  power  and 
rfficacy^  what  he  says,  in  another  place,  of 
pride  and  humility,  "  The  passions  of 
pi  ide  and  humility, ^^  he  says,  "  being  simple 
and  uniform  impressions,  it  is  impossible  we 
can  ever  give  a  just  definition  of  them.  As 
the  words  are  of  general  use,  and  the  things 

[26-28] 
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they  represent  the  most  common  of  any, 
every  one,  of  himaelf,  will  be  able  to  form  a 
just  notion  of  them  without  danger  of 
mistake."     [29] 

He  mentions  Mr  Locke*s  account  of  the 
idea  of  Power — that,  observing  various 
changes  in  things,  we  conclude  that  there 
must  be  somewhere  a  power  capable  of 
producing  them,  and  so  arrive  at  hist,  by 
this  reasoning,  at  the  idea  of  Power  and 


'^BnV'ttyshe,  "  to  be  satisfied  that  this 
explication  is  more  popubur  than  philoso- 
phical,  we  need  but  reflect  on  two  very 
obvious  principles :  first.  That  Reason  alone 
can  9€ver  give  ria-i  to  any  original  idea  ;* 
and,  secondlpr,  That  Reaeontoe  distinguished 
from  Espertence^  can  never  make  us  con* 
elude  that  a  eause,  or  productive  quaUtg,  is 
abeoluielg  requisite  to  every  begintUng  of 
ejrisienee,"'f 

Before  we  consider  the  two  principles 
which  our  author  opposes  to  the  popular 
opinion  of  Mr  Locke,  I  observe — 

Firstj  That  there  are  some  popular  opi- 
nions, which,  on  that  very  account,  deserve 
more  regard  from  philosophers  than  this 
author  is  wUling  to  bestow. 

That  things  cannot  begin  to  exist,  nor 
undergo  any  change,  without  a  cause  that 
hath  power  to  produce  that  change,  is  in- 
deed so  popuUr  an  opinion  that,  I  believe, 
this  author  is  the  first  of  mankind  that  ever 
called  it  in  question.  It  is  so  popular  that 
there  is  not  a  man  of  conmion  prudence 
who  does  not  act  from  this  opinion,  and 
rely  upon  it  every  day  of  his  life.  And 
any  man  who  should  conduct  himself  by 
the  contrary  opinion,  would  soon  be  con- 
fined as  insane,  and  continue  in  that  state 
till  a  sufficient  cause  was  found  for  his 
enlargement     [30] 

Sudi  a  popular  opinion  as  this  stands 
upon  a  higher  authority  than  that  of  phi- 
losophy; and  philosophy  must  strike  sail 
to  it,  if  she  would  not  render  herself  con- 
temptible to  every  man  of  common  under- 
standing. 

For  Uiongh,  in  matters  of  deep  specula- 
tion, the  multitude  must  be  guided  by  phi- 
losophers,  yet,  in  things  that  are  within  the 
reaeh  of  eveiy  man*s  understanding,  and 
upon  which  the  whole  conduct  of  human 
life  turns,  the  philosopher  must  follow  the 
multitude,  or  make  himself  perfectly  ridi- 
culous. 

Secondly,  I  observe,  that  whether  this 
))opular  opinion  be  true  or  fals^  it  follows, 
from  men's  having  this  opinion,  that  they 

♦  In  iittiCT  word*— there  are  no  native  or  a  priori 
ootuMM  in  the  InteUect ;  all  are  immediate  or  mediate 
educU  ftom  experiencei— H. 

t  Id  other  words,  that  we  cannot,  on  the  Prfaid. 
pit  qfC&ntradiction,  tbew,  that  for  ererrthing  which 
Mgiiw  to  be,  a  cau«e  romt  have  beeti.— H. 
[«9  311 


have  an  idea  of  power.  A  ftdse  opinion 
about  power,  no  less  than  a  true,  implies 
an  idea  of  power ;  for  how  can  men  have 
any  opinion,  true  or  false,  about  a  thing  of 
wluch  they  have  no  idea  ? 

The  /irst  of  the  very  obvious  principles 
which  the  author  opposes  to  Mr  Locke*s 
account  of  the  idea  of  power,  is— that  Rea» 
son  alone  can  never  give  rise  to  any  original 
idea. 

This  appears  to  me  so  far  from  being  a 
very  obvious  principle,  that  the  contrary  is 
very  obvious. 

Is  it  not  our  reasoning  faculty  that  gives 
rise  to  tho  idea  of  reasoning  itself?*  As 
our  idea  of  sight  takes  its  rise  from  our  be- 
ing endowed  with  that  faculty,  so  does  our 
idea  of  reasoning.  Do  not  the  ideas  of 
demonstration,  of  probability,  our  ideas  of 
a  syllogism,  of  major,  minor  and  conclu- 
sion, of  an  enthymeme,  dilemma,  sorites, 
and  all  the  various  modes  of  reasoning,  take 
their  rise  from  the  faculty  of  reason  ?  Or 
is  it  possible  that  a  being,  not  endowed  with 
the  faculty  of  reasoning,  should  have  these 
ideas  ?  Thb  principle,  therefore,  is  so  far 
from  being  obviously  true,  that  it  appears 
to  be  obviously  false.     [31] 

The  second  obvious  principle  is.  That 
Reason,  as  distinguished  from  Experience^ 
can  never  make  us  conclutie,  that  a  cause,  or 
productive  quality,  is  absolutely  requisite  to 
every  beginning  of  existence. 

In  some  '*  Essays  on  the  Intellectual 
Powers  of  Man,"  I  had  occasion  to  treat 
of  this  principle, — That  every  change  in 
nature  must  have  a  cause  ;  and,  to  pre- 
vent repetition,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  the 
reader  to  what  is  said  upon  this  subject, 
Elssay  vi.  Chap.  6.  I  endeavoured  to 
shew  that  it  is  a  first  principle,  evident 
to  all  men  come  to  years  of  tmderstand- 
ing.  Besides  its  having  been  imiversally 
received,  without  the  least  doubt,  firom 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  it  has  thb 
sure  mark  of  a  first  principle,  that  the 
belief  of  it  is  absolutely  necessary  in  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  life,  and,  without  it. 
no  man  could  act  with  common  prudence! 
or  avoid  the  imputation  of  insanity.  Yet 
a  philosopher,  who  acted  upon  tiie  firm 
belief  of  it  every  day  of  his  life,  thinks  fit, 
in  his  closet,  to  call  it  in  question. 

He  insinuates  here  that  we  may  know 
it  from  experience,  [?]  I  endeavoured  to 
shew,  that  we  do  not  learn  it  from  expe- 
rience, for  two  reasons. 

First — Because  it  is  a  necessary  truth, 
and  has  always  been  received  as  a  necessary 
truth.  Erperience  gives  no  information  <{/ 
what  is  necessary ^  or  of  what  must  bc^ 

We  may  know  from  experience,  what  is, 

«  Mr  Hume  lays,  "reason  atone  "—H. 
t  Sceabore,ppwSS),a;  45ft, b;  400, a;  endnotes. 
Sec  also  note  T H. 
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or  \vb&t  WHS,  and  from  tliat  may  proba- 
bly conclude  wbat  Bhall  be  in  like  circum- 
stances; but,  with  regard  to  what  must 
necessarily  be,  experience  is  perfectly  silent. 

Thus  we  know,  by  unvaried  experience, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  that  the 
sun  and  stars  rise  in  the  cast  and  set  in 
the  west  But  no  man  believes,  that  it 
could  not  possibly  have  been  otherwise, 
or  that  it  did  not  depend  upon  the  will 
and  power  of  Him  who  made  the  world, 
whether  the  earth  should  revolve  to  the 
east  or  to  the  west.     [32] 

In  like  nianner,  if  we  had  experience, 
ever  so  constant,  that  every  change  in  na- 
ture we  have  observed,  actually  had  a  cause, 
this  might  afford  ground  to  believe,  that, 
for  the  future,  it  shall  be  so  ;  but  no  ground 
at  all  to  believe  that  it  must  be  so,  and 
cannot  be  otherwise. 

Another  reason  to  shew  that  this  princi- 
ple is  not  learned  from  experience  is — Thai 
experience  does  not  ehew  ut  a  cause  of  one 
in  a  hundred  of  those  ehangea  which  we 
obetrve,  and  therefore  can  never  teach  us 
that  there  must  be  a  cause  t^all. 

Of  all  the  paradoxes  this  author  has  ad- 
Tanced,  there  is  not  one  more  shocking  to 
the  human  understanding  than  this,  Tliat 
things  may  begin  to  exist  without  a  cause.* 
This  would  put  an  end  to  all  speculation, 
as  well  as  to  all  the  business  of  life.  The 
employment  of  speculative  men,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  has  been  to  inves- 
tigate the  causes  of  things.  What  pity  is 
it,  they  never  thought  of  putting  the  pre- 
vious question.  Whether  things  have  a 
cause  or  not  ?  This  question  has  at  last 
been  started ;  and  what  is  there  so  ridi- 
culous as  not  to  be  maintained  by  some  phi- 
k)sopher  ? 

Enough  has  been  said  upon  it,  and  more, 
I  think,  than  it  deserves.  But,  being  about 
to  treat  of  the  active  powers  of  the  human 
mind,  I  thought  it  improper  to  take  no  no- 
tice of  what  has  been  said  by  so  celebrated 
a  Philosopher,  to  shew  that  there  is  not,  in 
the  human  mind,  any  idea  of  power. -f*    [33] 


ClIAPTEU  V. 

WHKTHER  BBINOS  THAT  HAVE  NO  WILL 
NOR  UNDBRSTANniNG  MAY  HAVK  ACTIVK 
POWER. 

That  active  power  is  an  attribute,  which 
cannot  exist  but  in  some  bcinjj  possessed  of 
that  power,  and  the  Bubjcct  of  that  attri- 
bute, I  tike  ftir  granted  as  a  self-evident 
truth.     Whether  there  can  be  active  power 

*  ThU  U  not  Hume's  assertion  j  but  that,  on  the 
ptychological  doctrine  generally  admitted,  wt>  have  no 
valid  aaauranoe  that  they  majr  no*.— H. 

f  On  Brown'a  oritlcum  of  Reid,  nee  Note  Q.     Fl. 


in  a  subject  which  has  no  thought^  no  un- 
derstanding, no  will,  is  not  so  evident 

The  ambiguity  of  the  words  p^wer,  cause^ 
aijciit,  and  of  all  the  words  related  to  these;, 
tends  to  perplex  this  question.  The  weak- 
ness of  human  understanding,  which  gives 
us  only  an  indirect  and  relative  conception  of 
power,  contributes  to  darken  our  reasoning, 
and  should  make  us  cautious  and  modest  in 
our  determinations. 

We  can  derive  little  light  in  this  matter 
from  the  events  which  we  observe  in  the 
course  of  nature.  We  perceive  changes 
innumerable  in  things  without  us.  We 
know  that  those  changes  must  be  produced 
by  the  active  power  of  some  agent ;  but  we 
neither  perceive  the  agent  nor  the  power, 
but  the  change  only.  Whether  the  things 
be  active,  or  merely  passive,  is  not  easily  dis* 
covered.  And  though  it  may  be  an  object 
of  curiosity  to  the  speculative  few,  it  does 
not  greatly  concern  the  many. 

To  know  the  event  and  the  circumstances 
that  attended  it,  and  to  know  in  what  cir- 
cumstances like  events  may  be  expected, 
may  be  of  consequence  in  the  conduct  of 
life ;  but  to  know  the  real  efficient,  whether 
it  be  matter  or  mind,  whether  of  a  supe- 
rior or  inferior  order,  concerns  us  little. 
[34] 

Thus  it  is  with  regard  to  all  the  effects 
we  ascribe  to  nature. 

Nature  is  the  name  we  give  to  the  effi- 
cient cause  of  innumerable  effects  which 
fall  daily  under  our  observation.  But  if  it 
be  asked  what  nature  is— whether  the  first 
universal  cause  or  a  subordinate  one,  whe- 
ther one  or  many,  whether  intelligent  or 
unintelligent — upon  these  points  we  find 
various  conjectures  and  theories,  but  no 
soUd  ground  upon  which  we  can  rest  And 
I  apprehend  the  wisest  men  are  they  who 
are  sensible  that  they  know  nothing  of  the 
matter. 

From  the  course  of  events  in  the  natural 
world,  we  have  sufficient  reason  to  conclude 
the  existence  of  an  eternal  intelligent  lirst 
Cause.  But  whether  Ho  acts  inmicdiately 
in  the  production  of  those  events,  or  by 
subordinate  intelligent  agents,  or  by  in- 
struments that  are  unintelligent,  and  what 
the  number,  the  nature,  and  the  different 
offices,  of  those  agents  or  instruments  may 
be— these  I  apprehend  to  be  mysteries 
placed  beyond  the  limits  of  human  know- 
ledge. Wo  see  an  established  order  in  the 
succession  of  natural  events,  but  we  see 
not  the  bond  that  connocts  them  together. 

Since  we  derive  so  little  light,  with  re- 
gard to  efficient  causes  and  their  active 
power,  from  attention  to  the  natural  world, 
let  us  next  attend  to  the  moral,  I  mean  to 
human  actions  and  conduct 

Mr  Locke  observes  very  justly,  "That, 
from  the  observation  of  the  operation  of 
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bodies  by  our  Beutes,  we  have  but  a  very  im- 
perfect obscure  idea  of  active  power,  since 
they  aflbrd  us  not  any  idea  in  themselves 
of  the  power  to  begin  any  action,  either  of 
motion  or  thought."  He  adds,  *^  That  we 
find  in  ourselves  a  power  to  begin  or  for- 
bear, continue  or  end,  several  actions  of 
our  minds  and  motions  of  our  bodies>  barely 
by  a  thought  or  preference  of  the  mind,  or- 
dering, or,  as  it  were,  commanding  the  do- 
ing or  not  doing  such  a  particular  action. 
This  power  which  the  mind  has  thus  to 
order  the  consideration  of  any  idea,  or  the 
forbearing  to  consider  it,  or  to  prefer  the 
motion  of  any  part  of  the  body  to  its  rest, 
and  nice  verga,  in  any  particular  instance, 
is  that  whidi  we  call  the  will  The  actual 
exercise  of  that  power,  by  directing  any 
particular  action,  or  its  forbearance,  is  that 
which  we  call  volition  or  wiUingJ**     [35] 

According  to  Mr  Locke,  therefore,  the 
only  clear  notion  or  idea  we  have  of  active 
power,  is  taken  from  the  power  which  we 
find  in  ourselves  to  give  certain  motions  to 
<mr  bodies,  or  a  certain  direction  to  our 
thoughts ;  and  this  power  in  ourselves  can 
be  brought  into  action  only  by  willing  or 
▼olition. 

From  this,  I  think,  it  follows,  that,  if  we 
had  not  will,  and  that  degree  of  understand- 
ing which  will  necessarily  implies,  we  could 
exert  no  active  power,  and,  consequently, 
could  liave  none ;  for  power  that  cannot  be 
exerted  is  no  power.  It  follows,  also,  that 
the  active  power,  of  which  only  we  can 
have  an  V  disthict  conception,  can  be  only  in 
beings  that  have  understanding  and  will. 

Power  to  produce  any  effect,  implies 
power  not  to  produce  it.  We  can  conceive 
no  way  in  which  power  may  be  determined 
to  one  of  these  rather  than  the  other,  in  a 
beiuff  that  has  no  wilL 

Whatever  is  the  effect  of  active  power, 
must  be  something  that  is  contingent  Con- 
tingent existence  is  that  which  depended 
upon  the  power  and  will  of  its  cause.  Op- 
posed to  this,  is  necessary  ext8tenc<>,  which 
we  ascribe  to  the  Supreme  Being,  because 
his  existence  is  not  owing  to  the  power  of 
any  being.  The  same  distinction  there  is  be- 
tween contingent  and  necessary  truth.  [36] 

That  the  planets  of  our  system  go  round 
the  sun  from  west  to  east,  is  a  contingent 
truth  ;  because  it  depended  upon  the  power 
and  will  of  Him  who  made  the  planetary 
system,  and  gave  motion  to  it.  That  a 
circle  and  a  right  line  can  cut  one  another 
only  in  two  points,  is  a  truth  which  depeuds 
upon  no  power  nor  will,  and,  therefore,  is 
called  necessary  and  immutable.  Contin- 
gency, therefore,  has  a  rehtion  to  active 
power,  as  all  active  power  is  exerted  in  con- 
tingent events,  and  as  such  events  can 
have  no  existence  but  by  the  exertion  of 
active  power. 


When  I  observe  a  plant  growing  from 
its  seed  to  maturity,  I  know  tluit  there  mual 
be  a  cause  that  has  power  to  produce  this 
effect.  But  I  see  neither  the  cause  nor  the 
manner  of  its  operation. 

But,  in  certain  motions  of  my  body  and 
directions  of  my  thought,  I  know  not  only 
that  there  must  be  a  cause  that  has  power 
to  produce  these  effects,  but  that  I  am  that 
cause;  and  I  am  conscious  of  what  I  do 
in  order  to  the  production  of  them. 

From  the  consciousness  of  our  own  acti« 
vity,  seems  to  be  derived  not  only  the 
clearest,  but  the  only  conception  wo  can 
form  of  activity,  or  tlie  exertion  of  active 
power.* 

As  I  am  unable  to  form  a  notion  of  any 
intellectual  power  different  in  kind  from 
those  I  possess,  the  same  holds  with  respect 
to  active  power.  If  all  men  had  been  blind, 
we  should  have  had  no  conception  of  the 
power  of  seeing,  nor  any  name  for  it  in 
language.  If  man  had  not  the  powers  of 
abstraction  and  reasoning,  we  could  not  have 
had  any  conception  of  these  operations.  In 
like  manner,  if  he  had  not  some  degree  of 
active  power,  and  if  he  were  not  conscious 
of  the  exertion  of  it  in  his  voluntary  actions^ 
it  is  probable  he  could  have  no  conception 
of  activity,  or  of  active  power.     [37  J 

A  train  of  events  following  one  another 
ever  so  regularly,  could  never  lead  us  to 
the  notion  of  a  cause,  if  we  had  not,  from 
our  constitution,  a  conviction  of  the  neces- 
sity of  a  cause  to  every  event 

And  of  the  manner  in  which  a  cause  may 
exert  its  active  power,  we  can  have  no  con- 
ception, but  from  consciousness  of  the 
manner  in  which  our  own  active  power  is 
exerted. 

With  regard  to  the  operations  of  nature, 
it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know,  that,  what- 
ever the  agents  may  be,  whatever  the  man- 
ner of  their  operation  or  the  extent  of  their 
power,  they  depend  upon  the  First  Cause, 
and  are  under  lib  control ;  and  this  indeed 
is  all  that  we  know ;  beyond  this  we  are 
left  in  darkness.  But,  in  what  regards 
human  actions,  wc  have  a  more  immediate 
concern. 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  us,  as 
moral  and  accountable  creatures,  to  know 
what  actions  are  in  our  own  power,  because 
it  is  for  these  only  that  we  can  be  account- 
able to  our  Maker,  or  to  our  fellow-men  in 
society  ;  by  these  only  we  can  merit  praise 
or  blame ;  in  these  only  all  our  prudence, 
wisdom,  and  virtue  must  be  employed ;  and, 
therefore,  with  regard  to  them,  the  wise 
Author  of  nature  has  not  left  us  in  the 
dark. 

*  From  this  contcioukneM,  man jr  philOMi|ihrrK  h»ve, 
•Aer  Locke,  endeavound  to  deduce  our  wluile  notion 
of  Cautaiit^.  Ti>e  ablest  derelo|Kraent  of  thi*  t  heory 
ii  that  of  M.  Maine  de  BIran  ;  the  ablest  refUUtion 
ont  that  of  hii  nrirnd  and  editor,  M.  Cousin.— II 
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Every  man  b  led  by  nature  to  attribute 
to  himself  the  free  determinations  of  his 
own  will,  and  to  believe  those  events  to  be 
in  his  power  which  depend  upon  his  will. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  self-evident,  that 
nothing  is  in  our  power  that  is  not  subject 
to  our  will. 

We  grow  from  childhood  to  manhood, 
we  digest  our  food,  our  blood  circulates,  our 
heart  and  arteries  beat,  wc  are  sometimes 
sick  aud  sometimes  in  health ;  all  these 
things  must  be  done  by  the  power  of  some 
agent ;  but  they  are  not  done  by  our  power. 
How  do  we  know  this  ?  Because  they  are 
not  subject  to  our  will.  This  is  the  infal- 
lible criterion  by  which  we  distinguish  wliat 
is  our  doine  from  what  is  not ;  what  is  in 
our  power  from  what  is  not     [38] 

Human  power,  therefore,  can  only  be 
exerted  by  will,  and  we  are  unable  to  con- 
ceive any  active  power  to  be  exerted  with- 
out wilL  Every  man  knows  iufallibly  that 
what  is  done  by  his  conscious  will  and  in- 
tention, is  to  be  imputed  to  him,  as  the 
agent  or  cause ;  and  that  whatever  is  done 
without  his  will  and  intention,  canuot  be 
imputed  to  him  with  truth. 

We  judge  of  the  actions  and  conduct  of 
other  men  by  the  same  rule  as  we  judge  of 
our  own.  In  morals,  it  ib  self-evident  that 
no  man  can  be  the  object  either  of  approba- 
tion or  of  blame  for  what  he  did  not.  But 
how  shall  we  know  whether  it  is  his  doing 
or  not  ?  If  the  action  depended  upon  his 
wUl,  and  if  he  intended  and  willed  it,  it  is 
hb  action  in  the  judgment  of  all  mankind. 
But  if  it  was  done  without  hb  knowledge, 
or  without  hb  will  and  intention,  it  b  as 
certain  that  he  did  it  not,  and  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  imputed  to  him  as  the  ageut. 

When  there  b  any  doubt  to  whom  a  par- 
tlcuhur  action  ought  to  be  imputed,  the 
doubt  arises  only  from  our  ignorance  of 
facts  ;  when  the  facts  relating  to  it  are 
known,  no  man  of  understanding  has  any 
doubt  to  whom  the  action  ought  to  be  im- 
puted. 

The  general  rules  of  imputation  are  self- 
evident  They  have  been  the  same  in  all 
ages,  and  among  all  civilized  nations.  No 
ni:m  blames  another  for  being  black  or  fair, 
fur  liaving  a  fever  or  the  falling  sickness ; 
because  these  things  are  believ^  not  to  be 
in  hb  power;  and  they  are  believed  not  to 
be  in  hb  power,  because  they  depend  not 
upon  hb  wilL  We  can  never  conceive  that 
a  Bian*s  duty  goes  beyond  hb  power,  or  that 
his  power  goes  beyond  what  depends  upon 
hb  will     [39] 

Reason  leads  us  to  ascribe  unlimited 
power  to  the  Supreme  Being.  But  what 
do  we  mean  by  unlimited  power  ?  It  b 
power  to  do  whatsoever  he  wills.  To  sup- 
pose him  to  do  what  he  does  not  will  to  do, 
IB  absurd. 


The  only  dbtmct  conception  I  can  form 
of  active  power  is,,  that  it  b  an  attribute  in 
a  being  by  which  he  can  do  certain  things 
if  he  wills.  This,  after  all,  b  only  a  rela- 
tive conception.  It  b  relative  to  the  effect, 
and  to  the  will  of  producing  it  Take  away 
these,  and  the  conception  vanbhes.  They 
are  the  handles  by  which  the  mind  takes 
hold  of  it.  When  they  are  taken  away,  our 
hold  b  gone.  The  same  b  the  case  with 
regard  to  other  relative  conceptions.  Thus 
velocity  b  a  real  state  of  a  body,  about  which 
philosophers  reason  with  the  force  of  de- 
monstration ;  but  our  conception  of  it  b 
relative  to  space  and  time.  What  b  velo- 
city in  a  body  ?  It  is  a  state  in  which  it 
passes  through  a  certain  space-in  a  certain 
time.  Space  and  time  are  very  different 
from  velocity ;  but  we  cannot  conceive  it 
but  by  its  relation  to  them.  The  effect 
produced,  and  the  will  to  produce  it,  are 
things  different  from  active  power,  but  we 
can  have  no  conception  of  it,  but  by  its  re- 
btion  to  them. 

Whether  the  conception  of  an  ef&cient 
cause,  and  of  real  activity,  could  ever  have 
entered  into  the  mind  of  man,  if  we  had 
not  had  the  experience  of  activity  in  our- 
selves, I  am  not  able  to  determine  with  cer- 
tainty. The  origin  of  many  of  our  concep- 
tions, and  even  of  many  of  our  judgments, 
b  not  so  easily  traced  as  philosophers  have 
generally  conceived-  No  man  can  recol- 
lect the  time  when  he  first  got  the  concep- 
tion  of  an  efficient  cause,  or  the  time  when 
he  first  got  the  belief  that  an  efficient  cause 
is  necessary  to  every  change  in  nature.  [40] 
The  conception  of  an  efficient  cause  may 
very  probably  be  derived  from  the  expe- 
rience we  have  had  in  very  early  life  of  our 
own  power  to  produce  certain  effects.  But 
the  belief,  that  no  event  can  happen  without 
an  efficient  cause,  cannot  be  derived  from 
experience.  We  may  learn  from  experience 
what  t>,  or  what  was,  but  no  experience 
can  teach  us  what  necessarily  must  be,* 

In  like  manner,  we  probably  derive  the 
conception  of  pain  from  tfie  experience  we 
have  Iiad  of  it  in  ourselves ;  but  our  belief 
that  pain  can  only  exist  in  a  being  that  hath 
life,  cannot  be  got  by  experience,  because 
it  b  a  necessary  truth  ;  and  no  necessary 
truth  can  have  its  attestation  from  expe- 
rience. 

If  it  be  so  that  the  conception  of  an  effi- 
cient cause  enters  into  the  mind,  only  from 
the  early  conviction  we  have  that  we  are 
the  efficients  of  our  own  voluntary  actions, 
(which  1  think  is  most  probable,)  the  notion 
of  efficiency  will  be  reduced  to  thb,  That 
it  b  a  relation  between  the  cause  and  the 
effect,  similar  to  that  which  is  between  us 
and  our  voluntary  actions.     Thb  b  surely 


*  See  above,, 

notct.    See  alio 
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the  moet  distinct  notion,  and,  I  think, 
the  only  notion  we  can  form  of  real  effi' 
eiency. 

Now  it  is  erident,  that^  to  constitute  the 
rdation  between  me  and  my  action,  my  con- 
ception of  the  action,  and  will  to  do  it,  are 
essential.  For  what  I  never  conceived  nor 
wiDed,  I  never  did. 

If  any  man,  therefore,  affirms,  that  a 
being  maybe  the  efficient  cause  of  an  action, 
and  have  power  to  produce  it,  which  that 
being  can  neither  conceive  nor  wiU,  he 
speaSs  a  language  which  I  do  not  under- 
stand. If  he  has  a  meaning,  his  notion  of 
power  and  efficiency  must  be  essentially 
different  from  mine ;  and,  until  he 'conveys 
his  notion  of  efficiency  to  my  understand* 
ing,  I  can  no  more  assent  to  his  opinion 
than  if  he  should  affirm  that  a  being  with- 
out life  may  feel  pain.     [41  ] 

It  seems,  ther^ore,  to  me  most  probable, 
that  such  beings  only  as  have  some  degree 
of  understanding  and  will,  can  possess  ac- 
tive power ;  and  that  inanimate  beings  must 
be  merely  passive,  and  have  no  real  activity. 
Nothing  we  perceive  without  us  affords  any 
good  ground  for  ascribing  active  power  to 
any  inanimate  being ;  and  everything  we 
can  discover  in  our  own  constitution,  leads 
us  to  think  that  active  power  cannot  be  ex- 
erted without  will  and  intelligence. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

OP  TUB  KPPiaCNT  CAUSX8  OF  THB  PHJtNO- 
MBNA  OF  NATURB. 

If  active  power,  in  its  proper  meaning, 
requires  a  subject  endowed  with  will  and  in- 
telligence, what  shall  we  say  of  those  active 
powers  which  philosophers  teach  us  to 
ascribe  to  matter — the  powers  of  corpuscu- 
hur  attraction,  magnetism,  electricity,  gra- 
vitation, and  others  ?  Is  it  not  universally 
allowed,  that  heavy  bodies  descend  to  the 
earth  by  the  power  of  gravity ;  that,  by  the 
same  power,  the  moon,  and  all  the  planets 
and  comets,  are  retained  in  their  orbits  ? 
Have  the  moet  eminent  natural  philosophers 
been  imposing  upon  us,  and  giving  us  words 
instead  of  real  causes  ? 

In  answer  to  this,  I  apprehend,  that  the 
prindplee  of  natural  philosophy  have,  in 
modem  times,  been  built  upon  a  foundation 
that  cannot  be  shaken,  and  that  they  can  be 
called  in  question  only  by  those  who  do  not 
understand  the  evidence  on  which  they  etand. 
But  the  ambiguity  of  the  words  causCf 
Ofjencffy  active  power,  and  the  other  words 
related  to  these,  has  led  many  to  understand 
them,  when  used  in  natural  philosophy,  in 
a  wrong  sense,  and  in  a  sense  which  is 
neither  necessary  for  establishing  the  true 
principles  of  natural  philosophy,  nor  was 
[41-43] 


ever  meant  by  the  most  enlightened  in  that 
science.     [42) 

To  be  oonvuiced  of  this,  we  may  observe 
that  those  very  philosophers  who  attribute 
to  matter  the  power  of  gravitation,  and 
other  active  powers,  teach  us,  at  the  same 
time,  that  matter  is  a  substance  altogether 
inert,  and  merely  passive ;  that  gravitation, 
and  the  other  attractive  or  repulsive  powers 
which  they  ascribe  to  it,  are  not  inherent 
in  its  nature,  but  impressed  upon  it  by 
some  external  cause,  which  they  do  not  pre- 
tend to  know  or  to  explain.  Now,  when 
we  find  wise  men  ascribing  action  and  active 
power  to  a  substance  which  they  expressly 
teach  us  to  consider  as  merely  passive  and 
acted  upon  by  some  unknown  cause,  wo 
must  conclude  that  the  action  and  active 
power  ascribed  to  it  are  not  to  be  understood 
strictly,  but  in  some  popular  sense. 

It  ought  likewise  to  be  observed,  that 
although  philosophers,  for  the  sake  of  being 
understood,  must  speak  the  language  of  the 
vulgar— as  when  they  say,  the  sun  rises  and 
set^  and  goes  through  all  the  signs  of  the 
zodiac — yet  they  often  think  differently  from 
the  vulgar.  Let  us  hear  what  the  greatest 
of  natural  philosophers  says,  in  the  eighth 

definition  prefixed  to  his  *'  Principia  :** 

**  Voces  autem  attractionis,  impulsus,  vel  pro- 
pensionis  cujuscunque  in  centrum,  indiffer- 
euter  et  pro  se  mutuo  promiscue  usurpo ; 
has  voces  non  physice  sed  matheniatice  con- 
siderando.  Unde  caveat  lector,  ne  per 
hujus  modi  voces  cogitet  me  speciem  vel 
modum  actionis,  causamve  aut  rationeni 
physicam,  alicubi  definire ;  vel  centris  (quae 
sunt  puncta  mathematica)  vires  vere  et 
physice  tribuere,  si  forte  centra  trahere, 
aut  vires  centrorum  esse,  dixero.** 

In  all  languages,  action  is  attributed  to 
many  things  which  all  men  of  common  un- 
derstanding believe  to  be  merely  passive. 
Thus,  we  say  the  wind  blows,  the  rivers 
flow,  the  sea  rages,  the  fire  bums,  bodies 
move,  and  impel  other  bodies.     [43] 

Every  object  which  undergoes  any  cliange 
must  be  either  active  or  passive  in  that 
change.  This  is  self-evident  to  all  men 
from  the  first  dawn  of  reason ;  and,  there- 
fore, the  change  is  always  expressed  in 
language,  either  by  an  active  or  a  passive 
verb.  Nor  do  I  know  any  verb,  expressive 
of  a  change,  which  does  not  imply  either 
action  or  paraion.  The  thing  either  changes, 
or  it  is  changed.  But  it  is  remarkable  in 
language,  that  when  an  external  cause  of 
the  change  is  not  obvious,  the  change  is 
always  imputed  to  the  thing  changed,  as  if 
it  were  animated,  and  had  active  power  to 
produce  the  change  in  itself.  So  wc  say, 
the  moon  changes,  the  sun  rises  and  goes 
down. 

Thus  active  verbs  are  very  often  applied, 
and  active  power  imputed  to  things,  which 
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ybtX/i  mzde  th«  eauMs  of  tkinz>  to  be  mat- 
ter, id^aji,  aod  an  efficient  architect ;  Aria- 
iotie,  matter,  form,  and  priration  ;  Dec 
Cart^A  tbongfat  matter,  and  a  certain  qaan- 
tftj  of  motion  fpveu  it  hx  tbe  Aimizhty  at 
flmt,  to  be  all  ttiat  u  necmaarT  to  make  the 
material  world  ;  Leibnitz  eoneeired  tbe 
whole  anivenMr,  eren  the  material  |«Tt  of  it, 
to  be  made  op  of  mvnmfies,  each  of  which  b 
ACtiTe  and  intelligent,  and  prodneea  in  itaelf, 
hj  iU  own  active  power,  all  the  changes  it 
— dcrgoea  from  the  beginning  of  its  exiftence 
loctemttjr. 

In  common  language,  we  give  tlie  name 
of  a  cause  to  a  reaflr^n,  a  m<«ive,  an  end,  to 
•ay  ctrcumatanee  which  ia  connected  with 
the  efr«!Ct,  and  gries  before  it. 

Ariatotlf;,  and  the  achfiolmen  after  him, 
diatinguiMhe^l  four  kinda  of  cauaea — the  Ef- 
fWrif'nt,  th*f  Mafrrial,  the  Formal,  and  the 
FtnaL  Thin,  lik«;  many  of  Ariatotle'a  dia- 
tinrii#«n«,  ia  only  a  diatinction  of  the  varioua 
luitin'iuint  of  An  arnl/iguoua  word ;  for  the 
Kfficient,  tlie  Matt^-r,  the  Fomi,  and  the  End, 
have  nothin;^  cirnrnon  in  their  nature,  by 
whinU  th'-y  may  U-  ar»rMiiited  t*pecic-«of  the 
name  //r//»/*  ff  but  lb*-  i^Jreek  word  which 
we  tranalat"-  r//ii.^,  ital  th'W?  four  difT-rcnt 
wfAuiuf;^**  in  Ari-toil<.'K  «l;i:.f,  nn'l  »#•  liavu 
a<ld(d  otiHT  nii;ij»iii;ih  *  W'f  'Iw not  ini^«d 
rail  tlu-  matter  or  tb*-  form  of  a  tlj'm^  ita 
rauM- ;   hut  w«-  !ia\*'  rmal  <"anM   ,  in-tru- 

t    Itif^  hIi  I.«»i"  H«i«  "»  *■""»"  •'"— tl.«t  vrii 
r.ntrrr«1rrit.  mh:rh  rui*.  Iwinr.  tii'-  iX^-M^tieti!, 
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Tiisa  ±«  w--:ri  rn^  kaa  been  m  faack- 
aejerL  a&i  asadK  u  ^t«  10  aaaj  dxffcRot 
-fc^'-r^  a  12*  wriE=a»  cf  phDoaophom, 
a£fd  :r  zztt  z^tBxxst  :  ihe  T^iiear.  that  ita 
:r'.r:=a-  a^*i  irnper  aafarSg  is'loas  in  the 

"W"  t'-  rr^-i  1;  rie  ;  '::aEz:-cc3tfBa  of  nature, 
il*  -nr-  rj-iT  «&•  :f  kr:w-:z^  tbesr  nnnra, 
r*t;i-=*  rr»i3~.=i  v:r  ririoKij.  jsw  that  we 
--aj  ic  w  wi,ic  •-:  *xr-ect  iem,  or  how  to 
ir^Z  'Sjszl  aj-  c-  fide?  is  rerr  cften  of 
s*al  j=>  r-ir.-?-  =._:>:  at:  iLis pcr^ose  is 
^rr^-i  :t  iiz.  ir^c  »iai.  ":y  :he  cojsc  of 
i-Arzr«^.  r  -«  :<:'  re  iz-q  a=-i  is  connected 
»:ti  lOr-  :  xzi  'JLa,  :zer*:f  re.  we  call  the 

.  —  -rt  be  ":  r»-.a^:  r^or  :o  a  mariner'^ 
?::i:a--.  :.--•  r..-e«^.  w'zxh.  was  fceture  at 
rest.  -.zz.iZf^-L^rr'.y  ..  rn*  :o  rrK-^e,  and  Lei:i* 
ii5  CT-cr^  :.»iri?  th*  r-agpet,  ir  pertiaf-s 
the  c«-ctn.r^  *V-  ^'  ^^  odeamed  sailor 
is  x<>k-.i  iz*  a.^se  :  rbl*  motion  of  the 
neeiile.  :.e  U  a:  bo  #:•«?  :-.-r  an  answer.  He 
trL«  \-  a  !;  i«  Tie  -. aj^et :  and  the  prot^is 
dear;  fur.  r&n:L>^e  \he  majaet.  and  the  ef- 
fect c«as«« :  bring  i;  ccar.'and  tbe  effect  ia 
again  pn>2uceu.  It  i^  therefore,  erident 
ro  sewe.  that  the  magnet  is  the  eaose  of 
this  effect. 

A  Cartesian  philosopher  enters  deeper 
into  the  cacse  of  this  phamomenon.  He 
obaerre^  that  the  magnet  does  not  tondi 
the  needle,  and  therefore  can  gire  it  do  im* 
poke.  He  pities  tbe  ignorance  of  tbe  Milor. 
The  effect  is  produced,  says  he,  by  magiie- 
tic  cfBaTia,  or  subtile  matter,  wfaicfa  paana 
,  from  the  magnet  to  tbe  needle,  and  foives 
;  it  from  its  place,  fie  can  ctcb  diew  you, 
in  a  figure,  where  these  magnetie  cfflaTia 
iMue  from  the  magnet,  what  roond  they 
take,  and  «hat  way  they  return  home  again. 
And  thus  he  thinks  be  comprehends  per- 
fectly how,  and  by  what  cause,  the  motion 
of  the  needle  is  produced. 

A  Newtonian  philosopher  inquires  what 
pro.  if  can  be  offere^i  for  tbe  existence  of 
magnetic  effluvia,  and  can  find  none.  He 
therefore  holds  it  as  a  fiction,  a  h\-pothesis  ; 
and  he  has  learned  that  hvpothe^*s  ought  to 
have  no  j.lace  in  the  phiiosophv  of  nature. 
He  confesaeR  his  iiniorance  uf  the  real  cause 
of  thw  motion,  and  thinks  that  his  busi 
nesh,  |w  a  phUosopher,  is  oulv  to  find  from 
exiKriniont  the  Uws  by  i»bich  it  is  reini- 
lato.1  m  all  cases.     [46) 

Theae  thrw  perer.us  differ  niuch  in  their 

M-iitniienta  «iih  regard  to  tlie  real  cause  of 

tbiHpbienom.non  ;  and  tbe  man  «bo  known 

,no.i  K   he  ^ho  i8  «.nMble  that  Le   know., 

notlnnR  of  the  matter.      Yet  all   the  il.rt^ 

!  ^P-«k  the  fliimo  lanxuase,  and  aeknowkd-e 

,  that  the  cause  of  this  motion  is  t' e  afriA 

I  IV.-  or  rcpuUive  jfiwer  of  the  n^.ngnet.    * 
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What  has  been  said  of  this,  may  be  ap- 
plied to  every  phnnomenon  that  fails  with- 
in the  compass  of  natural  philosophy.  We 
deceive  ourselves  if  we  conceive  that  we 
can  point  out  the  real  efficient  cause  of  any 
one  of  them. 

The  grandest  discovery  ever  made  in  na- 
tural philosophy,  was  that  of  the  law  of 
gravitation,  which  opens  such  a  view  of  our 
planetary  system  that  it  looks  like  some- 
thing divine.  But  the  author  of  this  disco- 
▼ery  was  perfectly  aware,  that  he  discovered 
DO  real  cause,  but  only  the  law  or  rule, 
according  to  which  the  unknown  cause  ope- 
rates. 

Natural  philosophers,  who  think  accu- 
rately, have  a  precise  meaning;  to  the  terms 
they  use  in  the  science ;  and,  when  tliey 
pretend  to  shew  the  cause  of  any  phaenome- 
non  of  nature,  they  mean  by  the  cause,  a 
law  of  natur^  of  which  that  phaenomenon 
is  a  necessary  consequence. 

The  whole  object  of  natural  philosophy, 
as  Newton  expressly  teaches,  is  reducible 
to  these  two  heads  :  first,  by  just  induction 
from  experiment  and  observation,  to  disco- 
ver the  laws  of  nature ;  and  then,  to  apply 
those  laws  to  the  solution  of  the  phoenome- 
na  of  nature.  This  was  all  that  this  great 
philosopher  attempted,  and  all  tliat  he 
thought  attainable.  And  this  indeed  heat- 
tain^  in  a  great  measure,  with  regard  to 
the  motions  of  our  planetary  system,  and 
with  regard  to  the  rays  of  light.     [47} 

But  supposing  tliat  all  the  phcenomena 
that  fall  within  the  reach  of  our  senses,  were 
accounted  for  from  general  laws  of  nature, 
justly  deduced  from  experience — that  is, 
supposing  natural  philosophy  brought  to  its 
utmost  perfection — it  does  not  discover  the 
efficient  cause  of  any  one  phsenomenon  in 
nature. 

The  laws  of  nature  are  the  rules  accord- 
ing to  which  the  effects  are  produced ;  but 
there  must  be  a  cause  which  operates  ac- 
eording  to  these  rules.  The  rules  of  navi- 
gation never  navigated  a  ship;  the  rules 
of  architecture  never  built  a  house. 

Natural  philosophers,  by  great  attentiou 
to  the  course  of  nature,  have  discovered 
many  of  her  Uws,  and  have  very  happily 
applied  them  to  account  for  many  ph»no- 
mena ;  but  they  have  never  discovered  the 
efficient  cause  of  any  one  phsenomenon ; 
nor  do  those  who  have  distinct  notions  of 
the  principles  of  the  science  make  any  such 
pretence. 

Upon  the  theatre  of  nature  we  see  innu- 
merable effects,  which  require  an  agent 
endowed  with  active  power ;  but  the  agent 
is  behind  the  scene.  Whetlier  it  be  the 
Supreme  Cause  alone,  or  a  subordinate 
cause  or  causes  ;  and  if  subordinate  causes 
be  employed  by  the  Almighty,  what  their 
nature,  their  number,  and  their  different 
[47-49] 


offices  may  be — are  things  hid,  for  wise 
reasons  without  doubt,  from  Uie  human 
eye. 

It  is  only  in  human  actions,  that  may  be 
imputed  for  praise  or  blame,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary for  us  to  know  who  is  the  agent ;  and 
in  this,  nature  has  given  us  all  the  light 
that  is  necessary  for  our  conduct     [48] 


CHAPTER  VII. 

OP  THE  EXTSNT  OP  HUMAN  POWRR. 

EvKRY  thing  laudable  and  praiseworthy 
in  man,  must  consist  in  the  proper  exercise 
of  that  power  which  is  given  him  by  his 
Maker.  This  is  the  talent  wliich  he  is 
required  to  occupy,  and  of  which  he  must 
give  an  account  to  Him  who  committed  it 
to  his  trust. 

To  some  persons  more  power  is  given 
than  to  others ;  and  to  the  same  person, 
more  at  one  time  and  less  at  another.  Its 
existence,  its  extent,  and  its  continuance, 
depend  solely  upon  the  pleasure  of  the 
Almighty ;  but  every  man  that  is  account- 
able must  have  more  or  less  of  it.  For,  to 
call  a  person  to  account,  to  approve  or  dis- 
approve of  his  conduct,  who  had  no  power 
to  do  good  or  ill,  is  absurd.  No  axiom  of 
Euclid  appears  more  evident  than  this. 

As  power  is  a  valuable  gift,  to  under- 
rate it  is  ingratitude  to  the  giver ;  to  over- 
rate it,  begets  pride  and  presumption,  and 
leads  to  unsuccessful  attemt)ts.  It  is  there- 
fore, in  every  man,  a  point  of  wisdom  to 
make  a  just  estinoate  of  his  own  power. 
Quid  ferre  jrecutenty  quid  valeant  humeri. 

We  can  only  speak  of  the  power  of  man 
in  general ;  and  as  our  notion  of  power  is 
relative  to  its  effects,  we  can  estimate  its 
extent  only  by  the  effects  which  it  is  able 
to  produce. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  estunate  the  extent 
of  human  power  by  the  effects  which  it  has 
actually  produced.  For  every  man  had 
power  to  do  many  things  which  he  did  not, 
and  not  to  do  many  things  which  he  did ; 
otherwise  he  could  not  be  an  object  either 
of  approbation  or  of  disapprobation  to  any 
rational  being.     [49] 

The  effects  of  human  power  are  either 
immediate,  or  they  are  more  remote. 

The  immediate  effects,  I  think,  are  re- 
ducible to  two  heads.  We  can  give  certain 
motions  to  our  own  bodies;  and  we  can 
give  a  certain  direction  to  our  own  thoughts. 

Whatever  we  can  do  beyond  this,  must 
be  done  by  one  of  these  means,  or  1m  th. 

We  can  produce  no  motion  in  any  body 
in  the  universe,  but  by  moving  first  our  own 
body  as  an  instrument.  Nor  can  we  pro- 
duce thought  in  any  other  person,  but  by 
thought  and  motion  in  ourselves. 
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Our  power  to  move  our  own  body,  is  not 
only  limited  in  its  extent,  but  in  its  nature 
is  subject  to  mechanical  laws.  It  may  be 
compared  to  a  spring  endowed  with  the 
power  of  contracting  or  expanding  itself, 
but  which  cannot  contract  without  drawing 
equally  at  both  ends,  nor  expand  without 
pushing  equally  at  both  ends ;  so  that  every 
action  of  the  sprin«;  is  always  accompanied 
with  an  equal  reaction  iji  a  contrary  direc- 
tion. 

We  can  conceive  a  man  to  have  power 
to  move  his  whole  body  in  any  direction, 
without  the  aid  of  any  other  body,  or  a 
power  to  move  one  part  of  his  body  without 
the  aid  of  any  other  part.  But  philosophy 
teaches  us  that  man  lias  no  such  power. 

If  he  carries  his  whole  body  in  any  di- 
rection with  a  certain  quantity  of  motion, 
this  he  can  do  only  by  pushing  the  earth, 
or  some  other  body,  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  motion  in  the  contrary  direction.  If  he 
but  stretch  out  his  arm  in  one  direction, 
the  rest  of  his  body  is  pushed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  motion  in  the  contrary  direc- 
tion.    |[60] 

This  18  the  case  with  regard  to  ail  animal 
and  voluntary  motions,  which  come  within 
the  reach  of  our  senses.  They  are  per- 
formed by  the  contraction  of  certain  mus- 
cles ;  and  a  muscle,  when  it  is  contracted, 
draws  equally  at  both  ends.  As  to  the 
motions  antecedent  to  the  contraction  of 
the  muscle,  and  consequent  upon  the  voli- 
tion of  the  animal,  we  know  nothing,  and 
can  say  nothinff  about  them. 

Wo  know  not  even  how  thoee  immediate 
effects  of  our  power  are  produced  by  our 
willing  them.  We  perceive  not  any  ne- 
cessary connection  between  the  volition  and 
exertion  on  our  part,  and  the  motion  of  our 
body  that  follows  them. 

Anatomists  inform  us,  that  every  volun- 
tary motion  of  the  body  is  performed  by  the 
contraction  of  certain  muscles,  and  that  the 
muscles  are  contracted  by  some  influence 
derived  from  the  nerves.  But,  without 
thinking  in  the  least,  either  of  muscles  or 
nerves,  we  will  only  the  external  effect, 
and  the  internal  machinery,  without  our 
call,  immediately  produces  that  effect. 

This  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  our  frame, 
which  we  have  reason  to  admire ;  but  to 
account  for  it,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  our 
understanding. 

That  there  is  an  established  harmony 
between  our  willing  certain  motions  of  our 
bodies,  and  the  operation  of  the  nerves  and 
muscles  which  produces  those  motions,  is  a 
fact  known  by  experience.  This  volition  is 
an  act  of  the  mind.  But  whether  thb  act 
of  the  mind  Imve  any  physical  effect  upon 
the  nerves  and  muscles ;  or  whether  it  be 
only  an  occasion  of  their  being  acted  upon 
by  some  other  efficient,  according  to  the 


established  laws  of  nature,  is  hid  from  as. 
So  dark  is  our  conception  of  our  own  power 
when  we  trace  it  to  its  origin.     [6\'] 

We  have  good  reason  to  believe,  that 
matter  had  its  origin  from  mind,  as  well  as 
all  its  motions ;  but  how,  or  in  what  man- 
ner, it  is  moved  by  mind,  we  know  as  little 
as  how  it  was  created. 

It  is  possible,  therefore,  for  any  thing  we 
know,  that  wluU  we  call  tlie  immediate  ef- 
fects of  our  power,  may  not  be  so  in  the 
strictest  sense.  Between  the  will  to  pro- 
duce the  effect,  and  the  production  of  it, 
tliere  nmy  be  agents  or  instruments  of  whieh 
we  are  ignorant. 

This  may  leave  some  doubt,  whether  we 
be,  in  the  strictest  sense,  the  efficient  cause 
of  the  voluntaiy  motions  of  our  own  body. 
But  it  can  proauce  no  doubt  with  regard  to 
the  moral  estimation  of  our  actions. 

The  man  who  knows  that  such  an  event 
depends  upon  his  will,  and  who  deliberately 
wills  to  produce  it,  is,  in  the  strictest  moral 
sense,  the  cause  of  the  event;  and  it  is 
justly  imputed  to  him,  wluitevcr  physical 
causes  may  have  concurred  in  its  produc- 
tion. 

Thus,  he  who  maliciously  intends  to 
shoot  his  neighbour  dead,  and  voluntarily 
does  it,  is  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  his 
death,  though  he  did  no  mora  to  occasion 
it  than  draw  the  trigger  of  the  gun.  He 
neither  gave  to  the  ball  its  velocity,  nor  to 
the  powder  its  expansive  force,  nor  to  the 
flint  and  steel  the  jwwer  to  strike  fire; 
but  he  knew  that  what  he  did  must  bo  fol- 
lowed by  the  man*s  death,  and  did  it  with 
that  intention ;  and  therefore  he  is  justly 
chargeable  with  the  murder.      ^62] 

Philosophers  may  therefore  dispute  inno- 
cently, whether  we  be  the  proper  efficient 
causes  of  the  voluntary  motions  of  our  own 
body ;  or  whether  we  be  only,  as  Malebranche 
thinks,  the  occasional  causes.  The  determin- 
ation of  this  question,  if  it  can  be  deter- 
mined, can  have  no  effect  on  human  conduct. 

The  other  branch  of  what  is  immediately 
in  our  power,  is  to  give  a  certain  direction 
to  our  own  thoughts.  This,  as  well  as  the 
first  branch,  is  limited  in  various  ways.  It 
Lb  greater  in  some  persons  than  in  others, 
and  in  the  same  person  is  very  different, 
according  to  the  health  of  his  body  and  the 
state  of  his  mind.  But  that  men,  when 
free  from  disease  of  body  and  of  mind,  have  a 
considerable  degree  of  power  of  this  kind, 
and  that  it  may  be  greatly  increased  by 
practice  and  habit,  is  sufficiently  evident 
from  experience,  and  from  the  natural  con- 
viction of  all  mankind. 

Were  we  co  examine  minutely  into  the 
connection  between  our  volitions,  and  the 
direction  of  our  thoughts  which  obeys  tliese 
volitions — were  we  to  consider  how  we  are 
able  to  give  attention  to  an  obji»ct  for  a  cer- 
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tain  time,  and  turn  onr  attention  to  another 
when  we  eliooee,  we  might  perhaps  find  it 
dHBeolt  to  determine  whether  the  mind  it- 
■eif  be  the  sole  efiSeient  cauae  of  the  toIud- 
tary  changes  in  the  direction  of  our  thoughts, 
or  whether  it  requires  the  aid  of  other  effi- 
cient causes. 

I  see  no  good  reason  why  the  dispute 
about  efficient  and  occasional  causes,  may 
not  be  applied  to  the  power  of  directing  our 
thoochtSy  as  well  as  to  the  power  of  moving 
our  bodiesu  In  both  cases,  I  apprehenc^ 
the  dispute  is  endless,  and,  if  it  could  be 
brought  to  an  i^ue,  would  be  fruitless. 

Nothing  appears  more  evident  to  our  rea- 
son, than  that  there  must  be  an  efficient 
cause  of  every  change  that  hi^pens  in  na- 
ture. But  when  I  attempt  to  comprehend 
the  manner  in  which  an  ejfficient  cause  ope- 
rates, either  upon  body  or  upon  mind,  there 
is  a  darkness  which  my  faculties  are  not 
able  to  penetrate.     [53] 

However  small  the  immediate  effects  of 
human  power  seem  to  be,  its  more  remote 
ellccts  are  very  considerable. 

In  this  req>ect,  the  power  of  man  may 
be  compared  to  the  Nile,  the  Ganges,  and 
other  great  rivers,  which  make  a  figure  up- 
on the  globe  of  the  earth,  and,  traversing 
vast  regions,  bring  sometimes  great  benefit, 
at  other  times  great  mischief,  to  many  na- 
tions :  yet,  when  we  trace  those  rivers  to 
their  source,  we  find  them  to  ri:>e  from  in- 
considerable fountains  and  rills. 

The  command  of  a  mighty  prince,  what 
is  it  but  the  sound  of  his  breath,  modified 
by  his  organs  of  speech  ?  But  it  may  have 
great  consequences :  it  may  raise  armies, 
equip  fleets,  and  spread  war  and  desolation 
over  a  great  part  of  the  earth. 

The  meanest  of  mankind  has  considerable 
power  to  do  good,  and  more  to  hurt  him- 
s^  and  others. 

From  this  I  think  we  may  conclude,  that, 
although  the  degeneracy  of  mankind  be 
great,  and  justly  to  be  hunented,  yet  men, 
in  general,  are  more  disposed  to  employ 
Uieir  power  in  doing  good,  than  in  doing 
hurt,  to  their  fellow.men.  The  last  is  much 
more  in  their  power  than  the  first ;  and,  if 
they  were  as  much  disposed  to  i^  human 
society  could  not  subsist,  and  the  species 
must  soon  perish  from  the  earth. 

We  may  first  consider  the  effects  which 
may  be  produced  by  human  power  upon 
the  material  s}'stem. 

It  is  confined  indeed  to  the  planet  which 
we  inhabit ;  we  cannot  remove  to  another ; 
nor  can  we  produce  any  change  in  the  an- 
nual or  diurnal  motions  of  our  own.     [54] 

But,  by  human  power,  great  chanees  may 
be  made  upon  the  face  of  the  earth ;  and 
thoee  treasures  of  metals  and  minerals  that 
are  stored  up  in  its  bowels,  may  be  disco- 
Tered  and  brought  forth. 


The  Supreme  Being  could,  no  doubt,  hare 
made  the  earth  to  supply  the  wants  of  man, 
without  any  cultivation  by  human  labour. 
Many  inferior  animals,  who  neither  plant, 
nor  sow,  nor  spin,  are  provided  for  by  the 
bounty  of  Heaven.  But  this  is  not  the 
case  with  man. 

He  has  active  powers  and  ineenuity  given 
him,  by  which  he  can  do  much  for  supply- 
ing his  wants ;  and  his  labour  is  made  ne- 
cessary for  that  purpose. 

His  wants  are  more  Ihan  those  of  any 
other  animal  that  inhabits  this  globe;  and 
his  resources  are  proportioned  to  them, 
and  put  within  the  sphere  of  his  power. 

The  earth  is  left  by  nature  in  such  a  state 
AS  to  require  cultivation  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  man. 

It  is  capable  of  cultivation,  in  most  places* 
to  such  a  degree,  that,  by  human  labour, 
it  may  afford  subsistence  to  an  hundred 
times  the  number  of  men  it  could  in  its 
natural  state. 

Every  tribe  of  men,  in  every  climate, 
must  labour  for  their  subsistence  and  ac- 
commodation ;  and  their  supply  is  more  or 
less  comfortable,  in  proportion  to  the  labour 
properly  employed  for  that  purpose. 

It  is  evidently  the  intention  of  Nature, 
that  man  should  be  laborious,  and  that  he 
should  exert  his  powers  of  body  and  mind 
for  his  own,  and  for  the  common,  ffood. 
And,  by  his  power  properly  applied,  he 
may  make  great  improvement  upon  the  fer- 
tility of  the  earth,  and  a  great  addition  to 
his  own  accommodation  and  comfortable 
state.     [65] 

By  deanng,  tilling,  and  manuring  the 
ground,  by  planting  and  sowing,  by  build- 
mg  cities  and  harl^urs,  draining  marshes 
and  lakes,  making  rivers  navigable,  and 
joining  them  by  canals,  by  manufacturing 
the  rude  materials  which  the  earth,  duly 
cultivated,  produces  in  abundance,  by  the 
mutual  exchange  of  commodities  and  of 
labour,  he  may  make  the  barren  wilderness 
the  hiJt>itation  of  rich  and  populous  states. 

If  we  compare  the  city  of  Venice,  the 
province  of  Holland,  the  empire  of  China, 
with  those  places  of  the  earth  which  never 
felt  the  hand  of  industry,  we  may  form  some 
conception  of  the  extent  of  human  power 
upon  the  material  system,  in  changing  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  furnishing  the  accom- 
modations of  human  life. 

But,  in  order  to  produce  those  happy 
changes,  man  himself  must  be  improved. 

His  animal  faculties  aro  sufficient  for  the 
preservation  of  the  species ;  they  grow  up 
of  themselves,  like  the  trees  of  the  forest, 
which  requiro  only  the  force  of  naturo  and 
the  influences  of  Heaven. 

His  rational  and  moral  faeulties,  like  the 
earth  itself,  aro  rude  and  barren  by  natnn, 
but  capable  of  a  high  degree  of  enlturo ;  and 
9ji 
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this  culture  he  must  receive  from  parents, 
from  instructorB,  from  thoFe  with  whom  he 
lives  in  society,  joined  with  his  own  in- 
dustry. 

If  we  consider  the  changes  tliat  may  be 
produced  by  man  upon  his  own  mind,  and 
upon  the  minds  of  others,  they  appear  to  be 
great.     [56] 

Upon  his  own  mind  he  may  make  great 
improvement,  in  acquiring  the  treasures  of 
useful  knowledge*  the  habits  of  skill  in  arts, 
the  habits  of  wisdom,  prudence,  self-com- 
mand, and  every  other  virtue.  It  is  the 
constitution  of  nature,  that  such  qualities 
as  exalt  and  dignify  human  nature  are  to 
be  acquired  by  proper  exertions ;  and,  by 
a  contrary  conduct,  such  qualities  as  debase 
it  below  the  condition  of  brutes. 

Even  upon  the  minds  of  others,  great 
effects  may  be  produced  by  means  within 
the  compass  of  human  power ;  by  means  of 
good  education,  of  proper  instruction,  of 
persuasion,  of  good  example,  and  by  the 
discipline  of  laws  and  government. 

That  these  liavc  often  had  great  and  good 
effects  on  the  civilization  and  improvement 
of  individuals  and  of  nations,  cannot  be 
doubted.  But  what  happy  effects  they 
might  have,  if  applied  univenuiHy  with  the 
skill  and  address  that  is  within  the  reach 
of  human  wisdom  and  power,  is  not  e:t.sily 
conceived,  or  to  what  pitch  the  happiness 
of  human  society,  and  the  improvement  of 
the  species,  iui(>;ht  be  carried. 

What  a  noble,  wh»t  a  divine  emplo^-ment 
of  human  power  is  here  assigned  us  !  How 
ought  it  to  rouse  the  ambition  of  parents, 
of  instructors,  of  lawgivers,  of  magistrates, 
of  every  man  in  his  station,  to  contribute 
his  part  towards  the  accomplbhment  of  so 
glorious  an  end ! 

The  power  of  man  over  his  own  and 
other  minds,  when  we  trace  it  to  its 
orit^in,  is  involve<l  in  darkness,  no  less 
than  his  power  to  move  his  own  and  other 
bodies. 

How  far  we  are  properly  efficient  causes. 


how  far  occasional  causes,  I  cannot  pre- 
tend to  determine.     [57] 

We  know  that  habit  produces  great 
changes  in  the  mind  ;  but  how  it  does  so, 
we  know  not.  We  know  that  example  has 
a  powerful,  and,  in  the  early  period  of  life, 
almost  an  irresistible  effect ;  but  we  know 
not  how  it  produces  this  effect.  The  com- 
munication of  thought,  sentiment,  and  pas- 
sion, from  one  mind  to  another,  has  some- 
thing in  it  as  mysterious  as  the  cummuni- 
cation  of  motion  from  one  body  to  another. 

We  perceive  one  event  to  follow  another, 
according  to  established  laws  of  nature,  and 
we  are  accustomed  to  call  the  first  the 
cause,  and  the  last  the  effect,  without  know- 
ing what  is  the  bond  that  unites  them.  In 
order  to  produce  a  certain  eveut,  we  use 
means  which,  by  laws  of  nature,  are  con- 
nected with  that  event ;  and  we  call  our* 
selves  the  cau^e  uf  that  event,  though  other 
efficient  causes  may  have  had  the  chief 
hand  in  its  production. 

Upon  the  whole,  human  power,  in  its 
existence,  in  its  extent,  and  in  its  exertions 
is  entirely  de|>cn(lent  upon  God,  and  upon 
the  laws  of  nature  which  he  hasef^tablibhed. 
This  ought  to  banish  pride  and  arrogance 
from  the  most  mighty  of  the  suns  of  men. 
At  the  same  time,  that  degn*e  of  power 
whii  h  we  have  received  from  the  bounty  of 
Heaven,  is  one  of  the  noblest  gifts  of  God 
to  man ;  of  which  we  ought  not  to  be  in- 
sensililo,  that  we  may  not  be  ungrateful, 
and  that  we  may  be  excited  to  make  the 
pro|>er  use  of  it. 

The  extent  of  human  power  is  perfectly 
suited  to  the  state  of  man,  as  a  state  of 
improvement  and  discipline.  It  is  sufficient 
to  animate  us  to  the  noblest  exertions.  By 
the  proper  exercise  of  tills  gift  of  God, 
human  nature,  in  individuals  and  in  societies, 
may  be  exalted  to  a  high  degree  of  dignity 
and  felicity,  and  the  earth  become  a  para- 
dise. On  the  contrary,  its  perv-ersion  and 
abuse  is  the  cause  of  most  of  the  evils  that 
afflict  human  life.     [59] 


ESSAY    II. 
OF  THE  WIL!.. 


CHArTER  I. 

OBSERVATIONS  CON'CBRMNd  lllK  WILL. 

EvBRV  man  is  conscious  of  a  [tower  to 
determine,  in  things  which  he  conceives  to 
depend  upon  his  determination.     To  this 


I  power  we  give  the  name  of  Wiil ;  and,  as  it 
I  IS  usual,  in  the  operations  of  the  mind,  to 
j  give  the  same  name  to  the  power  and  to 
I  the  act  of  that  power,  the  term  trili  is  cfteu 
!  put  to  signify  the  act  of  determining,  which 
more  properly  is  called  volition. 

Volition,  therefore,  signifies  the  act  of 
[56-59] 
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williug  and  determining,  and  Will  is  put 
indifferently  to  signify  either  the  power  of 
willing  or  the  act. 

But  the  term  will  has  very  often,  espe* 
cially  in  the  writings  of  pliilosophers,  a  more 
extensive  meaning,  which  we  must  care- 
folly  distinguish  from  that  which  we  have 
now  given. 

In  the  general  division  of  our  faculties 
into  Understanding  and  Will,  our  passions, 
appetites,  and  affections  arc  comprehended 
under  the  will ;  and  so  it  is  made  to  signify, 
not  only  our  detentfination  to  act  or  not  to 
act,  hut  every  motive  and  incitement  to 
action.     [60] 

It  b  this,  probably,  that  has  led  some 
philosophers  to  represent  desire,  aversion, 
nope,  fear,  joy,  sorrow,  all  our  appetites, 
passions,  and  affections,  as  different  modi- 
fications  of  the  will,*  which,  I  think,  tends 
to  confound  things  which  are  very  different 
in  their  nature. 

The  advice  given  to  a  man,  and  his  de- 
termination consequent  to  that  advice,  are 
things  so  different  in  their  nature,  that  it 
would  be  improper  to  call  them  modifica- 
tions of  one  and  the  same  thing.  In  like 
manner,  the  motives  to  action,  and  the  de- 
termination to  act  or  not  to  act,  are  things 
that  have  no  common  nature,  and,  thcre- 
fure,  ought  not  to  be  confounded  under  one 
name,  or  represented  as  different  modifica- 
tions of  the  same  thing. 

For  this  reason,  in  speaking  of  the  will 
in  this  Elssay,  I  do  not  comprehend  under 
that  term  any  of  the  incitements  or  motivcH 
which  may  have  an  influence  upon  our  de- 
terminations, but  solely  the  determination 
itself,  and  the  power  to  determine. 

Mr  Locke  has  considered  this  operation 
of  the  mind  more  attentively,  and  dis- 
tinguished it  more  accurately,  than  some 
very  ingenious  authors  who  wrote  after  him. 

He  defines  volition  to  be,  "  An  act  of  the 
mind  knowingly  exerting  that  dominion  it 
takes  itself  to  have  over  any  part  of  the  man, 
by  employing  it  in,  or  withholding  it  from 
any  particular  action." 

It  may  more  briefly  be  deflned — The  de- 
termination of  the  mind  to  do,  or  nut  to  do, 
somctliin^  which  we  conceive  to  be  in  our 
power.     [61] 

If  this  were  piven  as  a  strictly  logical  de- 
finition, it  would  be  liable  to  this  objection, 
that  the  determination  of  the  mind  is  only 
another  term  for  volition.  But  it  ought  to 
be  observed,  that  the  most  simple  acts  of 
the  mind  do  not  admit  of  a  logical  defini- 
tion. The  way  to  form  a  clear  notion  of 
rhem  is,  to  reflect  attentively  upon  them  as 
we  fee)  them  in  ourselves.  Without  this 
reflection,  no  definition  can  give  us  a  distinct 
conception  of  them. 


[60-02] 


*  See  following  note— H. 


For  this  reason,  rather  than  sift  any  de- 
finition of  the  will,  I  shall  make  some  ob- 
servations upon  it,  which  may  lead  us  to  re- 
flect upon  it,  and  to  distinguish  it  from  other 
acts  of  mind,  which,  from  the  ambiguity  of 
words,  are  apt  to  be  confounded  with  it. 

Fintj  Every  act  of  will  must  have  an 
object.  He  that  wills  must  will  something ; 
and  that  which  he  wills  is  called  the  object 
of  his  volition.  As  a  man  cannot  think 
without  thinking  of  somethings  nor  remem- 
ber without  remembering  something,  so 
neither  can  he  will  without  willing  some- 
thing. Everj*  act  of  will,  therefore,  must 
have  an  object ;  and  the  person  who  wills 
must  have  some  conception,  more  or  less 
distinct,  of  what  he  wills. 

By  this,  things  done  voluntarily  are  dis- 
tinguished from  things  done  merely  from 
instinct,  or  merely  from  habit. 

A  healthy  child,  some  hours  after  its  birth, 
feels  the  sensation  of  hunger,  and,  if  applied 
to  the  breast,  sucks  and  swallows  its  food 
very  perfectly.  Wo  have  no  reason  to 
think,  that,  before  it  ever  sucked,  it  lias 
any  conception  of  that  complex  operation, 
or  how  it  is  performed.  It  cannot,  there- 
fore, with  propriety,  be  said  that  it  wills  to 
suck.     [62] 

Numberless  instances  might  be  given  of 
things  done  by  animals  without  any  previous 
conception  of  what  they  are  to  do,  without 
the  intention  of  doing  it.  They  act  by  some 
inward  blind  impulse,  of  which  the  efficient 
cause  is  hid  from  us :  and,  though  there  is 
an  end  evidently  intended  by  the  action, 
this  intention  is  not  in  the  animal,  but  in 
its  Maker. 

Other  things  are  done  by  habit,  which 
caimot  properly  be  called  voluntary.  We 
shut  our  eyes  several  times  every  minute 
while  we  are  awake ;  no  man  is  conscious 
of  willing  this  every  time  he  does  it 

A  second  observation  is.  That  the  imme- 
diate object  of  will  must  be  some  action  of 
our  own. 

By  this,  will  is  distingubhed  from  two 
acts  Of  the  muid,  which  sometimes  takes  its 
name,  and  thereby  are  apt  to  be  confounded 
with  it.     These  are  desire  and  command. 

The  distinction  between  will  and  desire, 
has  been  well  explained  by  Mr  Locke  ;  yet 
many  later  writers  have  overlooked  it,  and 
have  represented  desire  as  a  modification  of 
will* 

Desire  and  will  agree  in  this,  that  both 
must  have  an  object,  of  which  we  must 
have  some  conception  ;  and,  therefore,  both 
must  be  accompanied  with  some  degree  of 
understanding.  But  they  differ  in  several 
things. 

*  R  athr r—  If' t7/  aa  «  oKxliflcatton  of  Dcfirf.  Thit 
hac  bcevdone.iince  Reid.  (to  say  nothing  of  othera,) 
alco  bj  Dr  Thomaa  Brown,  in  whote  scheme  there 
is  thus  Trlrtiiaiy  abolished  all  rational  freedom,  all 
responsible  agency,  all  moral  distinctions.— H. 
2  M2 
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'rh«  object  of  desire  niAv  be  aD\  thing 
which  ap})etite,  imssioii,  ur  aflVctlou  leads 
U8  to  }iur»ue ;  it  inav  l>e  aiiv  event  wliich 
we  think  gixM  for  us*,  or  for  thi><e  to  whom 
we  aro  well  affected.  K  may  desire  meat. 
or  drink,  or  east«  from  ]^in ;  but,  to  say 
that  I  will  meat,  or  will  vlriiik.  or  will  ea:$o 
fi\wn  juin,  is  not  Encli^h.  There  i#,  thoro- 
foit\  u  di>tinotioii  in  common  lani;u.ii:e  l>c- 
twetMi  iloire  and  will  And  the  distisiCtion 
i«.  That  what  wo  will  must  be  au  action. 
and  our  own  acti^^n  :  what  we  desire  may 
not  U*  our  own  ..otiou :  it  way  Ih?  no 
action  n:  all.     [tCi) 

A  m.m  di'sin**  that  his  children  may  be 
happy,  ikud  that  thiy  may  lvha%e  well. 
Their  l^ein-;  happy  is  no  action  at  nil :  thoir 
behaving  wrll  is  not  his  ac:iou  bui  theirs. 

With  rvi^ird  to  our  own  actions,  we  nuy 
desire  what  we  do  not  will,  and  will  what 
we  do  not  dcsiK>;  nay.  what  we  have  a 
gcvat  aversi^'n  ii.>. 

A  man  a-shirv:  has  a  ssrong  de:^ire  :o 
drink,  but.  for  s\>me  lurtioular  reas^>n.  he 
detem-.ines  r.»«!  to  jcrat.fy  hi*  ds^sinN  A 
jud^.  frv»m  a  rec-'^rxl  :o  justuv.  ani  to  the 
dut\  K^i  his  otS.v.  vl.v.v-s  a  orrs*.m.il  to  vi.e. 
whiie.  fr\»m  hunianit*  or  iVLr::,*uUr  arfcv- 
liou.  he  desirv*  that  ho  sh'»u!  .1  L*  e.  A  ::u:i. 
for  health.  Kuy  take  a  r^useous  draught, 
tor  which  he  has  no  de^irv.  I  ii:  a  i:rea:  aver- 
sion. lV*:re,  iheT*:*  re.  eve:i  w:*e:i  its 
^4-j^vt  is  s^^me  act;.:;  . :'  our  ». wa.  isv^rly  aa 
iiwicement  to  w.;:.  lu:  ::  is  i:,^:  v,:::;o2. 
The  deter.uiuaii.i:  .  f  :he  !::-:i  ir.Jiy  bo,  ro: 
10  do  what  we  J«*s.rv  tv'  d;.  Bu:.  as  de*:re 
M  oiteu  acc\^iipa:::oi  ly  »•...,  we  arv  ii:  to 
overiookthe  d;>:xc:::::  l-eiwe^u  :r.e:-.'- 

The  ^.vrr.uind  e;  a  {xps*.-n  i*  *«.-z:e:  lures 
Cftljed  2js  will.  s^'iL'eTiiu^JS  hj  dcsirv  ;  Ic:. 
wb«::  :hnfse  wori*  arv  u^<>i  rr  :<rS.  ".i^^y 
syrui*"^  tire*  d:5-.'-x:E:  .icts  o!  :he  :i:"j-.  1 

r^*  iri'-zie-lia:*;  c  :.v:c  of  w.11  is  s.r!e 
aets-.'c  :  c_r  .  •» ::  :  '.bt  "  ;tv:  c f  a  c.  in—a- 1 
»  ».■:;•*  i»r:-..c  .:  onccer  wrsca  .ver 
•  fecci  we  c".i.:r:  a;;:J: .  r::^  :  :>.e  ,v:;-ec:  .: 
imiuv  rLa>  -,«  =■:  *.-•::■  -  a:  a-". 

la  i'.^-?i  a  :*.iz:=^-i.  a.1  :J:e*«?  a^'is  j».c:- 
cur;  aid,  a*  •  «r;.  ~.  :  •^tz'ST.  .:  :rf  r  :  u::- 
cccizioc  111  a  ,; -:,r  :."  ~v^  --  ■"=«  *---^  -J"  •- 
w2:ch  rtvctrrv   .c-.-    r*  *•:  az*.  :'•;.". 

A  OLmniAC'i  it  t^  a  ^.l^-iarj-  actt-.'c- 
ibere  "ziusc  b*  a  »■  .  :  .r"-?  "^^  .-.c-i.az.i. 
Sjitie  i«*iw  is  »>rci:;:'.::  >  •-'■s  r::;c:v- :.  iha; 
ace  ,.z'  w-  :.  asd  :he  > ii: -rrari  a  •.!:«  rsfsc: 
cf  ::.      .  S4 ; 

FtfHia:>»  ::  -.■.•:■  "v  v!  l^t  :  '.  :a:  a  .-  r::- 
ina::d  js-uxI^  ^  it^.."^  Tjvrws**.-:  y  '.azz'i:!^^- 
lita:  ihe  tb .ir^  A'tn  -a.:  ;e':  <C'.u.d  o  i^ct. 
6u:  i:  a»  •:••:'«.  F:r  a  ioir*.  sav  :«  e.\- 
pcvsiwU  by  laajTB^v  w3«n  liicre  :s»  so  cum- 
smad ;  and  ihvfvinay  piMufaiy  Im  a  eom- 


grievous  commandfl  upon  their  subjeeta,  in 
order  to  reap  the  penalty  of  their  disobe- 
dience, or  to  furnish  a  pretence  for  their 
punishment. 

We  mij;ht  farther  observe,  that  a  com- 
mand is  a  social  act  of  the  mind.  It  can 
I  have  no  exisience  but  by  a  communication 
j  of  thou!:ht  to  some  intelligent  being;  and 
!  therefore  implies  a  belief  that  there  is  such 
I  a  beins:.  and  that  we  can  communicate  our 
,  thoughts  to  him. 

Desire  and  will  are  sohtary  acts^  which 
do  not  impU  any  such  comnitinication  or 
belief. 

The  immediate  o'  iect  of  volition,  there- 
foro.  must  be  some  action,  and  our  own 
action. 

A  Shi'ii  ob^rTa:ion  is.  That  the  object  of 
our  volition  must  be  something  which  we 
Mieve  to  be  in  our  power,  and  to  depend 
upon  c:ir  w  ill. 

A  man  may  desire  to  make  a  visit  to  the 
n:i.vn,  or  to  the  planet  Ju:  iter,  bat  he  can- 
r.o:  will  er  de:erti*.i".e  to  do  i:  ;  because  he 
knows  i:  is  re:  in  his  rower.  If  an  insane 
l>ers<^n  >houIi  Q::;ke  a::  a::empi.  his  insanity 
:i:ust  tir»:  n'.ake  him  1  elieve  it  to  be  in  his 
power.     [t>o] 

A  nun  i'j  Lis  s!tep  ntvy  be  struck  with  a 
va!**.  w/.iori  de■fri^  cs  him  vf  :ae  j'ower  of 
-ivtol: :  w:-.en  he  aw  .ikes,  he  a:tempts  to 
s:«'ak.  XV t  know::--  :--.ui  he  b.as  lost  the 
r^'»t■r.  Bu:  when  I;e  knows  ly  experience 
tha:  :he  rower  is  c- -".'.'-  he  ceai«es  to  m^e 
t'ee^.rt*. 

The  S4:"e  ma?.,  knowing:  that  Si^me  per- 
s*.^-.*  have  rvvwepfi  tise  p^'wer  of  speech 
a:":er  ;he^  i  .id  U^i:  ::  y  a  raralyiical  strv  ke, 
•.r-i\  now  a::d  :btr.  n-^ke  an  eifort.  In  this 
e?.-t,  h.wever.  there  .s  n- 1  vp.wriy  a  wiJ 
:^  sroak.  lu:  a  w-.".!  tv  trv  w '..ether  ke  can 
spe-ik    r  :  .-. 

Iz  "..ie  •■  .iv-er.  a  rius  raay  e\en  h:* 
srrer^th  :.  rxjfe  a  weic^.t  which  is  t..o 
''eji\v  :.r  b.u:.  B;::  re  alwa;s  i***  this, 
-.  .:her  :r."-i  :be  U'.-.sfi  rha:  he  cas  raae  :he 
wcijra:.  or  :.r  a  :r-il  whether  z-i  ^-aa  or 
z.-:'..  I :  is  e* : itz:.  : hereior-.  : Iia:  * ia:  we 
*:1I  =:•.:>:  b*  beLeved  lo  fce  la  our  p«3w«r, 
xa-i  TO  >:ccd  ur\c  oar  will- 

I're  ^r-.  ,Ctferv-a::vc  "js^  Th»:  whec  we 
will :  i..-  a  :.  ir,;  .::;:::ed.a:e"y.  •'z'*  v. »..::.. n 
is  accvc-.aj:*.^  w.:i*  xa  ejf.rs  z^  e.\K'.i:e 
;ia:  w.i.c'i  we  wvHed^ 

I:  a  rraa  w.ls  :.■•  raise  a  c:va:  we*;^; 


•r.c::  :.:.-  j:?vc2>i  by  :-e  strt-rir:.'  .:  j.s  xr-r. 
2.*.'  !::ake»  aa  tifort  f-.T  thai"  rcrrcsc  rrj- 
r'.Tti.cec  r.»  :Je  wei-^h:  be  ietersiia**  :.» 
raise.  A  irsa:  wei^^h:  rv^.ir*?*  a  c?^fa: 
ellur? :  a  small  weij:^:  a  lev*  efvrt.  ~  W# 
say.  ittdiKd.  'daz  V3  raise  a  ^er*  *ca..  icdy 
re^uuvs  3c  eiTvrc  at  ali.  Fu:  t!!^^  1  arrr^ 
htfnd.  most  be  -ander^(C«A.Hi  eitaer  a»  *  r.^J^rx" 
vm  way  gf  iprait-ng,  by  wa:cfl  -jjjr^  .cry 
a*  Btfdba^:   or  ::  3» 
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owing  to  oar  giTtng  no  attention  to  very 
small  efforts,  and  therefore  having  no  name 
for  them.     [66] 

Great  efibrts,  whether  of  body  or  mind, 
are  attended  with  difficulty,  and,  when  long 
continued,  produce  lassitude,  which  requires 
that  they  should  lie  intermitted.  This  leads 
OS  to  reflect  upon  them,  and  to  give  them  a 
name.  The  name  effofrt  is  commonly  ap- 
propriated to  them;  and  those  that  are 
made  with  ease,  and  leave  no  sensible  effect, 
pass  without  observation  and  without  a 
name,  though  they  be  of  the  same  kind, 
mad  differ  only  in  degree  from  those  to  which 
the  name  is  given. 

This  effort  we  are  consdous  of,  if  we  will 
Imt  give  attention  to  it ;  and  there  is  no- 
thing in  which  we  are  in  a  more  strict  sense 
active. 

The  loii  observation  is,  That  in  all  deter- 
minations of  the  mind  that  are  of  any  im- 
portance, there  must  be  something  in  the 
preceding  state  of  the  mind  that  disposes  or 
indines  us  to  that  determination- 

If  the  mind  were  always  in  a  state  of 
perfect  indifference,  without  any  incitement, 
motive,  or  reason,  to  act,  or  not  to  act,  to 
act  one  way  rather  than  another,  our  active 
power,  having  no  end  to  pursue,  no  rule  to 
direct  its  exertions,  would  bs  given  in  vain. 
We  should  either  be  altogether  inactive, 
and  never  will  to  do  anything,  or  our  voli- 
tions would  be  perfectly  unmeaning  and 
futile,  being  neither  wise  nor  foolish,  vir- 
tuous nor  vicious. 

We  have  reason  therefore  to  think,  that, 
to  every  being  to  whom  God  hath  given  any 
degree  of  active  power,  he  hath  i3so  given 
some  principles  of  action,  for  the  direction 
of  that  power  to  the  end  for  which  it  was 
intended. 

It  is  evident  that,  in  the  constitution  of 
man,  there  are  vafious  principles  of  action 
suited  to  our  state  and  situation.  A  parti- 
cular consideration  of  these  is  the  subject 
of  the  next  essay ;  in  this  we  are  only  to 
consider  them  in  general,  with  a  view  to 
examme  the  relation  they  bear  to  volition, 
and  how  it  is  influenced  by  them.     [67] 


CHAPTER  IL 

OF  TBI  INPLUSNCS  OP  INCITSMBNT8  AND 
MOnVKS  UPON  THE  WILL. 

Wb  oome  into  the  world  ignorant  of  every 
thing,  yet  we  must  do  many  things  in  order 
to  our  subsistence  and  well-being.  A  new- 
born diild  may  be  carried  in  arms,  and  kept 
warm  by  his  nurse;  but  he  must  suck  and 
swallow  his  food  for  himself.  And  this  must 
be  done  before  he  has  any  conception  of 
snddag  or  swallowing,  or  of  the  manner  in 
whidi  they  are  to  be  performed.  He  is  led 
[66-68] 


by  nature  to  do  these  actions  without  know- 
ing for  what  end,  or  what  he  is  about  This 
we  call  irutinet. 

In  many  cases  there  lb  no  time  for  volun- 
tary determination.  The  motions  must  go 
on  so  rapidly  that  the  conception  and  voli- 
tion of  every  movement  cannot  keep  pace 
with  them.  In  some  cases  of  this  kind, 
instinct,  in  others  habit,  comes  in  to  our 
aid. 

When  a  man  stumbles  and  loses  his  ba- 
lance, the  motion  necessary  to  prevent  hiB 
fall  would  come  too  late,  if  it  were  the  con- 
sequence of  thinking  wluit  is  fit  to  be  done, 
and  making  a  voluntary  effort  for  that  pur- 
pose.    He  does  this  instinctively. 

When  a  man  beats  a  drum  or  plays  a 
tune,  he  has  not  time  to  direct  every  parti- 
cular beat  or  stop  by  a  voluntary  deter- 
mination ;  but  the  habit  which  may  be  ac- 
quired by  exercise  answers  the  purpose  as 
well 

By  instinct,  therefore,  and  by  habit,  we 
do  many  things  without  any  exercise  either 
of  judgment  or  will. 

In  other  actions  the  will  is  exerted,  but 
without  judgment     [68] 

Suppose  a  man  to  know  that,  in  order  to 
live,  he  must  eat.  What  shall  he  eat? 
How  much  ?  And  how  often  ?  His  reason 
can  answer  none  of  these  questions;  and 
therefore  can  give  no  direction  how  he 
should  determine.  Here,  again,  nature,  as 
an  indulgent  parent,  supplies  the  defects  of 
his  reason;  giving  hun  appetite,  which 
shews  him  when  he  is  to  eat,  how  often, 
and  how  much ;  and  taste,  which  informs 
him  what  he  is  and  what  he  is  not  to  eat 
And  by  these  principles  he  is  much  better 
directed  than  he  could  be  without  them,  by 
all  the  knowledge  he  can  acquire. 

As  the  Author  of  nature  has  given  us 
some  principles  of  action  to  supply  the 
defects  of  our  knowledge,  he  has  given 
others  to  supply  the  defects  of  our  wisdom 
and  virtue. 

The  natural  desires,  affections,  and  pas- 
sions, which  are  common  to  the  wise  and 
to  the  foolish,  to  the  virtuous  and  to  the 
vidous,  and  even  to  the  more  sagacious 
brutes,  serve  very  often  to  direct  the  course 
of  human  actions.  By  these  principles  men 
may  perform  the  most  laborious  duties  of 
life,  without  any  regard  to  duty;  and  do 
what  is  proper  to  be  done,  without  regard 
to  propriety ;  like  a  vessel  that  ia  carried  on 
in  her  proper  course  by  a  prosperous  gale^ 
without  the  skill  or  judgment  of  those  that 
are  aboard. 

Appetite,  affection,  or  passion,  give  an 
unpulse  to  a  certain  action.  In  tnis  im- 
pulse there  lb  no  judgment  implied.  It 
may  be  weak  or  strong ;  we  can  even  con- 
ceive it  irresiitible.  In  the  case  of  mad- 
ness it  LB  sa     Madmen  have  their  appe- 
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tites  and  passions ;  but  they  want  the  power 
of  self-government;  and  therefore  we  do 
not  impute  their  actions  to  the  man,  but  to 
the  disease. 

In  actions  that  proceed  from  appetite  or 
passion,  we  are  passive  in  part,  and  only  in 
part  active.  They  are  therefore  partly 
imputed  to  the  passion ;  and  if  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  irresistible,  we  do  not  impute 
them  to  the  man  at  all.     [G9] 

Even  an  American  savage  judges  in  this 
manner  :  When  in  a  fit  of  drunkenness  he 
kills  his  friend — as  soon  as  he  comes  to 
himself,  he  is  very  sorry  for  what  he  has 
done ;  but  pleads  that  drink,  and  not  he, 
was  the  cause. 

We  conceive  brute  animals  to  have  no 
superior  principle  to  control  their  appetites 
and  passions.  On  this  account,  their  ac- 
tions are  not  subject  to  law.  Men  are  in  a 
like  state  in  infancy,  in  madness,  and  in 
the  delirium  of  a  fever.  They  have  appe- 
tites and  passions,  but  they  want  tlmt  which 
makes  them  moral  agents,  accountable  for 
their  conduct,  and  objects  of  moral  appro- 
bation or  of  blame. 

In  some  cases,  a  stronger  impulse  of  ap- 
petite or  passion  may  oppose  a  weaker. 
Here  also  there  may  be  determination  and 
action  without  judgment. 

Suppose  a  soldier  ordered  to  mount  a 
breach,  and  certain  of  present  death  if  he 
retreats,  this  man  needs  not  courage  to  go 
on — fear  is  sufficient.  The  certainty  of  pre- 
sent death  if  he  retreats,  is  an  overbalance 
to  the  probability  of  being  killed  if  he  goes 
on.  The  man  is  pushed  by  contrary  forces, 
and  it  requires  neither  judgment  nor  ex- 
ertion to  yield  to  the  strongest 

A  hungry  dog  acts  by  the  same  principle, 
if  meat  is  s>ct  before  him  with  a  threatening 
to  beat  him  if  he  touch  it.  Hunger  pushes 
him  forward,  fear  pushes  him  back  with 
more  force,  and  the  strongest  force  prevails. 

Thus  we  see,  that,  in  many  even  of  our 
voluntary  actions,  we  may  act  from  the 
impulse  of  appetite,  affection,  or  passion, 
without  any  exercise  of  judgment,  and 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  brute  animals 
seem  to  act     [70] 

Sometimes,  however,  there  is  a  calm  in 
the  mind  from  the  gales  of  passion  or  ap- 
l»etite,  and  the  man  is  left  to  work  his  way, 
in  the  voyage  of  life,  without  those  im- 
pulses which  they  give.  Then  he  calmly 
weighs  goods  and  evils,  which  are  at  too 
great  a  distance  to  excite  any  passion.  lie 
judges  what  is  best  upon  the  whole,  without 
feeling  any  bias  drawing  him  to  one  side. 
He  iudg^es  for  himself  as  he  would  do  for 
another  in  his  situation ;  and  the  determin- 
ation is  wholly  imputable  to  the  man,  and 
not  in  any  degree  to  his  passion. 

Every  man  come  to  years  of  understand- 
ing, who  has  j:iven  any  attention  to  his  own 


conduct,  and  to  that  of  others,  has,  in  his 
mind,  a  scale  or  measure  of  goods  and  evils, 
more  or  less  exact.  He  msSces  an  estimate 
of  the  value  of  health,  of  reputation,  of 
riches,  of  pleasure,  of  virtue,  of  self-appro- 
bation, and  of  the  approbation  of  his  ^laker. 
These  things,  and  their  contraries,  have  a 
comparative  importance  in  his  cool  and  de- 
liberate judgment 

When  a  man  considers  whether  health 
ought  to  be  preferred  to  bodily  strength, 
fame  to  riches  ;  whether  a  good  conscience 
and  the  approbation  of  his  Maker,  to  every- 
thing that  can  come  in  competition  with  it; 
this  appears  to  me  to  be  an  exercise  of 
judgment,  and  not  any  impulse  of  passion 
or  appetite. 

Everything  worthy  of  pursuit,  must  be 
80,  either  intrinsically,  and  upon  its  own  ac- 
count, or  as  the  means  of  procuring  some- 
thing that  is  intrinsically  valuable.  That 
it  is  by  judgment  that  wo  discern  the  fitness 
of  means  for  attaining  an  end,  is  self-evi- 
dent ;  and  in  this,  I  think,  all  philosophers 
agree.  But  that  it  is  the  office  of  judgment 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  an  end,  or  the 
preference  due  to  one  end  above  another,  is 
not  granted  by  some  philosophers.     [71] 

In  determining  what  b  good  or  ill,  and, 
of  different  goods,  which  is  best,  they  think 
we  nmst  bo  guided,  not  by  judgment,  but 
by  some  natural  or  acquired  taste,  which 
makes  us  relish  one  thing  and  dislike  an- 
other. 

Thus,  if  one  man  prefers  cheese  to  lob- 
sters, another  lobsters  to  cheese,  it  is 
vain,  say  they,  to  apply  judgment  to  deter- 
mine which  is  right.  In  like  manner,  if 
one  man  prefers  pleasure  to  virtue,  another 
virtue  to  pleasure,  this  is  a  matter  of  taste, 
judgment  has  nothing  to  do  in  it.  This 
seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  some  philoso- 
phers. 

I  cannot  help  being  of  a  contrary  opin- 
ion. I  think  we  may  form  a  judgment, 
both  in  the  question  about  ^^heese  and  lob- 
sters, and  in  the  more  iiniH)rtant  question 
about  pleasure  and  virtue. 

When  one  man  feels  a  more  agreeable 
relish  in  cheese,  another  in  lobsters,  this,  I 
grant,  requires  no  judgment ;  it  depends 
only  upon  the  constitution  of  the  palate. 
But,  if  we  would  determine  which  of  the 
two  has  the  best  taste,  I  think  the  question 
nmst  Imj  determined  by  judgment ;  and  that, 
with  a  small  share  of  this  faculty,  we  may 
give  a  very  certain  determination — to  wit, 
that  the  two  tastes  are  equally  good,  and 
that  both  of  the  parties  do  equally  well,  in  ^ 
preferring  what  suits  their  palate  and  their  ' 
stomach. 

Nay,  I  ap])rchend,  tliat  the  two  persons 
who  differ  in  their  tastes  will,  notwithstand- 
ing that  difference,  agree  perfectly  in  their 
ju<lgm<'iit,  that  both  tastes  are  uiH)n  a  f(M)t- 
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ing  of  equality,  and  that  neither  has  a  just 
chum  to  preference.     [72] 

Thus  it  appears,  that,  in  this  instance, 
the  office  of  taste  is  very  different  from  that 
of  judgment;  and  that  men,  who  differ 
most  in  taste,  may  agree  perfectly  in  their 
judgment,  even  with  respect  to  the  tastes 
wherein  they  differ. 

To  make  the  other  case  parallel  with  this, 
it  must  be  supposed  that  the  man  of  plea- 
sure and  the  nutn  of  virtue  agree  in  their 
judgment,  and  that  neither  sees  any  reason 
to  prefer  the  one  course  of  life  to  the 
other. 

If  this  be  supposed,  I  shall  grant  that 
neither  of  these  persons  has  reason  to  con- 
demn the  other.  Each  chooses  according 
to  his  taste,  in  matters  which  his  best  judg- 
ment determines  to  be  perfectly  indiffer- 
ent. 

But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  this  suppo- 
sition cannot  have  place,  when  we  speak  of 
men,  or  indeed  of  moral  agents.  The  man 
who  is  incapable  of  perceiving  the  obliga- 
tion of  virtue  when  he  uses  his  best  judg- 
ment, is  a  man  in  name,  but  not  in  reality. 
He  is  inci4)able  either  of  virtue  or  vice, 
and  is  not  a  moral  agent. 

Even  the  num  of  pleasure,  when  his  judg- 
ment is  unbiassed,  sees  that  there  are  cer- 
tain things  which  a  man  ought  not  to  do, 
though  he  should  have  a  taste  for  them.  If 
a  thief  breaks  into  his  house  and  carries  off 
hb  goods,  he  is  perfectly  convinced  that  he 
did  wrong,  and  deserves  punishment,  al- 
though he  had  as  strong  a  relish  fur  the 
goods  as  he  himself  lias  for  the  pleasures  he 
pursues. 

It  is  evident  that  mankind,  in  all  ages, 
have  conceived  two  parts  in  the  human  con- 
stitution that  may  have  influence  upon  our 
voluntary  actions.  These  wc  call  by  the 
general  names  of  paxsion  and  reason  ;  and 
we  shall  find,  in  all  languages,  names  that 
are  equivalent.     [73] 

Under  the  former,  we  comprehend  vari- 
ous principles  of  action,  similar  to  those  we 
oltserve  in  brute-animals,  and  in  men  who 
have  not  the  use  of  reason.  Appetites^ 
offectiona,  pttssiomi,  are  the  names  by  which 
they  are  denominated ;  and  these  names  are 
not  so  accurately  distinguished  in  common 
language,  but  that  they  are  used  somewhat 
promiscuously.  This,  however,  is  common 
to  them  all,  that  they  draw  a  man  toward 
a  certain  object,  witliout  any  farther  view, 
by  a  kind  of  violence;  a  violence  which, 
indeed,  may  be  resisted,  if  the  man  is  mas- 
ter of  himself,  but  cannot  be  resisted  with- 
out a  struggle. 

Cicero's  phrase  for  expressing  their  ui- 
fluence  is — **  Hominem  hue  et  illuc  rapiunt." 
Dt  Hutcheson  uses  a  similar  phrase — "  Qui- 
bus  agitatur  mens  et  bruto  quodam  impetu 
ffrtur.'*  There  is  no  exercise  of  reason  or 
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judgment  necessary  in  order  to  feel  theur 
influence. 

With  regard  to  this  part  of  the  human 
constitution,  I  see  no  difference  between 
the  vulgar  and  philosophers. 

As  to  the  other  part  of  our  constitution, 
which  is  commonly  called  reanon,  as  opposed 
to  passion,  there  have  been  very  subtile 
disputes  among  modem  philosophers,  whe- 
ther it  ought  to  be  called  reason,  or  be  not 
rather  some  internal  sense  or  taste. 

Whetlier  it  ought  to  be  called  reason,  or 
by  what  other  name,  I  do  not  hero  inquire, 
but  what  kind  of  influence  it  has  upon  our 
voluntary  actions. 

As  to  this  point,  I  think  all  men  must 
allow  that  this  is  the  manly  part  of  our  con- 
stitution, the  other  the  brute  part.  This 
operates  in  a  calm  and  dispassionate  man- 
lier ;  a  manner  so  like  to  judgment  or  rea- 
son, that  even  those  who  do  not  allow  it  to 
be  called  by  that  name,  endeavour  to  account 
for  its  having  always  had  the  name;  be- 
cause, in  the  manner  of  its  operation,  it  has 
a  similitude  to  reason.     [74] 

As  the  similitude  between  this  principle 
and  reason  luts  led  mankind  to  give  it  tliat 
name,  so  the  dissimilitude  between  it  and 
passion  has  led  them  to  set  the  two  in  oppo- 
sition. They  have  considered  this  cool 
principle  as  having  an  influence  upon  our 
actions  so  different  from  passion,  that  what 
a  man  does  coolly  and  deliberately,  without 
passion,  is  imputed  solely  to  the  man,  whe- 
ther it  have  merit  or  demerit;  whereas, 
what  he  does  from  passion  is  imputed  in 
part  to  the  passion.  If  the  passion  be  con- 
ceived to  be  irresistible,  the  action  is  im- 
puted solely  to  it,  and  not  at  all  to  the  man. 
If  he  had  power  to  resist,  and  ought  to 
have  resisted,  we  blame  him  for  not  doing 
his  duty  ;  but,  in  proportion  to  the  violence 
of  the  passion,  the  fault  is  alleviated. 

By  this  cool  principle,  we  judge  what 
ends  are  most  wortliy  to  be  pursued,  how 
far  every  appetite  and  passion  may  be  in- 
dulged, and  when  it  ought  to  be  resisted. 

It  directs  us,  not  only  to  resist  the  im- 
pulse of  passion  when  it  would  lead  us 
wrong,  b  it  to  avoid  the  occasions  of  inflam- 
ing it ;  like  C^'rus,  who  refu.sed  to  see  the 
beautiful  captive  princess.  In  this  he  acted 
the  part  both  of  a  wise  and  a  good  man ; 
firm  in  the  love  of  virtue,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  conscious  of  the  weakness  of  human 
nature,  and  unwilling  to  put  it  to  too  severe 
a  trial.  In  this  case,  the  youth  of  Cyrus, 
the  incomparable  beauty  of  his  captive,  and 
every  ciroumstauce  which  tended  to  inflame 
his  desiro,  exalts  the  merit  of  his  conduct 
in  resisting  it. 

It  is  in  such  actions  that  the  superiority 
of  human  nature  appears,  and  the  specific 
difference  between  it  and  that  of  brutes.  In 
them  we  may  observe  one  passion  combating 
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Tor:  :c  u>f  tvcoi  »:  Lz^xMr :  ii  '»  a  thing 
.c  a  «*ff7  iL-f  irsr;  siTire  t;  a»  arcssaenia 
:c  7«raaioc  :■—  tu  .ta-rt  .i:^  jidcv  az>dp»io 
j.z.'.'iifir.  He  ^nk^  yts-.'L  :.-  i^ie  i.-nw  Which 
:<uct$  i-s=-  w'.Li'.c's  arT  exer.-^.^w  «:-f  his 
*iMj:ciwa^n-T>:»  :  L1&7.  !>e  nsss  }«vi  to  ifc, 
=  'in  6:  z<H  :cc>>M  a=.  tf*:  ^  r  a  creatcr 
:-:»;.  Hj»  ^i^tir.^  ^  =iiia:rec  Is  some 
iffTTK  :  aoi.  d  Zjc  Hk*  a:a  f<«>er  scScsent 
u*  :?<•.>!«.  1^  Li«s^  »  c^:e  SLk«s  awar, 
xzri  iinT  =^:cj.-c  fasDX  *:«  :=?c»«i  10  hon 
as  all  T;<  :r£:3Ki-«  :i  avofc^  ec  paMkui 
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rasM.'z  :«  *;it:c*pi  ir^ftKSSiCi*,  we  icpnie 
ih«  atr:>:=  :.-  ::  «:  jtir.  ^^i  r»:4  :c  the  num. 
If  h<e  h^  ;<««r  :c  rvsc^s,  be:  }»-Ui*&f:er  m 
«;r;:i;^!e,  «e  :=:rc:e  :b#  acsk'c  pardy  tothe 
ca=.  and  par^-j  s-:  ihe  {:«uik.%:z. 

I:  we  a::eci  ;*-  ibe  vii/fr  case,  when  the 
Das  »  ci".v  urpe-i  b*  ar^jden;*  to  leave 
h:*  f  JiM,  ihi*  re«c:;i<«*  the  cpenta?n  of 
ihe  <*x-:  or  rab.tcal  r riv*:r>.  It  i*  evident 
iha:,  whether  he  y^e^rif  to  :be  ar^nznient«  or 
cot.  the  deterr  :naiv-a  is  «hoilv  his  own 
acv.  azd  is  entirri  v  to  b«  imputed  to  him. 
Ar^uEeit*.  whazerer  he  the  decree  of  their 
stren^h«  diminish  it.-«t  a  mac's  libenv; 
thev  mar  prvxhxee  a  cool  conriotion^^f  what 
we  co^ht  to  do,  asd  thev  can  do  no  more. 
Bat  appetite  asd  pasMv'n  pre  an  impulse  to 
act.  and  impqur  liberty,  in  proportioa  to  their 
streczth. 

With  most  men,  the  impalse  of  pankm 
is  more  effectoal  than  bare  conviction ;  and 
en  this  accotmt,  orators,  who  would  per- 
suade, find  it  neceanrv  to  addivss  the  pas- 
Hiona,  as  well  as  to  convince  the  undersCand- 
irg ;  and,  in  all  systems  of  rhetoric,  these 
two  hare  been  considered  as  different  in- 
I  tentiona  of  the  orator,  and  to  be  acocmplished 
I  by  different  aacana.     [78] 
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CHAPTER  III. 

OP  OPKRATIONS  OP  MIND  WHICH  MAY  BB 
CALLED  VOLUNTARY. 

TmfmeulHeflof  Understanding  xnd  fVttl, 
are  easily  distinguished  in  thought,  but  very 
larely,  if  ever,  disjoined  in  operation. 

In  most,  perhaps  in  all  the  operations  of 
mind  fur  which  we  have  names  in  language, 
both  faculties  are  employed,  and  we  are 
both  intellective  and  active. 

Whether  it  be  possible  that  intelligence 
may  exist  without  some  degree  of  activity, 
or  impossible,  is,  perhaps,  beyond  the  reach 
of  oor  faculties  to  determine ;  but,  I  appre- 
hend, that,  in  fact,  they  are  always  con- 
joined in  the  operations  of  our  minds. 

It  is  probable,  I  think,  that  there  is  some 
degree  of  activity  in  those  operations  which 
we  refer  to  the  understanding ;  accordingly, 
they  have  always,  and  in  all  hmguages, 
been  expressed  by  active  verbs ;  as,  I  see, 
I  hfar^  I  remember,  J  apprehend,  I  judge, 
I  reason.  And  it  is  certain  that  every  act 
of  will  must  be  accompanied  by  some  oper- 
ation of  the  understanding;  for  he  that 
wills  must  apprehend  what  he  wills,  and 
appiehension  belongs  to  the  understanding. 

The  operations  I  am  to  consider  in  this 
chapter,  I  think,  have  commonly  been  re- 
ferral to  the  understanding  $  but  we  shall 
find  that  the  will  has  so  great  a  share  in 
them,  that  they  may,  with  propriety,  be 
called  voluntary.  They  are  these  three, 
Attentwn,  Deliberation,  and  Fixed  Purpose, 
or  Besolution.     [79] 

1.  Attention  may  be  given  to  any  object, 
either  of  sense  or  of  intellect,  in  order  to 
form  a  distinct  notion  of  it,  or  to  discover 
its  nature,  its  attributes,  or  its  relations. 
And  so  great  is  the  effect  of  attention,  that, 
without  it,  it  is  impossible  to  acquire  or 
retain  a  distinct  notion  of  any  object  of 
thought. 

If  a  man  hear  a  discourse  without  atten- 
tion, what  does  he  carry  away  with  him  ? 
If  he  see  St  Peter's  or  the  Vatican  without 
attention,  what  account  can  he  give  of  it  ? 
While  two  persons  are  engaged  in  interest- 
ing discourse,  the  clock  strikes  within  their 
hnring,  to  which  they  give  no  attention — 
what  is  the  consequence?  The  next 
minute  they  know  not  whether  the  clock 
struck  or  not.  Yet  their  ears  were  not 
shot.  The  usual  impression  was  made 
'  pon  the  organ  of  hearing,  and  upon  the 
auditory  nerve  and  brain ;  but  from  inat- 
tention the  sound  either  was  not  perceived, 
or  passed  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  with- 
out leaving  the  least  vestige  in  the  memory. 

A  man  sees  not  what  is  before  his  eyes 
when  his  mind  is  occupied  about  another 
object  In  the  tumult  of  a  battle  a  man 
[79-81] 


may  be  shot  through  the  body  without 
knowing  anything  of  the  matter,  till  he  dis- 
cover it  by  the  loss  of  blood  or  of  strength. 

The  most  acute  sensation  of  pain  may  be 
deadened,  if  the  attention  can  be  vigorously 
directed  to  another  object.  A  gentleman 
of  my  acquaintance,  in  the  agony  of  a  fit  of 
the  gout,  used  to  call  for  the  chess-board. 

As  he  was  fond  of  that  game,  he  acknow- 
ledged that,  as  the  game  advanced  and  drew 
hiB  attention,  the  sense  of  pain  abated,  and 
the  time  seemed  much  shorter. 

Archimedes,  it  is  said,  being  intent  upon 
a  mathematical  proposition,  when  Syracuse 
was  taken  by  the  Romans,  knew  not  the 
calamity  of  the  city,  till  a  Roman  soldier 
broke  in  upon  his  retirement,  and  gave  him 
a  deadly  wound ;  on  which  he  Umented 
only  that  he  had  lost  a  fine  demonstra- 
tion.    [80] 

It  is  needless  to  multiply  instances  to 
shew,  that  when  one  faculty  of  the  mind  is 
intensely  engaged  about  any  object,  the 
other  faculties  are  laid,  as  it  were,  fast 
asleep. 

It  may  be  farther  observed,  that,  if  there 
be  anything  that  can  be  called  genius  in 
matters  of  mere  judgment  and  reasoning, 
it  seems  to  consist  chiefly  in  being  able  to 
give  that  attention  to  the  subject  which 
keeps  it  steady  in  the  mind,  till  we  can 
survey  it  accurately  on  all  sides. 

There  lb  a  talent  of  imagination,  which 
bounds  from  earth  to  heaven,  and  from 
heaven  to  earth  in  a  moment.  This  may 
be  favourable  to  wit  and  imagery  ;  but  the 
powers  of  judging  and  reasoning  depend 
chiefly  upon  keeping  the  mind  to  a  clear 
and  steady  view  of  the  subject. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton,  to  one  who  compli- 
mented him  upon  the  force  of  genius  which 
had  made  such  improvements  in  mathe- 
matics and  natural  philosophy,  is  said  to 
have  made  this  reply,  which  was  both  mo- 
dest and  judicious.  That  if  he  had  made 
any  improvements  in  those  sciences,  it  was 
owing  more  to  patient  attention  than  to  any 
other  talent. 

Whatever  be  the  effects  which  attention 
may  produce,  (and  I  apprehend  they  are 
far  beyond  what  is  commonly  believed,)  it 
is  for  the  most  part  in  our  power. 

Every  nmn  knows  that  he  can  turn  his 
attention  to  this  subject  or  to  that,  for  a 
longer  or  a  shorter  time,  and  with  more  or 
less  intenseness,  as  he  pleases.  It  is  a 
voluntary  act,  and  depends  upon  his  will. 
[81] 

But  what  was  before  observed  of  the 
will  in  general,  is  applicable  to  this  parti- 
cular exertion  of  it.  That  the  mind  lb  rarely 
in  a  state  of  indifference,  left  to  turn  its 
attention  to  the  object  wluch  to  reason  ap- 
pears most  deservmg  of  it.  There  is,  for 
the  most  part,  a  bias  to  some  particular 
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object,  more  than  to  any  other ;  and  this 
not  from  any  judgment  of  its  •deserving  our 
attention  more,  but  .from  some  impulse  or 
propensity,  grounded  on  nature  or  habit. 

It  is  well  known  that  things  new  and  un- 
common, things  grand,  and  things  that  are 
beautiful,  draw  our  attention,  not  in  pro- 
portion to  the  interest  we  have,  or  think  w^e 
have  in  them,  but  <  in  a  much  greater  pro- 
portion. 

Whatever  moves  our  passions  or  affec- 
tions, draws  our  attention,  very  often,  more 
than  we  wish. 

You  desire  a  man  not  to  think  of  an  un- 
fortunate event  which  torments  him.  It 
admits  of  no  remedy.  The  thought  of  it 
answers  no  purpose  but  to  keep  the  wound 
bleeding.  He  is  perfectly  convinced  of  all 
you  say.  He  knows  that  he  would  not 
feci  the  affliction,  if  he  could  only  not  think 
of  it;  yet  he  hardly  thinks  of  anything 
else.  Strange  !  when  happiness  and  misery 
stand  before  him,  and  depend  upon  his 
choice,  he  chooses  misery,  and  rejects  hap- 
piness with  his  eyes  open ! 

Yet  he  wishes  to  be  happy,  as  all  men 
do.  How  shall  we  reconcile  this  contra- 
diction between  his  judgment  and  his  con- 
duct? 

The  account  of  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
this  :  The  afflicting  event  draws  his  atten- 
tion so  strongly,  by  a  natural  and  blind 
force,  that  he  either  hath  not  the  power,  or 
hath  not  the  vigour  of  mind  to  resist  its 
impulse,  though  he  knows  that  to  yield  to 
it  is  misery,  without  anv  good  to  balance  it. 
182] 

Acute  bodily  pain  draws  our  attention, 
and  makes  it  very  diificult  to  attend  to  any 
thing  else,  even  when  attention  to  the  pain 
serves  no  other  purpose  but  to  aggravate  it 
tenfold. 

The  man  who  played  a  game  at  chess  in 
the  agony  of  the  gout,  to  engage  his  atten- 
tion to  another  object,  acted  the  reason- 
able part,  and  consulted  his  real  happi- 
ness ;  but  it  required  a  groat  effort  to  give 
that  attention  to  his  game  which  was  ne- 
cessary to  produce  the  effect  intended  by 
it. 

Even  when  there  is  no  particular  object 
tlmt  draws  away  our  attention,  there  is  a 
desultorinvss  of  thought  in  man,  and  in 
some  more  thim  in  others,  which  makes  it 
very  diificult  to  give  that  fixed  attention  to 
imi>ortant  objects  which  reason  requires. 

It  appears,  I  think,  from  what  has  been 
said,  that  the  attention  we  give  to  objects 
is  for  the  most  part  voluntary ;  that  a  great 
part  of  wisdom  and  virtuo  ct>nsists  in  giving 
a  proper  direction  to  our  attention  ;  and 
that,  however  reasonable  this  apjK'ars  to 
the  judgment  of  every  man,  yet,  in  some 
cases,  it  re<(uireM  an  effort  of  si>lf-commnnd 
no  less  Ihiir:  the  uut.st  honm*  virtues. 


2.  Another  operation  that  may  be  called 
voluntary,  is  Deliberation  about  what  we 
are  to  do  or  to  forbear. 

Every  man  knows  that  it  is  in  his  power 
to  deliberate  or  not  to  deliberate  about  any 
part  of  his  conduct;  to  deliberate  for  a 
shorter  or  a  longer  time,  more  carelessly  or 
more  seriously :  and,  when  he  has  reason 
to  suspect  that  his  affection  may  bias  his 
judgment,  he  may  either  honestly  use  the 
best  means  in  his  power  to  form  an  impar- 
tial judgment,  or  he  may  yield  to-his  bias, 
and  only  seek  arguments  to  justify  what 
inclination  leads  him  to  do.  In  all  these 
points,  he  determines,  he  wills  the  right  or 
the  wrong.     [83] 

The  general  rules  of  deliberation  are 
perfectly  evident  to  reason,  when  we  con- 
sider them  abstractly.  They  are  axioms  in 
morals. 

We  ought  not  to  deliberate  in  cases  that 
are  perfectly,  clear.  No  man  deliberates 
whether  he  ought  to  choose  happiness  or 
misery.  No  honest  man  deliberates  whether 
ho  shall  steal  his  neighbour's  property. 
When  the  case  is  not  clear,  when  it  !«  of 
importance,  and  when  there  is  time  for 
deliberation,  we  ought  to  deliberate  with 
more  or  less  care,  in  proportion  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  action.  In  deliberation  we 
ought  to  weigh  things  in  an  even  balance, 
and  to  allow  to  every  consideration  the 
weight  which,  in  sober  judgment,  we  think 
it  ought  to  have,  and  no  more.  This  is  to 
deliberate  impartially.  Our  deliberation 
should  be  brought  to  an  issue  in  due  time, 
so  that  we  may  not  lose  the  opportunity  of 
acting  while  we  deliberate. 

The  axioms  of  Euclid  do  not  appear  to 
me  to  have  a  greater  degree  of  self-evidence 
tlian  these  rules  of  deliberation.  And  as 
far  as  a  man  acts  according  to  them,  his 
heart  approves  of  him,  and  he  has  confi- 
dence of  the  approbation  of  the  Searcher  of 
Hearts. 

But  though  the  manner  in  which  wo 
ought  to  deliberate  be  evident  to  reason,  it 
is  not  always  easy  to  follow  it.  Our  appe- 
tites, our  affection  and  passions,  oppose  all 
deliberation,  but  that  which  is  employed  in 
finding  the  means  of  their  gratification. 
Avarice  may  lead  to  deliberate  upon  the 
ways  of  making  money,  but  it  does  not 
distinguish  between  the  honest  and  the  dis- 
honest. 

We  ought  surely  to  deliberate  how  far 
every  appetite  and  ])assiou  may  be  in- 
dulged, and  what  limits  should  be  set  to  it. 
But  our  appetites  and  passions  push  us  on 
to  the  attainment  of  their  objects,  in  the 
shortest  road,  and  without  delay.     [84] 

Thus  it  happens,  that,  if  we  yield  to  their 
impulse,  wc  shall  often  transgress  those 
rules  of  deli l)c rat  ion  wliich  reason  approves. 
In   ihih   ei.iiiHret    bet  ween   the  dictates  of 
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mson,  and  the  blind  impulse  of  passion, 
we  must  roliintarily  determine.  When  we 
take  part  with  our  reason,  though  in  oppo- 
sition to  passion,  we  approve  of  our  own 
eimdueti 

What  we  call  a  fault  of  ignorance,  is 
always  owing  to  the  want  of  due  delibera- 
tion. When  we  do  not  take  due  pains  to 
be  rightly  informed,  there  is  a  fault,  not 
indeed  in  acting  according  to  the  light  we 
I  have,  but  in  not  using  the  proper  means 
to  get  light  For  if  we  judge  wrong,  after 
using  the  proper  means  of  infortnation, 
there  is  no  fault  in  acting  according  to  that 
wrong  judgment ;  the  error  is  invincible. 

The  natural  consequence  of  deliberation 
on  any  port  of  our  conduct,  is  a  determina- 
tion how  we  shall  act ;  and  if  it  is  not 
bronght  to  this  issue  it  is  lobt  labour. 

There  are  two  cases  in  which  a  deter- 
mination may  take  place — when  the  oppor- 
tunity of  putting  it  in  execution  is  present, 
and  when  it  is  at  a  distance. 

When  the  opportunity  is  prcpent,  the 
determination  to  act  Ls  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  the  action.  Thus,  if  a  man  de- 
termine to  rise  and  walk,  he  immediately 
does  it,  unless  he  is  hindered  by  force,  or 
has  lost  the  power  of  walking.  And  if  he 
sit  still  when  he  has  power  to  walk,  we 
conclude  infallibly  that  he  has  not  deter- 
mined or  willed  to  walk  immediately. 

Our  determination  or  will  to  act,  is  not 
9lwa>-8  the  result  of  deliberation,  it  may  be 
the  eifect  of  some  passion  or  ap[>etite,  with- 
out any  judgment  interposed.  And  when 
judgment  is  interposed,  we  may  determine 
and  act  either  according  to  that  judgment 
or  contrary  to  it.     [85] 

When  a  man  sits  down  hungry  to  dine, 
he  eats  from  ap]>etite,  very  often  without 
exercising  his  judgment  at  all ;  nature  in 
vites,  and  he  obeys  the  call,  as  the  ox,  or 
the  horse,  or  as  an  infant  does. 

When  we  converse  with  persons  whom 
we  love  or  respect,  we  say  and  do  civil 
things  merely  from  affection  or  from  re- 
spect. They  flow  spontaneously  from  the 
heart,  without  requiring  any  judgment.  In 
such  cases  we  act  as  brute-animals  do,  or 
as  children  before  the  use  of  reason.  We 
feel  an  impulse  in  our  nature,  and  wo  yield 
to  it 

When  a  man  eats  merely  from  appetite, 
he  does  not  consider  the  pleasure  of  eating, 
or  its  tendency  to  health.  The»e  considera- 
tions are  not  in  his  thoughts.  But  we  can 
suppose  a  man  who  eats  with  a  view  to  en- 
joy the  pleasure  of  eating.  Such  a  man  rea- 
sons and  judges.  He  will  take  care  to  use  the 
proper  means  of  procuring  an  appetite.  He 
will  be  a  critic  in  tastes,  and  make  nice  dis- 
criminations. This  man  uses  his  rational 
faculties  even  in  eating.  And  however 
cuDtemptible  this  application  of  them  may 


be,  it  in  an  exorcise  of  which,  I  apprehend, 
brute-animals  are  not  capable. 

In  like  manner,  a  man  may  say  or  do  ci- 
vil things  to  another,  not  from  afifection, 
but  in  order  to  serve  some  end  by  it,  or  be- 
cause he  thinks  it  his  duty. 

To  act  with  a  view  to  some  distant  inte- 
rest, or  to  act  from  a  sense  of  duty,  seems 
to  be  proper  to  man  as  a  reasonable  being  ; 
but  to  act  merely  from  passion,  from  appe- 
tite, or  from  aflection,  is  common  to  him 
with  the  brute-animals.  In  the  last  case 
there  is  no  judgment  required,  but  in  the 
first  there  is.     [86] 

To  act  against  what  one  judges  to  be  for 
his  real  good,  upon  the  whole,  is  folly.  To 
act  aga&st  what  he  judges  to  be  his  duty, 
is  immorality.  It  cannot  be  denied  tliat 
there  are  too  many  instances  of  both  in  hu- 
man life.  Video  meliora  proboque,  dtteriora 
sequor,  is  neither  an  impossible  nor  an  un- 
frequent  case. 

While  a  man  does  what  he  really  thinks 
wisest  and  best  to  be  done,  the  more  his 
ai>petitc8,  his  affections,  and  passions  draw 
him  the  contrary  way,  the  more  he  aj)- 
proves  of  his  own  conduct,  and  the  more 
he  is  entitled  to  the  approbation  of  every 
rational  being. 

3.  The  third  operation  of  mind  I  men- 
tioned, which  may  be  called  voluntary,  is, 
a  Fixed  Purpose  or  Re»olution  with  regard 
to  our  future  conduct 

This  naturally  takes  place,  when  any  ac- 
tion, or  course  of  action,  about  which  we 
have  deliberated,  is  not  immediately  to  be 
executed,  the  occasion  of  acting  being  at 
some  distance. 

A  fixed  purpose  to  do,  some  time  hence, 
something  which  we  believe  sliall  then  be 
in  our  power,  is  strictly  and  properly  a  de- 
tcnnination  of  will,  no  less  than  a  deter- 
mination to  do  it  instantly.  Every  defini- 
tion of  volition  agrees  to  it.  Whether  the 
opportunity  of  doing  what  we  have  deter- 
mined to  do  be  present  or  at  some  distance, 
is  an  accidental  circumstance  which  does 
not  affect  the  nature  of  the  determination, 
and  no  good  reason  can  be  assigned  why  it 
should  not  be  called  volUion  in  the  one  case, 
as  well  as  in  the  other.  A  purpose  or  re- 
solution, therefore,  is  truly  and  properly  an 
act  of  will. 

Our  purposes  are  of  two  kinds.  Wo 
may  call  the  one  particular,  the  other  gene- 
raL  By  a  p.ir^icu'ar  purpose,  I  mean  that 
which  has  for  its  object  an  individual  action, 
limited  to  one  time  and  place ;  by  a  general 
purpose,  that  of  a  course  or  train  of  action, 
intended  for  some  general  end,  or  regulated 
by  some  general  rule.     [87] 

Thus,  I  may  purpose  to  go  to  London 
next  winter.  When  the  time  comes,  I  exe- 
cute my  purpose,  if  I  continue  of  the  same 
mind  ;  and  the  purpose,  when  executed,  is 
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no  more.  Thus  it  is  with  every  particular 
purpose. 

A  general  purpose  may  contiuue  for  life ; 
and,  after  many  particuUr  actions  have  been 
done  in  consequence  of  it,  may  remain  and 
reguhite  future  actions. 

Thus,  a  young  man  proposes  to  follow 
the  profession  of  law,  of  medicine,  or  of 
theology.  This  general  purpose  directs  the 
course  of  his  reading  and  study.  It  directs 
him  in  the  choice  of  his  company  and  com- 
panions, and  even  of  his  diversions.  It  de- 
termines his  travels  and  the  place  of  his 
abode.  It  has  influence  upon  his  dress  and 
manners,  and  a  considerable  effect  in  form- 
ing his  character. 

There  are  other  fixed  purposes  which 
have  a  still  greater  effect  in  forming  the 
character.  I  mean  such  as  regard  our  mo- 
ral conduct. 

Suppose  a  man  to  have  exercised  his  in- 
tellectual and  moral  faculties,  so  &r  as  to 
liave  distinct  notions  of  justice  and  injus- 
tice, and  of  the  consequences  of  both,  and, 
after  due  deliberation,  to  have  formed  a  fixed 
purpose  to  adhere  inflexibly  to  justice,  and 
never  to  handle  the  wages  of  iniquity. 

Is  not  this  the  man  whom  we  should  call 
a  just  nutn  ?  We  consider  the  moral  virtues 
as  inherent  in  the  mind  of  a  good  man,  even 
when  there  is  no  opportunity  of  exercising 
them.  And  what  is  it  in  the  mind  which 
we  can  call  the  virtue  of  justice,  when  it  is 
not  exercised?  It  can  be  nothing  but  a 
fixed  purpose,  or  determination,  to  act  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  justice,  when  there  is 
opportunity.     [88] 

The  Roman  law  defined  justice,  A  iteady 
and  perpetual  mil  to  give  to  every  man  his 
due.  When  the  opportunity  of  doing  jus- 
tice is  not  present,  this  can  mean  nothing 
else  than  a  steady  purpose,  which  is  very  pro- 
perly called  wilL  Such  a  purpose,  if  it 
is  steady,  will  infallibly  produce  just  con- 
duct ;  for  ever^'  known  transgression  of  jus- 
tice demonstrates. a  change  of  purpose,  at 
least  for  that  time. 

What  has  been  said  of  justice,  may  be  so 
easily  applied,  to  every  other  moral  virtue, 
tliat  it  is.  unnecessary  to  give  instances. 
They  are  all  fixed  purp9ses  of  acting  ac- 
cording to  a  certain  rule.* 


•  Mr  Stewart,  («•  Philowphy  of  the  Active  mpd 
Moral  Power*,"  \L  p.  44S.)  in  atlo|irinR  this  doctrine 


*  Agreeably  to  thia  view  o(  the  tubject,  the 
ancient  Pythagorean!  deflried  virtue  to  be  '£{<« 
rtv  iutrtf,  the  oldest  definition  of  vittueof  which 
we  have  any  account,  and  one  of  the  nio»t  nn. 
exceptionable  which  ii  yet  to  be  found  in  any  lyctcm 
of  phUoiophy.**  The  definition  to  which  Mr  Stewart 
refert— ••{iT»  t(t§  vis  im  tS  ii^trts — i«  that  un. 
der  the  name  of  1  hraeca.  lite  treatiw  attributed 
to  thii  phiiofopher  is,  nowerer,  like  the  other  Pr. 
thaforean  treatiaea.  spurloua.  lite  definition  in 
lucation, « ith  the  whole  moral  ayiicin  of  its  pretended 
author,  i«  an  etagant  efMtone  of  Ariitotle,  who.  on 
Ihc  faiih  iif  thete  fufgcriet,  has  been  commonly 


By  this,  the  virtues  may  be  easily  dis- 
tinguished, in  thought  at  least,  from  natural 
affections  that  bear  the  same  name.  Thus^ 
benevolence  is  a  capital  virtue,  which, 
though  not  so  necessary  to  the  being  of  so- 
ciety, is  entitled  to  a  higher  degree  of  appro- 
bation than  even  justice.  But  there  is  a 
natural  afifection  of  benevolence,  common 
to  good  and  bad  men,  to  the  virtuous  and 
to  the  vicious.  How  shall  these  be  distin- 
guished? 

In  practice,  indeed,  we  cannot  distinguish 
them  In  other  men,  and  with  difficulty  in 
ourselves ;  but,  in  theory,  nothing  is  mors 
easy.  The  virtue  of  benevolence  is  a  fixed 
purpose  or  resolution  to  do  good  when  we 
have  opportunity,  from  a  conviction  that  it 
is  right,  and  is  our  duty.  The  affection  of 
benevolencewis  a  propensity  to  do  good,  from 
natural  constitution  or  habit,  without  regard 
to  rectitude  or  duty. 

There  are  good  tempers  and  bad,  which 
are  a  part  of  the  constitution  of  the  man, 
and  are  really  involuntary,  though  they  of- 
ten lead  to  voluntary  actions.  A  good  na- 
tural temper  is  not  virtue,  nor  is  a  bad  one 
vice.  Hard  would  it  be  indeed  to  think, 
that  a  man  should  be  bom  under  a  decree 
of  reprobation,  because  he  has  the  mirfor- 
tune  of  a  bad  natural  temper.     [89] 

The  physiognomist  saw,  in  the  features 
of  Socrates,  the  signatures  of  many  bad 
dispositions,  which  that  good  man  acknow- 
ledged he  felt  within  him  ;  but  the  triumph 
of  his  virtue  was  the  greater  in  having  con- 
quered them. 

In  men  who  have  no  fixed  rules  of  con- 
duct, no  self-government,  the  natural  temper 
is  ^-ariable  by  numberless  accidents.  The 
man  who  is  full  of  affection  and  benevolence 
this  hour,  when  a  cross  accident  happens 
to  ruffle  him,  or  perhaps  when  an  easterly 
wind  blows,  feels  a  strange  revolution  in 
his  temper.  The  kind  and  benevolent 
affections  give  place  to  the  jealons  and 
malignant,  which  are  as  readily  indulged  in 
their  turn,  and  for  the  same  reason,  becanse 
he  feeb  a  propensity  to  indulge  them. 

We  may  observe,  that  men  who  have 
exercised  their  rational  powers,  are  generall  j 
governed  in  their  opinions  by  fixed  prin- 
ciples of  belief;  and  men  who  have  made 
the  greatest  advance  in  self-government, 
are  governed,  in  their  practice,  by  general 
fixed  purposes.  Without  the  former,  there 
would  bo  no  steadiness  and  consistence  in 
our  belief;  nor  without  the  Utter,  in  our 
conduct. 

Whcu  a  man  is  come  to  years  of  imder- 
standing,  from  his  education,  from  his  com- 
pany, or  from  his  study,  he  forms  to  him- 
self a  set  of  general  principles,  a  creed,  which 


viewed  at  hunadf  the  plag lariM.     Eihics,  I  may  nb- 
■crve,  arc  thus  well  denominated  Dfe9Uelogp.-^U. 
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governs  hb  judgment  in  particular  pointa 
that  occur. 

If  new  evidence  b  laid  before  him  which 
tends  to  overthrow  any  of  hb  receiTed 
principles,  it  requires  in  him  a  great  degree 
of  candour  and  love  of  truth,  to  give  it  an 
impartial  examination,  and  to  form  a  new 
judgment.  Most  men,  when  they  are  fixed 
in  their  principles,  upon  what  they  account 
snfScient  evidence,  can  hardly  be  drawn 
into  a  new  and  serious  examination  of  them. 
190] 

They  get  a  habit  of  believing  them,  which 
b  strengthened  by  repeated  acts,  and  re- 
mains  immoveable,  even  when  the  evidence 
open  which  their  belief  was  at  first  grounded, 
bfoigoL 

It  b  thb  that  makes  conversions,  either 
from  religious  or  political  principles,  so 
difficult. 

A  mere  prejudice  of  education  sticks  fast, 
as  a  proposition  of  Euclid  does  with  a  man 
who  hath  long  ago  forgot  the  proof.  Both 
indeed  are  upon  a  simibr  footing.  We  rest 
in  both,  because  we  have  long  done  so,  and 
think  we  received  them  at  first  upon  good 
evidence,  though  that  evidence  be  quite 
forgot. 

When  we  know  a  mau*s  principles,  we 
jndge  by  them,  rather  than  by  the  degree 
of  hb  understanding,  how  he  will  deter- 
mine in  any  point  which  b  connected  with 
them. 

Thus,  the  judgment  of  most  men  who 
jndge  for  themselves  b  governed  by  fixed 
principles ;  and  I  apprehend  tliat  the  con- 
duct of  most  men  who  have  any  self-govem- 
vaenty  and  any  consbtency  of  conduct,  b 
governed  by  fixed  purposes. 

A  man  of  breeding  may,  in  hb  natural 
temper,  be  proud,  passionate,  revengeful, 
and  in  hb  morals  a  very  bad  man ;  yet,  in 
good  company,  he  can  stifle  every  passion 
tiiat  b  inconsbtent  with  good  breeding,  and 
be  humane,  modest,  complaisant,  even  to 
thoee  whom  in  hb  heart  he  despises  or 
hates.  Why  b  thb  man,  who  can  com- 
mand all  hb  passions  before  company,  a 
slave  to  them  in  private  ?  The  reason  b 
pUun :  He  has  a  fixed  resolution  to  be  a 
man  of  breeding,  but  hath  no  such  resolu- 
tion to  be  a  man  of  virtue.  He  hath  com- 
bated hb  most  violent  {passions  a  thousand 
times  before  he  became  master  of  them  in 
company.  The  same  resolution  and  per- 
severance would  have  given  him  the  com- 
mand of  them  when  alone.     [91  ] 

A  fixed  resolution  retains  its  influence 
upon  the  conduct,  even  when  the  motives 
to  it  are  not  in  view,  in  the  same  manner 
as  a  fixed  principle  retains  its  influence 
upon  the  belief,  when  the  evidence  of  it  b 
forgot.  The  former  may  be  called  a  habit 
of  the  tciilj  the  latter  a  habit  of  the  under- 
tiandinp.  By  such  habits  chiefly,  men  are 
[90-W] 


governed  in  their  opinions  and  in  their 
practice. 

A  man  who  has  no  general  fixed  pur- 
poses, may  be  said,  as  Pope  says  of  most 
women,  (I  hope  unjustly,)  to  have  no  clia- 
racter  at  all.  He  will  be  honest  or  dis- 
honest, benevolent  or  malicious,  compas* 
sionate  or  cruel,  as  the  t:de  of  his  passions 
and  affections  drives  him.  This,  however, 
I  believe,  is  the  case  of  but  a  few  m  ad- 
vanced life,  and  these,  with  regard  to  con- 
duct, the  weakest  and  most  contemptible  of 
the  species. 

A  man  of  some  constancy  may  chanp^c 
hb  general  purposes  once  or  twice  in  life, 
seldom  more.  From  the  pursuit  of  pleasure 
in  early  life,  he  may  change  to  that  of  am- 
bition, and  from  ambition  to  avarice.  But 
every  man  who  uses  hb  reason  in  the  con- 
duct of  life,  will  have  some  end,  to  which 
he  gives  a  preference  above  all  others.  'Yo 
this  he  steers  his  course ;  hb  projects  and 
hb  actlbns  will  be  regulated  by  it.  With- 
out this,  there  would  bono  consistency  in  hb 
conduct.  He  would  be  like  a  ship  in  the 
ocean,  which  is  bound  to  no  port,  under  no 
government,  but  left  to  the  liercy  of  winds 
and  tides. 

We  observed  before,  that  there  are  moral 
rules  respecting  the  attention  we  ought  to 
give  to  objects,  and  respecting  our  delibe- 
rations, which  are  no  less  evident  tlian 
mathematical  axioms.  The  same  thing 
may  be  observed  with  respect  to  our  fixed 
purposes,  whether  particubr  or  general. 
192] 

Is  it  not  self-evident,  that,  after  due  de- 
liberation, we  ought  to  resolve  upon  that 
conduct,  or  that  course  of  conduct,  which, 
to  our  sober  judgment,  appears  to  be  best 
and  most  approvable  ? — that  we  ought  to 
be  firm  and  steady  in  adhering  to  such  re- 
solutions, while  we  are  persuaded  that  they 
are  right ;  but  open  to  conviction,  and  ready 
to  change  our  course,  when  we  have  good 
evidence  that  it  b  wrong  ? 

Fickleness,  inconstancy,  facility,  on  the 
one  hand,  wilfulness,  inflexibility,  and  ob- 
stinacy, on  the  other,  are  moral  qualities, 
respecting  our  purposes,  which  every  one 
sees  to  be  wrong.  A  manly  firnmess, 
grounded  upon  rational  conviction,  b  the 
proper  mean  which  every  man  approves 
and  reveres. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

CUROLLARISS. 

From  what  has  been  said  concerning  tl:e 
will,  it  appears — 

Firtl^  That  as  some  acts  of  the  will  are 
transient  and  momentary,  so  others  are  per- 
manent, and  may  continue  for  a  long  time. 
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or  even  tlirough  the  w)ioIe  coimo  of  our 
rational  life. 

When  I  will  to  Btretc'h  out  my  hand, 
that  will  Ih  at  an  end  as  hoou  as  the  action 
is  done.  It  is  an  act  of  the  will  which  be- 
ff^tiB  and  ends  in  a  moment.  But  when  I 
will  to  attend  to  a  mathematical  proposi- 
tion, to  examine  the  demonbtration,  and  the 
cousequencea  that  may  bo  drawn  from  it, 
this  will  may  continue  for  hours.  It  must 
continue  as  long  as  my  attention  continues ; 
for  no  man  attends  to  a  mathematical  pro- 
position longer  than  he  wills. 

The  sjime  thing  may  Im)  said  of  delibera- 
tion, with  regard,  either  to  any  point  of 
conduct,  or  with  regard  to  any  general 
course  of  conduct.  We  will  to  deliberate 
as  long  as  we  do  deliberate  ;  and  that  may 
be  for  days  or  lor  weeks.     [93] 

A  purpose  or  resolution,  which  wo  have 
shewn  to  bean  act  of  the  will,  may  con- 
tinue for  a  great  part  of  life,  or  for  the 
whole,  after  we  are  of  age  to  form  a  resolu- 
tion. 

Thus,  a  merchr.nt  may  resolTC,  that,  after 
he  has  made  such  a  fortune  by  traffic,  he 
will  give  it  up,  and  retire  to  a  country 
life,  lie  may  continue  this  resolution  &>r 
thirty  or  forty  years,  and  execute  it  at  hist ; 
but  he  continues  it  no  longer  than  he  wills, 
for  he  may  at  any  tin:o  change  his  resolu- 
tion. 

Tlierc  are  therefore  acts  of  the  will  which 
are  not  transient  and  momentary,  which 
may  continue  long,  and  grow  into  a  habit. 
This  deserves  the  more  to  be  observed,  be- 
cause a  very  eminent  philosopher  has  ad- 
vanced a  contrary  principle— to  wit.  That 
«11  tho  acts  of  the  will  are  transient  and 
momentary;  and  from  that  principle  has 
drawn  very  important  conclusions,  with 
regard  to  what  constitutes  the  moral  cha- 
racter of  man. 

A  ffccond  corollary  is — That  nothing  in  a 
man,  wherein  the  will  is  not  concerned,  can 
justly  be  accounted  either  virtuous  or  im- 
moral. 

That  no  blame  can  be  imputed  to  a  man 
for  what  is  altogether  involuntary,  is  so 
evident  in  itself,  that  no  arguments  can 
make  it  more  evident.  The  practice  of  all 
criminal  courts,  in  all  enlightene<l  nations, 
is  founded  upon  it. 

If  it  should  be  thought  an  objection  to 
this  maxim,  that,  by  the  laws  of  all  nations, 
children  often  sutler  for  the  crimes  of  parents, 
in  which  they  had  no  hand,  the  answer  is 
easy.     [94] 

For,  Jirgf,  Such  is  the  connection  between 
parents  and  children,  that  the  punishment 
of  a  parent  must  hurt  his  children  whether 
the  law  will  or  not.  If  a  man  is  fined,  or 
imprisoned — if  he  loses  life,  or  limb,  or 
estate,  or  reputation,  by  the  hand  of  justice — 
his  children  suffer  by  necessary  consequence. 


Secofni/f/y  When  laws  intend  to  appoint  any 
punishment  of  innocent  children  for  the 
father's  crime,  such  laws  are  either  unjust, 
or  they  are  to  bo  considered  as  acts  of  police, 
and  not  of  jurisprudence,  and  are  intended 
as  an  expedient  to  deter  {tarents  more  ef- 
fectually from  the  Cdmmission  of  the  crime. 
The  innocent  children,  in  this  case,  are 
sacrificed  to  the  public  good,  in  like  manner 
as,  to  prevent  the  sjireading  of  the  plague* 
the  sound  are  shut  u])  with  the  infected  in 
a  house  or  ship  that  lias  the  infection. 

By  the  law  of  England,  if  a  man  is  killed 
by  an  ox  goring  him,  or  a  cart  running  over 
him,  though  there  be  no  fault  or  neglect  in 
the  owner,  the  ox  or  the  cart  is  a  deodantl^ 
and  is  confiscated  to  tho  church.  The 
legislature  surely  did  not  intend  to  punish 
the  ox  as  a  criminal,  far  less  the  cart 
The  intention  evidently  was,  to  inspire  tho 
people  with  a  sacred  regard  to  tho  life  of 
man. 

When  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  with  a 
similar  intention,  onhvined  tho  house  in 
which  Uavilliac  was  liom,  to  be  razed  to  tho 
ground,  and  never  to  be  n'built,  it  would  be 
great  weakness  to  eonelude,  that  the  wise 
judicature  intended  to  punish  tho  house. 

If  any  judicature  should,  in  any  instance, 
find  a  man  guilty,  and  an  object  of  punish- 
ment, for  what  thry  allowed  to  be  altogether 
involuntary,  all  the  world  woidd  condemn 
them  aH  men  who  knew  nothing  of  the  first 
and   most   fimdamental    rules   of  justice. 

19S] 

I  have  endeavoured  to  shew,  that,  in  our 
attention  to  object^  in  order  to  form  a  right 
judgment  of  them ;  in  our  deliberation 
about  particuhir  aetions,  or  about  general 
rules  of  conduct ;  in  our  purposes  and  reso- 
lutions, as  well  as  in  the  execution  of  them, 
the  will  has  a  principal  share.  If  any  man 
could  lie  found,  who,  in  the  whole  course  of 
his  life,  had  given  <hie  attention  to  things 
that  concern  liini,  had  deliberated  duly  and 
impartially  about  his  conduct,  had  formed 
his  resolutions,  and  executed  them  accord- 
ing to  his  bent  judgment  and  capacity,  surely 
such  a  man  might  hold  up  his  face  before 
CJo<l  and  man,  and  plead  innocence.  He 
nmst  1>e  acquitted  by  the  imi)artial  Judge, 
whatever  his  natural  temper  was,  whatever 
hb  passions  and  aflections,  as  far  as  they 
were  involuntary. 

A  third  corollary  is,  That  all  virtuous 
habitx,  when  we  distinguish  them  from  vir* 
tuous  actions,  consist  in  fixed  purposes  of 
acting  according  to  the  rules  of  virtue,  as 
often  as  we  have  opportunity. 

We  can  conceive  in  a  nuin  a  greater  or  a 
less  degree  of  steadiness  to  his  purposes  or 
resolutions ;  but  that  the  general  tenor  of 
his  conduct  should  be  contrary  to  them,  is 
impoRsible. 

Tlie  man  who  has  a  determined  resolu- 
[93-95] 
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tkm  to  do  his  duty  in  every  inntaiicc,  and 
who  adheres  steadily  to  his  resolution,  is  a 
perfect  nian.  The  man  who  has  a  deter- 
mined purpose  of  carrying  ou  a  course  of 


action  which  he  knows  to  be  wrong,  is  a 
hardened  oiiender.  Between  these  extremes 
there  are  many  intermediate  degrees  of 
virtue  and  vice.      [96] 


ESSAY  III. 

OF  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  ACTION. 


PART  I. 

OP  THE  MECHANICAL  PRINCIPLES 
OP  ACTION. 

CHAFrER  I. 

Of  THE  FRIXCIPLBS  OP  ACTION  IN  OBNSRAL. 

In  the  strict  philosophical  sense,  nothing 
can  he  called  the  action  of  a  man,  but  what 
be  previously  couceived  and  willed  or  de- 
termined to  do.  In  morals  we  commonly 
employ  the  word  in  this  sense,  and  never 
impute  anything  to  a  man  as  his  doing,  in 
which  his  will  was  not  interposed.  But  when 
moral  imputation  is  not  concerned,  we  call 
many  things  actions  of  the  man,  which  he 
neither  previously  conceived  nor  willed.  ■ 
Hence  the  actions  of  men  have  heen  dis- 
tinguished into  three  classes — the  voluntanf^ 
the  invo/untary,  and  the  mixed.  By  the 
last  are  meant  such  actions  as  are  under 
the  command  of  the  will,  but  are  commonly 
peiformed  without  any  interposition  of 
wU). 

We  cannot  avoid  using  the  word  action 
in  this  popular  sense,  without  deviating  too 
mnch  from  the  common  use  of  language ; 
and  it  is  in  this  sense  we  use  it  when  we 
inquire  into  the  principles*  of  action  in  the 
human  mind- 

By  principle**  of  action,  I  understand 
eveiything  that  incites  us  to  act.     [98] 

If  there  were  no  incitements  to  action, 
active  power  would  be  given  ns  in  vain. 
Having  no  motive  to  direct  our  active  ex- 
ertions, the  mind  would,  in  all  cases,  be  in 
a  state  of  perfect  indifference,  to  do  this  or 
that,  or  nothing  at  all.  The  active  power 
would  either  not  be  exerted  at  all,  or  its  ex- 
ertions wonld  be  perfectly  unmeaning  and 
frivolous,  neither  wise  nor  foolish,  neither 
good  nor  bad.  To  every  action  that  is  of 
the  smallest  importance,  there  must  be 
some  incitement,  some  motive,  some  rca- 
•on. 


*  It  would  have  heen  better  to  have  here  sul»ti. 
hded  another  word  (ai  Cause)  for  the  ambiguoui 
termpHiMP''.— H. 
[96-99] 


It  is  therefore  a  most  important  part  of 
the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind,  to  have 
a  distinct  and  just  view  of  the  various  prin- 
ciples of  action,  which  the  Author  of  our 
being  hath  planted  in  our  nature,  to  ar- 
range them  properly,  and  to  assign  to  every 
one  its  rank. 

By  this  it  is,  that  we  may  discover  the 
end  of  our  being,  and  the  part  which  is  as- 
signed us  upon  the  theatre  of  life.  In  this 
part  of  the  human  constitution,  the  noblest 
work  of  God  that  falls  within  our  notice, 
we  may  discern  most  clearly  the  character 
of  Him  who  made  us,  and  how  he  would 
have  us  to  employ  that  active  power  which 
he  liath  given  us. 

I  cannot,  without  great  diffidence,  enter 
upon  this  subject,  observing  that  almost 
every  author  of  reputation,  who  has  given 
attention  to  it,  has  a  system  of  his  own ; 
and  that  no  man  has  been  so  happy  as  to 
give  general  satisfaction  to  those  who  came 
after  him. 

There  is  a  branch  of  knowledge  much 
valued,  and  very  justly,  which  we  call  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  knowledge  of  mankind, 
knowledge  of  human  nature.  This,  I  think, 
consists  in  knowing  from  what  principles 
men  generally  act ;  and  it  is  commonly  the 
fruit  of  natural  sagacity  joined  with  expe- 
rience.    [99] 

A  man  of  sagacity,  who  has  had  occasion 
to  deal  in  interesting  matters,  with  a  great 
variety  of  persons  of  different  age,  sex,  rank, 
and  profession,  learns  to  judge  what  may 
be  expected  from  men  in  given  circum- 
stances ;  and  how  they  may  be  most  effec- 
tually induced  to  act  the  part  which  he  de- 
sires. To  know  this  is  of  so  gr^t  iini>ort- 
ance  to  men  in  active  life,  that  it  is  called 
knowing  men,  and  knowing  human  nature. 
This  knowledge  may  be  of  considerable 
use  to  a  man  who  would  specuUte  upon  the 
subject  we  have  proposed,  but  is  not,  by  it- 
self, suflScient  for  that  purpose. 

The  man  of  the  world  conjectures,  per- 
haps with  great  probability,  how  a  man 
will  act  in  certain  given  cirnuinstances ;  and 
this  is  all  he  wants  to  know.  To  enter  in- 
to a  detail  of  the  various  principles  which 
influence  the  actions  of  men,  to  give  them 
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distiDCt  names,  to  define  them,  and  tu  as- 
aertain  their  different  provinces,  is  the  busi- 
ness of  a  philosopher,  and  not  of  a  man  of  the 
world ;  and,  indeed,  it  b  a  matter  attended 
with  great  difficulty  from  various  causes. 

Firsts  On  account  of  the  great  number  of 
active  principles  that  influence  the  actions 
of  men. 

Man  has,  not  without  reason,  been  called 
an  epitome  of  the  universe.  His  body,  by 
which  his  mind  is  greatly  affected,  being  a 
part  of  the  material  system,  is  subject  to 
all  the  laws  of  inanimate  matter.  During 
iome  part  of  his  existence,  his  state  is  very 
like  that  of  a  vegetable.  He  rises,  by  im- 
perceptible degrees,  to  the  animal,  and,  at 
last,  to  the  rational  life,  and  has  the  princi- 
ples that  belong  to  all. 

Another  cause  of  the  difficulty  of  tracing 
the  various  principles  of  action  in  man,  is, 
That  the  same  action,  nay,  the  same  course 
and  train  of  action  may  proceed  from  very 
different  principles.     [  1001 

Men  who  are  fond  of  a  hypothesis,  com- 
monly seek  no  other  proof  of  its  truth,  but 
that  it  serves  to  account  for  the  appear- 
ances which  it  is  brought  to  explain.  This 
is  a  very  slippery  kind  of  proof  in  every 
part  of  philosophy,  and  never  to  be  trusted  ; 
but,  least  of  all,  when  the  appearances  to  be 
accounted  for  are  human  actions. 

Most  actions  proceed  from  a  variety  of 
principles  concurring  in  their  direction  ; 
and  according  as  we  are  disposed  to  judge 
fftvourably  or  unfavourably  of  the  person, 
or  of  human  nature  in  general,  we  impute 
them  wholly  to  the  best,  or  wholly  to  the 
worst,  overlooking  others  which  had  no 
small  share  in  them. 

The  principles  from  which  men  act  can 
be  discovered  only  in  these  two  ways — by 
attention  to  the  conduct  of  other  men,  or 
by  attention  to  our  own  conduct,  and  to 
what  wefeel  in  ourselves.  There  is  much  un- 
certainty in  the  former,  and  much  difficulty 
ill  the  latter. 

Men  differ  much  in  their  characters ;  and 
we  can  observe  the  conduct  of  a  few  only 
of  the  species.  Men  differ  not  only  from 
other  men,  but  from  themselves  at  different 
times,  and  on  different  occasions ;  accord- 
ing as  they  are  in  the  company  of  their  su- 
periors, inferiors,  or  equals;  according  as 
they  are  in  the  eye  of  8tran|;ers,  or  of  their 
familiars  only,  or  in  the  view  of  no  human 
eye ;  according  as  they  are  in  good  or  bad 
fortune,  or  in  good  or  bad  humour.  We  see 
but  a  small  part  of  the  actions  of  our  most 
familiar  acquaintance;  and  what  we  see 
may  lead  us  to  a  probable  conjecture,  but 
can  give  no  certain  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples from  which  they  act 

A  man  may,  no  doubt,  know  with  cer- 
tainty the  principles  from  which  he  himself 
acts,  because  he  is  conscious  of  them.     But 


this  knowledge  requires  an  attentive  reflec- 
tion upon  the  operations  of  his  own  mind* 
which  is  very  rarely  to  be  found.  It  is  per- 
haps  more  easy  to  find  a  man  who  has  forraed 
a  just  notion  of  the  character  of  man  in  gen- 
eral, or  of  those  of  his  familiar  acquaint' 
ance,  than  one  who  has  a  just  notion  of  his 
own  character.     [101] 

Most  men,  through  pride  and  self-flattery, 
are  apt  to  think  themselves  better  than  they 
really  are ;  and  some,  perhaps  from  melan- 
choly, or  from  false  principles  of  religion^ 
are  led  to  think  themselves  worse  tbao 
they  really  arc 

It  requires,  therefore,  a  very  accnnte 
and  impartial  examination  of  a  man*8  own 
heart,  to  be  able  to  form  a  distinet  notion 
of  the  various  principles  which  influence  his 
conduct.  That  this  is  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty,  we  may  judge  from  the  very  dif- 
ferent and  contradictory  systems  of  philoso- 
phers upon  this  subject,  from  the  earliest 
ages  to  this  day. 

During  the  age  of  Greek  philosopny,  the 
Pktonist,  the  Peripatetic,  the  Stuic,  the 
Epicurean,  had  each  his  own  system.  In 
the  dark  ages,  the  Schoolmen  and  the 
Mystics  had  systems  diametrically  opposite ; 
and,  since  the  revival  of  learning,  no  con- 
troversy hath  been  more  keenly  agitated, 
especially  among  British  philosophers,  than 
that  about  the  principles  of  action  in  the 
human  constitution. 

They  have  determined,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  learned,  the  forces  by  which  the 
planets  and  comets  traverse  the  boundless 
regions  of  space ;  but  have  not  been  able  to 
determine,  with  any  degree  of  unanimity, 
the  forces  which  every  man  is  conscious  <rf 
in  himself,  and  by  which  his  conduct  is 
directed. 

Some  admit  no  principle  but  self-love; 
others  resolve  all  into  love  of  the  pleasures 
of  sense,  variously  modified  by  the  associa- 
tion of  ideas;  others  admit  disinterested 
l}enevolence  along  with  self-love  ;  others 
reduce  all  to  reason  and  passion ;  others  to 
passion  alone  ;  nor  is  there  less  variety 
about  the  number  and  distribution  of  the 
passions.     [102] 

The  names  we  give  to  the  various  prin- 
ciples of  action,  have  so  little  precision, 
even  in  the  best  and  purest  writers  in  every 
language,  that,  on  this  account,  there  is  no 
small  difficulty  in  giving  them  names,  and 
arranging  them  properly. 

The  yf ords  appetite,  patsion,  affection,  tn- 
trrestf  rcasoTiy  cannot  be  said  to  have  one 
definite  signification.  They  are  taken  some- 
times in  a  larger,  and  sometimes  in  a  more 
limited  sense.  The  same  principle  is  some- 
times called  by  one  of  those  names,  some- 
times by  another ;  and  principles  of  a  very 
different  nature  are  often  called  by  the  same 
name. 

[100-108] 
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To  remedy  this  confusion  of  names,  it 
might,  perhaps,  seem  proper  tu  invent  new 
ones.  But  there  are  so  few  entitled  to  this 
privilege,  that  I  shall  not  lay  claim  to  it ; 
but  shall  endeavour  to  class  the  various 
principles  of  human  action  as  distinctly  as 
I  am  able,  and  to  point  out  their  specific 
diiferences;  giving  them  such  names  as  may 
deviate  from  the  common  use  of  the  words 
as  little  as  possible. 

There  are  some  principles  of  action  which 
require  no  attention,  no  deliberation,  no  will. 
These,  for  distinction's  sake,  we  shall  call 
mechanical.  Another  cUss  we  may  call 
animal,  as  they  seem  common  to  man  with 
other  animals.  A  third  dass  we  may  call 
raiionaly  being  proper  to  man  as  a  rational 
creature.*     1103] 

CHAPTER  IT. 


The  mechanical  principles  of  action  may, 
I  think,  be  reduced  to  two  species — imtineU 
and  hahiLi. 

By  Instinct,  I  mean  a  natural  blind  im- 
pulse to  certain  actions,  without  having  any 
end  in  view,  without  deliberation,  and  very 
often  without  any  conception  of  what  we 
do. 

Thus,  a  man  breathes  while  he  b  alive, 
by  the  alternate  contraction  and  relaxation 
of  certain  muscles,  by  which  the  chest,  and 
of  consequence  the  lungs,  are  contracted 
and  dilated.  There  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  an  infSuit  new-bom  knows  that  breath- 
ing is  necessary  to  life  in  its  new  state,  that 
he  knows  how  it  must  be  performed,  or  even 
that  he  has  any  thought  or  conception  of 
tlLtt  operation ;  yet  he  breathes,  as  soon  as 
he  is  bom,  witli  perfect  regularity,  as  if  he 
had  been  taught,  and  got  the  habit  by  long 
practice. 

By  the  same  kind  of  principle,  a  new- 
bom  child,  when  its  stomach  is  emptied, 
and  nature  has  brought  milk  into  the  mo- 
ther*s  breast,  sucks  and  swallows  its  food  as 
perfectly  as  if  it  knew  the  principles  of  that 
operation,  and  had  got  the  habit  of  working 
aeeording  to  them. 

Sucking  and  swallowing  are  very  complex 
operations.  Anatomists  describe  about 
thirty  pairs  of  muscles  that  must  be  era- 
ployed  in  every  draught.  Of  those  muscles, 
every  one  must  be  served  by  its  proper 
nerve,  and  can  make  no  exertion  but  by  some 
influence  communicated  by  the  nerve.  The 
exertion  of  all  those  muscles  and  nerves  is 
not  simultaneous.    They  must  succeed  each 

«  On  this  daMiflcaUoo  of  Rrld,  Me  Mr  Stewart's 
MricturM,  m  bit  ••  PhlkMophy  of  the  Active  Po»»era," 
i.  ppu  \t,  W.  l*h«  divUlon  I  would  frefer,  it  difler. 
•ul  from  tbat  of  either  philmopber.— H. 
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other  in  a  certain  order,  and  their  order  Ih 
no  less  necessary  than  the  exertion  itself. 
[104] 

This  reguUr  train  of  operations  is  carried 
on  according  to  the  nicest  rules  of  art,  by 
the  infant,  who  has  neither  art,  nor  science, 
nor  experience,  nor  habit 

That  the  infant  feels  the  uneasy  sensation 
of  hunger,  I  admit ;  and  that  it  sucks  no 
longer  than  till  this  sensation  be  removed. 
But  who  informed  it  that  thb  uneasy  sensa- 
tion might  be  removed,  or  by  what  means  ? 
That  it  knows  nothuig  of  this  is  evident ; 
for  it  will  as  readily  suck  a  finger,  or  a  bit 
of  stick,  as  the  nipple. 

By  a  like  principle  it  is,  that  infants  cry 
when  they  are  pained  or  hurt ;  that  they  are 
afraid  when  left  alone,  especially  in  the  dfirk ; 
that  they  start  when  in  danger  of  falling ; 
that  they  are  terrified  by  an  angry  counte- 
nance, or  an  angry  tone  of  voice,  and  arc 
soothed  and  comforted  by  a  placid  counte- 
nance, and  by  soft  and  gentle  tones  of  voice. 

In  the  animals  we  are  best  acquainted 
with,  and  which  we  look  upon  as  the  more 
perfect  of  the  brute  creation,  we  see  much 
the  same  instincts  as  in  the  human  kind,  or 
very  similar  ones,  suited  to  the  particular 
state  and  manner  of  life  of  the  animal. 

Besides  these,  there  are  in  brute  animals 
instincts  peculiar  to  each  tribe,  by  which 
they  are  fitted  for  defence,  for  offence,  or 
for  providing  for  themselves,  and  for  tlieir 
offspring. 

It  is  not  more  certain  that  nature  hath 
furnished  various  animals  with  various 
weapons  of  offence  and  defence,  than  that 
the  same  nature  hath  taught  them  how  to 
use  them :  the  bull  and  tlio  ram  to  butt, 
the  horse  to  kick,  the  dog  t(»  bite,  the  lion 
to  use  his  paws,  the  boar  Iiis  tusks,  the 
serpent  his  fangs,  and  the  bee  and  wasp 
their  sting.     [  105] 

The  manufactures  of  aniiimls,  if  we  may 
call  them  by  that  name,  present  us  with  a 
Wonderful  variety  of  instincts,  belonging  to 
particuUr  species,  whether  of  the  social  ot 
of  the  Boliury  kind ;  the  nests  of  birds,  so 
similar  in  their  situation  and  architecture 
in  the  same  kind,  so  various  in  different 
kinds ;  the  webs  of  spiders,  and  of  other 
spinning  animals ;  the  ball  of  the  silkworm  ; 
the  nests  of  ants  and  other  mining  animals ; 
the  combs  of  wasps,  hornets,  and  bees ;  the 
dams  and  houses  of  beavers. 

The  instinct  of  animals  is  one  of  the  most 
delightful  and  instructive  parts  of  a  most 
pleasant  study,  that  of  natural  history ;  and 
deserves  to  be  more  cultivated  than  it  ha« 
yet  been. 

Every  manufacturing  art  among  men 
was  invented  by  some  man,  improved  by 
others,  and  brought  to  perfection  by  time 
and  experience.  Men  leam  to  work  in  it 
by  long  practice,  which  produces  a  habit. 
2n 
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J  lii   ..ii* '/f  iii«-fj  v,.f.      .    f.«r%  .1^;r':*^i    :*■ 
I  .'ly  i.u<i'/fi,  jiij']   Uf    i'.tit.'l   '.;.:j.    i;j   iK'-**^ 

'Ill*  fiijtMif.i'-iijM-i:  «<f  ai.ifii;ft]»  'iiff'T  :r .::i 
lli'irf:  «#f  II. I II  III  ifiatiy  rtr.lnii;'  |.ani<;<iUi>. 
.'•'f  iiiHiii.il  <it   ili<-  i:|M-<-ii  •■  i-..ii  frlairii  ?}  <: 

tiiVt  lili'ili  *i'i  iii.l'lliil  i-Vi'f  lli-r'/'J'ir*;'i  IiliV 

III  w  iiii|if</vi  lilt  III,  orttuy  \-unitt.i,ii  ir*>ui  the 

tnlllH-l    |#liirll'-«-.        Kvi-»>   i;rii:  of    till-  fcf/i.-rii.-H 

liii.t  i:i|iiiil  kkill  fi'fiii  i)m'  \.t-'/\i,iAuu!.  Hith- 
mil  Ii  iirliiii^r,  wiiliifiil  (•x|H'ri<-n''<*  or  liiiUt 
I'.vi  ty  iiiii  liiih  ii«  ml  li^  u  Itim)  of  iiii|iini. 
I  hill  I  i|ii  iinl  iiii-iiii  lliiit  it  JH  iiiK|iiri'rl  witli 
llii-  |iiiiii-i|il«  n  or  i-iiii-»  of  lliff  nrtf  liiit  with  | 
iIm  iiiiilily  iiii't  iiH'liiiahnii  of  worWmi*  in  it  ' 

III  |iiiilii  lliiii,   WitllOlll  ailV   llllo\vl':li;rf.  of   \tn 
|iltiiri|i|i  n,  riilii,  ft  ili'l,       I  HKi| 

'Mil'  iiHiir  hii'Mii'i'liiH  liiiiiiiiilH  may  lie 
IiiiikIiI  lii  lio  liiiiny  IliinuK  wltirli  ihvy  <lo 
iiiil  hy  iiiniiiii-l.  Wliiil  llii'V  nn*  tiitii;lit  to 
ilii,  liii'^  ilii  Willi  liiiirii  or  li'MH  hkili,  uccord- 
litK  III  llirir  iiiMMirily  umi  tlu'ir  iniiiiin^. 
Hill,  \it  llidr  liMii  jii'iH,  tlii-y  iiri'd  no  tcucli- 
liiH  iior  tnilniiiK.  ii*ir  i'i  tin*  art  rvor  im- 
|iiiivim1  ur  lii'il.  IliTH  ^^iillirr  ihrir  Inmcy 
Nitil  IliiMr  HH\,  llii'v  fitlirii'uti>  I  heir  cinnliH, 
niiii  ii>i«i'  ilirir  V'*"'K  iti  tliiM  iliiv,  iicitlior 
liiiMur  iinr  Hninn  llmii  lliry  iliil  whiMi  Virgil 
nil  bMrrlly  niiii^',  llirir  wurkN. 

riitt  \iiiili  III  •  \i>i-\  iiniiiiiil  Im  imliMMl  likr 
Ihn  i«ii|kt  nl  iiiiliin*.  pritiVt  Ml  Mh  kiuil,  tillil 
imii  lii*iii  ihi*  iiin'.i  iMitii*:il  f\iiiiiiimtiiiii  <if 
llm  niri'lntiiio  ur  Mir  iiiallirtnuliiMun.  ()iio 
I  \<iiii|ili«  ti.iiii  tho  aiiiinjil  InHt  UUMili\>iuHl, 
tiiiii  niiiit  to  (lliiwlvnto  tint. 

Id'i'i.  u  11  vkA\  lino\\ii,  i*«»iiN(niot  ihi'ir 
iMOiil'.i  \«itli  «iu-iU  r»-ll-i  on  l«ot!»  hiiU-*!.  til  both 
lot  liolitiiu;  (lit  II  -.lon^  i^f  h.>n«*^,  nnil  for 
It'll  (It.;  till  II  \oiii'  •_  riu  r*'  ;iM'  oi;:\  ilitw 
|io...iil<lo  n.-nii  -*•!  ilii-^-\-Mi,  «liu'li  iMn  t!iako 
lliiiii    iitl   t  .p- il    iiiil   •MMiiI.ir.    wttJKiK  nn% 

|l4t  U   n    nil.  I    lu».<  I  li,  s»«    sHV    llw    «N}i:i- 

Itl.i-il   |ii»i>.-\.  ill,'    ■•^L.tii-,  .tP-t  ll:»'  |V^;i*Ar 
I..  \ 

Ii  14  \««  M  k'l  •♦» II  i*»  n»  ii!i,"ip  itu-i  ij^v  t!"At 

ill,  i«-  I.- ii.'i    t  i.Mi'iIi  n  ««   p.'v«.l>!«-,  !•!  w!"'sMi 

^  l«»  II'.    IK  i\   I,    »  "I    I  ii..    !iu',-    %|\i«v-«    !!'.IS 

'•  «M   I...  »   pii'     j.i.>i!ki     III, I  iv^u'i?-.  »■■'•^■llt 

\\    l\»««.-_     i««\    oil,  >..•  ix^vt.         1*1     i'i.*   llliw,     l?V 

)i    \i..-ii  14  ill*-  iii-.'.i   j-Mii',M,   l",«iN    ii-r    s>'"- 

l^lll      H      I       411. 1       4ll^ii.-itl  l^ANt,        «.«      !•       l!«s"^ 

W'li  i\   *li»*    i»»»\\'   kii\  ii    \A-Hi    iv.;til.ir    Ilv'vt. 

\ .  i'..    ,.iiiK4  u.iw  \**t*'*  \*ii  ^s'l^  «i»'fc**, 

•  '       .      !.    ...It     .•.fi.  •     |.,     «'\t^-iN     k-citNul'.'t 

'••*■»•<      fStk '»        »y«<>i4N       I'll i'|l._      .'i-      I'lv" 

I'lli.ittI       ■»      4    ■■€   'I    i«»4*       t«N«b      li|>«>M       lUo      IMI^'-- 
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:"••--  "^  7^T^ ■  -■  "-ij'" •" ^'^«? :«i-!e-partitiiinR,  or 
r.  r:.-^  J-r  c  tj  I'?*!i.':  i^vcral  jilanes.  nieet- 
i-i'  .:.  i  ~  ;.;  ur.jl'j  in  the  middle  |Miint  It 
>'.'.";.  ;:.  .  r.t  of  lhe?-c  two  ways,  tlut  all 
ti.T  o-.!-  r-aL  U:*  similar  without  losing  room. 
Ar.'j.  i'  r  :':.fi'  «aine  intentiun,  tlie  planes  of 
v]i\*:h  til'.-  1  ".'I torn  is  cczxspobed,  if  there  be 
more  than  one.  must  be  three  in  number, 
and  neither  more  nor  fewer. 

It  liaif  l>ecn  demonstrated,  that,  by  mak- 
in;;  tin.-  t^jtinms  of  the  cellH  to  coufUMt  of 
tlire<^  planeii  meeting  in  a  {Kiint,  there  is  a 
favini;  of  material  and  1ab<<ur  no  way  in- 
conhiileralde.  1'he  bee:*,  an  if  acqiminted 
with  thcKC  iirinciples  of  sidid  geometry,  fol- 
low them  muht  accurately  ;  the  bottom  of 
each  rell  1>eing  compoHed  uf  three  phines, 
i^liich  make  obtuse  angles  witli  the  side- 
fmrtitioiiK,  and  with  one  another,  and  meet 
in  a  ]>oint  in  the  middle  of  the  bottom  ;  the 
three  angles  of  this  bottom  being  supported 
by  three  partitions  on  the  other  side  of  the 
comb,  and  the  point  of  it  by  the  common 
intersection  of  those  three  partitions. 

One  instance  more  of  the  mathematical 
skill  displayed  in  the  structure  of  a  honey- 
iMinih,  desrrves  to  Ikj  mentioned. 

It  is  a  curious  mathematical  problem,  at 
what  prtciho  an^Ie  the  three  pUines  which 
<*oni]iosi»  the  buttuni  of  a  cell  ought  to  meet, 
in  order  to  make  the  greatest  {tossible  sav- 
ing* or  the  least  ex[K*nse,  of  material  and 
lalKtur. 

This  is  Olio  of  those  problems,  1)e1ongine 
to  the  hiizher  {tarts  of  mathematics,  which 
art«  called  problems  of  maxima  and  minima, 
U  has  bivn  r\'sulved  by  some  nuithemati- 
ciaiK,  particularly  by  the  ingenious  Mr 
MaoIauriu«  by  a  Huxionary  calculation, 
wl'ioh  I*  to  Iv'found  in  the  '*  Transactions 
of  tl-.o  l\.\%al  Siviety  of  London.'*  He  hat 
t'cii  rir.iKt\l  precisely  the  an;;le  requiral ; 
a;-. I  l:c  tV'iii'.d.  by  the  nu'st  exact  niensura- 
is  "  :Vc  Mil  uv:  cv^ul'l  admit,  that  it  is  the 
»vr\  a:^4'o.  i«  »l.-ch  tlie  three  planes  in  the 
Ivit.t'i  K'i  il.<  ovll  of  a  honey -comb  do  ac- 

SV\ft.".  w ;  aL'«».  here,  »ho  taucLc  the  bee 
ilw  prv'ivrfA-*  K'(  si'Iid'*,  and  to  resolve  prob- 
\-it>4  ot  fHo^r' Ma  and  iit'ifubi  i  If  a  honey- 
«,vn:b  wi'fv  &  werk  ot'  hunuui  arc.  every  man 
.•»■  c\'it!">':r  -<-r«a>e  wccid  conctude,  without 
HvoMtiviN  :h.bt  he  who  invented  tlw  con- 
«ir«iviv'ii  rtfUKt  Have  undentcod  the  prin- 
^t|>iVM  ^^lt  «h!vh  iL  t»  iX'nfrCmcted. 

\\  V  ti«x-«l  ttvc  M«  ^^^  ^'**^  know  none  of 
ifttiv  ::iiiii^  lliey  work  most  geomctrir 
^•Hi!\^  vkuhiiut  ail*  kmiwledp?  of  ^Eeometnr; 
'<& JiU  wImn  bv  caraia^  tte 

li   'Jm  etuhi,  bcit  bg  lata 
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ffreaX  Geometrician  who  made  the  bee,  and 
made  all  things  in  number,  weight,  and 
measure.* 

To  retam  to  instincts  in  man  ;  those  are 
most  remarkable  which  appear  in  infancy, 
when  we  are  ignorant  of  everything  neces- 
sary to  our  preservation,  and  therefore  must 
perish,  if  we  had  not  an  invisible  guide,  who 
leads  us  blindfold  in  the  way  we  should 
take,  if  we  had  eyes  to  see  it. 

Besides  the  instincts  wliich  appear  only 
in  infancy,  and  are  intended  to  supply  the 
want  ot  understanding  in  that  early  period, 
there  are  many  which  continue  through  life, 
and  which  supply  the  defects  of  our  intel- 
lectual powers  in  every  period.  Of  these 
we  may  observe  tlirco  classes. 

Firtty  There  are  many  things  necessary 
to  be  done  for  our  preservation,  which,  even 
when  we  will  to  do,  we  know  not  the  means 
by  which  they  must  be  done.     [  1091 

A  man  knows  that  he  must  swallow  his 
ffiod  before  it  can  nourish  him.  But  this 
action  requires  the  co-operation  of  many 
nerves  and  muscles,  of  which  he  knows  no- 
thing ;  and  if  it  were  to  be  directed  Folely 
by  his  understanding  and  will,  he  would 
starve  before  he  learned  how  to  perform  it. 

Here  instinct  conies  in  to  his  aid.  He 
needs  do  no  more  than  wiU  to  swallow.  All 
the  requisite  motions  of  nerves  and  mus- 
cles immediately  take  place  in  their  proper 
order,  without  his  knowing  or  willing  any- 
thing about  them. 

If  we  ask  here,  whose  will  do  these  nerves 
and  muscles  obey  ?  Not  his,  surely,  to 
whom  they  belong.  He  knows  neither 
their  names,  nor  nature,  nor  ofhce;  he 
never  thought  of  them.  They  are  moved 
by  some  impulse,  of  which  the  cause  is  un- 
known, without  any  thought,  will,  or  inten- 
tion on  his  port — that  is,  they  are  moved 
instinctively. 

This  is  the  cose,  in  some  degree,  in  every 
voluntary  motion  of  our  body.  Thus,  I 
will  to  stretch  out  my  arm.  The  effect  im- 
mediately follows.  But  y^e  know  tluit  the 
ami  is  stretched  out  by  the  contraction  of 
certain  muscles ;  and  that  the  muscles  are 
contracted  by  tlie  influence  of  the  nerves. 
I  know  notliing,  I  think'  nothing,  eitlier  of 
nerves  or  muscles,  when  I  stretch  out  my 
arm :  yet  thb  nervous  influence,  and  this 
oontnction  of  the  muscles,  uncalled  b^  roe, 
immediately  priduce  the  effect  which  1 
willed.  This  u  as  if  a  weight  were  to  be 
^  whieh  can  be  raised  only  by  a  com- 
ition  of  leTera,  pullies,  and  other  nic- 
nhaniwl  powen^  tint  are  behind  the  cur- 
UiUf  and  altogether  unknown  to  me.  I 
wQl  to  miee  ue  weight ;  and  no  sooner  is 
tWi  Tolitioa  exerted,  than  tlie  machinery 


J  f  ,*•  OmMu  la  nsiMun,  h  nnmero,  et  potidere  dis. 
^"MaL^i^fWUtm^faohmwf,    I  fotgd  how  it  la 
^m  mt  fciwttib  VWIIOII..H. 
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behind  the  curtain  falls  to  work  and  rai>(S 
the  weight     [110] 

If  such  a  case  should  happen,  we  would 
conclude  that  there  is  some  person  behind 
the  curtain  who  knew  my  will,  and  put  the 
machine  in  motion  to  execute  it. 

The  case  of  my  willing  to  stretch  out  my 
arm,  or  to  swallow  my  food,  has  evidently 
a  great  similarity  to  this.  But  who  it  is 
that  stands  behind  the  curtain,  and  sets  the 
internal  machinery  a-goiue,  is  hid  from  us: 
so  strangely  and  wonderfinly  are  wo  ma(!e. 
This,  however,  is  evident,  that  those  in- 
ternal motions  are  not  willed  nor  intended 
by  us,  and  therefore  are  instinctive. 

A  second  case  in  which  we  have  need  of 
instinct,  even  in  advanced  life,  is.  When 
the  action  must  be  so  frequently  repeated, 
that  to  intend  and  will  it  every  time  it  is 
done,'would  occupy  too  muchof  ourthouglit, 
and  leave  no  room  for  other  necessary  em- 
ployments of  the  mind. 

We  must  breathe  often  every  minute 
whether  awake  or  asleep.  We  must  often 
close  the  eye-lids,  in  order  to  prcser>'e  the 
lustre  of  the  eye.  If  these  things  required 
particular  attention  and  volition  every  time 
they  are  done,  they  would  occupy  all  our 
thought.  Nature,  therefore,  gives  an  im- 
pulse to  do  them  as  often  as  is  necessary, 
without  any  thought  at  all.  They  consume 
no  time,  they  give  not  the  least  interrup- 
tion to  any  exercise  of  the  mind ;  because 
they  are  done  by  ins.inct. 

A  third  case,  in  which  we  need  the  aid  of 
instinct,  is.  When  the  action  must  be  done 
so  suddenly  tluit  there  is  no  time  to  think 
and  determine.  When  a  man  loses  his 
balance,  either  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  he 
makes  an  instantaneous  effort  to  recover  it 
by  instinct  The  effort  would  be  in  vain, 
if  it  waited  the  determination  of  reason  and 
will.     [Ill] 

When  anything  threatens  our  eyes,  we 
wink  hard,  by  instuict,  and  can  hardly 
aivoid  doing  so,  even  mIiou  wc  know  that 
the  stroke  is  aimed  m  jest,  and  that  we  are 
perfectly  safe  from  danger.  1  have  seen 
this  tried  upon  a  wager,  which  a  man  was 
to  gain  if  he  could  keep  his  eyes  o^ten,  while 
another  aimed  a  stroke  at  tliem  in  iest. 
The  difficulty  of  doing  this  shews  that  there 
may  be  a  struggle  between  instinct  and 
will ;  and  that  it  is  not  easy  to  resist  the 
impulse  of  instinct,  even  by  a  strong  rem>- 
lution  not  to  yield  to  it 

Thus  the  merciful  Author  of  our  nature 
hath  adapted  our  instincts  to  the  defects 
and  to  the  weakness  of  our  understanding. 
In  infancy  we  are  ignorant  of  every thhig; 
yet  many  things  must  be  done  by  us  lor 
our  preservation!  These  are  done  by  in- 
stinct When  we  grow  up  there  are  many 
motions  of  itur  limbs  and  bodies  necessary, 
which  can  be  performed  only  by  a  curious 
2  N  *2 
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and  complex  internal  machinery— a  ma- 
chinery of  which  the  bulk  of  mankind  are 
totally  ig^iorant,  and  which  the  most  skilful 
anatomist  knows  but  imperfectly.  All  this 
machinery  is  set  a-going  by  instinct.  We 
need  only  to  will  the  external  motion,  and 
all  the  internal  motions,  previously  neces- 
sary to  the  effect,  take  place  of  themselves, 
without  our  will  or  command. 

Scmie  actions  must  bo  so  often  repeated, 
throuj^h  the  whole  of  life,  that,  if  they  re- 
quired attention  and  will,  we  should  be  able 
to  do  nothing  else :  These  go  on  regularly 
by  instinct. 

Our  preservation  from  danger  often  re- 
quires such  sudden  exertions,  that  there  is 
no  time  to  think  and  to  determine :  Ac- 
cordingly we  make  such  exertions  by  instinct. 

Another  thing  in  the  nature  of  man, 
which  I  take  to  be  partly,  though  not  wholly, 
instinctive,  is  his  pronenebs  to  imitation. 
[112J 

Aristotle  observed,  long  ago,  that  man  is 
an  imitative  animal.  lie  is  so  in  more 
respects  than  one.  He  is  disposed  to  imi- 
tate what  he  approves.  In  all  arts  men 
learn  more  and  more  agreeably,  by  example 
than  by  rules.  Imitation  by  the  chissel,  by 
the  pencil,  by  description  prosaic  and  poet- 
ical, and  by  action  and  gesture,  have  been 
favourite  and  elegant  entertainments  of  the 
whole  species.  In  all  these  cases,  however, 
the  imitation  is  intended  and  wil.cd,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  said  to  be  instinctive* 

But  I  apprehend  that  human  nature 
disposes  us  to  the  imitation  of  those  among 
whom  we  live,  when  we  neither  desire  nor 
will  it. 

Let  an  Englishman,  of  middle  age,  take 
np  his  residence  in  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow  ; 
although  he  has  not  the  least  intention  to 
use  the  Scots  dialect,  but  a  firm  resolution 
to  preserve  his  own  pure  and  unmixed,  he 
will  find  it  very  difficult  to  make  good  his 
intention.  He  will,  in  a  course  of  years, 
fall  insensibly,  and  without  intention,  into 
the  tone  and  accent,  and  even  into  the  words 
and  phrases  of  those  he  converses  with ; 
and  nothing  can  preserve  him  from  this, 
but  a  strong  disgu.st  to  every  Scotticism, 
which  perhaps  may  overcome  the  natural 
instinct. 

It  is  commonly  thought  that  children 
often  learn  to  stammer  by  imitation  ;  yet  I 
believe  no  person  over  desired  or  willed  to 
learn  that  quality. 

I  apprehend  that  instinctive  imitation  has 
no  small  influence  in  forming  the  peculia- 
rities of  provincial  dialects,  the  peculiarities 
of  voice,  gesture,  and  manner  which  we 
Bee  in  some  families,  the  manners  peculiar 
to  different  ranks  and  different  professions ; 
and  perhaps  even  in  forming  national  cha- 
racters, and  the  human  character  in  gen- 
eral.    [113] 


The  instances  tliat  history  fnmialiesof 
wild  men,  brought  up  from  eariy  years, 
without  the  society  of  any  of  their  own  spe- 
cies, are  so  few,  that  we  cannot  build  eon- 
elusions  upon  them  with  great  certainty. 
But  all  I  have  heard  of  agreed  in  this,  that 
the  wild  man  gave  but  very  slender  indica- 
tions of  the  rational  faculties;  and,  with 
regard  to  his  mind,  was  hardly  distin- 
guishable from  the  more  sagacious  of  tlte 
brutes. 

There  is  a  considerable  part  of  the  lowest 
rank  in  every  i.ation,  of  whom  it  cannot  be 
said  that  any  pains  have  been  taken  by 
themselves,  or  by  others,  \p  cultivate  their 
understanding,  or  to  form  their  manners  ; 
yet  we  sec  an  immense  difference  between 
them  and  the  wild  man 

This  difference  is  wholly  the  effect  of 
society ;  and,  I  think,  it  is  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, though  not  wholly,  the  effect  of  unde* 
signed  and  instinctive  imitation. 

Perhaps  not  only  our  actions,  but  even 
our  judgment  and  belief,  is,  in  some  esses, 
guided  by  instinct— tliat  is,  by  a  natural  and 
blind  impulse. 

When  we  consider  man  as  a  rational 
creature,  it  may  seem  right  that  he  should 
have  no  belief  but  what  is  grounded  npon 
evidence,  probable  or  demonstrative;  and 
it  is,  I  think,  commonly  taken  for  granted, 
that  it  is  always  evidence,  real  or  apparent, 
that  determines  our  belief. 

If  this  be  so,  the  consequence  is,  that,  in 
no  case,  can  thore  be  any  belief,  till  we 
find  evidence,  or,  at  least,  what  to  onr  judg- 
ment appears  to  be  evidence.  I  sa^>ect  it 
is  not  so ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  before 
wo  grow  up  to  the  full  use  of  our  rational 
faculties,  we  do  believe,  and  must  believe, 
many  things  without  any  evidence  at  alL 
[114] 

The  faculties  which  we  have  in  common 
with  brute-animals,  are  of  eariier  growth 
than  reason.  We  are  irrational  animals 
for  a  considerable  time  before  we  can  pro- 
perly be  called  rational.  The  operations 
of  reason  spring  up  by  imperceptible  de- 
grees; nor  is  it  possible  for  us  to  trsee 
accurately  the  order  in  which  they  riso. 
The  power  of  reflection,  by  which  only  we 
could  trace  the  progress  of  our  growing 
faculties,  comes  too  hite  to  answer  that 
end.  Some  operations  of  brute-animals 
loiik  so  like  reason  that  they  are  not  easily 
distinguished  from  it  Whether  brutes 
have  anything  that  can  properiy  be  called 
belief,  I  cannot  say ;  but  their  actions  shew 
something  that  looks  very  like  it. 

If  there  be  any  instinctive  belief  in  man, 
it  is  probably  of  the  same  kind  with  that 
which  we  ascribe  to  brutes,  and  maybe 
specifically  different  from  that  rational  be- 
lief which  is  grounded  on  evidence;  but 
that  there  is  something  in  man  whidi  ws 
[11«-1I4] 
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esU  belief,  which  is  not  grounded  on  evi. 
dence,  I  think,  most  be  granted. 

[  1^]  We  need  to  be  informed  of  many 
things  before  we  are  capable  of  discerning 
the  evidence  on  which  they  rest.  Were 
our  belief  to  be  withheld  till  we  are  capable, 
in  any  degree^  of  weighing  evidence,  we 
abould  lose  all  the  benefit  of  that  instruc- 
tion  and  information,  without  which  we 
could  never  attain  the  use  of  our  rational 
faculties. 

Man  would  never  acquire  the  use  of  rea- 
son if  he  were  not  broughtnp  in  the  society 
of  reasonable  creatures.  The  benefit  he 
reoei\'es  from  society  is  derived  partly  from 
hnitation  of  what  he  sees  others  do,  partly 
from  the  instruction  and  information  they 
communicate  to  him,  without  which  he 
could  neither  be  preserved  from  destruc- 
tion, nor  acquire  the  use  of  his  rational 
powers 

Children  have  a  thousand  things  to  learn, 

and  they  learn   many  things  every  day ; 

^    more  than  will  be  easily  believed  by  those 

who  have  never  given  attention  to  their 

progress.     [1151 

OporUi  ditcentrm  credere  is  a  common 
adage.  Children  have  everything  to  learn ; 
and,  in  order  to  learn,  they  must  believe 
their  instructors.  They  need  a  greater 
stock  of  faith  from  infancy  to  twelve  or 
iDurteen,  than  ever  after.  But  how  shall 
they  get  this  stock  so  necessary  to  them  ? 
If  their  iaith  depend  upon  evidence,  the 
stock  of  evidence,  real  or  apparent,  must 
bear  proportion  to  their  faith.  But  such, 
in  reslity,  is  their  situation,  that  when  their 
&ith  must  be  greatest,  the  evidence  is  least. 
They  believe  a  thousand  things  before  they 
ever  spend  a  thought  upon  evidence.  Na- 
ture guppliee  the  want  of  evidmcey  and 
gives  them  an  instinctive  kind  qf  faith  with- 
out evidence,* 

They  believe  implicitly  whatever  they 
9  are  told,  and  receive  with  assurance  the 
testimony  of  every  one,  without  ever  think- 
ing of  a  reason  why  they  should  do  so. 

A  parent  or  a  master  might  command 
them  to  believe,  but  in  vain,  for  belief  is 
not  in  our  power ;  but,  in  the  first  part  of 
life,  it  is  governed  by  mere  testimony  in 
matters  of  fact,  and  by  mere  authority  in 
all  other  matters,  no  less  than  by  evidence 
in  riper  years. 

It  is  not  the  words  of  the  testifier,  but 
hiB  belief,  that  produces  this  belief  in  a 
child  :  for  children  soon  learn  to  distinguish 
what  is  said  in  jest,  from  what  is  said  in 
good  earnest.  What  appears  to  them  to 
be  said  in  jest,  produces  no  belief.  They 
glory  in  shewing  tlmt  they  are  not  to  be 

•  SeeStfwart't**  Philo«>pliyofihf  Active  Powen." 
iL  pi  311.  Krid  U  not,  however,  the  lint  who  re. 
•obred  tb«  credulity  of  children  Into  an  orig'nal 
principle    8c«  above,  pp.  108,  19;.— H. 

[11.5-117] 


imposed  on.  When  the  signs  of  belief  in 
the  speaker  are  ambiguous,  it  is  pleasant  to 
observe  with  what  sagacity  they  pry  into 
his  features,  to  discern  whether  he  really 
believes  what  he  says,  or  only  counterfeits 
belief.  As  soon  as  this  point  is  determined, 
their  belief  is  regulated  by  his.  If  he  be 
doubtful,  they  are  doubtful ;  if  he  be  as- 
sured, they  are  also  assured.     [116] 

It  is  well  known  what  a  deep  impression 
religious  principles,  zealously  inculcated, 
make  upon  the  minds  of  children.  The 
absurdities  of  ghosts  and  hobgoblins,  early 
impressed,  have  been  known  to  stick  so 
fast,  even  in  enlightened  minds,  as  to  baffle 
all  rational  conviction. 

When  we  grow  up  to  the  use  of  reason, 
testimony,  attended  with  certain  circum- 
stances, or  even  authority,  may  afibrd  a 
rational  ground  of  belief ;  but  with  children, 
without  any  regard  to  circumstances,  either 
of  them  operates  like  demonstration.  And 
as  they  seek  no  reason,  nor  can  give  any 
reason,  for  this  regard  to  testimony  and  to 
authority,  it  is  the  effect  of  a  natural  im- 
pulse, and  may  be  called  instinct. 

[29]  Another  instance  of  belief  which 
appears  to  be  instinctive,  is  that  which 
children  shew  even  in  infancy,  Tha'an  event 
whit'h  they  have  observed  in  certain  circum- 
stances,  wilt  happen  again  in  like  circum^ 
stances,  A  child  of  half  a  year  old,  who 
hns  once  burned  his  finger  by  putting  it  in 
the  candle,  will  not  put  it  there  again.  And 
if  you  make  a  shew  of  putting  it  in  the 
candle  by  force,  you  see  the  most  manifest 
signs  that  he  believes  he  shall  meet  with 
the  same  calamity. 

Mr  Hume  hath  shewn  very  clearly,  that 
this  beliel  is  not  the  effect  either  of  Reason 
or  Experience.  He  endeavours  to  account 
for  it  by  the  Association  of  Ideas.  Though 
I  am  not  satisfied  with  his  account  of  this 
phienomenon,  I  shall  not  now  examine  it ; 
because  it  is  sufficient  for  the  present  argu- 
ment, that  this  belief  is  not  grou tided  on 
evidence,  real  or  apparent,  which  I  think 
he  clearly  proves. 

A  pertton  who  has  lived  so  long  in  the 
world  as  to  obser%'e  that  nature  is  governed 
by  fixed  laws,  may  have  some  rational 
ground  to  expect  similar  events  in  similar 
circumstances ;  but  this  cannot  he  the  case 
of  the  child.  His  belief,  therefore,  is  not 
grounded  on  evidence.  It  is  the  result  of 
his  constitution.     [117] 

Nor  is  it  the  less  so,  though  it  should  arise 
from  the  association  of  ideas.  For  what  is 
called  the  association  of  ideas  is  a  law  of 
nature  in  our  constitution  ;  which  produces 
its  effects  without  any  operation  of  reaFon 
on  our  part,  and  in  a  manner  of  which  we 
are  entirely  ignorai  t.* 

»  See abi>ve.  pp.  lin.«Ul.~H. 
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Habit  differs  from  Instinct,  not  in  its 
naturo,  but  in  its  origin ;  the  latter  being 
natural,  the  former  acquired.  Both  operate 
without  will  or  intention,  without  thought, 
and  therefore  may  bo  called  mechanical  prin- 
eipl^s- 

Habit  is  commonly  defined,  A  facility  of 
doing  a  thinffy  acquired  bp  having  done  it 
frequently.  This  definition  is  sufiKcient  for 
habits  of  art ;  but  the  habits  which  may, 
with  propriety,  be  called  principles  of  action, 
must  give  more  than  a  facility,  they  must 
give  an  incliuati<m  or  impulse  to  do  the 
action ;  and  that,  in  many  cases,  habits 
have  this  force,  cannot  be  doubted. 

How  many  awkward  habits,  by  frequent- 
ing improper  company,  are  chiidrcnt  apt  to 
learn,  in  their  address,  motion,  looks,  ges- 
ture, and  pronunciation.  They  acquire 
such  habits  commonly  from  an  undoHigned 
and  instinctive  imitation,  before  they  can 
judge  of  what  is  proper  and  becoming. 

When  they  are  a  little  advanced  in 
understanding,  they  may  easily  be  con- 
vinced that  such  a  thing  is  unbecoming,  they 
nuy  resolve  to  furb^  it,  but  when  the 
habit  is  fonned,  such  a  general  resolution 
is  not  of  itself  sufficient ;  for  the  lubit  will 
operate  without  intention ;  and  particuUr 
Attention  is  necessary,  on  every  occasion, 
to  resist  its  impulse,  until  it  be  'undone  by 
the  habit  of  opposing  it.    [118] 

It  is  owing  to  the  force  of  habits,  early 
acquired  by  imitation,  tlmt  a  man  who  has 
ffrown  up  to  manhood  in  the  lowest  rank  of 
life,  if  fortune  raise  him  to  a  higher  rank, 
very  rarely  acquires  the  air  and  manners  of 
a  gentleman. 

When  to  that  instinctive  imitation  which 
I  spoke  of  before,  we  join  the  force  of  liabit, 
it  18  easy  to  see,  that  these  mechanical 
principles  have  no  small  share  in  forming 
the  manners  and  character  of  most  men. 

The  difficulty  of  overcoming  vicious  habits 
lias,  in  all  ages,  been  a  common  topic  of 
theologians  and  moralists ;  and  wo  see  too 
many  sad  examples  to  permit  us  to  doubt  of 
it 

llierc  are  good  hal>its,  in  a  moral  sense, 
as  well  as  bad ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  the 
stated  and  regular  performance  of  wlmt  we 
approve,  not  only  makes  it  easy,  but  makes 
us  uneasy  in  the  omission  of  it  This  is 
the  case,  even  when  the  action  derives  all 
its  goodness  from  the  opinion  of  the  i>cr- 
former.  A  good  illiterate  Roman  Catholic 
does  not  sleep  sound  if  he  goes  to  bed  with- 
out telling  his  beads,  and  repeating  prayi'rs 
which  he  does  not  understand. 

Aristotle  makes  Wisdou),  Prudence,  Cood 


Sense,*  Science,  and  Art,  as  well  as  the 
moral  virtues  and  vices,  to  be  hahiLn,  If 
he  meant  no  more,  by  giving  this  name  to 
all  those  intellectual  and  moral  qualities, 
than  that  they  are  all  strengthened  and  con- 
firmed by  repeated  acts,  this  is  undoubtedly 
true.  1  take  the  word  in  a  less  extensive 
sense,  when  I  consider  habits  as  principles 
of  action.  I  conceive  it  to  be  a  part  of  our 
constitution,  that  what  we  have  been  ac- 
customed to  do,  we  acquire,  not  only  a 
facility,  but  a  proiicness  to  do  on  like  occa- 
sions ;  so  that  it  requires  a  particular  will 
and  effort  to  forbear  it,  but  to  do  it,  requires 
very  often  no  will  at  all.  We  are  carried 
by  habit  as  by  a  stream  in  swimming,  if  we 
make  no  resistance.     [  1  lU] 

Every  art  furnishes  examples  both  of 
the  power  of  habits  and  of  their  utility ;  no 
one  more  than  the  most  common  of  all  arts, 
the  art  of  speaking. 

Articulate  language  is  spoken,  not  by 
nature,  but  by  art  it  is  no  easy  matter  to 
children  to  learn  the  siniple  sounds  of  lan- 
guage ;  I  mean,  to  learn  to  pronounce  tlic 
vowchi  and  consonants.  It  would  be  much 
more  difficult,  if  they  were  not  led  by 
instinct  to  imitate  the  sounds  they  hear; 
for  the  difficulty  is  vastly  greater  of  teach- 
ing the  deaf  to  pronounco  the  letters  and 
words,  though  experience  shews  that  can 
be  done. 

What  is  it  that  makes  this  pronunciation 
so  easy  at  last  which  was  so  difKcult  at  first  ? 
It  is  habit 

But  from  what  cause  does  it  happen,  that 
a  good  speaker  no  8o<mer  conceives  what  be 
would  express,  than  the  letters,  syllablesy 
and  words  arrange  themselves  according  to 
innumerable  rules  of  speech,  while  he  never 
thinks  of  tlicsc  rules  ?  He  means  to  ex- 
press certain  sentiments;  in  order  to  do 
this  properly,  a  selection  must  be  made  of 
the  materials,  out  of  ninny  thousands.  He 
makes  this  selection  without  any  expense  • 
of  time  or  thought  The  materials  selected 
must  bo  arrange<l  in  a  particular  order, 
according  to  innumerable  rules  of  gram- 
mar, logic,  and  rhetoric,  and  accompanied 
with  a  particular  tone  and  empliasis.  He 
does  all  this  as  it  were  by  inspiration,  with- 
out thinking  of  any  of  these  rules,  and 
without  breaking  one  of  them.     [120] 

This  art,  if  it  were  not  more  common, 
would  appear  more  wonderful  than  that 
a  man  should  dance  blindfold  amidst  a 
thouMind  burning  ploughshares,  without 
being  burnt ;  yet  all  this  may  be  done  by 
habit 

It  appears  evident,  tluit  as,  without  in- 
stinct, the  iiifunt  could  not  live  to  become 


*  Knf  It  here  111  translated  by  Good  Snue.  It  cor- 
retpnndi  rathef  to  »hiit  Keid  and  (ithert  have  called 
CoMHton  Sfiifr^  being  the  faculty  ol  primary  tnithi— 
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a  maiu  10,  without  habit,  man  would  re- 
niain  nu  inlaut  through  life,  and  would  be 
as  helplen,  as  unhandy,  as  speechless,  and 
as  madi  a  child  in  miderstanding  at  three- 
score an  at  three. 

I  see  no  reason  to  think  that  we  shall 

i-  ever  be  able  to  assign  the  physical  cause, 

cither  of  instinct,  or  of  the  power  of  liabit* 

Both  seem  to  be  parts  of  our  original 
constitution.  Their  end  and  use  is  evi- 
dent ;  but  we  can  assign  no  cause  of  them, 
but  the  will  of  Him  who  made  us. 

With  regard  to  instinct,  which  is  a  na- 
taiml  propensity,  this  will  perhaps  be  easily 
granted ;  but  it  is  no  less  true  with  regard 
to  that  power  and  inclination  which  we  ac- 
quire by  habit. 

No  man  can  shew  a  reason  why  our  do- 
t  log  a  thing  frequently  should  produce  either 
finality  or  incliiuition  to  do  it. 

The  fact  is  so  notorious,  and  so  con- 
■tantly  in  our  eye,  that  we  are  apt  to  think 
no  reason  should  be  sought  for  it,  any  more 
than  why  the  sun  shines.  But  there  must 
be  a  cause  of  the  snn*s  shining,  and  there 
most  be  a  eaase  of  the  power  uf  habit. 

We  see  nothing  analogous  to  it  in  inani- 
mate matter,  or  in  things  made  by  human 
ait.  A  cIocIe  or  a  watch,  a  waggon  or  a 
^ugh,  by  the  custom  of  going,  does  not 
learn  to  go  better,  or  require  less  moving 
foree.  The  earth  does  not  increase  in  fer- 
tility by  the  custom  of  bearing  crops.  [121] 

It  u  said,  that  trees  and  other  vegetables, 
by  growing  long  in  an  unkindly  soil  or 
dimate,  sometimes  acquire  qualities  by 
which  they  can  bear  its  inclemency  with 
less  hurt.  This,  in  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
has  aaane  reeemblanoe  to  the  power  of  habit ; 
bat,  in  inanimate  nuitter,  I  know  nothing 
that  resembles  it. 

A  stone  loses  nothing  of  its  weight  by 
being  long  supported,  or  made  to  move  up- 
wmrd.  A  body,  by  being  tossed  about  ever 
ao  long,  or  ever  so  violently,  loses  nothing 
of  its  iuertia,  nor  acquires  the  least  dispo- 
sitioa  to  diange  its  state. 

*  Mr  Stewart  ha*  made  an  ingentoui  attempt  to 
explain  mndry  of  the  pluenometia  referral  to  the  oc 
eolt  ptindple  of  habit,  in  bis  chapter  on  Attention, 
Inr  Che  fine  volnin«>  of  hii  **  Blcmenti  of  the  Phllo. 
aofrfiy  of  the  Human  Mind."  It  l«  to  be  regretted 
that  he  had  not  »tudH4  (he  even  treaU  it  as  ii.con. 
efhrable)the  Ldbnitzitn  d<ctritie  of  what  has  not 
wtMbeea6tnominntrt\,iattcure]ierceptions,  or  itieaS'- 
that  M,  acts  aod  affections  of  mind,  which,  manifest. 
inf  their  existence  in  their  etRects,  are  thenisolYes  out 
of  eoosciowsneas  ov  appfreeytion.  I1>e  fact  of  such 
islent  meotal  modifications,  is  now  established  be. 
yonil  ai  rational  doubt ;  and  on  the  supposition  of 
their  ceaU ty,  we  are  aMe  to  solve  varioui  pnycholo. 
gical  phsmomena  otherwise  inexplicable.  Among 
ttaew  are  many  of  those  attributed  to  Habit— H. 
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PART  II. 

OF  ANIMAL  PRINCIPLES  OP  ACTION. 
CHAPTER  I 
OF  AFPBTITB8. 

Having  discoursed  of  the  mechanical 
principles  of  action,  I  proceed  to  consider 
those  I  called  animal,  * 

They  are  such  as  operate  upon  the  will 
and  intention,  but  do  not  suppose  any  exer- 
cise of  judgment  or  reason  ;  and  are  most 
of  them  to  be  found  iu  some  brute  animals, 
as  well  as  in  man. 

In  this  class,  the  Jirst  kind  I  shall  call 
Appetites,  taking  that  word  in  a  stricter 
sense  than  it  is  sometimes  taken,  even  by 
good  writers.     [122] 

The  word  appetite  is  sometimes  limited, 
so  as  to  signify  only  the  desire  of  food  when 
we  hunger ;  sometimes  it  is  extended  so  as 
to  signify  any  strong  desire,  whatever  be  its 
object.  Without  pretending  to  censure 
any  use  of  the  word  which  custom  hath 
authorized,  I  beg  leave  to  limit  it  to  a  par- 
ticular class  of  desires,  which  are  dis- 
tinguished from  all  others  by  the  following 
marks : — 

Fir.st,  Every  appetite  is  accompanied 
with  an  uneasy  sensation  proper  to  it, 
which  is  strong  or  weak,  in  proportion  to 
the  desire  we  have  of  the  object  Secondly , 
Appetites  are  not  constant,  but  periodical, 
being  sated  by  their  objects  for  a  time,  and 
returning  after  cerUiin  periods.  Such  is 
the  nature  of  those  principles  of  action,  to 
which  I  beg  leave,  iu  this  essay,  to  appro- 
priate the  name  of  appetites.  Those  that 
are  chiefly  observable  in  man,  as  well  as  in 
most  other  animals,  are  Hunger,  Thirst,  and 
Lust. 

If  we  attend  to  the  appetite  of  Hunger, 
we  shall  find  in  it  two  ingredients,  au  uneasy 
sensation  and  a  desire  to  eat.  The  desire 
keeps  pace  with  the  sensation,  and  ceases 
when  it  ceases.  When  a  man  is  sated  with 
eating,  both  the  uneasy  sensation  and  the 
desire  to  eat  cease  for  a  time,  and  return 
after  a  certain  uivervaL  So  it  is  with  other 
appetites. 

In  infants,  for  some  time  after  they  come 
into  the  world,  the  uneasy  sensation  of 
hunger  is  probably  the  whole.     We  cannot 

*  It  is  obsenred  by  ^»  r  Stewart,  in  reference  to  the 
undue  latitude  with  4rhich.  in  this  part  of  his  work, 
Reid  has  employed,  among  othem,  the  term  Animal, 
that,  in  consequence  of  this,  he  has  been  led  to  rank 
among  our  aninml  principlfrt  of  action,  (that  is, 
among  the  active  principles  common  toman  with  the 
brutes,)  not  only  the  desire  of  knowledge,  and  the 
de»ire  of  esteem,  but  pity  to  the  duitre»sad,  patriot, 
ism,  and  other  bencvident  aillections.— IL 
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Huppoae  in  them,  before  experience,  any 
cuuception  of  eating,  nor,  conuequently,  any 
de8tre  of  it.  They  are  led  by  mere  instinct 
to  suck  wlien  they  feel  the  sensation  of 
hunger.  But  when  experience  has  con- 
nected, in  their  imagination,  the  uneasy 
sensation  with  the  means  of  removing  it, 
the  desire  of  the  bst  comes  to  be  so  asso- 
ciated with  the  first,  that  they  remain 
through  life  inseparable.  And  we  give  the 
name  of  hunger  to  the  principle  that  is 
made  up  of  both.     [123] 

l*hat  the  appetite  of  hunger  includes  the 
two  ingredients  I  have  mentioned  will  not, 
I  apprehend,  be  questioned.  I  take  notice 
of  it  the  rather  because  we  may,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  find  a  similar  composition  in  other 
principles  of  action.  Thayare  made  up  of  dif- 
ferent ingredients,  and  may  be  analyzed  into 
the  parts  that  enter  into  their  composition. 

If  one  philosopher  should  maintain  that 
hunger  is  an  uneasy  sensation,  another, 
that  it  is  a  desire  to  eat,  they  seem  to  differ 
widely ;  for  a  desire  and  a  sensation  are 
very  different  things,  and  have  no  simili- 
tude. But  they  arc  both  in  the  right ;  for 
hunger  includes  both  an  uneasy  sensation 
and  a  desire  to  eat 

Although  there  has  been  no  such  dispute 
among  philosophers  as  we  have  supposed 
with  regard  to  hunger,  yet  there  have  been 
similar  disputes  with  regard  to  othor  princi- 
ples of  action ;  and  it  deservi^s  to  be  con- 
sidered whether  they  may  not  be  termi- 
nated in  a  similar  manner. 

The  ends  for  which  our  natural  appetites 
are  given,  are  too  evident  to  escape  the  ob- 
servation of  any  man  of  the  loast  reflection. 
Two  of  those  1  named  are  intended  for  the 
preservation  of  the  individual,  and  the 
third  for  the  continuance  of  the  species. 

The  reason  of  mankind  would  be  alto- 
gether insufficient  for  these  ends,  without 
the  direction  and  call  of  appetite. 

Though  a  man  knew  that  his  life  must  be 
supported  by  eating,  reason  could  not  direct 
him  when  to  eat,  or  wluit ;  how  much,  or 
how  often.  In  all  these  tilings,  appetite  is 
a  much  better  guide  than  our  reason. 
Were  reason  only  to  direct  us  in  this  mat- 
ter, its  calm  voice  would  often  be  drowned 
in  the  hurry  of  business,  or  the  charms  of 
amusement  But  the  voice  of  appetite 
rises  gradually,  and,  at  last,  becomes  loud 
enou;;h  to  call  off  our  attention  from  any 
othor  employment.     [  1 24  ] 

Every  man  must  be  convinced  that, 
without  our  appetites,  even  supposing  man 
kind  inspired  with  all  the  knowledge  re- 
quisite for  answering  their  ends,  the  race  of 
men  must  have  p(>rishcd  long  ago  ;  but,  by 
their  niean«,  the  race  is  continued  from  one 
generation  to  another,  whether  men  be 
savage  or  civilised,  knowing  or  ignorant, 
virtuous  or  vicious. 


By  the  same  means,  everv  tribe  of  brute 
animals,  from  the  whale  that  ranges  the 
ocean  to  the  least  microscopic  insect,  has 
been  continued  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world  to  this  day  ;  nor  has  good  evidence 
been  found,  that  any  one  species  which  GU>d 
made  has  perished. 

Nature  has  given  to  every  animal,  not 
only  an  appetite  for  its  food,  but  taste  and 
smeU,  by  which  it  distinguishes  the  food 
proper  for  it 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  a  caterpillar,  which  ) 
nature  intended  to  live  upon  the  leaf  of  one  i 
species  of  plant,  travel  over  a  hnndrtNl  | 
leaves  of  other  kinds  without  tasting  one, 
till  it  comes  to  that  which  is  its  natural  I 
food,  which  it  immediately  falls  on,  and  de»  ^ 
vours  greedily. 

Most  caterpillars  feed  only  upon  the  leaf 
of  one  species  of  plant,  and  nature  suits  the 
season  of  their  production  to  the  food  that 
is  intended  to  nourish  them.  Many  msects 
and  animals  have  a  greater  variety  of  food ; 
but,  of  all  animals,  man  has  the  greatest 
variety,  being  able  to  subsist  upon  almost 
every  kind  of  vegetable  or  animal  food,  from 
the  bark  of  trees  to  the  oil  of  whales.  [  125] 

I  believe  our  natural  appetites  may  be 
made  more  violent  by  excessive  indulgenoe, 
and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  they  may  be 
weakened  by  starving.  The  first  is  often 
theeffect  of  a  pernicious  luxury,  the  last  may 
sometimes  be  the  effect  of  want,  sometimes 
of  superstition.  I  apprehend  that  nature 
has  given  to  our  appetites  that  degree  of 
strength  which  is  most  proper  for  ns ;  and 
that  whatever  alters  their  natural  tone, 
either  in  excess  or  in  defect,  does  not  mend 
the  work  of  nature,  but  may  mar  and  per- 
vert it 

A  man  may  eat  from  appetite  only.  So 
the  brutes  commonly  do.  He  may  eat  to 
please  his  taste  when  he  has  no  call  of  ap- 
petite. I  believe  a  brute  may  do  this  alsio. 
He  may  eat  for  the  sake  of  health,  when 
neither  appetite  nor  taste  invites.  This,  as 
far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  brutes  never  do. 

From  so  many  different  principles,  and 
from  many  more,  the  same  action  may  be 
done ;  and  this  may  be  said  of  most  human 
actions.  From  this,  it  appears  that  very 
different  and  contrary  theories  may  serve  to 
account  for  the  actions  of  men.  The  causes 
assigned  may  be  sufficient  to  produce  tlie 
effect,  and  yet  not  be  the  true  causes. 

To  act  merely  from  appetite,  is  neither 
good  nor  ill  in  a  moral  view.  It  is  neither 
an  object  of  praise  nor  of  blame.  No  man 
claims  any  praise  because  he  eats  when  he 
is  hungry,  or  rests  when  he  is  weary.  On 
the  (tther  hand,  he  b  no  object  of  blame,  if 
he  obevH  the  call  of  appetite  when  there  is 
no  reason  to  hinder  him.  In  this  he  acts 
agreeably  to  his  nature. 

From  this,  we  may  observe,  that  the  de- 
[12.3^1«o] 
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fiuiiion  off  TirtuouB  actioas  given  by  the 
ancient  Stoics,  and  adopted  hy  some  modern 
aothora,  is  imperfect.  They  defined  virtu- 
ous actions  to  be  such  as  are  accjrdin:/  to 
fi€Uvre,  What  is  done  according  to  the  an- 
imal part  of  our  nature,  which  is  common 
to  us  with  the  brute  animals,  is  in  itself 
neither  rirtuous  nor  vicious,  but  perfectly 
indifferent.  Then  only  it  becomes  vicious, 
when  it  is  done  in  opposition  to  some  prin- 
ciple of  superior  importance  aud  authority. 
And  it  may  be  \irtuous,  if  done  for  some 
important  or  worthy  end.    [  126] 

Appetites,  considered  in  themselves,  are 
neither  social  principles  of  action,  nur  selfish. 
They  cannot  be  called  social,  because  they 
.  imply  no  concern  for  the  sood  of  others. 
Nor  can  they  justly  be  called  selfish,  though 
they  be  commonly  referred  to  that  class. 
An  appetite  draws  us  to  a  certain  object, 
witliout  regard  to  its  being  good  for  us,  or 
ilL  There  is  no  self-love  implied  in  it  any 
more  than  benev(»lence.  We  see  that,  in 
many  cases,  appetite  may  lead  a  man  to 
what  he  knows  will  be  to  his  hurt.  To  call 
this  acting  from  self-love,  is  to  pervert  the 
meaning  of  words.  It  is  evident  that,  in 
every  case  of  this  kind,  self-love  is  sacrificed 
to  appetite. 

There  are  some  principles  of  the  human 
frame  very  like  to  our  appetites,  though  they 
do  not  commonly  get  that  name. 

Men  are  made  for  labour  either  of  body 
or  mind.  Yet  excessive  Ubour  hurts  the 
powers  of  both.  To  prove. it  this  hurt, 
nature  hath  given  to  men,  and  other  ani- 
mals, an  uneasy  sensation,  which  always 
attends  excessive  labour,  and  which  we  call 
fatigue,  w€arine$i,  iattitiifif\  This  uneasy 
sensation  is  conjoined  with  the  deske  of  rest, 
or  intermission  of  our  labour ;  and  thus  na- 
turecalls  us  to  rest  when  we  are  weary,  in  the 
■une  mamier  as  to  eat  when  we  are  hungry. 

In  both  cases,  there  is  a  desire  of  a  cer- 
tain object,  and  an  uneasy  sensation  accom- 
panying that  desire.  In  both  cases,  the  de- 
sire is  satiated  by  its  object,  and  returns 
after  certain  intervals.  In  this  only  they 
differ,  that  in  the  appetites  first  mentioned, 
the  uneasy  sensation  arises  at  intervals  with- 
oot  action,  and  leads  to  a  certain  action.  In 
weariness,  the  uneasy  sensation  arises  from 
action  too  lone  continued,  and  leads  to  rest. 
11271 

But  nature  intended  that  we  should  be 
active,  and  we  need  some  principle  to  incite 
OS  to  action  when  we  happen  not  to  be  in- 
vited by  any  appetite  or  passion. 

For  this  end,  when  strength  aud  bpirits 
are  recruited  by  rest,  nature  has  made  total 
inaction  as  uneasy  as  excessive  labour. 

We  may  call  this  the  principle  of  activity. 
It  is  most  conspicuous  in  children,  who  can- 
not be  supposed  to  know  how  tincful  and 
necessary  it  is  for  their  inipnivement  to  be 


constantly  employed.  Their  constant  acti- 
vity, therefore,  appears  not  to  proceed  from 
their  having  some  end  constantly  in  view, 
but  rather  from  this,  that  they  desire  to  be 
always  doing  something,  and  feel  uneasiness 
in  total  inaction. 

Nor  is  this  principle  confined  to  childhood ; 
it  has  great  effects  in  advanced  life. 

When  a  man  has  neither  hope,  nor  fear, 
nor  desire,  nor  project,  nor  employment  of 
body  or  mind,  one  might  be  apt  to  think  him 
the  happiest  mortal  upon  earth,  having  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  enjoy  himself;  but  we 
find  liini,  in  fact,  the  most  unhappy. 

He  is  more  weary  of  inaction  than  ever 
he  was  of  excessive  labour;  he  is  weary  of 
the  world  and  of  his  own  existence ;  and  is 
more  miserable  than  the  sailor  wrestling  with 
a  storm,  or  the  soldier  mounting  a  breach. 

This  dismal  state  is  commonly  the  lot  of 
the  man  who  has  neither  exercise  of  body 
nor  employment  of  mind ;  for  the  mind,  like 
water,  corrupts  and  putrifics  by  stagnation, 
but,  by  running,  purifies  and  refines.* 

Besides  the  appetites  which  nature  hath 
given  us  for  useful  and  necessary  purposes, 
I  we  may  create  appetites  which  nature  never 
gave.     [128] 

The  frequent  use  of  things  which  stimu- 
late the  nervous  system,  produces  a  lan- 
guor when  their  effect  is  gone  off,  and  a 
desire  to  repeat  them.  By  this  means,  a 
I  desire  of  a  certain  object  is  created,  accom- 
panied by  an  uneasy  sensation.  Both  are 
removed  for  a  time  by  the  object  desired ; 
but  they  return  after  a  certain  intervaL 
This  differs  from  natural  appetite  only  in 
being  acquired  by  custom.  Such  are  the 
appetites  which  some  men  acquire  for  the  use 
of  tobacco,  for  opiates,  and  for  intoxicating 
liquors. 

These  are  commonly  called  habits,  and 
justly.  But  there  are  different  kinds  of 
habits,  even  of  the  active  sort,  which  ought 
to  be  distinguished.  Some  habits  produce 
only  a  facility  of  doing  a  thing,  without  any 
inclination  to  do  it.  All  arts  are  habits  of 
this  kind  ;  but  they  cannot  be  called  prin- 
ciples of  action.  Other  habits  produce  a 
proneness  to  do  an  action,  without  thought 
or  intention.  These  we  considered  before 
as  mechanical  principles  of  action.  There 
are  other  habits  which  produce  a  desire  of  a 
certain  object,  and  an  uneasy  sensation  till 
it  is  obtained.  It  is  this  last  kind  only  that 
I  call  acquired  appetites. 

As  it  is  best  to  preserve  our  natural  appe- 
tites in  that  tone  and  degree  of  stren<^h 
which  nature  gives  them,  so  we  ought  to 
beware  of  acquiring  appetites  which  nature 
never  gave.  They  are  always  useless,  aud 
very  often  hurtful. 

*  The  true  thcoi?  of  Pleaturt  and  Pain  aflbrds  a 
•ohiHon  nf  thu  and  of  many  other  pKjcholoi{ica\ 
plitttiomena.— >II. 
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Although,  as  was  before  obserred,  there 
be  Deither  virtue  nor  vice  in  acting  from 
appetite,  there  may  be  much  of  either  in 
the  management  of  cor  appetites.     [129] 

When  appetite  is  opposed  by  some  prin- 
ciple drawing  a  contrary  W'ay,  there  must 
be  a  determination  of  the  will,  which  shall 
prevail,  and  this  determination  may  be,  in 
a  moral  seuse,  right  or  wrong. 

Appetite,  even  in  a  brute-animal,  may 
be  restrained  by  a  stronger  principle  op- 

Ced  to  it.  A  doe,  when  he  is  hungry  and 
meat  set  before  hin,  may  be  kept  from 
touching  it  by  the  fear  of  immediate  punish- 
ment. In  this  case  his  fear  operates  more 
strongly  than  his  desire. 

Do  we  attribute  any  virtue  to  the  do;;  on 
this  account  ?  I  think  not.  Nor  should  we 
ascribe  any  virtue  to  a  man  in  a  like  case. 
The  animal  is  carried  by  the  strongest  mov- 
ing  force.  This  ref^uires  no  exertion,  no 
seUT-govurnment,  but  passively  to  yield  to 
the  strongest  impulse.  This,  I  think, 
brutes  always  do ;  therefore  we  attribute 
to  them  neither  virtue  nor  vice.  We  con- 
sider them  as  lN*ing  neither  objects  of  mo- 
ral approbation,  nor  disapprobation. 

But  it  may  happen  that,  when  appetite 
draws  one  way,  it  may  be  opposed,  not  by 
anv  appetite  or  passion,  but  by  some  cool 
pnnciple  of  action,  which  has  authority 
without  any  impulsive  force— for  example, 
by  some  interest  which  is  too  distant  to 
raise  any  passion  or  emotion,  or  by  some 
consideration  of  decency  or  of  duty. 

In  cases  of  thb  kind,  the  man  is  con- 
vinced that  he  ought  not  to  yield  to  appetite, 
yet  there  is  not  an  equal  or  a  greater  im- 
pulse to  oppose  it  There  are  circum- 
stances, indeed,  that  convince  the  judgment ; 
but  tlnnic  are  not  sufficient  to  determine 
the  will  against  a  strong  appetite,  without 
lelf-governuient.     [130] 

I  apprehend  that  brute-animals  liave  no 
power  of  self-go  veniment.  From  their  con- 
stitution, they  must  be  led  by  the  appetite 
or  paKsion  which  is  strongest  for  the  time. 

On  this  account,  they  have,  in  all  ages, 
an<l  among  all  nations,  been  thought  inca- 
pable of  being  governed  by  law8,  though 
some  of  them  may  be  subjects  of  disci- 
pline. 

The  same  would  be  the  condition  of  man, 
if  he  had  no  power  to  restrain  appetite  but 
by  a  stronger  contniry  appetite  or  passion. 
It  would  \Hi  to  no  purpose  to  prescrilic  laws 
to  him  for  the  government  of  his  actions. 
Vou  might  as  well  forbid  the  wind  to  blow, 
as  forbid  him  to  follow  wliatever  happens 
to  give  the  strongest  present  impulse. 

Every  oiio  knows  that  when  appetite 
draws  one  way,  duty,  decency,  or  even  in- 
U^rthU  may  draw  the  contrary  way ;  and 
that  appetite  may  give  a  stronger  impulse 
tliau  any  ono  uf  theto,  or  even  all  of  them 


conjoined.  Yet  it  is  certain,  that,  in  every 
case  of  this  kind,  appetite  ought  to  yield  to 
any  of  these  principles  when  it  stands  op- 
posed to  them.  It  is  in  such  cases  that 
self-government  is  neeessar}*. 

The  man  who  suffers  himself  to  be  led  by 
appetite  to  do  wliat  he  knows,  he  ought  not 
to  do,  has  an  immediate  and  natunU  con- 
viction that  he  did  wrong,  and  might  have 
done  otherwise ;  and  therefore  he  condemns 
himself,  and  confesses  that  he  yielded  to  an 
appetite  which  ought  to  "have  been  under 
his  command. 

Thus  it  appears,  tliat,  though  our  natural 
appetites  have  in  themselves  neither  virtue 
nor  vice,  though  the  acting  merely  from  ap- 
petite, when  there  is  no  principle  of  greater 
j  authority  to  oppose  it,  bo  a  matter  indiffer- 
I  ent ;  yet  there  may  be  a  great  deal  of  vir- 
tue or  of  vice  in  the  management  of  our 
-  appetites;  and  that  the  power  of  self-govern- 
ment   is  necessary  for    their    regulation. 


CHAPTER  II. 

OP  DESIKKS. 

Another  class  of  animal  principles  of 
action  in  man,  I  shall,  for  want  of  a  better 
specific  name,  call  desirei. 

They  are  distinguished  from  appetites  by 
this :  That  there  is  not  an  uneasy  sensa- 
tion proper  to  each,  and  always  accompany- 
ing it ;  and  that  they  arc  not  periodical, 
but  conbtant,  not  being  sated  with  their  ob- 
jects for  a  time,  as  appetites  are. 

The  desires  I  have  in  view,  are  chiefly 
,  these  three— the  desire  of  power,  the  de- 
sire of  esteem,  and  the  desire  of  knowledge. 
I  We  may,  1  think,  perceive  some  degree 
i  of  these  principles  in  brute-animals  of  the 
■  more  sagacious  kind  ;  but  in  man  they  are 
much  more  conspicuous,  and  have  a  larger 
sphere. 

In  a  herd  of  black  cattle,  there  is  a  rank 
and  subordination.  When  a  stranger  b  ui- 
troduced  into  the  herd,  he  must  fight  every 
one  till  his  rank  is  settled.  Then  he  yields 
to  the  stronger  and  assumes  authority  over 
the  weaker.  I'he  case  is  much  the  same 
in  the  crew  of  a  shij)  of  war. 

As  soon  as  men  associate  together,  the 
desire  of  superiority  discovers  itself.  In 
barbarous  tribes,  as  well  as  among  the  gre- 
garious kinds  of  animab,  rank  is  determined 
by  strength,  courage,  swiftness,  or  such 
other  qualities.  Among  civilized  nations, 
many  things  of  a  different  kind  give  power 
and  rank— places  in  government,  titles  of 
honour,  riches,  wisdom,  elocjuence,  virtue, 
and  even  the  reputation  of  these.  All  these 
are  cither  different  species  of  power,  or 
means  of  acquiring  it ;  and  when  they  are 
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■ought  for  that  end,  must  be  considered  as 
inntancfn  of  the  desire  of  power.     [132] 

The  desire  of  esteem  is  not  peculiar  to 
man*  A  dog  exults  in  the  approbation  and 
applaose  of  his  master,  and  is  humbled  by 
his  displeasure.  But  in  man  this  desire  is 
much  more  conspicuous,  and  operates  in  a 
thousand  different  ways. 

Hence  it  is  that  so  very  few  are  proof 
against  flattery,  when  it  is  not  very  gross. 
We  wish  to  be  well  in  the  opinion  of 
others,  and  therefore  are  prone  to  inter- 
pret in  our  own  favour,  the  signs  of  their 
good  opinion,  even  when  they  are  ambi- 
guous. 

There  are  few  injuries  that  are  not 
more  easy  to  be  borne  than  contempt. 

We  cannot  always  avoid  seeing,  in  the 
conduct  of  others,  things  that  move  con- 
tempt ;  but,  in  all  polite  circles,  the  signs 
of  it  must  be  suppressed,  otherwise  men 
could  not  converse  together. 

As  there  is  no  quality,  common  to  good 
and  bad  men,  more  esteemed  than  courage, 
nor  anything  in  a  man  more  the  object 
of  contempt  than  cowardice,  heuce  every 
man  desires  to  be  thought  a  man  of  cou- 
rage; and  the  reputation  of  cowardice  is 
worse  than  death.  How  many  have  died 
to  avoid  being  thought  cowards  ?  How 
many,  for  the  same  reason,  have  done 
what  made  them  unhappy  to  the  end  of 
their  lives. 

I  believe  many  a  tragical  event,  if  traced 
to  its  source  in  human  nature,  might  be 
referred  to  the  desire  of  esteem,  or  ^e 
dread  of  contempt.     [  133  ] 

In  brute  animals  there  is  so  little  that 
can  be  called  knowledge,  that  the  desire  of 
it  can  make  no  considerable  figure  in  them. 
Tet  I  have  seen  a  cat,  when  brought  into 
a  new  habitation,  examine  with  care  every 
eomer  of  it,  and  anxious  to  know  every 
hirkuig  pbice,  and  the  avenues  to  it.  And 
I  believe  the  same  thing  may  be  observed 
in  many  other  species,  especially  in  those 
that  are  liable  to  be  hunted  by  man  or  by 
other  animals. 

But  the  desire  of  knowledge  in  the  human 
species,  is  a  principle  that  cannot  escape 
our  observation. 

The  curiosity  of  children  is  the  principle 
that  occupies  most  of  their  time  while  they 
are  awake.  What  they  can  handle  they 
examine  on  all  sides,  and  often  break  in 
pieces,  in  order  to  discover  what  is  within. 

When  men  grow  up,  their  curiosity  does 
not  cease,  but  is  employed  upon  other  ob- 
jects Novelty  is  considered  as  one  great 
source  of  the  pleasures  of  taste,  and  indeed 
is  necessary,  in  one  degree  or  other,  to  give 
a  relish  to  them  all. 

When  we  speak  of  the  desire  of  know- 
ledge as  a  principle  of  action  in  man,  we 
must  not  confine  it  to  the  pursuits  of  the 
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philosopher,  or  of  the  literary  man.  The 
desire  of  knowledge  discovers  itself,  in  one 
person,  by  an  avidity  to  know  the  scandal 
of  the  village,  and  who  makes  love,  and  to 
whom ;  in  another,  to  know  the  economy 
of  the  next  family ;  in  another,  to  know 
what  the  post  brings ;  and,  in  another,  to 
trace  the  path  of  a  new  comet. 

When  men  shew  an  anxiety,  and  take 
pains  to  know  what  is  of  no  moment,  and 
can  be  of  no  use  to  themselves  or  to  others, 
this  is  trifling,  and  vain  curiosity.  It  is  a 
culpable  weakness  and  folly ;  but  still  it  is 
the  wrong  direction  of  a  natural  principle, 
and  shews  the  force  of  that  principle  more 
than  when  it  is  directed  to  matters  worthy 
to  be  known.     [134] 

I  think  it  unnecessary  to  use  arguments 
to  shew  that  the  desires  of  power,  of  esteem, 
and  of  knowledge,  are  natural  principles  in 
the  constitution  of  man.  Those  who  are 
not  convinced  of  this  by  reflecting  upon 
their  own  feelings  and  sentiments,  will  not 
easily  be  convinced  by  arguments. 

Power,  esteem,  and  knowledge,  are  so 
useful  for  many  purposes,  that  it  is  easy  to 
resolve  the  desire  of  them  into  other  prin- 
ciples. Those  who  do  so  must  maintain, 
that  we  never  desire  these  objects  for  their 
own  sakes,  but  as  means  only  of  procuring 
pleasure,  or  something  which  is  a  natunu 
object  of  desire.  This,  indeed,  was  the 
doctrine  of  Epicurus :  and  it  has  had  its 
votaries  in  modem  times.  But  it  has  been 
observed,  that  men  desire  posthumous  fame, 
which  can  procure  no  pleasure. 

Epicurus  himself,  though  he  believed  that 
he  should  have  no  existence  after  death, 
was  so  desirous  to  be  remembered  with 
esteem,  that,  by  his  last  will,  he  appointed 
his  heirs  to  commemorate  his  birth  annually, 
and  to  give  a  monthly  feust  to  his  disciples, 
upon  the  twentieth  day  of  the  moon.  What 
pleasure  could  this  ^ive  to  Epicurus  when 
he  had  no  existence  ?  On  this  account, 
Cicero  justly  observes,  that  his  doctrine  was 
refuted  by  his  own  practice. 

Innumerable  instunceft  occur  in  life,  of 
men  who  sacrifice  ease,  pleasure,  and  every- 
thing else,  to  the  lust  of  power,  of  fame, 
or  even  of  knowledge.  It  is  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that  men  should  sacrifice  the  end  to 
what  they  desire  only  as  the  means  of  pro- 
moting that  end.    [  1 35] 

The  natural  desires  I  have  mentioned 
are,  in  themselves,  neither  virtuous  nor 
vicious.  They  are  parts  of  our  constitu- 
tion, and  ought  to  be  regulated  and  re- 
strained, when  they  stand  in  competition 
with  more  important  principles.  But  to 
eradicate  them,  if  it  were  possible,  (and  I 
believe  it  is  not,)  would  only  be  like  cutting 
off  a  leg  or  an  arm — that  is,  making  our- 
selves other  creatures  than  God  has  made 
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lliey  cannot,  i»ith  propriety,  be  cal]e«I 
Be]fl«h  principle^  thou«;li  they  lia\e  cuin- 
uionly  \teen  accounte«l  »ucb. 

When  pfiwor  its  rk-sirei  for  itA  own  sake, 
and  uot  a»  the  means  in  onh.-r  to  obtain 
Hoincthin:^  eUe^  thih  dcfcirc  iai  neither  selfish 
nor  socLiI.  When  a  man  desires  power  as 
the  means  of  doin:^  ^ood  to  otliers,  this  i» 
bene\'olenc<r.  When  he  deairefl  it  only  as 
the  ni'.'anh  uf  pronmtin^  his  own  go«jd,  this 
is  self-love.  Hut  when  he  desires  it  f'lr  its 
own  sake,  thi-  only  can  properly  be  called 
the  deffirc  ot  |>iiwer  ;  and  it  implies  neither 
self-love  nor  ii';nevijience.  The  .s:imc  thing 
may  \k:  applicil  to  the  desirca  uf  esteem  and 
of  knowledge. 

The  wii>e  intention  of  nature  in  giving  us 
these  desircji,  is  no  let>fl  evident  than  in 
giving  our  natural  appetitcH. 

Without  the  natural  ap|)etIt4rH,  reason,  as 
was  I^Tore  obser^'ed,  would  lie  insufficient, 
either  for  the  preservation  of  the  individual 
or  the  continuation  of  the  ^IM.•cies;  and 
without  the  natural  desin*"  wc  have  men- 
tioncfl,  human  virtue  Wiuild  U;  insufficient 
to  influence  mankiiid  to  a  tolerable  conduct 
in  society. 

To  these  natural  desires,  common  to  go<Hl 
and  to  bad  men,  it  Ls  owing,  thut  a  man, 
who  has  little  or  no  reganl  to  virtue,  may 
notwithstanding  be  n  giKxl  member  of  ho. 
ciety.  It  is  true,  imleid,  that  perfect  virtue, 
ji>ined  with  perfect  knowledge,  would  make 
both  our  ap)>eti:es  and  de^ire8  unnecessary 
iucumbraiices  of  our  nature  ;  but,  as  human 
knowknlge  and  human  virtue  are  both  very 
imperfect,  theM*  app(>titeH  and  desires  are 
ne(;essary  supplements  to  our  im}>erfectioiis. 
[136] 

Society,  anion;;  men,  cr.uld  not  subhist 
without  a  certain  di  [^n-i*  of  that  regularity 
of  conduct  whirl)  virtue  prescribes.  To 
this  regularity  of  enntluct,  men  who  have 
no  virtue  are  induced  by  a  rc;j:ird  to  cha- 
racter, sometimes  by  a  r<'L':ird  to  iiitiMe>(. 

Even  in  tlioHC  who  ure  not  ih-ntltuti'  of 
virtue,  a  n>t;:ird  to  cliurncter  is  often  .'in 
useful  auxiliary  to  it,  when  Ixilli  princi]ili.s 
ctmcur  in  their  direction. 

I'he  pursuits  of  |)ower,  of  fame,  and  of 
knowleilge,  require  a  siOl-coniniand  no  leKS 
than  virtue  doi-s.  In  our  bebnviour  towards 
our  fellow-creatures,  they  gener.illy  lead  to 
that  very  cnniluct  wliieii  virtue  requires. 
I  say  t/rni  rally,  for  this,  no  dnnbt,  aiirnits 
(if  exceptions,  eH|M'cially  in  the  ca»-e  of  am- 
bition, or  the  desire  of  {Kiwer. 

The  evils  which  ambition  has  prtrduced 
in  the  world  area  common  topic  of  declani« 
ation.  But  it  ought  to  be  observed  that, 
where  it  has  led  to  one  action  hurtful  tu 
aocii'ty,  it  has  le<l  to  ten  thousand  that  arc 
beneficial  to  it.  And  we  justly  look  uiKin 
the  want  of  Ambition  m  one  of  the  most 
Bii&ToiiiiU»lo  B/mptMiM  in  a  nuui*a  temper. 


The  desires  of  esteem  and  of  knowledge 
are  h:ghly  useful  to  Micicty,  as  well  as  the 
ilesire  of  |  oui-r,  and,  at  the  same  time,  are 
I&'s  daiicercu^  in  their  excesses. 

Althou8;h  actions  proceeding  merely  from 
the  love  of  {M.wer,  of  rnputation,  or  of  know- 
ledge,  cannot  !«  accounted  virtuous,  or  be 
entitled  to  moral  approbation ;  yet  we  allow 
them  to  lie  manly,  ingenuous,  and  suited  to 
the  di.:nity  of  human  nature ;  and,  there- 
fure,  they  are  entitled  to  a  difrree  of  esti- 
niation  bU|)erior  to  thfise  which  proceed 
from  mere  apjietite.     [137] 

Alexander  the  Great  deserved  that  epi- 
thet in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  when  eaise 
and  pleasure,  and  ever}*  appetite,  were  sac- 
rificed to  the  luveof  glory  and  power.  But 
when  we  view  him  conquered  by  oriental 
luxur\,  and  UMUg  his  power  to  gratify  his 
}>a:is(ons  and  apiietites,  he  sinks  in*  our 
esteem,  and  hcems  to  forfeit  the  title  which 
he  hud  acquired. 

Sardaiuiimlus,  who  is  said  to  have  pur- 
sued pl(*asurc  as  i^gerly  as  .\lexander  pur- 
sued glory,  never  obtained  from  mankind 
the  appellation  <»f  he  {ir  at. 

Appetite  is  tiie  principle  of  most  of  tlic 
actions  of  brutes,  and  wo  account  it  bruiul 
in  a  man  to  employ  himself  cl.iefly  in  the 
gratification  of  liLs  apfNtites.  I'hc  desires 
uf  i>owcr,  of  esteem,  und  of  knowledge,  art- 
capital  parts  in  the  eon^titution  of  man ;  and 
the  act  ions  proC'-eding  In 'Ui  them,  though  not 
properly  virtuous,  are  human  and  manly ; 
and  they  claim  a  just  superiority  over  those 
that  proceed  from  appetite.  This,  I  think, 
is  the  universal  and  unbiassed  judgment  of 
mankind.  Upon  what  ground  this  judg- 
ment is  louiided  may  deserve  to  be  consi- 
dered in  its  proper  placid 

The  desires  we  have  mentioned  arc  not 
only  highly  us«*ful  in  s<iciety,  and  in  their 
nature  more  noble  than  our  apiictitcs^they 
are  likewis4.>  the  most  proper  engines  that 
e:in  lie  used  in  the  education  and  discipline 
iif  men. 

In  training  brute-animals  to  such  habits 
as  they  are  capable  <»f,  the  fear  of  punish- 
ment i^  the  chief  instrumcht  to  be  used. 
But,  in  t ruining  men  of  ingenuous  disp<isi- 
tion,  ambition  to  excel,  and  the  hive  of 
esteem,  are  nmeli  nobler  and  more  power- 
ful engines,  by  which  they  may  l)e  led  to 
worthy  conduct,  and  trained  to  good  habits. 
[1381 

To  this  we  may  aibl,  that  the  desiree  we 
hjive  mentioncHi  are  very  friendly  to  real 
virtue,  and  make  it  more  easy  to  be  ac- 
quind. 

A  nnm  that  is  not  quite  abandoned  must 
iH-havc  Ko  in  society  as  to  preserve  Mime 
de-ree  of  reputation.  Th\^  ^^;^,ry  „,a„ 
desires  to  do,  and  the  greaU-r  part  actually 
du  it.  In  order  to  this,  he  must  acquiii 
the  habit  of  restraining  hi.  apyietitCH  and 
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psnioDS  within  the  hounds  which  common 
decency  requires,  and  so  as  to  make  himself 
a  tolerable  member  of  society,  if  not  au  use- 
fa)  and  agreeable  one. 

ft  cannot  be  doubted  that  many,  from  a 
re^rd  to  character  and  to  the  opinion  of 
others,  are  led  to  make  themselves  both 
u^ul  and  agreeable  members  of  society,  in 
whom  a  aense  of  duty  has  but  a  small  in- 
fluence. 

Thus  men,  living  in  society,  especially  in 
polished  society,  are  tamed  and  civilized  by 
the  principles  that  are  common  to  good  and 
bad  men.  They  are  taught  to  bring  their 
appetites  and  passions  under  due  restraint 
before  the  eyes  of  men,  which  makes  it 
more  easy  to  bring  them  under  the  rein  of 
virtue. 

As  a  horse  that  is  broken  is  more  easily 
managed  than  an  unbroken  colt,  so  the  man 
who  has  undergone  the  discipline  of  society 
is  more  tractable,  and  is  in  an  excellent 
state  of  preparation  for  the  discipline  of 
virtue;  and  that  self-command,  which  is 
necessary  in  the  race  of  ambition  and  honour, 
is  an  attainment  of  no  small  importance  in 
the  course  of  virtue.     [139] 

For  this  reason,  I  apprehend,  they  err 
very  grossly  who  wmceive  the  life  of  a' her- 
mit to  be  favourable  to  a  course  of  virtue. 
The  hermit,  no  doubt,  is  free  from  some 
temptations  to  vice,  but  he  is  deprived  of 
many  strong  inducements  to  self-i;overn- 
ment,  as  well  as  of  every  opportunity  of 
exercising  the  social  virtues.* 

A  very  ingenious  authorf*  has  resolved 
our  moral  sentiments  resp^tini^  the  virtues 
of  self-governmeiit,  into  a  regard  to  the  opin- 
ion of  men.  This,  I  think,  is  giving  a  great 
deal  too  much  to  the  love  of  esteem,  and 
patting  the  shadow  of  virtue  in  place  of  the 
substance ;  J[)ut  that  a  regard  to  the  opinion 
of  others  is,  in  most  instances  of  our  exter- 
nal behaviour,  a  great  inducement  to  good 
conduct,  cannot  be  doubted.  For,  whatever 
men  may  practice  themselves,  they  will  al- 
ways approve  of  that  in  others  which  they  j 
think  right. 

It  was  before  obser%'ed,  that,  besides  the 
appetites  which  nature  has  given  us,  we 
may  acquire  appetites  which,  by  indulgence, 
become  as  imiiortunateas  the  natural.  The 
same  thing  may  be  applied  to  desires. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  acquired  de- 
■irea  is  that  of  money,  which,  in  commer- 
cial states,  will  be  found  in  most  men,  in 
one  degree  or  other,  and,  in  some  ir.en, 
swallows  up  every  other  desire,  appetite, 
and  I  assion. 

1  he  desire  of  money  can  then  only  be  ac- 
counted a  principle  of  action,  when  it  is  de- 
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sired  for  its  own  5>uke,  and  not  merely  as 
the  means  uf  procuring  Komething  else. 

It  is  evident  that  there  is  in  misers  such 
a  desire  of  money  ;  and,  I  suppose,  no  man 
will  say  that  it  is  natural,  or  a  part  of  our 
original  constitution.  It  seems  to  be  the 
effect  of  habit     [140] 

In  commercial  nations,  money  is  an  in- 
strument by  which  almost  ever^lhing  may 
be  procured  that  is  desired.  Being  useful 
for  many  different  purposes  as  the  means, 
some  men  lose  sight  of  the  end,  and  termi- 
nate their  desire  upon  the  means.  Money 
is  also  a  species  of  power,  putting  a  man  in 
condition  to  do  many  things  which  he  could 
not  do  without  it ;  and  power  is  a  natural 
object  of  desire,  even  when  it  is  not  exer- 
cised. 

In  like  manner,  a  man  may  acquire  the 
desire  uf  a  title  of  honour,  of  an  equipage, 
of  an  estate. 

Although  our  natural  desires  are  highly 
beneficiul  to  society,  and  even  aiding  to  vir- 
tue, yet  acquired  desires  arc  not  only  use- 
less, but  hurtful  and  even  disgraceful. 

No  man  is  ashamed  to  own  that  he  loves 
power,  that  he  loves  esteem,  that  he  loves 
kiiowledge,  for  their  own  sake.  There  may 
be  an  excess  in  the  love  of  these  things, 
which  is  a  blemish  ;  but  there  is  a  degree 
of  it  which  is  natural,  and  is  no  blemish. 
To  love  money,  titles,  or  equipage,  on  any 
other  account  than  as  they  are  useful  or  or- 
namental, is  allowed  by  all  to  be  weakness 
and  folly. 

The  natural  desires  I  have  l)cen  consi- 
dering, though  they  cannot  be  called  sotial 
principles  of  action  in  the  common  sense  of 
that  word,  since  it  is  not  their  object  to 
pitjcure  any  good  or  benefit  to  others,  yet 
they  have  such  a  relation  to  society  a<^  to 
shew  most  evidently  the  intention  of  Natui  e 
to  be,  that  man  Ehould  live  in  society. 

The  desire  of  knowledge  is  not  more  na- 
tural than  is  the  desire  of  communicating 
our  knowledge.*  Even  power  would  be 
less  valued  if  there  were  no  opportunity  of 
biicwiiig  it  to  others.  It  derives  half  its 
value  from  that  circumstance.  And  as  to 
the  desire  of  esteem,  it  can  have  no  possible 
grat  ification  but  in  society.     1 1 4 1 1 

These  parts  of  our  constitution,  therefore, 
are  evidently  intended  for  social  life ;  and 
it  is  not  more  evident  that  birds  were  made 
for  flying  and  fishes  for  swinmaing,  than 
that  man,  endowed  with  a  natural  desire  of 
power,  of  esteem,  and  of  knowledge,  is  made, 
not  for  the  savage  and  solitary  state,  but 
for  living  in  sticiety.-f* 

*  ijcire  tiium  nihil  e»t,  nisi  te  Kire  hoc  wlat  alter. 
PenhUt  afier  Lucilhrf.— >H. 

t  Oil  thu  subject,  wliat  baa  been  beat  said  has 
been  said  by  Aiistotle.  See  his  Pu>itics,  1  ook 
Fir.t.-  H. 


t  Mam  flmhh.— H. 
[139   141] 
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CHAPTER  III. 

OP  BENEVuLKNT  AFPE(TION  IN  GKNERAL. 

Wk  have  8cen  how,  hy  instinct  and  )ia- 
))if — n  kind  of  niechaniral  priuciples^nian, 
without  any  exi>entie  of  thought,  without  de- 
liberation or  will,  is  letl  to  many  actions,  nc- 
cwsary  for  his  presorvatiim  and  wvll-beinp, 
which,  without  those  principles,  all  his  skill 
and  wisdom  would  not  have  been  able  to  ac- 
eompIiHli. 

It  may  {lerhaps  be  thou;;ht,  that  his  deli- 
berate and  voluntary'  actioua  are  to  be  guided 
by  his  n.*ii»^)n. 

But  it  ou^ht  til  be  obser>'cd,  that  he  is  a 
Yoluntar}*  agent  lont^  before  he  has  the  use 
of  reason.  Reason  and  virtue,  the  prero- 
gatives of  man,  are  of  the  latest  growth. 
They  come  to  maturity  by  slow  degrees,  and 
are  too  weak,  in  the  greater  fuirt  of  the  spe- 
cies, to  secure  the  presi>rvation  of  individu- 
als and  of  communities,  and  to  produce 
that  varied  scene  of  human  life  in  which 
they  are  to  be  exercised  and  improved. 

Therefore,  the  wise  Author  of  our  being 
hath  implanted  in  human  nature  many  in- 
ferior principles  of  actii>n,  which,  with  little 
or  no  aid  of  reason  or  virtue,  preserve  the 
species,  and  produce  the  various  exertions, 
and  the  various  chanirfs  and  revolutions 
which  we  ohser^-e  upon  the  theatre  of  life. 
[U'2] 

In  this  busy  scene,  reason  and  virtue 
have  access  to  act  their  fiarts,  and  do  often 
pro<luoe  great  and  goo<l  effects ;  but  whe- 
ther they  interf>ose  or  ni>t,  there  are  actors 
of  an  inferior  onler  that  will  carry  on  the 
pLiy,  and  produce  a  variety  of  events,  go<Hl 
or  l»ad. 

R«'ason,  if  it  were  perfect,  would  lead 
men  to  use  the  pn>|er  means  of  preservini; 
their  own  lives,  and  continuing  their  kind, 
lint  the  Author  of  our  being  hath  not 
thought  tit  to  ii»uvL>  this  task  t«i  reason  alone, 
otherwise  the  rare  would  loni;  ago  have 
been  extinct,  lie  h:ith  irivtn  us,  in  com- 
mon with  other  animals,  appi^tites,  by  whifh 
those  important  pur}H»si'S  are  secured,  whe- 
ther men  be  wise  or  foolish,  virtuous  or  vi- 
cious. 

Ri>ason,  if  it  wi-re  perfect,  would  lejid 
men  neither  t(»  lose  the  bi*nefit  of  their  ac- 
tive powers  by  inactivity,  nor  to  overstrain 
them  by  exct'swivt'  laUmr.  Hut  Nature  hath 
givrn  a  |H>werfnl  assistant  to  reas*»n,  by 
niakin*;  inactivity  a  grievous  punir^hnient 
to  itwrlf ;  ami  by  annrxing  the  pain  of  his- 
silude  to  i>xi'<'<>sivo  labour. 

Reason,  if  it  were  perfect,  would  lead  us 
to  desire  power,  knowledge,  and  the  esteem 
and  affection  of  our  fellow-men,  as  means 
uf  promoting  uur  own  happiiieas,  and  of  be- 
ing useful  to  othenL    Here  again,  Nature^ 
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to  supply  the  defects  of  reason,  hath  given 
us  a  .stnnig  natural  desire  of  those  objects, 
which  leads  us  to  pursue  them  without  re- 
gard to  their  utility. 

These  principles  we  have  already  consi- 
dered ;  and,  \tc  may  obser%*e,  that  all  of 
them  have  thint:s,  not  ftersons,  for  their  ob- 
ject. They  neither  imply  any  good  nor  ill 
affection  towards  any  other  person,  nor  even 
towards  oursclvvs.  They  cannot,  therefore, 
with  propriety,  be  called  either  «ryir«A  or*o- 
cini.  Hut  there  are  various  principles  of 
action  in  man,  which  have  persons  for  their 
immediate  object,  and  imply,  in  their  very 
nature,  our  being  well  or  ill  affected  to  some 
person,  or,  at  least,  to  some  animated  be- 
ing.    1 1431 

Such  principles,  I  shall  call  by  the  gen- 
eral name  of  affections,  wliether  they  dis- 
pose us  to  do  good  or  hurt  to  others. 

Perhaps,    in  giving  them  this  general 
name,  I  extend  the  meaning  of  the  word 
affn-tioH  beyond  its  common  u&e  in  discourse. 
'  Indeed,  our  language  seems  in  this  to  have 
departed  a  little  from  analogy ;  f«)r  we  use 
;  the  verb  affr'  /,  and  the  participle  affecteti^ 
'  in  an  imlirl'erent  sense,  so  tluit  they  may  be 
joined  either  with  good  or  ill.     A  man  may 
-  be  said  to  be  ill  atfectetl  towards  another 
'  man,  or  well  affected.     But  the  word  offec^ 
I  lum^  which,  acconling  to  analoj^y,  ought  to 
'  have  the  same  latitude  of  signification  with 
I  that  fmm  which  it  is  derived,  and,  there* 
fori',  ought  to  be  applicable  to  ill  affections 
as  well  as  to  g<K)d,  seems,  by  custom,  to  be 
limited  to  good  affections.     When  we  speaL 
of  having  affection  for  any  i>enK)n,  it  is  al- 
ways understood  to  be  a  beuevoleut  affec- 
tion. 

Malevident  principles — such  as  anger, 
resentment,  envy— are  not  i\>nmiouIy  called 
uffectinhx^  but  rather  />*l>^^l«*. 

I  take  the  reason  of  this  to  be,  tliat  the 
malevolent  affections  are  almost  always  ac- 
comiuinieti  with  that  {K'rturbation  of  mind 
which  we  properly  call  fashion  ;  and  this 
])assion.  U'ins:  the  most  conspicuous  ingre- 
dient, ^ives  its  name  to  the  whole. 

Even  love,  when  it  gi>es  bevond  a  certain 
decree,  is  called  a  ftafnion.  Hut  it  gets  not 
that  name  v^hen  it  is  so  moderate  as  not  to 
discomposi*  a  man's  mind,  nor  deprive  him 
in  anv  mtMsure  of  the  government  of  him- 
>elf.  '  [144] 

As  we  give  the  name  of /avjiitm,  eveu  to 
benevolent  aflVrtion  when  it  is  so  vehement 
as  to  disctmipose  the  mind,  so,  1  think, 
without  tri.>spa6sing  nmcli  agahist  propriety 
of  wunis,  we  may  j:ive  the  name  (»f  afftrtion 
even  to  malevolent  principles,  when  unat- 
tended with  that  disturbance  of  mind  which 
comm«)nly,  though  not  always,  goi.-s  along 
with  them,  and  which  has  made  them  get 
the  name  of  poM^ioiu. 

The  principles  which  Irad  us  inmiiHliatelv 
[Mi   114] 
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to  d&nire  the  j^ood  of  othera,  nnd  those  that 
lead  us  to  desire  their  hurt,  agree  in  this, 
that  persons,  and  not  things,  are  their  im- 
mediate object.  Both  im  ply  our  bei  iig  some 
way  affected  towards  the  person.  They 
ought,  therefore,  to  have  some  common 
name  to  express  wliat  is  common  in  their 
nature ;  and  I  know  no  name  more  proper 
for  this  than  afft^eiion. 

Taking  affection,  therefore,  in  this  exten- 
wve  sense,  our  affections  are  very  naturally 
divided  into  benevolent  and  malevolent, 
according  as  they  imply  our  being  well  or 
ill  affected  towards  their  object. 

There  are  some  things  common  to  all 
benevolent  affections,  others  wherein  they 
differ. 

They  differ  both  in  the  feeling  or  sensa- 
tion, which  is  an  ingredient  in  all  of  them, 
and  in  the  objects  to  which  they  are  directed. 

They  all  agree  in  two  things— to  wit, 
That  the  feeling  which  accompanies  them  is 
agreeable ;  and.  That  they  imply  a  desire  of 
good  and  happiness  to  their  object 

The  affection  we  bear  to  a  parent,  to  a 
child,  to  a  benefactor,  to  a  person  in  dis- 
tress, to  a  mistress,  differ  not  more  in  their 
object,  than  in  the  feelings  they  produce 
n  the  mind.  We  have  not  names  to  ex- 
press the  differences  of  these  feelings,  but 
every  man  is  conscious  of  a  difference.  Yet, 
with  all  this  difference,  they  agree  in  being 
agreeable  feelings.     [145] 

I  know  no  exception  to  this  rule,  if  we 
distinguish,  as  we  ought,  the  feeling  which 
naturally  And  necessarily  attends  the  kind 
affectiou,  from  those  which  accidentally,  in 
certain  circumstances,  it  may  produce. 

The  parental  affection  is  an  agreeable 
feeling ;  but  it  makes  the  mi>fortune  or  mis- 
behaviour of  a  child  give  a  deeper  wound  to 
the  mind.  Pity  is  an  agreeable  feeling,  yet 
distress,  which  we  are  not  able  to  relieve, 
may  give  a  painful  sympathy.  Love  to  one 
of  the  other  sex  is  an  agreeable  feeling ; 
but,  where  it  docs  not  meet  with  a  proper 
return,  it  may  give  the  most  pungent  dis- 
tress. 

The  joy  and  comfort  of  human  life  con- 
sist in  the  reciprocal  exercise  of  kind  affec- 
tions, and  without  them  life  would  be 
undesirable. 

It  has  been  observed  by  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
and  by  many  other  judicious  moralists.  That 
even  the  epicure  and  the  debauchee,  who 
are  thought  to  pkuse  all  their  happiness  in 
the  gratifications  of  sense,  and  to  pursue 
these  as  their  only  object,  can  find  no  relish 
in  solitary  indulgences  of  this  kind,  but  in 
those  only  that  are  mixed  with  social  inter- 
course, and  a  reciprocal  excluinge  of  kind 
affections. 

Cieero  has  observed  that  the  word  convi- 
vwfli,  which  in  Latin  signifies  a  feast,  is 
not  borrowed  from  eating  or  from  drinking, 
[I4S-U7] 


but  from  that  social  intercourse  which, 
being  the  chief  part  of  such  an  entertain- 
ment, gives  the  name  to  the  whole. 

Mutual  kind  affections  are  undoubtedly 
the  balm  of  life,  and  of  all  the  enjoyments 
common  to  good  and  bad  men,  are  the  chief. 
If  a  man  had  no  person  whom  he  loved  or 
esteemed,  no  person  who  loved  or  esteemed 
him,  how  wretched  must  his  condition  be  ! 
Surely  a  man  capable  of  reflection  would 
choose  to  pass  out  of  existence,  rather  than 
to  live  in  such  a  state.     [  146] 

It  has  been,  by  the  poets,  represented  as 
the  state  of  some  bloody  and  barbarous 
tyrants ;  but  poets  are  allowed  to  paint  a 
little  beyond  the  life.  Atreus  is  represented 
as  saying  OJerini  dum  metuant — "  I  care 
not  for  their  hatred,  provided  they  dread  my 
power."  I  believe  there  never  was  a  man 
so  di.spo8ed  towards  all  mankind.  The 
most  odious  tyrant  that  ever  was,  will  have 
his  favourites,  whose  affection  he  endeavours 
to  deserve  or  to  bribe,  and  to  whom  he  b^irs 
some  good  wilL 

We  may,  therefore,  Uy  it  down  as  a  prin- 
ciple, that  all  benevolent  affections  are,  in 
their  nature,  agreeable ;  and  that,  next  to 
a  good  conscience,  to  which  they  are  al- 
ways frieiidly,  and  never  can  be  adverse, 
they  make  the  capital  part  of  human  hap- 
piness. 

Another  ingredient  essential  to  every 
benevolent  affection,  and  from  which  it  takes 
the  niime,  is  a  desire  of  the  good  and  happi- 
ness of  the  object 

The  object  of  benevolent  affection,  there- 
fore, must  be  some  being  capable  of  happi- 
ness. When  we  speak  of  affection  to  a 
house,  or  to  any  inanimate  thing,  the  word 
has  a  different  meaning ;  for  that  which  has 
no  capacity  of  enjoyment  or  of  suffering, 
may  be  an  object  of  liking  or  disgust,  but 
cannot  possibly  be  an  object  either  of  bene- 
volent or  malevolent  affection. 

A  thing  may  be  dci«ired  either  on  its  own 
account,  or  as  the  means  in  order  to  some- 
thing else.  That  only  can  properly  be 
called  an  object  of  desire,  which  is  desired 
upon  its  own  account ;  and  it  is  only  such 
desires  that  I  call  principles  of  action.  When 
anything  is  desired  as  tlie  means  only,  there 
must  be  an  end  for  which  it  is  desired ;  and 
the  desire  of  the  end  is,  in  this  case,  the 
principle  of  action.  The  means  are  desired 
only  as  they  tend  to  that  end ;  and,  if  dif- 
ferent, or  even  contrary  means,  tended  to 
the  same  end,  they  would  be  equally  de- 
sired.    [1471 

On  this  account,  I  consider  tho.-e  affec- 
tions only  as  benevolent,  where  the  good  of 
the  object  is  desired  ultimately,  and  not 
as  the  means  only,  in  order  to  something 
else. 

To  say  that  we  desire  the  good  of  others, 
only  in  order  to  procure  some  pleasure  or 
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^ntd  ti)  ouraeivcA,  Is  to  say  that  there  is  no 
U.*ne\ol>fnt  atfirctioii  in  human  nature. 

Thi«,  imk-cd.  ha.s  l-een  theopiuiun  of  iv^initf 
philo!»o{»herft,  both  in  ancient  and  in  later 
timcH.  I  intend  not  to  examine  thib  opiiiion 
in  this  place,  coiiceivini;  it  pro].»er  to  •:ire 
that  vit;w  of  the  principles  cf  action  in  man. 
which  apjiean  to  me  to  be  ju»t,  before  I 
examine  the  svHtems  wherein  they  have 
been  mistaken  i>r  misrepresented. 

I  ob.->erve  only  at  present,  that  it  appears 
as  uiin-asonable  to  resolve  all  our  I'enevo- 
Icnt  affections  into  self-love,  as  it  would 
be  to  resolve  hun^rer  and  thirst  into  Feif- 
love. 

These  appetites  are  necessary  f»r  the 
preservation  of  the  indi\  idual.  Bi'nevolcnt 
affect  ions  are  no  less  necessary  for  the  pre- 
bcrvation  of  i^ciety  amoni;  men.  without 
which  man  wnuM  become  an  easy  prey  to 
the  bea»ts  of  the  field. 

We  are  placed  in  this  world  by  the  Author 
of  our  beins,  surrounded  with  many  oljects 
that  are  necessary  or  useful  to  u«.  and  with 
many  that  may  hurt  us.  We  art^  led,  not 
by  reason  and  self-love  only,  but  by  many 
instincts,  and  appetites,  and  natural  dt^ires, 
to  seek  the  former  and  to  avoid  the  latter. 
[148] 

But  of  all  the  things  of  this  world,  man 
may  be  the  most  useful  or  the  most  huitfirl 
to  man.  Every  man  is  in  tlie  power  of 
every  man  with  whom  he  lives.  Every 
man  has  power  to  dD  much  ^khI  to  his 
fellww-men.  and  to  do  more  hurt. 

We  cannot  live  without  the  society  of 
men  ;  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  live  in 
society,  if  men  were  not  disfio^ed  to  do 
nmeh  of  that  ;^>^ld  to  men,  and  i)ut  little 
of  that  hurt,  which  it  is  in  their  power  to 
do. 

But  how  shall  this  eiitl,  so  necessary  to 
the  existence  of  human  society,  and  conse- 
quently to  the  cxistenee  of  the  human  s{)e- 
eies,  lie  accomplished  ? 

If  we  judge  from  a  calory,  we  must  con- 
elude  that  in  this,  as  in  other  parts  of  our 
conduct,  our  rational  principles  are  aided 
by  principles  of  an  inferior  order,  similar  to 
tho>e  by  whieh  many  brute  animals  live  in 
■ocicty  with  their  species;  and  that,  by 
means  of  such  principles,  that  <legree  of  n*- 
gularity  is  observed,  which  we  tind  in  all 
societies  of  men,  whether  wise  or  fiNtlUh, 
virtuous  «*r  \ieiouH. 

The  benevolent  afflictions  planted  in 
human  nature,  appear  therefori>  no  less 
nLCeaaary  for  the  preservation  of  the  human 
Npftiies,  thun  the  ap|»etiteb  uf  hunger  and 
thirt. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

or  Tile  P^RThl'LAR  BBNEVoLENT  APFBC- 

t:'j>s. 

Having  premised  these  things  in  general 
Ci>:)eeniing  benevolent  affections,  1  shall 
n'.''v  attempt  some  enumeration  of  them. 
[Urt] 

1.  i  hojirs!  I  mention  is,  ih-it  f*f  partmis 
a  .'i  t'hi.aitUy  t.ni  vif  r  rwtir  rtiatinns.* 

This  we  cfjmmonly  call  ua.urtd  affection. 
Every  language  has  a  name  for  it.  It  is 
ctmimon  to  us  with  most  of  the  brute-ani- 
mals ;  and  is  varioubly  modified  in  differ- 
ent animals,  according  as  it  is  more  or  less 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  spe- 
cies. 

Many  of  the  insect  tribe  need  no  other 
care  of  parents,  than  that  the  eggs  be  laid 
in  a  pri.>per  place,  where  they  shall  have 
neither  tiK)  little  nor  too  much  heat,  and 
where  the  animal,  as  soon  as  it  is  hatched, 
shall  H:id  its  natural  food.  Thid  care  the 
parent  tak(*s,  and  no  more. 

In  other  tribes,  the  young  must  be  lodged 
in  some  secret  place,  where  they  cannctt  be 
easily  discovered  by  their  enemies.  They 
nmst  be  cherinhed  by  the  warmth  of  the 
parent *s  bedy.  They  must  be  suckled,  and 
fed  at  tint  with  ten«ier  fiKxl;  attended  in 
their  excursions,  and  :;uarded  from  danger, 
till  they  have  learned,  by  experience,  and  by 
the  example  of  tlie.r  |iari>nts,  to  provide  for 
their  own  subsistenci*  and  safety.  With 
what  a^iduiiy  and  tender  atlcction  this  is 
done  by  the  (urents,  in  every  species  that 
re4]uires  it,  is  well  known. 

The  eggs  of  the  feathercil  tribe  are  com- 
monly hatched  by  inoul  at  ion  of  the  dam, 
who  leaves  off  at  once  her  sprightly  motions 
and  migrations,  and  i*onhne»  herfelf  to  her 
solitary  ana  {laintul  task,  cheered  by  the 
song  «)t  hor  mate  up  in  a  neighbouring  bough, 
and  MinietiuK's  fed  by  him,  sometimes  re- 
lieved in  her  ineuUition,  while  she  gathers 
a  scanty  meal,  and  w  itli  the  greatest  dlopatch 
returns  to  her  jKist.     I  loO] 

The  youni!  birds  of  many  species  are  so 
vi-ry  tender  and  delicate,  tliat  man«  with  all 
his  w  isd«tm  and  exin^rience,  would  not  be 
aiile  to  rear  one  to  maturity.  But  the 
parents,  without  any  exi>erience,  know  per- 
fectly hoM  to  rear  sometimes  a  dozen  or 
more  at  one  brood,  and  to  give  every  one 
its  portion  in  due  seasi>iL  'J'liey  know  the 
f(KHi  bi*st  suile<i  to  their  delicat'e  constitu- 
tion, which  is  sometimes aflbrtled  by  nature, 
sometimes  nmst  U'  iHioked  and  half  digesteti 
in  the  stomach  of  the  |»arent 

In  some  animals,  nature  hath  furnished 
the  female  with  a  kind  of  second  womb,  into 
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which  the  young  retire  occaaionally,  for 
food,  warmth*  and  the  conveuiency  of  being 
carried  about  with  the  mother. 

It  would  be  endless  to  recount  all  the 
various  ways  in  which  the  parental  aifcction- 
is  expressed  by  brute-animals. 

He  must,  in  my  apprehension,  have  a 
veiy  strange  complexion  of  undorstandine, 
who  can  survey  the  various  ways  in  which 
the  young  of  the  various  species  are  reared, 
without  wonder,  without  pious  admiration 
of  that  manifold  wLadom  which  hath  so 
skilfully  fitted  means  to  ends,  in  such  an 
infinite  variety  of  ways. 

In  all  the  brute-auimals  we  are  ac- 
quainted with,  the  end  of  the  parental  affec- 
tion is  completely  answered  in  a  short  time ; 
and  then  it  ceases  as  if  it  had  never  been. 

The  infancy  of  man  is  longer  and  more 
helpless  than  that  of  any  other  animal.  The 
parental  affection  is  necessary  for  many 
years ;  it  is  highly  useful  through  life ;  and 
therefore  it  terminates  only  with  life.  It 
extends  to  childreu*s  children,  without  any 
diminution  of  its  force. 

How  conunon  ia  it  to  see  a  young  woman, 
in  the  gayest  period  of  life,  who  has  spent 
her  days  in  mirth,  and  her  nights  in  pro- 
found sleep,  without  solicitude  or  care,  all 
at  once  transformed  into  the  careful,  the 
solicitous,  the  watchful  nurse  of  her  dear 
infant:  doing  nothing  by  day  but  gazing 
upon  it,  and  serving  it  in  the  meanest 
offices ;  by  night,  depriving  herself  of  sound 
sleep  for  months,  that  it  may  lie  safe  in  her 
arms.  Forgetful  of  herself,  her  whole  care 
is  centred  in  this  little  object.     [  151  ] 

Sudi  a  sudden  transformation  of  her 
whole  habits,  and  occupation,  and  turn  of 
mind,  if  we  did  not  see  it  every  day,  would 
appear  a  more  wonderful  meiamorphoHs 
tlian  any  that  Ovid  has  described. 

This,  however,  is  the  work  of  nature, 
and  not  the  effect  of  reason  and  reflection. 
For  we  see  it  in  the  good  and  in  the  bad, 
in  the  most  thoughtless  as  well  as  in  the 
thooghtfuL 

Nature  has  assigned  different  depart- 
ments to  the  father  and  mother  in  rearing 
their  offering.  This  ma^  be  seen  in  many 
bmte  animals ;  and  that  it  is  so  in  the  hu- 
man q>eeies,  was  long  aco  observed  by  So- 
crates, and  most  beautifully  illustrated  by 
hhn,  as  we  learn  from  Xenophon*s  (Econo- 
miekM*  The  parental  affection  in  the  dif- 
letent  sexes  is  exactlv  adapted  to  the  office 
angned  to  each.  The  father  would  make 
an  awkward  nurse  to  a  new-bom  child,  and 
the  mother  too  indulgent  a  guardian.  But 
both  act  with  propriety  and  grace  in  their 
proper  sphere. 

It  ia  Tery  remarkable  that,  when  the 
cAee  of  rearing  a  child  is  transferred  from 
the  parent  to  another  person,  nature  seems 
lo  tnunier  the  affection  along  with  the 
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office.  A  wet  nurse,  or  even  a  dry  nurse, 
has  commonly  the  same  affection  for  her 
nursling  as  if  she  had  borne  it  The  fact  is 
so  well  known  that  nothing  needs  be  said  to 
confirm  it ;  and  it  seems  to  bo  the  work  of 
nature- 

Our  affections  are  not  immediately  in  our 
power,  as  our  outward  actions  are.  Nature 
has  directed  them  to  certain  objects.  We 
may  do  kind  offices  without  affection ;  but 
we  cannot  create  an  affection  which  nature 
has  not  given.     [152] 

Reason  might  teach  a  man  that  his 
children  are  particularly  committed  to  his 
care  by  the  providence  of  God,  and,  on  that 
account,  Uiat  he  ought  to  attend  to  them  as 
hb  particular  clmrge ;  but  reason  could  not 
teach  him  to  love  them  more  than  other  child- 
ren of  equal  merit,  or  to  be  more  afflicted 
for  their  misfortunes  or  misbehaviour. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  tliat  peculiar 
sensibility  of  affection,  with  regard  to  his 
own  children,  is  not  the  effect  of  reasoning 
or  reflection,  but  the  effect  of  that  constitu- 
tion which  nature  has  given  him. 

There  are  some  affections  which  we  may 
call  rational^  because  they  are  grounded 
upon  an  opinion  of  merit  in  the  object.  The 
parental  affection  is  not  of  this  kind.  For, 
though  a  mairs  affection  to  his  child  may 
be  increased  by  merit,  and  diminished  bv 
demerit,  I  thmk  no  man  will  say,  that  it 
took  its  rise  from  an  opinion  of  merit  It  is 
not  opinion  that  creates  the  affection,  but 
affection  often  creates  opinion.  It  is  apt 
to  pervert  the  judgment,  and  create  an 
opinion  of  merit  where  there  is  none 

The  absolute  necessity  of  this  parental 
affection,  in  order  to  the  continuance  of  the 
human  species,  is  so  apparent  that  there  is 
no  need  of  arguments  to  prove  it  The 
rearing  of  a  chdd  from  its  birth  to  maturitv 
requires  so  much  time  and  care,  and  such 
infinite  attentions,  that,  if  it  were  to  be  done 
merely  from  considerations  of  reason  and 
duty,  and  were  not  sweetened  by  affection 
in  parents,  nurses,  and  guardians,  there  is 
reason  to  doubt  whether  one  child  in  ten 
thousand  would  ever  be  reared.     [IfiS] 

Beside  the  absolute  necessitv  of  this  part 
of  the  human  constitution  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  species,  its  utility  is  very  great, 
for  tempering  the  giddiness  and  impetuosity 
of  youth,  and  improving  its  knowledge  by 
the  prudence  and  experience  of  age,  for  en- 
couraging industry  and  frugality  in  the 
parents,  m  order  to  provide  for  their  child-  ^ 
ren,  for  the  solace  and  support  of  parents 
under  the  infirmities  of  old  age;  not  to 
mention  that  it  probably  gave  rise  to  the 
first  civil  governments. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  parental,  and      ; 
other  family  affections,  are,   m  general, 
cither  too  strong  or  too  weak  for  answer* 
iiig  their  end.     If  they  were  too   weak. 
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parents  would  be  moet  apt  to  err  on  the 
aide  of  undue  severity  ;  if  too  strong,  of 
undue  indulgence.  As  they  are  in  fact,  I 
believe  no  man  can  say  that  the  errors  are 
more  general  on  one  side  than  on  the  other. 

When  these  affections  are  exerted  ac- 
cording to  their  intention,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  wisdom  and  prudence,  the  eco- 
nomy of  such  a  family  is  a  most  delightful 
spectacle,  and  furnishes  the  most  agreeable 
and  affecting  subject  to  the  pencil  of  the 
painter,  and  to  the  pen  of  the  orator  and 
poet. 

2.  The  ncjtt  benevolent  affection  I  men- 
tion, is  Gralitudf  to  Benefactors, 

That  good  offices  are,  by  the  very  con- 
stitution (if  our  nature,  apt  to  produce  good 
will  towards  the  beuefuctor,  in  good  and 
bad  men,  in  the  savage  and  in  the  civilized, 
cannot  surely  be  denied  by  any  one  iu  the 
least  acquainted  with  human  nature. 

The  danger  of  perverting  a  man*s  judg- 
ment by  good  deeds,  where  he  ought  to 
have  no  bias,  is  so  well  known  that  it  is 
dishonourable  in  judges,  in  witnesses,  in 
electors  to  offices  of  trust,  to  accept  of 
them ;  and,  in  all  civilized  nations,  they 
arc,  in  such  cases,  prohibited,  ns  the  means 
of  corruption.     [  1 54  ] 

Those  who  would  corrupt  the  sentence 
of  a  judge,  the  testimony  of  a  witness,  or 
the  vote  of  an  elector,  know  well,  that  they 
must  not  make  a  bargain,  or  stipulate  what 
18  to  be  4lone  in  return.  This  would  shock 
every  man  who  has  the  least  pretension  to 
morals.  If  the  person  can  only  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  accept  the  good  office,  as  a 
testimony  of  pure  and  disiuterested  friend- 
ship, it  is  «eft  to  work  upon  his  gratitude. 
He  finds  himself  under  a  kind  of  moral 
obligation  to  consider  the  cause  of  his  bcne- 
fikctor  and  friend  in  the  most  favourable 
light  He  ^nds  it  easier  to  justify  his  con- 
duct to  himself,  by  favouring  the  interest 
of  his  benefactor,  than  by  opposing  it. 

Thus  the  principle  of  gratitude  is  sup- 
posed, even  in  the  nature  of  a  bribe.  Bad 
men  know  how  to  make  this  natural  prin- 
ciple the  most  effectual  means  of  corn  op- 
tion. The  very  best  things  may  be  tunicd 
to  a  bad  use.  But  the  natural  tendency 
of  this  principle,  and  the  intt^ntion  of  nature 
in  pUnting  it  iu  the  human  breast,  are, 
evidently  to  promote  good-will  among  men, 
and  to  give  to  good  offices  the  power  of 
multiplymg  their  kind,  like  seed  sown  in 
the  earth,  which  brings  a  return,  with  in- 


Whether  there  be,  or  be  not,  in  the 
more  sagacious  brutes,  something  that  may 
be  called  gratitude,  I  will  not  dispute.  We 
must  allow  this  important  difference  be- 
tween their  gratitude  and  that  of  the  human 
kind,  that,  in  the  hist,  the  mind  of  the  bene- 
fiustor  is  chiefly  regarded,  in  the  first,  the 


external  action  only.  A  brute-animal  will 
be  as  kindly  affected  to  him  who  feeds  it  in 
order  to  kill  and  eat  it,  as  to  him  who  does 
it  from  affection* 

A  man  may  be  justly  entitled  to  our  j^ni^ 
titude,  for  an  office  that  is  useful,  though 
it  be,  at  the  same  time,  disagreeable ;  and 
not  only  for  doing,  but  for  forbearing  what 
he  had  a  right  to  do.  Among  m'^n,  it  is 
not  every  beneficial  office  tlmt  claims  our 
gratitude,  but  such  only  as  are  not  due  to 
us  in  j  ustice.  [  1 55  ]  A  favour  alone  gives 
a  claim  to  gratitude  ;  and  a  favour  must  be 
something  more  than  justice  requires.  It 
does  not  appear  that  brutes  have  any  con- 
ception of  justice.  They  can  neither  dis- 
tinguish hurt  from  injury,  nor  a  favour 
from  a  good  office  that  \a  due. 

3.  A  third  natural  benevolent  affection 
is  Piti/  and  Compassion  towards  the  Dis^ 
tressed. 

Of  all  persons,  those  in  distress  stand 
most  in  need  of  our  good  offices.  And,  for 
that  reason,  the  Author  of  nature  hath 
planted  in  the  breast  of  every  human  crea 
ture  a  powerful  advocate  to  plead  their 
cause. 

In  man,  and  in  some  other  animals,  there 
are  signs  of  distress,  which  nature  bath 
both  taught  them  to  use,  and  taught  all 
men  to  understand  without  any  interpreter. 
These  natural  signs  are  more  eloquent  than 
language  ;  they  move  our  hearts,  and  pro- 
duce a  sympathy,  and  a  desire  to  give  re- 
lief. 

There  are  few  hearts  so  hard,  but  great 
distress  will  conquer  their  anger,  their  in- 
dignation, and  every  malevolent  affection. 

We  sympathise  even  with  the  traitor  and 
with  the  assassin,  when  we  see  him  led  to 
execution.  It  is  only  self-preservation  and 
the  public  good,  that  makes  us  reluctantly 
assent  to  his  being  cut  off  from  among 
men. 

The  practice  of  the  Canadian  nations 
towards  their  prisoners  would  tempt  one 
to  think  that  they  have  been  able  to  root 
out  the  principle  of  compassion  from  their 
nature.  But  this,  I  apprehend,  would  be 
a  rash  conclusion.  It  is  only  a  part  of  the 
prisoners  of  war  that  they  devote  to  a 
cruel  death.  This  gratifies  the  revenge  of 
the  women  and  children  who  have  lost  their 
husbands  and  fathers  in  the  war.  The 
other  prisoners  are  kindly  used,  and  adopted 
as  brethren.     [156] 

Compassion  with  bodily  ))aiu  is  no  doubt 
weakened  among  these  savages,  because 
they  are  trained  from  their  uifancy  to  be 
superior  to  death,  and  to  every  degree  of 
pain  ;  and  he  is  thought  unworthy  of  the 
name  of  a  man,  who  cannot  defy  his  tor- 
mentors, and  sing  his  death-song  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  cruel  tortures.  He  who 
can  do  this,  is  honoured  as  a  brave  man, 
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though  an  enemy.  Bat  he  must  perish  in 
fthe  experiment. 

A  Canadian  has  the  most  perfect  con- 
tempt for  every  man  who  thinks  pain  an 
intolerable  eviL  And  nothing  is  so  apt  to 
stifle  compassion  as  contempt,  and  an  ap- 
prehension that  the  evil  suffered  is  nothing 
tut  what  ought  to  be  manfully  borne. 

It  must  also  be  observed,  that  savages 
set  no  bounds  to  their  revenge.  Those  who 
find  no  protection  in  laws  and  government 
never  think  themselves  safe,  but  in  the 
destruction  of  their  enemy.  And  one  of 
the  chief  advantages  of  civU  government  is, 
that  it  tempers  the  cruel  passion  of  re- 
venge, and  opens  the  heart  to  compassion 
with  every  human  wo. 

It  seems  to  be  false  religion  only,  that  is 
able  to  check  the  tear  of  compassion. 

We  are  told,  that,  in  Portugal  and  Spain, 
a  man  condemned  to  be  burned  as  an  ob- 
stinate heretic,  meets  with  no  compassion, 
even  from  the  multitude.  It  is  true,  they 
are  taught  to  look  upon  him  as  an  enemy  to 
God,  and  doomed  to  hell-fire.  But  should 
not  this  very  circumstance  move  compas- 
sion ?  Surely  it  would,  if  they  were  not 
taught  that,  in  this  case,  it  is  a  crime  to 
shew  compassion,  or  even  to  feel  it. 

4.  A /our/A  benevolent  affection  is.  Esteem 
of  the  Wise  and  the-Good.     [  1 57  ] 

The  worst  men  cannot  avoid  feeling  this 
in  some  degree.  Esteem,  veneration,  de- 
votion, are  different  degrees  of  the  same 
affection.  The  perfection  of  wisdom,  power, 
and  goodness,  which  belongs  only  to  the 
Almighty,  is  the  object  of  the  last. 

It  may  be  a  doubt  whether  this  principle 
of  esteem,  as  well  as  that  of  gratitude,  ought 
to  be  ranked  in  the  order  of  animal  prin- 
ciples, or  if  tliey  ought  not  rather  to  be 
placed  in  a  higher  ox^er.*  They  are  cer- 
tainly more  ^lied  to  the  rational  nature 
thaurthe  others  that  have  been  named; 
nor  is  it  evident  that  there  is  anything  in 
brute  animals  that  deserves  the  same  name. 

There  is  indeed  a  subordination  in  a  herd 
of  cattle,  and  in  a  flock  of  sheep,  which,  I 
believe,  is  determined  by  strength  and 
courage,  as  it  is  among  savage  tribes  of 
men.  I  have  been  informed  that,  in  a 
pack  of  hounds,  a  stanch  hound  acquires  a 
degree  of  esteem  in  the  pack ;  so  that,  when 
the  dogs  are  wandering  in  quest  of  the  scent, 
if  he  opens,  the  pack  immediately  doses  in 
with  him,  when  they  would  not  regard  the 
opening  of  a  dog  of  no  reputation.  This  is 
something  like  a  respect  to  wisdom. 

But  I  have  placed  esteem  of  the  wise  and 
good  in  the  order  of  animal  principles,  not 
nrom  any  persuasion  that  it  is  to  be  found 
in  brute-animals,  but  because,  I  think,  it 
appears  in  the  most  unimproved  and  in  the 

•  See  above,  p  561,  b,  aoCe  *.— H. 
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most  degenerate  part  of  our  species,  even  in 
those  in  whom  we  hardly  perceive  any  ex- 
ertion, either  of  reason  or  virtue. 

I  will  not,  however,  dispute  with  any 
man  who  thinks  that  it  deserves  a  more 
honourable  name  than  that  of  an  animal 
principle.  It  is  of  small  importance  what 
name  we  give  it,  if  we  are  satisfied  that 
that  there  is  such  a  principle  in  the  human 
constitution.     [158] 

5.  Friendship  is  another  benevolent 
affection. 

Of  this  we  have  some  instances  famous  in 
history — ^few  indeed,  but  sufficient  to  shew 
that  human  nature  is  susceptible  of  that 
extraordinary  attachment,  sympathy,  and 
affection,  to  one  or  a  few  persons,  which  the 
ancients  thought  alone  worthy  of  the  name 
of  friendship. 

The  Epicureans  found  it  very  difficult  to 
reconcile  the  existence  of  friendship  to  the 
principles  of  their  sect.  They  were  not  so 
bold  as  to  deny  its  existence.  They  even 
boasted  that  there  had  been  more  attach- 
ments of  that  kind  between  Epicureans  than 
in  any  other  sect.  But  the  difficulty  was, 
to  account  for  real  friendship  upon  Epicu- 
rean principles.  They  went  into  different 
hypotheses  upon  this  point,  three  of  which 
are  explained  by  Torquatus  the  Epicurean, 
in  Cicero's  book,  "  De  Finibus." 

Cicero,  in  his  reply  to  Torquatus,  ex- 
amines all  the  three,  and  shews  them  all 
to  be  either  inconsistent  with  tlie  nature  of 
true  friendship,  or  inconsistent  with  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Epicurean 
sect. 

As  to  the  friendship  which  the  Epicu- 
reans boasted  of  among  those  of  their  sect, 
Cicero  does  not  question  the  fact,  but  ob- 
serves that,  as  there  are  many  whose  prac- 
tice is  worse  than  their  principles,  so  there 
are  some  whose  principles  are  worse  than 
their  practice,  and  that  the  bad  principles 
of  these  Epicureans  were  overcome  by  the 
goodness  of  their  nature. 

6.  Among  the  benevolent  affections,  the 
passion  of  Love  between  the  Sexes  cannot  be 
overlooked. 

Although  it  is  commonly  the  theme  of 
poets,  it  is  not  unworthy  of  the  pen  of  the 
philosopher,  as  it  is  a  most  important  part 
of  the  human  constitution.    [159] 

It  is  no  'doubt  made  up  of  various  in- 
gredients, as  many  other  principles  of  action 
are ;  but  it  certainly  cannot  exist  without  a 
very  strong  benevolent  affection  towards 
its  object,  in  whom  it  finds,  or  conceives, 
everything  that  is  amiable  and  excellent,  and 
even  something  more  than  human.  I  con- 
sider it  here  only  as  a  benevolent  affection 
natural  to  man.  And  that  it  is  so,  no  nuui 
ean  doubt  who  ever  felt  its  fores. 

It  is  evidently  intended  by  nature  to 
direct  a  man  ui  ths  chokse  of  a  mate,  with 
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whom  he  desires  to  live,  and  to  rear  an  off- 
■priiig. 

It  has  effectually  Hecurcd  this  end  in  all 
ages,  and  in  every  state  of  society. 

The  passion  of  love,  and  the  parental 
affection,  are  counterparts  to  each  other  ; 
and  when  they  are  conducted  with  pru- 
dence, and  meet  with  a  proper  return,  are 
the  source  of  all  domestic  felicity,  the 
greatest,  next  to  that  of  a  good  conscience, 
which  this  world  affords. 

As,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  pain 
often  dwells  near  to  pleasure,  and  sorrow 
to  joy,  it  needs  not  be  thought  strange 
that  a  passion,  fitted  and  intended  by  nature 
to  yield  the  greatest  worldly  felicity,  should, 
by  being  iU-regulated  or  wrong  diructeu, 
prove  the  occasion  of  the  most  pungent 
distress. 

But  its  joys  and  its  griefs,  its  different 
modifications  in  the  different  nexes,  and  its 
influence  upon  the  character  of  both,  though 
rery  important  subjects,  arc  fitter  to  bo 
sung  than  said ;  and  I  leave  thvni  to  those 
who  have  slept  upon  the  two-topped  Par- 
nassus.   [100] 

7.  The  iatt  benevolent  affection  I  shall 
mention  is,  what  we  commonly  call  Public 
Spiriiy  tliat  is,  an  affection  to  any  community 
io  which  we  belong. 

If  there  be  any  man  quite  destitute  of 
this  affection,  he  must  be  as  great  a  monster 
as  a  man  bom  with  two  heads.  Its  effects 
are  manifest  in  the  whole  of  human  life, 
and  in  the  history  of  all  nations. 

The  situation  of  a  great  part  of  mankind, 
indeed,  is  such,  that  their  thoughts  and 
views  must  be  confined  within  a  very  nar- 
row sphere,  and  be  very  much  engrossed 
by  their  private  concerns.  With  r^ard  to 
an  extensive  puMic,  such  as  a  state  or 
nation,  they  are  like  a  drop  to  the  ocean, 
so  tliat  they  have  rarely  an  opportunity  of 
acting  with  a  view  to  it 

In  many,  whose  actions  may  affect  the 
public,  and  whose  rank  and  station  lead 
them  to  think  of  it,  private  passions  may  be 
an  overmatch  fur  public  spirit.  All  tliat  can 
be  inferred  from  this  is,  that  their  public 
spirit  is  weak,  not  that  it  does  not  exist 

If  a  man  wishes  well  to  the  public,  and 
is  read^  to  do  good  to  it  rather  than  hurt, 
when  it  costs  him  nothing,  he  has  some 
aflbction  to  it,  though  it  may  be  scandalously 
weak  in  degree. 

I  believe  every  man  has  it  in  one  degree 
or  another.  What  man  is  there  who  does 
not  resent  satirical  reflections  upon  his 
country,  or  upon  any  community  of  which 
he  is  a  member  ? 

Whether  the  affection  be  to  a  college  or 
to  a  cloister,  to  a  cUn  or  to  a  profession, 
to  a  party  or  to  a  nation,  it  is  public  spirit 
These  affections  differ,  not  in  kind,  but  in 
the  extent  of  their  object     [161] 


The  object  extends  as  our  connections 
extend  ;  and  a  sense  of  the  connection  car- 
ries the  affection  along  with  it  to  every 
community  to  which  we  can  apply  the  pro- 
nouns we  and  our. 

'*  Friend,  parent,  nelgtibour,  fint  it  will  embraoe. 
His  country  next,  ■ndthen  ul  huiii«n  rMe.'*»Fore. 

Even  in  the  miKanthrope,  this  affection 
is  not  extinguishe  I.  It  is  overpowered  by 
the  apprehension  he  has  of  the  worthless- 
ness,  the  baseness,  and  the  ingratitude  of 
mankind.  Convince  him  that  there  is  any 
amiable  quality  in  the  species,  and  imme- 
diately his  philanthropy  revives,  and  rejoices 
to  find  an  object  on  which  it  can  exert  it- 
self. 

Public  spirit  has  this  in  common  with 
ever}'  subonliuatc  principle  of  action — that, 
when  it  is  not  under  the  government  of 
reason  and  virtue,  it  may  produce  much 
evil  as  well  as  good.  Yet,  where  there  is 
least  of  reason  and  virtue  to  regulate  it,  its 
good  far  overlialances  its  ill. 

It  sometimes  kindles  or  inflames  animo- 
sities between  communities  or  contending 
parties,  and  makes  them  treat  each  other 
with  little  regard  to  justice.  It  kindles 
wars  between  nations,  and  makes  them 
destroy  one  another  for  trifling  causes.  But, 
without  it,  society  could  not  subsist,  and 
every  community  would  be  a  rope  of  sand. 

When  under  the  direction  of  reason  and 
virtue,  it  is  the  very  image  of  God  in  the 
souL  It  diffuses  its  benign  influence  as  far 
as  its  power  extends,  and  |)articipates  in  the 
happiness  of  God,  and  of  the  whole  creation. 

Tliese  are  the  benevolent  affections  which 
appear  to  me  to  be  parts  of  the  human  con- 
stitution.    [162] 

If  any  one  thinks  the  euiuneration  in- 
complete, and  that  there  are  natural  bene- 
volent affections,  which  are  not  included 
under  any  of  those  that  have  been  named, 
1  shall  very  readily  listen  to  such  a  cor- 
rection, being  sensible  that  such  enumera- 
tions are  very  often  incomplete. 

If  others  should  think  that  any,  or  all, 
the  affections  I  liave  named,  are  acquired 
by  education,  or  by  habits  and  associations 
grounded  on  self-love,  and  are  not  origimd 
parts  of  our  constitution ;  this  is  a  point 
upon  which,  indeed,  there  has  been  much 
subtile  disputation  in  ancient  and  modern 
times,  and  which,  I  believe,  must  be  de- 
termined from  what  a  man,  by  careful  re- 
flection, may  feel  in  himself,  rather  than 
from  what  he  observes  in  others.  But  I 
decline  entering  into  this  dispute,  till  I 
sliall  have  expUined  that  principle  of  action 
which  we  commonly  call  *elf4ove, 

I  shall  conclude  this  subject  with  some 
reflections  upon  the  benevolent  affections. 

The^r»/  is,  That  all  of  them,  in  as  far 

as  they  are  benevolent,  in  which  view  only 

I  consider  tliem,  agree  very  much  in  the 
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ctmduct  they  dispose  us  to,  with  regard  to 
their  olijccts. 

They  dispose  us  to  do  them  good  as  far 
as  we  have  power  and  opportunity ;  to  wish 
them  well,  when  we  can  do  them  no  good  ; 
to  judge  fj^vourably,  and  often  partially,  of 
them ;  to  sympathise  with  them  in  their 
afflictions  and  calamities;  and  to  rejoice 
with  them  in  their  happiness  and  good 
fortune.^ 

It  is  impossible  that  there  can  be  bene- 
volent affection  without  sympathy  both 
with  the  good  and  bad  fortune  of  the  object ; 
and  it  appears  to  be  impossible  that  there 
can  be  sympathy  without  beneyolent  affec- 
tion. Men  do  not  sympathise  with  one 
whom  they  hate;  nor  even  with  one  to 
whose  good  or  ill  they  are  perfectly  indif- 
ferent.    [163] 

We  may  sympathise  with  a  perfect 
stranger,  or  even  with  an  enemy  whom  we 
see  in  distress;  but  this  is  the  effect  of 
pity ;  and,  if  we  did  not  pity  him,  we  should 
not  sympathise  with  him. 

I  take  notice  of  this  the  rather,  because 
a  very  ingenious  author,*  in  his  "  Theory 
of  Moral  Sentiments,"  gives  a  very  differ- 
ent account  of  the  origin  of  Sympathy.  It 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  effect  of  benevolent 
affection,  and  to  be  inseparable  from  it. 

A  second  reflection  is.  That  the  constitu- 
tion of  our  nature  very  powerfully  invites 
us  to  cherish  and  cultivate  in  our  minds  the 
benevolent  affections. 

The  agreeable  feeling  which  always  at- 
tends them  as  a  present  reward,  appears  to 
be  intended  by  nature  for  this  purpose. 

BcncTolence,  from  its  nature,  composes 
the  mind,  warms  the  heart,  enlivens  the 
whole  frame,  and  brightens  every  feature  of 
the  countenance.  It  may  justly  be  said  to 
be  medicinal  both  to  soul  and  body.  We 
are  bound  to  it  by  duty  ;  we  are  invited  to 
it  by  interest ;  and  because  both  these  cords 
are  often  feeble,  we  have  natural  kmd  affec- 
tions to  aid  them  in  their  operation,  and 
supply  their  defects;  and  these  affecticn) 
are  joined  with  a  manly  pleasure  in  their 
exertion. 

A  third  reflection  is,  That  the  natural 
benevolent  affections  furnish  the  must  irre- 
sistible proof  that  the  Author  of  our  nature 
intended  that  we  should  live  in  society,  and 
do  good  to  our  fellow-men  as  we  have  oppor- 
tunity ;  since  this  great  and  important  part 
of  the  human  constitution  has  a  manifest 
relation  to  society,  and  can  have  no  exer- 
cise nor  use  in  a  solitary  state. 

The  /fSt  reflection  is,  That  the  different 
principles  of  action  have  different  dcgri*e8 
of  dignity,  and  rise  one  above  another  in 
our  estimation,  when  we  make  them  objects 
of  oontempbitiuu.     1 1 64  ] 
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*  Adam  Smith.— H. 


We  ascribe  no  dignity  to  instincts  or  to 
habits.  I'hey  lead  us  only  to  admire  the 
wisdom  of  the  Creator,  in  adapting  them  so 
perfectly  to  the  manner  of  life  of  the  dif- 
ferent animals  in  which  they  are  found. 
Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  appetites; 
They  serve  rather  for  use  than  ornament 

The  desires  of  knowledge,  of  power,  and 
of  esteem,  rise  higher  in  our  estimation, 
and  we  consider  them  as  giving  dignity  and 
ornament  to  num.  The  actions  proccedmg 
from  them,  though  not  properly  virtuous, 
are  manly  and  respectable,  and  claim  a  just 
superiority  over  those  that  proceed  merely 
from  appetite.  This,  I  think,  is  the  uni- 
form judgment  of  mankind. 

If  we  apply  the  same  kind  of  judgment 
to  our  benevolent  affections,  they  appear 
not  only  manly  and  respectable,  but  amiable 
in  a  high  degree. 

They  are  amiable  even  in  brute  animals. 
We  love  the  meekness  of  the  lamb,  the 
gentleness  of  the  dove,  the  affection  of  a  dog 
to  his  master.  We  cannot,  without  pleasure, 
observe  the  timid  ewe,  who  never  shewed 
the  least  degree  of  courage  in  her  own  de- 
fence, become  valiant  and  intrepid  in  de- 
fence of  her  lamb,  and  boldly  assault  those 
enemies,  the  very  sight  of  whom  was  wont 
to  put  her  to  flight 

How  pleasant  is  it  to  see  the  family  eco- 
nomy of  a  pair  of  little  birds  in  rearing  their 
tender  offspring  ;  the  conjugal  affection  and 
fidelity  of  the  parents ;  their  cheerful  toil 
and  industry  in  providing  food  to  tkeir 
family;  their  sagacity  in  concealing  their 
habitation  ;  the  arU  they  use,  often  at  the 
peril  of  their  own  lives,  to  decoy  hawks,  and 
other  enemies,  from  their  dwellingplace ; 
and  the  affliction  they  feel  when  some  un- 
lucky boy  has  robbed  them  of  the  dear 
pledges  of  their  affection,  and  frustrated 
all  their  hopes  of  their  rising  family  ? 
[166] 

If  kind  affection  be  amiable  in  brutes, 
it  is  not  less  so  in  our  own  species.  Even 
the  external  signs  of  it  have  a  powerful 
charm. 

Every  one  knows  that  a  person  of  ac- 
complished good  breeding  charms  every 
one  he  converses  with.  And  what  is  this 
good  breeding  ?  If  we  analyse  it,  we  shall 
find  it  to  be  made  up  of  looks,  gestures,  and 
speeches,  which  are  the  natural  signs  of 
benevolence  and  good  affection.  He  who 
has  got  the  habit  of  using  these  signs  with 
propriety,  and  without  meanness,  is  a  well- 
bred  and  a  polite  man. 

What  is  that  beauty  in  the  features  of 
the  face,  particulariy  of  the  fair  sex,  which 
all  men  love  and  admire  ?  I  believe  it  con- 
sists chiefly  in  the  features  which  mdicate 
good  affections.  Every  indication  of  meek- 
ness, gentlcncMH,  and  benignity,  is  a  beauty. 
On  the  contrary,  every  feature  that  indi- 
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cates  pride,  paMioD,  envy,  and  malignity, 
is  a  deformity.* 

Kind  affections,  therefore,  are  amiable  in 
brutes*  Even  the  signs  and  shadows  of 
them  are  highly  attractive  in  our  own  spe- 
cies. Indeed  they  are  the  joy  and  the  com- 
fort of  human  life,  not  to  good  men  only, 
but  even  to  the  vicious  and  dissolute. 

Without  society,  and  the  intercourse  of 
kind  affection,  man  is  a  gloomy,  melancholy, 
and  joyless  being.  Ilis  mmd  oppressed 
with  cares  and  fears,  he  cannot  enjoy  the 
balm  of  sound  sleep  t  in  constant  dread 
of  impending  danser,  ho  starts  at  the  rust- 
ling of  a  1(^.  His  ears  are  continually 
npon  the  stretch,  and  every  zephyr  brings 
some  sound  that  alarms  him. 

When  he  enters  into  society,  and  feels 
security  in  the  good  affection  of  friends  and 
neif^hbours,  it  is  then  only  that  his  fear 
vanishes,  and  his  mind  is  at  ease.  His 
courage  is  raised,  his  understandhig  is 
enlightened,  and  his  heart  dilates  with  joy. 
[168] 

Human  society  may  be  compared  to  a 
heap  of  embers,  which  when  placed  asunder, 
can  retain  neither  their  light  nor  heat, 
amidst  the  surrounding  elements;  but,  when 
brought  together,  they  mutually  give  heat 
and  light  tu  each  other ;  tlio  flame  bi-caks 
forth,  and  not  only  defends  itself,  but  sub- 
dues everything  around  it. 

The  security,  the  happiness,  and  the 
strength  of  human  society,  spring  solely 
from  the  reciprocal  benevolent  affections  of 
its  members. 

The  benevolent  affections,  though  they  be 
all  honourable  and  lovely,  are  not  all  equally 
sa  There  is  a  subordination  among  them ; 
and  the  honour  we  pay  to  them  generally 
eorrenponds  to  the  extent  of  their  object 

The  good  husband,  the  good  father,  the 
good  friend,  the  good  neighbour,  we  honour 
as  a  good  man,  worthy  of  our  love  and  af- 
fection. But  the  man  in  whom  these  more 
private  affections  are  swallowed  up  in  zeal 
for  tbe  good  of  his  country  and  of  man- 
kind, who  ^es  about  doing  good,  and  seeks 
opportunities  of  being  useful  to  his  species, 
re  revere  as  more  than  a  good  num— as  a 
lero,  as  a  good  angel. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OF  MALKVOLXNT  AFFECTION. 

Are  there,  in  the  con.<*titution  of  man, 
any  affections  that  may  be  called  maietHh- 
lent  t  What  are  they  ?  and  what  is  their 
use  and  end?    [167] 


*  Hence,  on  thif  principle  of  BModation.  some 
phlkMonhers  would  ncliuivd j  exi4ain  the  Mntlmeiit 
of  the  BcautifuL    See  above,  p.  fib.— M. 


To  me  there  seem  to  be  two  which  we 
may  call  by  that  name,  lliey  are  Emuhi~ 
Hon  and  Resentment.  These  I  take  to  be 
parts  of  the  human  constitution,  given  us 
by  our  Maker  for  good  ends,  and,  when 
properly  directed  and  regulated,  of  ezcel* 
lent  use.  But,  as  their  excess  or  abuse,  to 
which  human  nature  is  very  prone,  is  the 
source  and  spring  of  all  the  malevolence 
that  is  to  be  found  among  men,  it  is  on  that 
account  I  call  them  malevolent. 

If  any  man  thinks  that  they  deserve  a 
softer  name — since  thev  may  be  exercised, 
according  to  the  intention  of  nature,  with- 
out malevolence — to  this  I  have  no  objec- 
tion. 

[1.]  By  Emulation,  I  mean  a  desire  of 
superiority  to  our  rivals  in  any  pursuit, 
accompanied  with  an  uneasiness  at  being 
surpassed.* 

Human  life  has  justly  been  compared  to 
a  race.  The  prize  is  superiority  in  one 
kind  or  another.  But  the  species  or  forms 
(if  I  may  use  the  expression)  of  superiority 
among  men  are  inftnitoly  diversified. 

There  is  no  man  so  contemptible  in  his 
own  eyes  as  to  hinder  him  from  entering 
the  liHts  in  one  form  or  another;  and  he 
will  always  find  competitors  to  rival  him  in 
his  own  way. 

We  sec  emulation  among  brute- animals. 
Dogs  and  horses  contend  each  with  his 
kind  in  the  race.  Many  animals  of  the 
gregarious  kind  contend  for  superiority  in 
their  flock  or  herd,  and  show  manifest  signs 
of  jealousy  when  others  pretend  to  rival 
them. 

The  emuUtion  of  the  brute-animals  is 
mostly  confined  to  swiftness,  or  strength, 
or  favour  with  tl\pir  females.  But  the  emu- 
lation of  the  human  kind  has  a  much  wider 
field.     11G8] 

In  every  profession,  and  in  every  accom- 
plishment of  body  or  mind,  real  or  imagin- 
ary, there  are  rivalships.  Literary  men  rival 
one  another  in  literary  abilities  ;  artists,  in 
their  several  arts;  the  fair  sex,  in  their 
beauty  and  attractions,  and  in  the  respect 
paid  them  by  the  other  sex. 

In  every  |)olitical  society,  from  a  petty 
corporation  up  to  the  national  administra- 
tion, there  is  a  rivalship  for  power  and  in- 
fluence. 

Men  have  a  natural  desire  of  power,  witli- 
out  respect  to  the  power  of  others.  This 
we  call  Ambition.  But  the  desire  of  supe- 
riority, either  in  power,  or  in  anything  we 
think  worthy  of  estimation,  has  a  rcKpect 
to  rivals,  and  is  what  we  properly  call  emU' 
lotion, 

*  Reld  haa  not  properly  dUtinguUhcd  Emulattm 
ttam  Knvy.  See,  among  others,  Aristotle's  ••  Khcto. 
ric,"I)ook  Second,  in  the  chafiterson  thoaealftctions ; 
Builer,  >erinon  I. "On  Human  Nature;**  Strwartt 
"  FhiloHO|ihj  ofthe  Active  Powers,"  I.p.fl0,sq.i  aiid 
other  authors  quoted  by  hlm~.iI. 
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The  nronger  the  dauv  k.  the  more 
pungent  wilT  be  the  nneuinesB  of  bdac 
iooDd  behind,  and  the  mind  vill  be  the 
move  hurt  by  this  hnmihaiini;  riev. 

Emulation  has  a  manife»i  teniiency  to 
improrement.  Without  i:  life  would  j^xa^- 
nate,  and  the  diMoreries  of  art  and  geniu* 
would  be  at  a  stand.  This  principle  pro- 
dnees  a  constant  fermenution  in  s^sriety, 
by  which,  tbouj^h  dreips  may  l>e  produced, 
the  better  part  is  purified  and  exalted  to  a 
perfection  which  it  could  not  otherwise 
attain. 

We  have  not  sufficient  data  for  a  com- 
parison of  the  good  and  bad  effects  nhicli 
thi»  principle  actually  produces  in  society ; 
but  there  is  ground  to  think  of  this,  as  of 
other  natural  principles,  that  the  good  ovcr^ 
bafamces  the  ilL  As  far  as  it  is  under  the 
dominion  of  reason  and  virtue,  its  elfecu 
are  alwa\*s  good  ;  when  left  to  be  guided  by 
passion  and  folly,  they  are  often  verv  baX 

Reason  directs  us  to  strive  for  supe- 
riority only  in  thinrrs  that  have  real  excel- 
lenoe,  other^-ise  we  spend  our  labour  for 
that  which  protiteth  uou  To  value  our- 
selves for  superiority  in  things  that  have 
no  real  wurth,  or  none  compared  with  what 
they  cost,  is  to  be  vain  of  our  own  folly ; 
and  to  be  uneasy  at  tho  superiority  of 
others  in  such  things,  is  no  less  ridiculous. 

Reason  directs  us  to  strive  for  superiority 
only  in  things  in  our  power,  and  attainable 
by  our  exertion,  otherwise  wo  shall  bo  like 
the  frog  in  the  fable,  who  swelled  lierfteif 
till  she  burst,  in  order  to  equal  the  ox  in 
maf^tude. 

To  check  all  desire  of  things  not  attain- 
able, and  every  uneasy  thought  in  the 
want  of  them,  is  an  obvious  dictate  of  pru- 
dence, as  well  OS  of  virtue  and  religion. 

If  emulation  be  regulated  by  such  maxims 
of  reason,  and  all  undue  partiality  to  our- 
selves be  laid  aside,  it  will  be  a  powerful 
principle  of  our  improvement,  without  hurt 
to  any  other  person.  It  will  give  strength 
to  the  nerves  and  vigour  to  the  mind  in 
every  noble  and  manly  pursuit. 

But  dismal  are  its  eflTects,  when  it  is  not 
ander  the  direction  of  reason  and  virtue. 
It  has  often  the  most  malignant  influence 
on  men*B  opinions,  on  their  affections,  and 
on  their  aotions. 

It  is  an  old  observation,  that  affection 
follows  0|»inion  ;  and  it  is  un<loubtedly  true 
in  many  eases.  A  man  cannot  be  grateful 
without  the  opinion  of  a  favour  done  him. 
He  cannot  have  deliberate  resentment  with- 
out the  opinion  of  an  injury  ;  nor  esteem 
without  the  opinion  of  some  estimable 
quality  ;  nor  compassion,  without  the  opi- 
nion of  suffering. 

But  it  is  no  leas  true,  that  opinion  some- 
liraea  follows  affection — not  that  it  it  ought. 
[169-171] 


but  that  it  actually  d(>»  •kV,  by  pviiu^  a  i 
bias  lo  our  jud^ient.     We  aiv  apt  to  be 
partial  K>  oar  friendft«  and  Mill  nuii«  lo 
vHirjceivi.^     1 1701 

Hence  the  do«iro  of  #uperiorii  \  lead*  men 
10  put  an  undue  eri'iinution  upiMi  ih«^se 
thin,c»  therein  thoy  oict^l,  or  ill  ink  I  hey 
exct'l.  And  by  thi:»  moans,  prido  nuy  fivd 
itm'Ifupon  iho  vi»rk-dTVC9  of  human  natuM\ 

The  sar.10  doj^irx^  of  superiority  may  lead 
men  to  r.n.lor^idue  th^vte  thinjr^  whoivin 
they  eithor  despair  of  excel! iui;,  «>r  canp  m>i 
to  nuke  I  he  exertion  netft»*»Hiry  for  that 
end.  "  The  grape*  are  P4»ur,"  said  the 
fox,  v^heu  ho  kiw  them  In^yond  hi»  rt^aolu 
The  sume  principle  loaded  men  to  detract 
from  the  merit  of  others«and  to  iiupule  their 
brichti*st  aotions  to  mean  or  l^d  luotivi^si. 

lie  who  runs  a  race  ftvU  uiuMMuess  at 
poeini;  another  outstrip  him.  This  \»  uneor- 
rupied  naturt\  and  the  work  of  IiikI  within 
him.  But  th:«uiie.v>iness  may  pn^dmv either 
of  two  very  diHert>nt  elfiH»ts.  It  niny  incite 
him  to  make  more  vigt>rou«  exert  ionH,  and  to 
strain  ever}-  nerve  to  got  lu^fon*  his  rival  This 
is  fair  and  honest  emulation.  TUia  w  the 
efli^ct  it  is  inteiuliHl  to  pn>dui*e.  liut,  if  ho 
has  not  fairness  and  candour  of  heart,  ho  will 
look  with  an  evil  cyo  upon  hiH  C(im)M'titor, 
and  will  endeavour  to  trip  him,  or  to  thntw 
a  Btumblin^bUK*k  in  his  wny.  This  is  pure 
eny\'^  the  most  inaii};iinnt  pu^ion  that  can 
lodge  hi  the  human  briMht ;  whieh  th'vouni, 
as  its  natural  food,  tho  fame  and  the  happi- 
ness of  those  who  arc  most  deserving  of  our 
esteem.  • 

If  there  be  in  wmie  men,  a  pn)neness  to 
detract  from  the  eharacti'r,  even  of  p«tmoum 
unknown  or  inditferent,  in  others  an  avidity 
to  hear  and  to  pro{mgate  soamUil,  to  what 
principle  in  human  nature  must  we  ascrihu 
these  qualities?  The  failings  of  oihem 
surely  add  nothing  to  our  worth,  nor  nrc 
they,  in  themselves,  a  pleasant  Nuhjeet  of 
thought  or  of  discourso.  But  they  flatter 
pride,  by  giving  an  opinion  of  our  supo- 
riority  to  those  from  whom  we  detract. 
l»7il 

Is  it  not  pofwible  that  the  same  dtrKint  of 
superiority  may  iiuve  some  seeret  influenco 
upon  those  who  love  to  display  their  elo- 
quence in  declaiming  ui^n  the  eorrnption  of 
human  nature,  and  the  wiekwdncHs,  fr;nid,and 
insincerity  of  mankind  in  giMifnil  ?  1 1  ought 
always  to  be  taken  forgnintf^l,  thai  iImmIc. 
claimer  is  an  exception  to  the  gf^neral  niht, 
otherwuic  he  would  ratlfr  ehoos<>,  even  lur 
his  own  Rake,  to  draw  a  veil  ovnr  tho  naked- 
nohs  of  his  species.  But,  hoping  that  his 
audience  will  bo  so  civil  as  not  to  ineludu 
him  in  the  black  dtmcription,  lie  rises  hu|N!- 
rior  by  the  depression  of  the  species,  and 

*  In  this  paragrjmh  Rdd  flMk«t  the  diitlnctlon 
between  Eur*  and  KmulatUm.  which.  Id  the  otiMr 
|Mrt»  fjf  the  chapter,  he  hM  not  kepi  Id  rlew.— ^11. 
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BtAnda  alone,  like  Nuuli  in  the  antediluvian 
world.  This  looks  like  envy  against  the 
human  race. 

It  would  be  endless,  and  noways  agree- 
able, to  enumerate  all  the  evils  and  all  the 
vioes  which  {KiKsion  and  folly  bejj^et  upon 
emulation.  Jiere,  as  in  most  cases,  the 
corruption  of  the  host  tiling  is  the  wont 
In  brute-auinials,  emiilution  has  little  mat- 
ter to  work  upon,  and  iu  effects,  guod  or 
bad,  arc  few.  It  may  produce  battles  of 
cocks  and  battles  of  bulls,  and  little  else 
that  is  obserrable.  Out  in  mankind,  it  lias 
an  infinity  of  matter  to  work  upon,  and  its 
good  or  Iwd  effects,  according  as  it  is  well 
or  ill  regulated  and  directed,  multiply  in 
proportion. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  what 
his  been  said  upon  this  principle  is,  that 
cnmlation,  as  far  as  it  is  a  |>art  i>f  our  con- 
stitution, is  highly  useful  and  important  in 
society ;  tliat  in  the  wise  and  good,  it  pro- 
duces the  \n»t  effects  without  any  harm  ; 
but  in  the  foolish  and  yiciuus,  it  is  the  par- 
ent of  a  great  part  of  the  evils  of  life,  and 
of  tlie  most  malignant  vices  that  staiu  human 
uiture.     [172] 

[2.  ]  We  are  next  to  consider  nescntmeitt. 

Nature  disposes  us,  when  we  are  hurt,  to 
resist  and  retaliate.  Ik'sides  the  bodily 
pain  occasioned  by  the  hurt,  the  mind  is 
rufBed,  and  a  desire  raised  to  retaliate  upon 
the  author  uf  the  hurt  or  injury.  This,  in 
general,  is  what  we  call  anyer  or  r€»en'- 
ment, 

A  very  important  distinction  is  made  by 
Bishop  hutlcr  l>etwcen  sudden  resentment, 
which  is  a  blind  impulse  arising  from  our 
constitution,  and  that  which  is  deliberate. 
The  first  may  be  raised  by  hurt  of  any 
kind ;  but  tl.e  hi.st  can  only  be  raised  \'y 
injury  real  or  conceived. 

The  some  distinction  is  made  by  Lonl 
Kames  in  his  ^'  Elements  cf  Criticism.** 
What  Butler  calls  sndlen,  hv  calls  %n>tin:- 
five. 

We  have  not,  in  common  language,  dif- 
ferent names  for  lliL-se  diffV-rent  kinds  of  re- 
sentment ;  but  the  distinction  is  very  neces- 
sary, in  or  ler  to  our  having  just  notions  of 
this  part  <»f  the  human  constitution.  It 
corre$«|M)nds  perfectly  with  the  distinction  I 
have  ma  le  l>etween  the  animal  and  rational 
principle-*  of  action.  For  this  sudden  or 
mstinciive  resentment,  is  an  animal  i>rin- 
ciplc  connnon  to  us  with  bru:r-aiiinials. 
But  that  resentincnt  which  the  autliir-*  I 
have  named  call  delibtra'Cj  nmst  I  all  umler 
the  class  of  rational  principle?*. 

It  is  to  be  obst.TVt'd,  however,  tliut,  by 
referring  it  to  that  class,  I  iId  not  nitraii, 
that  it  is  alv%:iys  kept  within  the  Ismndrt 
that  reason  jiietHSi-ibLS,  but  oidv  that  it  i.s 
proper  to  man  as  a  reabonablc  beiiiji;,  cap- 
able, by  his  rational  faculttffi,  of  ilistinguish- 


ing  between  hurt  and  injury  ;  a  distinction 
which  no  brut*>anijnal  cau  make. 

IVith  tliese  kinds  of  resentment  are  raucd, 
whether  the  hurt  or  injury  be  done  to  our- 
selves, or  to  those  we  are  interested  in.  1 173 1 

Wherever  tliere  is  any  benevolent  affec- 
tion towards  others,  we  resent  their  wrongs 
in  proportion  to  the  stren;{th  of  our  affec- 
tion. Pity  aTid  sympathy  with  the  sufferer 
produce  resentment  against  the  author  of 
the  suffering,  as  naturally  as  concern  for 
ourselves  produces  resentment  of  our  own 
wrongs. 

I  shall  first  consider  that  resentment 
which  I  call  animal ,  which  Butler  calls 
tudit'tt,  and  Lord  Kames  insiincHoe. 

In  every  animal  to  which  nature  hath 
given  the  power  vf  hurting  i;s  enemy,  we 
see  an  endeavour  to  retalia'.e  the  ill  that  is 
done  t«>  it.  Even  a  mouse  will  bite  when 
it  cannot  run  away. 

Terliaps  there  may  be  some  animals  to 
whom  nature  hath  given  no  offensive  weapon. 
To  such,  auger  and  resentment  would  be  of 
no  use ;  and  I  believe  we  shall  find  that 
they  never  shew  any  sign  of  it.  But  there 
are  few  of  this  kind. 

Some  of  the  more  sagacious  animals  can 
be  provoked  to  fierce  anger,  and  retain  it 
long.  Many  of  them  shew  great  animosity 
in  defending  their  young,  who  hardly  shew 
any  in  defending  themselves.  Others  resist 
ever>'  a&sault  made  u|>oh  the  flock  or  herd 
to  whi'*h  they  1>elon^.  Bees  defend  their 
hive,  wild  beasts  their  den,  and  birds  their 
nest. 

This  sudden  reentment  operates  in  a 
similar  mam  er  in  men  and  in  brutes,  and 
appears  to  l.c  given  by  nature  to  both  for 
the  same  eml — namely,  for  defence,  even  in 
cases  ^hei  e  th«.'re  is  no  t  hue  for  dcliln'ration. 
It  may  be  co:ii]>:ired  to  that  natural  instinct 
by  which  a  niun,  who  hiis  lost  his  luihuice 
and  begins  to  full,  makes  a  sudden  and 
violent  effort  to  recover  hiini'elf,  without 
any  intention  or  deliberation.   [174] 

In  such  ellorts,  men  often  exert  a  degree 
of  muscular  strength  beyond  what  they  are 
able  to  exert  by  a  calm  determination  of  the 
will,  and  thereby  save  themsi'lvcfs  from 
nuiny  a  dangerous  fall. 

By  a  like  violent  and  sudden  impulse, 
nature  prompts  us  to  rejiel  hurt  u\Km  the 
cause  of  it,  whether  it  be  man  or  XtcBsU 
The  instinct  lK?fore  mentioned  is  Mdely  de- 
fensive, and  is  prompted  by  fear.  This  sud- 
den resentment  is  ofiensive,  and  in  prompted 
by  angL'r,  but  with  a  view  to  ilcfcnce. 

Man,  in  his  pre^^nt  state,  is  surrounded 
with  ho  many  dun:;erh  from  his  own  species, 
from  briite-uninials,  from  evor\  thing  around 
him,  tliat  he  has  iii^id  of  some  defen«ivc 
armour  that  shull  always  \)C  rcsidy  in  the 
moment  of  danger.  IIis  n-ason  is  of  great 
WQ  for  this  pnrpohf,  when  there  is  time  to 
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Apply  it  But,  in  many  cases,  the  niischiof 
would  be  done  before  reason  coold  think  of 
the  means  of  preventing  it. 

The  wibdom  of  nature  hath  provided  two 
means  to  supply  this  defect  of  our  reason. 
One  of  theno  is  the  instinct*  before  men- 
tioned, by  which  the  body,  upon  the  appear- 
ance of  danger,  is  instantly,  and  witliout 
thought  or  intention,  put  in  that  posture 
which  is  proper  for  preventing  the  danger, 
or  lessening  it.  Thus,  we  wink  hard  when 
our  eyes  are  threatened ;  we  bend  the  body 
to  avoid  a  stroke ;  wc  make  a  sudden  effort 
to  recover  our  balance,  when  in  danger  of 
(ailing.  By  such  means  we  are  guarded 
from  many  dangers  which  our  reason  would 
come  too  UUe  to  prevent 

But,  as  offensive  arms  are  often  the  surest 
means  of  defence,  by  deterring  the  enemy 
from  an  assault,  nature  hath  idso  provided 
man,  and  other  animals,  with  this  kind  of 
defenoe,  by  that  sudden  resentment  of  which 
we  now  speak,  which  outruns  the  quickest 
determinations  of  reason,  and  takes  fire  in 
an  instant,  threatening  the  enemy  with  re- 
Uliation.     [175] 

The  first  of  these  principles  operates  upon 
the  defender  only ;  but  this  operates  both 
opon  the  defender  and  the  assailant,  inspir- 
ing the  former  with  courage  and  auhnosity, 
and  striking  terror  into  the  latter,  it  pro- 
claims to  all  assaihiuts,  what  our  ancient 
Scottish  kings  did  upon  their  coins,  by  the 
emblem  of  a  thistle,  with  this  motto,  ^emo 
me  impune  laoenet.  By  this,  in  innumeraolc 
cases,  men  and  beasts  are  deterred  from  do- 
ing hurt,  and  others  thereby  secured  from 
suffering  it 

But,  as  resentment  supposes  an  object  on 
whom  we  may  retaliate,  Iiow  comes  it  to 
pass,  that  in  brutes,  very  often,  and  some- 
times in  our  own  species,  we  see  it  wreaked 
upon  inanimate  things,  which  are  incapable 
of  suffering  by  it  ? 

Perhaps  it  might  be  a  sufficient  answer 
to  this  question — That  nature  acts  by  gen- 
eral laws,  which,  in  some  ])articular  cases, 
may  go  beyond  or  fall  short  uf  their  inten- 
tion, though  they  be  ever  so  well  adapted 
to  it  in  general. 

But  I  confess  it  seems  to  me  impossible 
tliat  there  should  be  resentment  against  a 
thing  which  at  that  very  moment  is  con- 

«  S«e  MrStewart,in«  l*hfl(NK.phical  EMaya,"  Note 
(1),  whoeciuure*  ReM  for  applying  the  term  tnttinct 
to  ao  aoquirrd  dexterity.  Kcid  may  \x  defended, 
however,  on  the  icround  that,  though  in  man  there 
may  tw  prinut  /iuie  reaM>n  on  which  to  explain  the 
notiona  In  question  as  the  re^ulls  of  practice,  that 
this  l«  not,  at  leant  In  a  g  cat  inea»urc,  tht>c.iae.  We 
•ce  many  of  the  brutea  |i«Tf(>miing  these  at-tions  (nun 
the  moment  of  birth  in  full  |ierfi«tlon  ;  those,  td  wit« 
as  1  have  ascertained,  who  have  the  cerebellum  prtK. 
portionalty  to  the  brain  proper,  then  fully  develoi>ed ; 
and  It  li  only  with  the  proportidniil  derelopement  of 
ihlapartof  the  encephahis,  that  childnn  obtain  the 
flill  command  nf  their  limba,  the  complete  imwer  of 
I  miivt  mviit.— H. 
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sidered  as  inanimate,  and  consequently  in- 
capable either  of  intending  hurt,  or  of  being 
ptmished.  For  what  can  be  more  absurd 
than  to  be  angry  with  the  knife  for  cutting 
me,  or  with  the  weight  for  falling  upon  my 
toes  ?  There  must,  therefore,  1  conceive, 
be  some  momentary  notion  or  conception 
that  the  object  of  our  resentment  is  capable 
of  punishment ;  and,  if  it  be  natural,  before 
reflection,  to  be  angry  with  things  inanimate^ 
it  seems  to  be  a  necessary  consequence,  that 
it  is  natural  .to  think  that  they  have  life  and 
feeling. 

Several  pha;nomena  in  human  natture  lead 
us  to  conjecture  that,  in  the  earliest  period 
of  life,  we  are  apt  to  think  every  object 
about  us  to  be  animated.  Judging  of  them 
by  ourselves,  we  ascribe  to  them  the  feelings 
we  are  conscious  of  in  ourselves.  So  we 
see  a  tittle  girl  judges  of  her  doll  and  of  her 
playthings.  And  so  we  see  rude  nations 
judge  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  of  the  elements, 
and  of  the  sea,  rivers,  and  fountains.  [176] 

If  this  be  so,  it  ought  not  to  be  said,  that 
by  reason  and  experience,  we  learn  to  ascribe 
life  and  intelligence  to  things  which  we  be- 
fore considered  as  inanimate*  It  ought 
rather  to  be  said— That  by  reason  and  ex- 
perience we  learn  that  certain  things  are 
inanimate,  to  which  at  first  we  ascribed  Ufe 
and  iutelligence. 

If  this  be  true,  it  is  less  surprising  that, 
before  reflection,  we  should  for  a  moment 
relapse  into  this  prejudice  of  our  early  years, 
and  treat  things  as  if  they  liad  life,  which 
we  once  believed  to  have  it 

It  does  not  much  afl'ect  our  present  argu- 
ment, whether  this  be  or  be  not  the  cause 
why  a  dog  pursues  and  gnashes  at  the  stone 
that  hurt  him ;  and  why  a  man,  in  a  passion 
for  losing  at  play,  sometimes  wreaks  his 
vengeance  on  the  cards  or  dice. 

It  is  not  strange  that  a  blind  animal  im- 
pulse should  sometimes  lose  its  proper  di- 
rection. In  brutes  this  has  no  bad  conse- 
quence ;  in  men  the  least  ray  of  reflection 
corrects  it  and  shews  its  absurdity. 

It  is  sufficiently  evident,  upon  the  whole, 
that  this  sudden  or  animal  resentment,  is 
intended  by  nature  for  our  defence.  It  pre- 
vents mischief  by  the  fear  of  punbhmeut. 
It  is  a  kind  of  penal  statute,  promulgated 
by  nature,  the  execution  of  which  is  com- 
mitted to  the  sufferer. 

It  may  be  expected,  indeed,  that  one  who 
judges  in  his  own  cause,  will  be  disposed  to 
seek  more  than  an  equitable  redress.  But 
this  disposition  is  checked  by  the  resent- 
ment of  the  other  party.     [177] 

Yet,  in  the  htate  of  nature,  injuries  once 
begun  will  often  be  reciprocated  between 
the  parties,  until  mortal  eimiity  is  produced, 
and  each  party  thinks  himself  safe  only  in 
the  destruction  of  his  enemy. 

This  right  of  redressing  and  punishin. 
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our  own  wrongs,  bo  apt  to  be  abused,  is  one 
of  those  natural  rights  which,  in  political 
society,  is  given  up  to  the  laws,  and  to  the 
eiTil  magistrate ;  and  this,  indeed,  is  one  of 
the  capital  advantages  we  reap  from  the 
political  union,  that  the  evils  arising  from 
ungovemed  resentment  are  in  a  great  degree 
prevented. 

Although  deliberate  resentment  does  not 
properly  belong  to  the  class  of  animal  prin- 
ciples ;  yet,  as  buth  have  the  same  name, 
and  are  distinguished  only  by  philosophers, 
and  as  in  real  life  they  are  commonly  inter- 
mixed, I  shall  here  make  some  remarks 
upon  it. 

A  small  degree  of  reason  and  reflection 
teaches  a  man  that  injury  only,  and  not 
mere  hurt,  is  a  just  object  of  resentment  to 
a  rational  creature.  A  man  may  suilcr 
grievously  by  the  hand  of  another,  not  only 
without  injury,  but  with  the  most  friendly 
intention  ;  as  in  the  case  of  a  painful  chir- 
urgical  operation.  Every  man  of  common 
sense  sees,  that  to  resent  such  suffering,  is 
not  the  part  of  a  man,  but  of  a  brute. 

Mr  Locke  mentions  a  gentleman  who, 
having  been  cured  of  madness  by  a  very 
harsh  and  offensive  operation,  with  great 
sense  of  gratitude,  owned  the  cure  as  the 
greatest  obligation  he  could  have  received, 
but  could  never  bear  the  sight  of  the  oper- 
ator, because  it  brought  back  the  idea  of 
that  agony  which  he  had  endured  from  his 
hands.     [178] 

In  this  case,  we  see  distinctly  the  opera- 
tion both  of  the  animal  and  of  the  rational 
principle.  The  first  produced  an  aversion 
to  thd  operator,  which  reason  was  not  able 
to  overcome ;  and  probably  in  a  weak  mind, 
might  have  produced  lasting  resentment 
and  hatred.  But,  in  this  gentleman,  reason 
BO  far  prevailed  as  to  nmke  him  sensible 
that  gratitude,  and  not  resentment,  was 
due. 

Suffering  may  give  a  bias  to  the  judg- 
ment, and  make  us  apprehend  injury  where 
no  injury  is  done.  Hut,  I  think,  without 
an  apprehension  of  injury,  there  can  bo  no 
deliberate  resentment. 

Hence,  among  enlightened  nations,  hostile 
armies  fight  witliout  anger  or  resentment 
The  vanquished  are  not  treated  as  offenders, 
but  as  brave  men  who  have  fought  for  their 
country  unsuccessfully,  and  who  are  en- 
titled to  every  office  of  humanity  consistent 
with  the  safety  of  the  conquerors. 

If  we  analyze  that  deliberate  resentment 
which  is  proper  to  rational  creatures,  we 
sliall  find  that,  though  it  agrees  with  that 
which  is  merely  animal  m  some  respects,  it 
differs  in  others.  Both  are  accompanied 
with  an  uneasy  sensation,  which  disturbs 
the  peace  of  the  mind.  Both  prompt  us  to 
seek  redreBS  of  our  sufferings,  and  security 
from  harm.     But,  in  deliberate  resentment, 


there  must  be  an  opinion  of  injury  done  or 
intended.  And  an  opinion  of  injury  implies 
an  idea  of  justice,  and  consequently  a  moral 
faculty. 

The  very  notion  of  an  injury  is,  that  it  is 
less  than  we  may  justly  claim ;  as,  on  the 
contrary,  the  notion  of  a  favour  is,  tl  at  it  is 
more  than  we  can  justly  claim.  Whence^ 
it  is  evident,  that  justice  is  the  stand&rd  by 
which  both  a  favour  and  an  injury  are  to  be 
weighed  and  estimated.  Their  very  nature 
and  definition  consist  in  their  exceeding  or 
falling  short  of  this  standard.  No  man, 
therefore,  can  have  the  idea  either  of  a 
favour  or  of  an  injury,  who  has  not  the  idea 
of  justice.     [179] 

That  very  idea  of  justice  which  enters 
into  cool  and  deliberate  resentment,  tends 
to  restrain  its  excesses.  For,  as  there  is 
injustice  in  doing  an  injury,  so  there  ia  in- 
justice in  punishing  it  beyond  measure. 

To  a  man  of  candour  and  reflection,  con- 
sciousness of  the  frailty  of  human  nature, 
and  that  he  has  often  stood  in  need  of  for- 
giveness himself,  the  pleasure  of  renewing 
good  understanding  after  it  has  been  in- 
terrupted, the  inward  approbation  of  a 
generous  and  forgiving  disposition,  and  even 
the  irksomeness  and  uneasiness  of  a  mind 
ruffled  by  resentment,  plead  strongly  against 
its  excesses. 

Upon  the  whole,  when  we  consider.  That, 
on  the  one  hand,  every  benevolent  affection 
is  pleasant  in  its  nature,  is  health  to  the 
soul,  and  a  cordial  to  the  spurits;  That 
nature  has  made  even  the  outward  expres- 
sion of  benevolent  affections  in  the  counte- 
nance, pleasant  to  every  beholder,  and  the 
chief  ingredient  of  beauty  in  the  human  face 
divine;  That,  on  the  other  hand,  every 
malevolent  affection,  not  only  in  its  faulty 
excesses,  but  in  its  moderate  degrees,  is 
vexation  and  disquiet  to  the  mind,  and  even 
gives  deformity  to  the  countenance — it  ia 
evident  that,  by  these  signals,  nature  loudly 
admonishes  us  to  use  the  former  as  our 
daily  bread,  both  for  health  and  pleasure, 
but  to  consider  the  latter  as  a  nauseous 
medicine,  which  is  never  to  be  taken  with- 
out necessity ;  and  even  then  in  no  greater 
quantity  than  the  necessity  requires-  [180] 


CHAPTER  VI. 

OF  PASSION. 

Bbforb  I  proceed  to  consider  the  rational 
principles  of  action,  it  is  proper  to  observe 
that  there  are  some  things  belonging  to  the 
mind,  which  have  great  influence  upon 
human  conduct,  by  exciting  or  allaying, 
inflaming  or  cooling  the  animal  principles 
we  have  mentioned. 

Three  of  this  kind  deserve  particular  oon- 
[178-180] 
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■Iderfttioii*     I  Bball  call  then)  by  the  names 
of  Pastiony  Dupotitiony  and  Opinion, 

The  meaning  of  the  word  Passion  is  not 
precisely  ascertained,  either  in  common 
discoarse,  or  in  the  writings  of  philosophers. 

I  think  it  is  commonly  put  to  signify 
■am*  agitation  of  mind,  which  is  opposed 
to  that  state  of  tranquillity  and  composure 
in  which  a  man  is  most  master  of  himself. 

The  word  ««fcr,  which  answers  to  it  in 
the  Greek  language,  is,  by  Cicero,  rendered 
by  the  word  perivrbatio. 

It  has  always  been  conceived  to  bear 
anakgy  to  a  storm  at  sea,*  or  to  a  tempest 
in  the  air.^  It  does  not  therefore  signify 
anjrthing  in  the  mind  that  is  constant  and 
permanent,  but  something  that  is  occa- 
sional,  and  has  a  limited  duration,  like  a 
storm  or  tempest. 

Passion  commonly  produces  sensible  effects 
even  upon  the  body.  It  changes  the  voice, 
the  features,  and  the  gesture  The  external 
signs  of  passion  have,  in  some  cases,  a  great 
resemblance  to  those  of  madness ;  in  others, 
to  those  of  melancholy.  It  gives  often  a 
degree  of  muscular  force  and  agility  to  the 
body,  far  beyond  what  it  possesses  in  calm 
moments.    1181] 

The  effects  of  passion  upon  the  mind  are 
not  less  remarkable.  It  turns  the  thoughts 
involuntarily  to  the  objects  related  to  it, 
•o  that  a  man  can  hardly  think  of  any- 
thing else.  It  gives  often  a  strange  bias 
to  the  judgment,  making  a  man  quick- 
sighted  in  everything  that  tends  to  inflame 
hii  passion,  and  to  justify  it,  but  bliiid  to 
everything   that   tends  to  moderate  and 

*  "  Sape  mlhl    bmnana  meditantl  Incocnmoda 
vitar, 

'  SpeM]ueleTr«,tr«t>u]OMiuein«tiM,Tan«qiielabore8, 
Oaudiaque  Imtablll  semper  tnoiU  aeretio. 
Moo  Kcus  ftc  navis  lalo  JacUUprolUndo, 
QtMun  Teoti,  Tlolentque  actui.  caniuque  magiiter 
In  diTena  trabunt,**  Ac.~Burii*NAN(8. 
Moatalane  allude*  to  these  verses  in  the  tenth 

chapter  of  hia  third  book,  but  without  naming  bis 

floaater.     He  has  thus  puxaled  his  commentators. 

•«  Nubibus  atris 
Condita  nullum 
FunUere  possunt 
Sidera  lumen. 
6i  mare  Tolvens 
Turbid  us  Auster 
Misccat  ostum, 
Vitrea  dudum, 
Parque  screnis 
Unda  divbua, 
Mox  resolute 
Sordlda  cimo 
Visibus  obstat. 


[181,189] 


Tu  quoque  si  vis 

Lumiue  claro 

Cernere  Terum, 

Tiamirr  recto 

Carperecallemj 

Gaudiapelle. 

Peile  tiroorem, 

Bpemque  ftigato. 

Nee  dulor  adsiL 

Nubila  mens  cat« 

Vlndaquefranis 

llac  ubi  rctnant— Bo»  niiv-.-.H. 


allay  it.  Like  a  magic  laiithom,  it  raises 
up  spectres  and  apparitions  that  have  no 
reality,  and  throws  false  colours  upon  every 
object.  It  can  turn  deformity  into  beauty, 
vice  into  virtue,  and  virtue  into  vice. 

The  sentiments  of  a  man  imder  its  in* 
fluence  will  appear  absurd  and  ridiculous, 
no*  only  to  other  men,  but  even  to  himself, 
wnen  the  storm  is  spent  and  is  succeeded 
by  a  calm.  Passion  often  gives  a  violent 
impulse  to  the  will,  and  makes  a  man  do 
what  he  knows  he  shall  repent  as  long  as 
he  lives. 

That  such  are  the  effects  of  passion,  I 
think  all  men  agree.  They  have  been 
described  in  lively  colours  by  poets,  ora- 
tors, and  moralists,  in  all  ages.*  But  men 
have  given  more  attention  to  the  effects  of 
passion  than  to  its  nature ;  and,  while  they 
have  copiously  and  elegantly  described  the 
former,  they  have  not  precisely  defined  the 
latter. 

The  controversy  between  the  ancient 
Peripatetics  and  the  Stoics,  with  regard  to 
the  passions,  was  probably  owing  to  their 
affixing  diflereut  meanings  to  the  word. 
The  one  sect  maintained  that  the  |)assions 
are  good  and  useful  parts  of  our  constitu- 
tion, while  they  are  held  under  the  govern- 
ment of  reason.  The  other  sect,  con- 
ceiving that  nothing  is  to  be  called  passion 
\v  hich  does  not,  in  some  degree,  cloud  and 
darken  the  understanding,  considered  all 
passion  as  hostile  to  reason,  and  therefore 
maintained  that,  in  the  wise  man,  passion 
should  have  no  existence,  but  be  utterly 
exterminated.     [182] 

If  both  sects  had  agreed  about  the  defini- 
tion of  passion,  they  would  probably  have* 
had  no  difference.  But  while  one  con- 
sidered passion  only  as  the  cause  of  those 
bad  effects  which  it  often  produces,  and 
the  other  considered  it  as  fitted  by  nature 
to  produce  good  effects,  while  it  is  under 
subjection  to  reason,  it  does  not  appear 
that  what  one  sect  justified,  was  the  same 
thing  which  the  other  condemned.  Both 
allowed  that  no  dictate  of  passion  ought  to 
be  followed  in  opposition  to  reason.  Their 
difference  therefore  was  verbal  more  than 
real,  and  was  owing  to  their  giving  diffiicnt 
meanings  to  the  same  word. 

The  precise  meaning  of  this  word  seems 
not  to  be  more  clearly  as^certained  among 
modem  philosophers. 

Mr  Hume  gives  tlie  name  of  passion  to 
every  principle  of  action  in  the  himian 
mind ;  and,  in  consi^quence  of  this,  main- 
tains that  every  man  is  and  ought  to  be 
led  by  his  passions,  and  that  the  use  of 
reason  is  to  be  subservient  to  the  passions. 

Dr  Hutcheson,  considering  all  the  prin* 
ciples  of  action  as  so  many  determinations 

*  See  particularly  Aristotle's  delineation  of  the 
Paukons  in  the  second  booli  of  his  ••  Rhetorle."— H. 
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or  niotion.i  of  t)ie  will,  'iividL'S  llicm  into 
tho  calm  aud  the  Inrhul  nt.  The  turliulcnt, 
hn  fuivH,  arc  our  appetites  and  our  jMy^ion*. 
Of  the  paiMoiLSf  as  well  as  of  the  calm 
determinations,  lie  kivs,  that  ''  some  are 
b"ffvolent,  otlioni  arc  xtifish  ;  that  anger, 
envy,  in'li;;nation,  and  some  others,  may  be 
cither  m'lHsh  or  l>cneYo1ent,  according  as 
they  arise  fnjm  some  opposition  to  our  own 
intcrcntM,  or  to  those  of  our  friends,  or  per- 
sons beloved  or  esteeme<L" 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  this  excellent 
author  gives  the  n:inic  of  pa^sionx,  not  to 
every  principle  of  action,  but  to  some,  and 
to  those  only  when  tlicy  are  turbulent  and 
vehement,  not  when  they  are  calm  and 
deliberate.     [183] 

Our  natural  desires  and  affections  may 
be  so  calm  as  to  leave  room  for  reflect  ion, 
MO  that  wo  fiiifl  no  difficulty  in  dciilxfr- 
ating  coolly,  whether,  in  such  a  particular 
instance,  they  ought  to  be  gratified  or  not. 
On  other  occasions,  they  may  be  bo  im- 
portunate as  to  make  deliberation  vory  dif- 
ficult, urging  us,  by  a  kind  of  viol<.*nec,  to 
their  immediate  gratification. 

Thus,  a  man  may  bo  sensible  of  an  in- 
jury without  l)eing  inflamofl.  lie  judges 
coolly  of  the  injury,  and  of  the  proper  means 
of  redress.  This  is  resentment  without 
passion.  It  leavers  to  the  man  the  entire 
command  of  himself. 

On  another  occasion,  the  same  principle 
of  resentment  rises  into  a  flame  Mis  blood 
boils  within  him  ;  his  l^Kiks,  his  voice,  and 
his  gesture  are  changed ;  he  can  think  of 
nothing  but  immediate  revenge,  and  feels  a 
strong  impulse,  without  regard  to  conse- 
quences, to  say  and  do  things  which  his 
cool  reason  cannot  justify.  This  is  the 
|>asiion  of  resontmcnt. 

What  has  been  said  of  resentment  may 
easily  be  applied  to  other  natural  desires 
and  affections.  When  they  are  so  calm  as 
iieititer  to  pro'lnee  any  sensibit*  eilects  u|»on 
the  body,  nor  to  darken  tho  understanding 
and  weaken  the  |H»wer  of  self-connnand, 
they  Mre  not  ealle>l  passions.  Hut  the  same 
principle,  when  it  becomes  so  violent  ns  to 
prtMluee  these  effects  upon  the  body  and 
upon  the  mind,  is  a  iiassion,  or,  iw  Cicero 
very  properly  calls  it,  a  perturbation. 

It  is  eviflcnt,  that  this  meaning  of  the 
word  pas^i.^n  accords  much  better  with  its 
CDmnion  nsi;  in  language)  than  that  which 
^I  r  I  [  unie  gi  ves  it.     [  1 84  ] 

When  he  f-ays,  that  men  ought  to  be 
govcmod  by  their  passions  only,  and  that 
the  use  of  reason  is  to  be  sulwervient  to 
tlie  paflsioiifl,  this,  at  first  hearing,  apiR'an 
a  shocking  paradox,  repugnant  to  good 
morali  and  to  cemmon  seiiBe;  but,  like 
moat  other  pumdoxcs,  when  explained  ac- 
r  to  hk  DMMiing,  it  is  nothing  but  an 


For,  if  we  give  the  name  of  pa**ion  to 
every  principle  of  action,  in  every  degree, 
and  give  the  name  of  reason  solely  to  the 
power  of  discerning  the  fitness  of  means  to 
ends,  it  will  be  true  that  the  use  of  reason 
is  to  be  subservient  to  the  passions. 

As  I  wish  to  use  words  as  agreeably  as 
possible  to  their  common  use  in  language,* 
I  shall,  by  the  word  poMtion  mean,  not  any 
principle  of  action  distinct  from  those  de- 
sires and  affections  before  explained,  but 
such  a  (ifi/ree  of  veh->menct  in  them,  or  in 
any  of  them,  as  is  apt  to  produce  those 
effects  upon  the  body  or  upon  the  mind 
which  have  been  above  described. 

Our  app^litft,  even  when  vehement,  are 
not,  I  think,  very  commonly  called  poMfoitf; 
yet  they  are  capable  of  being  inflamed  to 
rage,  and  in  tliat  case  their  eScctA  are  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  passions ;  and  what 
LB  said  of  one  may  be  applied  to  both. 

Having  explained  what  I  mean  by  pas. 
sions,  I  think  it  unnecessary  to  cuter  into 
any  enumeration  of  them,  since  they  diflfer, 
not  in  kind,  hut  rather  in  degree,  from  the 
principles  already  enumerated. 

The  common  division  of  the  passions  into 
f/esire  and  avcrsitm^  hofte  and  /'Or,  jny  and 
t/rief,  has  been  mentioned  almost  by  every 
author  who  has  treated  of  them,  and  needs 
no  explication.  But  wo  may  observe,  that 
th(M4e  are  ingredients  or  modifications,  not 
of  the  passions  only,  but  of  every  principle 
of  action,  animal  and  rational,     [l^] 

All  of  them  imply  the  desire  of  some 
object ;  and  the  desire  of  an  object  cannot 
Ik?  without  aversion  to  its  contrary ;  and, 
according  as  the  object  is  present  or  absent, 
desire  and  aversion  will  be  variously  modi- 
fied into  joy  or  grief,  ho|)c  or  fear.  It  is 
evident  that  desire  and  aversion,  joy  and 
grief,  ho|»e  anil  fear,  may  l>e  either  calm 
and  hedate,  or  vehement  and  [lassionate. 

Passing  these,  therefore,  as  common  to 
all  principles  of  action,  whether  calm  or 
vehement,  I  shall  only  make  some  obsen'a- 
tions  on  (MtHsion  in  general,  which  tend  to 
shew  its  influence  on  human  conduct. 

First,  It  is  passion  that  makes  us  liable 
to  strong  t^^'niptations.  Indeed,  if  we  liad 
no  passions,  w«;  should  hardly  be  under  any 
temptation  to  wrong  ccmduct.  For,  when 
we  view  things  calmly,  and  free  from  any 
of  the  false  colours  which  passion  throws 
upon  them,  we  can  hardly  fail  to  see  the 
right  and  the  wrong,  and  to  see  that  the 
first  is  more  eligible  than  the  last. 

I  believe  a  C(Kil  and  deliberate  pi-efcrencc 
of  ill  to  g(H)d  is  never  the  first  step  into  vice. 

"  When  the  woman  saw  that  tho  tnHi 
was  good  for  food,  and  tliat  it  was  pleasant 
to  the  eyes,  and  a  tree  to  be  desired  to 


*  It  to  not  In  all  lanfftiaRn  that  Rcid's  limitation  of 
the  Urm  ptuaiflH  to  the  mnrc  reliemciit  alRrctionF. 
will  And  •  warranf.'ll. 

riH3    iHil 
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inake  one  wise,  she  took  of  the  fruit  thereof 
Mid  did  eat,  and  gave  also  to  her  husband 
with  her,  and  he  did  eat ;  and  the  eyes  of 
them  both  were  opened.**  Inflamed  desire 
had  blinded  the  eyoe  of  their  understand- 
ing-    [186] 

«*  Fixed  on  th«  fhiii  the  gu'd,  wh'ch  tc  behold 

If igfat  tenpc  alone ;  aiu!  in  her  mra  the  miuimI 

Yet  rong  of  hit  peryuwive  wutt§.  impregn'd 

VfWb  reuon  to  her  leemlng.  and  with  truth. 

»— Fair  to  the  eye,  inviting  to  the  tacte. 

Of  virtue  to  make  wise— what  hinden,  then, 

To  reach,  and  feed  at  once  both  bodj  and  mind  T 

Miltoiu 

Thus  our  first  parents  were  tempted  to 
disobey  their  Maker,  and  all  their  posterity 
are  liable  to  temptation  from  the  same 
caiiBe.  Passion,  or  violent  appetite,  first 
blinds  the  understanding',  and  then  perverts 
the  will. 

It  is  passion,  therefore,  and  the  vehement 
motions  of  appetite,  tluit  make  us  liable, 
in  our  present  state,  to  strong  temptations 
to  deviate  from  our  duty.  This  is  the  lot 
of  homan  nature  in  the  present  period  of 
our  existence. 

Human  virtue  must  gather  strength  by 
struggle  and  eifort  As  infants,  before  they 
wtdk  without  stumbling,  must  be  ex- 
posed to  many  a  fall  and  bruise ;  as  wrest- 
lers acquire  their  strength  and  agility  by 
many  a  combat  and  violent  exertion  ;  so  it 
is  in  the  noblest  powers  of  human  nature, 
aa  well  aa  the  meanest,  and  even  in  virtue 
itsdf. 

^  It  ia  not  only  made  manifest  by  tempta* 
tion  and  trial,  but  by  these  means  it  ac- 
quires its  strength  and  vigour. 

Men  most  acquire  patience  by  suffering, 
and  fortitude  by  being  exposed  to  danger, 
and  every  other  virtue  by  situations  that 
put  it  to  trial  and  exercise. 

This,  for  anything  we  know,  may  be  ne- 
oeasary  in  the  nature  of  things.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  law  of  nature  with  regard  to  man. 
IWl  ^ 

Whether  there  may  be  orders  of  intelli- 
gent and  moral  creatures  who  never  were 
subject  to  any  temptation,  nor  had  their 
virtue  put  to  any  tnal,  we  cannot  without  I 
presumption  determine.  But  it  \^  evident 
thai  this  neither  is,  nor  ever  was  the  lot  of 
man,  not  even  in  the  state  of  innocence. 

Sad,  indeed,  would  be  the  condition  of 
man,  if  the  temptations  to  which,  by  the 
constitution  of  his  nature,  and  by  his  cir- 
cumstances, he  is  liable,  were  irresistible. 
Siich  a  state  would  not  at  all  be  a  state  of 
trial  and  discipline. 

Our  condition  here  is  such  that,  on  the 
one  hand,  passion  often  tempts  and  solicits 
us  to  do  wrong ;  on  tlic  other  fiand,  reason 
and  conscience  oppose  the  dictates  of  pas- 
sion. The  flesh  lusteth  against  the  spirit, 
and  the  spirit  against  the  AcsIl  And  upon 
the  issue  of  this  conflict,  the  character  of 
liie  man  and  h'w  fate  d<i>end. 
[186   1B8] 


If  reason  be  victorious,  his  virtue  is 
strengthened  ;  he  has  the  inward  8ati-«fnc. 
tion  of  having  fought  a  good  fl;;lit  in  behair 
of  his  duty,  and  the  peace  of  his  mind  is 
preserved. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  passion  prevail 
against  the  sense  of  duty,  the  nun  is  ct-n- 
scious  of  having  done  wliat  he  ought  not 
and  might  not  have  done.  His  own  heart 
condemns  him,  and  he  is  guilty  to  himself. 

This  conflict  between  the  passions  of  our 
animal  nature  and  the  calm  dictates  of  rea- 
son and  conscience,  is  not  a  theory  invented 
to  solve  the  pliicnomena  of  human  conduct ; 
it  is  a  fact)  of  which  every  man  who  attends 
to  his  own  conduct  is  conscious. 

In  the  most  ancient  philosophy  of  which 
we  have  any  account — I  mean  that  of  the 
Pythagorean  school* — the  mind  of  man  was 
compared  to  a  state  or  commo  nwealth,  iu 
which  there  are  various  powers,  some  that 
ought  to  govern  and  others  tliat  ought  to 
be  subordinate.     [  1 88  ] 

The  good  of  the  whole,  which  is  the  su- 
preme law  in  this,  as  in  every  common- 
wealth, requires  that  this  subordination  be 
preserved,  and  that  the  governing  powers 
have  always  the  ascendant  over  the  appe- 
tites and  passions.  All  wise  and  good  con- 
duct consists  in  this ;  all  folly  and  vice  in  the 
prevalence  of  passion  over  the  dictates  of 
reason. 

This  philosophy  was  adopted  by  Plato ; 
and  it  is  so  agreeable  to  what  every  man 
feels  in  himself,  that  it  must  always  prevail 
with  men  who  think  without  bias  to  a 
system. 

The  govemine  powers,  of  which  these 
ancient  philosophers  speak,  are  the  same 
which  I  call  the  ra/iona/ principles  of  action, 
and  which  I  shall  liave  occasion  to  explain. 
I  only  mention  them  here,  because,  with- 
out a  regard  to  tliem,  the  influence  of  the 
passions,  and  their  rank  in  our  constitution, 
cannot  be  distinctly  understood. 

A  second  observation  is,  That  the  impulse 
of  passion  is  not  always  to  what  is  bad,  but 
very  often  to  what  is  good,  and  what  our 
reason  approves.  There  are  some  passions, 
as  Dr  Hutcheson  observes,  that  are  bene- 
volent, as  well  as  others  that  are  selfish. 

The  affections  of  resentment  and  emula- 
tion, with  those  that  spring  from  them, 
from  their  very  nature,  disturb  and  disquiet 
the  mind,  thongh  they  be  not  carried  beyond 
the  bounds  which  reason  prescribes;  and 
therefore  they  are  commonly  called  passions, 
even  in  their  moderate  degrees.  From  a 
similar  cause,  the  benevolent  afi'cctions, 
which  are  placid  in  their  nature,  and  are 

*  Of  the  Pythagorean  school  and  lt«  partKular 
doctrine*,  we  know  very  llUle  with  any  ceruhity. 
'l*he  artieulatf  accounts  we  have  tUm  the  lower 
Platoniita  are  rtrent  and  fabulotu,  and  the  trratuca 
under  the  name*  of  the  Pythagorean  pliiloiophen 
tlicmsclTet,  'purioiUL— II. 
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rarely  carried  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason, 
are  Yery  seldom  called  paiwions.  We  do 
not  give  the  name  of  pasnion  to  benero- 
lence,  gratitudn,  or  friendship.  Yet  we 
must  except  from  this  general  rule,  love 
between  the  sexes,  which,  as  it  commonly 
discomposes  the  mind,  and  is  not  easily  kept 
within  rcusonabic  bounds,  is  always  called 
a  passion.     [189] 

All  our  natural  desires  and  affections  are 
good  and  necfAsary  parts  of  our  constitu- 
tion ;  and  p.assion,  boini;  only  a  certain  de- 
gree of  vehemence  in  tlicsc,  its  natural  tend- 
ency is  to  gooil,  and  it  is  by  accident  that  it 
leails  us  wrong. 

Passion  is  very  proi>erly  said  to  be  blind. 
It  looks  not  beyond  the  present  gratifica- 
tion. It  belongs  to  reason  to  attend  to  the 
accidental  circumstances  which  may  some- 
times make  that  gratification  improper  or 
hurtful.  When  there  is  no  impropriety 
in  it,  much  more  when  it  is  our  duty,  pas- 
sion aids  reason,  and  gives  addition:d  force 
to  its  dictates. 

Sympathy  with  the  distressed  may  bring 
them  a  charitable  relief,  when  a  calm  sense  of 
duty  would  be  too  weak  to  produce  the  effect. 

Objects,  either  good  or  ill,  conceived  to 
be  very  distant,  when  they  are  considered 
coolly,  have  not  that  influence  upon  men 
which  in  reason  they  ought  to  have.  Ima- 
gination, like  the  eye,  diminisheth  its  objects 
in  proportion  to  their  distance.  The  pas- 
sions of  hope  and  fear  must  be  raised,  in 
order  to  give  such  objects  their  due  magni- 
tude in  the  imagination,  and  their  due  in- 
fluence upon  our  conduct. 

The  dread  of  disgraoe  and  of  the  civil 
magistrate,  and  the  apprehension  of  future 
punishment,  ]»revent  many  crimes,  which 
bad  men,  without  these  restraints,  would 
commit,  and  oontribnto  greatly  to  the  peace 
anil  giHxl  order  of  society.     [190] 

There  is  no  ba<l  aetioii  which  some  pas- 
sion may  not  prevent;  nor  is  there  any 
«jitenml  good  action,  of  which  some  passion 
may  not  be  the  main  spring ;  and  it  is  ver^' 
prol>able  thut  evi»n  the  luiMsitms  of  men,  u|>on 
the  whole,  do  more  good  to  stwiety  than  hurt 

The  ill  that  is  di>ne  draws  our  attention 
more,  and  is  imputed  solely  to  human  pas- 
sions. The  giHMl  may  have  Iwtter  motives, 
and  charity  leads  uh  to  think  that  it  lins ; 
but,  as  we  see  not  the  heart,  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  what  sh.ire  men*s  passions 
may  have  in  its  production. 

The  last  observation  is — Tluit,  if  we  dis- 
tinguish, in  the  eflTeets  of  our  passions, 
those  which  are  altogether  inToluntary  and 
without  the  sphere  of  our  power,  from  the 
effects  which  may  be  prevented  by  an  cx- 
eitMm,  perhaps  a  great  exertion,  of  self- 
nft|  «•  alnll  Bad  the  llist  to  be 
kiMj  DMlUy  and  te  hst  only 


Not  to  speak  of  the  effects  of  moderate 
passions  upon  the  health  of  the  body,  to 
which  some  agitation  of  this  kind  seems  to 
be  no  less  useful  than  storms  and  tempests 
to  the  salubrity  of  the  air ;  every  passion 
naturally  draws  our  attenti(m  to  its  object, 
and  interests  us  in  it. 

The  mind  of  man  is  naturally  desultory, 
and  when  it  has  no  interesting  object  in 
view,  roves  from  one  to  another,  without 
fixing  its  attention  ui>on  any  one-  A  tran- 
sient and  careless  glance  is  all  tliat  we  be- 
stow upon  objects  in  which  we  take  no 
Concern.  It  requires  a  strong  degree  of 
curiosity,  or  some  more  important  |ias6ion, 
to  give  us  that  interest  in  an  object  which 
is  necessary  to  our  giving  attention  to  it. 
And,  without  attention,  we  can  form  no 
true  and  stable  judgment  of  any  object. 
1191] 

Take  awny  the  fiasi^ions,  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  say  how  gri'at  a  part  of  mankind 
would  resemMe  those  frivolous  mortals, 
who  never  had  a  thought  that  engaged 
thcni  in  good  earnest. 

It  is  not  mere  judgment  or  intellectual 
ability  that  enables  a  man  to  excel  in  any 
art  or  sciene<'.  He  must  have  a  love  and 
admiration  of  it  bordering  upon  enthusiasm, 
or  a  passionate  desire  of  the  fame,  or  of 
some  other  advantage  to  be  got  by  thai 
excellence.  Without  this,  he  would  not 
undergo  the  labour  and  fatigue  of  his  facul- 
ties, which  it  re<iuireR.  fk>  that,  I  think, 
we  may  with  justice  allow  no  small  merit 
to  the  |)assions,  even  in  the  discoveries  and 
iniprovt'ments  of  the  arts  and  sciences. 

If  the  passions  for  fame  and  distinction 
were  extinguisluHl,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  men  ready  to  undertake  the  cares  and 
toils  of  guvernnu-ut ;  and  few  perhai»s  u'ould 
m:ike  tin*  ext-rtion  neoessar}'  to  raise  them- 
si*lvt^  above  the  ignoble  vulgar. 

The  involuntary  signs  of  the  passions 
and  dispositions  of  the  mind,  in  the  voice, 
features,  ami  action,  are  a  part  of  the  human 
constitution  which  deserves  admiration. 
The  sii^nification  of  those  si^ns  is  known  to 
all  mt'u  by  nature,  and  previous  to  all  expe- 
rience. 

Thoy  art*  so  many  openings  into  the  souls 
of  our*  fellow-men,"  by  which  their  senti- 
nicnis  liecome  visible  to  the  e\v.  They  are 
a  natural  language  common  to  mankind, 
without  which  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  Imve  invented  any  artificial  lan- 
guage. 

It  is  from  the  natural  signs  of  the  pas- 
sions and  dispositions  of  the  mind  that  the 
human  form'  derives  its  beauty ;  that  paint- 
ing, poetry,  and  music  derive  their  expres- 
sion; tha*t  eloquence  derives  its  greatest 
force,  and  conversation  its  greatest  charm. 
[198] 

The  passions,  when  kept  within  their 
ri8!»   IJiy] 
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pn^r  bounds,  give  life  and  vigour  to  Uie 
whole  man.  Without  tliem  man  would  be 
a  slug.  We  see  wluit  polish  and  anima- 
tion the  passion  of  love,  when  honourable 
and  not  unsuccessful,  gives  to  both  'sexes. 

The  passion  for  military  glory  raises  the 
brave  commander,  in  the  day  of  battle,  lar 
above  himself,  making  his  countenance  to 
■hine,  and  his  eyes  to  sparkle.  The  glory 
of  old  England  warms  the  heart  even  of  the 
British  tar,  and  makes  him  despise  every 
danger. 

As  to  the  bad  effects  of  passion,  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  it  often  gives  a  strong 
impulse  to  what  is  bad,  and  what  a  man 
condemns  hhnself  for,  as  soon  as  it  is  done. 
But  he  must  be  conscious  that  the  impulse, 
though  strong,  was  not  irresistible,  other- 
wise he  could  not  condemn  himsclt 

We  allow  that  a  sudden  and  violent  pas- 
sion, into  which  a  man  is  surprised,  alle- 
viates a  bad  action ;  but,  if  it  was  irresist- 
ible, it  would  not  only  alleviate,  but  totally 
exculpate,  which  it  never  does,  either  in  the 
judgment  of  the  man  himself,  or  of  others. 

To  sum  up  all,  passion  fumiBhes  a  very 
strong  instance  of  the  truth  of  the  common 
maximt  "  That  the  cormption  of  the  best 
things  is  wont.*** 
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OP  DISPOSITION. 

Bv  DisposiHon  I  mean  a  state  of  mind 
which,  while  it  lasts,  gives  a  tendency,  or 
proneness,  to  be  movai  by  certain  animal 
principles,  rather  than  by  others;  while, 
at  another  time,  another  state  of  mind,  in 
the  same  person,  may  give  the  ascendant 
to  other  animal  principles.     [193] 

It  was  before  observed,  that  it  is  a  pro- 
perty of  our  appetites  to  be  periodical, 
ecasmg  for  a  time,  when  sated  by  their 
objects,  and  returning  regularly  after  cer- 
tain periods. 

Even  those  principles  which  are  not  peri- 
odical,  have  their  ebbs  and  flows  occasion- 
ally, according  to  the  present  disposition  of 
the  mind. 

Among  some  of  the  principles  of  action, 
there  is  a  natural  affinity,  so  that  one  of  the 
tribe  naturally  disposes  to  those  which  are 
allied  to  it 

Such  an  affinity  has  been  observed  by 
many  good  authors  to  be  among  all  the 
benevolent  affections.  The  exercise  of  one 
benevolent  affection  gives  a  proneness  to  the 
•xefeise  of  others. 

There  is  a  certain  placid  and  agreeable 

^'Comtptio  opUmi  peutma.  From  Ari»totle; 
vtio  tttct  it  when  spraking  of  pure  monarchy -4i 
Bane  of  V9l&tJ  which  may  either  be  the  beiC  or  the 

[193,  194] 


tone  of  mind  which  is  common  to  them  all, 
which  seems  to  be  the  bond  of  that  connec- 
tion and  affinity  they  have  with  one  another. 

The  malevolent  affections  have  also  an 
affinity,  and  mutually  dispose  to  each  other, 
by  means,  perhaps,  of  that  disagreeable 
feeling  common  to  them  all,  which  makes 
the  mind  sore  and  uneasy. 

As  far  as  we  can  trace  the  causes  of  the 
different  dispositions  of  the  mind,  they  seem 
to  be  in  some  cases  owing  to  those  associat- 
ing powers  of  the  principles  of  action  which 
have  a  natural  aiSinity,  and  are  prone  to 
keep  company  with  one  another;  sometimes 
to  accidents  of  good  or  bad  fortune ;  and 
sometimes,  no  doubt,  the  state  of  the  body 
may  have  influence  upon  the  disposition  of 
the  mind. 

At  one  time,  the  state  of  the  mind,  like  a 
serene  unclouded  sky,  shews  everything  in 
the  most  agreeable  light.  Then  a  man  ia 
prone  to  benevolence,  compassion,  and 
every  kind  affection  ;  unsuspicious,  not 
easily  provoked.     [194] 

The  poets  have  observed  that  men  have 
their  mollia  tempora  fundi,*  when  they  are 
averse  from  saying  or  doing  a  harsh  thing ; 
and  artful  men  watch  these  occasions,  and 
know  how  to  improve  them  to  promote  their 
ends. 

This  disposition,  I  think,  we  commonly 
c&Wffood  humour ;  of  which,  in  the  fair  sex, 
Mr  Pope  says — 

**  Oood  humour  only  teachee  charm*  to  latf . 
Still  maket  new  conquetts,  and  maintaint  the  paat" 

There  is  no  dbposition  more  comfortable 
to  the  person  himself,  or  more  agreeable  to 
others,  than  good  humour.  It  is  to  the 
mind,  what  good  health  is  to  the  body,  put- 
ting a  man  in  the  capacity  of  enjoying 
everything  that  is  agreeable  in  life,  and  of 
using  every  faculty  without  clog  or  impedi- 
ment. It  disposes  to  contentment  with  our 
lot,  to  benevolence  to  all  men,  to  sympathy 
^ith  the  distressed.  It  presents  every 
object  in  the  most  favourable  light,  and  dis- 
|>osc8  us  to  avoid  giving  or  taking  offence. 

This  happy  disposition  seems  to  be  the 
natural  Iruit  of  a  good  conscience,  and  a 
firm  belief  that  the  world  is  under  a  wise 
and  benevolent  administration ;  and,  when 
it  springs  from  this  root>  it  is  an  habitual 
sentiment  of  piety. 

Grood  humour  is  likewise  apt  to  be  pro- 
duced by  happy  success,  or  unexpected  good 
fortune.  Joy  and  hope  are  favourable  to 
it;  vexation  and  disappointment  are  un- 
favourable. 

The  only  danger  of  this  disposition  seems 
to  be— That,  if  we  are  not  upon  our  guard, 
it  may  degenerate  into  levity,  and  indispose 
us  to  a  proper  degree  of  caution,  and  of  at- 

«  MolliMUnafluidl  Tempora.— Viroiuiiil 
Sola  rlrl  mollet  adltut  et  tempora  oorat,  li)..i|. 
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teutton  to  the  future  conHC(|ueiic<.'H  (»f  our 
actiouB.     [195] 

There  is  a  disposition  opposite  to  good 
humour  which  wo  call  bud  humnur,  of  which 
the  tendency  is  directly  contrary,  and  there- 
fore its  mfluenco  is  as  malignant  as  that  of 
the  other  Lb  salutary. 

liad  humour  alone  is  sufficient  to  niuko 
a  man  unhappy ;  it  tinges  every  object  with 
its  own  dismal  colour ;  and,  like  a  part  that 
is  galle<l,  is  hurt  by  everything  that  touches 
it.  It  takes  offence  where  none  was  meant, 
and  disposes  to  discontent,  jealousy,  envy, 
and,  in  general,  to  malevolence. 

Another  couple  of  op}M)site  dispositions 
%re  elation  of  mind,  on  the  one  hand,  ami 
depretuion,  on  the  other. 

ThcKC  contrary  dispositions  are  both  of 
an  ambiguous  nature :  their  influence  may 
be  goo<i  or  bad,  according  as  they  txtv 
grounded  on  true  or  fab>e  opinion,  and  ac- 
cording as  they  are  regulated. 

That  ekitiwn  of  mind  which  arises  from  a 
just  sense  of  the  dignity  of  our  nature,  and 
of  the  powers  and  faculties  with  which  God 
hath  endowed  us,  is  true  magnanimity,  and 
disposes  a  man  to  the  noblest  virtnes,  and 
the  most  heroic  actions  and  enterprises. 

Tliere  is  also  an  elation  uf  mind,  which 
arises  from  a  consciousni'ss  of  our  worth 
and  integrity,  such  as  Job  felt,  when  ho 
said — "Till  1  die,  I  will  n<»t  remove  my 
integrity  fn)m  me.  My  righteousness  I 
hold  fast,  and  will  not  let  it  go ;  my  heart 
shall  not  reproach  me  while  I  live."  This 
may  be  called  the  pride  of  virtue ;  but  it  is 
a  noble  pride.  It  makes  a  man  disdain  to 
do  what  is  base  or  mean.  This  is  the  true 
sense  of  honour.     [  19(>1 

But  there  is  an  elation  of  mind  arising 
from  a  vain  opinion  of  our  having  talents, 
or  worth,  which  we  have  not ;  or  from  put- 
ting an  undue  value  upon  any  of  our  endow- 
ments of  mind,  body,  or  fortune.  This  is 
pride,  the  parent  of  many  odious  vices; 
such  as  arrogance,  undue  contempt  of  others, 
self-partiality,  and  vicious  self-love. 

The  opposite  disimsition  to  elation  of 
mind,  is  depression,  which  also  has  good  or 
bad  effects,  according  as  it  is  grounded  upon 
true  or  false  opinion. 

A  just  sense  of  the  weakness  and  imi)er- 
fections  of  human  nature,  and  of  our  own 
personal  faults  and  defects,  is  true  humility. 
It  ilk  not  to  think  ofourtehes  above  what  we 
ought  to  think — a  most  salutary  and  amiable 
disposition,  of  great  price  in  the  sight  of 
God  and  man.  Nor  is  it  inconsistent  with 
real  magnanimity  and  greatness  of  soul. 
They  may  dwell  together  with  great  ailvan- 
tage  and  ornament  to  both,  and  be  fiedthful 
monitors  against  the  extremes  to  which  each 
has  the  greatest  tendency. 

But  there  is  a  depression  of  mind  which 
is  the  oppo<(ite  tt»  magnanimity,  which  de- 


bilitates the  springs  of  action,  nnd  freezes 
every  sentiment  that  should  lead  to  any 
noble  exertion  or  enterprise. 

Suppose  a  man  to  have  no  belief  of  a 
good  sdministration  of  the  world,  no  con- 
ception of  the  dignity  of  virtue,  no  hoi»e  of 
happiness  in  another  state.  Suppose  him, 
at  the  same  time,  in  a  state  of  cxtremo 
I)Overty  and  de]»endcnoi>,  and  that  he  haa 
no  higher  aim  than  to  supply  his  bodily 
wants,  or  to  minister  to  the  pleasure,  or 
flatter  the  pride  of  some  l)eing  as  worthlew 
as  himself.  Is  not  the  soul  of  such  a  man 
depressed  as  nmch  as  his  body  or  hia  for- 
tune ?  And,  if  fortune  should  smile  upon 
him  while  he  rc>tains  the  same  scntimenta 
he  is  only  the  slave  of  fortune.  Ilia  mind 
is  depressed  to  the  state  of  a  brute ;  and  his 
human  faculties  serve  only  to  make  him 
fei'l  that  depression.     [  197] 

Depression  of  mind  may  be  owing  to 
melancholy,  a  distemper  of  mind  which 
proceeds  from  tlie  Htat(!  of  the  Ixnly,  which 
throws  a  dismal  gloom  \\\\on  vvury  object 
of  thought,  cuts  all  the  sinews  of  action,  and 
often  gives  rise  to  strange  and  absurd 
opinions  in  religion,  or  in  other  interesting 
matters.  Yet,  where  there  is  real  worth 
at  bottom,  same  rays  of  it  will  break  forth 
even  in  this  depressed  state  of  mind. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  this  waa  ex« 
hibited  in  Mr  Simon  Brown,  a  dissenting 
clergymen  in  England,  who,  by  melancholy, 
was  led  into  the  belief  that  his  rational  soul 
liad  gradually  decayiMl  within  him,  and  at 
last  was  totally  extinct.  From  this  belief 
he  gave  up  liis  ministerial  function,  and 
would  not  even  join  with  others  in  any  act 
of  worship,  conceiving  it  to  be  a  profana- 
tion to  wor>hip  God  without  a  soul. 

In  thib  disnuil  state  of  mind,  ho  wrote 
an  excellent  defence  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, against  TindaPs  "  Christianitv  as  old 
as  the  Creation."  To  the  book  he  pre- 
fixed an  epistle  dedicatory  to  Queen  Caro- 
line, wherein  he  mentions — **  That  he  was 
once  a  man ;  but,  bv  the  immediate  hand  of 
God,  for  his  sins,  his  very  thinking  sub- 
stance has,  for  more  than  seven  vcars,  been 
continually  wasting  away,  till  it  is  wholly 
|)erishe<l  out  of  him,  if  it  be  not  utterly 
come  to  nothing."  And,  having  heard  of 
her  Majesty  s  eminent  piety,  he  begs  the 
aid  of  her  prayers. 

Tlie  book  was  publit^hed  after  his  death 
without  the  dedication,  which,  however, 
having  l>een  |>reserved  in  manuscript,  was 
afterwards  printed  in  the  "  Adventurer,** 
No.  8a     [198] 

Thus,  this  good  man,  when  he  believe<I 
that  he  had  no  soul,  shewed  a  most  gene- 
rous and  disinterested  concern  for  those 
who  had  souls. 

As  depression  of  mind  may  produce 
I  strange  opini<ms,  es|iecially  in  the  case  of 
fl96-19H] 
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meUncholy,  so  our  opinioiM  voMy  have  a 
verj  eonuderable  iufiuenoe,  either  to  ele- 
vate or  to  depresB  the  mind,  even  where 
there  is  no  melancholy. 

Sappoee,  on  one  hand,  a  man  who  be- 
firres  that  he  is  destined  to  an  eternal 
•xistenee;  that  He  who  made  and  who 
governs  the  world,  maketh  account  of  him, 
and  hath  famished  him  with  the  means  of 
attaining  a  high  degree  of  perfection  and 
gbry.  With  this  man,  compare,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  man  wlio  believes  nothing 
at  all,  or  who  believes  that  hb  existence  is 
only  the  play  of  atoms,  and  that,  after  he 
hath  been  tossed  about  by  blind  fortune 
for  a  few  years,  he  shall  again  return  to 
nothing.  Can  it  be  doubted,  that  the 
Ibrmer  opinion  leads  to  elevation  and  great- 
ness of  mind,  the  latter  to  meanness  and 
"    I? 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

OP  OPINXOM. 

WuKS  we  come  to  expbiin  the  rational 
principles  of  action,  it  will  appear  that 
OpiMiOH  is  an  essential  ingredient  in  them. 
Here  we  are  only  to  consider  its  influence 
npon  the  animal  principles.  Some  of  those 
I  have  ranked  in  that  class  cauuot,  I  think, 
exist  in  the  human  mind  without  it 

Gratitude  supposes  the  opinion  of  a 
&voar  done  or  intended;  resentment  the 
opinion  of  an  injury ;  esteem  the  opinion 
of  merit ;  the  passion  of  love  supposes  the 
opinion  of  uncommon  merit  and  perfection 
bits  object.     [199] 

Although  natural  aflection  to  parents, 
diildren,  and  near  relations  is  not  grounded 
on  the  opinion  of  their  merit,  it  is  much 
increased  by  that  consideration.  So  is 
every  benevolent  affection.  On  the  con- 
trary,  real  malevolence  can  hardly  exist 
without  the  opinion  of  demerit  iu  the  ob- 
ject. 

There  is  no  natural  desire  or  aversion 
which  may  not  be  restrained  by  opinion. 
Thus,  if  a  man  were  a-thirst,  and  had  a 
strong  desire  to  drink,  tlie  opinion  that 
there  was  poiaon  in  the  cup  would  make  him 
Corbear. 

It  is  evident  that  hope  and  fear,  which 
every  natural  desire  or  affection  may  create, 
depend  upon  the  opinion  of  future  good  or 
OL 

Thns  it  appears,  that  our  passions,  our 
dixpositionsy  and  our  opinions,  have  great 
influence  npon  our  animal  prindples,  to 
strengthen  or  weaken,  to  excite  or  restrain 
tbem ;  and,  by  that  means,  have  great 
inflnence  upon  human  actions  and  charac- 
ters. 

That  bmte-antmals  have  both  pasnons 
[199-901] 


and  dispositions  similar,  in  many  respects, 
to  those  of  men,  cannot  be  doubted.  Whe- 
ther they  have  opinions  is  not  so  clear.  I 
think  they  have  not,  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  word.  But,  waving  all  dispute  upon 
this  point,  it  will  be  granted  that  opinion  in 
men  has  a  much  wider  field  than  in  brutes. 
No  man  will  say  that  they  have  systems  uf 
theology,  morals,  jurisprudence,  or  politics ; 
or  that  they  can  reason  fron)  the  laws  of 
nature,  iu  mechanics,  medicine,  or  agricul- 
ture. 

They  feel  the  evils  or  enjoyments  that 
are  present ;  probably  they  imagine  thof^e 
which  experience  has  associated  with  what 
they  feeL  But  they  can  take  no  large  pros- 
pect either  of  the  post  or  of  the  future,  nor 
see  through  a  train  of  consequences.    [200  ] 

A  dog  may  be  deterred  from  eating  what 
is  before  him  by  the  fear  of  immediate 
punishment,  whicn  he  has  felt  on  like  occa- 
sions ;  but  he  is  never  deterred  by  the  con- 
sideration of  health,  or  of  any  distant  good. 

I  have  been  credibly  informed,  that  a 
monkey,  having  once  been  intoxicated  with 
strong  drink,  in  consequence  of  whii-h  it 
burnt  its  foot  in  the  Are,  and  had  a  severe 
fit  of  sickness,  could  never  after  be  induced 
to  drink  anything  but  pure  water.  I  be- 
lieve this  is  the  utmost  pitch  which  the 
faculties  of  brutes  can  reach. 

From  the  influence  of  opinion  upon  the 
conduct  of  mankind,  wc  may  leam  that  it  is 
one  of  the  chief  instruments  to  be  used  in 
the  discipline  and  government  of  men. 

All  men,  iu  the  early  part  of  life,  must  be 
under  the  discipline  and  government  of  pa-  * 
rents  and  tutors.  Men  who  live  in  society 
must  be  under  the  government  of  laws  and 
magistrates  through  life.  The  government 
of  men  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  noblest 
exertions  of  human  power.  And  it  is  of 
great  importance  that  those  who  have  any 
share,  either  in  domestic  or  civil  govern- 
ment, should  know  the  nature  of  man,  and 
how  he  is  to  be  trained  and  governed. 

Of  all  instruments  of  government,  opinion 
is  the  sweetest,  and  the  most  agreeable  to 
the  nature  of  man.  Obedience  tluit  flows 
from  opinion  is  real  freedom,  which  every  ' 
man  desires.  That  which  is  extorted  by 
fear  of  punishment  is  slavery,  a  yoke  which 
is  always  galling,  and  which  every  man  will 
shake  off  when  it  is  in  his  power. 

The  opinions  of  tlie  bulk  of  mankind  have 
always  been,  and  will  always  be,  what  they 
are  taught  by  those  whom  they  esteem  to  * 
be  wise  and  good ;  and,  therefore,  in  a  con- 
siderahle  degree,  are  in  the  power  of  those 
who  govern  th-m.     [201] 

Mao,  uncorrupted  by  bad  habits  and  bad 
opinions,  is  of  all  animals  the  roost  tract- 
able ;  corrupted  by  these,  he  is  of  all  ani- 
mals the  most  nntractable. 

I  apprehend,  therefore,  that,  if  ever  civil 
9  p 
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government  shall  be  brought  to  perfection, 
it  must  be  the  principal  care  of  the  state  to 
«  make  good  citizens  by  proper  education,  and 
proper  instruction  and  discipline.* 

The  most  useful  part  of  medicine  is  that 
which  strengthens  the  constitution,  and  pre- 
vents diseases  by  good  regimen ;  the  rest 
is  somewhat  like  propping  a  ruinous  fabric 
at  great  expense,  and  to  little  purpose.  The 
art  of  government  is  the  medicine  of  the 
mind,  and  the  most  useful  part  of  it  is  that 
which  prevents  crimes  and  bad  habits,  and 
•  trains  men  to  virtue  and  good  habits  by 
proper  education  and  discipline. 

The  end  of  government  is  to  make  the 
^  society  happy,  which  can  only  be  done  by 
making  it  good  and  virtuous. 

That  men  in  general  will  be  good  or  bad 
members  of  society,  according  to  the  edu- 
cation and  disciplme  by  whicn  they  have 
been  trained,  experience  may  convince  us. 

The  present  age  has  made  great  advances 
in  the  art  of  training  men  to  military  duty. 
It  will  not  be  said  that  those  who  enter 
into  that  service  arc  more  tractable  than 
their  fellow-sUbjects  of  other  professions. 
And  I  know  not  why  it  should  be  thought 
impossible  to  train  men  to  equal  perfec- 
tion in  the  other  duties  of  good  citizens. 


Wliat  an  immense  difference  is  there,  for 
the  purpose  of  war,  between  an  army  pro- 
perly trained,  and  a  militia  hastily  drawn 
out  of  the  multitude  ?  What  should  hinder 
us  from  thinking  that,  for  every  purpose  of 
civil  government,  there  may  be  a  like  dif- 
ference between  a  civil  society  properly 
trained  to  virtue,  good  habits,  and  right 
sentiments,  and  those  civil  societies  which 
we  now  behold  ?  But  I  fear  I  shall  be 
thought  to  digress  from  my  subject  into 
Utopian  speculation.  ' 

To  make  an  end  of  what  I  have  to  say 
upon  the  animal  principles  of  action,  wo 
may  take  a  complex  view  of  their  effect  in 
life,  by  supposing  a  being  actuated  by  prin- 
ciples of  no  higher  order,  to  have  no  con- 
science or  sense  of  duty,  only  let  us  allow 
him  that  superiority  of  understanding  and 
that  power  of  self-government  which  man 
actually  has.  Let  us  specuUte  a  little  upon 
this  imaginary  being,   and  consider  what 

*  It  Is  not  creditable  to  the  people  of  Oreat  Britain 
that  we  are  about  tiic  last  pattoii  of  hurope,  if  not 
to  recognise  this  ptinciulp,  at  least  to  carry  it  into 
effifCt  But  the  spirit  or  riatiufacturpn,  which  views 
human  beiURs  onljr  in  relation  to  production,  and 
alms  exclusively  at  obtnining  them  tor  instruments 
at  the  cheapest  rate,  -s  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
spirit  of  education ;  in  as  much  m  education  views 
the  citizen  as  a  subject  of  intellectual  improvement, 
and,  without  making  him  a  t^rtter  instrument,  inaket 
him  one  more  costly.  Aristotle  has  signallii>d  this 
antagonism,  which  has  been  overlooked  byrccmt  po. 
litical  (peculators.  But,  in  ancient  times,  the  pros. 
perity  of  a  sUte  was  placed  in  the  moral  and  Intel. 
4  lectual  dignity  of  iU  citiicnt ;  In  modem  times,  in 
their  material  riches.— H. 


conduct  and  tenor  of  action  might  be  ex- 
pected from  him. 

It  is  evident  he  would  be  a  very  different 
animal  from  a  brute,  and,  perhaps,  not  very 
different,  in  appearance,  from  what  a  great 
part  of  mankind  is. 

He  would  be  capable  of  considering  the 
distant  consequences  of  his  actions,  and  of 
restraining  or  indulging  his  appetites,  de- 
sires, and  affections,  from  the  consideration 
of  distant  good  or  evil. 

He  would  be  capable  of  choosing  some 
main  end  of  his  life,  and  planning  such  a 
rule  of  conduct  as  ap(»eared  most  subser- 
vient to  it.  Of  this  we  have  reason  to  think 
no  brute  is  capable. 

We  can,  perhap,  conceive  such  a  balance 
of  the  animal  principles  of  action  as,  with 
very  little  self-government,  might  make  a 
man  to  be  a  good  member  of  society,  a  good 
companion,  and  to  have  many  amiable  qua- 
lities.    [203] 

The  balance  of  our  animal  principles,  I 
think,  constitutes  what  we  call  a  man*8 
natural  temper;  which  may  be  good  or 
bad,  without  regard  to  his  virtue. 

A  man  in  whom  the  benevolent  affec- 
tions, the  desire  of  esteem  and  good  humour, 
are  naturally  prevalent,  who  is  of  a  calm 
and  dispassionate  nature,  who  has  the  good 
fortune  to  live  with  good  men  and  associate 
with  good  companions,  may  behave  pro- 
perly with  little  effort. 

His  natural  temper  leads  him,  in  most 
cases,  to  do  what  virtue  requires.  And  if 
he  happens  not  to  be  exposed  to  those  try- 
ing situations  in  which  virtue  crosses  the 
natural  bent  of  his  temper,  he  has  no  great 
temptati(m  to  act  amiss. 

But,  perhaps,  a  happy  natural  temper, 
joined  with  such  a  happy  situation,  is  more 
ideal  than  real,  though,  no  doubt,  some  men 
make  nearer  approaches  to  it  than  others. 

The  temper  and  the  situation  of  men  is 
commonly  such  that  the  animal  principles 
alone,  without  self-government,  would  never 
produce  any  reguUr  and  consistent  train 
of  conduct. 

One  principle  crosses  another.  Without 
self-government,  that  which  is  strongest 
at  the  time  will  prevail.  And  that  which 
is  weakest  at  one  time  may,  from  passion, 
from  a  change  of  disposition  or  of  fortune, 
become  strongest  at  another  time. 

Every  natural  apfietite,  desire,  and  affec- 
tion, has  its  own  present  gratification  only 
in  view.  A  man,  therefore,  who  has  no 
other  leader  than  these,  would  be  like  a 
ship  in  the  ocean  without  hands,  which 
cannot  be  said  to  be  destined  to  any  port. 
He  would  have  no  character  at  all,  but  bo 
benevolent  or  spiteful,  pleasant  or  morose, 
honest  or  dishonest,  as  the  present  wind  of 
ion  or  tide  of  humour  moved  him. 


[90«-204] 
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Every  man  who  pursues  an  end,  be  it 
good  or  bad,  must  be  active  when  he  is  dis- 
posed to  be  indolent ;  he  must  rein  every 
passion  and  appetite  that  would  lead  him 
out  of  his  road. 

Mortification  and  self-denial  are  found 
not  in  the  path  of  virtue  only—they  are 
common  to  every  road  that  leads  to  an  end, 
be  it  ambition,  or  avarice,  or  even  pleasure 
itself.  Every  man  who  maintains  a  uni- 
form and  consistent  character,  must  sweat 
and  toil,  and  often  struggle  with  his  pre- 
sent inclination. 

Yet  those  who  steadily  pursue  some  end 
in  life,  though  they  must  often  restrain  their 
strongest  desires,  and  practise  much  self- 
denial,  have,  upon  the  whole,  more  enjoy- 
ment than  those  who  have  no  end  at  all, 
but  to  gratify  the  present  prevailing  in- 
clination. 

A  dog  that  is  made  for  the  chase  cannot 
enjoy  the  happiness  of  a  dog  without  that 
exercise.  Keep  him  within  doors,  feed  him 
with  the  most  delicious  fare,  give  him  all 
the  pleasures  his  nature  is  capable  of,  he 
soon  becomes  a  dull,  torpid,  unhappy  ani- 
mal No  enjoyment  can  supply  the  want 
of  that  employment  which  nature  has  made 
his  chief  good.  Let  him  hunt,  and  neither 
pain,  nor  hunger,  nor  fatigue  seem  to  be 
evils.  Deprived  of  this  exercise,  he  can 
rdish  nothug.    Life  itself  becomes  burden- 


It  is  no  disparagement  to  the  human 
kind  to  say,  that  man,  as  well  as  the  dog, 
is  made  for  hunting,  and  cannot  be  happy 
but  in  some  vigorous  pursuit.  He  has,  in- 
deed, nobler  game  to  pursue  than  the  dog ; 
but  he  must  have  some  pursuit,  otherwise 
life  stagnates,  all  the  faculties  are  benumbed, 
the  spirits  flag,  and  his  existence  becomes 
an  unsupportiSi>le  burden. 

Even  the  mere  foxhunter,  who  has  no 
higher  pursuit  than  his  dogs,  has  more  en- 
joyment than  he  who  has  no  pursuit  at  all. 
ne  has  an  end  in  view,  and  this  invigorates 
his  spirits,  makes  him  despise  pleasure  ;* 
and  bear  cold,  hunger,  and  fatigue,  as  if 
they  were  no  evils.     [205] 

**  Manet  nib  Jov«  Mgido 
Vcnaior,  tenercconjugii  imroemor, 
Scu  viM  est  eatullf  oerra  firfdlbuf, 
Seu  nipit  terete*  Martus  aper  pUga«.'*t 


*  Oc«p*ae  one  pleasure  Cur  the  sake  of  a  hif(ber. 
In  fact,  all  pleasure  is  the  reflex  or  concomitant  of 
eoeryy  spontsneoos  and  nniiapedcd  energy.  This 
baa  been  best  developed  bj  Artitoile.^M. 

*  Horace. 
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ACTION. 

CHAPTER  I. 

THRRX  ARX  RATIONAL  PRINCIPLES  UP  ACTION 
IN  MAN. 

Mechanical  principles  of  action  produce 
their  effect  without  any  will  or  intention  ou 
our  part  We  may,  by  a  voluntary  effort, 
hinder  the  effect ;  but,  if  it  be  not  hindered 
by  will  and  effort,  it  is  produced  without 
them. 

Animal  principles  of  action  require  in- 
tention and  will  in  their  operation,  but  not 
judgment  They  are,  by  ancient  moralists, 
very  properly  called  coca  cupidinesj  blind 
desires. 

Having  treated  of  these  two  classes,  I 
proceed  to  the  third — the  Hatiotial  principles 
of  action  in  man ;  which  have  that  name, 
because  they  can  have  no  existence  in  be- 
ings not  endowed  with  reason,  and,  in  all 
their  exertions,  require,  not  only  intention 
and  will,  but  judgment  or  reason.     [206] 

That  talent  whicli  we  call  Beasony*  by 
which  men  that  are  adult  and  of  a  sound 
mind  are  distinguished  from  brutes,  idiots, 
and  infants,  ha^  in  all  ages,  among  the 
learned  and  unlearned,  been  conceived  to 
have  two  offices— /o  regulate  our  belief,  and 
to  retptlate  our  aetumn  and  conduct. 

Whatever  we  believe,  we  think  agree- 
able  to  reason,  and,  on  that  account,  yield 
our  assent  to  it  Whatever  we  disbelieve, 
we  think  contrary  to  reason,  and,  on  that 
account,  dissent  from  it  Reason,  there- 
fore, is  allowed  to  be  the  principle  by  which 
our  belief  and  opinions  ought  to  be  regulated. 

But  reason  has  been  no  less  universally 
conceived  to  be  a  principle  by  which  our 
actions  ought  to  be  regubUed. 

To  act  reasonably,  is  a  phrase  no  less 
common  in  all  languages,  than  to  judge 
reasonably.  We  imm^iately  approve  of  a 
man's  oondnct,  when  it  appears  that  he  had 
good  reason  for  what  he  did.  And  every 
action  we  disapprove,  we  think  unreason- 
able, or  contrary  to  reason. 

A  way  of  speaking  so  universal  among 
men,  common  to  the  learned  and  the  un- 
learned in  all  nations  and  in  all  binguages, 
must  have  a  meaning.  To  suppose  it  to 
be  words  without  meaning,  is  to  treat,  with 
undue  contempt,  the  common  sense  of  man- 
kind. 

Supposing  this  phrase  to  have  a  meaning, 

*  Reason  U  her  used  fur  IntelUgence  In  fetierai.— 
2  V'i 
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wc  may  consider  in  wliat  way  reason  may 
serve  to  regulate  human  conduct,  so  that 
some  actions  of  men  are  to  be  denominated 
reasonable,  and  others  unreasonable. 

I  take  it  for  granted,  that  there  can  be 
no  exercise  of  Reason  without  Judgment, 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  any  judgment  of 
things,  abstract  and  general,  without  some 
degree  of  reason.     [207] 

If,  therefore,  there  be  any  principles  of 
action  in  the  human  constitution,  which,  in 
their  nature,  necessarily  imply  such  judg- 
ment,  they  are  the  principles  which  we  may 
call  rational,  to  distinguish  them  from  ani- 
mal principles,  which  imply  desire  and  will, 
but  not  judgment. 

Every  deliberate  human  action  must  be 
done  either  as  the  means,  or  as  an  end ;  as 
the  means  to  some  end,  to  which  it  issubserv- 
ient,  or  as  an  end,  for  its  own  sake,  and 
without  regard  to  anything  beyond  it. 

That  it  is  a  part  of  the  office  of  reason  to 
determine  what  are  the  proper  means  to 
any  end  which  we  desire,  no  man  ever  de- 
nied.  But  some  philosophers,  particularly 
Mr  Hume,  think  that  it  is  no  part  of  the 
office  of  reason  to  determine  the  ends  we 
ought  to  pursue,  or  the  preference  due  to 
one  end  above  another.  This,  he  thinks, 
is  not  the  office  of  reason,  but  of  taste  or 
feeling. 

If  this  be  so,  reason  cannot,  with  any  pro- 
priety, be  called  a  principle  of  action.  Its 
office  can  only  be  to  minister  to  the  princi- 
ples of  action,  by  discovering  the  means  of 
their  gratificatiou.  Accordingly,  Mr  Hume 
maintains,  that  reason  is  no  principle  of  ac- 
tion ;  but  that  it  is,  and  ought  to  be,  the 
servant  of  the  passions. 

I  shall  endeavour  to  shew  that,  among 
the  various  ends  of  human  actions,  there 
are  some,  of  which,  without  reason,  we 
could  not  even  furm  a  conception  ;  and  that, 
as  so<m  as  they  are  conceived,  a  regard  to 
them  is,  by  our  constitution,  not  only  a 
principle  of  action,  but  a  leading  and  go- 
verning principle,  to  which  all  our  animal 
principles  are  subordinate,  and  to  which 
they  ought  to  be  subject.     [208] 

These  I  shall  call  rational  principles  ;  be- 
cause they  can  exist  only  in  beings  endowed 
with  reason,  and  because,  to  act  from  these 
principles,  is  what  has  always  been  meant 
by  acting  according  to  reason. 

^  The  ends  of  human  actions  I  have  in 
yiew,  are  two — to  wit.  What  u  good  fur  ti« 
upon  the  whofe,  and.  What  appears  to  be 
our  duly.  They  are  very  strictl  v  connected, 
lead  to  the  same  course  of  conduct,  and  co- 
operate with  each  other ;  and,  on  that  ac- 
count, have  commonly  been  comprehended 
under  one  name — that  of  reaton.  But,  as 
they  may  be  disjoined,  and  are  really  dis- 
tinct principles  of  action,  I  shall  consider 
them  separmtely. 


CHAPTER  II. 

OF  REGARD  TO  OUR  GOOD  ON  THB  WHOLX. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  man,  when  he 
comes  to  years  of  understanding,  is  led,  by 
his  rational  nature,  to  form  the  conception 
of  what  is  good  for  him  upon  the  whole. 

How  early  in  life  tliis  general  notion  of 
good  enters  into  the  mind,  I  cannot  pre- 
tend to  dctennine.  It  b  one  of  the  most 
general  and  abstract  notions  we  form. 

Whatever  makes  a  man  more  happy  or 
more  perfect,  is  good,  and  is  an  object  of 
desire  as  soon  as  we  are  capable  of  forming 
the  conception  of  it.  The  contrary  is  ill, 
and  is  an  object  of  aversion. 

In  the  first  part  of  life,  we  have  many 
enjoyments  of  various  kinds  ;  but  very  si- 
milar to  those  of  brute-animals.     [209] 

They  consist  in  the  exercise  of  our  senses 
and  powers  of  motion,  the  gratification  of 
our  appetites,  and  the  exertions  of  our  kind 
affections.  These  are  chequered  with  many 
evils  of  pain,  and  fear,  and  disappointment, 
and  sympathy  with  the  sufferings  of  others. 

But  the  goods  and  evils  of  this  period  of 
life  are  of  short  duration,  and  soon  forgot. 
The  mind,  bcmg  regardleES  of  the  past,  and 
unconcerned  about  the  future,  we  have 
then  no  other  measure  of  good  but  the  pre- 
sent desire ;  no  other  measure  of  evil  but 
the  present  aversion. 

Every  animal  desire  has  some  particular 
and  present  object,  and  looks  not  beyond 
that  object  to  its  consequences,  or  to  the 
connections  it  may  have  with  other  things. 

The  present  object,  which  is  most  at- 
tractive, or  excites  the  strongest  desire,  do- 
termhies  the  choice,  whatever  be  its  con- 
sequences. The  present  evi\  that  presses 
most,  is  avoided,  though  it  should  be  the 
road  to  a  greater  good  to  come,  or  the  only 
way  to  escape  a  greater  evlL  This  is  the 
way  in  which  brutes  act,  and  the  way  in 
which  men  n)ust  act,  till  they  come  to  the 
use  of  reason. 

As  we  grow  up  to  understanding,  we  ex- 
tend our  view  both  forward  and  bickward. 
We  reflect  upon  what  is  past,  and,  by  the 
lamp  of  experience,  discern  what  will  pro- 
bably happen  in  time  to  come.  We  find 
that  many  things  which  we  eagerly  desired, 
were  too  dearly  purchased,  and  that  things 
grievous  for  the  present,  like  nauseous  me- 
dicines, may  be  salutary  in  the  issue. 

We  learn  to  observe  the  connexions  of 
things,  and  the  consequences  of  our  actions  ; 
and,  taking  an  extended  view  of  our  exist- 
ence, past,  present,  and  future,  we  correct 
our  first  notions  of  good  and  ill,  and  form 
the  conception  of  what  is  good  or  ill  upon 
the  whole ;  which  must  be  estimated,  not 
from  the  present  feeling,  or  from  the  pre- 
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seot  mnimal  deeire  or  aversion,  bat  from  a 
due  oonaideration  of  its  consequences,  cer- 
tain or  probable,  during  the  whole  of  our 
existence.     [2101 

That  which,  taken  with  all  its  discover- 
able connections  and  consequences,  brings 
more  good  than  ill,  I  call  good  upon  the 
f9hoie. 

That  brute-aninuils  have  any  conception 
of  this  good,  I  see  no  reason  to  believe. 
And  it  is  evident  that  man  cannot  have  the 
conception  of  it,  till  reason  is  so  far  ad- 
vanced that  he  can  seriously  reflect  upon 
the  past,  and  take  a  prospect  of  the  future 
part  of  his  existence. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  very  con- 
ception of  what  is  good  or  ill  for  us  upon 
the  whole,  is  the  offspring  of  reason,  and 
can  be  only  in  beings  endowed  with  reason. 
And  if  this  conception  give  rise  to  any 
principle  of  action  in  man,  which  he  had 
not  before,  that  principle  may  very  proper- 
ly be  called  a  rational  principle  of  action. 

I  pretend  not  in  this  to  say  anything 
that  is  new,  but  what  reason  suggested  to 
those  who  first  turned  their  attention  to 
the  philosopli)  of  morals.  I  beg  leave  to 
quote  one  passage  from  Cicero,  in  his  first 
book  of  '*  Offices  ;**  wherein,  with  his  usual 
eloquence,  he  expresses  tlie  substance  of 
what  I  have  said.  And  there  is  good  rea- 
son to  think  that  Cicero  borrowed  it  from 
Pansetius,  a  Greek  philosopher  whose  books 
of '*  Offices'*  are  lost 

'*  Sed  inter  hominem  et  belluam  hoc 
niaxime  interest,  quod  hac  tantum,  quan- 
tum sensu  movetur,  ad  id  solum,  quod  adest 
quodque  prssens  est  se  accommodat,  pau- 
lulum  aduiodum  sentiens  prseteritum  aut 
futurom.  Homo  autem  quoniam  rationis 
est  particeps,  per  quam  consequentia  cer- 
nity  eausas  rerum  videt,  earumque  progres- 
aus  et  quasi  anteoessiones  non  ignorat,  si- 
militndines  eomparat,  et  rebus  pnesenti- 
bus  adjungit  atque  annectit  futuras ;  facile 
totius  vitn  cursum  videt,  ad  eamque  de- 
gendam  praparat  res  necessarias.'*     [211] 

I  observe,  in  the  next  place — That  as  soon 
as  we  have  the  conception  of  what  is  good 
or  ill  for  us  upon  the  whole,  we  are  led,  by 
our  constitution,  to  seek  the  good  and  avoid 
the  ill ;  and  this  becomes  not  only  a  prin- 
ciple of  action,,  but  a  leading  or  governing 
principle,  to  which  all  our  animal  principles 
ought  to  be  subordinate- 

1  am  very  apt  to  think,  with  Dr  Price, 
that,  in  intelligent  beings,  the  desire  of  what 
is  good,  and  aversion  to  what  is  ill,  is  neces- 
sarily connected  with  the  intelligent  nature ; 
and  that  it  is  a  contradiction  to  suppose 
such  a  being  to  have  the  notion  of  good 
without  the  desire  of  it,  or  the  notion  of  ill 
without  averskm  to  it.  Perhaps  there  may 
be  other  necessary  connections  between  nn- 
derstandinff  and  the  beet  principles  of  action, 
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which  our  faculties  are  too  weak  to  discern. 
That  they  are  necessarily  connected  m  him 
who  is  perfect  in  understanding,  we  have 
good  reason  to  believe^ 

To  prefer  a  greater  good,  though  distant, 
to  a  less  that  is  present ;  to  choose  a  pre- 
sent evil,  in  order  to  avoid  a  greater  evil, 
or  to  obtain  a  greater  good,  is,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  all  men,  wise  and  reasonable  con- 
duct ;  and,  when  a  man  acts  the  contrary 
part,  all  men  will  acknowledge  that  he  acts 
foolishly  and  unreasonably.  Nor  will  it  bo 
denied,  that,  in  innumerable  cases  ui  com- 
mon life,  our  auinoal  principles  draw  us  one 
way,  while  a  regard  to  what  is  good  on  the 
whole,  draws  us  the  contrary  way.  Thus 
the  flesh  lusteth  against  the  spirit,  and  the 
spirit  agaiubt  the  flesh,  and  these  two  are 
contrar)'.  That  in  every  conflict  of  this 
kind  the  rational  {trinciple  ought  to  prevail, 
and  the  animal  to  be  subordinate,  is  too 
evident  to  need,  or  to  admit  of  proof.  [212] 

Thus,  I  think,  it  appears,  that,  to  pursue 
what  is  good  upon  the  whole,  and  to  avoid 
what  is  ill  upon  the  whole,  is  a  rational  prin- 
ciple of  action  grounded  upon  our  constitu- 
tion as  reasonable  creatures. 

It  appears  that  it  is  not  without  just  cause, 
that  this  principle  of  action  has  m  all  ages 
been  called  reason^  in  opposition  to  our 
animal  principles,  which  in  common  lan- 
guage are  called  by  the  general  name  of  the 
passions* 

The  first  not  only  operates  in  a  calm  and 
cool  manner,  like  reason,  but  implies  real 
judgment  in  all  its  operations.  The  second — 
to  wit,  the  passions--  are  blind  desires  of 
some  particular  object,  without  any  judg- 
ment or  consideration,  whether  it  be  good 
for  us  upon  the  whole,  or  ill. 

It  appears  also,  that  the  fundamental 
maxim  of  prudence,  and  of  all  good  morals — 
That  the  passions  ought,  in  all  cases,  to  be 
under  the  dominion  of  reason — is  not  only 
self-evident,  when  rightly  understood,  but 
is  expressed  according  to  the  common  use 
and  propriety  of  language. 

The  contrary  maxim  maintained  by  Mr 
Hume,  can  only  be  defended  by  a  gross  and 
palpable  abuse  of  words.  For,  in  order  to 
defend  it,  he  must  include  under  the  pat- 
sions  that  very  principle  which  has  always, 
in  all  languages,  been  called  reason,  and 
never  was,  in  any  language,  called  a  passion. 
And  from  the  meaning  of  the  word  reason 
he  must  exclude  the  most  important  part 
of  it,  by  which  we  are  able  to  discern  and 
to  pursue  what  appears  to  be  good  upon  the 
whole.  And  thus,  including  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  reason  under  passion,  and 
making  the  least  important  part  of  reason 
to  be  the  whole,  he  defends  his  favourite 
paradox.  That  reason  is,  and  ought  to  be, 
the  servant  of  the  passions.     [213] 

To  judge  of  what  is  true  or  false  in  speou- 
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lative  pointoy  is  the  o£Bce  of  speculative 
reason  ;  and  to  judge  of  what  is  good  or  ill 
for  us  upon  the  whole,  is  the  office  of  prac- 
tical reason.  Of  true  and  false  there  are 
no  degrees ;  but  of  good  and  ill  there  are 
many  degrees,  and  many  kinds ;  and  men 
are  very  apt  to  form  erroneous  opinions 
concerning  them ;  misled  by  their  passions, 
by  the  authority  of  the  multitude,  and  by 
other  causes. 

Wise  men,  in  all  ages,  have  reckoned  it 
a  chief  point  of  wisdom,  to  make  a  ri^ht 
estimate  of  the  goods  and  evils  of  life. 
They  have  laboured  to  discover  the  errors 
of  the  multitude  on  this  important  point, 
and  to  warn  others  against  them. 

The  ancient  moralists,  though  divided 
into  sects,  all  agreed  in  this— That  opinion 
has  a  mighty  influence  upon  what  we  com- 
monly account  the  goods  and  ills  of  life,  to 
alleviate  or  to  aggravate  them. 

The  Stoics  carried  this  so  far,  as  to  con- 
clude that  they  all  depend  on  opinion.  TUfrm 
'Twikn^H  was  a  favourite  maxim  with  them. 

We  see,  indeed,  that  the  same  station  or 
condition  of  life,  which  makes  one  man 
happy,  makes  another  miserable,  and  to  a 
third  is  perfectly  indifferent.  We  see  men 
miserable  through  life,  from  vain  fears  and 
anxious  desires,  grounded  solely  upon  wrong 
opinions.  We  see  men  wear  themselves 
ont  with  toilsome  days,  and  sleepless  nights, 
in  pursuit  of  some  object  which  they  never 
attain ;  or  which,  when  attained,  gives  little 
satisfaction,  perhaps  real  disgust. 

The  evils  of  life,  which  every  man  must 
feel,  have  a  very  different  effect  upon  dif- 
ferent men.  What  sinks  one  into  despair 
and  absolute  misery,  rouses  the  virtue  and 
magnanimity  of  another,  who  bears  it  as 
the  lot  of  humanity,  and  as  the  discipline  of 
a  wise  and  merciful  Father  in  heaven.  He 
rises  superior  to  ad^crsity,  and  is  made 
wiser  and  better  by  it,  and,  consequently, 
happier.     [214] 

It  is  therefore  of  the  bst  importance,  in 
the  conduct  of  life,  to  have  just  opinions 
with  respect  to  good  and  evil ;  and,  surely, 
it  is  the  province  of  reason  to  correct  wrong 
opinions,  and  to  lead  us  into  those  that  are 
just  and  true. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  men*s  passions  and 
appetites  too  often  draw  them  to  act  con- 
trary to  their  cool  judgment  and  opinion  of 
what  is  best  for  them.  Video  meliora  prO' 
boquey  detcriora  sequor,  is  the  case  in  every 
wilful  deviation  from  our  true  interest  and 
our  duty. 

When  this  is  the  case,  the  man  is  self- 
condemned  ;  he  sees  that  he  acted  the  part 
of  a  brute  when  he  ought  to  have  acted  the 
part  of  a  man.  He  is  convinced  that 
reason  ought  to  have  restrained  his  passion, 
and  not  to  have  given  the  rein  to  it. 

When  he  feels  the  bad  effects  of  his  con- 


duct, he  imputes  them  to  himself,  and  wonld 
be  Rtuiig  with  remorse  for  his  folly,  though 
he  had  no  account  to  make  to  a  superior 
Being.  He  has  sinned  against  himself,  and 
brought  upon  his  own  h^d  the  punishment 
which  his  folly  deserved. 

From  this  we  may  see  that  this  lational 
principle  of  a  regard  to  our  ^ood  upon  the 
whole,  gives  us  the  conception  of  a  right 
and  a  ufrong  in  hunuui  conduct,  at  least  of 
a  wise  and  k  foolish.  It  produces  a  kind  of 
self-approbation,  when  the  passions  and 
appetites  are  kept  in  their  due  subjection  to 
it ;  and  a  kind  of  remorse  and  compunction 
when  it  yields  to  them.     [215] 

In  these  respects,  this  principle  is  so 
similar  to  the  moral  principle,  or  CotiMciefiee^ 
and  so  interwoven  with  it,  that  both  are 
commonly  comprehended  under  the  name 
of  Reason.  Thb  similarity  led  many  of  the 
ancient  philosophers,  and  some  among  the 
modems,  to  resolve  conscience,  or  a  sense 
of  duty,  entirely  into  a  regard  to  what  is 
good  for  us  upon  the  whole. 

That  they  are  distinct  principles  of  action, 
though  both  lead  to  the  same  conduct  in 
life,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  shew  when  I 
come  to  treat  of  conscience. 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE  TKNUBNCY  OP  THIS  PRINXPLK. 


It  has  been  the  opinion  of  the 
men,  in  all  ages,  that  this  principle,  of  a 
regard  to  our  good  upon  the  whole,  in  a 
man  duly  enlightened,  leads  to  the  practice 
of  every  virtue. 

This  was  acknowledged,  even  by  Epi- 
curus; and  the  best  moralists  among  the 
ancients  derived  all  the  virtues  from  this 
principle.  For,  among  them,  the  whole  of 
morals  was  reduced  to  this  question  ?  What 
is  the  greatest  good  $  or.  What  cmtrse  of 
conduct  is  best  for  us  upon  the  whole  9 

In  order  to  resolve  this  question,  thev 
divided  goods  into  three  classes :  the  ^oocu 
<^the  body — the  goods  of  fortune  or  ex^ 
ternal  goods — and  the  goods  of  the  mind, 
meaning,  by  the  Ust,  wisdom  and  virtue. 

Comparing  these  different  classes  of  goods, 
they  shewed,  with  convincing  evidence,  that 
the  goods  of  the  mind  are,  in  many  respects, 
superior  to  those  of  the  body  and  of  for- 
tune, not  only  as  they  have  more  dignity, 
arc  more  durable,  and  less  exposed  to  the 
strokes  of  fortune,  but  chiefly  as  they  are 
the  only  goods  in  our  power,  and  which 
dq)end  wholly  on  our  conduct.     (216] 

Epicurus  liimself  maintained,  that  the 
wise  man  may  be  happy  in  the  tranquillity 
of  his  mind,  even  when  racked  with  pain 
and  struggling  with  adversity. 

They  observed  very  justly,  that  the  goods 
r«14-216] 
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of  fortune,  and  eyen  those  of  the  body,  de- 
pend much  on  opinion ;  and  that,  when  our 
opinionof  them  is  duly  corrected  by  reason, 
vre  shall  find  them  of  small  value  in  them- 
selves. 

How  can  he  be  happy  who  phices  his 
happiness  in  things  which  it  is  not  in  his 
power  to  attain,  or  in  things  from  which, 
when  attained,  a  fit  of  sickness,  or  a  stroke 
of  fortune,  may  tear  him  asunder  ? 

The  value  we  put  upon  things,  and  our 
uneasiness  in  the  want  of  them,  depend 
upon  the  strength  of  our  desires ;  correct 
the  desire,  aud  the  uneasiness  ceases. 

The  fear  of  the  evils  of  body  and  of  for- 
tune, is  often  a  greater  evil  than  the  things 
we  fear.  As  the  wise  man  moderates  his 
desires  by  temperance,  so,  to  real  or  ima- 
ginary dangers,  he  opposes  the  shield  of 
fortitude  and  magnanimity,  which  raises 
him  above  himself,  and  makes  him  happy 
and  triumphant  in  those  moments  wherein 
others  are  most  miserable. 

These  oracles  of  reason  led  the  Stoics  so 
far  as  to  maintain^That  all  desires  and 
fears,  with  regard  to  things  not  in  our 
power,  ought  to  be  totally  eradicated ;  thai 
virtue  is  the  only  good;  that  what  we  call 
the  goods  of  the  body  and  of  fortune,  are 
really  things  indifferent,  which  may,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  prove  good  or  ill,  and, 
therefore,  have  no  intrinsic  goodness  in 
themselves;  that  our  sole  business  ought 
to  be,  to  act  our  part  well,  and  to  do  what 
is  right,  without  the  least  concern  about 
things,  not  in  our  power,  which  we  ought  ^ 
with  perfect  acquiescence,  to  leave  to  the 
care  of  Him  who  governs  the  world.  [2171 
This  noble  and  elevated  conception  nJ 
liuman  wisdom  and  duty  was  taught  bv 
Socrates,  free  from  the  extravagancies 
which  the  Stoics  afterwards  joined  with  i'. 
We  see  it  in  the  "  Alcibiades"  of  Plato,' 
from  which  Juvenal  hath  taken  it  in  hb 
tenth  satire,  and  adorned  it  with  the  graces 
of  poetry. 

<*  Omnibus  in  tcrrlt  qua  sunt  a  OadilNU  uique    C  >  1 
Aurorun  et  Oangen.  pauci  dignoecere  poMunt 
Vera  twna  atque  UH«  multum  diversa,  remota 
Erroru  nebula.    Quid  enira  ratione  timemua 
Aui  cupimtu  1  Ou««*  »•"»  «*e«tro  P«*e  concipls  u'.  te 
Coiiatua  non  pceniteat  TOtique  peracti  ? 


Nil  ergo  opUbunt  homines  f    Si  contilium  vw.  t3»«l 
Permittes  i|isia  ex\>endeTt  numinitms,  quid 
CcDveniat  nobis  rebusque  tit  utile  nostril. 
Nam  pro  jucundis  aptiifima  quseque  dabunt  Dl. 
Carior  est  illls  homo  quam  sibi.    Nos  aniroorum 
Irapulcu,  et  caeca  roagnaque  cupidlne  ducti, 
Conjugium  petimus  partumque  uxoris ;  at  illls 
Solum,  qui  puerl  qualisque  luiura  sit  uxor. 
rOraiiduin  est.  ut  «it  mens  sana  in  corpore  sanaj 
i-'urtem  posce  animum.  mortis  terrore  caien-eni, 
Qui  spacium  ▼ilse  cxtremum  inter  munera  ponat 
Nature,  qui  fcrre  qucat  quo&cunque  labores, 
Xesciat  irasci.  cupiat  nihil,  et  iwiiores 
Hercuhs  crumnai  credat  8«»osque  labores 
£C  Venere,  el  ceenis,  et  plumis.  Sardanapali. 


Monstro.  quod  Ipse  tibi  possls  dare :  semlU  certe 
Trsnquillae  per  virtu'em  patet  unica  tIisb. 
N  iillum  numen  abesi  st  sit  prudentia ;  nos  te 
Nfis  facimus.  Fortuna,  Dcam,  coeloque  locauius." 

Even  Horace,  in  his  serious  moments, 

falls  into  this  system.     [218] 

"  Nil  aiimirarl.  prope  res  est  una,  NumicI, 
Solaque  qua  possit  facere  et  servare  beaium. 

We  cannot  but  admire  the  Stoical  system 
of  morals,  even  when  we  think  that,  in 
some  points,  it  went  beyond  the  pitch  of 
human  nature.  The  virtue,  the  temperance, 
the  fortitude,  and  magnanimity  of  some 
who  sincerely  embraced  it,  amidst  all  the 
flattery  of  sovereign  power  and  the  luxury 
of  a  court,  will  be  everlasting  monuments 
to  the  honour  of  that  system,  and  to  the 
honour  of  human  nature. 

That  a  due  regard  to  what  is  best  for  us 
upon  the  whole,  in  an  enlightened  mind, 
h»ds  to  the  practice  of  every  virtue,  mav 
be  argued  from  considering  wliat  we  think 
best  for  those  for  whom  we  have  the 
strongest  affection,  and  whose  good  we 
tender  as  our  own.  In  judging  for  our- 
I  pelves,  our  passions  and  appetites  are  apt  to 
bias  our  judgment ;  but  when  we  judge  for 
others,  this  bias  is  removed,  and  we  judge 
impartially. 

What  is  it,  then,  that  a  wise  man  would 
wish  as  the  greatest  good  to  a  brother,  a 
eon,  or  a  friend  ?  ,       .,   . 

Is  it  that  he  may  spend  his  hfe  m  a  con- 
fltant  round  of  the  pleasures  of  sense,  and 
fare  sumptuously  everv  day  ? 

No,  surely  ;  we  wirii  him  to  be  a  man  of 
real  virtue  and  worth.  We  may  wish  for 
him  an  honourable  station  in  life ;  but  only 
with  this  condition,  that  he  acquit  himself 
honourably  in  it,  and  acquire  just  reputa- 
tion, by  being  useful  to  his  country  and  to 
mankind.  We  would  a  thousand  times 
rather  wish  him  honourably  to  undergo  the 
labours  of  Hercules,  than  to  dissolve  in 
pleasure  with  Sardanapalus.     [219] 

Such  would  be  the  wish  of  every  man  of 
understanding  for  the  friend  whom  he  loves 
as  his  own  souL  Such  things,  therefore, 
he  judges  to  be  best  for  him  upon  the  whole ; 
and  if  he  judees  otherwise  for  himself,  it  is 
only  because  his  judgment  is  perverted  by 
animal  passions  and  desires. 

The  sum  of  what  has  been  said  in  these 
three  chapters  amounts  to  this  :— 

There  is  a  principle  of  action  in  men  that 
are  adult  and  of  a  sound  mind,  which,  m 
all  ages,  has  been  called  reatm, and  set  in 
opposition  to  the  animal  principles  which 
we  call  the  passions.  The  ultimate  object 
of  this  principle  is  what  we  judge  to  be 
ffood  upon  the  whole.  This  U  not  the  ob- 
ject* of  any  of  o  ir  animal  principles;  they 
being  aU   directed    to  particukr  objects. 


♦  The  &ximd  Alcibiades :  which  U  not  Plato's ;  u 
rtn  be  ahewn  on  frounds  apart  from  lU  Inferionly 
to  the  genuine  works  of  that  philoeopber.— H. 

f«l7-219] 


*  The  word  o^e  should  not  be  used  f.>r  aim  or  end, 
but  exclusively  for  the  materia  etrca  gunm.^n. 
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without  any  comparisoQ  with  others,  or 
any  consideration  of  their  being  good  or  ill 
upon  the  whole. 

What  is  good  upon  the  whole  cannot  even 
be  conceived  without  the  exercise  of  rea- 
son, and  therefore  cannot  be  an  object*  to 
beings  that  have  not  some  degree  of  rea- 
son. 

As  soon  Rs  we  have  the  conception  of 
this  object,*  we  are  led,  by  our  constitu- 
tion,  to  desire  and  pursue  it.  It  justly 
claims  a  preference  to  all*oljjccts  of  pursuit 
that  can  come  in  competition  with  it.  In 
preferring  it  to  any  gratification  that  op- 
poses it,  or  in  submitting  to  any  pain  or 
mortification  which  it  requires,  we  act  ac- 
cording to  reason ;  and  every  such  action  is 
accompanied  with  self-approbation  and  the 
approbation  of  mankind.  Tlie  contrary  ac- 
tions are  accompanied  with  sluune  and  self- 
condemnation  in  the  agent,  and  with  con- 
tempt in  the  spectator,  as  foolish  and  un- 
reasonable.    [220] 

The  right  application  of  this  principle  to 
our  conduct  requires  an  extensive  prospect 
of  human  life,  and  a  correct  judgment  and 
estimate  of  its  goods  and  evils,  with  re- 
■pect  to  their  intrinsic  worth  and  dignity, 
their  constancy  and  duration,  and  their  at- 
tainablcness.  He  must  be  a  wise  man  in- 
deed, if  any  such  man  thore  be,  who  can 
perceive,  in  every  instance,  or  even  in  every 
important  instance,  what  is  best  for  him 
upon  the  whole,  if  he  have  no  other  rule  to 
direct  his  conduct 

However,  according  to  the  best  judgment 
which  wise  men  have  been  able  to  form, 
this  principle  leads  to  the  practice  of  every 
Tirtue.  It  leads  directly  to  the  virtues  of 
Prudence,  Temperance,  and  Fortitude. 
And,  when  we  consider  ourselves  as  social 
creatures,  whoso  happiness  or  misery  is  very 
much  connected  with  that  of  our  fellow- 
men;  when  we  consider  that  there  arc 
many  benevolent  affections  planted  in  our 
constitution,  whose  exertions  make  a  capi- 
tal part  of  our  good  and  enjoyment :  from 
these  consideration?,  this  principle  leads  us 
also,  though  more  indirectly,  to  the  prac- 
tice of  justice,  humanity,  and  all  the  social 
virtues. 

It  is  true,  that  a  regard  to  our  own  good 
cannot,  of  itself,  produce  any  benevolent 
affection.  But,  if  such  affections  be  a  part 
of  our  constitution,  and  if  the  exercise  of 
them  make  a  capital  part  of  our  happiness, 
a  regard  to  our  own  good  ought  to  lead  us 
to  cultivate  and  exercise  them,  as  every  be- 
nevolent affection  makes  the  good  of  others 
to  be  our  own.     [221 ) 


*  S^e  the  Ust  note. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

DEFECTS  OP  THIS  PRINCIPLK. 

Having  explained  the  nature  of  this 
principle  of  action,  and  shewn  in  general 
the  tenor  of  conduct  to  which  it  leads,  I 
shall  conclude  what  relates  to  it,  by  point- 
ing out  some  of  its  defects,  if  it  be  supposed, 
as  it  has  been  by  some  philosophers,  to  be 
the  only  regulating  prmciple  of  human 
conduct. 

Upon  that  supposition,  it  would  neither 
be  a  sufficiently  plain  rule  of  conduct,  nor 
would  it  raise  the  human  character  to  that 
degree  of  perfection  of  which  it  is  capable, 
nor  would  it  yield  so  much  real  happiness 
as  when  it  is  joined  with  another  rational 
principle  of  action — to  wit,  a  disinterested 
regard  to  duty. 

Firsty  I  apprehend  the  greater  part  of 
mankind  can  never  attain  such  extensive 
views  of  human  life,  and  so  correct  a  judg- 
ment of  good  and  ill,  as  the  rinht  applica- 
tion of  this  principle  requires. 

The  authority  of  the  poet  before  quoted,* 
is  of  weight  in  this  point.  *'  Pauci  dignos- 
cere*  possunt  vera  bona,  reniot&  erroris 
nebula.*'  The  ignorance  of  the  bulk  of 
mankind  concurs  with  the  strength  of  their 
passions  to  lead  them  into  error  in  this  most 
important  point. 

Every  man,  in  his  calm  moments,  wishes 
to  know  what  is  best  for  him  on  the  whole, 
and  to  do  it.  But  the  difficulty  of  discover- 
ing it  clearly,  amidst  such  variety  of  opiiiiona 
and  the  importunity  of  present  desires, 
tempt  men  to  give  over  the  seardi,  and  to 
yield  to  the  i)rescnt  inclination.     [222] 

Though  pIiiloHophcrs  and  moralists  have 
taken  much  laudable  |>ains  to  correct  the 
errors  of  mankind  in  this  great  point,  their 
instructions  are  known  to  few ;  they  have 
little  influence  upon  the  greater  part  of 
those  to  whom  they  arc  known,  and  some- 
times little  even  upon  the  philosopher 
himself. 

Speculative  discoveries  gradually  spread 
from  the  knowing  to  the  ignorant,  and  dif- 
fuse themselves  over  all ;  so  that,  with  re- 
gard to  them,  the  world,  it  may  be  hoped, 
will  still  be  growing  wiser.  But  the  errors 
of  men,  with  regard  to  what  is  truly  good 
or  ill,  after  being  discovered  and  rcfut^  in 
every  age,  are  etiU  prevalent 

Men  stand  in  need  of  a  sharper  monitor 
to  their  duty  than  a  dubious  view  of  distant 
good.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  a 
present  sense  of  duty  has,  in  many  cases, 
a  stronger  influeuce  tlian  the  apprehension 
of  distant  good  would  liave  of  itself.  And 
it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  a  sense  of  guilt 
and  demerit  is  a  more  pungent  reprover 


*JuTenai..|f. 
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than  the  bare  apprehension  of  having  mis- 
taken our  true  interest. 

The  brave  soldier,  in  exposing  himself  to 
danger  and  death,  is  animated,  not  by  a 
cold  computation  of  the  g  jod  and  the  ill,  but 
by  a  noble  and  elevated  sense  of  military 
duty. 

A  philosopher  shews,  by  a  copious  and 
just  induction,  what  is  our  real  good,  and 
what  our  ill  But  this  kind  of  reasoning  is 
not  easily  apprehended  by  the  bulk  of  men- 
It  has  too  little  force  upun  their  minds  to 
resist  the  sophistry  of  the  passions.  They 
are  apt  to  think  that,  if  such  rules  be  goud 
in  the  general,  they  may  admit  of  particu- 
lar exceptions,  and  tliat  what  is  good  fcir 
the  greater  part,  may,  to  some  persons,  on 
account  of  particular  circumstances,  be  ill. 

Thus,  I  apprehend,  that,  if  wo  had  no 
phuner  rule  to  direct  our  conduct  in  lifo 
than  a  regard  to  our  greatest  good,  the 
greatest  part  of  mankind  would  be  fatally 
misled,  even  by  ignorance  of  the  road  to  it. 
[223] 

Seconifyy  Though  a  steady  pursuit  of  our 
own  real  good  may,  in  an  enlightened  mind, 
produce  a  kind  of  virtue  which  is  entitled 
to  some  degree  of  approbation,  yet  it  can 
never  produce  the  noblest  kind  of  virtuo 
which  claims  our  highest  love  and  esteem. 

We  account  him  a  wise  man  who  is  wise 
fur  himself;  and,  if  he  prosecutes  this  Ciid 
through  difficulties  and  temptations  that  lie 
in  his  way,  his  character  is  far  superior  to 
tliat  of  the  man  who,  having  the  same  end 
in  view,  is  continually  starting  out  of  the 
road  to  it  from  an  attachment  to  his  appe- 
tites and  passions,  and  doing  every  day 
what  he  knows  he  shall  heartily  repent. 

Yet,  after  all,  this  wise  man,  whoso 
thoughts  and  cares  are  all  centred  ulti- 
mately in  himself,  who  indulges  even  his 
social  affections  only  with  a  view  to  his  own 
good,  is  not  the  man  whom  we  cordially  love 
and  esteem. 

Like  a  cunning  merchant,  he  carries  his 
goods  to  the  best  market,  and  watches  every 
opportunity  of  putting  them  off  to  the  best 
account.  He  does  well  and  wisely.  But 
it  is  for  himself.  We  owe  him  nothing  upon 
this  account  Even  when  he  does  good  to 
others,  he  means  only  to  serve  himself ;  and, 
therefore,  has  no  just  cUiim  to  their  grati- 
tude or  affection. 

This  sarely,  if  it  bo  virtue,  is  not  the 
noblest  kind,  but  a  low  and  mercenary  spe- 
cies of  it.  It  can  neither  give  a  noble  ele- 
vation to  the  mind  that  possesses  it,  nor 
attract  the  esteem  and  love  of  others.  L  224  ] 

Our  cordial  love  and  esteem  is  due  only 
to  the  man  whose  soul  is  not  contracted 
within  itself,  but  embraces  a  more  exten- 
sive object :  who  loves  virtue,  not  for  her 
dowry  only,  but  for  her  own  sake :  whose 
benerolenee  is  not  selfish,  but  generous  ai:d 


disiuterested :  who,  forgetful  of  himself,  has 
the  common  good  at  heart,  not  as  the  means 
only,  but  as  the  end :  who  abhors  what  is 
base,  though  ho  were  to  be  a  gainer  by  it ; 
and  loves  that  which  is  right,  although  he 
should  suffer  by  it. 

Such  a  man  we  esteem  the  perfect  man, 
compared  with  whom  he  who  has  no  other 
aim  but  good  to  himself  is  a  mean  and  des- 
picable character. 

Disinterested  goodness  and  rectitude  is 
the  glory  of  the  Divino  Nature,  without 
which  he  might  be  an  object  of  fear  or  hope, 
but  not  of  true  devotion.  And  it  is  the 
image  of  this  divine  attribute  in  the  human 
character  that  is  the  glory  of  man. 

To  serve  God  and  be  useful  to  mankind, 
without  any  concern  about  our  own  ^ood 
and  happiness,  is,  I  believe,  beyond  the 
pitch  of  human  nature.  But  to  serve  God 
and  bo  useful  to  men,  merely  to  obtain 
good  to  ourselves,  or  to  avoid  ill,  is  servility, 
and  not  that  liberal  service  which  true  de- 
votion and  real  virtue  require. 

Thirdly,  Though  one  might  be  ape  to 
think  that  he  has  the  best  chance  for  liap- 
pincss  who  has  no  other  end  of  his  deliber- 
ate actions  but  his  own  good,  yet  a  little 
consideration  may  satisfy  us  of  the  con- 
trary. 

A  cohcem  for  our  own  good  b  not  a  prin- 
ciple that,  of  itself,  gives  any  enjoyment. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  apt  to  fill  the  mind 
with  fear,  and  care,  and  anxiety.  And 
these  concomitants  of  this  principle  ufteii 
give  paui  and  uneasiness,  that  overbaUnco 
the  good  they  have  in  view.     [225] 

We  may  here  compare,  in  point  of  pre- 
sent happiness,  two  imaginary  characters  : 
The  first,  of  the  man  who  has  no  other  ulti- 
mate end  of  his  deliberate  actions  but  his 
own  good ;  and  who  has  no  regard  to  virtue 
or  duty,  but  as  the  means  to  that  end. 
The  second  character  is  that  of  the  man 
who  is  not  indifferent  with  regard  to  his 
own  good,  but  has  another  ultimate  end 
perfectly  consistent  with  it — to  wit,  a  dis- 
interested love  of  virtue,  for  its  own  sake, 
or  a  regard  to  duty  as  an  end. 

Comparing  these  two  characters  in  point 
of  happiness,  that  we  may  ^ivo  all  possible 
advantage  to  the  selfit>h  principle,  wo  shall 
suppose  the  man  who  is  actuated  solely  by 
it,  to  be  so  far  enlightened  as  to  see  it  his 
interest  to  live  soberly,  righteously,  and 
godly  in  the  world,  and  that  he  follows  the 
same  course  of  conduct  from  the  motive  of 
his  own  good  only,  which  the  other  does, 
in  a  great  measure,  or  in  some  measure, 
from  a  sense  of  duty  and  rectitude 

We  put  the  case  so  as  tliat  the  difference 
between  these  two  persons  may  be,  not  in 
what  they  do,  but  in  the  motive  fiom  which 
they  do  it ;  and,  I  think,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  who  acts  from  the  noblcnt 
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and  most  generous  motive,  will  have  most 
happiness  in  his  conduct. 

The  one  Uibours  only  for  hire,  without 
any  love  to  the  work.  The  other  loves  the 
work,  and  thinks  it  the  noblest  and  most 
honourable  he  can  be  employed  in.  To 
the  first,  the  mortification  and  self-denial 
which  the  course  of  virtue  requires,  is  a 
grievous  task,  which  he  submits  to  only 
through  necessity.  To  the  other  it  is  vic- 
tory and  triumph,  in  the  most  honourable 
warfare.     [226] 

It  ought  farther  to  be  considered — That 
although  wise  men  have  concluded  that 
virtue  is  the  only  road  to  happiness,  this 
conclusion  is  founded  chiefly  upon  the 
natural  respect  men  have  for  virtue,  and 
.  the  good  or  happiness  that  is  intrinsic  to  it 
and  arises  from  the  love  of  it.  If  we  sup- 
pose a  man,  as  we  now  do,  altogether  des- 
titute of  this  principle,  who  considered 
virtix  only  as  the  means  to  another  end, 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  he  would 
ever  take  it  to  be  the  road  to  happiness, 
but  would  wander  for  ever  seeking  this 
object,  where  it  is  not  to  be  found. 

The  road  of  duty  is  so  plain  that  the 
man  who  seeks  it  with  an  upright  heart 
cannot  greatly  err  from  it  But  the  road 
to  happiness,  if  that  be  supposed  the  only 
end  our  nature  leads  us  to  pursue,  would 
be  found  dark  and  intricate,  full  of  snares 
and  dangers,  and  therefore  not  to  be  trodden 
without  fear,  and  care,  and  perplexity. 

The  happy  man,  therefore,  is  not  he 
whose  happiness  is  his  only  care,  but  he 
who,  with  perfect  resignation,  leaves  the 
care  of  his  happiness  to  him  who  made 
him,  while  he  pursues  with  ardour  the  road 
of  his  duty. 

This  gives  an  elevation  to  his  mind, 
which  \a  real  happiness.  Instead  of  care, 
and  fear,  and  anxiety,  and  disappointment, 
it  brings  joy  and  triumph.  1 1  gives  a  relish 
to  every  good  wq  enjoy,  and  brings  good 
out  of  evil. 

And  as  no  man  can  be  indifferent  about 
his  happiness,  the  good  man  has  the  con- 
solation to  know  that  he  consults  his  hap- 
jiiness  most  effectually  when,  without  any 
paintul  anxiety  about  future  events,  he  does 
his  duty. 

Thus,  I  think,  it  appears— That,  although 
a  regard  to  our  good  upon  the  whole,  be  a 
rational  principle  in  man,  yet  if  it  be  sup- 
posed the  only  regulating  principle  of  our 
conduct,  it  would  be  a  more  uncertain  rule, 
it  would  give  far  less  perfection  to  the 
human  character,  and  far  less  happiness, 
than  when  joined  with  another  rational  prin- 
ciple—to wit,  a  regard  to  duty.     [227] 


CHAPTER  V. 

OP  THE  NOTION  OP  DUTY,  RBCTITUPB,  MURAL 
OBLIGATION. 

A  BBiNO  endowed  with  the  animal  prin- 
ciples of  action  only,  may  be  capable  of 
being  trained  to  certain  purposes  by  dis- 
cipline, as  we  see  many  brute-animals  are, 
but  would  be  altogether  incapable  of  being 
governed  by  law. 

The  subject  of  law  must  have  the  con- 
ception of  a  general  rule  of  conduct,  which, 
without  some  degree  of  reason,  be  cannot 
have.  He  must  likewise  have  a  sufficient 
inducement  to  obey  the  law,  even  when  his 
strongest  animal  desires  draw  him  the  con- 
trary way. 

This  inducement  may  be  a  sense  of  iii- 
leresff  or  a  sense  of  datt/y  or  both  concur- 
ring. 

These  are  the  only  principles  I  am  able 
to  conceive,  which  can  reasonably  induce  a 
man  to  regulate  all  his  actions  according  to 
a  certain  general  rule  or  law.  They  may 
therefore  be  justly  called  the  rationai  prin- 
ciples of  action,  since  they  can  have  no 
place  but  in  a  being  endowed  with  reason, 
and  since  it  is  by  them  only  that  man  is 
capable  either  of  political  or  of  moral  go- 
vernment. 

Without  them  human  life  would  l>e  like 
a  ship  at  sea  without  hands,  left  to  be 
carried  by  winds  and  tides  as  they  happen. 
It  belones  to  the  rational  part  of  our  nature 
to  intend  a  certain  pert,  as  the  end  of  the 
voyage  of  life ;  to  take  the  advantage  of 
winds  and  tides  «hcn  they  are  favourable, 
and  to  bear  up  against  them  when  they  are 
unfavourable.     [228] 

A  sense  of  interest  may  induce  us  to  do 
this,  when  a  suitable  reward  is  set  before 
us.  But  there  is  a  nobler  principle  in  the 
constitution  of  man,  which,  in  many  cases, 
gives  a  clearer  and  more  certain  rule  of 
conduct,  than  a  regard  merely  to  interest 
would  give,  and  a  principle,  without  which 
man  would  not  be  a  moral  agent 

A  man  is  prudent  when  he  consults  his 
real  interest ;  but  he  cannot  be  virtuous,  if 
he  has  no  regard  to  duty. 

I  proceed  now  to  consider  this  regard 
to  Duty  as  a  rational  principle  of  action 
in  man,  and  as  that  principle  alone  by 
which  he  is  capable  either  of  virtue  or 
vice. 

I  shall  first  offer  some  observations  with 
regard  to  the  general  notion  qf  duty^  ani 
if  contrary  y  or  of  right  and  wrong  in  human 
conduct^  and  then  consider,  how  we  come  to 
judge  and  determine  certain  things  in  hU' 
man  conduct  to  be  right,  and  others  to  be 
wrong. 

With  regard  to  the  notion  or  conception 
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of  Duty,  I  take  it  to  be  too  siinple  to  admit 
of  a  logical  definition. 

We  can  define  it  only  by  synonymous 
words  or  phrases,  or  by  its  properties  and 
necessary  concomitants,  as  when  we  say 
that  it  is  whai  tee  ought  io  do — what  is  fair 
and  honest^-what  i*  approvaUe~-what  every 
man  profeues  to  be  the  rule  qfhU  conduct — 
vhat  all  men  praue— and,  what  is  in  itself 
laudable y  though  no  man  should  praise  it, 

I  obeerre,  in  the  nejft  place,  That  the 
notion  of  duty  cannot  be  resolved  into  that 
of  interest,  or  what  is  most  for  our  happi- 
ness.    [229] 

Every  man  may  be  satisfied  of  this  who 
attends  to  his  own  conceptions,  and  the 
language  of  all  mankind  aiiews  it.  When 
I  say,  This  is  my  interest,  I  mean  one  thing ; 
when  I  say.  It  ia  my  duty,  I  mean  another 
thing.  And,  though  the  same  course  of 
action,  when  righUy  understood,  may  be 
both  my  duty  and  my  interest,  the  concep- 
tions are  very  different.  Both  are  reason- 
able motives  to  action,  but  quite  distinct  in 
their  nature. 

I  presume  it  will  be  granted,  that,  in  every 
man  of  real  worth,  there  is  a  principle  of 
honour,  a  regard  to  what  is  honourable  or 
dishonourable,  very  distinct  from  a  regard 
to  his  interest.  It  is  folly  in  a  man  to  dis- 
regard his  interest,  but  to  do  what  is  dis- 
honourable, is  baseness.  The  first  may 
move  our  pity,  or,  in  some  cases,  our  con- 
tempt; but  the  last  provokes  our  indigna- 


Ab  these  two  principles  are  different  in 
their  nature,  and  not  resolvable  into  one, 
so  the  principle  of  honour  is  evidently  supe- 
rior in  dignity  to  that  of  interest. 

No  man  would  allow  him  to  be  a  man  of 
honour  who  should  plead  his  interest  to 
justify  what  he  acknowledged  to  be  dis- 
honourable; but  to  sacrifice  interest  to 
honour  never  costs  a  blush. 

It  likewise  will  be  allowed  by  every  man 
of  honour,  that  this  principle  is  not  to  be 
resolved  into  a  regard  to  our  reputation 
among  men,  otherwise  the  man  of  honour 
would  not  deserve  to  be  trusted  in  the  dark. 
He  would  have  no  aversion  to  lie,  or  cheat, 
or  play  the  coward,  when  he  had  no  dread 
of  being  discovered.     [230] 

I  take  it  for  granted,  therefore,  that  every 
man  of  real  honour  feels  an  abhorrence  of 
certain  actions,  because  they  are  in  them- 
selves base,  and  feels  an  obligation  to  cer- 
tain other  actions,  because  they  are  in  them- 
selves what  honour  requires,  and  this  in- 
dependently of  any  consideration  of  interest 
or  reputation. 

Tins  is  an  immediate  moral  obligation. 
This  principle  of  honour,  which  is  acknow- 
ledged by  all  men  who  pretend  to  character, 
is  only  another  name  for  what  we  call  a 
regard  to  duty,  to  rectitude,  to  propriety  of 
[989-S31] 


conduct*  It  is  a  moral  obligation  which 
obliges  a  man  to  do  certain  things  because 
they  are  right,  and  not  to  do  ot^er  thini;8 
because  they  are  wrong. 

Ask  the  man  of  honour  why  he  thinks 
himself  obliged  to  pay  a  debt  of  honour  ? 
The  very  question  shocks  him.  To  sup- 
pose that  he  needs  any  other  inducement  to 
do  it  but  the  principle  of  honour,  is  to  sup- 
pose that  he  has  no  honour,  no  worth,  and 
deserves  no  esteem. 

There  is,  therefore,  a  principle  in  man, 
which,  when  he  acts  according  to  it,  gives 
him  a  consciousness  of  worth,  and,  when  he 
acts  contrary  to  it,  a  sense  of  demerit. 

From  the  varieties  of  education,  of  fashion, 
of  prejudices,  and  of  habits,  men  may  dif- 
fer much  in  opinion  with  regard  to  the  ex- 
tent of  this  principle,  and  of  what  it  com- 
mands and  forbids ;  but  the  notion  of  it,  as 
far  as  it  is  carried,  is  the  same  in  all.  It 
is  tliat  which  gives  a  man  real  worth,  and 
is  the  object  of  moral  approbation.    [231  ] 

Men  of  rank  caU  it  honour,  and  too  often 
confine  it  to  certain  virtues  that  are  thought 
most  essential  to  their  rank.  The  vulgar 
call  it  hinetty^  probity,  virtue,  conscience. 
Philosophers  have  given  it  the  names  of 
the  moral  sense^  the  moral  faculty,  rectitude. 

The  universality  of  this  principle  in  men 
that  are  grown  up  to  years  of  understand- 
ing and  reflection,  is  evident.  The  words 
that  express  it,  the  names  of  the  virtues 
which  it  commands,  and  of  the  vices  which 
it  forbids,  the  ou^M  and  ought  no/ which 
express  its  dictates,  make  an  essential  part 
of  every  language.  The  natural  affections 
of  respect  to  worthy  characters,  of  resent- 
ment of  injuries,  of  gratitude  for  favours, 
of  indignation  against  the  worthless,  are 
parts  of  the  human  constitution  which  sup- 
pose a  right  and  a  wrong  in  conduct.  Many 
transactions  that  are  found  necessary  in 
the  rudest  societies  go  upon  the  same  sup- 
position. In  all  testimony,  in  all  promises, 
and  in  all  contracts,  there  is  necessarily  im- 
plied a  moral  obligation  on  one  party,  and 
a  trust  in  the  other,  grounded  upon  this 
obligation. 

The  variety  of  opinions  among  men  in 
points  of  morality,  is  not  greater,  but,  as  I 
apprehend,  much  less  than  in  speculative 
points;  and  this  variety  is  as  easily  ac- 
counted for,  from  the  common  causes  of 
error,  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other ;  so 
that  it  is  not  more  evident,  that  there  is  a 
real  distinction  between  true  and  false,^  in 
matters  of  speculation,  than  that  there  is  a 
real  distinction  between  right  and  wrong  in 
human  conduct. 

Mr  Hume*s  authority,  if  there  were  any 
need  of  it,  is  of  weight  in  this  matter,  be- 

*  This  would  be  true  vere  the  tcnn  Honour  ufcd 
In  EngiUh  in  the  Mine  latitude  at  the  Latin  term 
Hon^um.^H. 
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caose  he  w:is  not  vont  to  go  rashly  into 
vulgar  opmion& 

"  Those,"  says  he,  "  who  have  denied 
the  reality  of  moral  distinctions,  may  be 
ranked  among  the  disingenuous  disputants'* 
(who  really  do  not  believe  the  opinions  they 
defend,  but  engage  in  the  controversy,  from 
affectation,  from  a  spirit  of  opiHwition,  or 
from  a  desire  of  shewing  wit  and  ingenuity 
superior  to  the  rest  of  mankind) ;  **  nor  is  it 
conceivable,  that  any  human  creature  could 
ever  seriously  believe  that  all  characters 
and  actions  were  alike  entitled  to  the  regard 
and  affection  of  every  one.     [232] 

**  Let  a  man's  inHonsibilitv  be  ever  no 
great,  he  must  often  be  touched  with  the 
images  of  right  and  wrong  ;  and  let  his  pre- 
judices be  ever  so  obstinate,  he  must  observe 
that  others  are  susceptible  of  like  imprrs- 
sions.  The  only  way,  therefore,  of  con- 
vincing an  antagoniKt  of  this  kind,  is  to  leave 
him  to  himself  For,  finding  that  nobody 
keeps  up  the  controversy  with  him,  it  is 
probable  he  will  at  last,  of  himself,  from 
mere  woarinehs,  como  over  to  the  side  of 
common  senso  and  reason.**  [  Principles  of 
MoraiM,  §  I.] 

What  we  call  right  and  honourable  in 
human  conduct,  was,  by  the^ancients,  called 
honrMtumy  r«  iuoir  [s«A««  ««u  mymStt,  and  s«A« 
»iym9M\ ;  of  which TuUy  says,  **  Quod  vere 
dicimus,  etiamsi  a  nullo  laudctur,  nutura 
esse  Isudabile."     {De  Officii^,  L.  I.  c.  iv.J 

All  the  ancient  sectH,  except  the  Epi- 
cureans, distinguished  the  houeslum  from 
the  uii/e,  as  we  distingulHli  what  is  a  manV 
duty  from  what  is  his  interest. 

The  word  officium,  Hm6;i»n^  extended  both 
to  the  fionesinm  and  the  nhle ;  so  that  every 
reasonable  action,  proceeding  either  ln)ni  a 
sense  of  duty  or  a  Kcnse  of  interest,  was 
called  ^/iM/w."  It  is  defmed  by  Cicero  to 
bo — **  Id  quod  cur  factum  sit  ratio  proha- 
bilis  reddi  potest.  **•!•  We  commonly  render 
it  by  the  word  dufy,  but  it  is  more  extensive; 
fur  the  word  duti/f  in  the  English  language, 

I  think,  is  commonly  applied  only  to  what 
the  ancients  called  hontKfum.X  Cicero,  and 
Pan.rtius  before  him,  treating  of  offices, 
tii'bt  point  out  those  that  are  grounded  upon 
the  htmesfum,  and  next  those  that  are 
grounded  upon  the  utiir. 

The  most  ancient  philosophical  system 
concerning  the  principles  of  action  in  the 
hnnian  mind,  and,  I  think,  the  most  agrcc- 

II  hie  to  nature,  is  that  which  we  find  in 
ftome  fragments  of  the  ancient  Pythago- 

*  The  Stoicf  divldtd  ««^'«m  (offlcium)  into 
Kctri^BmiAM  (rtcU  /actum— absolulum,  sUv  jtcr/cc- 
turn,  iifftctumj,  and  x«9t,xM  /Airt*  (commune,  tut 
medium^  t^eium.j'-  H. 

t  'IhitdcAiiition  docs  not  apply  to  xdKi««ir  or  qglL 
cium,  in  general,  l)Ut  onlyto  Mtidii»»iruir§t.  qfficiu»' 
Cfmrnune.    See  Cict-ro  Dt  Qfficiii,  L.  I.  e.  tii.  -11. 

t  That  i<,  it  it  limited  to  (he  »«r^0«/««  or  p(r^< 
Turn  ofPcium.— II. 


reans,*  and  which  is  adopted  by  Plato,  and 
explained  in  some  of  his  dialogues.     [2331 

According  to  this  system,  there  is  a  leact- 
ing  principle  in  the  soul,  which,  like  the 
supreme  power  in  a  commonwealth,  has 
authority  and  right  to  govern.  This  lead- 
ing principle  they  called  lUoMon.  It  is  that 
which  distinguishes  men  that  arc  adult  from 
brutes,  idiots,  and  infants.  The  inferior 
principles,  which  are  under  the  authority  of 
the  leading  principle,  are  our  passions  and 
apiK'tites,  which  we  have  in  common  with 
the  brutes. 

Cicero  adopts  this  system,  and  expresses 
it  well  in  few  words.  "  Duplex  enim  est 
vis  animorum  atque  naturffv  Una  pars  in 
appctitu  j)osita  est,  quee  est  iff*ii  groeoe, 
qua)  hominem  hue  et  illuc  rapit ;  altera  in 
ratione,  quce  docet,  et  exph'.nat  quid  facicn- 
dtim  fugiendumve  sit  Ita  fit  ut  ratio 
pncsit  opjietitus  obtemperet. *'—[!)«  Offi' 
ciis,  L.  I.  c.  28.1 

This  division  of  o  ;r  active  j»rinciplcs  r;iii 
hardly,  indeed,  be  accounted  a  discovory  of 
philosophy,  because  it  has  I)een  comni<in  t«» 
the  unlearned  in  all  a^es  of  the  world,  and 
seems  to  bo  dictated  by  the  common  sense 
of  mankind. 

What  I  would  now  observe  concerning 
this  common  division  of  our  active  powers, 
is,  that  the  leading  principle,  which  Li  called 
lieasotiy  comprelicnds  lK>th  a  regard  to  what 
is  right  and  honourable,  and  a  regard  to 
our  happiness  upon  the  whole. 

Although  these  bo  reafly  two  distinct 
principles  of  actioii,  it  is  ery  natural  to 
comprehend  them  under  one  name,  because 
both  aro  leading  principles,  both  suppose 
the  use  of  Reason,  and,  when  rightly  under- 
stood, both  lead  to  the  same  coune  oi'  lii'e. 
They  are  like  two  fountains,  whose  streams 
unite  and  run  in  the  same  channel. 

When  a  man,  on  one  occasion,  consults 
his  real  happiness  in  things  not  inconsistent 
with  his  duty,  though  in  opposition  to  the 
solicitation  of  appetite  or  passion  ;  and 
when,  on  another  occasion,  without  any 
selfish  consideration,  ho  does  what  is  right 
and  honourable,  because  it  is  so — in  both 
these  cases,  he  acts  reasonably ;  every  man 
approves  of  his  conduct,  and  calls  it  reason- 
able, or  according  to  reasom     [234] 

So  that,  when  we  speak  of  reason  as  a 
principle  of  action  in  man,  it  includra  a  re- 
gard both  to  the  honrthim  and  to  the  utilf* 
Both  are  combined  under  one  name  ;  and, 
accordingly,  the  dictates  of  both,  in  the 
Latin  tongue,  were  combined  under  the 
name  fffieium,  and   in   the   Greek    under 

If  wo  examine  the  abstract  notion   of 


*  Which  are,  howcTer,  all  spurious,  and  written 
long  subscqueuily  to  Plata  The  moral  s>siein  of 
ttirM)  tragments  is  aI«o  principally  accommodated  to 
thatot  Arirtotle.—  ll. 

1  «,*» -sail 
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Duty,  or  Moral  Obligation,  it  appears  to  be 
neither  any  real  quality  of  the  action  con- 
sidered by  itself,  nor  of  the  agent  con- 
sidered without  respect  to  the  action,  but  a 
certain  relation  between  the  one  and  the 
other. 

Wiien  we  say  a  man  ought  to  do  such  a 
thing,  the  ottg'it,  which  expresses  the  moral 
obligation,  has  a  respect,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  the  person  who  ought ;  and,  on  the  other, 
to  the  action  which  he  ouglit  to  do.  Those 
two  correlates  are  essential  to  every  moral 
obligation ;  take  away  either,  and  it  has  no 
existence.  So  that,  if  we  seek  the  place  of 
moral  obligation  among  the  categories,  it 
belongs  to  the  category  of  relation.* 

There  are  many  relations  of  things,  of 
which  we  have  the  most  distinct  conception, 
without  being  able  to  define  them  logically. 
Equality  and  proportion  are  relations  be- 
tween quantities,  which  every  miui  under- 
stands, but  no  man  can  define. 

MonU  obligation  is  a  relation  of  its  own 
kind,  which  every  man  understands,  but  is, 
perhaps,  too  simple  to  admit  of  logical  de- 
finition. Like  all  other  relations,  it  may  be 
changed  or  annihilated  by  a  cliange  in  any 
of  the  two  related  things — I  mean  the  agent 
or  the  action.     [235] 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  improi)cr  to  point 
out  briefly  the  circumstances,  both  in  the 
action  and  in  the  agent,  wliich  are  neces- 
sary to  constitute  moral  obligation.  The 
universal  agreement  of  men  in  these,  shews 
that  they  have  one  and  the  same  notion  of  it. 

With  regard  to  the  action,  it  must  be  a 
voluntary  action,  or  prestation  of  the  i)er- 
son  obliged,  and  not  of  another.  There 
can  be  no  moral  obligation  upon  a  man  to 
be  six  feet  high.  Nor  can  1  be  under  a 
moral  obligation  that  another  person  should 
do  such  a  thing.  His  actions  must  be  im- 
puted to  himself,  and  mine  only  to  n:c, 
either  for  praise  or  blame. 

I  need  hardly  mention,  that  a  person  can 
be  under  a  moral  obligation,  only  to  things 
within  the  sphere  of  his  natural  power. 

As  to  the  party  obliged,  it  is  evident 
there  can  be  no  moral  obligation  upon  an 
inanimate  tiling.  To  si)eak  of  moral  obli- 
gation upon  a  stone  or  a  tree  is  ridiculous, 
because  it  contradicts  every  man's  notion 
of  moral  obligation. 

The  person  obliged  must  have  under- 
standing and  will,  and  some  degree  of  active 
power.  He  must  not  only  have  the  natural 
uculty  of  understanding,  but  the  means  of 
knowing  his  obligation.  An  invincible 
ignorance  of  this  destroys  all  moral  obligation. 

The  opinion  of  the  agent  in  doing  the 


*  TlwaDeienta  rightly  founded  the  MmXit  orkonttlum 
on  I  be  «{*«**  oi*  decorum  ;  that  Is,  they  contidcrvd  an 
actkm  to  be  vinuou*  which  was  perfunned  in  har. 
OMNiy  with  the  rclaUons  nccetury  and  accidental  of 
thtajCDL-H. 


action  gives  it  its  moral  denomination.  If 
ho  does  a  materiaUy  good  action,  without 
any  belief  of  its  being  good,  but  from  some 
other  principle,  it  is  no  good  action  in  him. 
And  if  he  does  it  with  the  belief  of  its  being 
ill,  it  is  ill  in  him.     [236] 

Thus,  if  a  man  should  give  to  his  neigh- 
bour a  (H)tion  which  he  really  believes  will 
poison  him,  but  which,  in  the  event,  proves 
salutary,  and  does  much  good;  in  moral 
estimation,  he  is  a  poisoner,  and  not  a  bene- 
factor. 

These  qualifications  of  the  action  and  of 
the  agent,  in  moral  obligation,  are  self- 
evident  ;  and  the  agreement  of  all  men  in 
them  shews  that  all  men  have  the  same 
notion,  and  a  distinct  notion  of  moral  obli- 
gation. 

CHAPTER  Vr. 

OP  THE  SENSE  OP  DUTV. 

We  are  next  to  consider,  how  we  learn 
to  judge  and  determine,  that  this  is  right, 
and  that  is  wrong. 

The  abstract  notion  of  moral  good  and 
ill  would  be  of  no  use  to  direct  our  life,  if 
we  had  not  the  power  of  applying  it  to  par- 
ticular actions,  and  determining  what  is 
morally  good,  and  wliat  is  morally  ill. 

Some  philosophers,  with  whom  I  agree, 
ascribe  this  to  an  original  power  or  faculty 
in  man,  which  they  call  the  Aforal  Scn.\e, 
the  Moved  Faculty,  i'ontcit^nce.  Others  think 
that  our  moral  sentiments  may  be  account- 
ed for  without  supposing  any  original  sense 
or  faculty  appropriated  to  that  purpose,  and 
go  into  very  different  systems  to  account 
for  them. 

I  am  not,  at  present,  to  take  any  notice 
of  those  systems,  because  the  opinion  first 
mentioned  seems  to  me  to  be  the  truth ;  to 
wit,  That,  by  an  original  power  of  the  mind, 
when  we  come  to  years  of  understanding 
and  reflection,  wo  not  only  have  the  notions 
of  right  and  wrong  in  conduct,  but  perceive 
certain  things  to  be  right,  and  others  to  be 
wnmg.     [237] 

The  name  of  the  Moral  Sense,  though 
more  frequently  given  to  Conscience  since 
Lord  Shaftesbury  and  Dr  Hutcheson  wrote, 
is  not  new.  The  sensus  recti  et  hone»ti,  is 
a  phrase  nut  unfrequeut  among  the  ancients ; 
neither  is  the  sen*e  ofdu'u,  among  us. 

It  has  got  this  name  of  Mnse,  no  doubt, 
from  some  analogy  which  it  is  conceived  to 
bear  to  the  external  senses.  And,  if  we 
have  just  notions  of  the  office  of  the  exter- 
nal senses,  the  analogy  is  very  evident,  and 
I  see  no  reason  to  take  offence,  as  some 
have  done,  at  the  name  of  the  moral  »entr\^ 


■*  On  the  tenaa  Seme  fbr  InUttisftnee,  tee  Note  A. 
— H. 
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The  oflence  taken  at  this  name  seeniB  to 
be  owing  to  this,  That  philosophers  have 
degraded  the  senses  too  much,  and  deprived 
them  of  the  most  important  part  of  their 
office. 

We  are  taught,  that,  by  the  senses,  we 
have  only  certain  ideas  which  we  could  not 
have  otherwise.  They  are  represented  as 
powers  by 'Which  wc  have  sensations  and 
ideas,  not  as  powers  by  which  we  judge. 

This  notion  of  the  senses  I  take  to  be 
very  lame,  and  to  contradict  what  nature  and 
accurate  reflection  teach  coiicernuig  theio« 

A  man  who  has  totally  lost  the  sense  of 
seeuig,  may  retain  very  distinct  notions  of 
the  various  colours ;  but  he  cannot  judge  of 
colours,  because  he  has  lost  the  sense  by 
which  alone  he  could  judge.  By  my  eyes 
I  not  only  have  the  ideas  of  a  square  and  a 
circle,  but  I  perceive  this  surface  to  bo  a 
square,  that  to  be  a  circle.     [2381 

By  my  ear,  I  not  only  have  the  idea  of 
sounds,  loud  and  soft,  acute  and  grave,  but 
I  immediately  perceive  and  judge  this  sound 
to  be  loud,  tlwt  to  be  soft,  this  to  bo  acute, 
that  to  be  grave.  Two  or  more  synchron- 
ous sounds  I  perceive  to  be  concordant, 
others  to  be  discordant. 

These  are  judgments  of  the  senses.* 
They  have  always  been  called  and  accounted 
such,  by  those  whose  minds  aro  not  tinc- 
tured by  philosophical  theories.  They  are 
the  immediate  testimony  of  nature  by  our 
senses ;  and  we  are  so  constituted  by 
nature,  that  we  must  receive  their  testi- 
mony, for  no  other  reason  but  because  it  is 
given  by  our  senses. 

In  vain  do  sceptics  endeavour  to  over- 
turn this  evidence  by  metaphysical  reason- 
ing. Though  we  should  not  be  ablo  to 
answer  their  arguments,  we  believe  our 
senses  still,  and  rest  our  most  important 
concerns  upon  their  testimony. 

If  this  be  a  just  notion  of  our  external 
senses,  as  I  conceive  it  is,  our  moral  faculty 
may,  I  think,  without  impropriety,  be  called 
the  Moral  St  nse. 

In  its  dignity  it  is,  witliout  doubt,  far  su- 
perior to  every  other  power  of  the  mind ; 
but  there  is  this  analogy  between  it  and  the 
external  senses.  That,  as  by  them  we  have 
not  only  the  original  conceptions  of  the 
various  qualities  of  bodies,  but  the  original 
judgment  that  thb  body  has  such  a  quality, 
that  such  another ;  so  by  our  moral  fiiculty, 
we  have  both  the  original  conceptions  of 


*  Rather,  thete  are  judgtnrnts  of  which  the  wuttf. 
riali  nml  the  eondition  are  affbrdcd  by  tcnie.  It  is, 
no  dnutM,  true  that  thtre  ran  lie  no  leniitive  percep. 
tioo  withmit  Judgment,  l;ecau*e  there  cm,  in  fact,  he 
no  contcioiuneu  without  jud|{roeitt.  I  ut  It  is  r.ot 
more  rensooabte  to  Mei.tity  sense  with  Judgment,  l*ew 
cause  tlie  former  cani>oC  exist  without  an  act  of 
the  latter,  than  It  would  be  to  identify  the  sides 
and  angles  of  a  mathematical  figure.  IxcauM  sides 
and  tnglcs  cannot  exist  apart  from  each  other.— H. 


right  and  wrong  in  conduct,  of  merit  and 
demerit,  and  the  original  judgments  that 
this  conduct  is  right,  that  is  wrong ;  tliat 
this  character  has  worth,  that  demerit. 

The  testimony  of  our  moral  faculty,  like 
that  of  the  external  senses,  is  the  testimony 
of  nature,  and  we  have  the  same  reason  to 
rely  upon  it.     [239] 

The  truths  immediately  testified  by  the  ex- 
ternal senses  are  the  first  principles  from 
which  we  reason,  with  regard  to  the  material 
world,  and  from  which  all  our  knowledge 
of  it  is  deduced. 

The  truths  immediately  testified  by  oar 
moral  faculty,  are  the  first  principles  of  all 
moral  reasoning,  from  which  all  our  know- 
ledge of  our  duty  must  be  deduced. 

By  moral  reasoning,  I  understand  all 
reasoning  that  is  brou^t  to  prove  that  such 
conduct  iB  right,  and  deserving  of  moral 
approbation ;  or  that  it  is  wrong ;  or  that  it 
is  indifiereut,  and,  in  itself,  neither  morally 
good  nor  ill. 

I  think,  all  we  can  properly  call  moral 
judgments,  are  reducible  to  one  or  other  of 
these,  as  aJl  human  actions,  considered  in 
a  moral  vww,  are  either  good,  or  bad,  or 
indifiercnt. 

I  know  the  term  moral  reasoning  is  often 
used  by  good  writers  in  a  more  extensive 
sense ;  but,  as  the  reasoning  1  dow  apeak 
of  is  of  a  peculiar  kind,  distinct  from  all 
others,  and,  therefore,  ought  to  have  a  dis- 
tinct name,  I  take  the  liberty  to  limit  the 
name  of  moral  reasoning  to  this  kind. 

Let  it  be  understood,  therefore,  that  in 
the  reasoning  I  call  moral^  the  conclusion 
always  is,  That  something  in  the  conduct 
of  moral  agents  is  good  or  bad,  in  a  greater 
or  a  less  degree,  or  indifierent. 

All  reasoning  must  be  grounded  on  first 
principles.  This  holds  in  moral  reasoning, 
as  in  all  other  kinds.  There  must,  there- 
fore, be  in  morals,  as  in  all  other  sciences, 
first  or  self-evident  principles,  on  which  all 
moral  reasoning  is  grounded,  and  on  which 
it  ultimately  rests.  From  such  self-evident 
principles,  conclusions  may  be  drawn  syn- 
thetically with  regard  to  the  moral  conduct 
of  life ;  and  particular  duties  or  virtues 
may  be  traced  back  to  such  principles,  ana- 
lytically. But,  without  such  principles,  we 
can  no  more  establish  any  oonelusion  in 
morals,  than  we  can  build  a  castle  in  the 
air,  without  any  foundation.     [240] 

An  example  or  two  will  serve  to  illustrate 
this. 

It  is  a  first  principle  in  morals,  That  we 
ought  not  to  do  to  another  what  we  should 
think  wrong  to  be  done  to  us  in  like  cir- 
cumstances. If  a  man  is  not  capable  of 
perceiving  this  in  his  cool  moments,  when 
he  reflects  seriously,  be  is  not  a  moral 
asent,  nor  is  he  capable  of  being  convinced 
of  it  by  reasoning. 

[SS8-240] 
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From  what  topic  can  you  reason  with 
such  a  man  ?  Yon  may  possibly  convince 
him  by  reasoning,  that  it  is  his  interest  to 
observe  this  rule ;  but  this  is  not  to  convince 
him  that  it  ia^his  duty.  To  reason  about 
justice  with  a  man  who  sees  nothing  to  be 
just  or  unjust,  or  about  benevolence  with 
a  man  who  sees  nothing  in  benevolence 
preferable  to  malice,  is  luce  reasoning  with 
a  blind  man  about  colour,  or  with  a  deaf 
man  about  sound. 

It  is  a  question  in  morals  that  admits  of 
reasoning,  Whether,  by  the  law  of  nature, 
a  man  ought  to  have  only  one  wife  ? 

We  reason  upon  this  question,  by  bal- 
ancing the  advantages  and  disadvantages  to 
the  family,  and  to  society  in  general,  that  are 
naturally  consequent  both  upon  monogamy 
and  polygamy.  And,  if  it  can  be  shewn 
that  tho  advantages  are  greatly  upon  the 
side  of  monogamy,  we  thmk  the  point  is 
determined. 

But,  if  a  man  does  not  perceive  that  he 
ought  to  regard  the  good  of  society,  and  the 
good  of  his  wife  and  children,  the  reasoning 
can  have  no  effect  upon  him,  bc^cause  he 
denies  the  first  principle  upon  which  it  is 
grounded. 

Suppose,  ftgain,  that  we  reason  for  mono- 
gamy  from  the  intention  of  nature,  dis- 
covered by  the  proportion  of  malts  and  of 
females  that  are  bom — a  proportion  which 
corresponds  perfectly  with  monogamy,  but 
by  no  means  with  polygamy— this  argu- 
ment can  have  no  weight  with  a  man 
who  does  not  perceive  that  he  ought  to 
have  a  regard  to  the  intention  of  nature. 
[241] 

Thus  we  shall  find  that  all  moral  reason- 
ings rest  upon  one  or  more  first  principles 
of  morals,  whose  truth  is  immediately  per- 
ceived witliout  reasoning,  by  all  men  come 
to  years  of  understanding. 

And  this  indeed  is  common  to  every 
branch  of  human  knowledge  that  deserves 
the  name  of  science.  There  must  be  first 
principles  proper  to  that  science,  by  which 
the  whole  superstructure  is  supported. 

The  first  principles  of  all  the  sciences, 
must  be  tlie  immediate  dictates  of  our  na- 
tural faculties ;  nor  is  it  possible  that  we 
should  have  any  other  evidence  of  their 
truth.  And  in  different  sciences  the  facul- 
ties which  dictate  their  first  principles  are 
yery  different; 

Thus,  in  astronomy  and  in  optics,  in 
which  such  wonderful  discoveries  have  been 
made,  that  the  unlearned  can  hardly  be- 
lieve them  to  be  within  the  reach  of  human 
capacity,  the  first  principles  are  pheenome- 
na  attested  solely  by  that  little  organ  the 
human  eye.  If  we  disbelieve  its  report, 
the  whole  of  those  two  noble  fabrics  of  sci- 
ence^ falls  to  pieces  like  the  visions  of  the 
night. 
f«41-«iS] 


The  principles  of  music  all  depend  upon 
the  testimony  of  the  ear.  The  principles 
of  natural  philosophy,  upon  the  facts  at- 
tettted  by  the  senses.  The  (Tinciples  of 
mathematics,  upon  the  necessary  relations 
of  quantities  considered  abstractly — such 
as,  That  equal  quantities  added  to  equal 
quantities  make  equal  sums,  and  the  like ; 
which  necessary  relations  are  immediately 
perceived  by  the  understanding.     [242] 

The  science  of  politics  borrows  its  prin- 
ciples from  what  we  know  by  experience  of 
the  character  and  conduct  of  man.  We 
consider  not  what  he  ought  to  be,  but  what 
he  is,  and  thence  conclude  what  part  he 
will  act  in  different  situations  and  circum- 
stances. From  such  principles  we  reason 
concerning  the  causes  and  effects  of  differ- 
ent forms  of  government,  laws,  customs, 
and  manners.  If  man  were  either  a  more 
perfect  or  a  more  imperfect,  a  better  or  a 
worse,  creature  than  he  is,  politics  would 
be  a  different  science  from  what  it  is. 

The  first  principles  of  morals  are  the  im-  ( 
mediate  dictates  of  the  moral  faculty.  They 
shew  us,  not  what  man  is,  but  what  he 
ought  to  be.  Whatever  is  immediately 
perceived  to  be  just,  honest,  and  honour- 
able, in  human  conduct,  carries  moral  ob- 
ligation along  with  it,  and  the  contrary  car- 
ries demerit  and  blame ;  and,  from  those 
moral  obligations  that  are  immediately  per- 
ceived, all  other  moral  obligations  must  be 
deduced  by  reasoning. 

He  that  will  judge  of  the  colour  of  an 
object,  must  consult  his  eyes,  in  a  good 
light,  when  there  is  no  medium  or  contigu- 
ous objects  that  may  give  it  a  false  tinge. 
But  in  vain  will  he  consult  every  other  fa- 
culty in  this  matter. 

In  like  manner,  he  that  will  judge  of  the 
first  principles  of  morals,  must  consult  his 
conscience,  or  moral  faculty,  when  he  ia 
calm  and  dbpa$>sionate,  unbiassed  by  inter- 
est, affection,  or  fashion.     [243] 

As  we  rely  upon  the  clear  and  distinct 
testimony  of  our  eyes,  concerning  the  colours 
and  figures  of  the  bodies  about  us,  we  have 
the  same  reason  to  rely  with  security  upon 
the  clear  and  unbiassed  testimony  of  our 
conscience,  with  regard  to  what  we  ought 
and  ought  not  to  do.  In  many  cases  mo- 
ral ^orth  and  demerit  are  discerned  no  less 
clearly  by  the  hist  of  those  natural  faculties, 
than  figure  and  colour  by  the  first. 

The  faculties  which  nature  hath  given 
us,  are  the  only  engines  we  can  use  to  find 
out  the  truth.  We  cannot  indeed  prove 
that  those  faculties  are  not  fallacious,  un- 
less God  should  give  us  new  faculties  to  sit 
in  judgment  upon  the  old.  But  we  arc  b(i  n 
under  a  necessity  of  trusting  them. 

Everyman  in  his  senses  believes  his  eyes, 
his  ears,  and  his  other  senses.  He  believes 
his  consciousness  with  respect  to  his  o^^n 
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thoughts  and  purposes;  his  memory,  with 
regard  to  what  is  past ;  his  uuderstandin^, 
with  regard  to  abstract  relations  of  things ; 
and  his  taste,  with  regard  to  what  is  elegant 
and  beautiful.  And  ho  has  the  same  rea- 
son, and,  indeed,  is  under  the  same  neces- 
sity of  believing  the  clear  and  unbiassed 
dictates  of  his  conscience,  with  regard  to 
what  is  honourable  and  what  is  base. 

The  sum  of  what  has  been  said  in  this 
chapter  i«.  That,  by  an  original  power  of 
the  mind,  which  we  call  conscience,  or  tho 
mnral  /arttffr/,  we  liave  the  conceptions  of 
right  and  wrong  in  human  conduct,  of  merit 
and  demerit,  of  duty  and  moral  obligation, 
and  our  other  moral  conceptions ;  and  that, 
by  the  same  faculty,  we  perceive  some  things 
in  human  conduct  to  be  right,  and  others 
to  be  wrong;  that  the  first  principles  of 
morals  are  the  dictates  of  this  faculty  ;  and 
that  we  have  the  same  reason  to  rely  upon 
those  dictates,  as  upon  the  determinations 
of  our  senses,  or  of  our  other  natural  fa- 
culties.*    [244] 


CHAPTER  VII. 

OP  MORAL  APPROBATION  AND 
DISAPPROBATION. 

Our  moral  judgments  are  not  like  those 
we  form  in  speculative  matters,  dry  and 
unaffecting,  but^  from  their  nature,  are 
necessarily  accompanied  with  affections  and 
feelings  ;  which  we  are  now  to  consider. 

It  was  before  observed,  that  every  human 
action,  considered  in  a  moral  view,  appears 
to  us,  good,  or  bad,  or  inditferent.  When 
we  judge  the  action  to  l)e  inditferent,  neither 
good  nor  bad,  though  this  be  a  moral  judg- 
ment, it  produces  no  affection  nor  feeling, 
any  more  than  our  judgments  in  specula- 
tive matters. 

But  we  approve  of  good  actions,  and  dis- 
approve of  bad ;  aud  this  approbation  and 
disapprobation,  when  we  analyse  it,  ap- 
pears to  include,  not  only  a  moral  judgment 
of  the  action,  but  some  affection,  favourable 
or  unfavourable,  towards  the  agent,  and 
some  feeling  in  ourselves. 

Nothing  is  more  evident  than  this,  That 
moral  worth,  even  in  a  stranger,  with  whom 
we  have  not  the  least  connection,  never 
fails  to  produce  some  degree  of  esteem  mixed 
with  good  will. 

The  esteem  which  we  have  for  a  man  on 
account  of  his  moral  worth,  is  different 
from  that  which  is  grounded  upon  his  in- 
tellectual accomplishments,  his  birtli,  for- 
tune, and  connection  with  uh. 

*  Ihin  theory  in  virtually  ilie  *ame  m  that  which 
fuiindt  morality  on  kDtrlhRi*nce.  'I'be  Practical  Bta- 
ton  of  Kant  it  not  etientially  dilftreiil  from  tb9 Moral 
Saw,  the  Moral  FaeuUg  of  lletd  and  Stewart.— H. 


Moral  worth,  when  it  is  not  set  off  by 
eminent  abilities  and  external  advantages, 
is  like  a  diamond  in  the  mine,  which  is 
rough  and  unpolished,  and  perhaps  crusted 
over  with  some  baser  material  that  takes 
away  its  Ijistre.     [245] 

But,  when  it  is  attended  with  these  ad- 
vantages, it  is  like  a  diamond  cut,  polished, 
and  set.  Then  its  lustre  attracts  every 
eye.  Yet  these  things,  which  add  so  much 
to  its  appearance,  add  but  little  to  its  real 
value. 

We  must  farther  observe,  that  esteem 
and  benevolent  regard,  not  only  accompnny 
real  worth  by  the  constitution  of  our  nature, 
but  are  perceived  to  be  really  and  properly 
due  to  it ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  un- 
worthy conduct  really  merits  dislike  and  in- 
dignation. 

There  is  no  judgment  of  the  heart  of  man 
more  clear,  or  more  irresistible,  tluin  this, 
That  esteem  and  regard  are  really  due  to 
good  conduct,  and  the  contrary  to  base  and 
unworthy  conduct.  Nor  can  we  conceive  a 
greater  depravity  in  the  heart  of  man,  than 
it  would  be  to  see  and  acknowledge  worth 
without  feeling  any  respect  to  it ;  or  to  see 
and  acknowledge  tho  highest  worthlessness 
without  any  degree  of  dislike  and  indigna- 
tion. 

The  esteem  that  is  due  to  worthy  con- 
duct, is  not  lessened  when  a  man  is  con- 
scious of  it  in  himself.  Nor  can  he  help 
having  some  esteem  for  himself,  when  he 
is  conscious  of  those  qualities  for  whidi  he 
most  highly  esteems  others. 

Self  esteem,  grounded  upon  external  ad- 
vantages, or  the  gifts  of  fortune,  is  pride. 
When  it  is  grounded  upon  a  vain  conceit  of 
inward  worth  which  we  do  not  possess,  it 
is  arrogance  and  self-deceit.  But  when  a 
man,  without  thinking  of  himself  more 
highly  than  he  ought  to  think,  is  conscious 
of  that  integrity  of  heart  and  uprightness 
of  conduct  which  he  most  highly  esteems 
in  others,  and  values  himself  duly  upon  this 
account,  this,  perhaps,  may  be  called  the 
pride  of  virtue ;  but  it  is  not  a  vicious  prid«f. 
It  is  a  noble  aud  magnanimous  disposition, 
without  which  there  can  be  no  steady  vir- 
tuo.'     [246] 

A  man  who  has  a  character  with  himself, 
which  he  values,  will  disdain  to  act  in  a 
manner  unworthy  of  it.  The  language  of 
his  heart  will  be  like  that  of  Job — "  My 
righteousness  I  hold  fast,  and  will  not  let 
it  go ;  my  heart  shall  not  reproach  me 
while  I  live.*' 

A  good  man  owes  much  to  his  character 
with  the  world,  and  will  be  concerned  to 
vindicate  it  from  unjust  imputations.  But 
he  owes  much  more  to  his  character  with 


*  Sm  the  Ane  portral'ure  of  thr   MagnanlmouB 
Man,  in  ArlMotle^i**  Nienmachian  l!;thka."— H. 
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himself.  For,  if  his  heart  condemns  him 
not,  he  has  confidence  towards  God ;  and  he 
oan  more  easily  bear  the  lash  of  tongues 
than  the  reproach  of  his  own  mind. 

The  sense  of  honour,  so  much  spoken  of, 
and  so  often  misapplied,  is  nothing  else, 
when  rightly  understood,  but  the  disdain 
which  a  man  of  worth  feels  to  do  a  dis- 
hourable  action,  though  it  should  never  be 
known  nor  suspected. 

A  good  man  will  have  a  much  greater 
abhorrence  against  doing  a  bod  action, 
than  even  against  having  it  unjustly  im- 
puted to  him.  The  last  may  give  a  wound 
to  his  reputation,  but  the  first  gives  a  wound 
to  his  conscience,  which  is  more  difficult  to 
heal,  and  more  painful  to  endure. 

Let  us,  on  the  other  hand)  consider  how 
we  are  affected  by  disapprobation,  either  of 
the  conduct  of  others,  or  of  our  own. 

Everything  we  disapprove  in  the  conduct 
of  a  man  lessens  him  in  our  esteem.  There 
are,  indeed,  brilliant  faults,  which,  having 
a  mixture  of  good  and  ill  in  them,  may  have 
a  very  different  aspect,  according  to  the 
»ide  on  which  we  view  tlieni.     [247] 

In  such  faults  of  our  friends,  and  much 
more  of  ourselves,  we  are  disposed  to  view 
them  on  the  best  side,  and  on  the  contrary 
aide  in  those  to  whom  we  are  ill  affected. 

This  partiality,  in  taking  things  by  the 
best  or  by  {fie  worst  handle,  is  the  chief 
cause  of  wrong  judgment  with  regard  to 
the  cluuACter  of  others,  and  of  seS-deceit 
with  regard  to  our  own. 

But  when  we  take  complex  actions  to 
pieces,  and  view  every  part  by  itself,  ill 
conduct  of  every  kind  lessens  our  esteem 
of  a  roan,  as  much  as  good  conduct  increases 
it.  It  is  apt  to  turn  love  into  indifference, 
indifference  into  contempt,  and  contempt 
into  aversion  and  abhorrence. 

When  a  man  is  conscious  of  immoral 
conduct  in  himself,  it  lessens  his  self-esteem. 
It  depresses  and  humbles  his  spirit,  and 
makes  his  countenance  to  fall.  He  could 
even  punish  himself  for  his  misbehaviour, 
if  that  could  wipe  out  the  stain.  There 
is  a  sense  of  dishonour  and  worthlessncss 
arising  from  guilt,  as  weU  as  a  sense  of 
honour  and  worth  arising  from  worthy  con- 
duct And  this  is  the  case,  even  if  a  man 
could  conceal  his  guilt  from  all  the  world. 

We  are  next  to  consider  the  agreeable  or 
uneasy  feelings,  in  the  breast  of  the  spec- 
tator or  judge,  which  naturally  accompany 
moral  approbation  and  disapprobation. 

There  is  no  affection  that  is  not  accom- 
panied with  some  agreeable  or  uneasy  emo- 
tion. It  has  often  been  observed,  that  all 
the  benevolent  affections  give  pleasure,  and 
the  contrary  ones  pain,  in  one  degree  or 
another.     [248] 

When  we  contemplate  a  noble  character, 
though  but  in  ancient  history,  or  even  in 
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fiction ;  like  a  beautiful  object,  it  gives  a 
lively  and  pleasant  emotion  to  the  spirits. 
It  warms  the  heart,  and  invigorates  the 
whole  frame.  Like  the  beams  of  the  sun, 
it  enlivens  the  face  of  nature,  and  diffuses 
heat  and  light  all  around. 

We  feel  a  sympathy  with  every  noble  and 
worthy  character  that  is  represented  to  us. 
We  rejoice  in  his  prosperity,  we  are  afflicted 
in  his  distress.  We  even  catch  some  sparks 
of  that  celestial  fire  that  animated  his  con- 
duct, and  feel  the  glow  of  his  virtue  and 
magnanimity. 

This  sympathy  is  tlie  necessary  effect  of 
our  judgment  of  his  conduct,  and  of  the 
approbation  and  esteem  due  to  it ;  for  real 
sympathy  is  always  the  effect  of  some  bene- 
volent affection,  such  as  esteem,  love,  pity, 
or  humanity. 

When  the  person  whom  we  approve  is 
connected  with  us  by  acquaintance,  friend- 
ship, or  blood,  the  pleasure  wo  derive  from 
his  conduct  is  greatly  increased.  We  claim 
some  property  in  his  worth,  and  are  apt  to 
value  ourselves  on  account  of  it.  This 
shews  a  stronger  degree  of  sympathy,  which 
gathers  strength  from  every  social  tie. 

But  the  highest  pleasure  of  all  is,  when 
we  are  conscious  of  good  conduct  in  our- 
selves. This,  in  sacred  scripture,  is  called 
the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience  ;  and  it  is 
represented,  not  only  in  the  sacred  writings, 
but  in  the  writings  of  all  moralists,  of  every 
age  and  sect,  as  the  purest,  the  most  noble 
and  valuable  of  all  human  enjoyments. 

Surely,  were  we  to  ^lace  the  chief  hap- 
piness of  this  life  (a  thmg  that  has  been  so 
much  sought  after)  in  any  one  kind  of 
enjoyment,  that  which  arises  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  integrity,  and  a  uniform  en- 
deavour to  act  the  best  part  in  our  station, 
would  most  justly  claim  the  preference  to 
all  other  enjoyments  the  human  mind  is 
capable  of,  on  account  of  its  dignity,  the 
intenseness  of  the  happiness  it  affords,  \U 
stability  and  duration,  its  being  in  our  power, 
and  its  being  proof  against  aB  accidents  of 
time  and  fortune.     [249] 

On  the  other  hand,  the  view  of  a  vicious 
character,  like  that  of  an  ugly  and  deformed 
object,  is  disagreeable.  It  gives  disgust 
and  abhorrence. 

If  the  unworthy  person  be  nearly  con- 
nected with  us,  we  have  a  very  painful 
sympathy  indeed.  We  blush  even  for  the 
smaller  faults  of  those  we  are  connected 
with,  and  feel  ourselves,  as  it  were,  dis- 
honoured by  their  ill  conduct. 

But,  when  there  is  a  high  degree  of  de- 
pravity in  any  person  connected  with  us, 
we  are  deeply  humbled  and  depressed  by 
it.  The  sympathetic  feeling  has  some  re- 
semblance to  that  of  guilt,  though  it  be 
free  from  all  guilt.  We  are  ashamed  to 
see  our  acquaintance ;  we  would,  if  possible, 
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disclaim  all  connection  with  the  guilty  per- 
son. Wc  wish  to  tear  him  from  our  hearts, 
and  to  blot  him  out  of  our  remembrance. 

Time,  however,  alleviates  those  sympa- 
thetic sorrows  which  arise  from  bad  beha- 
viour in  our  friends  and  connections,  if  we 
are  conscious  that  we  had  no  share  in  their 
guilt. 

The  wisdom  of  God,  in  the  constitution 
of  our  nature,  hath  intended  that  this  sym- 
pathetic distress  should  interest  us  the  more 
deeply  in  the  good  behaviour,  as  well  as  in 
the  good  fortune  of  our  friends ;  and  that 
thereby  friendship,  relation,  and  every  social 
tie,  should  be  aiding  to  virtue,  and  unfa- 
vourable to  vice. 

How  common  is  it,  even  in  vitious  pa- 
rents, to  be  deeply  afflicted  when  their 
children  eo  into  these  courses  in  which, 
perhaps,  they  have  gone  before  them,  and, 
by  their  example,  shewn  them  the  way. 
[260]  *^ 

If  bad  conduct  in  those  in  whom  we  are 
interested  be  uneasy  and  painful,  it  is  so 
much  more  when  we  are  conscious  of  it  in 
ourselves.  This  uneasy  feeling  has  a  name 
in  all  languages.     We  call  it  remorse. 

It  has  been  described  in  such  frightful 
colours,  by  writers  sacred  and  profane,  by 
writers  of  eyety  age  and  of  every  persua- 
sion, even  by  Epicureans,  that  I  will  not 
attempt  the  description  of  it. 

It  is  on  account  of  the  uneasiness  of  this 
feeling  that  bad  men  take  so  much  pains  to 
get  rid  of  it,  and  to  hide,  even  from  thc-ir 
own  eyes,  as  much  as  possible,  the  pravity 
of  their  conduct.  Hence  arise  all  the  arts 
of  self-deceit,  by  which  men  varnish  their 
crimes,  or  endeavour  to  wash  out  the  stain 
of  ^ilt.  Hence  the  various  methods  of 
expiation  which  superstition  has  invented, 
to  solace  the  conscience  of  the  criminal, 
and  give  some  cooling  to  his  parched  breast. 
Hence  also  arise,  very  often,  the  efforts  of 
men  of  bad  hearts  to  excel  in  some  amiable 
quality,  which  may  be  a  kind  of  counter- 
poise to  their  vices,  both  in  the  opinion  of 
of  others  and  in  their  own. 

For  no  man  can  bear  the  thought  of  be- 
ing absolutely  destitute  of  all  worth.  The 
consciousness  of  this  would  make  him  detest 
himself,  hate  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  fly, 
if  possible,  out  of  existence. 

I  have  now  endeavoured  to  delineate  the 
natural  operations  of  tluU  principle  of  action 
in  man  which  we  call  the  Moral  Sem^e,  the 
Moral  Faculty^  Contcience.  We  know  no- 
thing of  our  natural  faculties,  but  by  their 
operations  within  us.  Of  their  operations 
in  our  own  minds  we  are  conscious,  and  we 
see  the  signs  of  their  operations  in  the  minds 
of  others.  Of  this  faculty,  the  operations 
appear  to  be,  the  judging  ultimately  of  what 
is  right,  wuat  is  wrong,  and  what  is  indif- 
feient  in  the  eondnot  <»  moral  agfntsi  the 


approbation  of  good  conduct,  and  disappro- 
bation of  bad,  in  consequence  of  that  judg- 
ment ;.  and  the  agreeable  emotions  which 
attend  obedience,  and  disaprreeable,  which 
attend  disobedience  to  its  dictates.     [251  ] 

The  Supreme  Being,  who  has  given  us 
eyes  to  discern  what  may  be  useful  and 
what  hurtful  to  our  natural  life,  hath  also 
given  us  this  light  within,  to  direct  our  mo- 
ral conduct. 

Moral  conduct  is  the  business  of  every 
man ;  and  therefore  the  knowledge  of  it 
ought  to  be  within  the  reach  of  all. 

Epicurus  reasoned  acutely  and  justly  to 
shew,  that  a  regard  to  our  present  happi- 
ness should  induce  us  to  the  practice  of 
temperance,  justice,  and  humanity.  But 
the  bulk  of  mankind  cannot  follow  long 
trains  of  reasoning.  The  loud  voice  of  the 
passions  drowns  the  calm  and  still  voice  of 
reasoning. 

Conscience  commands  and  forbids  with 
more  authority,  and  in  the  most  common 
and  most  important  points  of  conduct,  with- 
out the  labour  of  reasoning.  Its  voice  is 
heard  by  every  man,  and  eannot  be  disre- 
garded with  impunity. 

The  sense  of  guilt  makes  a  man  at  var- 
iance with  himself.  He  sees  that  he  is 
what  he  ought  not  to  be.  He  has  fallen 
from  the  dignity  of  his  nature,  and  has  sold 
his  real  worth  for  a  thing  of  no  value.  He 
is  conscious  of  demerit,  and  cannot  avoid 
the  dread  of  meeting  with  its  reward. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  who  pays  a  sa- 
cred renurd  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience, 
cannot  uul  of  a  present  reward,  and  a  re- 
ward proportioned  to  the  exertion  required 
in  doing  his  duty.     [252] 

The  man  who,  in  opposition  to  strong 
temptation,  by  a  noble  effort,  maintains  his 
integrity,  is  the  happiest  man  on  earth. 
The  more  severe  his  conflict  has  been,  the 
greater  is  his  triumph.  The  consciousness 
of  inward  worth  gives  strength  to  his  heart, 
and  makes  his  countenance  to  shine.  Tem- 
pests may  beat  and  floods  roar,  but  he 
stands  firm  as  a  rock  in  the  joy  of  a  good 
conscience,  and  confidence  of  divine  appro- 
bation. 

To  this  I  shall  only  add,  what  every 
man*s  conscience  dictates.  That  he  who 
does  his  duty  from  the  conviction  that  it  is 
right  and  honourable,  and  what  he  ousht 
to  do,  acts  from  a  nobler  principle,  and  with 
more  inward  satisfaction,  than  he  who  is 
bribed  to  do  it  merely  from  the  considera- 
tion of  a  reward  present  or  future. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

OBBBRVATIONS  CUNCKRNING  CONSCIBNCB. 

I  SHALL  now  conclude  this  essay  with 
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some  obsemttioDB  oonoerning  this  power 
of  the  mind  which  we  call  Ctmseienoe,  by 
which  it*  nature  may  be  better  under- 
stood. 

The  Jim  is,  That,  like  all  our  other  powers, 
it  oomes  to  maturity  by  insensible  degrees, 
and  may  be  much  aided  in  its  strength  and 
Tigonr  by  proper  culture. 

All  the  human  fiiculties  have  their  in- 
fancv  and  their  state  of  maturity.     [253] 

The  fiumlties  which  we  have  in  common 
with  the  brutes*  appear  first,  and  have  the 
quickest  growtn.  In  the  first  period  of 
life,  children  are  not  capable  of  distinguish- 
ing nght  from  wrong  m  human  conduct ; 
neither  are  they  capable  of  abstract  reason- 
ing in  matters  of  science.  Their  judgment 
of  moral  conduct,  as  well  as  their  judgment 
of  truth,  advances  by  insensible  degrees, 
tike  the  com  and  the  grass. 

In  vegetables,  first  the  blade  or  the  leaf 
appears,  then  the  flower,  and  last  of  all  the 
fruit,  the  noblest  production  of  the  three, 
and  that  for  which  the  others  were  produced. 
These  suoceed  one  another  in  a  regular 
Older.  They  require  moisture,  and  heat, 
and  air,  and  shelter  to  bring  them  to  matu- 
rity, and  may  be  mudi  improved  by  culture. 
According  to  the  variations  of  soU,  season, 
and  culture,  some  plants  are  brought  to 
much  greater  perfection  than  others  of  the 
same  species.  But  no  variation  of  culture, 
or  season,  or  soil,  can  make  grapes  grow 
from  thorns,  or  fi^  from  thistles. 

We  may  obeerre  a  similar  progress  in  the 
faculties  of  the  mind :  for  there  is  a  wonder- 
ful analogy  among  all  the  works  of  God, 
from  the  least  even  to  the  greatest. 

The  fiMulties  of  man  uiSbld  themselves 
in  a  certain  order,  appointed  by  the  great 
Creator.  In  their  gradual  progress,  they 
may  be  greatly  asinBted  or  retarded,  im- 
proved or  corrupted,  by  education,  instruc- 
tion, example,  exerdse,  and  b^  thie  society 
and  conversation  of  men,  which,  like  soil 
and  culture  in  plants,  may  produce  great 
changes  to  the  better  or  to  the  worse. 

But  these  means  can  never  produce  any 
new  fiMsnlties,  nor  any  other  tiian  were 
originally  pUnted  in  the  mind  by  the  Author 
of  nature.  And  what  is  common  to  the 
whole  species,  in  all  the  varieties  of  instruc- 
tion and  education,  of  improvement  and 
degeneracy,  n  the  work  of  God,  and  not  the 
operation  of  second  causes.     [254] 

Such  we  may  justly  account  consoienoe, 
or  the  fibculty  of  distinguisfaing  right  con- 
duct from  wrong ;  since  it  appears,  and  in 
all  natwns  and  ages,  has  appeued,  in  men 
that  are  come  to  maturity. 

The  seeds,  as  it  were,  of  moral  diseem- 
ment  are  planted  in  the  mind  by  him  that 
made  us.  They  grow  up  in  their  proper 
season,  and  are  at  first  tender  and  delicate, 
and  easily  warped.  Their  progress  depends  | 
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very  much  upon  their  being  duly  cultivated 
and  properly  exercised. 

It  is  so  with  the  power  of  reasoning, 
which  all  acknowledge  to  be  one  of  the  most 
eminent  natural  faculties  of  man.  It  ap- 
pears not  in  infancy.  It  springs  up,  by  in- 
sensible degrees,  as  we  grow  to  maturity. 
But  its  strength  and  vigour  depend  so  much 
upon  its  being  duly  cultivated  and  exercised, 
that  we  see  many  individuals,  nay,  many 
nations,  in  which  it  is  hardly  to  be  per- 
ceived. 

Our  intellectual  discernment  is  not  so 
strong  and  vigorous  by  nature  as  to  secure 
us  from  errors  in  speculation.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  see  a  ereat  part  of  mankind,  in 
every  age,  sunk  m  gross  ignorance  of  things 
that  are  obvious  to  the  more  enlightened 
and  fettered  by  errors  and  false  notions, 
which  the  human  understanding,  duly  im- 
proved, easUy  throws  oft 

It  would  be  extremely  absurd,  from  the 
errsrs«and  ignorance  of  mankind,  to  con- 
clude that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  truth  ; 
or  that  man  has  not  a  natural  focultv  of 
discerning  it,  and  distinguishing  it  from 
error. 

In  like  manner,  our  moral  discernment 
of  what  we  ought,  and  what  we  ought  not 
to  do,  is  not  so  strong  and  vigorous  by  nature 
as  to  secure  us  from  very  gross  mistakes 
with  regard  to  our  duty.     [255] 

In  matters  of  conduct,  as  well  as  in  mat- 
ters of  speculation,  we  are  liable  to  be  misled 
by  prejudices  of  education,  or  by  wrong  in- 
struction. But,  in  matters  of  conduct,  we 
are  also  very  liable  to  have  our  judgment 
warped  by  our  appetites  and  passions,  by 
&shion,  and  by  the  contagion  of  evil  cxp 
ample. 

We  must  not  therefore  think,  because  man 
has  the  natural  power  of  discerning  what  ib 
right  and  what  is  wrong,  that  he  has  no 
need  of  instruction ;  that  this  power  has  no 
need  of  cultivation  and  improvement ;  that 
he  may  safely  rdy  upon  the  sunestions  of 
his  mind,  or  upon  opinions  he  us  got^  he 
knows  not  how. 

What  should  we  think  of  a  man  who, 
because  he  has  by  nature  the  power  of 
moving  all  his  Umbs  should  therefore  con- 
clude Uiat  he  needs  not  be  taught  to  dance, 
or  to  fence,  to  ride,  or  to  swim  ?  All  these 
exercises  are  performed  by  that  power  of 
moving  our  limbs  whidi  we  have  by  nature ; 
but  they  will  be  performed  very  awkwardly 
and  imperfectly  by  those  who  have  not  been 
trained  to  them,  and  practised  in  them. 

What  should  we  think  of  the  man  who, 
because  he  has  the  power  by  nature  of  dis- 
tinguishing what  is  true  from  what  is  false, 
should  conclude  that  he  has  no  need  to  be 
taught  mathematics,  or  natural  philosophy, 
or  other  sciences?  It  is  by  the  nataral 
power  of  human  understanding  that  every- 
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thing  in  those  sciences  has  been  discoTered, 
and  that  the  truths  they  contain  ace  dis- 
eerned.  Bat  the  understanding,  left  to 
itself,  without  the  aid  of  instruction,  training, 
habit,  and  exercise,  would  make  very  small 
progress,  as  every  one  sees,  in  persons  un- 
instructed  in  those  matters. 

Our  natural  power  of  discerning  between 
right  and  wrong,  needs  the  aid  of  instruc- 
tion, education,  exercise,  and  habit,  as  well 
as  our  other  natural  powers.     [256] 

There  are  persons  who,  as  the  Scripture 
speaks,  have,  by  reason  of  use,  their  senses 
exercised  to  discern  both  good  and  evil ;  by 
that  means,  they  have  a  much  quicker, 
dearer,  and  more  certain  judgment  in 
morals  than  others. 

The  man  who  neglects  the  means  of  im- 
provement in  the  knowledge  of  his  duty, 
may  do  very  had  things,  while  he  follows 
the  light  of  his  mind.  And,  though  he  be 
not  culpable  for  acting  according  to  his 
judgment,  he  may  be  very  culpable  for  not 
using  the  means  of  having  his  judgment 
better  informed. 

It  may  be  observed,  Tliat  there  are 
truths,  both  speculative  and  moral,  which  a 
man  left  to  himself  would  never  discover ; 
vet,  when  they  are  fairly  laid  before  him, 
he  owns  and  axlopts  them,  not  barely  upon 
the  authority  of  his  teacher,  but  upon  their 
own  intrinsic  evidence,  and  perhaps  won- 
ders tluit  he  could  be  so  blind  as  not  to  sec 
them  before. 

Like  a  man  whose  son  has  l)een  long 
abroad,  and  supposed  dead.  After  many 
vears,  the  son  returns,  and  is  not  known  by 
bis  father.  He  would  never  find  that  this 
if  his  son.  But,  when  he  discovers  himself, 
the  father  soon  finds,  by  many  circum- 
stances, that  this  is  his  son  who  was  lost, 
and  can  be  no  other  person. 

Truth  has  an  affinity  with  the  human 
understanding,  which  error  hath  not.  And 
ripht  principles  of  conduct  have  an  affinity 
with  a  candid  mind,  which  wrong  principles 
have  not.  When  they  are  set  before  it  in 
a  just  light,  a  well  disposed  mind  recognises 
this  affinity,  feels  their  authority,  and  per- 
ceives them  to  be  genuine.  It  was  this,  I 
apprehend,  that  led  Plato  to  conceive  that 
the  knowledge  we  acquire  in  the  present 
state,  is  only  reminiscence  of  what,  in  a 
former  state,  we  were  acquainted  with.  [  267  ] 

A  man  born  and  brought  up  in  a  savage 
nation,  may  bo  taught  to  pursue  injurv  with 
unrelenting  malice,  to  the  destruction  of 
his  enemy.  Perhaps  when  he  does  so,  hb 
heart  does  not  condemn  him. 

Yet,  if  he  be  fair  and  candid,  and,  when 
the  tumult  of  passion  is  over,  have  the  vir- 
tues of  clemency,  generosity,  and  forgive- 
ness laid  before  h£i,  as  they  were  tMght 
and  exemplified  by  the  divine  Author  of  car 
religion,  he  will  mo  that  it  is  mora  noMe 


to  overcome  himself,  and  subdue  a  savago 
passion,  than  to  destroy  hb  enemy.  He 
will  see,  that,  to  make  a  friend  of  an  enemy, 
and  to  overcome  evil  with  good,  is  the 
greatest  of  all  victories,  and  pives  a  manly 
and  a  rational  delight,  with  which  the  brutish 
passion  of  revenge  deserves  not  to  be  com- 
pared. He  will  see  that  hitherto  he  acted 
like  a  man  to  bis  friends,  but  like  a  brute 
to  his  enemies ;  now  he  knows  how  to  make 
his  whole  character  consistent,  and  one 
part  of  it  to  harmonize  with  another. 

He  must  indeed  be  a  great  stranger  to 
his  own  heart,  and  to  the  state  of  human 
nature,  who  does  not  see  that  he  has  need 
of  all  the  aid  which  his  situation  affordahim, 
in  order  to  know  how  he  ought  to  act  in 
many  cases  that  occur. 

A  tecothd  observation  is,  That  Conscience 
is  peculiar  to  man.  We  see  not  a  vestige 
of  it  in  brute  animals.  It  is  one  of  those 
prerogatives  by  which  we  are  raised  above 
them. 

Brute  animals  have  many  faculties  in 
common  witli  us.  They  see,  and  hear,  and 
taste,  and  smell,  and  feeL  They  have  their 
pleasures  and  pains.  They  have  various 
instincts  and  appetites.  They  have  an 
affection  for  their  offspring,  and  some  of 
them  for  their  herd  or  flock.  Dogs  have  a 
wonderful  attacliment  to  their  masters,  and 
give  manifest  signs  of  sympathy  with  tbera. 
1268] 

We  see,  in  brute  animals,  anger  ami 
emulation,  pride  and  sliaine.  Some  of  them 
are  capable  of  being  trained,  by  habit,  and 
by  rewards  and  punishments,  to  many  things 
useful  to  man. 

All  this  must  be  granted ;  and,  if  our  per- 
ception of  what  we  ough^  and  what  we 
ought  not  to  do,  could  be  resolved  into  any 
of  these  principles,  or  into  any  combination 
of  them,  it  would  follow,  that  some  brutes 
are  moral  ageut^*,  and  accountable  for  their 
conduct 

But  common  sense  revolts  against  this 
conclusion.  A  man  who  seriously  charged 
a  brute  with  a  crime,  would  be  laughed  at. 
They  may  do  actions  hurtful  to  thcmsclvcK, 
or  to  man.  They  may  have  qualities,  or 
acquire  habits,  that  lead  to  such  actions ; 
and  this  is  all  we  mean  when  we  call  them 
vicious.  But  they  cannot  be  immoral ;  nor 
can  they  be  virtuous.  They  are  not  capable 
of  self-guvemment ;  and,  when  they  act 
according  to  the  passion  or  habit  which  is 
strongest  at  the  time,  they  act  according  to 
the  nature  that  God  has  given  them,  and 
no  more  can  be  required  of  them. 

They  cannot  lay  down  a  rulo  to  them- 
selves, which  they  are  not  to  transgress, 
though  prompted  by  appetite,  or  ruffled  by 
paasion.  We  see  no  reason  to  think  that 
they  can  form  the  conception  of  a  general 
TuLtf  or  of  obligation  to  adhere  to  it 
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They  have  no  oonoeption  of  a  promise  or 
contract ;  nor  can  you  enter  into  any  treaty 
with  ihtsn.  They  can  neither  affirm  nor 
deny,  nor  resolve,  nor  plight  their  faith. 
If  natore  had  made  them  capable  of  these 
operations,  we  should  see  the  signs  of  them 
in  their  motions  and  gestures. 

The  most  sagacious  brutes  nerer  in- 
rented  a  language,  nor  learned  the  use  of 
one  before  invented.  They  never  formed 
a  plan  of  government,  nor  transmitted  in- 
ventions to  their  posterity.     [259] 

These  things,  and  many  others  that  are 
obvious  to  conmion  observation,  shew  that 
there  is  just  reason  why  mankind  have 
always  considered  the  brute-creation  as 
destitute  of  the  noblest  faculties  with  which 
God  hath  endowed  man,  and  particularly 
of  that  faculty  which  makes  us  moral  and 
accountable  beings. 

The  ttext  [third]  observation  is— That 
Conscience  is  evidently  intended  by  nature 
to  be  the  immediate  guide  and  director  of 
our  conduct,  after  we  arrive  at  the  years  of 
uuderstanding. 

There  are  many  things  which,  from  their 
nature  and  structure,  shew  intuitively  the 
end  for  which  they  were  made. 

A  man  who  knows  the  structure  of  a 
watch  or  clock,  can  have  no  doubt  in  con- 
cluding that  it  was  made  to  measure  time. 
And  he  that  knows  the  structure  of  the  eye, 
and  the  properties  of  light,  can  have  as 
little  doubt  whether  it  was  made  that  we 
might  see  by  it. 

In  the  fabric  of  the  body,  the  intention 
of  the  several  parts  is,  in  many  instances, 
so  evident  as  to  leave  no  possibility  of 
doubt.  Who  can  doubt  whether  the  muscles 
were  intended  to  move  the  parts  in  which 
thc^  are  inserted  ?  Whether  the  bones 
were  intended  to  give  strength  and  support 
to  the  body;  and  some  of  them  to  guard 
the  parts  which  they  inclose  ? 

When  we  attend  to  the  structure  of  the 
mind,  the  intention  of  its  various  original 
powers  is  no  less  evident.  Is  it  not  evident 
that  the  external  senses  are  given,  that  we 
may  discern  those  qualities  of  bodies  which 
may  be  useful  or  hurtful  to  us  ? — Memory, 
that  we  may  retain  the  knowledge  we  have 
acquired — ^judgment  and  understanding,  that 
we  may  distinguish  what  is  true  from  what 
is  false?     [260] 

The  natural  appetites  of  hunger  and 
thirst ;  the  natural  affections  of  parents  to 
their  offspring,  and  of  relations  to  each 
other ;  the  natural  docility  and  credulity  of 
children ;  the  affections  of  pity  and  sym> 
pathy  with  the  distressed ;  the  attachment 
we  feel  to  neighbours,  to  acquaintance, 
and  to  the  laws  and  constitution  of  our 
country — these  are  parts  of  our  eonstitu- 
t'on,  which  plainly  point  out  their  end,  so 
that  he  must  be  blind,  or  very  inattentive, 
;;«59-S61] 


who  does  not  perceive  it.  Even  the  pas- 
sions of  anger  and  resentment  appear  very 
plainly  to  be  a  kind  of  defensive  armour, 
fi^iven  by  our  Maker  to  guard  us  against 
mjuries,  and  to  deter  the  injurious. 

Thus  it  holds  generally  with  regard  both 
to  the  intellectual  and  active  powers  of  man, 
that  the  intention  for  which  they  are  given 
is  written  in  legible  characters  upon  the 
face  of  them. 

Nor  is  this  the  case  of  any  of  them  more 
evidently  than  of  conscience.  Its  intention 
is  manifestly  implied  in  its  office ;  which  is, 
to  shew  us  what  is  good,  what  bad,  and 
what  indifferent  in  human  conduct. 

It  judges  of  every  action  before  it  b  done. 
For  we  can  rarely  act  so  precipitately  but 
we  have  the  consciousness  that  what  we 
are  about  to  do  is  right,  or  wrong,  or  in- 
different Liko  the  bodily  eye,  it  naturally 
looks  forward,  though  its  attention  may  be 
turned  back  to  the  past. 

To  conceive,  as  some  seem  to  have  done^ 
that  its  office  is  only  to  reflect  on  past 
actions,  and  to  approve  or  disapprove,  is,  as 
if  a  man  should  conceive  that  the  office  of 
his  eyes  is  only  to  look  back  upon  the  road 
he  has  travelled,  and  to  see  whether  it  be 
clean  or  dirty;  a  mistake  which  no  man 
can  make  who  has  made  the  proper  use  of 
his  eyes.     [2C1] 

Conscience  prescribes  measures  to  every 
appetite,  affection,  and  passion,  and  says  to 
every  other  principle  of  action— So  far  thou 
mayest  go,  but  no  farther. 

We  may  indeed  transgress  its  dictates, 
but  we  cannot  transgress  them  with  inno- 
cence, nor  even  with  impunity. 

We  condemn  ourselves,  or,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  scripture,  our  heart  condemns  ut, 
whenever  we  go  beyond  the  rules  of  right 
and  wrong  which  conscience  prescribes. 

Other  principles  of  action  may  have  more 
strength,  but  this  only  has  authority.  Its 
sentence  makes  us  guilty  to  ourselves,  and 
guilty  in  the  eyes  of  our  Maker,  whatever 
other  principle  may  be  set  in  opposition 
to  it. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  this  principle 
has,  from  its  nature,  an  authority  to  direct 
and  determine  with  regard  to  our  conduct ; 
to  judge,  to  acquit,  or  to  condemn,  and  even 
to  punish ;  an  authority  which  belongs  to 
no  other  principle  of  the  human  mind. 

It  is  the  candle  of  the  Lord  set  up  within 
us,  to  guide  our  steps.  Other  principles 
may  urge  and  impel,  but  this  only  authorizes. 
Other  principles  ought  to  be  controlled  by 
this ;  this  may  be,  but  never  ought  to  b« 
controlled  by  any  other,  and  never  can  be 
with  innocence. 

The  authority  of  conscience  over  the  ether 
active  principles  of  the  mind,  I  do  not  con- 
sider as  a  point  that  requires  proof  by  :  rgu- 
ment,  but  as  self-evident.     For  it  ii.  ^es 
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no  more  than  thia—That  in  all  oases  a  man 
ongfat  to  do  his  duty.  He  only  who  does 
in  all  cases  what  he  ought  to  do,  is  the  per- 
fect man.     [262] 

Of  this  perfection  in  the  human  nature, 
the  Stoics  formed  the  idea,  and  held  it  forth 
in  their  writings,  as  tlie  goal  to  which  the 
race  of  life  ought  to  he  directed.  Their 
wise  man  was  one  in  whom  a  regard  to  the 
hanettum  swallowed  up  every  other  principle 
of  action. 

The  wise  man  of  tho  Stoics,  like  the  per* 
ftci  orator  of  the  rhetoricians,  was  an  ideal 
character,  and  was,  in  some  respects,  carried 
heyond  nature ;  yet  it  was  perhaps  the  most 
perfect  model  of  virtue  that  ever  was  ex- 
hibited to  the  heathen  world ;  and  some  of 
those  who  copied  after  it,  were  ornaments 
to  human  nature. 

The  [fourth  and]  last  observation  is— . 
That  the  Moral  Faculty  or  Conscience  is 
both  an  Active  and  an  Intellectual  power 
of  the  mind. 

It  is  an  active  power,  as  every  truly  vir- 
tuous action  must  be  more  or  less  influenced 
by  it.  Other  principles  may  concur  with 
it.  and  lead  the  same  way ;  but  no  action 
can  be  called  morally  good,  in  which  a  re- 
gard to  what  is  right,  has  not  some  influence. 
Thos,  a  man  who  has  no  regard  to  jostice, 
may  pay  his  just  debt,  from  no  other  mo< 
tive  bat  that  he  may  not  be  thrown  into 
prison.  In  this  action  there  is  no  Tirtue  at 
all. 

The  moral  principle,  in  particular  cases, 
mav  be  opposed  by  any  of  our  animal  prin- 
eipfes.  Passion  or  appetite  may  urgo  to 
what  we  know  to  be  wrong.  In  every  in- 
stance of  this  kind,  the  monl  principle  ought 
to  prevail,  and  the  more  difficnlt  its  con- 
quest is,  it  is  the  more  glorious. 

In  some  oases,  a  rcgiu^  to  what  b  right 
may  be  the  sole  motive,  without  the  con- 
currenoe  or  opposition  of  any  other  principle 
of  action  ;  as  when  a  judge  or  an  arbiter 
determines  a  plea  between  two  different  per- 
sons, solely  from  a  regard  to  justice.  [263] 

Thus  we  see  that  conscience,  as  an  active 
principle,  sometimes  concurs  with  other 
active  principles,  sometimes  opposes  them, 
and  sometimes  is  the  sole  principle  of 
action. 

I  endeavoured  before  to  shew,  that  a 
regard  to  our  own  good  upon  the  whole  'a 
not  only  a  rational  principlo  of  action,  but 
a  leading  principle,  to  which  all  ouraninuil 
principles  are  subordinate.  As  these  are, 
therefore,  two  regulating  o**  leading  prin- 
ciples in  the  constitution  of  man — a  regard 
to  what  is  best  for  ns  upon  the  whole,  and 
a  regard  to  duty— it  may  be  asked,  Which 
of  these  ought  to  yield  if  they  happen  to 
interfere  ? 

Some  well-meaning  persons  have  main- 
tained—That all  regartl  to  ourselves  and  to 


our  own  happiness  ought  to  be  extinguished; 
that  we  shoukl  love  virtue  for  its  own  sake 
only,  even  though  it  were  to  be  acoom- 
panied  with  eternal  misery. 

This  seems  to  have  been  the  extrava- 
gance of  some  Mystics,  which  perhaps  they 
were  led  into  in  opposition  to  a  contrary 
extreme  of  the  schoolmen  of  the  middle 
ages,  who  made  the  desire  of  good  to  our- 
selves to  be  the  sole  motive  to  action,  and 
virtue  to  be  approvable  only  on  account  of 
its  present  or  future  reward. 

Juster  riewB  of  human  nature  will  teach 
us  to  avoid  both  these  extremes. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  disinterested  lovo 
of  virtue  is  undoubtedly' the  noblest  prin- 
ciple in  human  nature,  and  ought  never  to 
stoop  to  any  other.     [264] 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  active 
principle  which  God  hath  phmted  in  our 
nature  that  is  vicious  in  itself,  or  that 
ought  to  be  eradicated,  even  if  it  were  in 
our  power. 

They  are  all  useful  and  necessanr  in  our 
present  states  The  perfection  of  human 
nature  consists,  not  in  extinguishing,  but 
in  restraining  them  within  their  proper 
bounds,  and  keeping  them  in  due  subordina- 
tion to  the  governing  principles. 

As  to  the  supposition  of  an  opposition 
between  the  two  governing  principles — that 
is,  between  a  regard  to  our  happiness  upon 
the  whole,  and  a  regard  to  duty — this  sup- 
position is  merely  uoaginary.  There  can 
be  no  such  opposition. 

While  the  world  is  under  a  wise  and 
benevolent  adminiBtration,  it  is  impossible 
that  any  man  should,  in  the  issue,  be  a  loser 
by  doing  his  duty.  ^^^^  many  therefore, 
who  beHeves  in  Qod,  while  he  is  careful  to 
do  his  duty,  may  safely  leave  the  care  of 
his  happiness  to  Him  who  made  him.  He 
is  conscious  that  he  consults  the  last  most 
efiectually  by  attending  to  the  first. 

Indeed,  if  we  suppose  a  man  to  be  an 
atheist  in  his  belief,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
by  wrong  judgment,  to  believe  that  virtue 
is  contrary  to  his  happiness  upon  the  whole, 
this  case,  as  Lord  Shaftesbury  justly  ob- 
serves, is  without  remedy  It  will  be  im- 
possible for  the  man  to  act  so  as  not  to 
ctmtradict  a  leading  principle  of  his  nature. 
He  must  either  sacrifice  nis  liappiness  to 
virtue,  or  virtue  to  happiness ;  and  is  re- 
duced to  this  miserable  dilemma,  whether 
it  be  best  to  be  a  fool  or  a  knave. 

This  shews  the  strong  connection  between 
morality  and  the  principles  of  natural  re- 
ligion ;  as  the  last  only  can  secure  a  man 
from  the  possibility  of  an  apprehension, 
that  he  may  play  the  fool  by  doing  his  duty. 
[266] 

Hence,  even  Lord  Shaftesbury,  in  his 

gravest  work,  concludes.  Thai  virtuo  with* 

out  piety  it  incomplete.     Without  piety,  it 
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loses  its  brightest  exsmple,  its  noblest  ob- 
ject, snd  its  finnest  snpport. 

I  eondsde  with  obsenring,  That  coa- 
science,  or  the  mond  fiumlty,  is  likewise  sn 
tfUeHechial  power. 

By  it  solely  we  hftve  the  original  conoep- 
tioDS  OiT  idess  of  right  and  wrong  in  human 
oondncL  And  of  right  and  wrong  there  are 
not  only  many  di£fenmt  degrees,  bat  many 
dillereot  species.  Jostioe  and  injustioe, 
grstitude  sod  ingratitude,  beneyolenoe  and 
malioe,  prudenee  and  folly,  magnanimity 
and  meanness,  decency  and  indecency,  are 
vaiioiis  moral  forms,  all  oomprehended  un- 
der the  general  notion  of  ri^t  and  wrong 
in  eoodnet,  all  of  them  o^ects  of  moru 
approbation  or  disapprobation,  in  a  greater 
or  a  less  degree. 

The  oonoeption  of  these,  as  moral  quali- 
ciesy  we  have  by  our  moral  faculty ;  and  by 
the  same  fibculty,  when  we  compare  them 
together,  we  perceive  various  moral  rela- 
tions among  them.  Thus,  we  perceive  that 
jnstiee  is  entitled  to  a  small  degree  of  praise, 
bot  injostioe  to  a  high  degree  of  blame; 


and  the  same  may  be  said  of  gratitude  and 
its  contrary.  When  justice  and  gratitude 
interfere,  gratitude  must  give  place  to  jus- 
tice, and  unmerited  benencence  must  give 
place  to  both. 

Many  such  relations  between  the  various 
moral  qualities  compared  together,  are  im- 
mediately discerned  by  our  moral  faculty. 
A  man  needs  only  to  consult  his  own  heart 
to  be  convinced  of  them.     [266] 

All  our  reasonings  in  morals,  in  natural 
jurisprudence,  in  the  law  of  nations,  as  well 
as  our  reasonings  about  the  duties  of  natu- 
ral religion,  and  about  the  moral  govern- 
ment of  the  Deity,  must  be  ground^  upon 
the  dictates  of  our  moral  £culty,  as  first 
principles. 

As  this  faculty,  therefore,  furnishes  the 
human  mind  with  many  of  its  original  con* 
ceptions  or  ideas,  as  well  as  with  the  first 
principles  of  many  important  branches  of 
human  knowledse,  it  may  justly  be  ae- 
counted  an  intellectual  as  well  as  an  active 
power  of  the  mind.     [267] 


ESSAY    IV. 


OF  THE  LIBERTY  OF  MORAL  AGENTS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

TUB  NOTIONS  OP  MORAL  LIBERTY  AND 
NaCBSSTTT  STATKD. 

Bv  the  Liberty  of  a  Moral  Agenl,  I  un- 
derstand, a  power  over  the  determinatims  of 
hiMOWn  IF.//.» 


•  That  te  to  lay,  Moral  Liberty  doec  not  merely 
ronaMin  tbepoweraTdofn^  vcHuU  tte  toiff, but  (though 
Beid,  p.  871,  t^n^  aeenuto  deny  it)  in  the  power  of 
teiOb^  ukat  we  wOL  For  a  Power  over  the  detenn. 
Inatiaaa  of  wr  WUl  iu*po«e«  an  art  of  Will  that 
our  Wm  staoald  dtCermlDe  m  and  so ;  for  we  can 
only  freely  exert  power  through  a  rational  determin. 
ataon  or  Volitioa.  Thie  defimUon  of  Liberty  U  right. 
But  then  ^[uertion  upoo  question  remains  (and  thli 
md  iiylfiitifm^^HaTe  we  a  power  (a  will)  over  such 
anterior  will  f —and  until  thi*  question  be  deflnitiTely 
answered,  which  it  never  can,  we  must  be  miabU  to 
eoneeipe  the  poetOfOUg  of  the  Jhet  ^  LOtertp.  But, 
^toush  inconceivable,  this  fkct  is  not  therefore  false. 
For  there  are  many  contradictories  (and.  of  centradic. 
torioi,  oii«aMM<,and  one  oniff  can,  be  true)  of  which 
«e  are  esQ'^l'lf  unable  to  conceive  the  possibility  of 
either.  The  philoK>pby,  therefore,  which  I  pro/cts, 
annthtlatea  the  theoretical  problem -How  is  the 
•eheme  of  liberty,  or  the  scheme  of  Necessity,  to 
be  rendered  comprvbenslblef— by  shewing  that  both 
•chcmea  are  equally  Inconceivable;  but  it  estab. 
Ushei  Liberty  practirallv  as  a  Act,  by  shewing  that  It 
iseiCber  Itaeff  an  immediate  <kUum,  or  Is  involved  in 
t«66-«68] 


If,  in  any  action,  he  had  power  to  will 
what  he  did,  or  not  to  will  it,  in  that  action 
he  is  free.  But  if,  in  every  voluntary  ac- 
tion, the  determination  of  his  will  be  tlio 
necessary  consequence  of  aometliing  invo- 
luntary in  the  state  of  his  mind,  or  of  some- 
thing in  his  external  circumstances,  he  is 
uot  free ;  ho  has  not  what  I  call  the  Liberty 
of  a  Mond  Agent,  but  is  subject  to  Neces- 
sity. 

This  Liberty  supposes  the  agent  to  have 
Understanding  and  Will ;  for  the  determin- 
ations of  the  will  are  the  sole  object  about 
which  this  power  is  employed ;  and  there 
can  bo  no  will  without  such  a  degree  of 
understanding,  at  least,  as  gives  the  con- 
ception of  that  which  we  will. 

The  liberty  of  a  moral  agent  implies,  not 
only  a  oonception  of  what  he  wills,  but  some 
degree  of  practical  Judgment  or  retuon, 
[268] 


lin  Immediate  dMurn,  of  ronsclousness.    But  this  by 
the  way.     See  p.  743  n,  911  b. 

I  may  notice  that,  amung  many  others,  the  Plato, 
nic  definition  of  Liberty  corresponds  to  that  by  Held ; 
'EXi^M,  fv  »ix**  *^^^ '  and  the  same  condition  of 
self-government  is  Okewise  supposed  in  the  various 
expraislons  tor  Libei ty — rs  4niM«<sriv— -v»  If'  4^* 
— rs  mvrtitiem-^eui  potettoe   euijwrii,  Ac;— H. 
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For,  if  ho  has  not  the  judgment  to  dis- 
ecrn  one  determination  to  be  preferable  to 
another,  either  in  itself  or  for  some  purpose 
which  he  intends,  what  can  be  the  use  of  a 
power  to  determine  ?  His  determinations 
must  be  made  perfectly  in  the  dark,  with- 
out reason,  motive,  or  end.  They  can 
neither  be  right  nor  wrong,  wise  nor  fool- 
ish. Whatever  the  consequences  may  be, 
they  cannot  be  imputed  to  the  agent,  who 
had  not  the  capacity  of  foreseeing  them,  or 
of  perceiving  any  reason  for  acting  other- 
wide  than  he  did. 

We  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  conceive  a 
being  endowed  with  power  over  the  deter- 
minations of  his  will,  without  any  light  in 
his  mind  to  direct  that  power  to  some  end. 
But  such  power  would  be  given  in  vain. 
No  exercise  of  it  could  be  either  blamed  or 
approved.  As  nature  gives  no  power  in 
vain,  I  sec  no  ground  to  ascribe  a  power 
over  the  determinations  of  the  will  to  any 
being  who  has  no  judgment  to  apply  it  to 
the  direction  of  his  conduct,  no  discernment 
of  what  he  ought  or  ought  not  to  do. 

For  that  reason,  in  this  Elssay,  I  speak 
only  of  the  Liberty  of  Moral  Agents,  who 
are  capable  of  actins  well  or  ill,  wisely  or 
foolishly,  and  this,  for  distinction's  sake,  I 
shall  call  Moral  Liberty, 

What  kind  or  what  degree  of  liberty  be- 
longs to  brute  animals,  or  to  our  own  spe- 
cies, before  any  use  of  reason,  I  do  not 
know.  We  acknowledge  that  they  have 
not  the  power  of  self-government.  Such 
of  their  actions  as  may  be  called  voluntary 
seem  to  be  invariably  determined  by  the 
passion,  or  appetite,  or  affection,  or  habit, 
which  is  strongest  at  the  time> 

This  seems  to  be  the  law  of  their  consti- 
tution, to  which  they  yield,  as  the  inani- 
mate creation  does,  without  any  conception 
of  the  law,  or  any  intention  of  obedience. 


But  of  civil  or  moral  government,  which 
are  addressed  to  the  rational  powers,  and 
require  a  conception  of  the  law  and  an  in- 
tentional obedience,  they  are,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  all  mankind,  incapable.  Nor  do  I 
see  what  end  could  be  served  by  giving 
them  a  power  over  the  determinations  of 
their  own  will,  unless  to  make  them  intract- 
able by  discipline,  which  we  see  they  are 
not 

The  effect  of  moral  liberty  is,  That  it  is 
in  the  power  qf  the  agent  to  do  well  or  ilL 
This  power,  like  every  other  gift  of  Qod, 
may  be  abused.  The  right  uw  of  this  gift 
of  God  it  to  do  well  and  wiaelj,  aa  fiuraa  bis 
bMt  JQ^gmnt  ou  dinet  Um,  and  thoreby 
nMftbaae 
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By  N'ecetiily,  I  understand  the  want  of 
that  moral  liberty  which  I  have  above  de- 
fined. 

If  there  can  be  a  better  and  a  worse  in 
actions  on  the  system  of  Necessity,  let  us 
suppose  a  man  necessarily  determined  in  all 
cases  to  will  and  to  do  what  \a  best  to  be 
done,  he  would  surely  be  innocent  and 
inculpable.  But,  ns  far  as  I  am  able  to 
judge,  he  would  not  be  entitled  to  the  esteem 
and  moral  approbation  of  those  who  knew 
and  believed  this  necessity.  What  was,  by 
an  ancient  author,  said  of  Cato,  might,  in- 
deed, be  said  of  lum :  lie  was  good  because 
he  euuld  not  be  othencise,*  But  this  say- 
ing, if  understood  literally  and  strictly,  is 
not  the  praise  of  Cato,  but  of  his  constitu- 
tion, wliicli  was  no  more  the  work  of  Cato 
than  his  existence. -f- 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  man  be  neces- 
sarily determined  to  do  ill,  this  case  seems 
to  me  to  move  pity,  but  not  disapprobation. 
He  was  ill,  because  he  could  nut  be  other 
wise.  Who  can  blame  him?  Necessity 
has  no  law.     [270] 

If  he  knows  that  he  acted  under  this  ne- 
ceeaity,  has  he  not  just  ground  to  exculpate 
himself  ?  The  blame,  if  there  be  any,  is 
not  in  him,  but  in  his  constitution.  If  he 
be  cliarged  by  his  Maker  with  doing  wrongs 
may  he  not  expostulate  with  him,  and  say — 
Why  hast  thou  made  me  thus  ?  I  may  bo 
sacrificed  at  thy  pleasure,  for  the  common 
good,  like  a  man  that  bus  the  plague,  but 
not  for  ill  desert ;  for  thou  knowcst  that 
what  I  am  charged  with  is  thy  work,  and 
not  mine. 

Such  are  my  notions  of  moral  liberty  and 
necessity,  and  of  the  consequences  insepar- 
ably connected  with  both  the  one  and  the 
other. 

This  moral  liberty  a  man  may  have, 
though  it  do  not  extend  to  all  his  actionn, 
or  even  to  all  his  voluntary  actions.  He 
does  many  things  by  inHtinct,  many  things 
by  the  force  of  habit,  without  any  thought 
at  all,  and  consequently  without  will.  In 
the  first  part  of  life,  he  has  not  the  power 
of  self-government  any  more  Uian  the  brutes. 
That  power  over  the  determinations  of  his 
own  will,  which  belongs  to  him  in  ripe  years, 
is  limited,  as  all  his  powers  are ;  and  it  is, 
perhaps,  beyond  tlie  reach  of  liis  under- 
standing to  define  its  limits  with  precision. 
We  can  only  say,  in  general,  tliat  it  ex- 

*  The  ancient  author  li  Paterculu*.  (L.  II.  c.  3Su) 
Hia  words  are;—"  Homo  Tirtuti  iimillimut,  et  per 
omnia  ingenio  diU  quam  honintbua  protucir;  qut 
ttvn^iiaNi  reeU  Jbeit,  vt  facert  rideretim  »tl  quia 
aUkr  Jbttre  fwn  poterat ;  cui  id  solum  Tiium  cat 
ratloiiein  habere,  quod  habcret  Ju»titiam ;  quique 
omnibus  hnmanis  vitiia  Inimuni^,  st-mper  fortuiiam 
In  sua  poCettate  habuit."— H. 

t  But,  In  the  aame  sense,  God  Is  ncocssarilj  Rdod ; 
fl>r.  If  he  became,  or  cauM  beeome,  ctII,  he  would  i:o 
lonttrbeOod.    Aa  Eurlplda  hath  it.- 

[«69,  270] 
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tends  to  every  action  for  which  ho  is  ac- 
countable- 

ThiJ)  power  is  given  by  his  Maker,  and  at 
his  pleasure  whose  gift  it  is  it  may  be  en- 
larged or  diminished,  continued  or  with- 
drawn.  No  power  in  the  creature  can  be 
independent  of  the  Creator.  His  hook  is 
in  it:5  nose ;  he  can  give  it  line  as  far  as  he 
sees  lit,  and,  when  he  pleases,  can  restrain 
it,  or  turn  it  whithersoever  he  will.  Let 
this  be  always  understood  when  wc  as- 
cribe ltl>erty  to  man,  or  to  any  created  being. 

Supposing  it  therefore  to  be  true,  That 
man  is  a  free  agmt,  it  may  be  true,  at  the 
same  time,  that  his  liberty  may  be  impaired 
or  lost,  by  disorder  of  body  or  mind,  as  in 
melancholy,  or  in  madness  ;  it  may  bo  im- 
paired or  lost  by  vicious  hahits ;  it  may,  in 
|>artieular  canes,  I>c  restrained  by  divine 
interposition.     [  27 1  ] 

We  call  man  a  free  agent  in  the  same 
way  as  we  call  him  a  rcasonnbie  agent.  In 
many  things  he  is  not  guided  by  reason, 
but  by  principles  similar  to  those  of  the 
brutes.  His  rea<^on  is  weak  at  best  It  is 
liable  to  he  impaired  or  lost,  by  his  own 
fault,  or  by  other  means.  In  like  manner, 
he  may  be  a  free  agent,  though  his  freedom 
of  action  may  have  many  similar  limita- 
tions. 

The  liberty  I  have  described  has  been 
represented  by  some  philosophers  as  incon- 
ceivable, and  as  involving  an  absurdity. 

"  Liberty,  they  say,  consists  only  in  a 
]K)wer  to  act  as  we  will ;  and  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive  in  any  iieing  a  greater  liberty 
than  this.  Hence  it  follows,  that  liberty 
does  not  extend  to  the  determinations  of 
the  will,  but  only  to  the  actions  consequent 
to  its  determination,  and  depending  upon 
the  will.  To  say  that  we  have  power  to 
will  such  an  action,  is  to  say,  that  we  may 
will  it,  if  we  will.  This  supposes  the  will 
to  be  determined  by  a  prior  will ;  and,  for 
the  same  reason,  that  will  must  be  deter- 
mined by  a  will  prior  to  it,  and  so  on  in  an 
infinite  series  of  wills,  which  is  absurd.  To 
act  freely,  therefore,  can  mean  nothing  more 
than  to  act  voluntarily ;  and  this  is  all  the 
hberty  that  can  be  conceived  in  man,  or  in 
any  being." 

This  reasoning— first,  I  think,  advanced  by 
Hobbes* — has  been  very  generally  adopted 
by  the  defenders  of  necessity.  It  is  grounded 
upon  a  definition  of  liberty  totally  different 
from  that  which  I  havo  given,  and  there- 
fore does  not  apply  to  moral  liberty,  as 
above  defined.-f* 


*  To  Hnbbes  Is  generally  ascribed  the  htmnur  of  first 
cnounciiig  the  modern  doctrine  of  Dcterminimn,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  ancient  doctrine  of  Fataliam  -. 
but  moM  erroncoudjr.  Hubbes  was  not  the  author  of 
tUssehcme  of  Neenslty,  nor  lathis  scheme  of  Ncces. 
•Ity  Ititlf  modern.— H. 

f  But  bow  does  that  definition   avoid  this  ab- 
smdily  f    See  abovp,  p.  900,  note.  -  H. 
[«7l-273] 


But  it  is  said  that  this  is  the  ou.y  liberty 
that  is  possible,  that  is  conceivable,  that 
does  not  involve  an  absurdity.     [272] 

It  is  strange,  indeed,  if  the  word  Liberty 
has  no  meaning  but  this  one.  I  shall  men- 
tion three^  all  very  common*  The  objection 
applies  to  one  of  them,  but  to  neither  of 
the  other  two. 

Liberty  is  sometimes  opposed  to  external 
force  or  confinement  of  the  body.  Some- 
times it  is  opposed  to  obligation  by  law,  or 
by  lawful  authority.  Sometimes  it  is  op- 
posed to  necessity. 

1.  It  is  op}>osed  to  confinement  of  the 
body  by  superior  force.  So  wo  say  a  pri- 
soner is  set  at  liberty  when  his  fetters  are 
knocked  off,  and  he  is  discharged  from  con- 
finement. This  is  the  liberty  defined  in 
the  objection  ;  and  I  grant  that  this  liberty 
extends  not  to  the  will,  neither  does  the 
confinement,  because  the  will  cannot  bo 
confined  by  external  force.* 

2.  Liberty  is  opposed  to  obligation  by  law, 
or  lawful  authority.  This  liberty  is  a  right 
to  act  one  way  or  another,  in  things  which 
the  law  has  neither  commanded  nor  forbid- 
den ;  and  thisliberty  is  meant  when  we  speak 
of  a  man*s  natural  liberty,  his  civil  liberty, 
his  Christian  liberty.  It  is  evident  that  this 
liberty,  as  well  as  the  obligation  opposed  to 
it,  extends  to  the  will :  For  it  is  the  will  to 
obey  that  makes  obedience;  the  will  to 
transgress  that  makes  a  transgression  of 
the  law.  Without  will  there  can  be  neither 
obedience  nor  transgression.  Law  supposes 
a  power  to  obey  or  to  transgress ;  it  does 
not  take  away  this  power,  but  proposes  the 
motives  of  duty  and  of  interest,  leaving  the 
power  to  yield  to  them,  or  to  take  the  con- 
sequence of  transgression.-f- 

3.  Liberty  is  opposed  to  Necessity,  and 
in  this  sense  it  extends  to  the  determina- 
tions of  tho  will  only,  and  not  to  what  is 
consequent  to  tho  wiU.:^     [273] 

*  This  is  called  the  Liberty  from  Coaction  or  Fio- 
Ifnce-^ihe  Lif/crt,v  of  Siionlaneity-'Sjinntatieity—ri 
'Emturin.  In  the  present  question,  this  species  of 
liberty  ought  to  be  thrown  alto^tpther  out  of  account : 
it  is  admitted  by  all  parties  ;  i*  common  equally  to 
brutes  and  men ;  is  not  a  peculiar  quality  of  the 
will ;  and  is,  in  fact,  cs!»cntial  to  it,  fur  the  will 
cannot  possibly  be  forced.  The  greati'st  tpontaneitji 
is,  in  fact,  the  pmitest  ntrftsUy.  Thus,  a  hungry 
horse,  who  turns  of  necessity  to  foal,  is  said,  on  this 
definition  of  liberty,  to  do  «o  with  freedom,  becauce 
hedoe.4  *o  B|>oii'aiieou8lv  ;  and,  in  general,  the  deiiire 
oi  hjip]iineM,  which  is  the  moot  necessary  tendency, 
will,  on  this  amplication  of  the  term,  be  the  most  free. 

I  may  oltscrve,  that,  among  others,  the  detiiiitlon 
of  liberty,  giron  by  the  celebrated  advocate  of  mural 
freedom,  Dr  Samuel  Clarke,  is,  in  reality,  only  that 
oftheliltcrty  of  Spontaneity— Til, '*  The  power  of  self, 
motion  or  action,  which,  in  all  animate  agents,  is 
spontaneity,  is,  in  moral  or  rational  agents,  what 
\;  c  properly  call  liberty."  (F'{/th  /it7*/y  to  LA-ibnitZt 
\\  i.— XX.  and  Firxt  Annrcr  tothcGenUcman  of  Coin. 
tMritlty.)  This  self  motion,  absi'lutely  considered,  i« 
itselV  necexsiiry.    Sec  below,  note  on  p.  ^OO, 

t  With  this  descri|ition  of  lilicrty  alM,  the  pre»ei.t 
question  has  noconcern.— H. 
<      X  This  is  variously  denominated  the  Libfrty  fnm 
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In  every  voluntary  action,  the  determin- 
ation of  the  will  is  the  fintt  part  |of  the 
action,  upon  which  alone  the  moral  estima- 
tion of  it  depends.  It  has  been  made  a 
question  among  philosophers,  Whether^  in 
every  ineiancej  ihii  determination  be  the  ue- 
eusary  eoneequence  of  the  comtituHnn  of  tfte 
person,  and  the  circumstance*  in  ichich  he 
is  placed  ;  or  whether  he  had  not  pnwt^r,  in 
many  casein  to  determine  this  way  or  that  f 

This  lias,  by  some,  been  called  the  phito^ 
Mophicat  notion  of  liberty  and  necessity ;  but 
it  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  philosophers. 
The  lowest  of  the  vulgar  have,  in  all  ages, 
been  prone  to  have  recourse  to  this  necessity, 
to  exculpate  themselves  or  their  friends  in 
what  they  do  wrong,  though,  in  the  general 
tenor  of  their  conduct,  they  act  upon  the 
contrary  principle.* 

WlieUier  this  notion  of  moral  liberty  be 
conceivable  or  not,  every  man  must  judge 
for  hunselt  To  me  there  appears  no  dif- 
ficulty in  conceiving  iti*  I  consider  the 
determination  of  the  will  as  an  effect.  This 
effect  must  have  a  cause  which  had  power 
to  produce  it ;  and  the  cause  must  be  either 
the  person  himself,  whose  will  it  is.  or  some 
oUier  being.  The  first  is  as  easily  conceived 
as  the  last.  If  the  person  was  the  cause 
of  that  determination  of  his  own  will,  he 
was  free  in  that  action, t  and  it  is  justly 

NecestUf^MoriU  Ubertj^—Phikuophleal  Libertjf^ 
Essential  Liberty—Formai  Libertif— Liberty  qfindHf. 
Arence^UbertjfqfOppotitioH.tic  The  lenxu  Ain- 
{0vr<M,  Avrtrtmym,  Arbltrium,  Libentm  Arbi- 
trhtm.  Free  WiU.thoaKh  properly  limited  to  the  L\. 
berty  ftom  Necessity,  have  not  alwaTi  been  apfJird 
•o  aa  to  dlfcriroinate  It  from  the  Uiicriy  of  Spon. 
laneity.— H. 

*  So  Agamemnon  ;— 

'Fsyai  S*  •in  minie  i^'ui. 
'AXXk  Ziit  JKAj  M«i(«  umi  4i(«^rir  'Efuxif. 
ThU  if  a  farourite  topic  with  I^cian.— H. 

f  To  oonceiTe  a  free  actt  U  to  conceive  an  act 
which,  l>elng  a  causf,  U  not  i' self  an  effect ;  in  dthcr 
wurd»,  to  conceive  an  alMolute  commencement.  Kiit 
i»  lurh  by  u«  conceivable  ?~H. 

t  Only  if  he  were  not  determined  to  (hat  deiiTm- 
ination.  But  iithepenon an  oritjinal  uihUhrmfruti 
raune  of  the  determination  of  hit  will  ?  If  he  be  not, 
then  ii  he  not  a/ree  agent,  and  theitchemeof  Necvt. 
■ity  li  admitted  If  he  be,  in  the  fint  place,  it  U  im. 
pOMible  to  ctmccht  the  iNMhibllity  of  thii :  and,  In 
the  second,  if  the  fact,  though  inronccivabie,  be  al- 
I'lWf.l,  it  is  impouibie  to  »cc  how  a  anise,  undcUrin. 
iu.tt  bjf  any  motive,  can  be  a  mtionalt  mortil,  aful 
accountabU;  eausf.  There  is  no  conceivalde  moilium 
hcXwctnFatalism  Sr  Cumiifism;  &  thecontradicMry 
schemes  of  Liberty  and  Neccs-iiy  themaelvet  are  in 
conceivable.  For.  as  we  cannot  rnmpau  in  tliought 
an  undetermitud  eausr—tin  afttttule  eommmo'ment—' 
the  fundamental  hypothcais  of  the  one  t  so  wo  can  as 
little  think  an  irifinUe  Krivs  t/thiermmrdcauus-'o/ 
reUttiiv  cmtmeneements-'ihe  nindamental  hypothcaii 
of  the  other,  ilie  champions  ot  the  Ofiposlte  doctrines 
are  thus  at  once  resistless  in  assault,  and  impotent  in 
defence.  Each  is  hewn  down  and  appears  to  die  under 
the  home,  thrust*  of  his  advcnwry;  but  each  again 
recovers  life  ftom  the  very  death  ot  hia  antagonist, 
and.  to  borrow  a  simile,  both  are  like  tlw  heroea  in 
Valhalla,  ready  in  a  moment  to  amuw  ihemselveM 
anew  in  tbt  laiaa  Moodlwa  and  intennliMfale  cod- 
aiet   1  he  doelTliie  of  Moral  Liberty  emDolbtfluda 
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imputed  to  him,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad. 
But,  if  another  being  was  tlie  cause  of  this 
determination,  either  by  producing  it  im- 
mediately, or  b^  means  and  instnunents 
under  his  direction,  then  the  determination 
is  the  act  and  deed  nf  that  being,  and  is 
solely  imputable  to  him. 

But  it  is  said — *'  That  nothing  is  in  our 
power  but  what  depends  upon  the  will,  and 
therefore,  the  will  itself  cannot  be  in  our 
power." 

I  answer — ^That  this  is  a  fallacy  arising 
from  taking  a  common  saying  in  a  sense 
which  it  never  was  intended  to  convoy,  and 
in  a  sense  contrary  to  what  it  necessarily 
implies.     [274] 

In  common  Ufe,  when  men  speak  of  what 
is,  or  is  not,  in  a  man*8  power,  they  attend 
onlv  to  the  external  and  visible  effects, 
which  only  can  be  perceived,  and  which 
only  can  affect  them.  Of  these,  it  is  true 
that  nothing  is  in  a  man*s  power  but  what 
depends  upon  his  will,  and  this  b  all  that 
is  meant  by  this  common  saying. 

But  this  is  so  far  from  exduiting  his  will 
from  being  in  his  power,  that  it  necessarily 
implies  it  For  to  say  that  what  dependv 
upon  the  will  is  in  a  man*s  power,  but  the 
will  is  not  in  hia  power,  is  to  say  that  the 
end  is  in  his  power,  but  the  means  necessary 
to  that  end  are  not  in  his  power,  which  is  a 
contradiction.* 

In  many  propositions  which  we  exprew* 
universally,  there  is  an  exception  necen- 
sarily  implied,  and,  therefore,  always  under- 
stood. Thus,  when  we  say  that  all  things 
depend  upon  God,  God  himself  is  necessarily 
excepted.  In  like  manner,  when  we  say, 
that  all  that  iH  in  our  power  de(H;nds  upon 
the  will,  the  will  itself  is  nevessarily  ex- 
cepted :  for,  if  the  will  be  not,  nothing  else 
can  be  in  our  power.  Every  effect  must  lie 
in  the  |)ower  of  its  cause.  The  determina- 
tion of  the  will  is  an  effect,  and,  therefore, 
must  be  in  the  power  of  its  cause,  whether 
that  cause  be  the  agent  himself,  or  some 
other  being. 

From  wliat  has  been  said  in  this  chapter, 
I  hope  the  notion  <if  moral  liberty  will  be 
distinctly  understood,  and  that  it  appears 
that  this  notion  is  neither  inconcei^-abh*, 
nor  involves  any  absurdity  or  contradic- 
tion.    [275]  

we  have,  immediately  or  mediately,  the  evidence  «f 
consciousness:  and.  )P,  That  there  are,  amonn  the 
phoeiiomena  nf  mind,  many  facts  which  we  must  ad. 
mit  aa  actual,  but  of  whow  poaMbility  we  are  wholly 
unable  to  form  any  notion.  1  may  merely  otMerve, 
that  the  fact  of  Motion  can  he  shewn  to  be  im|MiMible, 
on  grounds  not  less  strong  than  tho^  on  wh-ch  it  is 
aitemptcd  10  disprove  the  (kct  of  Litierty  ;  to  say 
nothing  of  many  contradictories,  neither  off  whicft 
can  be  Aonght,  but  one  of  whicli  must,  on  the 
laws  ol  Contradiction  and  tizcluded  Middle,  neces. 
rmrllv  be.  Thia  philosophy— the  PhUosmtkjf  of  the 
CtfmfWowrrf— tiaa  not,  however,  either  in  ItK-lf.  or  in 
ralatlon  to  ila  consrquencn,  a«  yet  been  deve- 
|o|ied.^H. 
*  flee  above  ft.  UP,  note.— H 

[5274,  275] 
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or  THB  W0aD8  CAU8B  AND  BPFKCT,  ACTION, 
AND  ACTIVB  POWKR. 

Tbb  writings  upon  Liberty  and  Nioe9aity 
have  been  mueb  darkened  by  the  ambigu- 
ity of  the  words  used  in  reasoning  upon  that 
subjeei.  The  words  eaute  and  effects  ac- 
Horn  and  acHve  power,  liberty  and  neceseHy, 
are  rdated  to  c»ch  other  :  The  meaning  of 
one  determines  the  meaning  of  the  rest. 
When  we  attempt  to  define  them,  we  can 
only  do  it  by  synonymous  words  which  need 
de&iition  as  much.  There  is  a  strict  sense 
in  which  those  words  must  bo  used,  if  we 
speak  and  reason  clearly  about  moral  liber- 
ty «  bnt  to  keep  to  this  strict  sense  is  diffi- 
cult, because,  in  all  lansuages,  they  have,  by 
custom,  got  a  great  Utitude  of  significa- 
tion. 

As  we  cannot  reason  about  moral  liberty 
without  usin^  those  ambiguous  words,  it  is 
proper  to  pomt  out,  as  distmctly  as  possible, 
their  proper  and  original  meaning  in  which 
they  OQ^t  to  be  understood  in  treating  of 
this  SQbieet,  and  to  shew  from  what  causes 
they  have  b(Bcome  so  ambiguous  in  all  Um- 
gnages  as  to  darken  and  embarrass  our 
reasonings  upon  it. 

ETeij^hing  that  begins  to  exist,  must 
have  a  cause  of  its  existence,  which  had 
power  to  give  it  existence.  And  everything 
that  undergoes  any  change,  must  have  some 
cause  of  t£u  change. 

That  neither  existence,  nor  any  mode  of 
exitience,  eon  begin  without  an  efficient 
eaufe,  is  a  principle  that  appears  very  early 
in  tlie  mind  of  man  ;  and  it  is  so  universal, 
and  so  firmly  rooted  in  human  nature,  that 
the  most  determined  scepticism  cannot  era- 
dicate it    [276] 

It  is  upon  this  principle  that  we  ground 
the  rational  belief  of  a  deity.  But  that  is 
not  the  only  use  to  which  we  apply  it 
Every  man's  conduct  is  governed  by  it, 
every  day,  and  almost  every  hour,  of  his 
life.  And  if  it  were  possible  for  any  man 
to  root  out  this  principle  from  his  mind,  he 
must  give  up  everythmg  that  is  called  com- 
mon pmdence,  and  be  fit  only  to  be  con- 
fined as  insane. 

From  this  principle  it  follows,  That  every. 
thing  which  under goe*  any  change^  miut  either 
be  the  efficient  cauee  of  that  change  in  itself , 
or  it  must  be  changed  by  some  other  being. 

In  the  first  case,  it  is  said  to  have  active 
power,  and  to  act  in  producing  that  change. 
In  the  Mcond  case,  it  is  merely  passive,  or 
is  acted  iipOfi,  and  the  active  power  is  in  tliat 
b«nff  only  wnich  produces  the  change. 

1&  name  <tf  a  cause  and  of  an  aijent,  is 
properily  given  to  that  being  only,  which,  by 
ita  afltiv«  power,  produces  some  change  in 
[«7«,  8T71 


itself,  or  in  some  other  being.  The  change, 
whether  it  be  of  thought,  of  will,  or  of  mo- 
tion, is  the  effect.  Active  power,  therefore, 
is  a  quality  in  the  cause,  which  enables  it  to 
produce  the  effect  And  the  exertion  of 
that  active  power  in  producing  the  effect,  is 
called  action,  agency,  efficiency. 

In  order  to  the  production  of  any  effect, 
there  must  be  in  the  cause,  not  only  power, 
but  the  exertion  q^  that  power ;  for  power 
that  is  not  exerted  produces  no  effect. 

All  that  is  necessary  to  tke  production  of 
any  effect,  is  power  in  an  efficient  cause  to 
produce  the  effect,  and  the  exertion  of  that 
power  ;  for  it  is  a  contradiction  to  say,  that 
the  cause  has  power  to  produce  the  effect, 
and  exerts  that  power,  and  yet  the  effect  is 
not  produced.  The  effect  cannot  be  in  his 
power  unless  all  the  means  necessary  to  its 
production  be  in  his  power.     [277] 

It  is  no  less  a  contradiction  to  say,  that 
a  cause  has  power  to  produce  a  certain  ef- 
fect, but  that  he  cannot  exert  that  power ; 
for  power  which  cannot  be  exerted  is  no 
power,  and  is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

To  prevent  mistake,  it  is  proper  to  ob- 
serve. That  a  being  may  have  a  power  at 
one  time  which  it  has  not  at  another.  It 
may  commonly  have  a  power,  which,  at  a 
particular  time,  it  has  not  Thus,  a  man 
may  commonly  have  power  to  walk  or  to 
run ;  but  he  has  not  this  power  when  asleep^ 
or  when  he  is  confined  by  superior  force. 
In  common  language,  he  may  be  said  to 
have  a  iK>wer  which  he  cannot  then  exert 
But  this  popular  expression  means  only 
that  he  commonly  has  this  power,  and  will 
have  it  when  the  cause  is  removed  which  at 
present  deprives  him  of  it ;  for,  when  we 
speak  strictly  and  philosophically,  it  is  a 
contradiction  to  say  that  he  has  this  power, 
at  that  moment  when  he  is  deprived  of  it 

These,  I  think,  are  necessary  consequen- 
ces from  the  principle  first  mentioned — 
That  everv  change  which  happens  in  na- 
ture must  have  an  efficient  cause  which  had 
power  to  produce  it 

Another  principle,  which  appears  very 
early  in  the  mind  of  man,  is.  That  we  are 
efficient  causes  in  our  deliberate  and  volun- 
tary actions. 

Wc  are  conscious  of  making  an  exertion, 
sometimes  with  difficulty,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce certain  effects.  An  exertion  made  de- 
liberately and  voluntarily,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce an  effect,  implies  a  conviction  that  the 
effect  is  in  our  power.  No  man  can  deli- 
berately attempt  what  he  does  not  behevo 
to  be  in  his  power.  The  Unguage  of  all 
mankind,  and  tlicir  onlinary  conduct  in  life, 
demonstrate  that  they  have  a  conviction  of 
some  active  power  in  themselves  to  produce 
certain  motions  in  their  own  and  in  other  bo- 
dies, and  to  regulate  and  direct  their  own 
thoughts.      This  conviction  we  have    so 
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early  in  life,  tliat  we  have  no  remembrance 
when,  or  in  what  way,  wo  acquired  it.  [278] 

That  such  a  conviction  is  at  first  the  ne- 
cessary result  of  our  constitution,  and  that 
it  can  never  le  entirely  obliterated,  is,  I 
think,  acknowledged  by  one  of  the  most  zeal- 
ous defenders  of  Necessity."  "Free  Dis- 
cussion, &.C.,**  p  208.  **  Such  are  tlie  in- 
fluences to  which  all  mankind,  without  dis- 
tinction, arc  exposed  tlmt  they  necessarily 
refer  actions  (I  mean  refer  them  ultimately) 
first  of  all  to  themselves  and  others ;  and  it 
is  a  long  time  before  they  begin  to  consider 
themselves  and  others  as  instruments  in 
the  hand  of  a  superior  agent  Consequently, 
the  associations  which  refer  actions  to  them- 
selves get  so  confirmed  that  they  are  never 
entirely  obliterated  ;  and  therefore  the  com- 
mon language,  and  the  conuiion  feelings,  of 
mankind,  will  be  adapted  to  the  first,  the  lim- 
ited and  imperfect,  or  rather  erroneous, 
view  of  things." 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  very  concep- 
tion or  idea  of  active  power,  and  of  efficient 
causes,  is  derived  from  our  voluntary  ex- 
ertions in  producing  efi*ects ;  and  that,  if  wo 
were  not  conscious  of  such  exertion,  we 
should  have  no  conception  at  all  of  a  cause, 
or  of  active  power,  aiid  consequently  no 
conviction  of  the  necessity  of  a  cause  of 
every  change  which  we  observe  in  nature. -f* 

It  is  certain  that  wo  con  conceive  no  kind 
of  active  power  but  what  is  similar  or 
analogous  to  that  which  we  attribute  to 
ourselves ;  that  is,  a  power  which  is  exerted 
by  will  and  with  understanding.  Our  no- 
tion, even  of  Almighty  power,  is  derived 
from  the  notion  of  human  power,  by  re- 
moving from  the  fonnor  those  imperfect  ions 
and  limitations  to  which  the  latter  is  sub- 
jected.    [279] 

It  may  be  difticult  to  explain  the  origin 
of  our  conceptions  and  belief  concerning  ef- 
ficient causes  and  active  power.  The  com- 
mon theory,  that  all  our  ideas  are  ideas  of 
Sensation  or  Reflection,  and  that  all  our  be- 
lief is  a  perception  of  the  agreement  or  the 
disagreement  of  those  ideas,  appears  to  be 
repugnant,  both  to  the  idea  of  an  efficient 
cause,  and  to  the  belief  of  its  necessity. 

An  attachment  to  that  theory  has  led 
some  philosophers  to  deny  that  wo  have 
any  conception  of  an  efficient  cause,  or  of 
active  power,  because  efficiency  and  active 
power  are  not  ideas,  tither  of  sensation  or 

'*  Prle»tlcy.— H. 

t  If  thi»  were  the  care,  our  notion  of  causaiity 
would  be  of  an  empirical  derivation,  ami  without  the 
qtiality  of  universality  and  necewity  Thii  diirtrine 
is  alfo  at  variance  with  the  account  Kivenot'  the  no. 
tion  above,  (p.  456,  iq.  et  alibi,)  where  it  ii  viewiii 
a^an  original  and  native  principle.  See  p.  .'i:?3,  an<l 
note*.  Ii  i<true,  however, that  th«coniiciouNnc«<i>f 
our  own  cfflciencv  tUuniinateif  the  dark  notion  of 
auKilitfft  founded,  aa  I  conceive.  In  our  iroputcnce 
lomnceivc  the  poMibility  of  an  afaiolute  conimrncc. 
nient,  and  raises  It  tVom  tho  vague  and  negative  into 
(he  pficikc  and  |KMitive  notion  of /iDicvr.—  ll. 


reflection.  They  maintain,  therefore,  that 
a  Cause  is  only  tomething  jirior  to  the  effect, 
and  constantly  oonjained  with  it.  This  b 
Mr  Hume*s  notion  of  a  cause,  and  seems 
to  be  adopted  by  Dr  Priestley,*  who  says, 
"  Tliat  a  cause  cannot  be  defined  to  l»e  any 
thing,  but  such  previous  circumstance*  as 
are  constantly  followed  by  a  certain  effect, 
the  constancy  of  the  result  making  tis  con- 
clude thut  there  must  be  a  sufficient  reason, 
in  the  nature  of  tlie  things,  why  it  should 
be  produced  in  those  circumstances.** 
[Doctrine  of  Fhilosofihicfil  Neeesiity,  p.  11.] 

But  theory  ought  to  stoop  to  fact,  and 
not  fact  to  theory.  Every  man  who  under- 
bUinds  the  lan^uago  knows  that  neither 
priority,  nor  constant  conjunction,  nor  both 
taken  together,  imiily  efficiency.  Every 
man,  free  from  prejudice,  must  assent  to 
what  Cicero  hus  said  :  Itaque  nun  sic  catisa 
intelligi  dcb%  ut  gunl  cuiquc  antecedaty  id 
t  i  causa  sit,  sed  quod  cuique  effcientcr  ante- 
adat,     [De  Fato,  c  15.J 

The  very  dispute,  whether  wo  have  the 
conce])tion  of  an  efHcient  cause,  shews  that 
we  have.  For,  though  men  may  dispute 
about  things  which  have  no  existence,  they 
cannot  dispute  about  things  of  which  they 
have  no  conception.     [280] 

What  has  been  said  in  this  chapter  is  in- 
tended to  shew — That  the  conception  of 
causes,  of  action  and  of  active  power,  in 
the  strict  and  j)n>per  sense  of  ilicse  words, 
is  found  in  the  minds  of  all  men  very  early, 
even  in  the  dawn  of  their  rational  life.  It 
is  therefore  probable,  that,  in  all  bmguages, 
the  words  by  which  these  conceptions  were 
expreKhed  wore  at  first  dihtinct  and  unam- 
biguouH,  yet  it  i-*  certain  that,  among  tlio 
most  enlightened  nations,  tlu>tte  words  areap- 
plie»l  to  ho  many  thini^H  of  different  natures, 
and  UHed  in  so  vague  a  maimer,  that  it  ib 
very  difficult  to  ri^oson  about  them  distinctly. 

This  plueuomenon,  at  first  view,  seems 
very  unaccountable.  But  a  little  reflection 
may  satisfy  us,  tliot  it  is  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  slow  and  gradual  progress  of 
human  knowledge. 

And  since  the  ambiguity  of  these  words 
has  so  great  influence  u{K)n  our  reasoning 
about  moral  liberty,  and  furnishes  the 
strongest  objections  against  it,  it  is  not 
foreign  to  our  subject  to  ^hew  whence  it 
arises.  When  we  know  tlio  causes  that 
have  produced  this  ambiguity,  we  shall  be 
less  in  danger  of  being  misled  by  it,  and 
the  proper  and  strict  meaning  of  the  words 
will  more  evidently  appear.     [281  ] 

*  'i'hc  rniuw  duotrine  has  found  an  advocate  in  Dr 
Thomas  Rrnwn.  In  this  theory,  the  phaenomennn  to 
be  saved  Is  silently  or  m  enbct  evacuated  of  its 
prinnpal  quality—the  quality  of  Nfcestitp ;  for  the 
real  problem  is  to  explain  how  it  is  thai  wc  cannot 
but  think  that  all  which  begins  to  l^e  has  i>ot  an  ab. 
solute  but  only  a  relative  commenceiueiit.  '1  ticM 
philoso|iheri  do  not  anatomize  tiut  tmncatt.—H. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

CAUSXS  OF  THE  AMBIGUITY  OF  THOSE  WORDS. 

When  we  turn  our  attention  to  external 
objects,  and  begin  to  exercise  our  rational 
fiiculties  about  them,  we  find  that  there  are 
some  motions  and  changes  in  them,  which 
we  have  power  to  produce,  and  that  they 
have  many  which  must  have  some  other 
cause.  Either  the  objects  must  have  life 
and  active  power,  as  we  liave,  or  they  must 
be  moved  or  changed  by  something  that 
has  life  and  active  power,  as  external  objects 
are  moved  by  us. 

Our  first  thoughts  seem  to  be,  That  the 
objects  in  which  w©»  perceive  such  motion 
have  understanding  and  active  power  as  wc 
have. 

"  Savages,"  says  the  AbbJ  Raynal, 
"  wherever  they  see  motion  which  they  can- 
not account  for,  there  they  suppose  a  soul." 

All  men  may  bo  considered  as  savages  in 
this  respect,  until  they  are  capable  of  in- 
struction, and  of  using  their  faculties  in  a 
more  perfect  manner  than  savages  do. 

The  rational  conversations  of  birds  and 
beasts  in  .^Esop's  "  Fables"  do  not  shock 
the  belief  of  children.  They  have  that  pro- 
bability in  them  which  we  require  in  an 
epic  poem.  Poets  give  us  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure,  by  clothing  every  object  with  in- 
tellectual and  moral  attributes,  in  metaphor 
and  in  other  figures.  May  not  the  pleasure 
which  we  take  in  this  i>octicaI  language, 
arise,  in  part,  from  its  correspondence  with 
our  earliest  sentiments  ?     [282] 

However  this  may  be,  the  Abbe  Raynal's 
observation  is  sufficiently  confirmed,  both 
from  fact,  and  from  the  structure  of  all 
languages. 

Rude  nations  do  really  believe  sun,  moon, 
and  stars,  earth,  sea,  and  air,  fountains  and 
lakes,  to  have  understanding  and  active 
power.  To  pay  homage  to  them  and  im- 
plore their  favour,  is  a  kind  of  idolatry 
natural  to  savages. 

All  languages  carry  in  their  structure  tho 
marks  of  their  being  formed  when  this  be- 
lief prevailed.  The  distinction  of  verbs  and 
participles  into  active  and  passive,  which  is 
found  in  all  languages,  most  have  been 
originally  intended  to  distinguish  what  is 
really  active  from  what  is  merely  passive  ; 
and,  in  all  languages,  we  find  active  verbs 
applied  to  those  objects,  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  Abb^  Raynal's  observation, 
savages  suppose  a  soul 

Thus  we  say,  the  sun  rises  and  sets,  and 
oomes  to  the  meridian ;  the  moon  clianges ; 
the  sea  ebbs  and  flows ;  the  winds  blow. 
Languages  were  formed  by  men  who  be- 
Uev^  these  objects  to  have  life  and  active 
power  in  themselves.     It  was   therefore 


proper  and  natural  to  express  their  motions 
and  changes  by  active  verbs. 

There  is  no  surer  way  of  tracing  tho 
sentiments  of  nations  before  they  have  re- 
cords, than  by  the  structure  of  their  lan- 
guage, which,  notwithstanding  the  changes 
produced  in  it  by  time,  will  always  retain 
some  signatures  of  the  thoughts  of  those  by 
whom  it  was  invented.  When  we  find  the 
same  sentiments  indicated  in  the  structure  of 
all  languages,  those  sentiments  must  have 
been  conmion  to  the  hiunan  species  when 
languages  were  invented.     [283] 

W  hen  a  few  of  superior  intellectual  abili- 
ties find  leisure  for  speculation,  they  begin 
to  philosophize,  and  soon  discover  that 
many  of  those  objects  which,  at  first,  they 
believed  to  be  intelligent  and  active,  are 
ri>ally  lifeless  and  passive.  This  is  a  very 
important  discovery.  It  elevates  the  mind, 
emancipates  from  many  vulgar  supersti- 
tions, and  invites  to  farther  discoveries  of 
the  same  kind. 

As  philosophy  advances,  life  and  activity 
in  natural  objects  retires,  and  leaves  them 
dead  and  inactive.  Instead  of  moving 
voluntarily,  we  find  them  to  be  moved  neces- 
sarily ;  instead  of  acting,  we  find  them  to 
be  acted  upon ;  and  nature  appears  as  one 
great  machine,  where  one  wheel  is  turned 
by  another,  that  by  a  third ;  and  how  far 
this  necessary  succession  may  reach,  the 
philosopher  docs  not  know. 

The  weakness  of  human  reason  makes 
men  prone,  when  they  leave  one  extreme, 
to  rush  into  the  opposite  ;  and  thus  philo- 
sophy, even  in  its  infancy,  may  lead  men 
from  idolatry  and  polytheism  into  atheism, 
and  from  ascribing  active  power  to  inani- 
mate beings,  to  conclude  all  things  to  be 
carried  on  by  necessity. 

Whatever  origin  we  ascribe  to  the  doc- 
trines of  atheism  and  of  fatal  necessity,  it 
is  certain  that  both  may  be  traced  almost 
as  far  back  as  philosophy  ;  and  both  appear 
to  be  the  opposites  of  the  earliest  sentiments 
of  men. 

It  must  have  been  by  the  observation  and 
reasoning  of  the  speculative /t^tr,  that  those 
objects  were  discovered  to  be  inanimate  and 
inactive,  to  which  the  many  ascribed  life 
and  activity.  But  while  the  feia  are  con- 
vinced of  tlus,  they  must  speak  the  language 
of  the  many,  in  order  to  be  understood.  So 
we  see  that,  when  the  Ptolemaic  system  of 
astronomy,  which  agrees  with  vulgar  preju- 
dice and  with  vulgar  language,  has  been 
universally  rejected  by  philosophers,  they 
continue  to  use  the  phraseology  that  is 
grounded  upon  it,  not  only  in  speaking  to 
the  vulgar,  but  in  speaking  to  one  another. 
They  say,  The  sun  rises  and  sets,  and  moves 
annually  through  all  the  signs  of  the  zodiac, 
while  they  believe  that  he  never  leaves  his 
place.     [284] 
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In  like  manner,  those  active  verbs  and  par- 
ticiples which  were  applied  to  the  inanimate 
objects  of  nature,  when  thejr  were  believed 
to  be  really  active,  continue  to  be  applied  to 
them  after  they  are  discovered  to  be  passive. 

The  forms  of  hmguage,  once  established 
by  custom,  are  not  so  easily  changed  as 
the  notions  on  which  they  were  originally 
founded.  While  the  sounds  remain,  their 
signification  is  gradually  enlarged  or  altered. 
This  is  sometimes  found,  even  in  those 
sciences  in  which  the  signification  of  words 
is  the  most  accurate  and  precise.  Thus,  in 
arithmetic,  the  word  number  among  the 
ancients,  always  signified  so  many  units ; 
and  it  would  have  been  absurd  to  apply  it 
either  to  unity  or  to  any  part  of  an  unit ; 
but  now  we  call  unity,  or  any  part  of  unity, 
a  number.  With  them,  multiplication  al- 
ways increased  a  number,  and  division 
diminished  it ;  but  we  speak  of  multiplying 
by  a  fraction,  which  diminishes,  and  of 
dividing  by  a  fraction,  which  increases  the 
number.  We  speak  of  dividing  or  multi- 
plying by  unity,  which  neither  diminishes 
nor  increases  a  number.  These  forms  of 
expression,  in  the  ancient  kinguage,  would 
have  been  absurd. 

By  such  changes  in  the  meaning  of  words, 
the  language  of  every  civilized  nation  re- 
sembles old  furniture  new-modelled,  in 
which  many  things  arc  put  to  uses  for 
which  they  were  not  originally  intended,  and 
for  which  they  are  not  perfectly  fitted. 

This  is  one  great  cause  of  the  imperfec- 
tion of  language,  and  it  appears  very  re- 
markably in  those  verbs  and  participles 
which  are  active  in  their  form,  but  are  fre- 
quently used  so  as  to  have  nothing  active  in 
their  signification.     [285] 

Hence  we  are  auUiorized  by  custom  to 
ascribe  action  and  active  power  to  things 
which  we  believe  to  be  passive.  The  pro- 
per and  original  signification  of  every  word, 
which  at  first  signified  action  and  causation, 
is  buried  and  lost  under  that  vague  mean- 
ing which  custom  has  affixed  to  it 

That  there  is  a  real  distinction,  and  per- 
fect opposition,  between  acting  and  being 
acted  upon,  every  man  may  be  satisfied 
who  is  capable  of  reflection.  And  that  this 
distinction  is  perceived  by  all  men  as  soon 
as  they  begin  to  reason,  appears  by  the 
distinction  between  active  and  passive  verbs, 
which  is  original  in  all  languages,  though, 
from  the  causes  that  have  been  mentioned, 
they  come  to  be  confounded  in  the  progress 
of  human  improvement. 

Another  way  in  which  philosophy  has 
contributed  very  much  to  the  ambiguity  of 
the  words  under  our  consideration,  deserves 
to  be  mentioned. 

The  first  step  into  natund  phUowphy, 
and  what  hath  oonunonhr  been  conriderad 
id|  li  the  isTwUgiakiii  of 


the  causes  of  the  phaenomena  of  nature ; 
that  is,  the  causes  of  those  appearances  in 
nature  which  are  not  the  effects  of  human 
power.  Feitje  qui  potuii  rerum  ooffnoteere 
causasy  is  the  sentiment  of  every  mind  that 
has  a  turn  to  specuUttion. 

The  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  thingn 
promises  no  less  the  enlargement  of  human 
power  than  the  gratification  of  human 
curiosity ;  and,  therefore,  among  the  en- 
lightened part  of  mankind,  this  knowledge 
has  been  pursued  in  all  ages  with  an  avidity 
proportionate  to  its  importance. 

In  nothing  does  the  difference  between 
the  intellectual  powers  of  man  and  those  of 
brutes  appear  more  conspicuous  than  in 
this.  For  in  them  we  perceive  no  desire  to 
investigate  the  causes  of  things,  nor  indeed 
any  sign  that  they  have  the  proper  notion 
of  a  cause.     [286] 

There  is  reason,  however,  to  apprehend, 
that,  in  this  investigation,  men  have  wan- 
dered much  in  the  dark,  and  that  their 
success  has,  by  no  means,  been  equal  to 
their  desire  and  expectation. 

We  easily  discover  an  established  order 
and  connection  in  the  phenomena  of  nature. 
We  learn,  in  many  eases,  from  what  has 
happened,  to  know  what  will  happen.  The 
discoveries  of  this  kind,  made  by  common 
observation,  are  many,  and  are  the  founda- 
tion of  common  prudence  in  the  conduct  of 
life.  Philosophers,  by  more  accurate  ob- 
servation and  experiment,  have  made  many 
more;  by  which  arts  are  improved,  and 
human  power,  as  well  as  human  knowledge, 
isenhu^ed. 

But,  as  to  the  real  causes  of  the  phce- 
nomona  of  nature,  how  little  do  we  know  I 
All  our  knowledge  of  things  external,  must 
be  grounded  upon  the  informations  of  our 
senses ;  but  causation  and  active  power  are 
not  objects  of  sense  {  nor  is  that  always 
the  cause  of  a  phenomenon  which  is  prior 
to  it,  and  constantly  conjoined  with  it; 
otherwiHc  night  would  be  the  cause  of  day, 
and  di^  the  cause  of  the  following  niffht. 

It  is  to  this  day  problematical,  whether 
all  the  phenomena  of  the  material  system 
be  produced  by  the  immediate  operation  of 
the  First  CSause,  according  to  the  lawa-which 
his  wisdom  determined,  or  wheUier  snboi^ 
dinate  causes  are  employed  bv  him  in  the 
operations  of  nature ;  and,  if  tney  be,  what 
their  nature,  their  number,  and  their  dif- 
ferent offices  are  ?  And  whether,  in  all 
cases,  they  act  by  commission,  or,  in  some, 
according  to  their  discretion  ?     [287] 

When  we  are  so  much  in  the  dark  with  re- 
gard to  the  real  causes  of  the  phsenomena  of 
nature,  and  have  a  strong  desire  to  know 
them,  it  is  not  strange  that  ingenious  men 
should  foim  numbness  conjectures  and 
theoriee,  bj  whieh  the  aoul,  hungering  for 
knowledge,  is  fed  with  ehaflP  intcad  of  wheat 
[886-987] 
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In  a  very  ancient  system,  love  and  strife 
were  made  the  causes  of  things.  In  the 
Pythagorean  *  and  Platonic  system,  Matter, 
Ideas,  and  an  Intelligent  Mind.  By  Aris- 
totle, Matter,  Form,  and  Privation.  Des 
Cartes  thought  that  Matter  and  a  certain 
quantity  of  Motion  given  at  first  by  the 
Almighty,  are  sufficient  to  account  for  all  the 
pluenomena  of  the  natural  world.  Leibnitz, 
that  the  universe  is  made  up  of  Monades, 
active  and  percipient,  which,  by  their  active 
power,  received  at  first,  produce  all  the 
changes  they  undergo. 

wTiile  men  thus  wandered  in  the  dark  in 
search  of  causes,  unwilling  to  confess  their 
disappointment,  they  vainly  conceived  every- 
thing they  stumbled  upon  to  be  a  cause, 
and  the  proper  notion  of  a  cause  is  lost,  by 
giving  the  name  to  numberless  things  which 
neither  are  nor  can  be  causes. 

This  confusion  of  various  tiling  under 
the  name  of  causes  is  the  more  easily  toler- 
ated, because,  however  hurtful  it  may  be 
to  sound  philosophy,  it  has  little  influence 
upon  the  concerns  of  life.  A  constant  an- 
tecedent or  concomitant  of  the  phienome- 
non  whose  cause  is  sought,  may  answer  the 
pnr{)06e  of  the  inquirer,  as  well  as  if  the 
real  cause  were  known.  Thus  a  sailor 
desires  to  know  the  cause  of  the  tides,  that 
he  may  know  when  to  expect  high  water. 
He  is  told  that  it  is  high  u-ater  when  the 
moon  is  so  many  hours  past  the  meridian  : 
and  now  he  thinks  he  knows  the  cause  of 
the  tides.  What  he  takes  for  the  cauKO 
answers  his  purpose,  and  his  mistake  does 
him  no  harm.     [288] 

Those  philosophers  seem  to  have  had  the 
justest  views  of  nature,  as  well  as  of  the 
weakness  of  human  understanding,  who, 
giving  up  the  pretence  of  discovering  the 
causes  of  the  operations  of  nature,  have 
applied  themselves  to  discover,  by  observa- 
tion and  experiment,  the  mien  or  laws  of 
natore,  according  to  which  the  phtenomena 
of  nature  are  pr^uccd. 

In  compliance  with  custom,  or,  perhaps, 
tit  gratify  the  avidity  of  knowing  the  causes 
of  things,  we  call  the  laws  of  nature  causes 
and  active  powers.  So  we  speak  of  the 
powers  of  gravitation,  of  magnetism,  of  elec- 
tricity. 

We  call  them  causes  of  many  of  the 
phsnomena  of  nature ;  and  such  they  are 
esteemed  by  the  ignorant,  and  by  the  half 
learned. 

But  those  of  juster  discernment  see  that 
laws  of  nature  are  not  agents.  They  are  not 
endowed  with  active  power,  and,  therefore, 
cannot  be  causes  in  the  proper  sense.  They 
are  only  the  rules  according  to  which  the 
anknown  cause  acts. 


*  Tbe  kN  that  to  mM  of  the  PythafomD  sjitem 
ID  thto  ttUtioa  the  bfCtcr.*H. 
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Thus  it  appears  that  our  natural  desire 
to  know  the  causes  of  the  phtenomena  of 
nature,  our  inability  to  discover  them,  and 
the  vain  theories  of  philosophers  employed 
in  this  search,  have  made  the  word  catute, 
and  the  related  words,  so  ambiguous,  and 
to  signify  so  many  things  of  d^erent  na- 
tures, that  they  have,  in  a  manner,  lost 
their  proper  and  original  meaning,  and  yet 
wc  have  no  other  words  to  express  it 

Everything  joined  with  the  effect,  and 
prior  to  it,  is  called  its  cause.  An  instru- 
ment, an  occasion,  a  reason,  a  motive,  an 
end,  are  called  causes  *  And  the  related 
words  rfficty  agent,  poieer,  are  extended  in 
the  same  \'ague  manner.     [289] 

Were  it  not  that  the  terms  cause  and 
agent  have  lost  their  proper  meaning,  in  the 
crowd  of  meanings  that  have  been  ^ven 
them,  we  should  immediately  perceive  a 
contradiction  in  the  terms  necessary  cause 
and  fiecessary  agent.  And,  although  the 
loose  meaning  of  those  words  is  authorized 
by  custom,  the  arbiter  of  language,  and, 
therefore,  cannot  be  censured,  perhaps  can- 
not always  be  avoided,  yet  we  ought  to  be 
upon  our  guard,  that  we  be  not  misled  by 
it  to  conceive  things  to  be  tho  same  which 
are  essentially  different 

To  say  that  man  is  a  free  agent,  is  no 
more  than  to  say  that,  in  some  instances,  he 
is  truly  an  agcnt-f*  and  a  cause,  and  is  not 
merely  acted  upon  as  a  passive  instrument 
On  the  contrary,  to  say  that  he  acts  from 
necessity,  is  to  say  that  he  does  not  act  at 
all,  that  he  is  no  agent,  and  that,  for  any- 
thing we  know,  there  is  only  one  agent  in 
the  universe,  who  does  ever>'thing  that  is 
done,  whether  it  be  good  or  Ul. 

If  this  necessity  Ik3  attributed  even  to 

*  There  to  no  reason  why  whateTer  ii  conceived  aa 
necenarily  going  to  the  conttitutlon  of  the  phenome. 
non  called  \X\t  dfect—in  other  word*,  why  all  and 
each  of  Iti  co^tnctenU^mKi  not  be  properly  called 
causes,  or  rather  conatusest  for  there  mntt  alwavs 
be  more  caum  than  one  to  an  cfftct.  Thia  woukl 
be  more  corret  t  than  to  give  exclufively  the  name 
of  Caute  to  any  partial  constituent  or  ooefficienr, 
even  though  proximate  and  principal.  In  thto  Tiew, 
the  doctrine  of  Aristotle,  and  other  ancients,  is 
more  rational  than  that  o<  our  modern  philosophers 

f  It  U  proper  to  notice,  that,  as  to  live  is  to  act 
and  as  man  is  not  free  to  live  or  not  to  live,  so  neither, 
absolute'T  nieaking,  to  he  flree  to  act  or  not  to  act  As 
lie  lives,  he  is  necessarily  determined  to  act  or  ener. 

Site— to  think  and  will ;  and  all  the  liberty  to  which 
e  can  pretend.  Is  to  choose  l>etween  this  mode  of  ac. 
tion  and  that  In  scholastic  language,  man  cannot 
have  the  liberty  of  exercise,  though  he  may  have  the 
liberty  of  specification.  'I  he  root  of  hit  ftredom  to 
thus  necessity.  Nay,  we  cannot  conceive  otherwise 
even  of  the  l3eity.  As  we  must  think  Him  as  neces. 
sanlv  exis  int,  and  necessarily  living,  »o  we  must 
think  him  »s  necessarily  active.  Such  are  thecondi. 
t  (ins  of  human  thought.  It  Is  thus  sufficiently  mani. 
festthat  DrClaike's  inforcncc  of  the  fact  of  moral 
liberty,  ttom  the  conditions  of  self.activitVtifl  incom- 
petent.  And  when  he  says  •'  the  tnie  d^nitian  oj 
Liberty  is  Ote  Powr  to  AcW  he  should  have  recol- 
lected that  this  power  is,  on  hto  own  hypothesis,  ab- 
solutely  fotal  if  It  eaumot  but  act  See  hto  •*  Remarks 
on  Colllna."  pp.  15, ». «.— H. 
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tho  Deity,  the  consoqucnce  must  be,  timt 
tliere  neither  is,  nor  can  be,  a  cause  at  all ; 
that  nothing  acts,  but  everything  is  acted 
upon;  nothing  moves,  but  eveiything  is 
moved ;  all  is  passion  without  action ;  all 
instrument  without  an  agent;  and  that 
everything  that  is,  or  was,  or  shall  be,  has 
that  necessary  existence  in  its  season, 
which  we  commonly  consider  as  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  First  Cause. 

This  I  take  to  be  the  genuine  and  the 
most  tenable  system  of  necessity.  It  was 
the  system  of  Spinoza,  though  he  was  not 
the  first  that  advanced  it ;  for  it  is  very  an- 
cient. And  if  this  system  be  true,  our  rea- 
soning to  prove  the  existence  of  a  first  cause 
of  everything  that  begins  to  exist,  must 
be  given  up  as  fallacious.     [290] 

If  it  be  evident  to  the  human  understand- 
ing, as  I  take  it  to  be.  That  what  begins  to 
exist  must  have  an  efficient  cause,  which 
had  power  to  give  or  not  to  give  it  existence ; 
and  if  it  bo  true,  that  effects  well  and  wisely 
fitted  for  the  best  purposes,  demonstrate 
intelligence,  wisdom,  and  goodness  in  the 
efficient  cause,  as  well  as  power,  the  proof 
of  a  Deity  from  these  principles  is  very  easy 
and  obvious  to  all  men  that  can  reason. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  our  belief.  That 
everything  that  begins  to  exist  has  a  cause, 
be  got  only  by  Experience ;  and  if,  as  Mr 
Uume  maintains,  the  only  notion  of  a  cause 
be  something  prior  to  the  effect,  which  ex]>er- 
ionce  has  shewn  to  be  constantly  conjoined 
with  such  an  effect,  I  see  not  how,  from 
these  principles,  it  is  possible  to  prove  the  ex- 
btcnce  of  an  intelligent  cause  of  the  universe. 

Mr  Hume  seems  to  me  to  reason  justly 
from  his  definition  of  a  cause,  when,  m  the 
person  of  an  Epicurean,  he  maiiitauis  that, 
with  regard  to  a  cause  of  the  universe,  we 
can  conclude  nothing,  because  it  is  a  singu- 
lar eflToct.  We  have  no  experience  that 
such  effects  are  always  conjoined  with  such 
a  cause.  Nay,  the  cause  which  we  assign 
to  this  effect,  is  a  cause  which  no  man  hath 
seen,  nor  can  see,  and  therefore  experience 
cannot  inform  us  that  it  has  ever  been  con- 
joined with  any  effect.  He  seems  to  me 
to  reason  justly  from  his  definition  of  a 
cause,  when  he  maintains,  that  anythintf 
may  be  the  cause  of  anything ;  since  pri- 
ority and  constant  conjunction  is  all  that 
can  be  conceived  in  the  notion  of  a  cause. 

Another  zealous  defender  of  the  doctrine 
of  necessity*  says,  that,  "  A  cause  cannot 
be  defined  to  be  anything  but  such  previous 
cinumstances  as  are  constantly  followed  fty 
a  certain  effect^  the  con\tancy  of  the  result 
making  us  conclude  that  there  must  bo  a 
sujffiriant  namn^  in  the  nature  of  things, 
why  it  should  be  pn)duced  in  those  circum- 
stances.** 


»  PrIcHlcy.— U. 


This  seems  to  me  to  be  Mr  Homers  de- 
finition of  a  cause  in  other  words,  and  neither 
more  nor  less ;  but  I  am  far  from  thinking 
that  the  author  of  it  will  admit  the  conse- 
quences which  Mr  Hume  draws  from  it, 
however  necessary  they  may  appear  io 
others.     [291] 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  MOTIVES. 

The  modem  advocates  for  the  doctrine 
of  Necessity  lay  the  stress  of  their  caus(» 
upon  the  influence  of  motives.* 

*'  Every  deliberate  action,  they  say,  must 
have  a  motive.  When  there  is  no  motive 
on  the  other  side,  this  motive  must  deter- 
mine the  agent :  When  there  are  contrary 
motives,  the  strongest  must  prevail;  We 
reason  from  men's  motives  to  their  actions, 
as  we  do  from  other  causes  to  their  efiects. 
If  man  be  a  free  agent,  and  be  not  governed 
by  motives,  all  his  actions  must  be  mere 
caprice,  rewards  and  punishments  can  have 
no  effect,  and  such  a  being  must  be  abso- 
lutely ungovernable.** 

In  order,  therefore,  to  imderstand  dis- 
tinctly, in  what  sense  we  ascribe  moral 
liberty  to  man,  it  is  necessary  to  understand 
what  influence  we  allow  to  motives.  To 
prevent  misunderstanding,  which  has  been 
very  common  upon  this  point,  I  offer  the 
following  observations : — 

1.  I  grant  that  all  rational  beuigs  are 
influenced,  and  ought  to  be  uifluenced,  by 
motives.  But  the  influence  of  motives  b 
of  a  very  different  nature  from  that  of  effi- 
cient causes.  They  are  neither  causes-f*  nor 
agents.  They  suppose  an  efficient  cause,  and 
can  do  nothing  without  it.  [292]  We  cannot, 
without  absurdity,  suppose  a  motive  either 
to  act,  or  to  be  acted  upon ;  it  is  equally 
inca)'able  of  action  and  of  passion  ;  because 
it  is  not  a  thing  that  exists,  but  a  thing 
that  is  conceived ;  it  is  what  the  schoolmen 
called  an  ens  rationis.  Motives,  therefore, 
may  in4uence  to  action,  but  they  do  not 
act.$    They  may  bo  compared  to  advice, 


*  A  motive,  abctractly  contidcred,  U  called  an  end 
or  fnal  cause.  It  wa«  well  denominated  in  the  Greek 
philocophy,  ri  itutm  ^^that  for  the  sake  (\f  vMch. 
A  motive,  however,  in  it» concrete  reality,  i«  nothing 
apart  from  the  mind ;  only  a  mental  tendency.— H. 

\  Not  cauaefl ;  only  if  the  term  cause  be  limited  to 
thclatt  or  proximate  fgicient  caufe.— H. 

X  If  Motivea  "  i^fiuenct  to  action,"  they  mutt  co. 
operate  in  producing  a  certain  effect  upon  the  agent ; 
and  tlie  determination  to  act,  and  to  act  in  a  certain 
manner—ii  that  eflbct.  They  are  thus,  on  Retd'« 
own  view,  in  this  relation, catiAsr,  and  ({^Wcn/ causes. 
It  it  of  no  consequence  in  the  argument  whether 
mot i vet  l>c  taid  to  determine  a  man  to  act  or  to  in. 
fluence  (that  i«  to  determine)  him  to  determine  hlro. 
•elf  to  act.  it  doct  not,  therefore,  leero  conaiatcnt  to 
My  that  motive!  are  nci  coMHt,  and  that  they  da 
iwtf  ad  See  Leibnits,  quoted  below,  under  pi  ttrt, 
<nAo.— H. 
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or  exhortatioii,  which  leaves  a  man  still  at 
hberty.  For  in  vain  is  advice  given  when 
there  is  not  a  power  either  to  do  or  to  for- 
bear what  it  recommends.  In  like  manner, 
motives  suppose  liberty  in  the  agent,  other- 
wise they  have  no  influence  at  ^. 

It  is  a  law  of  nature  with  respect  to 
matter,  That  every  motion  and  change  of 
motion,  is  proportional  to  the  force  im- 
pressed, and  in  the  direction  of  that  force. 
The  scheme  of  necessity  supposes  a  similar 
law  to  obtain  in  all  the  actions  of  intelligent 
beings ;  which,  with  little  alteration,  may 
be  expressed  thus  : — Every  action,  or 
change  of  action,  in  an  intelligent  being,  is 
proportional  to  the  force  of  motives  im- 
pressed, and  in  the  direction  of  that  force. 

The  iaw  of  nature  respecting  matter,  is 
grounded  upon  this  principle :  That  matter 
is  an  inert,  inactive  substance,  which  does 
not  act,  but  b  acted  upon ;  and  the  law  of 
necessity  must  be  grounded  upon  the  sup- 
position, That  an  intelligent  being  is  an  in- 
ert, inactive  substance,  which  does  not  act, 
bat  is  acted  upon. 

2.  Rational  beings,  in  proportion  as  tltey 
are  wise  and  good,  will  act  according  to  the 
^best  motives ;  and  every  rational  being  who 
does  otherwise,  abuses  his  liberty.  The 
most  perfect  being,  in  everything  where 
there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong,  a  better  and  a 
worse,  always  infallibly  acts  according  to 
tlie  best  motives.  This,  indeed,  is  little 
else  than  an  identical  proposition  ;  for  it  is 
a  contradiction  to  say,  Tliat  a  perfect  being 
does  what  is  wrong  or  unreasonable.  But, 
to  say  that  he  does  not  act  freely,  because 
he  always  does  what  is  best,  is  to  say,  That 
the  proper  use  of  liberty  destroys  liberty, 
and  that  liberty  consists  only  in  its  abuse. 

The  moral  perfection  of  the  Deity  con- 
sists, not  in  having  no  power  to  do  ill, 
otherwise,  as  Dr  Clarke  justly  observes, 
there  would  be  no  ground  to  thank  him  for 
his  goodness  to  us,  any  more  than  for  his 
eternity  or  immensity  ;  but  his  moral  per- 
fection consists  in  this,  that,  when  he  has 
power  to  do  everything,*  a  power  which 
cannot  be  resisted,  he  exerts  that  power 
only  in  doing  what  is  wisest  and  best  To 
be  subject  to  necessity,  is  to  liave  no  power 
at  all ;  for  power  and  necessity  are  oppo- 
sitesL  ^  We  grant,  therefore*  that  motives 
have  influence,  similar  to  that  of  advice  or 
persuasion ;  but  this  influence  is  perfectly 
consistent  with  liberty,  and,  indeed,  sup- 
poses liberty. 

a.  Whether  every  deliberate  action  roust 

•  To  do  everything  ooniittent  with  hU  perfection. 
Bm  hcfo  one  of  the  Insoluble  contradictions  In  the 
question  arises  -,  for  if.  on  the  one  band,  we  attribute 
to  the  Deltv  the  power  of  moral  evil,  we  detract  fttmi 
bk  osenliail  goodness ;  and  it,  on  the  other,  we^leny 
lil»  this  power,  we  detract  from  his  omnipotence— 

[993,  894] 


have  a  motive,  depends  on  the  meaning  we 
put  upon  the  word  deliberute.  If,  by  a 
deliberate  action,  we  mean  an  action  wherein 
motives  are  weighed,  which  seems  to  bo 
the  original  meaning  of  the  word,  surely 
there  must  be  motives,  and  contrary  mo- 
tives, otherwise  they  could  not  be  weighed. 
But,  if  a  deliberate  action  means  only,  as  it 
commonly  does,  an  action  done  by  a  cool 
and  calm  determination  of  the  mind,  with 
forethought  and  will,  I  believe  there  are 
innumerable  such  actions  done  without  a 
motive.* 

This  roust  be  appealed  to  Qwery  man*s 
consciousness.  I  do  many  trifling  actions 
every  day,  in  which,  upon  the  most  careful 
reflection,  I  am  conscious  of  no  motive; 
and  to  say  that  I  may  be  influenced  by  a 
motive  of  which  1  am  not  conscious,  is,  in 
the  flrst  place,  an  arbitrary  supposition 
without  any  evidence,  [?]  and  then,  it  is  to 
say,  that  I  may  be  convinced  by  an  arzu- 
ment  which  never  entered  into  my  thoueiit. 
[294] 

Cases  frequently  occur,  in  which  an  end 
that  is  of  sonie  importance,  may  be  an- 
swered equally  well  by  any  one  of  several  dif- 
ferent means.  In  such  cabcs,  a  man  who 
intends  the  end  flnds  not  the  least  difliculty 
in  taking  one  of  these  means,  though  he  be 
flrmly  persuaded  that  it  has  no  title  to  be 
preferred  to  any  of  the  others. 

To  say  that  this  is  a  case  tliat  cannot  hap- 
pen, is  to  contradict  the  experience  of  man- 
kind ;  for  surely  a  man  who  lias  occasion 
to  lay  out  a  shilling,  or  a  guinea,  may  have 
two  hundred  that  are  of  equal  value,  both 
to  the  giver  and  to  the  receiver,  any  one  of 
which  will  answer  his  purpose  equally  well. 
To  say,  that,  if  such  a  case  should  happen, 
tho  man  could  not  execute  his  purpose,  ia 
still  more  ridiculous,  though  it  have  the 
authority  of  some  of  the  schoolmen,  who 
determined  that  the  ass,  between  two  equal 
bundles  of  hay,  would  stand  still  till  it  died 
of  hunger. -f* 

If  a  man  could  not  act  without  a  motive,^ 
he  would  have  no  power  at  all ;  for  motives 
are  not  in  our  power  ;  and  he  that  lias  not 
power  over  a  necessary  mean,  has  not  power 
over  the  end. 

Tliat  an  action,  done  without  any  motive, 
can  neither  liave  merit  nor  demerit,  is  much 
insisted  on  by  the  writers  for  necessity,  and 
triumphantly,  as  if  it  were  the  very  hinge 


*  MrStewartC*  Active  and  Moral  Powers."  pp.  481 
and  195}  is  disposed  to  concede  that  no  action  is  per. 
formed  without  some  motive ',  and  thinlcs  that  Keid 
has  not  strengthened  his  argument  by  denying  this. 

\  Joannes  Buridanus.  See  above,  p.  238.  notei— H. 

i  Can  we  conceive  any  act  of  which  there  was  not 
a  sufficient  cause  or  concourse  of  cauMs,  why  tho 
man  performed  it,  and  no  other  ?  If  not.  caU  this 
cause,  or  these  concau»e*,  the  motive,  and  there  is 
no  longer  a  dispute  See  the  three  following  notaa.— 
H. 
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of  the  controversy.  I  grant  it  to  be  a  self- 
evident  propofiition,  and  I  know  no  author 
that  ever  denied  it. 

How  ins'gnificAnt  soever,  in  moral  estim- 
ation, the  actions  may  be  which  are  done 
without  any  motive,  they  are  of  moment  in 
the  question  concerning  moral  liberty.  For, 
if  there  ever  was  ally  action  of  this  kind, 
motives  are  not  the  sole  causes  of  human 
actions.  And,  if  we  have  the  power  of  act- 
uig  without  a  motive,  that  power,  joined  to 
a  weaker  motive,  may  counterbalance  a 
stronger.     [295] 

4.  It  can  never  be  proved,  That  when 
there  is  a  motive  on  one  side  only,  that  mo- 
tive must  determine  the  action. 

According  to  the  laws  of  reasoning,  the 
proof  is  incumbent  on  those  who  hold  the 
affirmative  ;  and  I  have  never  seen  a  sha- 
dow of  argument,  which  does  not  take  for 
granted  the  thing  in  question — to  wit,  that 
motives  are  the  sole  causes  of  actions. 

Is  there  no  such  thing  as  wilfulness, 
caprice,  or  obstinacy,  among  mankind  ?* 
If  there  be  not,  it  is  wonderful  that  they 
should  have  names  in  all  languages.  If 
there  be  such  things,  a  single  motive,  or 
even  many  motives,  may  be  rebistcd. 

6.  \Vlien  it  is  said,  that  of  contrary  mo- 
tives the  strongest  always  prevails,  this  can 
neither  be  affirmed  nor  denied  with  under- 
standing, until  we  know  distinctly  what  is 
meant  by  the  strongest  motive. 

I  do  not  find  that  those  who  have  ad- 
vadbed  this  as  a  self  •evident  axiom,  have 
ever  attempted  to  explain  what  they  mean 
by  the  strongest  motive,  or  have  given  any 
rule  by  which  we  may  judge  which  of  two 
motives  is  the  strongest. 

How  shall  we  know  whether  the  strongest 
motive  always  prevails,  if  we  know  not 
which  is  strongest  ?  There  must  be  some 
test  by  which  their  strength  is  to  be  tried, 
some  iKilance  in  which  they  may  be  weighed ; 
otherwise,  to  say  tlmt  the  strongest  mo- 
tive always  prevails,  is  to  speak  without 
any  meaning.  We  must  therefore  search 
for  this  test  or  balance,  since  they  who  have 
laid  so  much  stress  upon  this  axiom,  have 
left  us  wholly  in  the  dark  as  to  its  meaning. 
I  grant,  that,  when  the  contrary  motives 
are  of  the  same  kind,  and  differ  only  ui 
quantity,  it  may  be  easy  to  say  which  is  the 
strongest.  Thus  a  bribe  of  a  thousand 
pounds  is  a  stronger  motive  than  a  bribe  of 
a  hundred  pounds.  But  when  the  motives 
are  of  different  kinds — as  money  and  fame, 

*  Bui  arc  not  thwe  all  tcndcnciei,  and  fatal  fcnd- 
enciet,  to  act  or  not  to  act  ?  By  contra^il»iingui*h. 
ing  such  tendencies  rrom  motives,  strictly  so  called, 
or  rational  impulses,  we  do  not  advance  a  sinRlo 
•tcp  touaids  rendering  liberty  compirhentitdf.  Svc 
lollowlng  notet.  The  same  may  be  said  of  all  ihe 
other  attempts  to  this  end;  but  in  nqgard  to  these 
In  general,  I  conceive  it  unnecessary  to  say  anything 


duty  and  worldly  interest,  health  and 
strength,  riches  and  honour-^by  what  rule 
shall  we  judge  which  is  the  strongest  mo- 
tive ?     [296] 

Either  we  measure  the  strength  of  mo- 
tives merely  by  their  prevalence,  or  by 
some  other  standard  distinct  from  their 
prevalence. 

If  we  measure  their  strength  merely  by 
their  prevalence,  and  by  the  strongest  mo- 
tive mean  only  the  motive  that  prevails,  it 
will  be  true  indeed  that  the  strongest  mo- 
tive prevails ;  but  the  proposition  will  be 
identical,  and  mean  no  more  than  that  the 
strongest  motive  is  the  strongest  motive. 
From  this  surely  no  conclusion  can  be 
drawn. 

If  it  should  be  said,  That  by  the  strengtii 
of  a  motive  is  not  meant  its  prevalence,  but 
the  cause  of  its  prevalence ;  tlmt  we  mea- 
sure the  cause  by  the  effect,  and  from  the 
superiority  of  the  effect  conclude  the  supe- 
riority of  the  cause,  as  we  conclude  that  to 
be  the  heaviest  weight  which  bears  down 
the  scale :  I  answer,  Tliat,  according  to  this 
explication  of  the  axiom,  it  takes  for  granted 
that  motives  are  the  causes,  and  the  sole 
causes,  of  actions.  Nothing  is  left  to  the 
agent,  but  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  motives, 
as  the  balance  is  by  the  weights.  I'lic 
axiom  supposes,  that  the  agent  does  not 
act,  but  is  acted  upon ;  and,  from  this  sup- 
position, it  is  concluded  that  he  does  not 
act  This  is  to  renson  in  a  circle,  or  rather 
it  is  not  reasoning  but  begging  the  ques- 
tion.* 

*  (  n  this  subject,  I  shall  quote  a  passage  trom  the 
controversy  between  Leibniti  and  Clarke  :— 

**  I  shall  now"  (says  the  former)  **  come  to  an  objec 
tlon  raised  here,  against  my  comparing  the  weights  of 
a  balance  with  the  motives  of  the  Will.  It  Isotuected, 
that  a  balance  is  merely  luusive,  and  moved  by  the 
weights:  whereas  agents  intelligent  and  endowed 
with  will,  areacti%e.    'lo  this  1  anhwer,  that  the 

Crlnciple  of  the  want  of  a  sufficient  rea«on,  ii  common 
oth  to  agents  and  patients.  They  want  a  lulBcient 
reasDn  ot  their  action,  as  well  as  of  their  passion.  A 
balance  does  not  only  not  act  when  it  is  equally 
pulled  on  both  sides,  but  the  equal  weighu  likewise 
do  not  act  when  they  are  in  an  equilibrium,  to  that 
one  of  them  cannot  go  down  without  the  other  rising 
upas  much. 

*<  It  must  also  be  considered  that,  properly  speaking, 
motives  do  not  act  u\xm  the  mind  as  weights  do  upon  a 
balance;  hut  it  is  rather  the  mind  ttiat  acts  by  virtue 
of  the  motives,  which  are  iu  diqwcitioiis  to  act.  And, 
therefore,  to  pretend,  as  the  author  does  here,  that 
the  mind  prefers  sometimes  weak  motivet  to  strong 
ones,  and  even  that  it  prefers  that  which  is  indiai>rent 
belore  motivcb— thin,  I  say,  is  to  divide  the  mind 
f^om  the  motives,  as  if  ihey  were  witht'Ut  the  mind, 
as  the  weight  is  distinct  from  the  balance,  and  as  il 
the  mind  had,  t)ctides  motives,  other  dispoaitioni  to 
act,  l}y  virtue  of  which  it  could  rej<  ct  or  accept  the 
motives.  Whereas,  in  truth,  the  motives  compre- 
hend  all  the  dispositions  which  the  mind  can  have 
to  act  volunurily ;  for  they  include  not  only  the  rea. 
sons,  but  also  the  inclinations  arising  from  passions, 
or  other  preceding  imprcMloni.  Wherefore,  if  the 
mind  should  prefer  a  weak  inclination  to  a  strong  one, 
it  would  act  i  gainst  itselt,  and  otherwise  than  It  Is 
disposed  to  act.  Which  shews  that  the  authoi'i 
notions,  contrary  to  mine,  arc  supeiflclal,  and  appear 
to  have  no  solidity  in  them,  when  they  an  weU  con. 
sidered 
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Contrary  motives  may  very  properly  be 
compared  to  advocates  pleading  the  opposite 
sides  of  a  eaoM  at  the  bar.  It  would  be 
very  weak  reasoiiing  to  say,  tliat  such  an 
advocate  is  the  most  powerful  pleader,  be- 
cause sentence  was  given  on  his  side.  The 
sentence  is  in  the  power  of  the  judge,  not 
of  the  advocate.  It  is  equally  weak  reason- 
ing, in  proof  of  necessity,  to  say,  such 
a  motive  prevailed,  therefore  it  is  the 
strongest;  since  the  defenders  of  liberty 
maintain  that  the  determination  was  made 
by  the  man,  and  not  by  the  motive.  *  [297  ] 

We  are  Uierefore  brought  to  this  ihsue, 
that,  unless  some  measure  of  the  strength  of 
motives  can  be  found  distinct  from  their 
prevalence,  it  cannot  be  determined  whether 
the  strongest  motive  always  prevails  or  not. 
If  such  a  measure  can  be  found  and  applied, 
we  may  be  able  to  judge  of  the  truth  of  this 
maxim,  but  not  otherwise. 

Everything  that  can  be  called  a  motive, 
is  addressed  either  to  the  animal  or  to  the 
rational  part  of  our  nature.  IVIotives  of  the 
former  kind  are  common  to  us  with  the 
brutes ;  those  of  the  Utter  are  peculiar  to 
rational  beings.  We  sh.all  beg  leave,  for 
distinction's  sake,  to  call  the  former,  animul 
motives,  and  the  latter,  rational. 

Hunger  is  a  motive  in  a  dog  to  cat ;  so 

**  '1  o  aswrt,  a]M),  that  the  mind  maj  have  good  rca. 
snn«  to  act,  when  it  has  no  mot'iTe*,  and  when  thli-gt 
are  alMotuteljr  indlflbrent,  as  the  author  explains 
himseir  here— this,  I  say,  is  a  manifest  contradiction ; 
for,  if  the  mind  has  good  reamn*  for  tailing  the  part 
it  t«kei,  then  the  things  are  not  initiflterent  to  the 
mind,"'—(k>Oecti(m  qf  Papers,  Stc,  Leibutu's  Fifth 
Paiier.%%  14-16. 

'llie  death  of  l^bni'a  terminated  his  controversy 
with  Clarke;  but  a  defence  of  the  flith  and  last 
paper  of  Lclbnili  against  the  answer  n(  Clarke,  by 
'I'huromig,  was  pubTiahed,  who,  in  relation  to  the 
point  in  question,  sayju.  •  The  simile  of  the  balance 
u  very  unjuuly  inter]>retcd.  No  resemblance  is  in. 
tended  between  scales  and  motives.  ....  It  is 
of  no  consequence  whether,  in  their  ri  ciprocal  rcia. 
tions,  the  teaia  are  paniee,  while  the  mind  is  adtve, 
since,  in  this  respect,  there  is  no  comparison  at. 
tempted.  But,  in  so  far  as  the  principle  of  Sufficient 
Reason  is  concerned,  i  hat  principle  applies  equally  to 
aethnt  and  pauiontf  as  has  been  noticed  by  Baron 

Lettmitf. It  is  to  philosophi<e  very 

crudely  concerning  mind,  and  to  image  every*  hing 
in  aoorpore«l  manner,  to  conceive  that  actuating 
rrasons  are  something  external,  which  make  an  im. 
prcasion  on  the  mind,  and  todistingi*ish  motirts  tram 
the  active  principle  (principio  actionis)  it»el£"  (/» 
KoehUr'i  German  TraruiaUon  qf  these  Papert.^lu 

*  But  was  the  man  ditermined  by  no  motive  to 
that  determination  ?  Was  his  specific  volition  to 
this  or  to  tiiat  without  a  cause  ?  On  the  suppesition 
that  the  sum  of  influences  (motives,  dispositions, 
tendencies)  to  vohtion  A,  is  equal  to  \t,  and  the  sum 
of  influences  to  counter  volition  B,  equal  to  8— can 
we  conceive  that  the  determination  of  voliUon  A 
should  not  be  necessary  ?— We  can  only  conceive  the 
volition  B  to  be  determined  by  supiKMing  that  the 
man  creates  (calls  from  non.exiitence  into  existence) 
a  certain  supplement  of  influences.  But  this  creation 
«■  actual,  or.  in  itself,  is  inconceivable,  and  even  to 
conceive  the  possibility  of  thia  inconceivable  act, 
wemtutsappoee  some  cause  by  which  the  man  is 
determined  to  exert  it  We  thus,  in  thought,  never 
•^cape  determination  and  neceaaity.  It  will  be  ob. 
served,  that  I  do  not  consider  this  hnbility  to  the 
notion,  any  disproof  of  the/act  of  Free  WUI.— H. 
[2S^,  298] 


is  it  in  a  man.  According  to  the  strength 
of  the  appetite,  it  gives  a  stronger  or  a 
weaker  impulse  to  eat.  And  the  same 
thing  may  be  said  of  every  other  appetite 
and  passion.  Such  animal  motives  give  an 
impulse  to  the  agent,  to  which  he  yields 
with  ease ;  and,  if  the  impulse  be  strong,  it 
cannot  be  resisted  without  an  effoit  which 
requires  a  greater  or  a  less  degree  of  self- 
command.  Such  motives  are  not  addressed 
to  tho  rational  powers.  Their  icfluencc  is 
immediately  upon  the  will.  *  We  feel  their 
influence,  and  judge  of  their  strength,  by 
the  conscious  effort  which  is  necessary  to 
resist  them. 

When  a  man  is  acted  upon  by  contrary 
motives  of  this  kind,  he  finds  it  easy  to  yield 
to  tho  strongest.  They  are  like  two  forces 
pushing  him  in  contrary  directions.  To 
yield  to  the  strongest,  he  needs  only  to  be 
passive.  By  exerting  his  own  force,  he 
may  resist ;  but  this  requires  an  effort  of 
which  he  is  conscious.  [298]  The  strength 
of  motives  of  this  kind  ia  perceived,  not  by 
our  judgment,  but  by  our  feeling ;  and  that 
is  the  strongest  of  contrary  motives,  to 
which  he  can  yield  with  ease,  or  which  it 
requires  an  effort  of  self-command  to  resist ; 
and  this  we  may  call  the  animal  tc*t  of  the 
strength  of  motives. 

If  it  be  asked,  whether,  in  motives  of 
this  kind,  the  strongest  always  prevails,  I 
would  answer,  that  in  brute-animals  I  be- 
lieve it  does.  They  do  not  appear  to  have 
any  self-command  ;  an  appetite  or  passion 
in  them  is  overcome  only  by  a  stronger 
contrary  one.  On  this  account,  they  are 
not  accountable  for  their  actions,  nor  can 
they  be  the  subjects  of  law. 

But  in  men  who  are  able  to  exercise 
their  rational  powers,  and  have  any  degree 
of  self-command,  the  strongest  animal  mo- 
tive does  not  always  prevail.  The  fieth 
does  not  always  prevail  against  the  spirit, 
though  too  often  it  does.  And  if  men  were 
necessarily  determined  by  the  strongest 
animal  motive,  they  could  no  more  be  ac- 
countable, or  capable  of  being  governed  by 
law,  than  brutes  are. 

Let  us  next  consider  rational  motives,  to 
which  the  name  of  motive  is  more  commonly 
and  more  properly  given.  Their  influence 
is  upon  the  judgment,  by  convincing  us  that 
such  an  action  ought  to  be  done ;  uiat  it  is 
our  duty,  or  conducive  to  our  retd  good,  or 
to  some  end  which  we  have  determined  to 
pursue. 

They  do  not  give  a  blind  impulse  to  the 
will,-f-  as  animal  motives  do.  They  con- 
vince, but  they  do  not  impel,  unless,  as 
may  often  happen,  they  excite  some  passion 

*  ThU  is  virtually  to  Identify  Desire  and  Win. 
which  Is  contrary  to  truth  and  our  author's  own 
doctrine.— H. 

t  See  (he  last  note— H. 
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of  hope,  or  fear,  or  desire.  Such  paasioiiB 
may  be  excited  by  conviction,  and  may 
operate  in  its  aid  as  other  animal  motives 
do.  But  there  may  l>e  conviction  without 
passion  ;  and  the  conviction  of  what  we 
ought  to  do,  in  order  to  some  end  which  we 
have  judged  fit  to  be  pursued,  is  what  I  call 
a  rational  motive,     [299] 

Brutes,  I  think,  cannot  be  influenced  by 
such  motives.  They  have  not  the  concep'- 
tion  of  ought  and  ought  not.  Children  ac- 
quire these  conceptions  as  their  rational 
powers  advance ;  and  they  are  found  in  all 
of  ripe  age,  who  have  the  human  faculties. 

If  there  be  any  competition  between  ra- 
tional motives,  it  is  evident  that  the  strong- 
est, in  the  eye  of  reason,  is  that  which  it  is 
most  our  duty  and  our  real  happiness  to 
follow.  Our  duty  and  our  real  happiness 
are  ends  which  are  inseparable ;  and  they 
are  the  ends  which  every  man,  endowed 
with  reason,  is  conscious  he  ought  to  pur- 
sue in  preference  to  all  others.  This  we 
may  call  the  rational  test  of  the  strength  of 
motives.  A  motive  which  is  the  strongest, 
according  to  the  animal  test,  may  be,  and 
very  often  is,  the  weakest  according  to  tho 
rational. 

The  grand  and  the  important  competition 
of  contrary  motives  is  between  the  animal, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  rational  on  the 
other.  This  is  the  conflict  between  the 
flesh  and  the  spirit,  upon  the  event  of  which 
the  character  of  men  depends. 

If  it  be  asked,  Which  of  these  is  the 
strongest  motive  ?  the  answer  is.  That  the 
first  is  commonly  strongest,  when  they  are 
tried  by  the  animal  test.  If  it  were  not  so, 
human  life  would  be  no  state  of  trial.  It 
would  not  be  a  warfare,  nor  would  virtue 
require  any  effort  or  self-command.  No 
man  would  have  any  temptation  to  do  wrong. 
But,  when  we  try  the  contrary  motives  by 
the  rational  test,  it  is  evident  that  the  ra- 
tional motive  is  always  the  strongest. 

And  now,  I  think,  it  appears,  that  the 
strongest  motive,  according  to  either  of  the 
tests  I  have  mentioned,  does  not  always 
prevail.     [300] 

In  every  wise  and  virtuous  action,  the 
motive  that  prevails  is  the  strongest  ac- 
cording to  the  rational  test,  but  commonly 
the  weakest  according  to  the  animal.  In 
eiHry  foolish  and  in  every  vicious  action, 
the  motive  that  prevails  is  commonly  the 
strongest  according  to  the  animal  test,  but 
always  the  weakest  according  to  the  ra- 
tional. 

&  It  is  true  that  we  reason  from  men*s 
motives  to  their  actions,  and,  in  many  cases, 
with  great  probability,  but  never  with  abso- 
lute certainty.  And  to  infer  from  this, 
that  men  are  necessarily  determined  by 
motives,  is  very  weak  reasoning. 

For  let  us  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that 


men  have  moral  liberty,  I  would  ask,  what 
use  may  they  be  expected  to  make  of  this 
liberty  ?  It  may  surely  be  expected,  that, 
of  the  various  actions  within  the  sphere  of 
their  power,  they  will  choose  what  pleases 
them  most  for  the  present,  or  what  appears 
to  be  most  for  their  real,  though  distant 
good.  When  there  is  a  competition  l»e- 
tween  these  motives,  the  foolish  will  prefer 
present  gratification ;  the  wise  the  greater 
and  more  distant  good. 

Now,  is  not  this  the  very  way  in  which 
we  see  men  act  ?  Is  it  not  from  the  pre- 
sumption that  they  act  in  this  way,  that  we 
reason  from  their  motives  to  their  actions  ? 
Surely  it  is.  Is  it  not  weak  reasoning, 
therefore,  to  argue,  that  men  have  not 
liberty,  because  they  act  in  that  very  way 
in  which  they  would  act  if  they  had  liberty  ? 
It  would  surely  be  more  like  reasoning  to 
draw  the  contrary  conclusion  from  the  same 
premises. 

7.  Nor  is  it  better  reasoning  to  conclude 
that,  if  men  are  not  necessarily  determined 
by  motives,  all  their  actions  must  be  capri- 
cious. 

To  resist  the  strongest  animal  motives 
when  duty  requires,  is  so  far  from  being 
capricious  that  it  is,  in  the  highest  degree, 
wise  and  virtuous.  And  we  hope  this  is 
often  done  by  good  men.     [301  ] 

To  act  against  rational  motives,  must 
alwa^-s  be  foolish,  vicious,  or  capricious. 
And,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  there  are 
too  nuiny  such  actions  done.  But  is  it 
reasonable  to  conclude,  that,  because  liberty 
may  be  abused  by  the  foolish  and  the  vici- 
ous, therefore  it  can  never  be  put  to  its 
proper  use,  which  is  to  act  wisely  and  vir- 
tuously ? 

8.  It  is  equally  unreasonable  to  conclude 
— That,  if  men  are  not  necessarily  deter- 
mined by  motives,  rewards  and  punish- 
ments would  have  no  effect  With  wise 
men  they  will  have  their  due  effect ;  but 
not  always  with  the  foolish  and  the  vicious. 

Let  us  consider  what  effect  rewards  and 
punishments  do  really,  and  in  fact,  produce, 
and  what  may  be  inferred  from  that  effect 
upon  each  of  the  opposite  systems  of  liberty 
and  of  necessity. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that,  in  fact,  the 
best  and  wisest  laws,  both  human  and 
divine,  are  often  transgressed,  notwithstand- 
ing the  rewards  and  punishments  that  are 
annexed  to  them.  If  any  man  should  denv 
this  fact,  I  know  not  how  to  reason  with 
him. 

Prom  this  fact,  it  may  be  inferred  with 
certainty,  upon  the  supposition  of  necessity, 
That,  in  every  instance  of  transgression, 
the  motive  of  reward  or  punishment  was 
not  of  sufficient  strength  to  produce  obe« 
dience  to  the  Uw.  This  implies  a  fault  in 
the  lawgiver ;  but  there  can  be  no  fiuilt  in 
f!i99-S01] 
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the  transgressor,  who  acts  mechanically  by 
the  force  of  motives.  We  might  as  well 
impute  a  iault  to  the  balance  when  it  does 
not  raise  a  weight  of  two  pounds  by  the 
force  of  one  pound. 

Upon  the  supposition  of  necessity,  there 
can  be  neither  reward  nor  punishment,  in 
the  proper  sense,  as  those  words  imply 
good  and  ill  desert.  Reward  and  punbh- 
ment  are  only  tools  employed  to  produce  a 
mechanical  effect  When  the  effect  is  not 
produced,  the  tool  must  be  unfit  or  wrong 
applied.     [302] 

Upon  the  supposition  of  liberty,  rewards 
and  punishments  will  have  a  proper  effect 
upon  the  wise  and  the  good;  but  not  so 
upon  the  foolish  and  the  vicious,  when 
opposed  by  their  animal  passions  or  bad 
habits ;  and  this  is  just  what  we  see  to  be 
the  fact.  Upon  this  supposition,  the  trans- 
gression of  the  law  implies  no  defect  in  the 
Uw,  no  fault  in  the  lawgiver ;  the  fault  is 
solely  in  the  transgressor.  And  it  is  upon 
this  supposition  only,  that  there  can  be 
either  reward  or  punishment,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  words,  because  it  is  only  on 
this  supposition  that  there  can  be  good  or 
ill  desert. 


CHAPTER  V. 

LIBERTY  CONSISTENT  WITH  GOVBRNMBNT. 

When  it  is  said  that  liberty  would  make 
us  absolutely  ungovernable  by  Qod  or  man ; 
to  understand  the  strength  of  this  conclu- 
sion, it  is  necessary  to  know  distinctly  what 
is  meant  hy  government.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  government,  very  different  in  their 
nature.  The  one  we  may,  for  distinction's 
sake,  call  mechanicat  government,  the  other 
moral.  The  first  is  the  government  of 
beings  which  have  no  active  power,  but  are 
merely  passive  and  acted  upon  ;  the  second, 
of  intelligent  and  active  beings.     [303] 

An  instance  of  mechanical  government 
may  be  that  of  a  master  or  commander  of 
a  ship  at  sea.  Supposing  her  skilfully 
built,  and  furnished  with  everything  proper 
for  the  destined  voyage,  to  govern  her  pro- 
perly for  this  purpose  requires  much  art 
and  attention.  And,  as  eyery  art  has  its 
rules,  or  laws,  so  has  this.  But  by  whom 
are  those  laws  to  be  obeyed,  or  those  rules 
observed  ?  Not  by  the  ship,  surely,  for 
she  is  an  inactive  being,  but  by  the  gover- 
nor. A  sailor  may  say  that  she  does  not 
obey  the  rudder;  and  he  has  a  distinct 
meaning  when  he  says  so,  and  is  perfectly 
understood.  But  he  means  not  obedience 
in  the  proper,  but  in  a  metaphorical 
sense.  For,  in  the  proper  sense,  the  ship  can 
no  more  obey  the  rudder  than  she  can  give 
a  command.  Every  motion,  both  of  the 
[S0«-304] 


ship  and  rudder,  is  exactly  proportioned  to 
the  force  impressed,  and  in  the  direction  of 
that  force.  The  ship  never  disobeys  the 
laws  of  motion,  even  in  the  metaphorical 
sense  :  and  they  are  the  only  laws  she  can 
be  subject  to. 

The  sailor,  perhaps,  curses  her  for  not 
obeying  the  rudder;  but  this  is  not  the 
voice  of  reason,  but  of  passion,  like  that  of 
the  losing  gamester  when  he  curses  the  dice. 
The  ship  is  as  innocent  as  the  dice. 

Whatever  may  happen  during  the  voy- 
age, whatever  may  be  its  issue,  the  ship,  in 
the  eye  of  reason,  is  neither  an  object  of 
approbation  nor  of  blame ;  because  she 
does  not  act,  but  is  acted  upon.  If  the 
material,  in  any  part,  be  faulty.  Who  put 
it  to  that  use  ?  If  the  form.  Who  made  it  ? 
If  the  rules  of  navigation  were  not  observed. 
Who  traniigressed  them  ?  If  a  storm  oc- 
casioned any  disaster,  it  was  no  more  in  the 
power  of  the  ship  than  of  the  master. 

Another  instance  to  illustrate  the  nature 
of  mechanical  government  may  be,  that  of 
the  man  who  makes  and  exhibits  a  puppet* 
show.  The  puppets,  in  all  their  diverting 
gesticulations,  do  not  move,  but  are  moved 
by  an  impulse  secretly  conveyed,  which  thev 
cannot  resist.  If  they  do  not  play  their 
parts  properly,  the  fault  is  only  in  the 
maker  or  manager  of  the  machinery.  Too 
nmch  or  too  little  force  was  applied,  or  it 
was  wrong  directed.  No  reasonable  man 
imputes  either  praise  or  blame  to  the  pup- 
pets, but  solely  to  their  maker  or  their 
governor.     [304] 

If  we  suppose  for  a  moment,  the  puppets 
to  be  endowed  with  understanding  and  will, 
but  without  any  degree  of  active  power, 
this  will  make  no  change  in  the  nature  of 
their  government;  for  understanding  and 
will,  without  some  degree  of  active  power, 
can  produce  no  effect.  They  might,  upon 
this  supposition,  be  called  iruelUgent  ma'- 
chines ;  but  they  would  be  machines  still  as 
much  subject  to  the  laws  of  motion  as  in- 
animate matter,  and,  therefore,  incapable 
of  any  other  than  mechanical  government 

Let  us  next  consider  the  nature  of  moral 
govurnment.  This  b  the  government  of 
persons  who  have  reason  and  active  power, 
and  have  laws  prescribed  to  them  for  their 
conduct  by  a  le^slator.  Their  obedience 
is  obedience  in  tne  proper  sense  ;  it  must, 
therefore,  be  their  own  act  and  deed,  and, 
consequently,  they  must  have  power  to  obey 
or  to  disobey.  To  prescribe  la  as  to  them 
which  they  have  not  the  power  to  obe  v,  or  to 
require  a  service  beyond  their  power,  wouht 
be.tyrannyand  injusticeinthehighest  degrees 

When  the  Uws  are  equitable,  and  pre- 
scribed by  just  authority,  they  produce 
moral  obligation  in  those  that  are  subject 
to  them,  and  disobedience  is  a  crime  deserv- 
ing punishment.     But,  if  the  obedience  be 
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impossible— if  tbe  transgression  be  neoes- 
■arjr — it  is  self-evident  that  tbere  can  be  no 
moral  obligation  to  what  is  impossible,  that 
there  can  be  no  crime  in  yielding  to  neces- 
sity, and  that  there  can  be  no  justice  in 
punishing  a  person  for  what  it  was  not  in 
hia  power  to  avoid.*  There  are  first  prin- 
ciples in  morals,  and,  to  every  unprejudiced 
mind,  as  self-evident  as  the  axioms  of  ma- 
thematics. The  whole  science  of  morals 
must  stand  or  fall  with  them.     [305] 

Having  thus  explained  the  nature  both  of 
mechanical  and  of  moral  government,  the 
only  kinds  of  government  I  am  able  to  con- 
ceive, it  is  easy  to  see  how  far  liberty  or 
necessity  agrees  with  either. 

On  the  one  hand,  I  acknowledge  that 
necessity  agrees  perfectly  with  mechanical 
govemmeut-  This  kind  of  government  is 
most  perfect  when  the  governor  is  the  sole 
agent ;  everything  done  is  the  doing  of  the 
governor  only.  The  praise  of  everything 
well  done  is  his  solely ;  and  his  is  the  blame 
if  there  be  anything  ill  done,  because  he  is 
the  sole  agent. 

It  is  true  that,  in  common  language, 
praise  or  dispraise  is  often  metaphori<^ly 
given  to  the  work ;  but,  in  propriety,  it  be- 
longs solely  to  the  author.  Every  work- 
man understands  this  perfectly,  and  takes 
to  himself  very  justly  the  praise  or  dispraise 
of  his  own  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  less  evident, 
that,  on  the  supposition  of  necessity  in  the 
governed,  there  can  be  no  moral  govern- 
ment. There  can  be  neither  wisdom  nor 
equity  in  prescribing  laws  that  cannot  be 
obeyed.  There  can  be  no  moral  obligation 
upon  beings  that  have  no  active  iK>wcr. 
There  can  be  no  crime  in  not  doing  what 
it  was  impossible  to  du ;  nor  can  there  be 
justice  in  punishing  such  omission. 

If  we  apply  these  theoretical  principles 
to  the  kindsof  government  which  do  actually 
exist,  whether  human  or  divine,  we  sludl 
find  that,  among  men,  even  mechanical 
government  is  imperfect. 

Men  do  not  make  the  matter  they  work 
upon.  Its  various  kinds,  and  the  qualities 
belonging  to  each  kind,  are  the  work  of 
God.  The  laws  of  nature,  to  which  it  is 
subject,  are  the  work  of  God.  The  motions 
of  the  atmoApherf  and  of  the  sea,  the  heat 
and  cold  of  tho  air,  the  rain  and  wind, 
which  are  useful  iuiftrumcnts  in  most  human 
operations,  are  not  in  our  power.  So  that, 
ui  all  the  mechanical  productions  of  men, 

*  StcAuitin  cloqucntljr  layft.'*  Etiamne  librl  hi 
otMCuri  ntihi  Krutjindi  t-raDt,  undo  diwcerrai,  nomi. 
nvm  vituperationv  tiiralicmvo  ciipnum,  qui  aut  id 
velit  qu«>d  Juititia  Telle  non  prnhibpt,  aut  id  non 
faciat  quod  tacere  non  potest  ?  Sonne  lit  a  caiitant 
•t  in  montibui  pastorei,  et  In  theatris  poeta,  et  In- 
docti  in  circulia,  eC  docti  in  bibliotheci*,  et  mainiiTi 
Inicholia,  rt  antUtitet.ln  iacratt«.lori«,  et  lii  orbc 
Icrrarum  genus humanum  ?"— Df  Puohmt  AninmbuSt 
\  1I»^H. 


the  work  is  more  to  be  ascribed  to  God 
than  to  man.     [306] 

Civil  government  among  men  is  a  species 
of  moral  government,  but  imperfect,  as  its 
lawgivers  and  its  judges  are.  Human  laws 
may  be  unwise  or  unjust ;  human  judges 
may  be  partial  or  unskilftiL  But,  in  all 
equitable  civil  governments,  the  maxims  of 
moral  government  above  mentioned,  are  ac- 
knowledged as  rules  which  ought  never  to 
be  violated.  Indeed  the  rules  of  justice  are 
so  evident  to  all  men,  that  the  mof^t  tyran- 
nical governments  profess  to  be  guided  by 
them,  and  endeavour  to  palliate  what  is 
contrary  to  them  by  the  plea  of  necessity. 

That  a  man  cannot  be  under  an  obliga- 
tion to  what  is  impossible ;  that  he  cannot 
be  criminal  in  yielding  to  necessity,  nor 
justly  punished  for  what  he  could  not  avoid, 
are  maxims  admitted,  in  all  crimimU  courts, 
as  fundamental  rules  of  justice. 

In  opposition  to  this,  it  has  been  said,  by 
some  of  the  most  able  defenders  of  neces- 
sity. That  human  laws  require  no  more  to 
constitute  a  crime,  but  that  it  be  voluntary ; 
whence  it  is  inferred  that  the  criminality 
consists  in  the  determination  of  the  will, 
whether  that  determination  be  free  or 
necessary.  This,  I  think,  indeed,  is  the 
only  possible  pica  by  which  criminality  can 
be  made  consistent  with  necessity,  an<I, 
therefore,  it  deserves  to  be  considcNd. 

I  acknowledge  that  a  crime  must  be  vol- 
untary ;  for,  if  it  be  not  voluntary,  it  is  no 
deed  of  the  man,  nor  can  be  justly  imputed 
to  him  ;  but  it  is  no  less  necessary  that  the 
criminal  have  moral  liberty.  *  In  men  that 
are  adult  and  of  a  sound  mind,  Uiis  liberty 
is  presumed.  But,  in  every  case  where  it 
cannot  be  presumed,  no  criminality  is  im- 
puted, eVen  to  voluntary  actions.     [307] 

This  is  evident  from  the  following  in- 
stances i—Firnf,  The  actions  of  brutes  ap- 
pear  to  be  voluntary ;  yet  they  are  nevei 
conceived  to  be  criminal,  though  they  may 
be  noxious.  Secondly,  Children  in  nona^e 
act  voluntarily,  but  they  are  not  charge- 
able with  crimes.  Thirdly,  Madmen  have 
both  imderstanding  and  will,  but  they  have 
not  moral  liberty,  and,  therefore,  are  not 
chargeable  with  crimes.  Fourthly,  Even 
in  men  that  are  adult  and  of  a  sound  mind, 
a  motive  that  is  thought  irresistible  by  any 
ordinary  degree  of  self-command,  such  as 
the  rack,  or  the  dread  of  present  death, 
either  exculpates  or  very  much  alleviates  a 
voluntary  action,  which,  in  other  circum- 
cunistanccs,  would  l>e  highly  criminal ; 
whence  it  is  evident  that,  if  the  motive 
were  absolutely  irresistible,  the  exculpation 


*  1  hat  is,  criminaliijr  sunpotes  not  merely  Libert  v 
of  S]ioiitaiieity.  Uut  alio  Liberty  fiom  NeccMit  j.  A  i\ 
imputable  actions  are  spontaneous  or  voluntary  ;  liui 
all  8|ioiitanc»u*  or  vuluiitaiy  actiona  are  not  iuiiiUt. 
able — H. 
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would  be  complete.  So  far  is  it  from  being 
true  in  itself,  or  agreeable  to  the  common 
Benso  of  mankind,  that  the  criminality  of  an 
action  depends  solely  upon  its  being  volun- 
tai^-. 

The  goTemment  of  brutes,  so  far  as  they 
are  subject  to  man,  is  a  species  of  me- 
chanical government,  or  something  rery 
like  to  it,  and  has  no  resemblance  to  moral 
government.  As  inanimate  matter  is  go- 
verned by  our  knowledge  of  the  qualities 
which  God  hath  given  to  the  various  pro- 
ductions of  nature,  and  our  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  nature  which  he  hath  established ; 
so  brute  animals  are  governed  by  oar  know- 
ledge of  the  natural  instincts,  appetites, 
affections,  and  passions,  which  God  hath 
given  them.  By  a  skilful  application  of 
these  springs  of  their  actions,  they  may  be 
trained  to  many  habits  useful  to  man. 
After  all,  we  find  that,  from  causes  un- 
known to  us,  not  only  some  species,  but 
some  individuals  of  the  same  species,  are 
more  tractable  than  others. 

Children  under  age  are  governed  much 
in  the  same  way  as  the  most  sagacious 
brutes.  The  opening  of  their  intellectual 
and  moral  powers,  which  may  be  much 
aided  by  proper  instruction  and  example,  is 
that  wluch  makes  them,  by  degrees,  capable 
of  moral  government      [308] 

Reason  teaches  us  to  ascribe  to  the  Su- 
preme Being  a  government  of  the  inanimate 
and  inactive  part  of  his  creation,  analogous 
to  that  mechanical  government  which  men 
exercise,  but  infinitely  more  perfect.  This, 
I  think,  is  what  we  call  God*s  natural  go- 
vernment of  the  universe.  In  this  part  of 
the  divine  government,  whatever  is  done  is 
God*s  doing.  He  is  the  sole  cause  and  the 
sole  agent,  whether  he  act  immediately 
or  by  instruments  subordinate  to  him; 
and  his  will  is  always  done :  For  instru- 
ments are  not  causes,  they  are  not  agents, 
though  we  sometimes  improperly  call  them 
sou 

It  is  therefore  no  less  agreeable  to  rea- 
son, than  to  the  Unguage  of  holy  writ,  to 
impute  to  the  Deity  whatever  is  done  in 
the  natural  world.  When  we  say  of  any- 
thing, that  it  is  the  work  of  Nature,  this  is 
sayiog  that  it  is  the  work  of  God,  and  can 
have  no  other  meaning. 

The  natural  world 'is  a  grand  machine, 
contrived,  made,  and  governed  by  the 
wisdom  and  power  of  the  Almighty.  And, 
if  there  be  in  this  natural  world,  beings  that 
have  life,  intelligence,  and  vrill,  without 
any  degree  of  active  power,  they  can  only 
be  subject  to  the  same  kind  of  mechanical  go- 
vernment. Their  determinations,  whether 
we  call  them  good  or  ill,  must  be  the  actions 
of  the  Supreme  Beine,  as  much  as  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  eartn.  For  life,  intelli- 
gence, and  will,  without  active  power,  can 
L308-3I0] 


do  nothing,  and  therefore  nothing  can  justly 
be  iraput^  to  it 

This  grand  machine  of  the  natural  world, 
displays  the  power  and  wisdom  of  the  arti- 
ficer. But  in  it,  there  can  be  no  display  of 
moral  attributes,  which  have  a  relation  to 
moral  conduct  in  his  creatures,  such  as  jus- 
tice and  equity  in  rewarding  or  punishine, 
the  love  of  virtue  and  abhorrence  of  wicked- 
ness: For,  as  ever3rtliing  in  it  is  Grod*8 
doing,  there  can  be  no  vice  to  be  punished 
or  abhorred,  no  virtue  in  hb  creatures  to 
be  rewarded.     [309] 

According  to  the  system  of  necessity,  the 
whole  universe  of  creatures  is  this  natural 
world ;  and  of  everything  done  in  it,  God 
is  the  sole  agent.  There  can  be  no  moral 
government,  nor  moral  obligation.  Laws, 
rewards,  and  punishments,  are  only  mechan- 
ical engines,  and  the  will  of  the  lawgiver 
is  obeyed  as  much  when  his  laws  are  trans- 
gressed, as  when  they  are  observed.  Such 
must  be  our  notions  of  the  government  of 
the  world,  upon  the  supposition  of  necessity. 
It  must  be  purely  mechanical,  and  there 
can  be  no  moral  government  upon  that  hy- 
pothesis. 

Let  us  consider,  on  the  other  hand,  what 
notion  of  the  divine  government  we  are  na- 
turally led  into  by  the  supposition  of  li- 
berty. 

They  who  adopt  this  system  conceive 
that,  in  that  small  portion  of  the  universe 
which  falls  under  our  view,  as  a  great  part 
has  no  active  power,  but  moves  as  it  is 
moved  by  necessity,  and  therefore  must  be 
subject  to  a  mechanical  government,  so  it 
has  pleased  the  Almighty  to  bestow  upon 
some  of  his  creatures,  particularly  upon 
man,  some  degree  of  active  power,  and  of 
reason,  to  direct  him  to  the  right  use  of  his 
power. 

What  connection  there  may  be,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  between  reason  and  active 
power,  wo  know  not.  But  we  see  evidently 
that,  as  reason  without  active  power  can  do 
nothing,  so  active  power  without  reason  has 
no  guide  to  direct  it  to  any  end.     [310] 

These  two  conjoined  make  mora!  liberty, 
which,  in  how  small  a  degree  soever  it  is 
possessed,  raises  man  to  a  superior  rank  in 
the  creation  of  God.  He  is  not  merely  a 
tool  in  the  hand  of  the  master,  but  a  ser- 
vant, in  the  proper  sense,  who  has  a  certain 
trust,  and  is-  accountable  for  the  discharge 
of  it  Within  the  sphere  of  his  power,  he 
has  a  subordinate  dominion  or  government, 
and  therefore  may  'be  said  to  be  made  after 
the  image  of  God,  the  Supreme  Governor. 
But,  as  his  dominion  is  subordinate,  he  is 
under  a  moral  obligation  to  make  a  right 
use  of  it,  as  far  as  the  reason  which  Gi>d 
hath  given  him  can  direct  him.  When  he 
does  so,  he  is  a  just  object  of  moral  appro- 
bation ;  and  no  lem  an  object  of  disappro- 
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tioii  and  just  puoishment  when  he  ahuses 
the  power  with  which  he  is  entrusted.  And 
he  aiust  finally  render  an  M*count  of  the 
talent  committed  to  him,  to  the  Supreme 
Governor  and  rij;liteou8  Judge. 

This  is  the  moral  government  of  God, 
which,  far  from  being  inconsistent  with 
liberty,  supposes  liberty  in  those  that  are 
■ubject  to  it,  and  can  extend  no  further  than 
that  liberty  extends;  for  accountableness 
can  no  niuru  agree  with  necessity  than  light 
with  darkness. 

It  ought,  likewise,  to  be  observed,  that,  as 
active  power  in  man,  and  in  every  created 
beinc,  is  the  gift  of  God,  it  de|>ends  entirely 
on  his  pleasure  for  its  existence,  its  degree, 
and  its  continuance ;  and,  therefore,  can  do 
nothing  which  he  does  not  see  fit  to  permit 

Our  power  to  act  does  not  exempt  us 
from  being  acted  upon,  and  rcKtrained  or 
compelled  by  a  superior  power;  and  the 
power  of  God  is  always  superior  to  that  of 
man. 

It  would  be  great  folly  and  presumption 
in  us  to  pretend  to  know  all  the  ways  in 
which  the  govornuicnt  of  the  Supreme 
Deiiig  is  carried  on,  and  his  purposes  ac- 
compliHlicd  by  men,  acting  freely,  and  hav- 
ing different  or  opposite  purposes  in  their 
view.  For,  as  the  heavens  are  high  above 
the  earth,  so  are  his  thoughts  above  our 
thoughts,  and  his  ways  above  our  ways. 
[3111 

IMiat  a  man  may  have  great  influence 
upi  n  the  voluntary  detcnni nations  of  other 
m  n,  by  means  of  education,  example,  and 
jNTbUiisioii,  is  a  fact  which  must  be  granted, 
whether  we  adopt  the  systtmi  of  liberty  or 
nect>Msity.  How  fur  such  detenu inations 
ought  to  be  imputed  to  the  person  who  ap- 
plied those  means,  how  fur  to  the  person 
influenced  by  them,  we  know  not ;  but  God 
knows,  and  will  judge  ri<;htet>uhly. 

But  what  I  would  here  observe  is.  That, 
if  a  man  of  superior  Uilents  may  have  so 

{freat  influence  over  the  actions  of  his  fel- 
ow-creatures,  without  taking  away  their 
liberty,  it  is  surely  reasonable  to  allow  a 
much  greater  influence  of  the  same  kind  to 
Hun  who  made  man.  Nor  can  it  ever  be 
proved,  that  the  wisdom  and  power  of  the 
Almighty  are  insufficient  for  governing  free 
agents,  so  as  to  answer  his  puq>oseH. 

He  who  made  man  may  have  ways  of 
governing  his  determinations,  consistent 
with  moral  liberty,  of  which  we  have  no 
conception.  And  lie  who  gave  this  liberty 
freely,  may  lay  any  restrahit  upon  it  that  is 
necessary  for  answering  his  wise  and  benev- 
olent purposes.  The  justice  of  his  govern- 
ment requires  that  his  creatures  should  be 
accountable  only  for  what  they  have  re- 
ceived, and  not  for  what  was  never  entrust chI 
to  them.  And  we  are  sure  that  the  .fudge 
of  all  the  earth  will  do  what  is  right. 


Thus,  I  think,  it  appears,  that,  upon  the 
supposition  of  necessity,  there  can  be  no 
moral  government  of  the  universe.  Its 
government  must  be  perfectly  mechaniealy 
and  everything  done  in  it,  whether  good  or 
ill,  must  be  God*8  doing ;  and  tlutt,  upon 
the  supposition  of  liberty,  there  may  be  a 
perfect  moral  government  of  the  universe, 
consistent  witn  his  accomplishing  all  hia 
purposes,  in  its  creation  and  govcmmeot. 
[312] 

The  arguments  to  prove  that  man  is  en- 
dowed with  moral  liberty,  which  have  the 
greatest  weight  with  me,  are  three  :  fir^t^ 
Because  he  has  a  natural  conviction  or 
belief,  that,  in  many  cases,  he  acts  freely  ; 
sectmdlyy  Because  he  is  accountable ;  and, 
thirdly.  Because  he  is  able  to  prosecute  an 
end  by  a  long  series  of  means  adapted  to  it. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

FIRST  ARGUMENT. 

IVe  have,  by  our  const  tw ion  a  iialutul 
oortviction  or  belief,  that  we  mt  freely^ a 
conviction  so  early,  so  universal,  and  so 
necessary  in  most  of  our  rational  operations, 
that  it  must  be  the  result  of  our  constitu- 
tion, and  the  work  of  liim  that  made  us. 

Some  of  the  most  strenuous  advocates  for 
the  doctrine  of  necessity  acknowledge  that 
it  is  impossible  to  act  uptm  it.  They  say 
that  we  have  a  natural  sense  or  conviction 
that  we  act  freely  ; '  but  that  this  is  a  fallaci- 
ous sense. -f* 

This  doctrine  is  dishonourable  to  our 
Maker,  and  lays  a  foundation  for  universal 
scepticism.  1 1  supposes  the  Authorof  our  be- 
ing to  have  given  us  one  faculty  on  purpose 
to  deceive  us,  and  another  by  which  we 
may  detect  the  fallacy,  and  find  that  he  im- 
I>osed  upon  us.;^ 


*  l*hui,  Homniel,  certainly  one  of  the  ablest  and 
mott  dvcidetl  fataliatt— **  1  mye\t  believe  Chat  I 
have  a  ferliiiff  of  Liberty  even  at  ihe  v try  moment 
when  I  am  writing  agaiiiit  l.ib«>rry,  upon  groundi 
which  1  regard  a*  incontrovertible.  Zctio  waa  a 
fatalist  onl)  In  theory ;  In  practice,  be  did  not  act  In 
conformity  to  that  conviction."— H. 

t  Among  others,  Reid'H  ft  lend.  Lord  Karnes,  in  the 
first  edition  of  his  **  Es»a)s  on  the  I'rinciples  of 
Morality  nnd  Natural  Religion,"  admitted  this  natu. 
ral  conviction  nf  freedom  from  nrcetiity,  maintaiu- 
ing  It  to  be  illusive.    On  this  melancholy  doctrine, 
**  Man  fondly  drviirof  that  he  i*  tree  in  act : 
Naught  is  he  but  the  powvrleM.  worthless  plaything 
Of  the  blind  force  that  in  hit  Will  \X>t\f 
Work*  out  for  hini  a  dread  necL>»»ity." 

t  All  necessitarians  do  not,  hnwever,  admit  the  re. 
aliiy  of  this  drceitful  experience,  or  fallacious  feeling 
ofht^rty.  *•  Dr  Hartley,'*  says  Mr  Stewart,  **wa8, 
1  bilieve,  one  of  the  fin>t,  if  not  the  flriu,  whodenie^l 
that  our  consclou'iiess  is  In  fa«  our  if  free  agency ," 
and  in  this  asM-rtion,  he  observe*,  *'  Hartley  waa  fol. 
lowel  by  Pr'eslley  and  lleisb^mi.  S|M»kliig  of  ihe 
lativr,  *•  Weare  to  d,"hcsays.  '*by  Mr  fielsham.  that 
the|H)|iuiar  opiniuii  that,  in  ii.any  cases.  It  was  in  the 
power  of  the  agent  to  have  chosen  difl^remly,  Ihe 
previous  ell cumstai.ces  remaining  eaactiy  the  same, 
L311,  31*i] 
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U  any  one  of  our  natural  faculties  be 
iaIUcioua,  there  can  be  no  reason  to  trust 
to  anj  of  them ;  for  He  that  made  one  made 
alL 

The  sennine  dictate  of  our  natural  facul- 
ties is  the  Toiee  of  God,  no  less  than  what 
he  rereals  from  hearen  ;  and  to  say  that  it 
is  fiidlacaoasy  is  to  impute  a  lie  to  the  €K>d 
oftmth."    [313] 

^  If  candour  and  reracity  be  not  an  essen- 
tial part  of  moral  excellence,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  moral  excellence,  nor  any 
reason  to  rely  on  the  declarations  and 
promises  of  the  Almighty.  A  man  may  be 
tempted  to  lie,  but  not  without  being  con- 
sdona  of  guilt  and  of  meanness.  Simll  wc 
impote  to  the  Almighty  what  we  cannot 
immite  to  a  roan  without  a  heinous  affront  ? 

Passing  this  opinion,  therefore,  as  shock- 
bg  to  an  ingenuous  mind,  and,  in  its  con- 
■eqoences,  subversive  of  all  religion,  all 
morals,  and  all  kuowledgc,  let  us  proceed  to 
consider  the  evideuce  of  our  having  a  natural 
eonvictiou  that  we  have  some  degree  of 
active  power. 

The  very  conception  or  idea  of  active 
power  must  be  derived  from  something  in  our 
own  constitution.  It  is  impossible  to  account 
for  it  otherwise.  We  see  events,  but  we 
•ce  not  the  power  that  produces  them  Wo 
perceive  one  event  to  follow  another,  but 

srlKt  cftfaer  from  a  mtotake  of  the  quettinn,  or  from 
•foffftifiitnet*  t^nkt  mctivtt  bif  tdktcA  our  choice  uxu 
^darmined,"^  (Pbilofophy  ol  the  Active  Powen,  it 
ItMOL) 

Tb  deny,  or  ratlirr  to  explnln  away,  the  obnoxious 
phcnanicfion  ofawnse  of  liberty,  had,  however,  been 
aitcnipled  by  ir-aoy  NcresMtiirianf  liefore  Hnrtley,  and 
wHh  far  greater  Ingenuity  than  either  heorhistWoful. 
lowcn  dtetlayed.  I1)ui  Leibnitz,  aAer  rejecting  the 
Liberty  oi  Indilftrence,  saya,  *'  Quamobrem  ratio  ilia, 
qaam  Caitesiua  adduxi',  ad  |ir(4>aiidam  actionum 
DocCrarum  liberanim  independentiam,  ex  jactato 
quodam  vMdo  stnsu  intemo,  vim  nullara  habet.  Jfon 
peummut  proprie  txpfriri  indrpaidtntiam  nottram, 
nee  centms  a  qmbus  <UcUo  nostra  pendet  temper  ii^. 
dpirnys,  utpoce  scpe  fensum  omiiena  fUgientet.  f  He 
'      -    *iladot  ^ 


■  to  hSa  doctrine  of 'latent  mental  roodifica. 
ttouL3  ^  peri nde  est  ac  «i  acus  maynetica  irrsut  po- 
/hm  comrerti  laiarttur  /  putaret  rntm,  «e  iUuecon- 
Ttrti  mdepatdenter  a  qttacwnqttealia  eavsot  aun  non 
verciperii  wtotut  in$ensib3e$  materiae  mapneticae." 
But,  previously  to  Leibniti,  a  similar  solution  and  iU 
luatraUon,  I  find,  bad  been  proposed  by  Bayle— his  il. 
Imtratkm  to  a  conscious  wcatherciKk ;  but  both  philo. 
Miphenare,  in  argume::t  and  example,  only  followers 
ofSpinosa.  Spinoxa,  after  suppnsing  that  a  certain 
quantity  of  mocion  had  been  communicated  to  a  stone, 
pfpceea*— **  Porro  concipe  Jam  si  placet,  lapidcm  dum 
laovcfi  pergit  ongitareet  nrire,  se  quantum  potest  con. 
ari  ut  moveri  prifai.  Hie  lApis  sane,  quauduquiilein 
sui  tantummodo  ronatus  esi  Loniiciu.«  el  minime  indif. 
ftrena,  seliberrimuni  e»e  et  nulla  aliadccaura  in  mo. 
in  peneverare  crrdet  quam  quia  vult— ^f^u^  ha-chu- 
mama  itta  UberUu  ett  quam  ornnes  habere  jactant^  et 
fuee  tn  hoc  solo  eonsuUt^quod  hommet  sui  apjiftitus 
sunt  comscU,  et  eausarum  a  quibus  determinantur  ig. 
mmri."  Cliryalppus*s  Top  or  Cylinder  is  the  source.—  H. 
*  It  can  easily  be  proved  lo  thoiv  who  are  able  and 
not  afraid  to  rearan,  that  the  doctrine  oi  Npccs«:ty 
«  subvetaivc  of  religion,  natural  and  rcYealcd ;  and. 
KataUna  involvinc  Atheisni,  the  Niceuitarian  who 
intrepidly  fbllows  out  bissrheme  lo  its  consequences, 
hvwevcr  moDstmna,  will  consistently  reject  etery 
acguaieiit  whldi  proceeds  upon  the  suppostt.on  of  a 
Deity  and  divine  attriLutes.-  li. 
[313-315J 


we  perceive  not  the  chain  that  binds  them 
together.  The  notion  of  power  and  causa- 
tion, therefore,  cannot  be  got  from  external 
objects. 

Yet  the  notion  of  causes,  and  the  belief 
that  every  event  must  have  a  cause  which 
had  power  to  produce  it,  is  found  in  every 
human  mind  so  firmly  established,  that  it 
cannot  be  rooted  out. 

This  notion  and  this  belief  must  have  its 
origin  from  something  in  our  constitution  ; 
and  that  it  is  natural  to  man,  appears  from 
the  following  observations. 

1.  We  are  conscious  of  many  voluntary 
exertions,  some  easy,  others  more  difficult, 
some  re<iuiring  a  great  effort.  These  are 
exertions  of  power.  And,  though  a  man 
may  be  unconscious  of  his  power  when  he 
docs  not  exert  it,  he  must  have  both  the 
conception  and  the  belief  of  it,  when  he 
knowingly  and  willingly  exerts  it,  with  in- 
tention to  produce  some  effect.     [3 14  J 

2.  Deliberation  about  an  action  of  mo- 
ment, whether  we  shall  do  it  or  not,  implies  a 
conviction  that  it  is  in  our  power.  To  de- 
liberate about  an  end,  we  must  be  con- 
vinced that  the  means  are  in  our  power ; 
and  to  deliberate  about  the  means,  we  must 
be  convinced  that  we  have  power  to  choose 
the  most  proper. 

3.  Sup[>08e  our  deliberation  brought  to 
an  issue,  and  that  we  resolve  to  do  what 
appeared  proper,  can  wo  form  such  a  reso- 
lution or  purpose,  without  any  conviction  of 
power  to  execute  it  ?  No  ;  it  is  impossible. 
A  man  cannot  resolve  to  lay  out  a  sum  of 
money  which  he  neither  has  nor  hopes 
ever  to  have. 

4.  Again,  when  I  plight  my  faith  in  any 
promise  or  contract,  I  must  believe  that  I 
shall  have  power  to  jierforra  what  I  pro- 
mise. Without  this  persuasion,  a  promise 
would  be  downright  fraud. 

There  is  a  condition  implied  in  every 
promise,  »/  we  live  and  if  God  con'inue  trilh 
us  the  power  which  hf  hath  given  us.  Our 
conviction,  therefore,  of  this  power  dero- 
gates not  in  the  least  fntm  our  dependence 
upon  God.  The  rudest  savage  is  taught  by 
nature  to  admit  this  condition  in  all  pro- 
mise's, whether  it  be  expressed  or  not.  For 
it  is  a  dictate  of  common  eense,  that  we  can 
be  under  no  obligation  to  do  '^  hat  it  is  im- 
possible for  U8  to  do. 

If  we  act  upon  the  system  of  necessity, 
there  must  be  another  condition  implied  in 
all  deliberation,  in  every  resolution,  and  in 
every  promise  ;  and  that  is,  if  we  shall  be 
willing.  But  the  will  not  being  in  our 
power,  we  cannot  engage  for  it.     [315] 

If  this  condition  be  understood,  as  it  must 
be  understood  if  we  act  upon  the  system  of 
necessity,  there  can  be  no  deliberation,  or 
resolution,  nor  any  obligation  in  a  promise. 
A  man  might  as  well  deliberate,  resolve,  and 
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promise,  upon  the  actions  of  other  men  as 
upon  his  own. 

It  b  no  less  evident  that  we  have  a  con- 
viction of  power  in  other  men,  when  we 
advise,  or  persuade,  or  command,  or  con- 
ceive them  to  be  under  obligation  by  their 
promises. 

5.  Is  it  possible  for  any  man  to  blame 
himself  for  yielding  to  necessity  ?  Then  he 
may  blame  himseu  for  dying,  or  for  being  a 
man.  Blame  supposes  a  wrong  use  of  power ; 
and,  when  a  man  does  as  well  as  it  was  pos- 
sible for  him  to  do,  wherein  is  he  to  be 
bhimed  ?  Therefore,  all  conviction  of  wrong 
conduct,  all  remorse  and  self-condemnation, 
imply  a  conviction  of  our  power  to  have 
done  better.  Take  away  this  conviction, 
and  there  may  be  a  sense  of  misery,  or  a 
dread  of  evil  to  come  ;  but  there  can  be  no 
sense  of  guilt  or  resolution  to  do  better. 

Many  who  hold  the  doctrine  of  necessity, 
disown  these  consequences  of  it,  and  think 
to  evade  them.  To  such,  they  ought  not 
to  be  imputed  ;  but  their  inseparable  con- 
nection with  that  doctrine  appears  self-evi- 
dent ;  and,  therefore,  some  late  patrons  of 
it*  have  had  the  boldness  to  avow  them. 
'*  They  cannot  accuse  themselves  of  having 
done  anything  wrong,  in  the  ultimate  sense 
of  the  words.  In  a  strict  sense,  they  have 
nothing  to  do  with  repentance,  confession, 
and  pardon— these  being  adapted  to  a  falla- 
cious view  of  things." 

Those  who  can  adopt  these  sentiments, 
may,  indeed,  celebrate,  with  high  encomiums, 
**  the  great  ani  glorious  doctrine  of  neces- 
sity,^ It  restores  them,  in  their  own  con- 
ceit, to  the  state  of  innocence.  It  delivers 
them  from  all  the  pangs  of  guilt  and  re- 
morse, and  from  all  fear  about  their  future 
conduct,  though  not  about  their  fate.  They 
naay  be  as  secure  that  they  shall  do  nothing 
wrong  as  those  who  have  finished  their 
course.  A  doctrine  so  flattering  to  the 
mind  of  a  sinner,  is  very  apt  to  give  strength 
to  weak  arguments.     [316] 

After  all,  it  is  acknowledged,  by  those  who 
boast  of  this  glorious  doctrine,  "  That  every 
man,  let  him  use  what  efforts  he  can,  will 
necessarily  feel  the  sentiments  of  shanio, 
remorse,  and  re)>entancc,  and,  oppressed 
with  a  sen8<^  of  ji^uilt,  will  have  recourro  to 
that  mercy  of  which  he  stands  in  need." 

The  meaning  of  this  scoms  to  me  to  be, 
That,  althouKh  the  doctrine  of  necessity  be 
supported  by  invincible  anruments,  and 
though  it  be  the  most  consolatory  doctrine 
in  the  world;  yet  no  man,  in  his  most 
8c:i)Ufl  moments,  when  ho  sists  himself  lie- 
fore  the  throne  of  his  Maker,  can  pOHMihly 
b«»licv.i  it,  but  must  then  necossarily  Uy 
ande  this  glorious  doctrine,  and  all  its  flat- 
tering consequeucvs,  and  return   to    the 
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humiliating  conviction  of  his  having  made  a 
bad  use  of  the  power  which  God  had  given 
him.* 

If  the  belief  of  our  having  active  power 
be  necessarily  implied  in  those  rational 
operations  we  have  mentioned,  it  must  be 
coeval  with  our  reason  ;  it  must  be  as  uni- 
versal among  men,  and  as  necessary  in  the 
conduct  of  life,  as  those  operations  are. 

Wo  cannot  recollect  by  memory  when  it 
began.  It  cannot  bo  a  prejudice  of  educa- 
tion, or  of  false  philosophy.  It  must  be  a 
part  of  our  constitution,  or  the  necessary 
result  of  our  constitution  and  therefore 
the  work  of  €rod. 

It  resembles,  in  this  respect,  our  belief  of 
the  existence  of  a  material  world ;  our  be- 
lief that  those  we  converse  with  are  living 
and  intelligent  beings ;  our  belief  tliat  those 
things  did  really  happen,  which  we  distinctly 
remember ;  and  our  belief  that  we  continue 
the  same  identical  persons.     1317] 

We  find  difficulty  in  accounting  for  our 
belief  of  these  things ;  and  some  philoso- 
phers think  tliat  they  have  discovered  good 
reasons  for  throwing  it  off.  But  it  sticks 
fast,  and  the  greatest  sceptic  finds  that  he 
must  yield  to  it  in  his  practice,  while  he 
wages  war  with  it  in  speculation. 

If  it  be  objected  to  this  argument.  That 
the  belief  of  our  acting  freely  cannot  Ixr 
implied  in  the  operations  we  have  men- 
tioned, because  those  operations  are  per- 
formed by  them  who  believe  that  we  are, 
in  all  our  actions,  governed  by  necessity — 
the  answer  to  this  objection  is,  That  men 
in  their  practice  may  bo  governed  by  a  be- 
lief which  ui  speculation  Uiey  reject. 

However  strange  and  unaccountable  this 
may  appear,  there  are  many  well-known 
instances  of  it. 

I  knew  a  man  who  was  as  much  convinced 
as  any  man  of  the  folly  of  the  popular  bu- 
lief  of  apparitions  in  the  dark ;  yet  he  could 
not  sleep  in  a  room  alone,  nor  go  alone 
into  a  room  in  the  dark.  Can  it  be  said, 
that  his  fo:(r  did  not  imply  a  belief  of  danger  ? 
This  is  impossible.  Yet  his  philosophy 
convinced  him  that  ho  was  in  no  more 
danger  in  the  dark  when  alone,  than  with 
company. 

Here  an  unreasonable  belief,  which  was 
merely  a  prejudice  nf  the  nursery,  stuck  so 
fast  as  to  govern  his  conduct,  in  opposition 
to  his  speculative  belief  as  a  philosopher  and 
a  man  of  sense. 

There  are  few  persons  who  can  look  down 
from  the  battlement  of  a  very  high  tower 
without  fear,  while  their  reason  convinces 
them  that  they  are  in  no  more  daneer  than 
when  standing  upon  the  gromid.     [318] 

*  ThiB  ii  hardly  ImpliMl.  In  this  the  modern  Nece*. 
•Itariiin,  like  the  anrietit  Fataliiit«  oalj  admits— 
#/ac  qtMkfue  VHtate  tst,  tic  f|wirm  fspmdere  Fatum. 
— H. 
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There  have  been  persons  who  professed 
to  believe  that  there  is  no  distinction  be- 
tween virtue  and  vice,  yet  in  their  practice 
thev  resented  injuries,  and  esteemed  noble 
and  virtuoos  actions. 

There  have  been  sceptics  who  professed 
to  disbelieve  their  senses  and  every  human 
faculty;  but  no  sceptic  was  ever  known, 
who  did  not,  in  practice,  pay  a  regard  to 
Ilia  senses  and  to  his  other  faculties. 

There  are  some  points  of  belief  so  ue- 
ceasary,  that,  without  them,  a  man  would 
not  be  the  being  which  Gk>d  made  him. 
These  may  be  opposed  in  speculation,  but 
it  is  impossible  to  root  them  out.  In  a 
speculative  hour  they  seem  to  vanish,  but 
in  practice  they  resume  their  authority. 
This  seems  to  be  the  case  of  those  who  hold 
the  doctrine  of  necessity,  and  yet  act  as  if 
they  were  free. 

This  natural  conviction  of  some  degree  of 
power  in  ourselves  and  in  other  men,  re- 
spects voluntary  actions  only.  For,  as  all 
our  power  is  directed  by  our  will,  wc  can 
form  no  conception  of  power,  properly  so 
called,  that  b  not  under  the  direction  of 
will.'  And  therefore  our  exertions,  our 
deliberations,  our  purposes,  our  promises, 
are  only  in  things  that  depend  upon  our 
wilL  Our  advices,  exhortations,  and  com- 
mands, are  only  in  things  that  depend  upon 
the  will  of  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed. 
We  impute  no  guilt  to  ourselves,  nor  to 
others,  in  things  where  the  will  is  not  con- 
ew»med. 

But  it  deserves  our  notice,  that  we  do  not 
conceive  everything,  without  exception,  to 
be  in  a  man*s  power  which  depends  upon 
bis  will.  There  are  many  exceptions  to 
this  general  rule.  The  most  obvious  of 
these  I  shall  mention,  because  they  both 
serve  to  illustrate  the  rule,  and  are  of  im- 
portance in  the  question  concerning  the 
liberty  of  man.     [319] 

In  the  rage  of  madness,  men  are  abso- 
lutely deprived  of  the  power  of  self-govern- 
ment. They  act  voluntarily,  but  their  will 
is  driven  as  by  a  tempest,  which,  in  lucid 
intervals,  they  resolve  to  oppose  with  all 
their  might,  but  are  overcome  when  the  fit 
of  madness  returns. 

Idiots  are  like  men  walking  in  the  dark, 
who  cannot  be  said  to  have  the  power  of 
choosing  their  way,  because  they  cannot 
distinguish  the  good  road  from  the  bad. 
Having  no  light  in  their  understanding,  they 
must  either  sit  still,  or  be  carried  on  by 
some  blind  impulse. 

Between  the  darkness  of  infancy,  which 
18  equal  to  that  of  idiots,  and  the  maturity 
of  reason,  there  is  a  long  twilight,  which, 
by  insensible  degrees,  advances  to  the  per- 
feet  day. 

*  ItiUesplldUj  admiu  wh«t  (though  tccminR.y  de. 
nicd)  was  lUtcd  r t  undeniable,  in  note  at  p.  M9.—  H. 
[319,  320] 
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In  this  period  of  life,  man  has  but  little 
of  the  power  of  self-government.  His 
actions,  by  nature,  as  well  as  by  the  kws 
of  society,  are  in  the  power  of  others  more 
than  in  his  own.  His  folly  and  indiscretion, 
his  levity  and  inconstancy,  are  considered 
as  the  fault  of  youth,  rather  than  of  the 
man.  We  consider  him  as  half  a  man  and 
half  a  child,  and  expect  that  each  by  turns 
should  play  its  part.  He  would  be  thought 
a  severe  and  unequitable  censor  of  manners, 
who  required  the  same  cool  deliberation, 
the  S2ime  steady  conduct,  and  the  same 
mastery  over  himself,  in  a  boy  of  thirteen, 
as  in  a  man  of  thirty. 

It  is  an  old  adage.  That  violent  anger  is 
a  short  fit  of  madness.*  If  this  be  literally 
true  in  any  case,  a  man,  in  such  a  fit  of 
passion,  cannot  be  said  to  have  the  com- 
mand of  himself.  If  real  madness  could 
be  provcil,  it  must  have  the  effect  of  mad- 
ness while  it  lasts,  whether  it  he  for  an  hour 
or  fer  life.  But  the  madness  of  a  short  fit 
of  passion,  if  it  be  really  madness,  is  in- 
capable of  proof ;  and  therefore  is  not  ad- 
mitted in  human  tribunals  as  an  exculpa- 
tion. And,  I  believe,  there  is  no  case  where 
a  man  can  satisfy  his  own  mind  that  his 
passion,  both  in  its  beginning  and  in  its 
progress,  was  irresistible.  The  Searcher  of 
hearts  alone  knows  infallibly  what  allow- 
ance b  due  in  cases  of  this  kind.     [320] 

But  a  violent  passion,  though  it  may  not 
be  irresistible,  is  difficult  to  be  resisted : 
And  a  man,  surely,  has  not  the  same  power 
over  himself  in  passion,  as  when  he  is  cool. 
On  this  account  it  is  allowed  by  all  men  to 
alleviate,  when  it  cannot  exculpate;  and 
has  its  weight  in  criminal  courts,  as  well  as 
iu  private  judgment. 

it  ought  likewise  to  be  observed,  That 
he  who  has  accustomed  himself  to  restrain 
his  passions,  enlarges  by  habit  his  power 
over  them,  and  consequently  over  himself. 
When  wc  consider  that  a  Canadian  savage 
can  acquire  the  power  of  defying  death  iu 
its  most  dreadful  fomis,  and  of  braving  the 
most  exquisite  torment  for  many  long  hours, 
without  losing  the  command  of  himself; 
wo  may  learn  from  this,  that,  in  the  con- 
stitution of  human  nature,  there  is  ample 
scope  for  the  enlargement  of  that  power  of 
self-command  without  which  there  can  be 
no  virtue  nor  magnanimity. 

There  are  cases,  however,  in  which  a 
man's  voluntary  actions  are  thought  to  bo 
very  little,  if  at  all,  in  his  power,  on  ac- 
count of  the  violence  of  the  motive  that 
impels  him.  The  mngnaniniity  of  a  hero, 
or  of  a  martyr,  is  not  exjicctcd  in  every 
man,  and  on  all  occasions. 

If  a  man  trusted  by  the  government  with 
a  secret  which  it  is  high  treason  to  disci o>o. 
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be  prevailed  upou  by  a  bribe,  we  have  no 
mercy  for  him,  s.nd  hardly  allow  the  greatest 
bribe  to  be  any  alleviation  of  his  crime. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  secret  be 
extorted  by  the  rack,  or  by  the  dread  of 
present  death,  we  pity  him  more  than  we 
blame  him,  and  would  think  it  severe  and 
unequitable  to  condemn  him  as  a  traitor. 
13211 

What  is  the  reason  that  all  men  agree  in 
condemning  this  man  as  a  traitor  in  the 
first  place,  and,  in  the  last,  either  excul- 
pate him,  or  think  his  fault  greatly  allevi- 
ated ?  If  he  acted  necessarily  in  both  cases, 
compelled  by  an  irresistible  motive,  I  can 
see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  pass  the 
same  judgment  on  both. 

But  the  reason  of  these  different  judg- 
ments is  evidently  this — That  the  love  of 
money,  and  of  what  is  called  a  man*8  inte- 
rest, is  a  cool  motive,  which  leaves  to  a  man 
the  entire  power  over  himself;  but  the  tor- 
ment of  the  rack,  or  the  dread  of  present 
death,  are  so  violent  motives  that  men 
who  have  not  uncommon  strength  of  mind, 
are  not  masters  of  themselves  in  such  a 
situation,  and,  therefore,  what  they  do  is 
not  imputed,  or  is  thought  less  criminal. 

If  a  man  resist  such  motives,  we  admire 
his  fortitude,  and  think  his  conduct  heroical 
rather  than  hunuui.  If  he  yields,  we  im- 
pute it  to  human  frailty,  and  think  him 
ratlier  to  be  pitied  than  severely  censured. 

Inveterate  habits  are  acknowledged  to 
diminish  very  considerably  the  power  a  man 
has  over  himself.  Although  we  may  think 
him  highly  lilanieable  in  acquiring  them, 
yet,  when  they  are  coufirmed  to  a  certain 
degree,  wo  consider  him  as  no  longer  master 
of  himself,  and  hardly  reclaimable.without 
a  miracle. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  power  which  wo 
are  led,  by  common  sense,  to  ascribe  to  man 
respects  his  voluntary  actions  only,  and 
that  it  has  various  limitations  even  with 
regard  to  them.  Some  actions  that  depend 
upon  our  will  are  easy,  others  very  diihcult, 
and  some,  perhaps,  beyond  our  power.  In 
different  men,  the  power  of  self-government 
is  difl'crent,  and  in  the  same  man  at  dif- 
ferent times.  It  may  be  diminished,  or 
perhaps  lost,  by  bad  habits;  it  may  be 
greatlv  increased  ly  good  habits.     [322] 

TlK!se  are  facts  attested  by  experience, 
and  supported  by  the  common  judgment  of 
mankind.  Upon  the  system  of  Liberty 
they  are  perfectly  intelligible  ;  but,  I  think, 
irrcconcileiiblo  to  that  of  Necessity ;  for. 
How  can  thrre  he  an  easy  and  u  diiKcult  in 
actions  e<iually  subject  to  necebsity  ? — or, 
How  can  power  bo  greater  or  less,  in- 
creaseil  or  diminished,  in  those  who  have 
no  power  ? 

This  natural  conviction  of  our  acting 
freely,  which  is  acknowledged  by  nmny  who 


hold  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  outfht  to 
throw  the  whole  burden  of  proof  uptm  that 
side ;  for,  by  this,  the  side  of  liberty  has 
what  lawyers  call  %jus  guitniutn,  or  a  right 
of  ancient  possession,  which  ought  to  stand 
good  till  it  be  overturned.  If  it  cannot  be 
proved  that  we  always  act  from  necessity, 
there  is  no  need  of  arguments  on  the  other 
side  to  convince  us  that  we  are  free  agents. 
To  illustrate  this  by  a  similar  case: — 
If  a  philosopher  would  persuade  nie  that 
my  fellow.men  with  whom  I  converse  are 
not  thinking,  intelligent  beings,  but  mere 
machines,  though  I  might  he  at  a  loss  to 
find  arguments  against  this  strange  opinion, 
I  should  think  it  reasonable  to  hold  the 
belief  which  nature  gave  me  l»cfore  I  was 
cajiablc  of  weighing  evidence,  until  con- 
vincing proof  is  brought  against  it     [323] 


CHAPTER  VII. 

SKCUND  ARUUMBNT. 

That  there  is  a  real  and  essential  distinc- 
tion between  right  and  wrong  conduct,  be- 
tween just  and  unjust — That  the  most  perfect 
moral  rectitude  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Deity 
— That  man  is  a  moral  and  accountable 
being,  capable  of  acting  right  and  wrong, 
and  answerable  for  his  conduct  to  Him  who 
made  him,  and  assigned  him  a  part  to  act 
upon  the  stage  of  life ;  are  principles  pro- 
claimed by  every  man*s  conscience — princi- 
ples upon  which  the  systems  of  morality 
and  natural  religion,  as  well  as  the  system 
of  revelation,  are  grounded,  and  which 
have  been  generally  acknowledged  by  those 
who  hold  contrary  o]iiiiions  on  the  subject 
of  human  liberty.  1  shall  therefore  here 
take  them  for  granted. 

These  principles  jifford  an  obvious,  and, 
I  think,  an  invincible  argument,  that  man 
is  endowed  with  Moral  Liberty. 

Two  things  are  implied  in  the  notion  of 
a  moral  and  accountable  being — Under» 
f landing  and  Act  ve  Power, 

Fiiht,  He  must  understand  the  law  to 
frhich  he  is  boundy  and  his  nbliyatiun  to  olttft 
i\  Moral  obedience  must  be  voluntary,  and 
must  regard  the  authority  of  the  law.  I 
may  command  my  horse  to  eat  when  he 
hungers,  and  drink  when  he  thirsts.  He 
does  so ;  but  his  doing  it  is  no  moral  obedi- 
ence. He  does  not  understand  my  com- 
ntand,  and  therefore  can  have  no  will  to 
obey  it.  He  has  not  the  cimception  of  mo- 
ral obligation,  and  therefore  cannot  act 
from  the  conviction  of  it.  In  eating  and 
drinking,  he  is  moved  by  his  own  appetite 
only,  and  not  by  my  authority.     [324] 

Brute^animals  are  incapable  of  moral  ob- 
ligation, because  they  have  not  tliat  degree 
of  understanding  which  it  implies.     I'hey 
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htkYB  not  the  oonception  of  a  rule  of  conduct, 
and  of  obligiktion  to  obey  it,  and  therefore, 
though  they  may  be  noxious,  they  cauuot 
be  eriminal. 

Man,  by  his  rational  nature,  is  capable 
both  of  understanding  the  hiw  that  is  pre- 
scribed to  him,  and  of  perceiving  its  oblj- 
gatioD.  He  knows  what  it  is  to  l^  just  and 
honest,  to  injure  no  man,  and  to  obey  his 
Maker.  From  his  constitution,  he  has  an 
immediate  conviction  of  his  obligation  to 
these  things.  He  has  the  approbation  of 
his  conscience  when  he  acts  by  these  rules ; 
and  he  is  conscious  of  guilt  and  demerit 
when  he  transgresses  them.  And,  without 
this  knowledge  of  his  duty  and  his  obliga- 
tion, he  wouM  not  be  a  moral  and  account- 
able being. 

Secondly,  Another  thing  implied  in  the 
notion  of  a  moral  and  accountable  being,  is 
power,  to  do  what  he  is  accountable  for. 

That  no  man  can  be  under  a  moral  obli- 
gation to  do  what  it  is  impossible  for  him  to 
do,  or  to  forbear  what  it  is  impossible  for 
him  to  forbear,  is  an  axiom  as  self-evident 
as  any  in  mathematics.  It  cannot  be  con- 
tradicted, without  overturning  all  notion  of 
moral  obligation ;  nor  can  there  be  any  ex- 
ception to  it,  when  it  is  rightly  understuod. 

Some  moralists  have  mentioned  what 
they  conceived  to  be  an  exception  to  this 
maximu  The  exception  is  this.  When  a 
man,  by  his  own  fault,  has  disabled  himself 
from  doing  his  duty,  his  obligation,  they 
say,  remains,  though  he  is  now  unable  to 
discharge  it.  Thus,  if  a  man  by  sumptu- 
ous living  has  become  bankrupt,  his  inabil- 
ity to  pay  his  debt  does  not  take  away  his 
obligation.     [325] 

To  judge  whether,  in  this  and  similar 
cases,  there  be  any  exception  to  the  axiom 
above  mentioned,  they  must  be  stated 
accurately.  * 

No  doubt  a  man  is  highly  criminal  in 
living  above  his  fortune,  and  his  crime  is 
greatly  aggravated  by  the  circumstance  of 
his  being  thereby  unable  to  pay  his  just 
debt  Let  us  suppose,  therefore,  that  he  is 
punished  for  thb  crime  as  much  as  it  de- 
serves; that  his  goods  are  fairly  c^Irtribnted 
among  his  creditors,  and  that  one  half  re- 
mains unpaid.  Let  us  su])po6e  also,  that 
he  adds  no  new  crime  to  what  is  past,  that 
he  becomes  a  new  man,  and  not  only  sup- 
ports himself  by  houest  industry,  but  does 
all  in  his  power  to  pay  what  he  still  owes. 

I  would  now  ask.  Is  he  further  punbh- 
ahle,  and  really  guilty  for  not  paying  more 
than  he  is  able  ?  Let  every  man  consult  his 
conscience,  and  say  whether  he  can  blame 
this  man  for  not  doing  more  than  ho  is 
able  to  do.     His  guilt  before  liis  bank- 

•  9seh  omn  are  eontUerctl  and  tolved  on  broader 
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mptcy  is  out  of  the  question,  as  he  has 
received  the  punishment  due  for  it.  But 
that  his  subsequent  conduct  is  unblameable, 
every  man  must  allow ;  and  that,  in  his 
present  state,  he  is  accountable  for  no  more 
than  he  is  able  to  do.  His  obligation  is  not 
cancelled,  it  retunis  with  his  ability,  and 
can  go  no  farther. 

Suppose  a  sailor,  employed  in  the  navy 
of  his  country,  and  longing  for  the  ease  of 
a  public  hospital  as  an  invalid,  to  cut  off  his 
fingers,  so  as  to  disable  him  from  doing  the 
duty  of  a  sailor ;  he  is  guilty  of  a  great 
crime;  but,  after  he  has  Ixen  punished 
according  to  the  demerit  of  his  crime,  will 
his  captain  insist  that  he  shall  still  do  the 
duty  of  a  sailor  ?  Will  he  command  him 
to  ^o  aloft  when  it  is  impossible  for  him  to 
do  it,  and  punish  him  as  guilty  of  disobe- 
dience ?  Surely,  if  there  be  any  such  thing 
as  justice  and  injustice,  this  would  be  un- 
just and  wanton  cruelty.     [326'] 

Suppose  a  servant,  through  negligence 
and  inatten'iun,  mistakes  the  orders  given 
him  by  his  master,  and,  from  this  mistiike, 
does  w1  at  he  whs  ordered  not  to  do.  It  ii 
comnu  nly  tsaid  that  culpable  i<;norance  doe^ 
not  excuse  a  fault.  This  decision  is  inac- 
curate, becuusve  it  d  es  nut  shew  w1;ere  the 
fault  lies.  The  f;:ult  was  solely  in  that  in- 
attention, or  negligence,  wliich  wns  the 
occasion  of  his  mistake.  There  was  no 
subsequent  fault 

This  becomes  evident,  when  we  vary  the 
case  so  far  as  to  suppose  that  he  was  un- 
avoidably led  into  the  mistake  without  any 
fault  on  his  part,  liis  mistake  is  now  in- 
vincible, and,  in  the  opinion  of  all  moralists, 
takes  away  all  blame ;  yet  this  now  case 
supposes  no  change,  but  in  the  cause  of  his 
mistake.  His  subsequent  conduct  was  the 
same  in  both  cases.  The  fault  therefore 
lay  solely  in  the  negligence  and  inattention 
which  was  the  cause  of  his  mistake. 

The  axiom.  That  invincible  ignorance 
takes  away  all  blame,  is  only  a  particular 
case  of  the  general  axiom,  That  there  can 
be  no  moral  obligation  to  what  is  impossible ; 
the  former  is  grounded  upon  the  Utter,  apd  * 
can  Vavo  ro  other  foundation. 

I  shall  put  only  one  case  more.  Suppose 
that  a  man,  by  excess  and  intemperance, 
has  entirely  destroyed  his  rational  faculties, 
so  as  to  have  become  perfectly  mad  oi 
idiotical ;  suppose  him  forewarned  of  his 
danger,  and  that,  though  he  fore««w  that 
this  must  I  e  the  consequence,  he  went  on 
still  in  his  criminal  indulgence.  A  greater 
crime  can  hardly  be  supposed,  or  more  de- 
serving of  severe  punishment  ?  Suppose 
him  punished  as  he  deserves  ;  will  it  be  said* 
tliat  the  duty  of  a  man  is  incumbent  upon 
him  now,  when  ho  has  not  the  faculties  of 
a  man,  or  that  he  incurs  new  guilt  when  he 
is  not  a  moral  agent  ?    Surely  we  may  as 
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well  suppose  a  plant,  or  a  clod  of  earth,  to 
be  a  subject  of  moral  duty.     [3^7] 

The  decisions  I  have  given  of  these  cases, 
arc  grounded  upon  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  morals,  the  most  immediate  dic- 
tates of  conscience.  If  these  principles  are 
given  up,  all  moral  reasoning  is  at  an  end, 
and  no  distinction  is  left  between  what  is 
just  and  what  is  unjust.  And  it  is  evident 
that  none  of  these  cases  furnishes  any  ex- 
oeption  to  the  axiom  above  mentioned.  No 
moral  obligation  can  be  consistent  with  un- 
possibility  in  the  performance. 

Active  power y  therefore,  is  necessarily 
implied  in  the  very  notion  of  a  moral  ac- 
countable being.  And  if  man  be  such  a 
being,  he  must  have  a  degree  of  active 
power  proportioned  to  the  account  he  is  to 
make-  He  may  have  a  model  of  perfection 
set  before  htm  which  he  is  unable  to  reach; 
but,  if  he  does  to  the  utmost  of  his  power, 
this  is  all  he  can  be  answerable  for.  To 
incur  guilt,  by  not  going  beyond  his  power, 
J)  imposbiblo. 

What  was  said,  in  the  first  argument,  of 
he  limitation  of  our  power,  adds  much 
itrength  to  the  present  argument.  A  man*s 
power,  it  was  observed,  extends  only  to  his 
voluntary  actions,  and  has  many  limitations, 
even  with  respect  to  them. 

His  aixountableneat  has  the  same  extent 
and  the  same  limitations. 

In  the  rage  of  madneat  he  has  no  power 
over  himself,  neither  is  he  accountable,  or 
capable  of  moral  obligation.  In  ripe  age, 
man  is  accountable  in  a  greater  degree  than 
in  non-age,  because  his  power  over  himself 
is  greater.  Violent  passions  and  violent 
motives  alleviate  what  is  done  through 
their  influence,  in  the  same  proportion  as 
they  diminish  the  power  of  resistance.  [328] 

There  is,  thorvfore,  a  perfect  correspond- 
ence between  pnwrr,  on  the  one  liand,  and 
mi.raf  ohligatinn  and  accoitmtabUnrMx^  on  the 
other.  They  not  only  correspond  in  gene- 
ral, as  they  respect  voluntary  actions  only, 
but  every  limitation  of  the  first  produces  a 
corresponding  limitation  of  the  two  last. 
This,  indeed}  amounts  to  nothing  more  than 
that  maxim  of  common  sense,  confirmed  by 
Divine  authority,  "  That  to  whom  much  is 
given,  of  him  much  will  Ih»  required." 

The  sum  of  this  arginnent  is — that  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  active  jwwer  is  the  talent 
which  God  hath  t^iven  to  every  rational 
accountable  creature,  and  of  which  he  will 
require  an  ai*c(uuit.  If  man  had  no  power, 
he  would  have  nothing  to  account  for  All 
wise  and  all  foolish  (H>nduct,  all  virtue  and 
vice,  consist  in  the  right  use  or  in  the  abuse 
of  that  power  which  (Joil  hath  given  us.  If 
man  liail  no  |>ower,  he  could  neither  be  wise 
nor  foolisli,  virtuous  nor  vicious. 

If  wo  adopt  the  svsteni  of  necessity,  the 
terms  mofoi  ohliffa.'tnn  and  art  Quniali{**»fsit^ 


ftrai»e  and  blamcy  merit  and  demeniy  juttice 
and  injustice,  reward  and  punishmeni^  W's- 
fiom  and  folly,  virtue  and  viee,  ought  to  be 
tlisused,  or  to  have  now  meanings  given  to 
them  when  they  are  used  in  religion,  in 
morals,  or  in  civil  government ;  for,  upon 
that  system,  there  can  be  no  such  things 
as  they  have  beer  always  used  to  siffni&. 
[329]  *     ^ 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THIRD  ARUI'MBNT. 

That  man  has  iiower  over  his  own  ac- 
tions and  volitions  appears,  because  he  is 
capable  of  carrying  on,  wisely  and  pmdent- 
ly,  a  system  of  conduct,  which  he  has  be- 
fore conceived  in  his  mind,  and  resolved  to 
prosecute. 

I  take  it  for  granted,  that,  among  the  var- 
ious diaracters  of  men,  there  have  been 
some  who,  after  they  came  to  years  of  un- 
derstanding, deliberately  laid  down  a  plan 
of  conduct,  which  they  resolve  to  pursue 
through  life  ;  and  that  of  these,  some  have 
steadily  pursued  the  end  they  had  in  view, 
by  the  proper  means. 

It  is  of  no  consequence  in  this  argument, 
whether  one  has  made  the  best  choice  of 
his  main  end  or  not ;  whether  his  end  bb 
riches,  or  power,  or  fame,  or  the  approba- 
tion of  his  Maker.  I  suppose  onlv,  that  he 
has  prudently  and  steadily  pursued  it ;  that, 
in  a  long  course  of  deliberate  actions,  he 
has  uken  the  means  that  appeared  roost 
conducive  to  his  end,  and  avoided  whatever 
might  cross  it. 

That  such  conduct  in  a  man  demonstrates 
a  certain  degree  of  wisdom  and  understand- 
ing, no  man  ever  doubted ;  and  I  say  it 
demonstrates,  with  equal  force,  a  certain 
degree  of  power  over  his  voluntary  determin- 
ations- 

This  will  appear  evident,  if  we  consider, 
that  understanding  without  power  may  pro- 
ject, but  can  execute  nothing.  A  regular 
plan  of  conduct,  as  it  cannot  be  contrived 
without  understanding,  so  it  cannot  be  car- 
ried into  execution  without  power;  and, 
therefore,  the  execution,  as  an  effect, 
demontt rates,  with  equal  force,  both  power 
and  understanding  in  the  cause.  [330] 
Every  indication  of  wisdom,  taken  from 
the  effect,  is  equally  an  indication  of  power 
to  execute  what  wi«dom  planned.  And,  if 
we  have  any  evidence  that  the  wisdom 
which  formiHl  the  plan  is  in  the  man,  we 
have  the  very  same  evidence  that  the  power 
which  executed  it  is  in  him  alsa 

in  this  argument,  we  reason  from  the 
same  principles  as  in  demonstrating  the 
being  and  perfections  of  the  First  Cause  of 
all  things. 

r.*?2* -.330*1 
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The  effects  we  observe  in  the  course  of 
nature  require  a  cause.  Effects  wisely  ad- 
apted  to  an  end,  require  a  wise  cuurte. 
Every  indication  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Crea- 
tor is  equally  an  indication  of  PI  is  power. 
His  wisdom  appears  only  in  the  works  done 
by  his  power;  for  wisdom  without  power 
may  speculate,  but  it  cannot  act ;  it  may 
plan,  but  it  cannot  execute  its  plans. 

The  same  reasoning  we  apply  to  the 
works  of  men.  In  a  stately  palace  we  sec 
the  wisdom  of  the  architect.  His  wisdom 
contrived  it,  and  wisdom  could  do  no  more. 
The  execution  re<iuired  both  a  distinct  con- 
ception of  the  plan,  and  power  to  operate 
according  to  that  plan. 

Let  us  apply  these  principles  to  the  sup- 
position we  have  made — That  a  man,  in  a 
long  course  of  conduct,  lias  determined  and 
acted  prudently  in  the  prosecution  of  a  cer- 
tain end.  If  the  man  had  both  the  wisdom 
to  plan  this  course  of  conduct,  and  that  power 
over  his  own  actions  that  was  necessary 
to  carry  it  into  execution,  he  is  a  free 
agent,  and  used  his  liberty,  in  this  instance, 
with  understanding.     [331  ] 

But,  if  all  his  particular  determinations, 
which  concurred  in  tho  execution  of  this 
plan  were  produced,  not  by  himself,  but  by 
some  cause  acting  necessarily  upon  him, 
tlien  tliere  is  no  evidence  left  that  he  con- 
trived this  plan,  or  tliat  he  ever  spent  a 
thought  about  it. 

The  cause  that  directed  all  thef>e  determ- 
inations so  wisely,  whatever  it  was,  must 
be  a  wise  and  intelligent  cause;  it  must 
have  understood  the  ])lan,  and  have  intended 
the  execution  of  it* 

If  it  be  said  that  all  tliLs  course  of  de- 
termination was  produced  by  Motives,  mo- 
tives, surely,  have  not  understanding  to 
conceive  a  plan,  and  intend  its  execution.* 
We  must,  therefore,  go  back  beyond  motives 
to  some  intelligent  being  who  had  the  power 
of  arranging  those  motives,  and  applying 
them  in  their  proper  order  and  season,  so 
as  to  bring  about  the  end. 

This  intelligent  being  must  have  under- 
stood the  plan,  and  intended  to  execute  it. 
If  this  be  so,  as  the  man  had  no  !:.-\nLl  in  the 
execution,  we  have  not  any  evidence  left 
that  he  had  any  hand  in  the  contrivance,  or 
even  that  he  is  a  thinking  beuig. 

If  we  can  believe  that  an  extensive  series 
of  means  may  conspire  to  promote  an  end 
without  a  cause  that  intended  the  end,  and 
had  power  to  choose  and  apply  those  means 
for  the  purpose,  we  may  as  well  believe  that 
this  world  was  made  by  a  fortuitous  con- 
coarse  of  atoms,  without  an  intelligent  and 
powerful  cause. 

If  a  lucky  concourse  of  motives  could 


*  On  the  truetlKDiAcation  of  Motiret,  see  above, 
p.  60S.  note  »,  atid  p.  GIU,  note  *.—  H. 
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produce  the  conduct  of  an  Alexander  or  a 
Julius  Ctesar,  no  reason  can  be  given  why 
a  lucky  concourse  of  atoms  might  not  pro- 
duce the  planetary  system. 

If,  therefore,  wise  conduct  in  a  man  de- 
monstrates that  he  has  some  degree  of  wis- 
dom, it  demonstrates,  with  equal  force  an<l 
evidence,  tluLt  ho  has  some  degree  of  power 
over  his  own  detenninations.     [332] 

All  the  reason  we  can  assign  for  believ- 
ing that  our  fellow-men  think  and  reason, 
is  grounded  upon  their  actions  and  speeches. 
If  they  are  not  tlie  cause  of  these,  there  is 
no  reason  left  to  conclude  that  they  think 
and  re<ison. 

Des  Cartes  thought  that  the  human  body 
is  merely  an  engine,  and  that  all  its  motions 
and  actions  are  produced  by  mechanism. 
If  such  a  machine  could  be  made  to  speak 
and  to  act  rationally,  we  might,  indeed, 
conclude  ^^ith  certainty,  that  the  maker  of 
it  had  both  reason  and  active  power ;  but, 
if  we  once  knew  that  all  the  motions  of  the 
machine  were  purely  mechanical,  we  should 
have  no  reason  to  conclude  that  the  man 
had  reason  or  thought. 

The  conclusion  of  this  argument  is — That, 
if  the  actions  and  speeches  of  other  men 
give  us  sufficient  evidence  that  they  are 
reasonable  beings,  they  give  us  the  same 
evidence,  and  the  same  degree  of  evidence, 
that  they  are  free  agents. 

There  is  another  conclusion  that  may  be 
drawn  from  this  reasoning,  which  it  is  pro- 
per to  mention. 

Suppose  a  Fatalist,  rather  than  give  up 
the  scheme  of  necessity,  should  acknow- 
ledge that  he  has  no  evidence  that  there  is 
thought  and  reason  ui  any  of  his  fellow- 
men,  and  that  they  may  bo  mechanical 
engines  for  all  that  he  knows,  he  will  be 
forced  to  acknowledge  that  there  must  be 
active  po^\er,  as  well  as  understanding,  in 
the  maker  of  those  engines,  and  that  the 
first  cause  is  a  free  agent.  We  have  tho 
same  reason  to  believe  this  as  to  believe 
his  existence  and  his  wisdom.  And,  if  the 
the  Deity  acts  freely,  every  argument 
brought  to  prove  that  freedom  of  action  is 
i!npos.siV!o,  must  fall  to  the  ground.     [333\ 

The  First  Cause  gives  us  evidence  of  his 
power  by  every  effect  that  gives  us  evidence 
of  his  wisdom.  And,  if  he  is  pleased  to 
communicate  to  the  work  of  his  hands  some 
degree  of  his  wisdom,  no  reason  can  be 
assigned  why  he  may  not  communciate 
some  degree  of  his  power,  as  the  talent 
which  wisdom  is  to  employ. 

That  the  first  motion,  or  the  first  effect, 
whatever  it  he,  cannot  be  prt)duced  noces- 
Hurily,  and,  consequently,  that  the  First 
Cause  must  be  a  free  agent,  has  been  de- 
monstrated so  clearly  and  unanswerably 
by  Dr  Clarke,  both  in  his  "  Denmnfitra- 
tion  of  the  Ri*ing  and  Attril.utes  of  (iod,** 
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and  in  the  end  of  his  "  Remarks  on  Collin8*8 
Philosophical  Enquiry  concerning  Human 
Liberty,"  that  I  can  aidd  nothing  to  what  he 
has  said ;  nor  have  I  found  any  objec- 
tion made  to  his  reasoning,  by  any  of  the 
defenders  of  necessity.* 


CHAPTER  IX. 

OP  ARGUMENTS  FOR  NECESSITY. 

Some  of  the  arguments  that  have  been 
offered  for  Necessity  were  already  con- 
sidered in  this  essay. 

It  has  been  said,  That  human  Liberty 
respects  only  the  actions  that  are  subsequent 
to  Volition  ;  and  that  power  over  the  determ- 
inations of  the  Will  is  inconreivablef  and 
involves  a  contradiction.  This  argument 
was  considered  in  the  Jiist  chapter. 

It  has  been  said,  That  Liberty  is  incon- 
eistent  with  the  influence  of  Motives^  that 
it  would  make  human  actions  capticiousy 
and  man  ungovernable  by  God  or  man. 
These  arguments  were  considered  in  the 
fourth  and//M  chapters.     [^3^1 

I  am  now  to  make  some  remarks  upon 
other  arguments  that  have  been  urged  in 
this  cause.  They  may,  I  think,  be  reduced 
to  three  classes.  They  are  intended  to 
prove,  either  [A]  that  liberty  of  determina- 
tion is  impossible-^  or,  [B]  thai  it  would  be. 
hurtful^OTy  [C]  that,  infacfy  Man  has  no 
euch  liberty, 

[A]  To  prove  that  liberty  of  determina- 
tion is  impossiUCy  it  has  been  said — That 
there  must  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  eveiy- 
thing.  For  every  Exisfence,  for  every 
Evenly  for  every  Truthy  there  must  be  a  suf- 

FICIENT  REASON.  + 

The  famous  German  philo80))Iier  Leib- 
nitz boasted  much  of  liaviiig  first  applied 
this  principle  to  philosophy,:^  and  of  having, 
by  that  means,  changed  metaphysics  from 


*  It  Is  nc«dleM  again  to  My,  that,  in  the  preceding 
thrt  e  argiiinentt  for  Liberty,  Keid  nai  done  nothing 
to  render  the  trheme  of  Liberty  eoncfivaNt.  But,  if 
our  intellectual  nature  be  not  a  lie— if  our  c  n. 
kciousnen  and  conscience  do  not  deceive  un  In 
the  immediate  datum  of  »n  Absolute  Lmo  of  Dutu, 

(to  say  nothing  of  an  immediate  datum  of  Liberty 
taelf)— we  arc/rw,  as  we  are  mnnU  agrnts  ;  for  mo- 
rality involves  Liberty  as  iu  essential  condition— as 
Its  ratio  essendi.  But  this  doctrine  I  cannot  now 
develope.— H. 

t  The  principle  of  the  FufUcient  lUruon^  (p.  ra- 
tioHis  sufKcifnti*, j^ctllcd,  llkcwi»e,by  Leibniti,that 
of  the  Determining  Reason,  (p.  rationit  dctfrminan- 
tis)-^f  Convenience,  (p.  eontmientiirj^or  Per/tc 
Ifon,  (p.  per/ictionitj^nnd  of  the  Order  qf  Exist, 
ences,  (p,  existentiarum}-~h  one  of  the  most  exten. 
stve,  not  to  say  ambigunu*,  character.  For  It  is 
employed  to  denote,  conjunctly  and  severally,  the 
two  metaphysical  or  real  principles- 1^  Why  a 
thing  iSt  (principium  or  ratio  essendi ;)  ^,  Why  a 
thing  heccmes  or  is  produced,  (p.  or  r.Jiendi ;)  and,  3P, 
the  logical  or  ideal  principle.  Why  a  thing  la  knoten 
m  conceived,  fp,  or  r.  cognoseendi.j'^H, 
;  First  be  did  iiot.«H. 


being  a  play  of  unmeaning  words,  to  be  a 
rational  and  demonstrative  science.  On 
this  account  it  deserves  to  be  considered. 

A  very  obvious  objection  to  this  prin- 
ciple was— That  two  or  more  means  may  be 
equally  fit  for  the  same  end ;  and  that,  in 
such  a  case,  there  may  be  a  sufficient  reason 
for  taking  one  of  the  number,  though  there 
be  no  reason  for  preferring  one  to  anothefi 
of  means  equally  fit. 

To  obviate  this  objection  Leibnitz  main- 
tained, that  the  case  supposed  could  not 
happen ;  or,  if  it  did,  that  none  of  the  means 
could  be  used,  for  want  of  a  sufficient  rea- 
son to  prefer  one  to  the  rest  Therefore  he 
determined,  with  some  of  the  schoolmen — 
That,  if  an  ass  could  be  pUced  between  two 
bundles  of  hay,  or  two  fields  of  grass  equally 
inviting,  the  poor  beast  would  certainly 
stand  still  and  starve ;  but  the  case,  he  says, 
could  not  happen  without  a  miracle.    [336] 

When  it  was  objected  to  this  principle, 
That  there  could  be  no  reason  but  the  will 
of  God  why  the  nuiterial  world  was  placed 
in  one  part  of  unlimited  space  rather  than 
another,  or  created  at  one  point  of  on- 
limited  duration  rather  than  another,  or 
why  the  planets  should  move  from  west  to 
east,  rather  than  in  a  contrary  direction  ; 
these  objections  Leibnitz  obviated  by  main- 
taining, That  there  is  no  such  thing  as  im- 
occupied  space  or  duration ;  that  space  ia 
nothing  but  the  order  of  things  coexisting, 
and  duration  is  nothing  but  the  order  of 
things  successive ;  that  all  motion  is  relat- 
ive, so  that,  ii  there  were  only  one  body  in 
the  universe,  it  would  be  immovable ;  that 
it  is  inconsistent  with  the  perfection  of  the 
Deity,  that  there  should  be  any  part  of 
space  unoccupied  by  body;  and,  I  sup- 
pose, he  understood  the  same  of  every  paxt 
of  duration.  So  that,  according  to  this  sys- 
tem, the  world,  like  its  Author,  must  be 
infinite,  eternal,  and  immovable;  or,  at 
least,  as  great  in  extent  and  duration  aa  it 
is  possible  for  it  to  be. 

When  it  was  objected  to  the  principle  of 
a  sufficient  reason.  That  of  two  particles  of 
matter  perfectly  similar,  there  can  be  no 
reason  but  the  will  of  God  for  placing  this 
here  and  that  there;  this  objection  Leib- 
nitz obviated  by  maintaining,  that  it  is  im- 
possible that  tiiere  can  be  two  particles 
of  matter,  or  any  two  things,  perfectly  simi- 
lar. And  this  seems  to  have  led  him  to 
another  of  his  grand  principles,  which  he 
calls.  The  Identity  of  Indiscemihles^* 

When  the  principle  of  a  Sufficient  Rea- 
son had  produced  so  manv  surprising  dis- 
coveries in  philosophv,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
it  should  determine  the  long  disputed  ques- 
tion about  human  libertv.     This  it  does  in 


•  lliis  principle  I  llnd  enounced  In  aeTeralautliort 
prior  to  Leibalti.— .H. 
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a  moment.  The  deterniiuation  of  the  will 
Ia  an  event  for  which  there  must  be  a  snfli- 
cicnt  reason — that  in,  oomethuig  previous, 
which  was  necessarily  followed  by  that  de- 
termination, and  conld  not  be  followed  by 
any  other  determination  ;  therefore  it  was 
necessary.     [336] 

Thus  we  see,  that  this  principle  of  the 
necessity  of  a  Sufiicient  R^son  for  every- 
thing, is  very  fruitful  of  consequences  ;  and 
by  its  fruits  we  may  judge  of  it.  Those 
x«ho  will  adopt  it,  must  adopt  all  the  conse- 
quences that  lumg  upon  it.  To  fix  them 
all  beyond  dispute,  no  more  is  necessary 
but  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  principle  on 
which  they  depend. 

I  know  of  no  argument  liR'ered  by  Leib- 
nitz in  proof  of  this  principle,  but  the 
authority  of  Archimedes,  who,  he  says, 
makes  use  of  it  to  prove  that  a  balance 
loaded  with  equal  weights  on  both  ends  will 
continae  at  rest. 

I  grant  it  to  be  good  reasoning  with  re- 
gard to  a  balance,  or  with  regard  to  any 
madiine,  That,  when  there  is  no  external 
cause  of  its  motion,  it  must  remain  at  rest, 
because  the  machiue  has  no  power  of  moving 
itself.  But  to  u)  >ply  this  reasoning  to  a  man, 
is  to  take  for  granted  that  tlie  man  is  a 
machine,  which  is  tlic  very  point  inquestion.  • 

Leibnitz  and  his  followers  would  ha\'c  us 
to  take  this  principle  of  the  necessity  of  a 
sufficient  reason  for  every  existena*,  for 
every  e\crt,  for  every  truth,  as  a  first 
principle,  without  proof,  w  ithout  explana- 
tion ;  though  it  be  evidently  a  vague  pro- 
position, capable  of  \'arious  meanings,  as  the 
word  reason  is.  It  nmst  have  difl'erent 
meanings  when  applied  to  things  of  so  dif- 
ferent nature  as  au  event  and  a  truth  ;  and 
it  may  have  difierent  meanings  when  ap- 
plied to  the  same  thing.  We  cannot,  there- 
fore, form  a  distinct  judgment  of  it  in  the 
gross,  but  only  by  taking  it  to  pieces,  and 
applying  it  to  different  thiugts,  iu  a  precise 
and  distinct  meaning. 

It  can  have  no  connection  with  the  dis- 
pute about  liberty,  except  when  it  is  applied 
to  the  determinations  of  the  wilL  Let  us, 
therefore,  sup]>ose  a  voluntary  action  of  a 
man ;  and  that  the  question  is  put.  Whether 
was  there  a  sufficient  reason  for  this  action 
or  not  ?     [337] 

The  natural  and  obvious  meaning  of  this 
question  Jb— Was  there  a  motive  to  the 
action  sufficient  to  justify  it  to  be  wise  and 
good,  or,  at  least,  innocent  ?  Surely,  iu 
this  sense,  there  is  not  a  sufficient  reason 
for  every  human  action,  because  there  are 
many  that  are  foolish,  unreasonable,  and 
unjustifiable.f 

♦  Sec  shove,  p.  610,  b,  note  ♦.— H. 

f  But,  In  regard  to  the  signification  of  motives 
Lciholts  san:— '*  Non  fempertequiinur  judicium  ul. 
liamm  talcDcctus  practid,  dum  ad  volendum  no*  tie- 
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If  the  meaning  of  the  question  le— Was 
there  a  cause  of  the  action  ?  Undoubtedly 
there  was.  Of  every  event  there  must  be  n 
cause  that  had  power  sufficient  to  produce 
it,  and  that  exerted  that  power  for  the  pur- 
pose. In  the  present  case,  either  the  man 
was  the  cause  of  the  action,  and  then  it 
was  a  free  action,  and  is  justly  imputed  to 
him*  ;  or  it  must  have  had  another  cause, 
and  cannot  justly  be  imputed  to  the  man.* 
In  this  sense,  therefore,  it  is  granted  tluit 
there  was  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  action  ; 
but  the  question  about  lil>erty  is  not  in  the 
least  affected  by  this  concession. 

If,  again,  the  meaning  of  the  question  be 
— Was  there  semething  previous  to  the 
action  which  made  it  to  be  necessarily  pro- 
duced ? — every  man  who  believes  that  the 
action  was  free,  will  answer  to  this  question 
in  the  negalivc.f 

I  know  no  other  meaning  that  can  Ire 
put  upon  the  principle  of  a  sufficient  rea- 
son, when  applied  to  the  determinations  of 
the  hun.iin  will,  l»e8ides  the  throe  I  have 
mentioned.  In  tlie  first,  it  is  evidently 
false ;  in  the  second,  it  is  true,  but  does 
not  affect  the  question  about  liberty  ;  in  the 
third,  it  is  a  mere  assertion  of  necessity 
without  proof. 

Before  we  leave  this  boasted  principle, 
we  may  see  how  it  applies  to  events  of 
another  kind.  When  we  wiy  that  a  philo- 
sopher has  assigned  a  sufficient  reason  for 
such  a  pha?nomeuon,  what  is  the  meaning 
of  this?  The  meaning  surely  is,  that  ho 
has  accoimted  for  it  from  the  known  laws 
of  nature.  The  sufficient  reason  of  a  phie- 
nomenon  of  nature  must  therefore  be  some 
law  or  laws  of  nature,  of  which  the  plueno- 
uienon  is  a  necessary  consequence.  But 
are  we  sure  that,  in  this  sense,  there  is  a 
sufficient  reason  for  every  pluenonienon  of 
nature  ?     I  think  we  are  not.     1338] 

For,  not  to  speak  of  miraculous  events 
in  which  the  laws  of  nature  are  suspended 
or  counteracted,  we  know  not  but  tliat,  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  God*s  providence, 
there  may  be  particular  acts  of  his  adminis- 
tration tliat  do  not  come  under  any  general 
law  of  nature. 

Established  laws  of  nature  are  necessary 
for  enabling  intelligent  creatures  to  conduct 
their  affairs  with  wisdom  and  prudence, 
and  pn>Hecute  their  ends  by  pro(  er  means ; 
but  still  it  may  be  fit  that  some  particuhir 
events  should  nut  be  fixed  by  general  laws, 


terminainua ;  at  tibi  vo  umut,  lempcr  acquimur  col. 
lectiiinem  omnium  inclinationum,  tam  a  parte  nu 
tionum,  quam  paMionum,  profectarum  ;  id  quod 
sc])enumeFO  tine  expresto  Inteiicctus  judicio  contin. 
giL"-(Wrtid  l».  I.  $  51.  0|>.  I.  p.  ISfi.)  See  ako 
above,  \\  fl<e,  b,  note  «,  and  p^  6i*>,  b,  note*.— H. 
*  Seeabove,  phe08,b,notet,  andp.61l,a,  note* 

t  If  it  had  a  cauae,  (and  every  effect  it  the  product 
of  more  than  one  cauie,)  then  **  waifhere  tomelhinR 
prcviouM  to  the  action  which  made  it  to  be  necewartly 
produced."    For,  poiita  comm,  jxmitur  ^ixUa.'-'ll. 
M  S 
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bnt  be  directed  by  particular  acta  of  the ' 
Diyine  government,  that  bo  his  reasonable 
creatures  may  have  sufficient  inducement 
to  supplicate  his  aid,  his  protection  and 
direction,  and  to  depend  upon  him  for  the 
success  of  their  honest  designs. 

We  see  that,  in  human  governments, 
even  those  that  are  most  legal,  it  is  im|>08- 
sible  that  every  act  of  the  administration 
should  be  directed  by  established  laws. 
Some  things  must  be  left  to  the  direction 
of  the  executive  power,  and  particuUrly 
acts  of  clemency  and  bounty  to  petitioning 
subjects.  That  there  is  nothing  analogous 
to  this  in  the  Divine  government  of  the 
world,  no  man  is  able  to  prove. 

We  have  no  authority  to  pray  that  Grod 
would  counteract  or  suspend  the  laws  of 
nature  m  our  behalf.  Prayer,  therefore, 
supposes  that  he  may  lend  an  ear  to  our 
prayers,  without  transgressing  the  laws  of 
nature.  Some  have  thought  that  the  only 
use  of  prayer  and  devotion  is,  to  produce  a 
proper  temper  and  disposition  in  ourselves, 
and  that  it  has  no  efficacy  with  the  Deity. 
But  this  is  a  hypothesis  without  proof.  It 
contradicts  our  most  natural  sentiments,  as 
well  as  the  plain  doctrine  of  Scripture,  and 
tends  to  damp  the  fervour  of  every  act  of 
devotion.*     [339] 

It  was,  indeed,  an  article  of  the  system 
of  Leibnitz,  That  the  Deity,  since  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world,  never  did  anything,  ex- 
cepting in  the  case  of  miracles ;  his  work 
being  made  so  perfect  at  first  as  never  to 
need  his  interposition.  But,  in  this,  he 
was  opposed  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and 
others  of  the  ablest  philosophers,  nor  was 
he  ever  able  to  give  any  proof  of  this  tenet  i* 

There  is  no  evidence,  therefore,  that  there 
is  a  sufficient  reason  for  every  natural 
event ;  if,  by  a  sufficient  reason,  wo  under- 
stand some  fixed  law  or  laws  of  nature,  of 
which  that  event  is  a  necessary  conse- 
quence. 

But  what,  shall  wo  say,  is  a  sufficient 
reason  for  a  truth  ?  For  our  belief  of  a 
truth,  I  think,  the  sufficient  reason  is  our 
liaving  good  evidence;  but  what  may  be 
meant  by  a  sufficient  reason  for  its  being  a 
truth  I  am  not  able  to  euess,  unless  the 
sufficient  reason  of  a  contingent  truth  be. 


*  But.  in  relation  to  the  last  five  paragraphia  and 
thctwo  following,  itmiy  bcotwerved,  that,ora  b>pcr. 
physical  as  well  as  of  a  phynical  event,  wc  muot,  by  a 
neceMary  mental  law,  alwajs  suppose  a  sufficient 
reason  why  it  t>,  and  is  as  it  is ;  and  Reid  hat  no 
ground  on  which  to  re«tiict  the  Lcibnitzian  aiplira- 
tlon  of  that  principle  to  the  sphere  of  the  ordinary 
laws  at  nature.— H. 

t  This  opinion  of  Lcibniti  stands,  howerer,  alto, 
gather  apart  fVom  his  doctrine  ot  the  Sufficient  Rca. 
•on.  That  doctrine  is  eoually  applicable  In  the  thmry 
of  Malebrancbe,  who  viewed  the  Deity  as  the  proxU 
mate  efficient  cause  of  every  effect  in  nature,  and 
to  the  theory  of  LeibnIU  himself,  who  held  that  the 
Deity  operated  In  the  univer  e  once,  and  once  for  all. 
— il. 


That  it  t«  true ;  and,  of  a  necessary  truth, 
That  it  must  be  true.  This  makes  a  man 
little  wiser. 

From  what  has  been  said,  I  think  it  ap- 
pears, that  this  principle  of  the  necessity 
of  a  sufficient  reason  for  everything  is  very 
indefinite  in  its  signification.  If  it  mean, 
that  of  every  event  there  must  be  a  cause 
that  had  sufficient  power  to  produce  it,  thb 
is  true,  and  has  always  been  admitted  as  a 
first  principle  in  philosophy,  and  in  conmion 
life.*  If  it  mean  that  every  event  mtist 
be  necessarily  consequent  upon  something 
(called  a  sufficient  reason)  that  went  before 
it ;  this  is  a  direct  assertion  of  universal  fatal- 
ity, and  has  many  strange,  not  to  say  ab- 
surd, consequences.*  But,  in  Uiis  sense,  it 
is  neither  self-evident,  nor  has  any  proof  of 
it  been  offered.  And,  in  general,  in  every 
sense  in  which  it  has  evidence,  it  gives  no 
new  information;  and,  in  every  sense  in 
which  it  would  give  new  information,  it 
wants  evidence.     [340] 

Another  argument  that  has  been  used  to 
prove  liberty  of  action  to  be  impossible  is. 
That  it  implifs  "  an  effect  without  a  cause/* 

To  this  it  may  be  briefly  answered, 
That  a  free  action  is  an  efliect  produced  by 
a  being  who  had  power  and  wiU  to  produce 
it ;  therefore  it  is  not  an  effect  without  a 
cause. 

To  suppose  any  other  cause  necessary  to 
the  production  of  an  effect  than  a  being 
who  had  the  power  and  the  will  to  produce 
it,  is  a  contradiction ;  for  it  is  to  suppose 
that  being  to  have  power  to  produce  the 
effect,  and  not  to  have  power  to  produce  it. 

But,  as  great  stress  is  laid  upon  this 
argument  by  a  late  zealous  advocate  for 
necessity, •!•  we  shall  consider  the  light  in 
which  he  puts  it 

He  iutruduces  this  ar^ment  with  an  ol>« 
servation  to  which  I  entirely  agree.  It  is, 
ThaU  to  establish  this  doctrine  of  neces- 
sity, nothing  is  necessary  but  that,  through- 
out all  nature,  the  same  consequences 
should  invariably  result  from  the  same  cir- 
cumstances. 

I  know  nothing  more  tliat  can  be  desired 
to  establish  universal  fatality  throughout  the 
tmiverse.  When  it  is  proved  that,  through 
all  nature,  the  same  consequences  invari- 
ably result  from  the  same  circumstances,  tho 
doctrine  of  liberty  must  be  given  up. 
[341] 

To  prevent  all  ambiguity,  I  grant  that,  in 
reasoning,  the  same  conse<^uences,  through- 
out all  nature,  will  invariably  follow  from 
the  same  premises ;  because  good  reasoning 
must  be  good  reasoning  in  all  times  and 
places.  But  this  has  nothing  to  do  witli 
the  doctrine  of  necessity.     The  thing  to  be 

*  These  two  poeitlons  are,  in  reality,  one  and  the 
same.    8i0kUnt  Reason  «-  Sum  ^Omim*.— H. 
t  Priestley.— H. 
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proved,  therefore,  in  order  to  establish  that 
doctrine,  is.  That,  through  all  nature,  the 
same  events  invariably  result  from  the  same 
circumstances. 

Of  this  capital  point,  the  proof  offered  hy 
that  author  is,  That  an  event  not  preceded  by 
any  circumstances  tliat  determined  it  to  be 
what  it  was,  would  heaneffect  without  a  cause. 
Why  so  ?  "  For,"  says  he,  *'  a  cause  can- 
not be  defined  to  be  anything  but  such  pre- 
vious eireumstances  as  are*  constantiif^fol. 
iiwed  by  a  certain  effect ;  the  constancy  of 
the  result  making  us  conclude  tliat  there 
must  be  a  sufficient  reason,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  why  it  should  be  produced  in  those 
circumstances. "  * — [D  xtrine  of  PhUosophi" 
cai  Necessityy  p.  11.] 

I  acknowledge  that,  if  this  be  the  only 
definition  that  can  be  given  of  a  Cause,  it 
will  follow  that  an  event  not  preceded  by 
circumstances  that  determined  it  to  be  what 
it  was,  would  be  (not  an  rffect  without  a 
cause,  which  is  a  contradiction  in  terms, 
but)  an  event  without  a  cause,  which  I  hold 
to  be  impossible.  The  matter,  therefore,  is 
brought  to  this  issue,  Whether  this  be  the 
only  definition  that  can  be  given  of  a  cause  ? 

With  regard  to  this  point,  wo  may  ob- 
serve, fint,  That  this  definition  of  a  cause, 
bating  the  phraseology  of  putting  a  cause 
under  the  category  of  circumstances y  which 
I  take  to  be  new,  is  the  same,  in  other 
words,  with  that  which  Mr  Hume  gave,  of 
which  he  ought  to  be  acknowledged  the  in- 
ventor ;  for  I  know  of  no  author  before  Mr 
Hume,  who  maintained  that  we  have  no 
other  notion  of  a  cause  but  that  it  is  some- 
thing prior  to  the  effect,  which  has  been 
found  by  experience  to  be  constantly  fol- 
lowed by  the  effect  This  is  a  main  pillar 
of  his  system  ;  and  he  has  drawn  very  im- 
portant consequences  from  this  definition, 
which  I  am  far  from  thinking  this  author 
will  adopt     [342] 

Without  repeating  what  I  have  before 
said  of  causes  in  the  first  of  these  Essays, 
and  in  the  second  and  third  chapters  of 
this,  I  shall  here  mention  some  of  the  con- 
sequences that  may  be  justly  deduced  from 
this  definition  of  a  cause,  that  we  may 
judge  of  it  by  its  fruits. 

First,  It  follows  from  this  definition  of  a 
cause,  that  night  is  the  cause  of  day,  and 
day  the  cause  of  night  For  no  two  things 
have  more  constantly  followed  each  other 
since  the  beginning  of  the  world. 

Secondly,  It  follows  from  this  definition 
of  a  cause,  that,  for  what  we  know,  any- 
thing may  be  the  cause  of  anything,  since 
nothing  is  essential  to  a  cause  but  its  being 
constantly  followed  by  the  effect  If  this 
be  so,  what  is  unintelligent  may  be  the 
oause  of  what  is  intelligent ;  folly  may  be 
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the  cause  of  wisdom,  and  evil  of  good  ;  all 
re!isoning  fromthe  nature  of  the  effect^-to 
the  nature  of  the  cause,  and  all  reasoning 
from  final  causes,  must  be  given  up  as  fal- 
lacious. 

Thirdly,  From  this  definition  of  a  cause, 
it  follows  that  we  have  no  reason  to  con- 
clude that  every  event  must  have  a  cause ; 
for  innumerable  events  happen,  when  it 
cannot  be  shewn  that  there  were  certain 
previous  circumstances  that  have  constantly 
been  followed  by  such  an  event  And, 
though  it  were  certain  that  every  event 
we  have  ha'l  access  to  observe  had  a  cause, 
it  would  not  follow  tlutt  every  event  must 
have  a  cause ;  for  iUis  contrary  to  the  rules 
of  logic  to  conclude,  that,  beoiuse  a  thing 
has  always  been,  therefore  it  must  be — ^to 
reason  from  what  is  contingent  to  what  is 
necessary,     [343] 

Fourthly,  From  this  definition  of  a  cause, 
it  would  follow  that  we  have  no  reason  to 
conclude  that  there  was  any  cause  of  the 
creation  of  this  world ;  for  there  were  no 
previous  circumstances  that  had  been  con- 
stantly followed  by  such  an  effect  And, 
for  the  same  reason,  it  would  follow  from 
the  definition,  that  whatever  was  singular 
in  ito  nature,  or  the  first  thing  of  its  kind, 
could  have  no  cause. 

Several  of  these  consequences  were  fondly 
embraced  by  Mr  Hume,  as  necessarily  fol- 
lowing from  his  definition  of  a  cause,  and 
as  favourable  to  his  system  of  absolute  sccp« 
ticism.  Those  who  adopt  the  definition  of 
a  cause,  from  which  they  follow,  may  choose 
whether  they  will  adopt  its  consequences, 
or  shew  that  thi^  do  not  follow  from  the 
definition. 

A  second  observation  with  regard  to  this 
argument  is.  That  a  definition  of  a  cause 
may  be  given,  which  is  not  burdened  with 
such  untoward  consequences. 

Why  may  not  an  Efficient  Cause  be  de- 
fined to  be  a4>eing  that  had  power  and  will 
in  produce' the  effects  The  production  of 
an  effect  requires  active  power,  and  active 
power,  being  a  quality,  must  be  in  a  being 
endowed  with  tlutt  power.  Power  without 
will  produces  no  effect ;  but,  where  these 
are  conjoined,  the  effect  must  be  produced. 

This,  I  think,  is  the  proper  meaning  of 
the  word  cause,  when  it  is  used  in  meta- 
physics ;  and  particularly  when  we  affirm, 
that  everything  that  begins  to  exbt  must 
have  a  cause ;  and  when,  by  reasoning,  we 
prove  that  there  must  be  an  eternal  First 
Cause  of  all  things. 

Was  the  world  produced  by  previous 
circumstances  which  are  constantly  followed 
by  such  an  effect  ?  or,  Was  it  produced 
by  a  Being  that  had  power  to  produce  it, 
and  willed  ito  production  ?     [344] 

In  natural  philosophy,  the  word  caus§  is 
often  used  in  a  ^ety  different  sense.  When 
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an  event  ia  prmlaecJ  accord mg  to  a.  known 
law  of  nalurt?,  the  law  of  nature  ui  called 
the  cnme  of  tlmt  event.  But  a  law  of  nn- 
tiiro  19  not  the  efficient  cause  of  any  event. 
It  is  only  the  rule,  aeni^rdmg  to  which  the 
efficient  c^use  af  t&  A  law  b  a  thing  con* 
ceived  io  the  mind  of  a  rational  b^-ing,  not 
a  thing  that  hu  a  real  existence ;  and,  there* 
fure^  likeamotiTe^  it  can  neither  act  nor  bo 
acted  npoiij  and  consequently  cannot  be 
an  eOieient  cause.  If  there  l»«  no  being 
that  acU  according  to  the  law,  it  produces 
no  effect. 

ThU  author  takes  it  for  granted,  that 
mery  Toluntary  action  of  man  wtw  deter- 
mined to  be  what  It  was  by  tlje  laws  of  na- 
ture, in  the  same  eentse  aa  mechanical  niu- 
tion»  are  determined  by  the  lawa  of  motion ; 
and  that  every  choice,  not  tbua  detennmed^ 
*^  ia  jufit  aa  impoe&ibLe  aa  that  a  mechanical 
motion  abould  depend  npoQ  no  certaut  law 
or  rnle^  or  that  any  other  eHect  abouLd  ex- 
ist without  aeaQi^e/* 

It  ought  here  to  be  observed,  that  there 
are  two  kinda  of  laws,  both  very  properly 
caUed  fnic*  qfimturtj  which  ought  notio  he 
confounded.  There  are  morai  laws  of  na- 
ture, and  phsfdctii  lawa  of  nature.*  The 
Jlrtt  are  thu  rules  whieli  God  liap  prescribed 
to  his  ratiunal  creatures  for  their  conduct. 
They  respect  vuluutary  and  free  actions 
unly ;  for  no  other  actions  can  be  subject 
to  moral  rules.  Thosn  h.ws  of  nature 
0iight  to  be  abvays  obeyed,  but  they  are  of- 
ten trauBgreiibed  by  men.  There  Is  there- 
forci  no  im|KiBfiibility  in  the  viuljiiion  of  the 
moral  lawa  of  nature,  nor  ia  euch  a  violation 
an  effect  without  a  cau«e.  The  transgres- 
aor  IB  the  cauBC,  and  is  Justly  unaccountable 
for  it,     [345] 

The  phytiml  hitn  ftfnatitre  are  ihe  rules 
Bceordiug  to  which  the  Deity  conimonlyacta 
in  bis  naturol  government  of  the  world ; 
and  whatever  is  done  according  to  thein^  in 
not  done  by  man,  but  by  God,  either  lui- 
mediately  or  by  instruments  under  his  di- 
ttctioji*  These  laws  of  tiiitufe  neither  re- 
atrain  the  power  of  the  Author  of  nature, 
nor  bring  Iiith  under  any  obligation  to  do  no- 
thing beyond  their  sphere.  He  has  some- 
times acted  contrary  to  them,  in  the  caBe  of 
mirades,  and,  perha[«,  often  acta  without 
tvgard  to  thetn^  in  the  ordinary  course 
oi  his  providence.  Neither  miraculous 
events,  which  are  coutmry  to  the  pliy- 
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ft  *ou1il,  perhip^  hire  Uhmi  hcUtt  t€  hm«  dhtin- 
y  fttWiH)  Kie  ^c  cta»  of  law»  ilm^kl)'  u  rtwrnt  fatt*^  or 
I  iff  tMkmgmet,  ihc  Qtbtr  u  itAnu/^j  k3v*,  or 
t^yatm^  Nil tjrt  would  thqt  he  r  lUtcId]  t<i 
|ht  fiinirrtBl  tinrri  nf  ^  »i  It  ilonu  by  ihu  Grtmiji  pliU 
I  kntij-herj,  Bm  It  miut  be  &d,ivikL4i>^1  thit[  Uuru  It  «ii 
|>|tn^'«MUi'c  tt-ntm  thy  Smxuic  ihoulii  nut  L«  iiMd  In 
i»iiip»hvi]tf  tfon^h  talnil  an4  uiativrx  At  •«!  Uoi^  hv 
lis  htvtk  mimm>twn^H 


fiical  Inwa  of  nature,  nor  aueh  ordinary 
acts  of  the  Divhie  ad  ministration  as  aie 
without  their  sphere,  ivre  impot^ible,  nor 
are  ihty  rfffcttufiihowtnc/iiuf,  God  L^th** 
c&^m  of  them  J  and  to  Iiim  only  they  are  to 
be  imputed. 

That  the  moral  kws  of  nature  ar«  often 
transgreBHcd  by  man j  is  u  n  deniable,  1  f  the 
physical  laws  of  nature  make  hia  obedience 
to  the  moral  laws  to  be  impO(saible,  then  he 
is,  in  the  literal  senae,  iori*  fittdet  one  /uip, 
bound  unto  ami/A^r,  which  contradicts  every 
notion  of  a  righteous  goverument  of  tlia 
worJd- 

But  though  thbi  supposition  were  attended 
with  no  such  lahockiug  consequenoe,  it  is 
merely  a  supposition  ;  and,  uufU  it  be  proved, 
that  every  choice  or  voluntary  action  of  man 
ia  detcruiintrd  by  the  physical  laws  of  nature, 
this  argument  for  necetssity  is  only  the  talc- 
ing for  gtauted  the  point  to  be  proved. 

Of  the  same  kind  la  the  argument  for  the 
impossibility  of  liberty,  taken  from  a  balann*, 
which  cannot  move  but  as  it  is  moved  by 
the  weights  put  into  it.  This  irgumem, 
though  urged  by  alnmst  everv  writer  in  de- 
fence ot  necet)sity,  is  po  pitiful,  and  has  bron 
Ki  often  answered,  that  it  acarce  deeervca 
t^j  be  iiiuutioned, 

Kvery  argument  iu  a  dit^pute,  which  is 
not  grounded  on  principles  granted  by  both 
parties,  is  that  kind  of  aojihism  which  io- 
gicjaus  coll  peiitio  principii  ;  and  such,  in 
my  apprehent^ion,  are  aU  the  arj^uments 
offered  to  prove  that  liberty  of  action  is  ini< 
poseible.     [3-lG] 

It  nmy  farther  be  observed,  that  every 
argutucut  of  this  class,  if  it  were  really  con- 
cluaivc,  nmbt  exEcud  to  the  Deity,  as  it  ell 
as  to  all  creatfd  beings  ;  and  tiecessary  ex- 
istence, which  has  always  been  considered 
as  the  prerogative  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
mutit  belong  ef^ually  Ui  every  creature  and 
to  every  event,  eifen  the  most  trifling. 

This  I  take  to  be  the  system  of  Spinoza, 
and  of  thoiseamiing  the  uneionts  who  carried 
fatalily  to  the  highest  pitch< 

1  before  referred  the  reader  to  Dr  Clarke *a 
argument,  which  professes  to  deinoustratf 
that  the  First  Canst.-  is  a  free  agent.  Until 
that  argument  ahalL  be  f^hewu  to  be  faHat*!- 
ous,  a  thing  which  I  have  not  seen  at- 
tempted, such  weak  arguments  as  havu 
been  breught  to  prove  the  contrary,  ottght 
to  have  little  weight.* 


LnH'Ttj  iTid  nf  N<?ci»thy  aro  tevettny  tuvr&wful   Iti 

tbe  Ihw  i}f  cauH?  snd  clliwi,  rutidninrntftlly  inrumpri^ 
beiijlbtp,  Lftickt  (i'ir-Tt'|tu^rafit ;  but  it  rcioiiiLi^  td  tm 
abcmt,  OR  ihc  ver^  cctintliiDiii  til  hiifiMii  thi'Ughr, 
why  il^cvc^  couAtcr  icbcinit  ftie,  him)  tniul  bcj  iiiw 
Lbiuk«tle.-  H, 
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(Bw]  With  regard  to  tlic  second  class  of 
arguments  for  necessity,  which  are  intended 
to  prove  thai  librrty  f\f  action  would  be 
hurtful  to  man,  I  Iiave  only  to  observe,  that 
it  is  a  fact  too  evident  to  be  denied,  whether 
we  adopt  the  system  of  Liberty  or  that  of 
Necessity,  that  men  actually  receive  hurt 
from  their  own  voluntary  actions,  and  from 
the  voluntary  actions  of  other  men ;  nor 
can  it  be  pretended,  that  this  fact  is  jncon- 
tiistent  with  the  doctrine  of  liberty,  or  that 
it  is  more  unaccountable  upon  this  system 
than  upon  that  of  necessity.     [347] 

In  order,  therefore,  to  draw  any  solid 
argument  agauist  liberty,  from  its  hurtful- 
nefls,  it  ought  to  be  proved — Tliat,  if  man 
were  a  free  agent,  he  would  do  more  hurt  to 
hinuielf,  or  to  others,  tlian  he  actually  docs. 

To  this  purpose,  it  has  been  said,  That 
liberty  would  make  mcn*8  actions  caprici- 
ous :  that  it  would  dcstrov  the  influence  <.'f 
motives ;  that  it  would  take  away  the  effect 
of  rewards  and  punishments  ;  and  that  it 
would  make  man  absolutely  ungovernable. 

[C]  These  arguments  have  been  al- 
ready considered  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
chapters  of  this  Essay ;  and,  therefore,  I 
shall  now  proceed  to  the  third  class  of  ar- 
guments for  necessity,  which  are  intended 
to  prove,  thaty  in  fact,  men  are  not  free 
affrnts. 

The  most  formidable  argument  of  this 
class,  and,  I  think,  the  only  one  that  has 
iiot  been  considered  in  some  of  the  preced- 
ing chapters,  is  taken  fr«>ni  the  prescience 
if  the  Deity. 

God  Joreheee  evi  ry  determination  nj  the 
human  mind,  Itmuyty  therefore,  be  what  he 
foresees  it  $haU  be  ;  and,  therefore,  miut  be 
fiecessary. 

This  argument  may  be  understood  three 
different  ways,  each  of  which  we  shall  con- 
sider, that  we  may  see  all  its  force. 

The  necessity  of  the  event  may  be  thought 
to  be  a  just  consequence,  either  barely  from 
itM  being  certainly  future — or  barely  from 
its  beiny  foreseen — or  from  the  impossibility 
of  its  being  foreseen  if  it  was  not  neces^ 
sary. 

First,  It  may  be  thought,  that,  as  no, 
thing  can  be  known  to  be  future  which  is 
noi  certainly  future  ;  so,  if  it  be  certainly 
future,  a  must  U  necessary,     [348] 

This  opinion  has  no  less  authority  in  its 
CftTOur  than  that  of  Aristotle,  who  indeed 
held  the  doctrine  of  liberty,  but  believing, 
at  the  same  time,  that  whatever  is  certainly 
future  must  be  necessary,  in  order  to  defend 
the  liberty  of  human  actions,  maintained. 
Thai  coniingent  events  have  no  certain 
1 347*348] 


futurity  ;•  but  I  know  of  no  modern  advo- 
cate for  liberty  who  has  put  the  defence  of 
it  upon  that  issue. 

It  must;be  granted,  that,  as  whatever  was, 
certainly  was,  and  whatever  is,  certainly  is, 
so  whatever  shall  be,  certamly  shall  be. 
These  are  identical  propositions,  and  can- 
not be  doubted  by  those  who  conceive  them 
distinctly. 

But  I  know  no  rule  of  reasoning  by  which 
it  can  le  inferred,  that,  because  an  event 
ccriainly  shall  be,  therefore  its  production 
must  te  necessary.  The  manner  of  Its  pro- 
duction, whether  free  or  necessary,  cannot 
be  concluded  frum  the  time  of  its  produc- 
tion, whether  it  be  past,  present,  or  future. 
That  it  shall  be,  no  more  implies  that  it 
shall  be  necessarily  than  tliat  it  sliall  be 
freely  produced ;  for  neither  present,  post, 
nor  future,  have  any  more  connection  with 
necessity  than  they  have  with  frecilom. 

I  grant,  therefore,  that,  from  events  be- 
ing foreseen,  it  may  be  justly  concluded, 
that  they  are  certainly  future ;  but  from 
their  being  certainly  future,  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  tlicy  are  necessary. 

Sccowlly,  If  it  be  meant  by  this  argu- 
ment, that  an  event  .must  be  necessary, 
merely  hecnnse  it  is  foiesecny  neither  is  this 
a  just  consequence ;  for  it  lias  often  l»een 
observed.  That  prescience  and  knowledge  of 
every  kind,  I  eing  an  immanent  act,  has  no 
effect  upon  the  thing  known.  Its  mode  of 
existence,  whether  it  be  free  or  necessary, 
is  not  in  the  least  affected  l>y  its  being 
known  to  I  e  future,  any  more  than  by  its 
being  known  to  be  past  or  present.  The 
Deity  foresees  his  own  future  free  actions, 
but  neither  his  foresight  nor  his  purpose 
makes  them  necessary.  The  argument, 
therefore,  taken  in  this  view,  as  well  as  in 
the  former,  is  inconclusive.     [349] 

A  third  way  in  which  this  argument  may 
be  understood,  is  this^/^  is  impassible  that 
an  event  which  is  not  necessary  should  be 
foreseeti  ;  therefore  every  event  that  is  cer- 
tainly  fure%€en  must  be  necessary.  Here 
the  conclusion  certainly  follows  from  the 
antecedent  proposition,  and  therefore  the 
whole  stress  of  the  argument  lies  upon  the 
proof  of  that  proposition. 

Let  us  consider,  therefore,  whether  it  ean 
be  proved — That  no  free  action  can  be  cer- 
tainly foreseen.  If  this  can  be  proved,  it 
will  follow,  either  that  all  actions  are  ne- 
ccasary,  or  that  all  actions  cannot  be  foreseen. 

*  See  i)«  Jnt^rpretatione,  c.  ix. }  and  there  the 
commentary  of  Ammonius.  By  continiynt  is  meant 
what  4n«7  or  may  not  happen.  On  thia  definition, 
Aristotle,  therefore.  Justly  a*gued,  that,  of  any  pro. 
position  concerning  future  contingents,  we  can  oAly 
say  indefinitely  that  it  may  or  may  not  be  true ;  nor 
is  it  poMible  for  the  human  mind  to  conceive  how, 
without  contradiction,  a  Aiture  event  can  be  at  t>nce 
viewed  as  certain,  (that  it,  whicn  cannot,  by  not  hap. 

Cening,  potMbly  falsify  .the  affirmation  that  it  will 
appen,)  and  amtingtnt,  (that  is,  which  may  or  maj 
not  happen.]    See  Note  L'.>-  II. 
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With  regard  to  the  general  proposition— 
Thai  it  is  imposAhle  that  any  free  action  can 
be  certainly  foreseen,  I  observe — 

Firsty  That  every  man  who  believes  the 
Deity  to  be  a  free  agent,  must  believe  that 
this  proposition  not  only  is  incapable  of 
proof,  but  that  it  is  certainly  false.  For 
the  man  himself  foresees,  that  *the  Judge 
of  all  the  earth  will  always  do  what  is 
right,  and  that  he  will  fulfil  whatever  he 
htts  promised ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  be- 
lieres,  that,  in  doing  what  is  right,  and  in 
fulfilling  his  promises,  the  Deity  acts  with 
the  most  perfect  frcdom. 

Secondly y  I  observe,  that  every  man  who 
believes  that  it  is  an  absurdity  or  contradic- 
tion that  any  free  action  should  be  certainly 
foreseen,  must  believe,  if  he  will  bo  con- 
sistent, either  that  the  Deity  is  not  a  free 
agent,  or  that  he  does  not  foresee  his  own 
actions ;..  nor  can  we  foresee  that  he  will  do 
what  is  right,  and  will  fulfil  his  promises. 
[3501 

Thirdly,  Without  considering  the  conse- 
quences which  this  general  proposition  car- 
ries in  its  bosom,  which  give  it  a  very  bad 
aspect,  let  us  attend  to  the  arguments  ofiered 
to  prove  it. 

Dr  Priestley  has  laboured  more  in  the 
proof  of  tliis  proposition  than  any  other 
author  I  am  acquainted  with,  and  main- 
tains it  to  be,  not  only  a  difficulty  and  a 
mystery,  as  it  has  been  called,  that  a  con- 
tingent event  should  be  the  object  of  know^ 
ledge,  but  that,  in  reality,  there  cannot  be 
a  greater  absurdity  or  contradiction.  Let 
us  hear  the  proof  of  this. 

'*  For,"  says  he,  "  as  certainly  as  nothing 
can  be  known  to  exist  but  what  does  exist ; 
so  certainly  can  nothing  be  known  to  arise 
from  what  »does  exist  J  but  what  does  arise 
from  it  or  depend  upon  it.  But,  according 
to  the  definition  of  the  terms,  a  contingent 
event  does  not  depend  upon  any  previous 
known  circumstances,  since  some  other  event 
might  have  arisen  in  the  same  circum- 
stances."— \  Doctrine  of  Philosophical  Ne- 
eesiity.] 

This  argument,  when  stripped  of  inci- 
dental and  explanatory  clauses,  and  affected 
variations  of  expression,  amounts  to  this : 
Nothing  can  be  known  to  arise  from  what 
does  exist,  but  what  does  arise  from  it. 
But  a  contingent  event  does  not  arise 
from  what  does  exist.  The  conclusion, 
which  is  left  to  be  drawn  by  the  reader, 
must,  according  to  the  rules  of  reason- 
ing, be — Therefore,  a  contingent  event 
cannot  be  known  to  arise  from  what  does 
exist 

It  is  here  very  obvious,  that  a  thing  may 
arise  from  what  does  exist,  two  ways,  freely 
or  necessarily.  A  contingent  event  arises 
from  its  cause,  not  neceuarily  but  freely, 
and  80,  that  another  event  might  have  arisen 


from  the  same  cause,  in  the  same  circum- 
stances.    [351] 

The  second  proposition  of  the  argument 
is,  that  a  contingent  event  does  not  depend 
upon  any  previous  known  circumstances, 
which  I  take  to  be  only  a  variation  of  the 
term  of  not  arising  from  w'lal  does  exist. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  n.ake  the  two  pro- 
positions to  correspond,  we  must  under- 
stand, by  arisintf  from  vhat  dt  es  exist,  aris- 
ing necessarily  from  wliat  does  exist.  When 
this  ambiguity  is  removed,  the  argument 
stands  thus:  Nothing  can  be  known  to 
arise  necessarily  fn>in  wliat  does  exist,  but 
what  does  necessarily  arise  from  it :  but  a 
contingent  event  does  not  arise  necessarily 
from  what  does  exist ;  therefore,  a  contin- 
gent event  cannot  be  known  to  arise  neces- 
sarily from  what  does  exist, 

I  grant  the  whole ;  but  the  conclusion  of 
this  argument  is  not  what  he  undertook  to 
prove,  and  therefore  the  argument  is  that 
kind  of  sophism  which  logicians  call  i^/io- 
rantia  eienehi. 

The  thing  to  be  proved  is  not,  that  a 
contingent  event  cannot  be  known  to  arise 
necessarily  from  what  exists;  but  that  a 
contingent  future  event  cannot  be  the  object 
of  knowledge. 

To  draw  the  argument  to  this  conclusion, 
it  must  be  put  thus : — Nothing  om  be  known 
to  arise  from  what  does  exist,  but  what 
arises  necessarily  from  it :  but  a  contingent 
event  docs  not  arise  necesnarily  from  what 
docs  exist;  therefore,  a  contingent  event 
cannot  be  known  to  arise  from  what  does 
exist. 

The  conclusion  here  is  what  it  ought  to 
be ;  but  the  first  proposition  assumes  the 
thing  to  be  proved,  and  therefore  the  argu- 
ment is  what  logicians  call  petitio  principii. 

To  the  same  purpose  he  says,  "That 
nothing  can  be  known  at  present,  except 
itself  or  its  necessary  cause  exist  at  pre- 
sent." 

This  is  affirmed,  but  I  find  no  proof  of  it. 
[352] 

Again,  he  says,  "That  knowledge  sup- 
poses an  object  which,  in  this  case,  does 
not  exist."  It  is  true  that  knowledge  sup- 
poses an  object;  and  ever^ihing  that  is 
known  is  an  object  of  knowledge,  whether 
past,  present,  or  future,  whether  contingent 
or  necessary. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  arguments  I  can 
find  upon  this  point  bear  no  proportion  to 
the  confidence  of  the  assertion,  tliat  there 
cannot  be  a  greater  absurdity  or  contradic- 
tion, than  that  a  contingent  event  should 
be  the  object  of  knowledge. 

To  those  who,  without  pretending  to 
shew  a  manifest  absurdity  or  contradiction 
in  the  knowledge  of  future  contingent  events, 
are  still  of  opinion  that  it  is  impossible  that 
the  future  free  actions  of  man,  a  being  of 
[350- SW] 
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imperfect  wisdom  and  rirtue,  should  be 
certainly  foreknown,  I  would  humbly  offer 
the  following  considerations. 

1.  I  grant  that  there  is  no  knowledge  of 
this  kind  in  man ;  and  this  is  the  cause  that 
we  find  it  so  difficult  to  conceive  it  in  any 
other  being. 

All  our  knowledge  of  future  events  is 
drawn  either  from  ^heir  necessary  connec- 
tion with  the  present  course  of  nature,  or 
from  their  connection  with  the  character  of 
the  agent  that  produces  them.  Our  know- 
ledge, even  of  those  future  events  that  ne- 
cessarily result  from  the  established  laws  of 
nature,  is  hypothetical  It  supposes  the 
continuance  of  those  laws  with  which  they 
are  connected.  And  how  long  those  laws 
may  be  continued,  we  have  no  certain 
knowledge.  Ood  only  knows  when  the 
present  course  of  nature  shall  be  changed, 
and  therefore  he  only  has  certain  know- 
ledge even  of  events  of  this  kind*     [353] 

The  character  of  perfect  wisdom  and 
perfect  rectitude  in  the  Deity,  gives  us 
certain  knowledge  that  he  will  always  be 
true  in  all  his  declarations,  faithful  in  all  his 
promises,  and  just  in  all  his  dispensations. 
But  when  we  reason  from  the  character  of 
men  to  their  future  actions,  though,  in  many 
cases,  we  have  such  probability  as  we  rest 
upon  in  our  most  important  worldly  con- 
cerns, ya(  we  have  no  certainty,  because 
men  are  imperfect  in  wisdom  and  in  virtue. 
If  we  had  even  the  most  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  character  and  situation  of  a  man, 
this  would  not  be  sufficient  to  give  certainty 
to  our  knowledge  of  his  future  actions; 
because,  in  some  actions,  both  good  and 
bad  men  deviate  from  their  genend  charac- 
ter. 

The  prescience  of  the  Deity,  therefore, 
must  be  different  not  only  in  degree,  but 
in  kind,  from  any  knowledge  we  can  attain 
of  futurity. 

2.  Though  we  can  have  no  conception 
how  the  future  free  actions  of  men  may  be 
known  by  the  Deity,  this  is  not  a  sufficient 
reason  to  conclude  that  they  cannot  be 
known.  Do  we  know,  or  can  we  conceive, 
how  God  knows  the  secrets  of  men*s  hearts  ? 
Can  we  conceive  how  God  made  this  world 
without  any  pre-exis^ent  matter  ?  All  the 
ancient  philosophers  believed  this  to  be  im- 
possible ;  and  for  what  reason  but  this,  that 
they  could  not  conceive  how  it  could  be 
done  ?  Can  we  give  any  better  reason  for 
believing  that  the  actions  of  men  cannot  be 
certainly  foreseen  ? 

3.  Can  we  conceive  how  wo  ourselves 
have  certain  knowledge  by  those  faculties 
with  which  God  has  endowed  us  ?  If  any 
man  thinks  that  he  understands  distinctly 
how  he  is  conscious  of  his  own  thoughts ; 
how  he  perceives  external  objects  by  his 
senses ;  now  he  remembers  past  events — I 
[353,  SSi] 


am  afraid  that  he  is  not  yet  so  wise  as  to 
understand  his  own  ignorance.     [354] 

4.  There  seems  to  me  to  be  a  great  an- 
alogy between  the  prescience  of  future  con- 
tingents, and  the  memory  of  past  contin- 
gents. *  We  possess  the  last  in  some  degree, 
and  therefore  find  no  difficulty  in  believing 
that  it  may  be  perfect  in  the  Deity.  But 
the  first  we  have  in  no  degree,  and  there- 
fore are  apt  to  think  it  impossiblew 

In  both,  the  object  of  knowledge  is 
neither  what  presently  exbts,  nor  has  any 
necessary  connection  with  what  presently 
exists.  Every  argument  brought  to  prove 
the  impossibility  of  prescience,  proves,  with 
equal  force,  the  impossibility  of  memory. 
If  it  be  true  that  nothing  can  be  known  to 
arise  from  what  does  exist,  but  what  neces- 
sarily arises  from  it,  it  must  be  equally  true 
that  nothing  can  be  known  to  have  gone 
beforo  what  does  exist  but  what  must 
neces-sarily  have  gone  before  it.  If  it  be 
true  that  nothing  future  can  be  known  un- 
less its  necessary  cause  exist  at  present,  it 
must  be  equally  true  that  nothing  past  can 
be  known  unless  something  consequent, 
with  which  it  is  necessarily  connected,  exist 
at  present  If  the  fatalist  should  say, 
that  past  events  are  indeed  necessarily 
connected  with  the  present,  he  will  not 
surely  venture  to  say,  that  it  is  l»y  tracing 
this  necessary  connection  that  we  remember 
the  past. 

Why  then  should  we  think  prescience 
impossible  in  the  Almighty,  when  he  has 
given  us  a  faculty  which  bears  a  strong 
analogy  to  it,  and  which  is  no  less  unac- 
countable to  the  human  understanding  than 
prescience  is  ?  It  is  more  reasonable,  as 
well  as  more  agreeable  to  the  sacred  writ- 
ings, to  conclude,  with  a  pious  father  of  the 
church — **Quocirca  nullo  modo  cogimur, 
aut,  retentaprsescientia  Dei,  tollere  volun- 
tatis arbitrium,  aut,  retcnto  voluntatis  ar- 


*  ITeAatv  no  memory  (/pa«<conf<nj7CTi/«.  A  put 
contingent  if  a  contradiction.  An  event  is  only  con- 
tiiigent  as  future;  in  becoming  pa»t,  it  forthwith 
tiecomet  necetMry^it  cannot  but  be.  'Exu  «  ytr- 
0tif  iifiyxnft  says  Aristotle;  and  the  prorert)— 
Fadum  in/bctum  retUUre,  ne  Deu$  qutdem  poUrt, 
has  t)een  said  and  sung  in  a  thousand  turms.  Hut  II 
is  only  as  past  that  anythins  is  remembered  ;  what, 
ever,  therefore,  is  iinown  in  memory  is  known  at 
necessary. 

Now,  so  far  is  it  from  being  trtie,  as  Reid  soon 
after  says,  that  **  every  argument  to  prove  the  im. 
possibility  of  prescience  (as  the  Itnowledge  of  Aiture 
contingents)  piovcs,  with  equal  force,  the  impoesl. 
bilily  of  memory,"  (as  the  knowledge  of  past  conttn. 
gents,)  that  the  nnssibilityof  a  memory  of  evenUox 
continaent  was,  I  believe,  never  imagined  by  any 
philosopher— nor,  In  reality.  Is  it  by  Held  himself ; 
and,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  insoluble  objections  to  the 
possibility  of  a  free  agency,  arises  (on  the  admiwion 
that  all  future  events  are  foreseen  by  God)  from  the 
analogy  of  prescience  to  memory ;  it  being  impo«sible 
foi  the  human  mind  to  reconcile  the  supposition  that 
an  event  may  or  may  not  occur,  and  the  supposition 
that  one  of  theae  alternatives  has  been  forcMcn  as  cer . 
tain.    On  thb  1  may  say  something  in  Note  U.*  H. 
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bitrio,  Deum  (quod  nefas  est)  negare  prae- 
^am  futuronim ;  sed  utnimque  amplecti- 
inur,  utnimque  fideliter  et  veraciter  con- 
fitemur :  Illud,  ut  bene  credamus ;  hoc,  ut 
bene  riTamua.**  [  Augu8tinus>  De  Civitate 
Deiy  L.  V.  c.  10.] 


CHAPTER  XI. 

OF  THS  PERMISSION  OF  BVIL. 

Another  use  has  been  made  of  Divine 
prescience  by  the  advocates  for  necessity, 
which  it  is  proper  to  consider  before  we 
leave  this  subject 

It  has  been  said  ""  That  all  those  conse- 
quences follow  from  the  Divine  prescience 
which  are  thought  most  alarming  in  the 
scheme  of  necessity ;  and  particulany  God*8 
being  the  proper  cause  of  moral  eviL  For, 
to  suppose  God  to  foresee  and  permit  what 
it  was  in  his  power  to  have  prevented, 
is  the  very  same  thing  as  to  suppose  him 
to  will,  and  directly  to  cause  it.  He  dis- 
tinctly foresees  all  the  actions  of  a  man*8 
life,  and  all  the  consequences  of  them.  If, 
therefore,  he  did  not  think  any  particular 
man  and  his  conduct  proper  fi>r  his  plan 
of  creation  and  providence,  he  certainly 
would  not  have  introduced  him  into  being 
at  all" 

In  this  reasoning  we  may  observe,  that 
a  supposition  is  made  which  Beeins  to  con- 
tradict itself. 

That  all  the  actions  of  a  particular  man 
should  be  distinctly  foreseen,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  that  that  man  should  never  be 
brought  into  existence,  seems  to  mo  to  be 
a  contradiction;  and  the  same  contradic- 
tion there  is,  in  supposing  any  action  to  be 
distinctly  foreseen,  and  yet  prevented. 
For,  if  it  be  foreseen,  it  sliall  hapi)eii ;  and,  if 
it  be  prevented,  it  shall  not  hapi>en,  and 
therefore  could  not  be  foreseen.     (35(j] 

The  knowledge  here  supposed  is  neither 
prescience  nor  science,  but  something  very 
different  from  both.  It  is  a  kind  of  know- 
ledge, which  some  metaphysical  divines,  in 
their  controversies  about  the  order  of  the 
Divine  decrees,  a  subject  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  human  understanding,  attributed 
to  the  Deity,  and  of  whicli  (>thcr  <Iivines 
denied  the  possibility,  while  they  finnly  main- 
tained the  Divine  preHcience. 

It  was  called  scienl-a  me'tin^  to  distin- 
guish it  from  prescience  ;  and  by  this  scien- 
ka  media  was  meant,  not  the  knowing  from 
eternity  all  things  that  sliall  exist,  which  is 
prescience,  nor  the  knowing  all  the  conucc> 
tions  and  relations  of  things  that  exist  or 
may  be  conceived,  wliich  is  science,  but  a 
knowledge  of  things  contingent,  that  never 
did  lior  shall  exist.  For  instance,  the  know- 
ing every  action  that  would  be  done  by  a 


man  who  is  barely  conceived,  and  shall 
never  be  brought  into  existence.* 

Against  the  possibility  of  the  ^cientia  me- 
dia  arguments  may  be  urged,  which  can- 
not be  applied  to  prescience.  Thus  it  may 
be  said,  that  nothing  can  be  known  but 
what  is  true.  It  is  true  that  the  future  ac- 
tions of  a  free  agent  shall  exist,  and  there- 
fore we  see  no  impossibility  in  its  being 
known  that  they  shall  exist  But  with  re- 
gard to  the  free  actions  of  an  agent  that 
never  did  nor  shall  exist,  there  is  nothing 
true,  and  therefore  nothing  can  be  known. 
To  say  that  the  being  conceived,  would  cer- 
tainly act  in  such  a  way,  if  pbced  in  such  a 
situation,  if  it  have  any  meanint;,  is  to  say. 
That  his  acting  in  that  way  ia  the  conse- 
quence of  the  conception  ;  but  this  cimtra- 
diets  the  supposition  of  its  being  a  free  ac- 
tion. 

Things  merely  conceived  have  no  rela- 
tions or  connections  but  such  as  are  implied 
in  the  conception,  or  are  consequent  from 
it.  Thus  I  conceive  two  circles  in  the  same 
plane.  If  this  be  all  I  conceive,  it  is  not 
true  that  these  circles  are  equal  or  unequal, 
because  neither  of  these  relations  is  implied 
in  the  conception ;  yet,  if  the  two  circles 
really  existed,  they  must  be  either  equal  or 
unequal.  Again,  I  conceive  two  circles  in 
the  same  plane,  the  distance  of  whose  cen- 
tres is  equal  to  the  sum  of  their  semidiamo- 
ters.  It  is  true  of  these  circles,  that  thev 
will  touch  one  another,  because  this  fallows 
from  the  conception ;  but  it  is  not  true  that 
they  will  \ye  equal  or  unequal,  because  nei- 
ther of  these  relations  is  implied  in  the  con- 
ception, nor  is  consequent  from  it     [357) 


•  The  Sckiitia  Media  (caPoi!  likewise  Sc.  Ilvpoth. 
rticii'-Sc.  lU/iiluroconitilioniitii.'i  iia^clicmerxcngi. 
tatni  liy  certain  Jetuiti  atxtut  the  end  of  the  aix. 
(eeiitii  century,  and  fint  reduced  to  >\«tem  tiv  the 
i»piuiard  Molina  ind  hi«  learned  countryman  Von. 
icca.  It  w.ii  opposed  to  another  theory,  touching 
the  divine  liecreet,  called  that  of  Prtedetermination, 
which  had  a  little  before  bee  i  introduced  among 
the  Spanivh  l  honii»ti>.  Tl>e  former  doctrine  waa 
generally  espoused  by  the  Franci»cani  and  Jetuits  ; 
the  latter  by  the  Dominicans  and  Augustinians :  a 
keen  theological  controverty  was  the  retult  Mc 
lina  regarded  the  objecu  of  the</iijn/-  knovifdoe  — 
threefold.  'l*h«y  were— 1^  things  ttottifdf ;  «•  actual 
eivntt ;  and,  3^  conditional  ewnttt  that  U,  such  as 
would  have  existed,  had  a  certain  con<iition  been 
realised.  'I*he  knowledge  of  posvihiliiitf  he  dcnouii. 
naied  tht  knotdtdt/f  of  timjile  inttiliih'ncf^  (tcimtia 
$imfilici»  inteUithrHtite  .-)  and  the  knowledge  ofeventa 
which  have  actually  hapiwneit  in  the  univi>ne,  he 
called  the  kfunHfiiae  i\f  rixion^  tscifntia  vigionit.t 
But  as  iNh'ides  the  knowledg' of  the  simply  possible 
and  th(>  ai-*olutely  actual,  there  was  a  third  know, 
ledge— that,  to  wit.  of  conditional  events^MnUna 
ooiice:vi<d  that  this  afforded  an  in'f>nnrdiatr  know. 
ledge— «ciVnfia  nwrf /a— between  Vitiun  and  >imple 
Intelligence.  A  celebrated  example  of  the  icientia 
mrtlia  is  that  of  David  consulting  I  hi*  Ix)rd. 
whether  the  men  of  K«  ilah  would  dt-lirer  him  to 
Saul,  if  Saul  came  down  against  the  city.  '1  hi- 
nnnwer  was,  that  they  would  so  deliver  him  ;  uimui 
which  David,  who  had  intended  retiring  into  Kei 
lah,  adofKed  ether  plans.—Froro  this  it  will  lie  si'en 
that  Keid  b  not  altogether  exact  in  his  *tutemei:t 
of  the  Scifntta  Media  ,  nor  is  hu  criticism  of  it  un. 
exreptuinable.—  li. 
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In  like  manner,  I  can  conceive  a  being 
who  has  power  to  do  an  indifferent  action 
or  not  to  do  it.  It  is  not  true  that  he 
would  do  it,  nor  is  it  true  that  he  would  net 
do  it,  because  neither  is  implied  in  my  con- 
ception, nor  follows  from  it ;  and  what  is 
not  true  cannot  be  known. 

Though  I  do  not  perceive  any  fallacy  in 
this  argument  against  a  scieniia  media,  1 
am  sensible  how  apt  we  are  to  err  in  apply- 
ing what  belongs  to  our  conceptions  and 
our  knowledge,  to  the  conceptions  and 
knowledge  of  the  Supreme  Being;  and, 
therefore,  without  pretending  to  detennine 
for  or  against  a  scientia  media,  I  only  ob- 
serve, that,  to  suppose  tliat  the  Deity  pre- 
vents what  he  foresees  by  his  prescience, 
is  a  contradiction,  and  that  to  know  that  a 
contingent  event  which  he  ^ees  fit  not  to 
permit  would  certaiiily  happen  if  permitted, 
is  not  prescience,  but  the  sruntiu  me  Ha, 
whose  existence  or  possibility  we  are  under 
no  necessity  of  admitting. 

Waving  all  dispute  about  scientia  media, 
we  acknowledge  tliat  nothing  can  happen 
under  the  administration  of  the  Deity, 
which  he  does  not  see  fit  to  permit  The 
permission  of  natural  and  moral  evil,  is  a 
phsenomenon  which  cannot  bo  dii^puted. 
To  account  for  this  pha>nomenon  under  the 
government  of  a  Being  of  infinite  goodness, 
justice,  wisdom,  and  power,  has,  in  all  Rfivn, 
been  considered  as  ditticult  to  human  reason, 
whether  we  embrace  the  system  of  liberty 
or  that  of  necessity.  But,  if  the  difficulty 
of  accounting  for  this  phacnomenon  upon 
the  system  of  necessity,  be  as  great  as  it 
is  upon  the  system  of  liberty,  it  can  have 
no  weight  when  used  us  an  argument  against 
liberty.     [358] 

The  defenders  of  necessity,  to  reconcile 
it  to  the  principles  of  Theism,  find  them- 
selves obliged  to  give  up  all  the  mo  ^1  at- 
tributes of  God,  excepting  tliat  of  goodness, 
or  a  desire  to  produce  happiness.  This 
they  hold  to  bo  the  sole  motive  uf  his 
making  and  govemingthe  universe.  J  ustiee, 
veracity,  faithfulness,  are  only  modifica- 
tions of  goodness,  the  means  of  promoting 
its  purposes,  and  are  exercised  only  so  far 
as  they  serve  that  vwU  Virtue  is  accept- 
able to  him  and  vice  displeasing,  only  as 
the  first  tends  to  pn)duce  happiness  and  the 
last  misery.  He  is  xhe  proper  cause  and 
agent  of  all  moral  evil  as  well  as  good ;  but 
it  is  for  a  good  end,  to  produce  the  greater 
liappiness  to  his  creatures.  He  does  evil 
that  good  may  come,  and  this  end  sanctifies 
the  worst  actions  that  contribute  to  it.  All 
the  wickedness  of  men  being  the  work  of 
Grod,  he  must,  when  he  surveys  it,  pro- 
nounce it,  as  well  as  all  his  other  works,  to 
be  very  good. 

This  view  of  the  Divine  nature,  the  only 
one  consibtent  with  the  scheme  of  necessitv, 
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appears  to  me  much  more  shocking  than  the 
perniisjiion  of  evil  upon  the  scheme  ofliberty. 
It  is  said,  that  it  requires  only  strength  of 
mind  to  embrace  it :  to  me  it  seems  to  re- 
quire much  strength  of  countenance  to  pro- 
fes>s  it. 

In  this  system,  as  in  Cleanthes*  Tabla- 
ture  of  the  Epicurean  System,  Pleasure  or 
Happiness  ic  placed  upon  the  throne  as  the 
queen,  to  whom  all  the  virtues  bear  the 
humble  oflice  of  menial  servants. — [Cic. 
/'i«.  ii.  21.) 

As  the  end  of  the  Deity,  in  all  his  actions, 
is  not  his  own  good,  which  can  receive  no 
addition,  but  the  good  of  his  creatures ;  and, 
as  his  creatures  are  capable  of  this  disposi- 
tion in  some  degree,  is  he  not  pleased  with 
this  image  of  himself  in  his  creatures,  and 
displeased  with  the  contrary  ?  Why  then 
should  he  be  the  author  of  malice,  envy, 
revenge,  tyranny,  and  o|)pression,  in  their 
hearts  ?  Other  vices  that  have  no  malevo- 
lence in  tlieni  may  please  such  a  Deity, 
but  surely  malevolence  cannot  please  him. 
[369] 

If  we  form  our  notions  of  the  moral  attri- 
butes of  the  Deity  from  what  we  see  of  his 
government  of  the  world,  from  the  dictates 
of  reason  and  conscience,  or  from  ^he  doc- 
trine of  reveLition — ^justice,  veracity,  faith- 
fulness, tho  love  of  virtue  and  the  dislike  of 
vice,  appear  to  be  no  less  essential  attri- 
butes of  liis  nature  than  goodness. 

hi  man,  who  is  made  after  the  image  of 
God,  goodiness  or  benevolence  is  indeed  an 
es^iential  part  of  virtue,  but  it  is  not  the 
whole. 

I  am  at  a  loss  what  arguments  can  be 
brought  to  prove  goodness  to  be  essential  ti> 
the  Deity,  which  will  not,  with  equal  force, 
prove  other  moral  attributes  to  be  so ;  or 
what  objections  can  be  brought  against  the 
latter,  which  have  not  equal  strength  against 
the  former,  unless  it  be  admitted  to  be  an 
objection  against  other  moral  attriliutes 
that  they  do  not  accord  with  the  doctrine 
of  necessity. 

If  other  moral  evils  may  be  attributed  to 
the  Deity  as  the  means  of  promoting  gen- 
eral good,  why  may  not  false  declarations 
and  false  promises  ?  And  then  what  ground 
have  we  left  to  believe  the  truth  of  what  he 
reveals,  or  to  rely  upon  what  he  promises  ? 

Supposing  this  strange  view  of  the  Divine 
nature  were  to  be  adopted  in  favour  of  the 
doctrine  of  necessity,  there  is  still  a  great 
difficulty  to  be  resolved.     [3(i01 

Since  it  is  supposed  tluit  the  Supreme 
Being  had  no  other  end  in  making  and 
governing  the  universe  but  to  produce  the 
greatest  degree  of  happiness  to  his  crea- 
tures in  general,  how  comes  it  to  pass  that 
there  is  so  much  misery  in  a  system  made 
and  governed  by  infiuUc  wiwlom  and  power 
for  a  contrary  purpose  ? 
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The  solution  of  this  difficulty  leads  us 
necessarily  to  another  hypothesis — That  all 
the  misery  and  vice  that  is  in  the  world  is. 
a  necessary  ingredient  in  that  system  which 
produces  the  greatest  sum  of  happiness  upon 
the  whole.  This  connection  betwixt  the 
greatest  sum  of  happiness  and  all  the  misery 
iliat  is  in  the  universe  must  be  fatal  and 
necessary  in  the  nature  of  things,  so  that 
even  Almighty  ]iower  cannot  break  it ;  for 
benevolence  can  never  lead  to  inflict  misery 
without  necessity. 

This  necessary  connection  between  the 
greatest  sum  of  happiness  upon  the  whole, 
and  all  the  natural  and  moral  evil  that  is, 
ur  has  been,  or  shall  be,  being  once  esta- 
blished, it  is  impossible  for  mortal  eyes  to 
discern  how  far  this  evil  may  extend,  or  on 
whom  it  may  happen  to  fall ;  whether  this 
fatal  connection  may  be  temporary  or  eter- 
nal, or  what  proportion  of  the  happiness  may 
be  balanced  by  it. 

A  world  made  by  perfect  vrisdom  and  Al- 
mighty power,  for  no  other  end  but  to  make 
it  nappy,  presents  the  most  pleasing  pro- 
spect that  can  be  imagined.  We  expect 
nothing  but  uninterrupted  happiness  to  pre- 
vail for  ever.  But,  alas  !  when  we  con- 
sider that,  in  this  happiest  system,  there 
must  be  necessarily  all  the  misery  and  vice 
we  see,  and  how  much  more  we  know  not, 
how  is  the  prospect  darkened  ! 

These  two  hypotheses,  the  one  limiting 
the  moral  character  of  the  Deity,  the  other 
limiting  his  power,  seem  to  me  to  be  the 
necessary  consequences  of  necessity,  when 
it  is  joined  with  Theism ;  and  they  have, 
accordingly,  been  adopted  by  the*  ablest 
dcfvMiders  of  that  doctrine.     [361  ] 

If  some  defenders  of  liberty,  by  limiting 
too  rashly  the  Divine  prescience,  in  order 
to  defend  that  system,  have  raised  high  in- 
dignation in  their  opponents;  have  they 
not  equal  ground  of  indignation  against 
those  who,  to  defend  necessity,  limit  the 
moral  perfection  of  the  Deity,  and  his 
Almighty  power  ? 

Let  us  consider,  on  the  other  hand,  what 
consequences  may  be  fairly  drawn  from 
Go<rs  permitting  the  abuse  of  liberty  in 
agents  on  whom  he  has  bestowed  it. 

It  it  be  asked.  Why  does  God  permit  so 
much  sin  in  his  creation  ?  I  confess,  I  can- 
not answer  the  question,  but  must  lay  my 
hand  upon  my  mouth.  He  giveth  no  ac- 
count of  his  conduct  to  the  cliildren  of 
men.  It  is  our  part  to  obey  his  com- 
mands, and  not  to  say  unto  him,  Why  dost 
thou  thus  ? 

Hypotheses  might  be  framed  ;  but,  while 
we  have  ground  to  be  satisfied  that  he  does 
nothing  but  what  is  right,  it  is  more  be- 
coming us  to  acknowledge  that  the  ends  and 
reasons  of  his  imiversal  government  are 
beyond  our  knowled;^,  and,  perhaps,  be- 


yond the  comprehension  of  human  under- 
standing. We  car.not  penetrate  so  far  into 
the  counsel  of  the  Almiglity  as  to  know  all 
the  reasons  why  it  became  him,  of  whom  are 
all  things,  and  to  whom  are  all  things,  to 
create,  not  only  machines,  which  are  solely 
moved  by  his  hand,  but  servanta  and  child- 
ren, who,  by  obeying  his  commands,  and 
imitating  his  moral  perfections,  might  rise 
to  a  high  degree  of  glory  and  happiness  in 
his  favour;  or,  by  perverse  disobedience, 
might  incur  guilt  and  just  punishment.  In 
this  he  appears  to  us  awful  in  his  justice,  as 
well  as  amiable  in  his  goodness. 

But,  as  he  disdains  not  to  appeal  to  men 
for  the  ef|uity  of  his  proceedings  towards 
them  when  his  character  is  hnpcached,  we 
may,  with  humble  reverence,  plead  for  (Jod, 
and  vindicate  that  moral  excellenco  which 
is  the  glory  of  his  nnture,  and  of  which  the 
image  is  the  glory  and  the  perfection  of 
man.     [362] 

Let  us  observe,  first  of  all,  tliat  to  permit 
hath  two  meanings.  It  signifies  not  to  for- 
bid ;  and  it  signifies  not  to  hinder  by  supe- 
rior power.  In  the  first  of  these  senses, 
God  never  permits  sin.  His  law  forbids 
every  moral  evil.  By  his  laws  and  by  his 
government,  he  gives  every  encouragement 
to  good  conduct,  and  every  discouragement 
to  bad.  But  he  does  not  always,  by  his 
superior  power,  hinder  it  from  being  com- 
mitted. This  is  the  ground  of  the  accu- 
sation ;  and  this,  it  is  said,  is  the  very  same 
thing  as  directly  to  will  and  to  cau^e  it. 

As  this  is  asserted  without  proof,  and  w 
far  from  being  self-evident,  it  might  be  suf- 
ficient to  deny  it  until  it  be  proved.  But, 
without  resting  barely  on  the  defensive  we 
may  observe  that  the  only  moral  attributes 
that  can  be  supposed  inconsistent  with  the 
permission  of  sin,  are  either  goodiicss  or 
justice. 

The  defenders  of  necessity,  with  whom 
we  have  to  do  in  this  point,  as  they  main- 
tain that  goodness  is  the  only  essential 
moral  attribute  of  the  Deity,  and  the  motive 
of  all  his  actions,  must,  if  they  will  l>e  con- 
sistent, maintain.  That  to  will,  and  directly 
to  cause  sin,  much  more  not  to  hinder  it  is 
consistent  with  perfect  goodness,  nay*  that 
goodness  is  a  sufficient  motive  to  justify  the 
willing,  and  directly  causing  it. 

With  regard  to  them,  therefore,  it  is  surely 
unnecessary  to  attempt  to  reconcile  the 
permission  of  sin  with  the  goodness  of  God, 
since  an  incon^istency  l>etween  that  attri- 
bute and  the  causing  of  sin  would  overtuni 
their  whole  system. 

If  the  causing  of  moral  evil,  and  being 
the  real  author  of  it,  be  consistent  with  ))er- 
fcct  goodness,  what  pretence  ran  there  be 
to  say,  that  not  to  hinder  it  is  inconsistent 
with  perfect  goodness  ?     [363] 

What  18  incumbent  upon  them,  there- 
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fore,  to  prove,  te.  That  the  permission  of 
bin  is  inconsistent  with  justice ;  and,  upon 
this  point,  we  are  ready  to  join  issue  with 
them. 

But  what  pretence  can  there  be  to  say, 
that  the  permission  of  sin  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  goodness  in  the  Deity,  but  in- 
consistent with  justice  ? 

Is  it  not  as  easy  to  conceive  that  he 
shoald  permit  sin  though  virtue  be  his  de- 
light, as  that  he  inflicts  misery  when  his 
sole  delight  is  to  bestow  happiness  ?  Should 
it  appear  incredible,  that  the  permission  of 
sin  may  tend  to  promote  virtue,  to  them 
who  believe  that  the  infliction  of  misery  is 
nece&sary  to  promote  happiness  ? 

The  justice,  as  well  as  the  goodness  of 
God*tf  moral  government  of  mankind  ap- 
pears in  this — that  his  Uws  are  not  arbi- 
trary nor  grievous,  as  it  is  only  by  the  obe- 
dience of  them  that  our  nature  can  be  per- 
fected and  qualified  for  future  happiness; 
that  he  is  ready  to  aid  our  weakness,  to 
help  our  infirmities,  and  not  to  suficr  us  to 
lie  tempted  above  what  we  are  able  to  bear ; 
that  he  is  not  strict  to  mark  iniquity,  or  to 
execute  judgment  speedily  against  an  evil 
work,  but'is  long-sufiering,  and  waits  to  be 
eracions ;  that  he  is  ready  to  receive  the 
humble  penitent  to  his  favour ;  that  he  is 
no  respecter  of  persons,  but  in  every  na- 
tion, he  that  fears  God  and  works  righteous- 
ness is  accepted  of  him  ;  that  of  every  man 
he  will  require  an  account  proportioned  to 
the  talents  he  hath  received ;  that  he  de- 
lights in  mercy,  but  hath  no  pleasure  in  the 
death  of  the  wicked;  and,  therefore,  in 
punishing,  will  never  go  beyond  the  de- 
merit of  the  criminal,  nor  beyond  what  the 
rules  of  his  universal  government  require. 

There  were,  in  ancient  ages,  some  who 
said,  the  way  of  the  Lord  is  not  equal ;  to 
whom  the  Prophet,  in  the  name  of  (Sod, 
makes  this  reply,  which,  in  all  ages,  is 
sufficient  to  repel  this  accusation.  "  Hear 
now,  O  house  of  Israel,  is  not  my  way 
equal,  are  not  your  ways  unequal  ?  When 
a  righteous  man  turneth  away  from  his 
righteousness,  and  committcth  iniquity,  for 
his  iniquity  which  he  hath  dono  shall  he 
die.  Again,  When  a  wicked  man  turneth 
away  from  his  wickedness  that  he  hath 
committed,  and  doth  that  which  is  lawful 
and  right,  he  shall  save  hb  soul  alive.  O 
house  of  Israel,  are  not  my  ways  equal,  are 
not  your  ways  unequal  ?  Repent,  and 
turn  from  all  your  transgressions,  so  ini- 
quity shall  not  be  your  ruin.  Cast  away 
from  you  all  your  transgressions  whereby 
you  have  transgressed,  and  make  you  a  new 
heart  and  a  new  spirit,  for  why  will  ye  die, 
O  house  bf  Israel  ?  For  I  have  no  pleasure 
in  the  death  of  him  that  dieth,  saith  the 
Lord  God.** 
[364,  365] 


Another  argument  for  neci-ssity  has  been 
ktely  oficred,  which  we  shall  very  briefly 
consider. 

It  has  been  maintained  that  the  power  of 
thinking  is  the  result  of  a  ce:tA  n  modifica- 
tion of  matter,  and  that  a  certa  n  configura- 
tion of  brain  niakes'a  soul ;  and,  if  man  be 
A»  holly  a  material  being,  it  is  said  that  it 
will  not  be  denied  that  he  must  be  a  me- 
chanical being ;  that  the  doctrine  of  neces- 
sity is  a  direct  inference  from  that  of  ma- 
terialism, and  its  undoubted  consequence. 

As  this  argument  can  have  no  weight  with 
those  who  do  not  see  reason  to  embrace 
this  system  of  materialism  ;  so,  even  with 
those  who  do.  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  mere 
sophism. 

Philosophers  have  been  wont  to  conceive 
matter  to  be  an  inert  passive  being,  and  to 
have  certain  properties  inconsistent  with 
the  power  of  thinking  or  of  acting.  But  a 
philosopher  arises,*  who  proves,  we  shall 
suppose,  that  we  were  quite  mistaken  in  our 
notion  of  matter ;  that  it  has  not  the  pro- 
perties we  supposed,  and,  in  fact,  has  no 
properties  but  thobe  of  attraction  and  re- 
pulsion; but  still  he  thinks,  that,  being 
matter,  it  will  not  be  denied  that  it  is  a 
mechanical  being,  and  that  the  doctrine  of 
necessity  is  a  direct  inference  from  that  of 
materialism.     [365] 

Herein,  however,  he  deceives  himself. 
If  matter  be  what  we  conceived  it  to  be,  it 
is  equally  incapable  of  thinking  and  of  act- 
ing freely.  But,  if  the  properties  from 
which  we  drew  tliis  conclusion,  have  no 
reality,  as  he  thinks  he  has  proved — if  it 
liave  the  powers  of  attraction  and  repulsion, 
and  require  only  a  certain  configuration  to 
make  it  think  rationally — it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  shew  any  good  reason  why  the  same 
configuration  may  not  make  it  act  rationally 
and  freely.  If  its  reproach  of  solidity,  in- 
ertness, and  sluggishness  be  wiped  ofl*;  and 
if  it  be  niise<l  in  our  esteem  to  a  nearer 
approach  to  the  nature  of  what  we  call 
spiritual  and  immaterial  beings,  why  should 
it  still  be  nothing  but  a  mechanical  being  ? 
Is  its  solidity,  inertness,  and  sluggishness 
to  be  first  removed  to  make  it  capable  of 
thinking,  and  then  restored  in  order  to  make 
it  incapable  of  acting  ? 

Those,  therefore,  who  reason  justly  from 
this  system  of  materialism,  will  easily  per- 
ceive that  the  doctrine  of  necessity  is  so 
far  from  being  a  direct  inference,  tliat  it 
can  receive  no  support  from  it. 

To  conclude  this  Essay: — Extremes  of 
all  kinds  ought  to  be  avoided  ;  yet  men  are 
prone  to  run  into  them ;  and,  to  shun  one 
extreme,  we  often  run  into  the  contrary. 

Of  all  extremes  of  opinion,  none  are  more 
dangerous  than  those  that  exalt  the  powers 
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of  man  too  higli«  on  the  ono  hand,  or  »ink 
them  too  low,  on  the  other.*     [3t>GJ 

By  raising  them  too  high,  we  feed  pride 
and  vainglory,  we  lose  the  sense  of  our 
dependence  upon  God,  and  engage  in  at- 
tcm  pts  beyond  our  abil  ities.  By  depressing 
them  too  low,  we  cut  the  sinews  of  action 
and  of  obligation,  and  are  tempted  to  think 
that,  as  we  can  do  nothing,  we  have  nothing 
t.)  do,  but  to  be  carried  passively  along  by 
tlie  stream  of  necessity. 

Some  good  men,  apprehending  that  to 
kill  pride  and  vainglory,  our  active  powers 
cannot  be  too  much  depressed,  have  been 
led,  by  zeal  for  religion,  to  deprive  us  of  all 
active  power. 

Other  good  men,  by  a  like  zeal,  have  been 
led  to  depreciate  the  human  understanding, 
ani  to  put  out  the  light  of  nature  and  rea- 
son, in  order  to  exalt  that  of  revelation. 

Those  weapons  which  were  taken  up  in 
support  of  religion,  are  now  employed  to 
overturn  it ;  and  what  was,  by  some,  ac- 
counted the  bulwark  of  orthodoxy,  is  be- 
come the  stronghold  of  atheism  and  infi- 
delity. 

Atheists  join  hands  with  Theologians  in 
depriving  man  of  all  active  power,  that  they 
nuiy  destroy  all  moral  obli<^tion,  and  all 
sense  of  right  and  wrong.  They  join  hands 
with  Theologians  in  depreciating  the  human 
understanding,  that  tlu»y  may  lead  us  into 
absolute  scepticism. 

God,  in  mercy  to  the  human  race,  has 
made  us  of  such  a  frame  that  no  specula- 
tive opinion  whatsoever  can  root  out  the  sense 
of  guilt  and  demerit  when  wo  do  wrong, 
nor  the  peace  and  joy  of  a  good  conscience 
when  we  do  what  is  right.  No  speculative 
opinion  Ciin  root  out  a  regard  to  the  testi- 
mony of  our  senses,  of  our  memory,  and  of 
our  rational  faculties.  But  we  have  reason 
to  be  jealous  of  opinions  which  run  counter 
to  those  natural  sentiments  of  the  human 
mind,  and  tend  to  shake  though  they  never 
can  eradicate  them.     [367] 

There  is  little  reason  to  fear  that  the 
conduct  of  men,  with  regard  to  the  concerns 
of  the  present  life,  will  ever  be  much  affect- 
e<l,  either  by  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  or 
by  scepticism.  It  were  to  be  wished  that 
men's  conduct,  with  regard  to  the  ctnicerns 
of  another  life,  were  in  as  little  danger  from 
thosti  opinions. 

*  Could  Reid  have  had  tl.«  thought  n(  the  great 
P.iMcal  in  M%  vicu  ?— "  II  v»t  daiit.'croiix  de  tr»p  fjiire 
voir  a  rhommo  conibicn  il  c?t  ('-^al  mix  bi>tet,  ufxliii 
mnntriT  «a  grandeur.  II  «t  encore  da ngercux  de  lui 
fairc  trop  voir  ta  grdndcur  lans  *a  bateace.     U  e«t 


In  the  present  state,  we  see  some  who 
zealously  maintain  the  doctrine  of  necessity, 
others  who  as  zealously  maintain  that  of 
liberty.  One  would  be  apt  to  think,  that  a 
practical  belief  of  these  contrary  systems 
should  produce  very  different  conduct  in 
them  that  hold  them  ;  yet  we  see  no  such 
difference  in  the  affairs  of  common  life. 

The  Fatalist  deliberates,  and  resolves, 
and  plights  his  faith.  He  lays  down  a  plan 
of  conduct,  and  prosecutes  it  with  vigour 
and  industry.  He  exhorts  and  commands, 
and  holds  those  to  be  answerable  for  their 
conduct  to  whom  he  hath  committed  any 
charge.  He  blames  those  that  are  false  or 
unfaithful  to  him,  as  other  men  do.  He 
perceives  dignity  and  worth  in  some  cha- 
r.ictcrs  and  actions,  and  in  others  demerit 
and  turpitude.  He  resents  injuries,  and  is 
grateful  for  good  offices. 

If  any  man  should  plead  the  doctrine  of 
necessity  to  exculpate  murder,  theft,  or 
robbery,  or  even  wilful  negligence  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty,  his  judge,  though  a 
Fatalist,  if  he  had  common  sense,  woald 
laugh  at  such  a  plea,  and  would  not  allow 
it  even  to  alleviate  the  crime. 

In  all  such  cases,  he  sees  that  it  would 
be  absurd  not  to  act  and  to  judge  as  those 
ought  to  do  who  believe  themselves  and 
other  men  to  be  free  agents,  just  as  the 
Sceptic,  to  avoid* absurdity,  must,  when  he 
goes  into  the  world,  act  aud  judge  liko  other 
men  who  are  not  Sceptics.     [3(i8] 

If  the  Fatalist  be  as  little  influenced  by 
tlie  opinion  of  necessity  in  his  moral  and 
religious  concerns,  and  in  his  expectations 
concerning  another  world,  as  he  is  an  the 
common  affairs  of  life,  his  speculative  opi- 
nion will  probably  do  him  little  hurt.  But, 
if  he  trust  so  far  to  the  doctrine  of  neces- 
sity, as  to  indulge  sloth  and  inactivity  in 
his  duty,  and  hope  to  exculpate  himself  to 
his  Maker  by  that  doctrine,  let  him  con- 
sider whether  he  sustains  this  excuse  from 
his  servants  and  dependants,  when  they  are 
negligent  or  unfaithful  in  what  is  committed 
to  their  charge. 

Bishop  Butler,  in  his  '^  Analogy,"  has  an 
excellent  chapter  upon  /he  op'nion  qf  ne^ 
ceg.yitf/  ronavltred  at  influencing  practice, 
which  I  think  highly  deserving  the  consi- 
deration of  those  who  are  inclined  to  that 
opinion*     [36»] 

*  Suetor.ius  of  Tibcriut  olKcrvcti:— .*•  Cirra  Decs 
et  religiones  negligentior  crat.  quipiu^  uddictUR  ma- 
thetnatica>,  fwrruasioniMiue  plcnut,  omnia  fato  agi."* 
(c.  09.)  And,  among  others,  Eufebiii*  haa  shewn, 
in  giMicral,  that  the  opinioa  of  Neccs»ity  (operates 


enc  re  plus  dangefeux  dt-  lui  Uisser  ignorer  I'un  ct     i>ractir.aUy  as  a  powerful  incentive  to  prnfligai-y.  in. 
rautre.     Mais  il  e^t  tres  av.mtageux  de  lui  reprCsen-  ,  Justice  and  every  vice  by  which  the  private  Jiid  pub 


ler  Tun  «t  I 'autre. 
-H. 


(A7i*f*-^,  I.  Partie,  Art.  iv.  5  7.)  ;  lie  welfare  of  mankind  is  subverted.  iPmep.  Kram-, 
;  K  vi.  e.  fi.^— H. 

[366-369] 
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CHAPTER  L 

OF  THK  FIRST  PRINCIPLBfi  OP  MORALS. 

Morals,  like  all  other  sciences,  must 
hare  firtt  princijJeSf  on  which  all  moral 
reaaoning  is  grounded. 

In  erery  branch  of  knowledge  where  dis- 
putes hare  been  raised,  it  is  useful  to  dis- 
tinguish the  first  principles  fruiii  the  super- 
structure. They  are  the  foundation  on 
which  the  whole  Cabric  of  the  science  leans ; 
and  whatever  is  not  supported  by  this 
foundation  can  have  no  stability. 

In  all  rational  belief,  the  thing  believed 
is  either  itself  a  first  principle,  or  it  is  by 
jiist  reasoning  deduced  from  first  principles. 
When  men  £ffer  about  deductions  of  rea- 
soning, the  appeal  must  be  to  the  rules  of 
reasoning,  which  have  beeu  very  unani- 
mously fixed  from  the  days  of  Aristotle. 
But  when  they  differ  about  a  first  principle, 
the  appeal  is  made  to  another  tribunal — to 
that  of  Common  Serue.     [370] 

How  the  genuine  decisions  of  Common 
Sense  may  be  distinguished  from  the  coun- 
terfeit, has  been  considered  in  Elssay  Sixth, 
on  the  IntcUeciual  Powers  of  Man,  chapter 
fourth,  to  wliich  the  reader  is  referred. 
What  I  would  here  observe  is,  That,  as 
first  principles  dificr  from  deductions  oi 
reasoning  in  the  nature  of  their  evidence, 
and  must  be  tried  by  a  different  standard 
when  they  arc  called  in  question,  it  is  of 
importance  to  know  to  which  of  these  two 
classes  a  truth  which  we  would  examine, 
belongs.  When  they  are  not  distinguinhed, 
men  are  apt  to  demand  proof  for  everything 
they  think  fit  to  deny.  And  when  we 
attempt  to  prove,  by  direct  argument,  what 
is  really  self-evident,  the  reasoning  will 
always  be  inconclusive;  for  it  will  either 
take  for  granted  the  thing  to  be  proved,  or 
something  not  more  evident ;  and  so,  in- 
stead of  giving  stength  to  the  conclusion, 
will  rather  tempt  those  to  doubt  of  it  who 
never  did  so  before. 

I  propose,  therefore,  in  this  chapter,  to 
point  out  some  of  the  first  principles  oi 
morals,  without  pretending  to  a  complete 
enumeration. 

The  principles  I  am  to  mention,  rekite 
either  I  A}  to  virtue  in  general,  or  [B]  to  i 
the  diflerent  particular  branches  of  virtue,  I 
pTO,  371] 


I  or  [C]  to  tlie  comparison  of  virtues  where 
they  seem  to  interfere. 

[A]  1.  There  arc  some  things  in  humun 
conduct  that  merit  apjyrobation  and  jiraise, 
others  that  merit  blame  and  punishment ; 
and  different  degrees  either  of  approbation 
or  of  blame,  are  due  to  different  actions* 

2.  What  is  in  no  det^ree  voluntary,  can 
neither  deserve  moral  approbation  nor  blamr, 

3.  What  is  done  frmi  univuidabU  neces* 
sity  n.ay  be  agreeable  or  disaj,reeable,  useful 
or  hurtful,  but  cannot  be  the  ofject  either  of 
blame  or  of  moral  approbation, 

4.  Men  mry  be  highly  culjub'e  in  onit- 
ting  what  they  ought  to  have  done,  as  well 
as  in  doing  what  they  ought  not,     [371] 

5.  We  ought  to  use  the  bist  means  tee 
can  to  be  well  informed  of  our  duty — by  ser- 
ious attention  to  moral  instruction ;  by  ob- 
serving what  we  approve,  and  what  we  dis- 
approve, in  other  men,  whether  our  acquaint- 
ance, or  those  whose  actions  are  recorded 
in  history ;  by  refiecting  often,  in  a  calm 
and  dispassionate  hour,  on  our  own  past 
conduct,  that  we  may  discern  what  was 
wrong,  what  was  right,  and  what  might 
have  been  better;  by  deliberating  coolly 
and  impartially  upon  our  future  conduct, 
as  far  as  we  can  foresee  the  opportunities 
we  may  have  of  doing  good,  or  the  tempta- 
tions  to  do  wrong;  and  by  having  this 
principle  deeply  fixed  in  our  minds,  that,  as 
moral  excellence  is  the  true  worth  and 
glory  of  a  man,  so  the  knowledge  of  our 
duty  is  to  every  man,  in  every  station  of 
life,  the  mo^t  important  of  all  knowledge. 

6.  It  ought  to  be  our  vv  st  serious  con- 
cern  to  do  our  duty  as  far  as  we  know 
it,  and  to  fortify  our  minds  against  eeery 
temptation  to  deviate  from  it — by  main- 
taining a  lively  sense  of  the  beauty  of  right 
conduct,  and  of  its  present  and  future  reward, 
of  the  turpitude  of  vice,  and  of  its  bad  conse- 
quences here  and  hereafter ;  by  having  al- 
wa\  s  in  our  eye  the  noblest  examples ;  by 
the  habit  of  subjecting  our  passions  to  the 
government  of  reason;  by  firm  purposes 
and  resolutions  with  regard  to  our  conduct ; 
by  avoiding  occasions  of  temptation  whin 
we  can;  and  by  imploring  the  aid  of  Him 
who  made  us,  in  every  hour  of  temptation. 

These  principles  concerning  virtue  and 
vice  in  general,  must  appear  self-evident 
to  ever^'  man  who  hath  a  conscience,  and 
who  Imth  taken  pains  to  exercise  this  na- 
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tural   power  of  his  mind.      I  proceed  to 
others  that  are  mor*'  particular. 

[B]  1.  }Ve  ought  to  prr/er  a  greater 
ffoo'ff  thoutjh  more  distant,  to  a  less  ;  ami  a 
less  evil  to  a  greater,     [372] 

A  regard  to  our  own  g«»od,  though  we 
had  no  conscience,  dictates  this  principle  ; 
and  we  cannot  help  disapproving  the  man 
that  acts  contrary  to  it,  as  des'irving  to  lose 
the  good  which  he  wantonly  threw  away, 
and  to  sufTer  the  evil  which  he  knowingly 
brought  upon  his  own  head. 

We  observed  before,  that  the  ancient 
moralists,  and  many  among  the  modem, 
have  deduced  the  whole  of  morals  from  this 
principle,  and  that,  when  we  make  a  right 
estimate  of  goods  and  evils  according  to 
their  degree,  their  dignity,  their  duration, 
and  according  as  they  are  more  or  less  in 
our  power,  it  leads  to  the  practice  of  every 
virtue.  More  directly,  indeed,  to  the  vir- 
tues of  self-government,  to  prudence,  to 
temperance,  and  to  fortitude ;  and,  though 
more  indirectly,  even  to  justice,  humanity, 
and  all  the  social  virtues,  when  their  influ- 
ence upon  our  happiness  is  well  understood. 

Though  it  be  not  the  noblest  principle  of 
conduct,  it  has  this  peculiar  advantage,  that 
its  force  is  felt  by  the  most  ignorant,  and 
even  by  the  most  abandoned. 

Let  a  man^s  moral  judgment  be  ever  so 
little  improved  by  exercise,  or  ever  so  much 
corrupted  by  bad  habits,  he  cannot  be  in- 
different to  his  own  happiness  or  misery. 
When  he  is  become  insensible  to  every  no- 
bler motive  to  right  conduct,  he  cannot  be 
insensible  to  this.  And  though  to  act  from 
this  motive  solely  may  be  called  prvdence 
rather  than  virtw^^  yet  this  prudence  de- 
serves some  regard  upon  its  own  account, 
and  much  more  as  it  is  the  friend  and  ally 
of  virtue,  and  the  enemy  of  all  vice  ;  and 
as  it  gives  a  favourable  testimony  of  virtue 
to  those  who  are  deaf  to  every  other  recom- 
mendation. 

If  a  man  can  be  induced  to  do  his  duty 
even  from  a  regard  to  his  own  happiness, 
he  will  soon  find  reason  to  love  virtue  for 
her  own  sake,  and  to  act  from  motives  less 
mercenary.     [373] 

I  cannot  therefore  approve  of  those 
moralists  who  would  banish  all  persuasives 
to  virtue  taken  from  the  consideration  of 
private  good.  In  the  present  state  of  human 
nature  these  are  not  useless  to  the  best, 
and  they  are  the  only  means  left  of  reclaim- 
ing the  abandoned. 

'2,  As  fur  as  the  intention  nf  nature  ap 
pears  in  the  constitution  of  man,  we  ought 
to  comply  with  that  intention,  and  to  act 
agreeably  to  it. 

The  Author  of  our  being  hath  given  us 
not  only  the  power  of  acting  within  a  limited 
sphere,  hut  various  principles  or  springs  of 
action,  of  different  nature  and  dignity,  to 


direct  us   in    the  exercise   of  our  active 
pow  r. 

From  the  constitution  of  every  species  of 
the  inferior  animals,  and  especially  from 
the  active  principles  which  nature  has  given 
them,  we  easily  perceive  the  manner  of  life 
for  which  nature  intended  them ;  and  they 
uniformly  act  the  part  to  which  they  are 
led  by  their  constitution,  without  any  reflec- 
tion upon  it,  or  intention  of  obeying  its  dic- 
tates. Man  only,  of  the  inhabitants  of  tbi^ 
world,  is  made  capable  of  observing  his  own 
constitution,  what  kind  of  life  it  is  made  for, 
and  of  acting  according  to  that  intention,  or 
contrary  to  it.  He  only  is  capable  of  yield- 
ing an  intentional  obedience  to  the  dictates 
of  his  nature,  or  of  rebelling  against  them. 

In  treating  of  the  principles  of  action  in 
man,  it  has  been  shewn,  that,  as  his  natural 
instincts  and  bodily  appetites  are  well 
adapted  to  the  preservation  of  his  natural 
life,  and  to  the  continuance  of  the  species ; 
so  his  natural  desires,  affections,  and  pas- 
sions, when  uncorrupted  by  vicious  habits, 
and  under  the  government  of  the  leading 
principles  of  reason  and  conscience,  are  ex- 
cellently fitted  for  the  rational  and  social 
life.  Every  vicious  action  shews  an  excess, 
or  defect,  or  wrong  direction  of  some  natural 
spring  of  action,  and  therefore  may,  very 
justly,  be  said  to  be  unnaturaL  Every 
viftuous  action  agrees  with  tlie  uncorrupted 
principles  of  human  nature.     [374  ] 

The  Stoics  defined  Virtue  to  be  a  Vfe  ac' 
cording  to  nature.  Some  of  them  more  ac- 
curately, a  life  according  to  the  nature  of 
man,  in  so  far  as  it  is  superior  to  that  of 
brutes.  The  life  of  a  brute  is  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  brute  ;  but  it  is  neither 
virtuous  nor  vicious.  The  life  of  a  moral 
agent  cannot  be  according  to  his  nature, 
unless  it  be  virtuous.  That  conscience 
which  is  in  every  man's  breast,  is  the  law 
of  God  written  in  his  heart,  which  he  can 
not  disobey  without  acting  unnaturally,  and 
being  self-condemned. 

The  intention  of  nature,  in  the  various 
active  principles  of  man — in  the  desires  of 
power,  of  knowledge,  and  of  esteem,  in  the 
affection  to  children,  to  near  relations,  and 
to  the  communities  to  which  we  belong,  in 
gratitude,  in  compassion,  and  even  in  re- 
sentment and  emulation— is  very  obvious, 
and  has  been  pointed  out  in  treating  of  those 
principles.  Nor  is  it  less  evident,  that 
reason  and  conscience  are  given  us  to  regu- 
late the  inferior  principles,  so  that  they  may 
conspire,  in  a  regular  and  consistent  plan 
of  life,  in  pursuit  of  some  worthy  end. 

3.  No  man  is  born  for  himsflf  only. 
Every  man,  therefore,  ought  to  consider 
himself  as  a  member  of  the  common  society 
of  mankind,  and  of  those  subordinate  socie- 
ties to  which  he  belongs,  such  as  family, 
friends,  neighbourhood,  country,  and  to  do 
[372-3T4] 
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AS  much  good  as  he  caii,  and  as  little  hurt 
to  the  societies  of  which  he  is  a  part. 

This  axiom  leads  directly  to  the  practice 
of  every  social  virtue,  and  indirectly  to  the 
virtues  of  self-government,  by  which  only 
we  can  be  qualified  for  discharging  the  duty 
we  owe  to  society.     [375] 

4.  In  every  case,  toe  ought  to  act  that 
pari  towards  another^  which  we  would  judyu 
to  be  right  in  him  to  act  toward  us,  if  we 
were  in  his  circumstances  and  he  in  our*  ; 
or,  more  generally — IVhat  we  approve  in 
others,  that  we  ought  to  practise  in  like  cir- 
cumstances, and  what  we  condemn  in  others 
we  ought  not  to  do. 

If  there  be  any  such  thing  as  right  and 
wrong  in  the  conduct  of  moral  agents,  it 
must  be  the  same  to  all  in  the  same  circum- 
stances. 

We  stand  all  in  the  same  relation  to  Him 
who  made  us,  and  will  call  us  to  account 
for  our  conduct ;  for  with  Him  there  is  no 
respect  of  persons.  We  stand  in  the  same 
relation  to  one  another  as  members  of  the 
great  community  of  mankind.  The  duties 
consequent  upon  the  different  ranks  and 
offices  and  relations  of  men  are  the  same 
to  all  in  the  same  circumstances. 

It  is  not  want  of  judgment,  but  want  of 
candour  and  impartiality,  that  hinders  men 
from  discerning  what  they  owe  to  others. 
They  are  quicksighted  enough  in  discerning 
what  is  due  to  themselves.  When  they  are 
injured,  or  ill-treated,  they  see  it,  and  feel 
resentment  It  is  the  want  of  candour  that 
makes  men  use  one  measure  for  the  duty 
they  owe  to  others,  and  another  measure 
for  the  duty  that  others  owe  to  them  in  like 
circumstances.  That  men  ought  to  judge 
with  candour,  as  in  all  other  cases,  so  espe- 
cially in  what  concerns  their  moral  conduct, 
is  surely  self-evident  to  every  intelligent 
being.  The  man  who  takes  offence  when 
he  is  injured  in  his  person,  in  his  property,  in 
bis  good  name,  pronounces  judgment  against 
himself  if  he  act  so  toward  his  neighbour. 

As  the  equity  aud  obligation  of  this  rule 
of  conduct  is  self-evident  to  every  man  who 
hath  a  conscience  ;  so  it  is,  of  all  the  rules 
of  morality,  the  most  comprehensive,  and 
truly  deserves  the  encomium  given  it  by 
the  highest  authority,  that  '*  it  is  the  law 
and  the  prophets,"     [376] 

It  comprehends  every  rule  of  justice 
without  exception.  It  comprehends  all  the 
relative  duties,  arising  either  from  the  more 
permanent  relations  of  parent  and  child,  of 
master  and  servant,  of  magistrate  and  sub- 
ject, of  husband  and  wife,  or  from  the  more 
transient  relations  of  rich  and  poor,  of 
buyer  and  seller,  of  debtor  and  creditor,  of 
benefactor  and  beneficiary,  of  friend  and 
enemy.  It  comprehends  every  duty  of 
diarity  and  humanity,  and  even  of  courtesy 
and  good  manners. 
[S75-37T] 


Nay,  I  think,  that,  without  any  force  or 
straining,  it  extends  even  to  the  duties  of 
self-government.  For,  as  every  man  ap- 
proves in  others  the  virtues  of  prudence, 
temperance,  self-command,  and  fortituae, 
he  must  perceive  that  what  is  right  in 
others  must  be  right  in  himself  in  like  cir- 
cumstances. 

To  sum  up  all,  he  who  acts  invariably 
by  this  rule  will  never  deviate  from  the 
path  of  his  duty,  but  from  an  error  of  judg- 
ment. And,  as  he  feels  the  obligation  that 
he  and  all  men  are  under  to  use  the  best 
means  in  his  power  to  have  his  judgment 
well-informed  in  matters  of  duty,  his  errors 
will  only  be  such  as  are  invincible. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  this  axiom  sup- 
poses a  faculty  in  man  by  which  he  can 
distinguish  right  conduct  from  wrong.  It 
supposes  also,  that,  by  this  faculty,  we  easily 
perceive  the  right  and  the  wrong  in  other 
men  that  are  indifferent  to  us  ;  but  arc  very 
apt  to  be  blinded  by  the  partiality  of  sulfisli 
passions  when  the  case  concerns  ourselves. 
Every  claim  we  have  against  others  is  apt 
to  be  nuignified  by  self-love,  when  viewed 
directly.  A  change  of  persons  removes  this 
prejudice,  and  brings  the  claim  to  appear 
in  its  just  magnitude.     [377] 

5.  To  every  man  who  bflieres  the  exist- 
ence,  the  perfections,  ami  the  providence  of 
God,  the  veiierati'tn  and  submission  we  owe 
to  him  is  self-evident.  Right  sentiments  of 
the  Deity  and  of  his  worl^,  not  only  make 
the  duty  we  owe  to  him  obvious  to  every 
intelligent  being,  but  likewise  add  the  au- 
thority of  a  Divine  law  to  every  rule  of  right 
conduct. 

[C.  ]  There  is  another  cUss  of  axioms  in 
morals,  by  which,  when  there  seems  to  bo 
an  opposition  between  the  actions  that  dif- 
ferent virtues  lead  to,  we  detcrmice  to 
which  the  preference  is  due. 

Between  the  several  virtues,  as  they  are 
dispositions  of  mind,  or  determinations  uf 
will,  to  act  according  to  a  certain  geuei*ul 
rule,  there  can  be  no  opposition.  They 
dwell  together  most  amicably,  and  gt\e 
mutual  aid  and  ornament,  without  the  pos- 
sibility of  hostility  or  opposition,  and,  taken 
altogether,  make  one  uniform  and  consist- 
ent rule  of  conduct.  But,  between  par- 
ticukir  external  actions,  which  different 
virtues  would  lead  to,  there  may  be  an  oppo- 
sition. Thus,  the  same  man  may  be  in 
his  heart,  generous,  grateful,  and  just. 
These  dispositions  strengthen,  but  never 
can  weaken  one  another.  Yet  it  may 
happen,  that  an  external  action  which 
generosity  or  gratitude  solicits,  justice  may 
forbid. 

That  in  all  such  cases,  unmerited  gene- 
rosity should  yield  to  gratitude,  and  b'th  to 
justice,  is  self-evident.  Nor  is  it  less  so, 
that  unmerited  beneficence  to  those  who  are 
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ai  ease  shouH  ^irld  to  comp^tfision  to  the 
misernhU^  and  e-rternai  acts  of  piety  to  works 
of  mercy y  because  God  loves  mercy  more 
than  sacrifice. 

At  the  same  time,  we  perceive,  tliat  those 
acts  of  virtue  which  ought  to  yield  in  the 
case  of  a  competition,  have  most  intrinsic 
worth  when  there  is  no  competition.  Thus, 
it  is  evident  that  there  is  more  worth  in 
pure  and  unmerited  benevolence  than  in 
compasniun,  more  in  compassion  than  in 
gratitude,  and  more  in  gratitude  than  in 
justice.     [378] 

I  call  these ytr«/  princip/cs,  because  they 
appear  to  me  to  have  in  themselves  an 
intuitive  evidence  which  I  cannot  resist. 
I  find  I  can  express  them  in  other  words. 
I  can  illustrate  them  by  examples  and 
authorities,  and  perhaps  can  deduce  one  of 
them  from  another ;  but  I  am  not  able  to 
<leducc  them  from  other  principles  that  are 
more  evident.  And  I  find  the  best  moral 
reasonings  of  authors  I  am  acquainted  with, 
ancient  and  modem.  Heathen  and  Christian, 
to  be  grounded  upon  one  or  more  of  them. 

The  evidence  of  mathematical  axioms  is 
not  discerned  till  men  come  to  a  certain 
degree  of  maturity  of  understanding.  A  boy 
must  have  formed  the  general  conception  of 
giiantity^  arid  of  more  and  iess  and  eqital^  of 
turn  and  difference ;  and  he  must  have 
been  accustomed  to  judge  of  these  relations 
in  matters  of  common  life,  before  he  can 
l>crcoive  the  evidence  of  the  mathematical 
axiom — that  eijual  quantities,  added  to 
equal  quantities,  make  equal  sums. 

In  like  manner,  our  Moral  Judgment  or 
Conscience,  grows  to  maturity  from  an  im- 
percoptihio  seed,  planted  by  our  Creator. 
When  we  are  capable  of  contemplating  the 
actions  of  other  men,  or  of  rt^flecting  u|>on 
our  <»wii  calmly  and  dispuKhionateiy,  we 
begin  to  perceive  in  them  the  qualities  of 
honest  and  dishonest,  of  honourable  and 
base,  of  right  and  wrong,  and  to  fe<'l  the 
sentiments  of  moral  approbation  and  disap- 
probation. 

These  sentiments  are  at  first  ft»eble, 
easily  warped  l»y  passions  and  prejudices, 
and  apt  to  yiel«l  to  authurity.  By  use  and 
time,  the  judgment  in  morals,  as  in  other 
matters,  gathers  strength,  and  feels  more 
vigour.  We  begin  to  llisti:^gI^^h  the  dic- 
tates of  passion  from  those  <»r  cool  reason, 
and  to  perceive  that  it  is  not  always  safe 
to  rely  upon  the  judgment  of  others.  By 
an  impulse  of  nature,  wo  venture  to  judge 
for  ourselves,  as  we  venture  to  walk  by  our- 
selvofi,     [370] 

There  is  a  btrong  analogy  between  the 
progress  of  the  body  from  infancy  to  matur- 
ity, and  thcprogress  of  all  the  powers  of 
the  mind.  This  progresBion  in  lM>th  is  the 
work  of  BfttQra^  Md  in  both  may  he  grently 
■idod  or  hMi  Iqr  pvopsr  odncfttion.    It  ii 


natural  to  a  man  to  be  able  to  walk,  or  run, 
or  leap ;  but,  if  his  limbs  had  been  kept  in 
fetters  from  his  birth,  he  would  have  none 
of  those  powers.  It  is  no  less  natural  to  a 
man  trained  in  society,  and  accustomed  to 
judge  of  his  own  actions  and  those  of  other 
men,  to  perceive  a  right  and  a  wrong,  an 
honourable  and  a  base,  in  Imman  conduct ; 
and  to  such  a  man,  I  think,  the  principles 
of  morals  I  have  above  mentioned  will  ap- 
pear self-evident.  Yet  there  may  be  indi- 
viduals of  the  human  species  so  little  accus- 
tomed to  think  or  judge  of  anything  but 
of  gratifying  their  animal  appetites,  as  to 
have  ha^rdly  any  conception  of  right  or 
wrong  in  conduct,  or  any  moral  judgment ; 
as  there  certainly  are  some  who  have  not 
the  conceptions  and  the  judgment  necessary 
to  understand  the  axioms  of  geometry. 

From  the  principles  above  mentioned, 
the  whole  system  of  moral  conduct  follows 
so  easily,  and  with  so  little  aid  of  reason- 
ing, that  every  man  of  common  understand- 
ing, who  wishes  to  know  his  duty,  may 
know  it.  The  path  of  duty  is  a  plain  path, 
which  the  upright  in  heart  can  rarely  mis- 
take. Such  it  nmst  be.  since  every  man  is 
bound  to  walk  in  it.  There  are  some  intri- 
cate cases  in  morals  which  admit  of  disputa- 
tion ;  but  these  seldom  occur  in  practice ; 
and,  when  they  do,  the  learned  disputant 
has  no  creat  advantage :  for  the  unlearned 
man,  who  uses  the  heat  means  in  his  power 
to  know  his  duty,  and  acts  according  to  his 
knowledge,  is  inculpable  in  the  sight  of  God 
and  man.  He  may  err,  but  he  is  not  guilty 
of  immorality.     [380] 


CHAPTER  II. 

OP  SVSTKMS  OF  MOKALS. 

If  the  kuowletlge  of  oar  duty  be  so  level 
to  the  apprehension  of  all  men  as  has  been 
repreMMite<l  in  the  last  chapter,  it  may  seem 
hardly  to  deserve  the  name  of  a  Scienct». 
It  may  seem  that  there  is  no  need  for  in- 
htniction  in  monils. 

From  what  cause  then  has  it  happened, 
that  we  have  many  large  and  learned  sys- 
tems t>f  Moral  PhiloM)pliy,  and  s^-stems  of 
Natural  Jurisprudence,  or  the  Law  of  Na- 
ture and  Nations;  and  that,  in  modern 
times,  public  professions"  have  been  insti- 
tuted in  most  places  of  education  for  iii- 
structine  youth  in  these  branches  of  know- 
Icdw? 

This  event,  I  think,  may  be  accountc<l 
for,  and  the  utility  of  such  systems  and 
professions*  justifietl,  without  suppoMug 
any  difficulty  or  intricacy  in  the  knowledgu 
of  our  duty. 


«  l*n)reMorthi|t.— H. 
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t  I  am  far  from  thinking  iiistniction  in 
morals  unncceseary.  Men  may,  to  the  end 
of  life,  be  ignorant  of  self-evident  truths. 
They  may,  to  the  end  of  life,  entertain 
gross  absurdities.  Experience  shews  that 
tills  happens  often  in  matters  that  are  indif- 
ferent Much  more  may  it  happen  in  mat- 
ters where  interest,  passion,  prejudice,  and 
fashion,  are  so  apt  to  pervert  the  judgment. 

The  most  obvious  truths  aro  not  per- 
ceived without  some  ripeness  of  judgment 
For  we  see  that  children  may  bo  made  to 
believe  anything,  though  ever  so  absurd. 
Oar  judgment  of  things  is  ripened,  not  by 
time  only,  but  chiefly  by  being  exercised 
about  things  of  the  same  or  of  a  similar 
kind.     [381] 

Judgment,  even  in  things  self-evident,  re- 
quires a  clear,  distinct,  and  steady  concep- 
tion of  the  things  about  which  wo  judge. 
Our  conceptions  are  at  first  obscure  and 
wavering.  The  habit  of  attending  to  them  is 
necessary  to  make  them  distinct  and  steady ; 
and  this  habit  requires  an  exertion  of  mind 
to  which  many  of  our  animal  principles  arc 
unfriendly.  The  love  of  truth  calls  for 
it ;  but  its  still  voice  is  often  drowned  by 
the  louder  call  of  some  passion,  or  we  are 
hindered  from  listening  to  it  by  laziness  and 
desultoriness.  Thus  men  often  remain 
through  life  ignorant  of  things  which  they 
needed  but  to  open  their  eyes  to  see,  and 
which  they  would  have  seen  if  their  atten- 
tion had  been  turned  to  them. 

The  most  knowing  derive  the  greatest 
part  of  their  knowledge,  even  in  things  ob- 
vious, from  instruction  and  information, 
and  from  being  taught  to  exercise  their 
natural  faculties,  which,  without  instruc- 
tion, would  lie  dormant 

I  am  ver}'  apt  to  think,  that,  if  a  man 
could  be  reared  from  infancy,  without 
any  society  of  his  fellow-creatures,  he 
would  hardly  ever  shew  any  sign,  either  of 
moral  judgment,  or  of  the  power  of  reason- 
ing. His  own  actions  would  be  directed  by 
his  animal  appetites  and  passions,  without 
cool  reflection,  and  he  would  have  no  access 
to  improve,  by  observing  the  conduct  of 
other  beings  like  himself. 

The  power  of  vegetation  in  the  seed  of  a 
plant,  without  heat  and  moisture,  would  for 
ever  lie  dormant  The  rational  and  moral 
powers  of  man  would  perhaps  lie  dormant 
without  instruction  and  example.  Yet 
these  powers  aro  a  part,  and  the  noblest 
part,  of  his  constitution ;  as  the  power  of 
Tegetation  is  of  the  seed.     [382] 

Our  first  moral  conceptions*  aro  proba- 
bly got  by  attending  coolly  to  the  conduct 
of  others,  and  obsOTving  what  moves  our 
approbation,  what  our  indignation.  These 
sentiments*  spring  from  our  moral  faculty 


*  M^ndConeepUont  and  Moral  Sentiments,  though 
!•  ought  not  to  be  uicd  convertibly.— H. 
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OS  naturally  as  the  sensations  of  sweet  and 
bitter  from  the  faculty  of  taste.  They  have 
their  natural  objects.  But  most  human 
actions  are  of  a  mixed  nature,  and  have 
various  colours,  according  as  they  aro 
viewed  on  different  sides.  Prej udice  against 
or  in  favour  of  the  person,  is  apt  to  warp 
our  opinion.  It  requires  attention  and 
candour  to  distinguish  the  good  from  the 
ill,  and,  without  favour  or  prejudice,  to  form 
a  clear  and  impartial  judgment  In  this 
wo  may  be  greatly  aided  by  instruction. 

He  must  be  very  ignorant  of  human 
nature,  who  does  not  perceive  that  the  seed 
of  virtue  in  the  mind  of  man,  like  that  of  a 
tender  plant  in  an  unkindly  soil,  requires 
care  and  culture  in  the  first  period  of  life, 
as  well  as  our  own  exertion  when  wc  come 
to  maturity. 

If  the  irregularities  of  passion  and  appe- 
tite be  timely  checked,  and  good  habits 
planted ;  if  wo  be  excited  by  good  examples, 
and  bad  examples  be  shewn  in  their  proper 
colour;  if  the  attention  be  prudently  di- 
rected to  the  precepts  of  wisdom  and  virtue, 
as  the  mind  is  capable  of  receiving  them— 
a  man  thus  trained  will  rarely  be  at  a  loss 
to  distinguish  good  from  ill  in  his  own  con- 
duct, witliout  the  labour  of  reasoning. 

Tlio  bulk  of  mankind  have  but  little  of 
this  culturo  in  the  proper  season  ;  and  what 
they  have  is  often  unskilfully  applied ;  by 
which  means  bad  habits  gather  strength, 
and  false  notions  of  pleasure,  of  honour, 
and  of  interest  occupy  the  mind.  They  give 
little  attention  to  what  is  right  and  honest 
Conscience  is  seldom  consulted,  and  so  little 
exercised  that  its  decisions  are  weak  and 
wavering.  Although,  therefore,  to  a  ripe 
understanding,  free  from  prejudice,  and 
accustomed  to  judge  of  the  morality  of 
actions,  most  truths  in  morals  will  appear 
self-evident,  it  does  not  follow  that  moral 
instruction  is  unnecessary  in  the  first  part 
of  life,  or  that  it  may  not  be  very  profitable 
in  its  more  advanced  period.     [3813] 

The  history  of  past  ages  shews  that  na- 
tions, highly  civilized  and  greatly  enlight- 
ened in  many  arts  and  sciences,  may,  for 
ages,  not  only  hold  the  grossest  absurdities 
with  regard  to  the  Deity  and  his  worship, 
but  with  regard  to  the  duty  we  owe  to  our 
fellow-men,  particularly  to  children,  to  ser- 
vants, to  strangers,  to  enemies,  and  to 
thoso  who  differ  from  us  in  religious  opin- 
ions. 

Such  corruptions  in  religion  and  in  mor- 
als had  spread  so  wide  among  mankind,  and 
were  so  confirmed  by  custom,  as  to  require 
a  light  from  heaven  to  correct  them-  Re- 
velation was  not  intended  to  supersede,  but 
to  aid  the  use  of  our  natural  faculties ;  and 
I  doubt  not  but  the  attention  given  to  moral 
truths,  in  such  systems  as  we  have  men- 
tioned, has  contributed  much  to  correct  the 
2t 
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errors  and  prejudices  of  former  agen,  and 
may  continue  to  have  the  same  good  cifect 
in  time  to  come. 

It  needs  not  seem  strange  that  systems 
of  morals  may  swell  to  great  magnitude,  if 
we  consider  that,  although  the  general 
principles  be  few  and  simple,  their  applica- 
tion extends  to  every  part  of  human  con- 
duct, in  every  condition,  every  relation,  and 
every  transaction  of  life.  They  are  the 
rule  of  life  to  the  magistrate  and  to  the  sub- 
ject, to  the  master  and  to  the  servant,  to 
the  parent  and  to  the  child,  to  the  fellow- 
citizen  and  to  the  alien,  to  the  friend  and  to 
the  enemy,  to  the  buyer  and  to  the  seller, 
to  the  borrower  and  to  the  lender.  Every 
human  creature  is  subject  to  their  authority 
in  his  actions  and  words,  and  even  in  his 
thoughts.  They  may,  in  this  respect,  be 
compared  to  the  laws  of  motion  in  Uie  natu- 
ral world,  which,  though  few  and  simple,  serve 
to  reguUte  an  infinite  variety  of  operations 
throughout  the  universe.     [384] 

And  as  the  beauty  of  the  laws  of  motion 
is  displayed  in  the  most  striking  manner, 
when  we  trace  them  through  all  the  variety 
of  their  efifects ;  so  the  divine  beauty  and 
sanctity  of  the  principles  of  morals  appear 
most  august  when  we  take  a  comprehen- 
sive view  of  their  application  to  every  con- 
dition and  relation,  and  to  every  transaction 
of  human  society. 

This  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  design  of  sys- 
tems of  morals.  They  may  be  made  more 
or  leas  extensive,  having  no  limits  fixed  by 
nature,  but  the  wide  circle  of  human  trans- 
actions. When  the  principles  are  applied 
to  these  in  detail,  the  detail  is  pleasant  and 
profitable.  It  requires  no  profound  reason- 
ing, (excepting,  perhaps,  in  a  few  disput- 
able points.)  It  admits  of  the  most  agree- 
able illustration  from  examples  and  autho- 
rities ;  it  serves  to  exercise,  and  thereby  to 
strengthen,  moral  judgment.  And  one  who 
has  given  much  attention  to  the  duty  of 
Uian,  in  all  the  various  relations  and  cir- 
cumstances of  life,  will  probably  be  more 
enlightened  in  his  o\m  duty,  and  more  able 
to  enlighten  others. 

The  first  writers  in  morals,  we  are  ac- 
quainted with,  delivered  their  moral  instruc- 
tions, not  in  systems,  but  in  short  uncon- 
nected sentences,  or  aphorisms.  They  saw 
no  need  for  deductions  of  reasoning,  because 
the  truths  they  delivered  could  not  but  be 
admitted  by  the  candid  and  attentive. 

Subsequent  writers,  to  improve  the  way 
of  treating  this  subject,  gave  method  and 
arrangement  to  moral  truths,  by  reducing 
them  under  certain  divisions  and  subdivi- 
sions, as  parts  of  one  whole.  By  these 
means  the  whole  is  more  easily  compre- 
hended and  remembered,  and  from  this 
atrangoment  gets  the  name  of  a  system 
and  of  a  science.     [  385  ] 


A  system  of  morals  is  not  like  a  system 
of  geometry,  where  the  subsequent  parts 
derive  their  evidence  from  the  preceding, 
and  one  chain  of  reasoning  is  carried  on 
from  the  beginning ;  so  that,  if  the  ariBOge- 
ment  is  changed,  the  chain  is  broken,  and 
the  evidence  u  lost.  It  resembles  more  a 
system  of  botany,  or  mineralogy,  where  the 
subsequent  parts  depend  not  lor  their  eri- 
dence  upon  the  preceding,  and  the  arrange- 
ment is  made  to  facilitate  appr^ension 
and  memory,  and  not  to  give  evidence. 

Morals  have  been  methodised  in  differ- 
ent ways.  The  ancients  commonly  ar- 
ranged them  under  the  four  cardinal  vir- 
tues of  Prudence,  Temperance,  Fortitude, 
and  Justice;*  Christian  writers,  I  think 
more  properly,  under  the  three  heads  of 
the  Duty  we  owe  to  God—to  Ourselves— 
and  to  our  Neighbour.  One  division  maT 
be  more  comprehensive,  or  more  natural, 
than  another ;  but  the  truths  arranged  are 
the  same,  and  their  evidence  the  same  in 
alL 

I  shall  only  (further  observe,  with  regard 
to  systems  of  morals,  that  they  have  been 
made  more  voluminous  and  more  intricate, 
partly  by  mixing  political  questions  with 
morals,  which  I  think  improper,  because 
they  belong  to  a  different  science,  and  are 
groimded  on  different  principles ;  partly  by 
making  what  is  commonly,  but  I  think  iiii« 
properly,  called  the  Theory  qf  Morab,  a 
part  of  the  system. 

By  the  Theory  of  Morals  is  meant  a  just 
account  of  the  structure  of  our  moral 
powers — that  is,  of  those  powers  of  the 
mind  by  which  we  have  our  moral  conoe^ 
tions,  and  distbguish  ri^ht  from  wrong  in 
human  actions.  This,  indeed,  is  an  intri« 
cate  suliject,  and  there  have  been  various 
theories  and  much  controversy  about  it  in 
ancient  and  in  modem  times.  But  it  has 
little  connection  with  the  knowledge  of  our 
duty ;  and  those  who  differ  most  in  the 
theory  of  our  moral  powers,  agree  in  the 
practical  rules  of  monJs  which  they  dictate. 

As  a  man  may  be  a  good  judge  of  colours, 
and  of  the  other  visible  qualities  of  objects, 
without  any  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of 
the  eye,  and  of  the  theory  of  vision ;  so  a 
man  may  have  a  very  clear  and  compre- 
hensive knowledge  of  what  is  right  and 
what  is  wrong  in  human  conduct,  who  never 
studied  the  structure  of  our  moral  powers. 
[386] 

'•'  ThU  particular  distribution  was  introduced  by 
the  StoicD.  and  adopted  item  them  by  Clcenk  But 
a  doctrine  of  four  ftindamental  virtuet  to  to  be  traced 
to  Flato,  and  even  to  Socratet.  1  hete,  acconling 
to  the  latter,  are-. Piety  (ivrtCi/s)  SelCrertraint 
(i^x;^rti«),  Fortitude  (i»V)i  ""d  Juitles  (li 
MtuMTVfn)  I  according  to  the  former— Wladom  (ntfte). 
Temperance  (rw^^M^fi),  Fortitude  {itr^im),  and 
Justice  ( dixc/Mirt). )  A  rittoUe  dM  not  countauiiee 
such  a  reduction.— H. 
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A  good  ear  in  music  may  be  much  im- 
l>rov^  by  attention  and  practice  in  that 
art ;  bat  very  little  by  studying  the  ana^ 
tomy  of  the  ear,  and  the  theory  of  sound. 
In  order  to  acquire  a  good  eye  or  a  good 
ear  in  the  arts  that  require  them,  the  theory 
of  rision  and  the  theory  of  sound  are  by  no 
means  necessary,  and  indeed  of  very  little 
oae.  Of  as  little  necessity  or  use  is  what 
we  dUl  the  theory  of  morals,  in  order  to 
improve  our  moral  judgment 

I  mean  not  to  depreciate  tliis  branch  of 
knowledge.  It  is  a  very  important  part  of 
the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind,  and 
ought  to  be  considered  as  such,  but  not  as 
any  part  of  morals.  By  the  name  we  |^ve 
to  it,  and  by  the  custom  of  making  it  a 
part  of  every  system  of  morals,  men  may 
tie  led  into  this  gross  mistake,  which  I  wish 
to  obviate,  That,  in  order  to  understand  his 
duty,  a  man  must  needs  be  a  philosopher 
and  a  metaphysician.     [387  ] 


CHAPTER  III. 

OP  SVSTKMS  OF  NATVaAL  JURISPRUOKNCB. 

Ststuis  of  Natural  Jurisprudence,  of  the 
Rights  of  Peace  and  War,  or  of  the  Law  of 
Nature  and  Nations,  are  a  modem  inven- 
tion, which  ^oon  acquired  such  reputation 
as  gave  occasion  to  many  public  establish- 
ments for  teaching  it  along  with  the  other 
sciences.  It  has  so  close  a  rektion  to 
morals,  that  it  may  answer  the  purpose  of  a 
svstem  of  morals,  and  is  commonly  put  in 
the  place  of  it,  as  far,  at  least,  as  concerns 
our  dnty  to  our  fellow-men.  They  differ  in 
the  name  and  form,  but  agree  in  substance. 
This  will  appear  from  a  slight  attention  to 
the  nature  of  both. 

The  direct  intention  of  Morals  is  to  teach 
the  duty  of  men  :  that  of  Natural  Jurispru- 
dence to  teach  tho  rights  of  men.  Right 
and  Duty  are  things  very  different,  and 
have  even  a  kind  of  opposition ;  yet  they  are 
80  related  that  the  one  cannot  even  be 
conceived  without  the  other ;  and  he  that 
understands  the  one  must  understand  the 
other. 

They  have  the  same  relation  which  credit 
has  to  debt  As  all  credit  supposes  an 
equivalent  debt,  so  all  right  supposes  a  cor- 
responding dutpr.  Thera  can  be  no  credit 
in  one  party  without  an  equivalent  debt  in 
another  parly  ;  and  there  can  be  no  right 
in  one  party,  without  a  corresponding  duty 
in  another  party.  Tlic  sum  of  credit  shews 
the  sum  of  debt ;  and  the  sum  of  men's 
rights  shews,  in  like  manner,  the  sum  of 
their  duty  to  one  another.     |388] 

The  Word  Right  has  a  very  different 
meaning,  aeoording  as  it  is  applied  to  actions 
or  to  persons.  A  right  action  is  an  action 
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agreeable  to  our  duty.  But,  when  we  speak 
of  the  rights  of  men,  the  word  has  a  very 
different  and  a  more  artificial  meaning.  It 
is  a  term  of  art  m  Uw,  and  signifies  ail  that 
a  man  may  lawfully  do,  all  that  he  may 
lawfully  possess  and  use,  and  all  that  he 
he  may  lawfully  cUim  of  any  other  person. 

This  comprdensive  meaning  criT  the  word 
right,  and  of  the  Latin  word  jut,  which  cor- 
responds to  it  though  long  adopted  into 
common  kmguage,  is  too  artificial  to  be  the 
birth  of  common  language.  It  is  a  term  of 
art,  contrived  by  Civilians  when  Uie  Civil 
Law  became  a  profession. 

The  whole  end  and  object  of  Law  is  to 
protect  the  subjects  in  aU  that  they  may 
Uwfully  do,  or  postctSy  or  demand.  Tliis 
threefold  object  of  Uw,  Civilians  have  com- 
prehended under  the  word  jus  or  right, 
which  they  define,  *'  Faeultas  aliquid  agertdi, 
vel  pottidendi^  vel  ab  alio  consequendi  :** 
**  A  lawful  cbim  to  do  anglhithg,  to  possess 
anything,  or  to  demand  some  prestation 
from  some  other  person.^*  The  first  of  these 
may  be  called  the  right  of  liberty ;  the  second 
that  of  property,  which  is  also  called  a  real 
right ;  the  third  is  called  personal  right,  be- 
cause it  respects  some  particular  person  or 
persons  of  whom  the  prestation  may  be  de- 
manded. 

We  can  be  at  no  loss  to  perceive  the 
Duties  corresponding  to  the  several  kinds  of 
Rights.  What  I  have  a  right  to  do,  it  is 
the  dnty  of  all  men  not  to  hinder  me  from 
doing.  What  is  my  property  or  real  right 
no  man  ought  to  take  from  me ;  ortomcSiest 
me  in  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  it  And 
what  I  have  a  right  to  demand  of  any  man, 
it  is  his  duty  to  perform.  Between  the  right, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  duty,  ou  the  other, 
there  is  not  only  a  necessary  connection, 
but,  in  reality,  they  are  only  different  ex- 
pressions of  the  same  meaning ;  just  as  it  is 
the  same  thing  to  say^  I  am  your  debtor, 
and  to  say.  You  are  my  creditor  |  or  as  it  is 
the  f>amo  thing  to  say,  I  am  your  lather,  and 
to  say.  You  are  my  son.     [389] 

Thus  we  see,  that  there  is  such  a  corre- 
spondence between  the  rights  of  men  and 
the  duties  of  men,  that  the  one  points  out 
the  other ;  and  a  system  of  the  one  maybe 
substituted  for  a  system  of  the  other. 

But  here  an  objection  occurs.  It  may 
be  said.  That,  although  every  right  implies 
a  duty,  yet  every  duty  does  not  imply  a  right. 
Thus,  it  may  be  my  duty  to  do  a  humane 
or  kind  office  to  a  man  who  has  no  claim  of 
right  to  it ;  and  therefore  a  system  of  the 
rights  of  men,  though  it  teach  all  the  duties 
of  strict  justice,  yet  it  leaves  out  all  the 
duties  of  charity  and  humanity,  without 
which  the  system  of  morals  must  be  very 
lame. 

In  answer  to  this  objection,  it  may  be 
observed,  That,  as  there  is  a  strict  notion 
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of  justice,  in  which  it  ifl  distinguished  from 
humanity  and  charity,  so  there  is  a  more 
extensive  signification  of  it,  in  which  it  in- 
cludes those  virtues.  The  ancient  moralists, 
both  Greek  and  Roman,  under  the  cardinal 
virtue  of  justice,  included  beneficence ; 
and,  in  this  extensive  sense,  it  is  often  used 
in  common  language.  The  like  may  be 
said  of  right,  whien,  in  a  sense  not  un- 
common, IB  extended  to  every  proper  claim 
of  humanity  and  charity,  as  well  as  to  the 
claims  of  strict  j  ustice.  But,  as  it  is  proper 
to  distinguish  these  two  kinds  of  claims  by 
different  names,  writers  in  natural  jurispru- 
dence have  given  the  name  of  perfect  rights 
to  the  claims  of  strict  justice,  and  that  of 
imperfect  rights  to  the  claims  of  charity  and 
humanity.  Thus,  all  the  duties  of  humanity 
have  imperfect  rights  corresponding  to 
them,  as  those  of  strict  justice  have  perfect 
rights. 

Another  objection  may  be,  That  there  is 
ttili  a  class  of  duties  to  which  no  rights  per- 
feet  or  imperfect,  corresponds.    [31M)] 

We  are  bound  in  duty  to  pay  due  respect, 
not  only  to  what  is  truly  the  right  of  an- 
other, but  to  what,  through  ignorance  or 
mistake*  we  believe  to  be  his  right,  llius, 
if  my  neighbour  is  possessed  of  a  horse 
which  he  stole,  and  to  which  he  has  no 
right,  while  I  believe  the  horso  to  bo  really 
bis,  and  am  ignorant  of  the  theft,  it  is  my 
duty  to  pay  the  same  respect  to  this  con- 
ceived right  as  if  it  were  real.  Hero,  then, 
is  a  moral  obligation  on  one  party  without 
any  corresponding  right  on  the  other. 

To  supply  this  defect  in  the  system  of 
rights,  so  as  to  make  right  and  duty  corre- 
spond in  every  instance,  writers  in  juris- 
prudence have  had  recourse  to  something 
like  what  is  called  a  fiction  of  law.  They 
give  the  name  of  rii/ht  to  the  claim  which 
even  the  thief  hath  to  the  goods  he  has 
stolen,  while  tho  theft  is  unknown,  and  to 
all  similar  claims  grounded  on  the  ignor- 
ance or  mistake  of  the  parties  concerned. 
And  to  distinguish  this  kind  of  right  from 
genuine  rights,  perfect  or  imperfect,  they 
call  it  an  ejtternal  right 

Thus  it  appears,  That,  although  a  system 
of  the  perfect  rights  of  men,  or  the  rights 
of  strict  justice,  would  be  a  lame  substitute 
for  a  system  of  hunuin  duty,  yet,  when  we 
add  to  it  the  imperfect  and  the  external 
rights,  it  comprehends  the  whole  duty  we 
owe  to  our  fellow-men. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  Why  should  men  be 
taught  their  duty  in  this  indirect  way,  by 
reflection,  as  it  wirCj  from  the  rights  of 
other  men^ 

Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  that  this  in- 
direct way  may  bo  more  agreeable  to  the 
{>ride  of  man,  as  we  see  that  men  of  rank 
ike  better  to  hear  of  obligations  of  honour 
than  of  obligations  of  duty  (although  the 


dictates  of  true  honour  and  of  duty  be  tho 
same ;)  for  this  reason  tliat  honour  puts  a 
man  in  mind  of  what  he  owes  to  himself, 
whereas  duty  is  a  more  humiliating  idea. 
For  a  like  reason,  men  may  attend  more 
willinglv  to  their  rights  which  put  them  in 
mind  of  their  dignity,  than  to  their  duties, 
which  suggest  their  dependence.  And  we 
see  that  men  may  give  great  attention  to 
their  rights  who  give  but  little  to  'their 
duty.   [391] 

Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  this,  I 
believe  better  reasons  can  be  given  why 
systems  of  natural  jurisprudence  have  been 
contrived  and  put  in  the  place  of  systems 
of  morals. 

Systems  of  Civil  Law  were  invented 
many  ages  before  we  had  any  system  of 
Natural  Jurisprudence;  and  the  former 
seem  to  have  suggested  the  idea  of  the 
latter. 

Such  is  the  weakness  of  human  under- 
standing, that  no  large  body  of  knowledge 
can  be  easily  apprehended  and  remembercKi, 
unless  it  be  arranged  and  methodised — that 
is,  reduced  into  a  system.  When  the  laws 
of  the  Roman  people  were  multiplied  to  a 
great  degree,  and  the  study  of  them  became 
an  honourable  and  lucrative  profession,  it 
became  necessary  tliat  they  should  be  meth- 
odised into  a  system.  And  the  most  natu- 
ral and  obvious  way  of  methodising  law,  was 
found  to  be  according  to  the  divisions  and 
subdivisions  of  men*s  rights,  which  it  is  the 
intention  of  law  to  protect. 

The  study  of  law  produced  not  only  sys- 
tems of  law,  but  a  language  proper  for  ex- 
pressing them.  Every  art  has  its  terms  of 
art  for  expressing  the  conceptions  that  be- 
long to  it ;  and  tho  civilian  must  have  terms 
for  expressing  accurately  the  divisions  and 
subdivisions  of  rights,  and  the  various  ways 
whereby  they  may  be  acquired,  transferred, 
or  extinguished,  in  the  various  transactions 
of  civil  society.  He  must  have  terms  accu- 
ratelv  defined,  for  the  various  crimes  by 
which  men*s  rights  are  violated,  not  to  speak 
of  the  terms  which  express  the  different 
forms  of  actions  at  law,  and  the  various 
steps  of  the  procedure  of  judicatories.  [392] 

Those  who  have  been  bred  to  any  pro- 
fession are  very  prone  to  use  the  terms  of 
their  profession  in  speaking  or  writmg  on 
subjects  that  have  any  aualogy  to  it  And 
they  may  do  so  with  advantage,  as  terms  of 
art  are  commonly  more  precise  in  their  sig- 
nification, and  better  defined,  than  the  words 
of  common  language.  To  such  persons,  it 
is  also  very  natural  to  model  and  arrange 
other  subjects,  as  far  as  their  nature  admits, 
into  a  method  similar  to  that  of  the  system 
which  fills  their  minds. 

It  might,  therefore,  be  expected  that  a 

civilian,  intending  to  give  a  detailed  system 

of  monds,  would  use  many  of  Uie  terms  of 
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ciril  law,  and  mould  it,  as  far  as  it  can  be 
done,  into  the  form  of  a  system  of  law,  or 
of  the  rights  of  mankind. 

The  necessary  and  dose  relation  of  right 
to  duty,  which  wo  before  observed,  justified 
this.  And  Moral  Duty  liad  long  been  con- 
sidered as  a  law  of  nature;  a  law,  not 
wrote  on  tables  of  stone  or  brass,  but  on 
the  heart  of  man ;  a  law  of  greater  anti- 
quity and  higher  authority  than  the  laws  of 
particular  states;  a  law  which  is  binding 
upon  all  men  of  all  nations,  and,  therefore, 
is  called  by  Cicero  the  law  of  nature  and  of 
naiioM, 

The  idea  of  a  system  of  this  law  was 
worthy  of  the  genius  of  tho  immortal  Hugo 
Grotius,  and  he  was  the  first  who  executed 
it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  learned  in  all  the  European  nations ; 
and  to  give  occasion  to  sevenil  princes  and 
states  to  establish  public  professions  for  the 
teaching  of  this  law. 

The  multitude  of  commentators  and  an- 
notators  upon  this  work  of  Grotius,  and  the 
public  establishments  to  which  it  gave  occa- 
sion, are  sufficient  vouchers  of  its  merit. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  work  so  well  designed, 
and  so  skilfully  executed  ;  so  free  from  the 
scholastic  jargon  which  infected  the  learned 
at  that  time;  so  much  addressed  to  the 
common  sense  and  moral  judgment  of  man- 
kind ;  and  so  agreeably  illustrated  by  ex- 
amples from  ancient  history,  and  authorities 
from  tho  sentiments  of  ancient  authors, 
heathen  and  Christian,  that  it  must  always 
be  esteemed  as  the  capital  work  of  a  groat 
genius  upon  a  most  important  subject. 
[393] 

The  utility  of  a  just  system  of  natural 
jurisprudence  appears— 1.  As  it  is  a  system 
of  the  moral  duty  we  owe  to  men,  which, 
by  the  aid  they  have  taken  from  the  terms 
and  divisions  of  the  civil  law,  has  been 
given  more  in  detail  and  more  systematic- 
ally by  writers  in  natural  jurisprudence 
than  it  was  formerly.  2.  As  it  is  the  best 
preparation  for  the  study  of  law,  being,  as 
it  were,  cast  in  the  mould,  and  using  and 
explaining  many  of  the  terms  of  the  civil 
law,  on  which  the  law  of  most  of  the  Euro- 
pean nations  ie  grounded.  3.  It  is  of  use 
to  lawgivers,  who  ought  to  make  their  laws 
as  agreeable  as  possible  to  the  law  of  nature. 
And  as  laws  made  by  men,  like  all  human 
works,  must  be  imperfect,  it  points  out  the 
errors  and  imperfections  of  human  laws. 
4.  To  judges  and  interpreters  of  the  law  it 
is  of  use,  because  that  interpretation  ought 
to  be  preferred  which  is  founded  in  the  law 
of  nature.  5.  It  is  of  use  in  civil  contro- 
versies  between  states,  or  between  indivi- 
duals who  have  no  common  superior.  In 
such  controversies,  the  appeal  must  be  made 
to  the  law  of  nature ;  and  the  standard  sys- 
tems of  it,  particularly  that  of  Grotius,  have 
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great  authority.  And,  6,  To  say  no  more 
upon  this  point,  it  is  of  great  use  to  sove- 
reigns and  states  who  are  above  all  human 
laws,  to  be  solemnly  admonished  of  the 
conduct  they  are  bound  to  observe  to  their 
own  subjects,  to  the  subjects  of  other  states, 
and  to  one  another,  in  peace  and  in  war. 
The  better  and  the  more  generally  the  law 
of  nature  is  understood,  the  greater  dis- 
honour, in  public  estimation,  will  follow 
every  violation  of  it.     [304] 

Some  authors  have  imagined  that  sys- 
tems of  natural  jurisprudence  ought  to  be 
confined  to  the  perfect  rights  of  men,  be- 
cause the  duties  which  correspond  to  the 
imperfect  rights,  the  duties  of  charity  and 
humanity,  cannot  be  enforced  by  human 
laws,  but  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  and 
conscience  of  men,  free  from  compulsion. 
But  tlie  systems  which  have  had  the  great- 
est applause  of  tho  public,  have  not  followed 
this  plan,  and,  I  conceive,  for  good  reasons. 
Firstf  Because  a  system  of  i>erfeot  rights 
could  by  no  means  serve  the  purpose  of  a 
system  of  morals,  which  surely  is  an  im- 
portant purpose.  Secondly,  Because,  in 
many  cases,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  fix  the 
precise  limit  between  justice  and  humanity, 
between  perfect  and  imperfect  right.  Like 
the  colours  in  a  prismatic  image,  they  run 
into  each  other,  so  that  the  best  eye  cannot 
fix  the  precise  boundary  between  them. 
Thirdly,  As  wise  legislators  and  magistrates 
ought  to  have  it  as  their  end  to  make  the 
citizens  good  as  well  as  just,  we  find,  in  all 
civilized  nations,  laws  that  are  intended  to 
encourage  the  duties  of  humanity.  Where 
human  Uws  cannot  enforce  them  by  punish- 
ments, they  may  encourage  them  by  re- 
wards. Of  this  the  wisest  legislators  have 
given  examples ;  and  how  far  this  branch 
of  legislation  may  be  carried,  no  man  can 
foresee. 

The  substance  of  the  four  following  chap- 
ters was  wrote  long  ago,  and  read  in  a  late- 
rary  society,*  with  a  view  to  justify  some 
points  of  morals  from  metaphysical  objec- 
tions urged  against  them  in  the  writings  of 
David  Hume,  Esq.  If  they  answer  that 
end,  and,  at  tlie  same  time,  servo  to  illus- 
trate the  account  I  have  given  of  our  moral 
powers,  it  is  hoped  that  the  reader  will  not 
think  them  improperly  phiced  here;  and 
that  ho  will  forgive  some  repetitions,  and 
perhaps  anachronisms,  occasioned  by  their 
being  wrote  at  different  times,  and  on  dif- 
ferent occasions.     [395] 


*  Probably  the  PhiUMopliical  Sodtty  In  At)eTdeen  | 
and,  if  so,  thc-c  chuiten  were  wrilteu  t>erore  1784. 
See  above,  {/p.  7,  a,  41,  U— H. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

WHBTHSK  AN  ACTION  DI8KRVIN0  MORAL  AP- 
PROBATION, MUST  BB  DONB  WITH  TUB  BK- 
LIBF  OP  ITS  BUNG  MORALLY  GOOD. 

Thrrb  18  no  part  of  philosophy  more  sub- 
tile and  intricate  than  that  which  is  called 
The  T/teoty  qf  Aforah,  Nor  is  there  any 
more  plain  and  kvel  to  the  apprehension  of 
man  than  the  practiciU  part  of  morals. 

In  the  former,  the  Epicurean,  the  Peri- 
patetic, and  the  Stoic,  had  each  his  different 
system  of  old ;  and  almost  every  modem 
author  of  reputation  has  a  system  of  his  own. 
At  the  same  time  there  is  no  branch  of  hu- 
man knowledge,  in  which  there  is  so  gen- 
eral an  agreement  among  ancients  and  mo- 
dems, learned  and  unleamed,  as  in  the 
practidd  rules  of  morals. 

From  this  discord  in  the  theory,  and  har- 
mony in  the  practical  part,  we  may  judge 
that  the  rules  of  morality  stand  upon  an- 
other and  a  firmer  foundation  than  the 
theory.  And  of  this  it  is  easy  to  perceiTe 
the  reason. 

For,  in  order  to  know  what  is  right  and 
what  is  wrong  in  human  conduct,  we  need 
only  listen  to  the  dictates  of  our  conscience 
when  the  mind  is  calm  and  unrufiled,  or  at- 
tend to  the  judgment  wo  form  of  others  in 
Uk6  circumstances.  But,  to  judge  of  the 
various  theories  of  morals,  we  must  be  able 
to  analyze  and  dissect,  as  it  were,  the  ac- 
tive powers  of  the  human  mind,  and  espe- 
cially to  analyze  accurately  that  conscience 
or  moral  power  by  which  we  discern  right 
from  wrong.     [396] 

The  conscience  may  be  compared  to  the 
eye  in  this  as  in  many  other  respects.  The 
learned  and  the  unlearned  see  objects  with 
equal  distinctness.  The  former  liavc  no 
title  to  dictate  to  the  latter,  as  far  as  the 
eye  is  judge,  nor  is  there  any  disagreement 
aiwut  sudi  matters.  But,  to  dissect  the 
eye,  and  to  explain  the  theory  of  vision,  is 
a  difficult  point,  wherein  the  most  skilful 
have  differed. 

From  this  remarkable  disparity  between 
our  decisions  in  tlie  theory  of  morals  and 
in  the  rules  of  morality,  we  may,  I  think, 
draw  this  conclusion.  That  wherever  we 
find  any  di(«tgrcement  between  the  practi- 
cal rules  of  morality,  which  have  been  re- 
ceived in  all  ages,  and  the  principles  of  any 
of  the  theories  advanced  upon  this  sub- 
ject, the  practical  rules  ought  to  be  the 
standard  by  which  the  theory  is  to  be  cor- 
rected, and  that  it  is  both  unsafe  and  un- 
philosophical  to  warp  the  practical  rules, 
in  order  to  make  them  tally  with  a  favour- 
ite theory. 

The  question  to  be  considered  in  this 
chapter  belongs  to  the  pmctical  part  of  ni<t- 


rals,  and  therefore  is  capable  of  a  more  easy 
and  more  certain  determination.  And,  U 
it  be  determined  in  tho  affirmative,  I  con- 
ceive that  it  may  serve  as  a  touchstone  to 
try  some  celebrated  theories  which  are  in- 
consistent with  that  determination,  and 
which  have  led  the  theorists  to  oppose  it  by 
very  subtile  metaphysicid  arguments. 

Every  question  about  what  is  or  is  not 
the  proper  object  of  moral  approbation,  be- 
longs to  practical  morals,  and  such  is  the 
question  now  under  consideration  : —  IVhe- 
ther  actions  deserving  moral  approbation 
must  be  done  ttith  the  belief/  their  being 
morally  good  f  or.  Whether  an  action^  done 
without  any  regard  to  duty  or  to  the  dictates 
of  conscience,  can  be  entitled  to  moral  ap- 
probation f     [397] 

In  every  action  of  a  moral  agent,  his 
conscience  is  either  altogether  silent,  or  it 
pronounces  the  action  to  be  good,  or  bad,  or 
indifferent.  This,  I  think,  is  a  complete 
enumeration.  If  it  be  perfectly  silent,  the 
action  must  be  very  trifling,  or  appear  so. 
For  conscience,  in  those  who  have  exer- 
cised it,  is  a  very  pragmatical  faculty,  and 
meddles  with  every  part  of  our  conduct, 
whether  we  desire  its  counsel  or  not.  And 
what  a  man  does  in  perfect  simplicity, 
without  the  least  suspicion  of  its  being  bad, 
his  heart  cannot  condemn  him  for,  nor  will 
He  that  knows  the  heart  condemn  him. 
If  there  was  any  previous  culpable  negli- 
gence or  inattention  which  1^  him  to  a 
wrong  judgment,  or  hindered  his  forming  a 
right  one,  that  I  do  not  exculpate.  I  only 
consider  the  action  done,  and  the  disposi- 
tion with  which  it  was  done,  without  its 
previous  circumstances.  And  in  this  there 
appeara  nothing  that  merits  disapproba- 
tion. As  little  can  it  merit  any  degree  of 
moral  approbation,  because  there  was  neither 
good  nor  ill  intended.  And  the  same  may 
be  said  when  conscience  pronounces  the 
action  to  be  indifferent 

If,  in  the  second  place,  I  do  what  my 
conscience  pronounces  to  bo  bad  or  dubi- 
ous, I  am  guilty  to  myself,  and  justly  de- 
serve the  disapprobation  of  others.  Nor 
am  I  less  guilty  in  this  case,  though  what 
I  judged  to  be  bad  should  happen  to  be 
good  or  indifferent.  I  did  it  believing  it 
to  be  bad,  and  this  is  an  immorality. 

Lastly,  If  I  do  what  my  conscience  pro* 
nounces  to  bo  right  and  my  dutv,  either  I 
have  some  regard  to  duty,  or  I  have  none. 
The  last  is  not  supposablc;  for  I  believe 
there  is  no  man  so  abandoned  but  that  he 
docs  what  he  believes  to  bo  his  duty,  with 
more  assurance  and  alacrity  upon  that  ac- 
count. The  more  weight  the  rectitude  of 
the  action  has  in  determining  mo  to  do  it, 
the  more  I  approve  of  my  own  conduct. 
And  if  my  worldly  interest,  my  ap|)etites, 
or  incliiiation«  draw  me  stmngly  the  con- 
[396,  397] 
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tmy  way,  my  following  the  dictates  of  my 
eonacienoe,  in  opposition  to  these  motives, 
adds  to  the  moral  worth  of  the  action. 


t981 
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on  a  man  acts  from  an  erroneous 
judgment,  if  his  error  be  invincible,  all 
agree  that  he  is  inculpable.  But  if  his 
error  be  owing  to  some  previous  negligence 
or  inattention,  there  seems  to  be  some  dif- 
ference among  moralists.  This  difference, 
however,  is  only  seeming,  and  not  real 
For  wherdn  lies  the  fault  in  this  case  ?  It 
most  be  granted  by  all,  that  the  laalt  lies 
in  this  and  solely  in  this,  that  he  was  not 
at  due  pains  to  have  his  judgment  well  in- 
formed. Those  moralists,  therefore,  who 
consider  the  action  and  the  previous  conduct 
that  led  to  it  as  one  whole,  find  something 
to  blame  in  the  whole;  and  they  do  so 
most  justly.  But  those  who  take  this  whole 
to  pieces,  and  consider  what  is  blameable 
and  what  is  right  in  each  part,  find  all  that 
is  blameable  in  what  preceded  this  wrong 
judgment,  and  nothing  but  what  is  ap- 
provable  in  what  followed  it 

Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  that  a  man 
believes  that  God  has  indispensably  re- 
quired him  to  observe  a  very  rigorous  fast 
in  Lent ;  and  that,  from  a  regard  to  this 
supposed  divine  command,  he  &8ts  in  such 
manner  as  is  not  only  a  great  mortification 
to  his  appetite,  but  even  hurtful  to  his 
health. 

His  superstitious  opinion  may  be  the 
effect  of  a  culpable  negligence,  for  which 
he  can  by  no  means  be  justified.  Let  him, 
therefore,  bear  all  the  blame  upon  this  ac- 
count that  he  deserves.  But  now,  having 
this  opinion  fixed  in  his  mind,  shall  he  act 
according  to  it  or  against  it  ?  Surely  we 
cannot  hesitate  a  moment  in  this  case.  It 
is  evident  that,  in  following  the  light  of 
his  judgment,  he  acts  the  part  of  a  good 
and  pious  man ;  whereas,  in  actinz  contrary 
to  his  judgment,  he  would  be  guilty  of  wil- 
ful disobedience  to  his  Maker. 

If  my  servant,  by  mistaking  my  orders, 
does  the  contrary  of  what  I  commanded, 
believing,  at  the  same  time,  that  ho  obeys 
my  orders,  there  may  bo  some  fault  in  his 
mistake,  but  to  charge  him  with  the  crime 
of  disobedience,  would  be  inhuman  and  un- 
just.    [399] 

These  determinations  appear  to  me  to 
have  intuitive  evidence,  no  less  than  that 
of  mathematical  axioms.  A  man  who  is 
come  to  years  of  understanding,  and  who 
has  exercised  hb  faculties  in  judging  of 
right  and  wrong,  sees  their  truth  as  he  sees 
daylight.  Metaphysical  arguments  brought 
against  them  have  the  some  effect  as  when 
brought  against  the  evidence  of  sense  :  they 
may  puzzle  and  confound,  but  they  do  not 
e  invinoe.  It  appears,  evident,  therefore, 
that  those  actions  only  can  truly  be  calieil 
[398-400] 


virtuous,  or  deserving  of  moral  approba- 
tion, which  the  agent  believed  to  be  right, 
and  to  which  he  was  influenced,  more  or 
less,  by  that  belief. 

If  it  should  be  objected,  That  this  prin- 
ciple makes  it  to  be  of  no  consequence  to  a 
man*s  morals,  what  his  opinions  may  be, 
providing  he  acts  agreeably  to  them,  the 
answer  is  easy. 

Morality  requires,  not  only  that  a  man 
should  act  according  to  hb  judgment,  but 
that  he  should  use  the  best  means  in  his 
power  that  his  judgment  be  according  to 
truth.  If  he  fiul  in  either  of  these  points,  he 
is  worthy  of  blame ;  but,  if  he  fail  in  neither, 
I  see  not  wherein  he  can  be  blamed. 

When  a  man  must  act,  and  has  no  longer 
time  to  ddiberate,  he  ought  to  act  accord- 
ing to  the  light  of  his  conscience,  even  when 
he  is  in  an  error.  But,  when  he  has  time 
to  deliberate,  he  ought  surely  to  use  all  the 
means  in  his  power  to  be  rightly  informed. 
When  he  has  done  so,  he  may  still  be  in 
an  error ;  but  it  is  an  invincible  error,  and 
and  cannot  justly  be  imputed  to  him  as  a 
fault.     [400J 

A  iecond  objection  is,  That  we  imme- 
diately approve  of  benevolence,  gratitude, 
and  other  primary  virtues,  without  inquiring 
whether  they  are  practised  from  a  per- 
suasion that  they  sre  our  duty.  And  the 
Uws  of  God  place  the  sum  of  virtue  in 
loving  Gk)d  and  our  neighbour,  without  any 
provision  that  we  do  it  from  a  persuasion 
that  we  ought  to  do  so. 

The  answer  to  this  objection  is,  That  the 
love  of  God,  the  love  of  our  neighbour, 
justice,  gratitude,  and  other  primary  vir- 
tues, are,  by  the  constitution  of  human 
nature,  necessarily  accompanied  with  a  con- 
viction of  their  being  morally  good.  Wo 
may,  therefore,  safely  presume,  that  these 
things  are  never  disjoined,  and  that  eveiy 
man  who  practises  these  virtues  does  it 
with  a  good  conscience.  In  judging  of 
men's  conduct,  we  do  not  suppose  thmgs 
which  cannot  happen,  nor  do  the  laws  of 
God  give  decisions  upon  impossible  cases, 
as  they  must  Imve  done  if  the^  supposed 
the  case  of  a  man  who  thought  it  contrary 
to  his  duty  to  love  God  or  to  love  mankind. 

But  if  we  wish  to  know  how  the  laws  of 
God  determine  the  point  in  question,  we 
ought  to  observe  their  decision  writh  rc^ptfd 
to  such  actions  as  may  appear  good  to  one 
man  and  ill  to  another.  And  here  the 
decisions  of  scripture  are  clear :  "  Let  tvery 
man  be  pertuaded  in  hi*  own  mind  ;" — "  He 
that  doubteth  t<  condemned  if  he  eat,  f>ecause 
fte  eateth  not  </  faith,  for  whatsoever  is  not 
of  faith  is  sin  r^^^  To  him  that  esteemeth 
anything  to  be  unclean,  it  is  unclean,**  The 
Scripture  often  placeth  the  sum  of  virtue  in 
^*  livinr/  in  all  (jood  conscience,^*  in  acting 
HO  "  that  our  heatts  cofid.mn  Ui  not,** 
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The  last  objection  I  shall  mentioo  is  a 
metaphysical  one  urged  by  Mr  Hume. 

It  is  a  favourite  point  in  his  system  of 
morals,  Thai  justice  is  not  a  natural  but  an 
artificial  virtue.  To  prove^this,  he  has  ex- 
ert^ the  whole  strength  of  his  reason  and 
eloquence.  And  as  the  principle  we  arc 
considering  stood  in  his  way,  he  takes  pains 
to  refute  it     [401] 

"  Suppose,"  says  he,  "  a  person  to  have 
lent  me  a  sum  of  money,  on  condition  tliat  it 
be  restored  in  a  few  days.  After  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term,  he  demands  the  sum.  I  ask, 
what  reason  or  motive  have  I  to  restore  the 
money  ?  It  will  perhaps  be  said,  That  my 
regard  to  justice  and  abhorrence  of  villany 
and  knavery  are  su£Bcient  reasons  for  me.** 
And  this,  he  acknowledges,  would  be  a 
satisfactory  answer  to  a  man  in  his  civilized 
state,  and  when  trained  up  according  to  a 
certain  discipline  and  education.  *'  But, 
in  his  rude  and  more  natural  condition,** 
says  he,  '*  if  you  arc  pleased  to  call  such  a 
condition  natural,  this  answer  would  be  re- 
jected as  perfectly  unintelligible  and  sophis- 
tical. 

*^  For  wherein  consists  this  honesty  and 
justice  ?  Not  surely  in  the  external  action. 
it  must,  therefore,  consist  in  the  motive 
from  which  the  external  action  is  derived. 
This  motive  can  never  be  a  regard  to  the 
honesty  of  the  action.  For  it  is  a  plain 
fallacy  to  say,  Tliat  a  virtuous  motive  is 
requbite  to  render  an  action  honest,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  tliat  a  regard  to  the  honesty 
is  the  motive  to  the  action.  We  can  never 
have  a  regard  to  the  virtue  of  an  action 
unless  the  action  be  antecedently  virtuous.** 

And,  in  another  place — "  To  suppose 
that  the  mere  regard  to  the  virtue  of  the 
action  is  that  which  rendered  it  virtuous,  is 
to  reason  in  a  circle.  An  action  niu&t  be 
virtuous  before  we  can  Iiave  a  ri'gard  to  its 
virtue.  Some  virtuous  motive,  therefore, 
must  bo  antecedent  to  that  reganl.  Nur 
is  this  merely  a  metaphysical  subtilty,'*  &e. 
(Treatise  of  Human  Nature^  Book  HI. 
Part  ii.  Sect.  1.) 

I  am  not  to  consider,  at  this  time,  how 
tliis  reasoning  is  applied  to  supi>ort  the 
author's  opinion,  That  juntice  is  not  a  na- 
tural but  an  artificial  virtue.  I  conf^ider  it 
only  as  far  OS  it  opposes  the  principle  I 
have  been  endeavouring  to  establish,  Tluit, 
to  render  an  action  truly  virtuous,  the  agent 
must  have  some  regartl  to  its  rectitude. 
And  I  conceive  the  whole  force  of  the  rea- 
soning amounts  to  this  : —     [402] 

When  we  judge  an  action  to  Imj  good  or 
bad,  it  must  have  been  so  in  its  own  nature 
antecedent  to  that  judgment,  otherwise  the 
judgment  is  erroneous.  If,  therefore,  the 
action  be  good  in  its  nature,  the  judgment 
of  the  agent  cannot  make  it  bad,  nor  can 
his  judgment  make  it  giMxl  if,  in  itn  nature, 


it  be  bad.  For  this  would  be  to  ascribe  to 
our  judgment  a  strange  magical  power  to 
transform  the  nature  of  things,  and  to  say, 
that  my  juJging  a  thing  to  ( e  what  it  ia 
not,  makes  it  really  to  be  what  I  erron- 
eously judge  it  to  bo.  This,  I  think,  vs  the 
objection  in  its  full  strength.  And,  in  an- 
swer to  it — 

[1.]  First,  If  we  could  not  loose  this 
metaphysical  knot,  I  think  we  might  fairly 
and  honestly  cut  it,  because  it  fixes  an  ab- 
surdity upon  the  clearest  and  most  indis- 
putable principles  of  morals  and  of  common 
sense.  For  I  appeal  to  any  man  whether 
there  bo  any  principle  of  morality,  or  any 
principle  of  common  sense,  more  clear  and 
indisputable  than  that  which  we  just  now 
quoted  from  the  Apostle  Paul,  That,  al- 
though a  thing  l}e  not  unclean  in  itself,  yet 
to  him  that  esteemeth  it  to  be  unclean,  to 
him  it  is  unclean.  But  the  metaphysical 
argument  makes  this  absurd.  For,  says 
the  metaphysician.  If  the  thing  was  not  nn- 
cleau  in  itself,  you  judged  wrong  in  esteem- 
ing it  to  be  uudean  ;  and  what  can  be  more 
absurd  tlwn  that  your  esteeming  a  thing  to 
be  what  it  is  not,  should  make  it  what  you 
erroneously  esteem  it  to  be  ?     [403] 

Let  us  try  the  edge  of  this  argument  in 
another  instance.  Nothing  is  more  evident 
than  that  an  action  does  not  merit  the  name 
of  benevolent,  unless  it  be  done  from  a  be- 
lief that  it  tends  to  promote  the  good  of  our 
neighbour.  But  this  is  absurd,  says  the 
meta])hysician.  For,  if  it  be  not  a  bene- 
volent action  in  itself,  your  belief  of  its 
tendency  cannot  change  its  nature.  It  is 
absurd  that  your  erroneous  belief  should 
make  the  action  to  be  what  you  bcUeve  it 
to  be.  Nothing  is  more  evident  than  that 
a  man  who  tells  the  truth,  believing  it  to 
be  a  lie,  is  guilty  of  falsehood ;  but  the 
metnphyKician  would  make  this  to  be  ab- 
surd. 

I  n  a  word,  if  there  be  any  strength  in 
this  argument,  it  would  follow.  That  a  man 
might  be,  in  the  highest  degree,  virtuous, 
without  tlio  least  regard  to  virtue  ;  that  he 
might  be  very  benevolent,  without  ever  in- 
tending to  do  a  good  office  ;  very  malicious, 
without  ever  intending  any  hurt ;  very  re- 
vengeful, without  ever  intending  to  retaliate 
an  injury ;  very  grateful,  without  ever  in- 
tending to  return  a  benefit ;  and  a  man  of 
strict  veracity,  with  an  intention  to  lie. 
We  might,  therefore,  reject  this  reasoning, 
as  repugnant  to  self-evident  truths,  though 
we  were  not  able  to  iwint  out  the  fallacy  of 
it. 

2.  But  let  us  try,  in  the  <f rone/ place, 
whether  the  fallacy  of  this  argument  may 
not  be  discovered. 

We  ascribe  moral  goodness  to  actions 

coiisidored  abstractly,  without  any  relation 

to  the  ngrnt.     We  likewise  ascribe  moral 
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goodness  to  an  agent  on  account  of  an  action 
he  has  dune;  we  call  it  a  good  action, 
though,  in  this  case,  the  goodness  is  properly 
in  the  man,  and  is  only  by  a  figure  ascribed 
to  the  action.  Now,  it  is  to  be  considered, 
whether  moral  goodness,  when  applied  to  an 
action  considered  abstractly,  has  the  same 
meaning  as  when  we  apply  it  to  a  man  on 
account  <•£  that  action ;  or  whether  we  do 
not  unawares  cliange  the  meaning  of  the 
word,  according  as  we  apply  it  to  the  one 
or  to  the  other.     [404] 

The  action,  considered  abstractly,  has 
neither  understanding  nor  will ;  it  is  not 
accountable,  nor  can  it  be  under  any  moral 
obligation.  But  all  these  things  arc  essen- 
tial to  that  moral  goodness  which  belongs 
to  a  man ;  for,  if  a  man  had  not  under- 
standing and  wUl,  he  could  have  no  moral 
goodness.  Hence  it  follows  necessarily, 
that  the  moral  goodness  which  wo  ascribe 
to  an  action  considered  abstractly,  and  that 
which  we  ascribe  to  a  person  for  doing  that 
action,  are  not  the  saifie.  Tlie  meaning  of 
the  word  is  changed  when  it  is  applied  to 
these  different  subjects. 

This  will  be  more  evident,  when  we  con- 
sider what  is  meant  by  the  moral  goodness 
which  we  ascribe  to  a  man  for  doing  an 
action,  and  what  by  the  goodness  which  be- 
longs to  the  action  considered  abstractly. 
A  good  action  in  a  man  b  that  in  which  he 
applied  hb  intellectual  powers  proi>erly, 
in  order  to  judge  what  he  ought  to  do,  and 
acted  according  to  his  best  judgment  This 
is  all  that  can  be  required  of  a  moral  agent ; 
and  in  this  his  moral  goodness,  in  any  good 
action,  consists.  But  is  this  the  goodness 
which  wo  ascribe  to  an  action  considered 
abstractly  ?  No,  surely.  For  the  action, 
considered  abstractly,  is  neither  endowed 
with  judgment  nor  with  active  power ;  and, 
therefore,  can  have  none  of  that  goodness 
which  we  ascribe  to  the  man  for  doing  it. 

But  what  do  we  mean  by  goodness  in  an 
action  considered  abstractly  ?  To  me  it 
appears  to  lie  in  this,  and  in  this  only. 
That  it  is  an  action  which  ought  to  be  done 
by  those  who  have  the  power  and  oppor- 
tunity, and  the  capacity  of  perceiving  their 
obligation  to  do  it.  I  would  gladly  know 
of  any  man,  what  other  moral  goodness  can 
be  in  an  action  considered  abstractly.  And 
this  goodness  is  inherent  in  its  nature,  and 
inseparable  from  it  No  opinion  or  judg- 
ment of  an  agent  can  in  the  least  alter  its 
nature. 

Suppose  the  action  to  be  that  of  reliev- 
ing an  innocent  person  out  of  great  distress. 
This  surely  has  all  the  moral  goodness  that 
an  action,  considered  abstractly,  can  have. 
Yet,  it  is  evident  that  an  agent,  in  reheving 
a  person  in  distress,  nuty  liave  no  moral 
goodness,  may  have  great  merit,  or  may 
have  great  demerit.  [405] 
[404-406] 


Suppose,  y?r«/.  That  mice  cut  the  cords 
which  bound  the  distressed  person,  and  so 
bring  him  relief.  Is  there  mural  goodness 
in  this  act  of  the  mice  ? 

Suppose,  secondly,  That  a  man  maliciously 
relieves  the  distressed  person,  in  order  to 
plunge  him  into  greater  distress.  In  this 
action,  there  is  surely  no  moral  goodness, 
but  much  malice  and  inhumanity. 

If,  in  the  last  place,  we  suppose  a  person, 
from  real  sympathy  and  humanity,  to  bring 
relief  to  the  distressed  person,  with  consider- 
able expense  or  danger  to  himself — here  is 
an  action  of  real  worth,  which  every  heart 
approves  and  every  tongue  praises.  But 
wherein  lies  the  worth  ?  Not  in  the  action 
considered  by  itself,  which  was  common  to 
all  the  three,  but  in  the  man  who,  on  this 
occasion,  acted  the  part  which  became  a 
good  man.  He  did  what  his  heart  approved, 
and  therefore  he  is  approved  by  God  and 
man. 

Upon  the  whole,  if  we  distinguish  between 
that  goodncRS  which  may  be  ascribed  to  an 
action  considered  by  itself,  and  that  good- 
ness which  we  ascribe  to  a  man  when  he 
puts  it  in  execution,  we  shall  find  a  key  to 
this  metaphysical  lock.  We  admit  that 
the  goodness  of  an  action,  considered  ab- 
stractly, can  have  no  dependence  upon  the 
opinion  or  belief  of  an  agent,  any  more  than 
the  truth  of  a  proposition  depends  upon  our 
believing  it  to  be  true.  But,  when  a  man 
exerts  his  active  power  well  or  ill,  there  is 
a  moral  goodness  or  turpitude  which  we 
figuratively  impute  to  the  action,  but  which 
is  truly  and  properly  imputable  to  the  man 
only ;  and  this  goodness  or  turpitude  de- 
pends very  much*  upon  the  intention  of  the 
agent,  and  the  opinion  he  luid  of  his  action. 
[40C] 

This  distinction  has  been  understood  in 
all  ages  by  those  who  gave  any  attention  to 
morals,  though  it  has  been  variously  ex- 
pressed. Tlie  Cireek  moralists  gave  the 
name  of  ««d^«w  to  an  action  good  in  itself ; 
such  an  action  might  be  done  by  the  most 
worthless.  But  an  action  done  with  a  right 
intention,  which  implies  real  worth  in  the 
agent,  they  called  nuri^^mf*^  The  distino- 
tif>n  is  explained  by  Cicero  in  his  "  Offices.** 
He  calls  the  first  offieium  medium,  and  the 
second  offieium  peifeclum,  or  reclum.'f  In 
the  scholastic  ages,  an  action  good  in  itself 
was  said  to  be  materially  good,  and  an  action 
dune  with  a  right  intention  was  called /orm- 


*  It  should  have  heeu  Mtil— >•*  dcpendi  altc^rthf  r,** 
&C-H. 

t  The  ««5r«w  fwV«»  or  oJUcium  medium^  WM 
never  called  ainaply  either  x«J^^»c»  or  qffieium  nhoag^ 
frequently  mi  rely  auV#»  ReW  was  protwbly  led  into 
the  in«»take  l.j  an  crronet)U«  reading,  (uncounte 
nancedby  any  M*.,  and  coi.trary  lo  the  unWeral 
.tnnl.wy  of  the  Stoical  hinguace),  which  I'earce,  in 
hi8  edition,  inlnKlucetl  into  the  third  chapter  of  the 
rir»t  book  of  C  iccro'i  Oflicei.— H. 
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alijf  good.  This  last  way  of  cxpresBing  the 
distinction  is  still  familiar  among  Theo- 
logians ;  but  Mr  Hume  seems  not  to  have 
attended  to  it,  or  to  have  thought  it  to  be 
words  without  any  meaning. 

Mr  Hume,  in  the  section  already  quoted, 
tells  us  with  great  assurance—*'  In  short, 
it  may  be  established  as  an  undoubted 
maxim,  tliat  no  action  can  be  virtuous  or 
morally  good,  unit  as  there  be  in  human 
nature  some  motive  to  produce  it,  distinct 
from  the  sense  of  its  morality.*'  And  upon 
this  maxim  he  founds  many  of  liis  reason- 
ings on  the  subject  of  morals. 

Whether  it  be  consistent  with  Mr  Hume's 
own  system,  tliat  an  action  may  be  pro- 
duced merely  from  the  sense  of  its  morality, 
without  any  motive  of  agrecableness  or 
utility,  I  shall  not  now  inf^uire.  But,  if  it 
be  true,  and  I  think  it  evident  to  every  man 
of  common  understanding,  tliat  a  judge  or 
an  arbiter  acts  the  most  virtuous  part  when 
his  sentence  is  pnxlucctl  by  no  other  motive 
but  a  regard  to  justice  and  a  good  con- 
science— ^nay,  when  al(  other  motives  dis- 
tinct from  tiiis  arc  on  the  other  side : — if 
this,  I  say,  be  true,  then  that  undoubted 
maxim  of  Mr  Hume  mu»t  be  false,  and  all 
the  conclusions  built  upon  it  must  fall  to  the 
ground.     [407] 

From  the  principle  I  have  endeavoured 
to  establish,  I  think  some  consequences  may 
be  drawn  with  regard  to  the  theory  of 
morals. 

Ftrsty  If  there  be  no  virtue  without  the 
belief  that  what  we  do  is  ri^ht,  it  follows, 
that  a  moral  faculty — that  is,  a  power  of 
discerning  moral  goodness  and  tur[utudc  in 
human  conduct— is  essential  to  every  being 
capable  of  virtue  or  vico.  A  bein;;  v«ho  has 
no  more  conception  of  moral  giHxlness  and 
baseness,  of  ri;;ht  and  wrung,  than  a  blind 
man  hath  of  c«  flours,  can  ha%*e  no  regard  to 
it  in  his  conduct,  and  therefore  can  neither 
be  virtuous  nor  vicious. 

He  may  liave  qualities  that  are  agreeable 
or  disagrofable,  useful  or  hurtful ;  so  may 
a  plant  vr  a  machine.  And  we  sometimes 
use  the  word  rirfue-  in  sueh  n  latitude  as  to 
siiniify  any  :i;;retaliU*  or  useful  quality,  as 
when  we  s|H.'ak  of  the  virtues  of  plants. 
But  wo  are  now  ii]H*aUing  of  virtue  in  the 
strict  and  proper  kmi^c,  as  it  siiniities  that 
quality  in  a  man  wliieh  is  the  object  of 
moral  approbation. 

This  virtue  a  man  eouM  not  have,  if  he 
had  not  a  p^twor  of  discerning  a  ri^ht  ,ind  a 
wrong  in  human  coiuluct,  and  of  Itcinj*  in- 
fluenced by  tliat  di.-'^vmmont-  For  in  so 
far  only  he  is  virtuous  as  he  is  guided  in  his 
conduct  by  that  part  of  his  constitution. 
Brutes  do  not  appear  to  have  any  such 
power,  and  tbeivforc  are  not  moral  or  ac- 
countable amitiu  They  are  capable  of 
cultnre  ami  aiseipline,  Iml  im4  ef  virtuous 


or  criminal  conduct.  Even  human  crea- 
tures, in  infancy  and  non-age,  are  not  moRu 
agents,  because  their  moral  faculty  is  not 
}*et  unfolded.  These  sentiments  are  sup- 
ported by  the  common  sense  of  mankind, 
which  has  alwa\'S  determined  tliat  neither 
brutes  nor  infants  can  be  indicted  for  crimen. 
[408] 

It  is  of  small  consequence  what  name  wc 
give  to  this  moral  power  of  the  human 
mind  ;  but  it  is  so  important  a  part  of  our 
constitution  as  to  deserve  an  appropriated 
namOi  The  name  of  contcienee^  as  it  is  the 
most  common,  seems  to  me  as  proper  as 
any  that  has  been  given  it.  I  find  no  fault 
with  the  name  moral  sente,  although  I  con- 
ceive this  name  has  given  occasion  to  some 
mistakes  concerning  the  nature  of  our  moral 
power.  Modem  philosophers  have  conceived 
of  the  external  senses  as  having  no  other 
office  but  to  give  us  certain  sensations,  or 
simple  conceptions,  which  we  could  not  have 
without  them.  And  this  notion  has  been 
applied  to  the  moral  sense.  But  it  seems 
to  me  a  mistaken  notion  in  both.  By  the 
sense  of  seeing,  I  not  only  have  the  con- 
ception of  the  different  colours,  but  I  per- 
ceive one  Ixxly  to  be  of  this  colour,  anoUier 
of  that.  In  like  manner,  by  my  moral 
sen^e,  I  not  only  have  the  conceptions  of 
right  and  wrong  in  conduct,  but  I  perceive 
this  conduct  to  be  right,  thai  to  be  wrong, 
and  that  indifferent.  All  our  senses  arc 
judging  faculties,*  so  also  is  conf-cicnce. 
Nor  b  this  p«>wcr  only  a  judge  of  our  own 
actions  and  those  of  others — it  is  likewise  a 
principle  of  action  in  all  good  men  ;  and  so 
far  only  can  our  conduct  be  denominated 
virtuous  as  it  is  influenced  by  this  prin- 
ciple. 

A  seconri  consequence  from  the  principle 
bid  down  in  this  cliapter  is,  that  thefoniul 
nature  and  essence  of  that  virtue  which  is 
the  ubji-ct  of  moral   approbation   consists 

I  neither  in  a  prudent  pn.tsccutionof  our  pri- 
vate interiT't,  nor  in  benevolent  aflTt^ctioiis 
towards  oihers.  nor  in  qualities  useful  or 
airrttaMr  tn  our«olve«  or  to  others,  nor  in 
sjkin]\tthiziii::  with  the  pasMons  and  affec- 
tions of  others,  and  in  at  tun  in  ir  our  o^ii 
OMtduct  to  the  tone  of  other  men*s  pas- 
sions :  but  it  consists  in  living  in  all  good 

'  conscience — that  is.  in  using  the  l^est  means 

'  in  our  power  to  know  our  duty,  and  acting 

'  accoriUrcly. 

rrudenee  is  a  ^incc.  Benevolence  is  a 
virtue.  Fortitude  is  a  virtue :  but  the  essence 
and  formal  nature  of  Virtue  must  lie  in 
something  that  is  coirimcn  to  all  these,  and 
to  every  other  virtuew  And  this  I  conceive 
can  I*  nothing  else  but :  V  rfefitwfe  of  such 
con  ftK-f  anti  tu rp'ituif  •/  r.f  ,r  nirary,  trh irh 
h  JiMtmed  ly  a  c^-^mL  ncn.     And  so  Car 


r  jiN"«i  r. 


v.] 


OF  JUSTICE. 


Gol 


<Mily  he  is  viiiaous  as  he  pursues  the  fonner 
and  avoids  the  latter.   [4Q0] 


CHAPTER  V. 

WHBTHIR  JUbTXCB  BK  ▲  NATURAL  OR  AN 
ARTIFICIAL  VIRTUE. 

Mr  H  UMB*8  philosophy  concerning  morals 
was  first  presented  to  the  world  in  uie  third 
volnmeof  his  <*  Treatise  of  Human  Nature," 
in  the  year  1740 ;  afterwards  in  his  '<  In- 
quiry eonoeming  the  Principles  of  Morals," 
which  was  first  published  by  itself,  and  then 
in  several  editions  of  his ''  Essays  and  Trea- 


In  these  two  works  on  morals,  the  system 
is  the  same.  A  more  popular  arrangement, 
great  embdlishment,  and  the  omission  of 
some  metaphysical  reasonings,  have  given  a 
preference  in  the  public  esteem  to  the  last ; 
but  I  find  neither  any  new  principles  in  it, 
nor  any  new  arguments  in  support  of  the 
system  common  to  both. 

In  this  system,  the  proper  object  of  Moral 
Approbation  is  not  actions  or  any  voluntary 
exertion,  but  qualities  of  mind — that  is, 
natural  affections  or  passions,  which  are  in- 
voluntary, a  part  of  the  constitution  of  the 
man,  and  common  to  us  with  many  brute 
animals.  When  we  praise  or  blaime  any 
vMnntary  action,  it  is  only  considered  as  a 
sign  of  tiie  natural  affection  from  which  it 
flows,  and  from  which  all  its  merit  or  demerit 
is  derived. 

Moral  Approbation  or  DisapprobaHoHy  is 
not  an  Aei  qf  the  Judgment,  which,  like  all 
acts  of  judgment,  must  be  true  or  false ; 
it  is  only  a  certain  Feeling,  which,  from 
the  constitution  of  human  nature,  arises 
upon  contemplating  certain  characters,  or 

? qualities  of  mind,  coolly  and  impartially. 
410] 

This  feeling,  when  agreeable,  is  moral 
approbation ;  when  disagreeable,  disappro- 
bation. The  qualities  of  mind  which  pro- 
duce this  agreeable  feeling,  are  the  moral 
virtues ;  and  those  that  produce  the  disa- 
greeable, the  vices. 

These  preliminaries  beiug  granted,  the 
question  about  the  foundation  of  morals  is 
reduced  to  a  simple  question  of  fact — to  wit. 
What  are  the  qualities  of  mind  which  pro- 
duce, in  the  diuntercsted  observer,  the  feel- 
ing of  approbation,  or  the  contrary  feel- 
ing? 

In  answer  to  this  question,  the  author 
endeavours  to  prove,  by  a  very  copious  in- 
unction. That  all  personal  merit,  all  virtue, 
all  that  u  the  object  of  moral  approbation, 
eoosists  in  the  qualities  of  mind  which  arc 
agreeable  or  ua^ul  to  the  person  who  pos- 
sesses them,  or  to  others. 

The  dulee  and  the  utile  Is  the  wh^lr  sum 
[409-41 1"] 


of  merit  in  every  character,  in  every  quality 
of  mind,  and  in  every  action  of  life.  Tliere 
is  no  room  left  for  that  honcsium  which 
Cicero  thus  defines  i^Honestum  igitur  id 
intelligimtUt  quod  tale  est,  ut  delracta  omm 
utilitate^  sine  uUia  premiie  ft  uriibusve,  per 
eeipmm  jure  pots'U  laudari^^  [  Db  Finibus, 
ii.  14.] 

Among  the  ancient  moralists,  the  Epicu- 
reans were  the  only  sect  who  denied  that 
there  is  any  such  thing  as  hone$tum,  or 
moral  worth,  distinct  from  pleasure.  In 
this,  Mr  Hume*8  system  agrees  with  theirs. 
For  the  addition  of  utility  to  pleasure,  as  a 
foundation  of  morals,  miUces  only  a  verbal, 
but  no  real  difference.  What  is  useful  only 
has  no  value  in  itself ;  but  derives  all  its 
merit  from  the  end  for  which  it  is  useful. 
That  end,  in  this  system,  is  agreeableness, 
or  pleasure ;  so  that,  in  both  systems,  plea- 
sure is  the  only  end,  the  only  thing  that  is 
good  in  itself,  and  desirable  for  its  own  sake ; 
and  virtue  derives  all  its  merit  from  its 
tendency  to  produce  pleasure.     [411] 

Agreeableness  and  utility  are  not  moral 
conceptions,  nor  have  they  any  connection 
with  morality.  What  a  man  does,  merely 
because  it  is  agreeable,  or  useful  to  pro- 
cure what  is  agreeable,  is  not  virtue.  There- 
fore the  Epicurean  system  was  justly  thought, 
by  Cicero,  and  the  best  moralists  among 
the  ancients,  to  subvert  morality,  and  to 
substitute  another  principle  in  its  room, 
and  this  system  is  liable  to  the  same  cen- 
sure. 

In  one  thing,  however,  it  differs  remark- 
ably itom  that  of  Epicurus.  It  allows  that 
there  are  disinterested  affections  in  human 
nature ;  that  the  love  of  children  and  rela- 
tions, friendship,  gratitude,  compassion,  and 
humanity,  are  not,  as  Epicurus  maintained, 
different  modifications  of  self-love,  butsimple 
and  original  parts  of  the  human  constitu- 
tion ;  that,  when  interest,  or  envy,  or  re- 
venge, pervert  not  our  disposition,  wo  are 
inclined,  from  natural  philanthropy,  to  de- 
sire, and  to  be  pleased  with  the  happiness 
of  the  human  kind. 

All  this,  in  opposition  to  the  Epicurean 
system,  Mr  Iluinc  maintains  with  great 
strength  of  reason  and  eloquence,  and,  in 
this  respect,  liis  system  is  more  liberal  and 
dbinterested  than  that  of  the  Greek  phi- 
losopher. According  to  Epicurus,  virtue  is 
whatever  is  agreeable  to  ourselves— accord- 
ing to  Mr  Hume,  every  quality  of  mind 
that  is  agreeable  or  useful  to  ourselves  or 
to  others. 

This  theory  of  the  nature  of  virtue,  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  enlarges  greatly  the 
catalogue  of  moral  virtues,  by  bringing  intp 
that  catalogue  every  quality  of  mind  tlia\ 
is  useful  or  agreeable.  Nor  does  there 
appear  any  good  reason  why  the  useful  and 
agreeable  qnnlitics  of  \^\  ti\v\  of  fortui:^ 
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as  well  as  those  of  the  mind,  should  not 
have  a  place  among  moral  virtues  in  this 
s^rstem.  They  have  the  essence  of  vir- 
tue; that  is,  agreeableness  and  utility — 
why  then  should  they  not  have  the  name  ? 
[412] 

But,  to  compensate  this  addition  to  the 
moral  virtues,  one  class  of  them  seems  to 
be  greatly  degraded  and  deprived  of  all 
intnnsic  merit.  The  useful  virtues,  as  was 
above 'Observed,  are  only  ministering  ser- 
vants of  the  agreeable,  and  purveyors  for 
them ;  they  must,  therefore,  bo  so  far  in- 
ferior in  dignity  as  hardly  to  deserve  the 
same  name. 

Mr  Hume,  however,  gives  the  name  of 
9irtu€  to  both ;  and,  to  distinguish  them, 
calls  the  agreeable  qualities  natural  virtues, 
and  the  useful  artijtoial. 

The  natural  virtues  are  those  natural 
affections  of  the  human  constitution  which 

give  immediate  pleasure  in  their  exercise, 
uch  are  all  the  benevolent  affections. 
Nature  disposes  to  them,  and  from  their 
own  nature  they  are  agreeable,  both  when 
we  exercise  them  ourselves,  and  when  we 
contemplate  their  exercise  in  others. 

The  artificial  virtues  are  such  as  are 
esteemed  solely  on  account  of  their  utility, 
either  to  promote  the  good  of  society — as 
justice,  fidelity,  honour,  veracity,  allegiance, 
chastity ;  or  on  account  of  their  utility  to 
the  possessor — as  industry,  discretion,  fru- 
gality, secrecy,  order,  perseverance,  fore- 
thought, judgment,  and  others,  of  which,  he 
says,  many  pages  could  not  contain  ihe 
catalogue. 

This  general  view  of  Mr  Hume's  system 
concerning  the  foundation  of  morals,  seemed 
necessary,  in  order  to  understand  distinctly 
the  meaning  of  that  principle  of  his,  which 
is  to  be  the  subject  of  this  chapter,  and  on 
which  he  has  bestowed  much  labour — to 
wit,  that  justice  is  not  a  natural  but  an 
artificial  virtue.     [413] 

This  system  of  the  foundatitm  of  virtue  is 
BO  contradictory  iu  many  of  its  essential 
points  to  the  account  we  have  before  given 
of  the  active  powers  of  human  nature,  that, 
if  the  one  be  true,  the  other  must  be 
false. 

If  God  has  given  to  man  a  power  which 
we  call  conscience,  the  moral  factUty,  the 
tense  of  duty,  by  which,  when  he  comes  to 
years  of  understanding,  he  perceives  certain 
things  that  depend  on  his  will  to  be  his 
duty,  and  other  things  to  be  base  and  un- 
worthy ;  if  the  notion  of  duty  be  a  simple 
conception,  of  its  own  kind,  and  of  a  differ- 
ent nature  from  the  conceptions  of  utility 
and  agreeableness,  of  interest  or  reputation  ; 
if  tills  moral  faculty  be  the  prerogative  of 
man,  and  no  vestige  of  it  be  found  in  brute 
animals ;  if  it  be  given  us  by  God  to  regu- 
late all  onr  animaT  affections  and  passions ;  | 


if  to  be  governed  by  it,  be  the  gloiy  of  man 
and  the  image  of  God  in  hva  son],  and  to 
disregard  its  dictates  be  his  dishononr  and 
depravity — I  say,  if  these  things  be  so,  to 
seek  the  fouudation  of  morality  in  the  affec- 
tions which  we  have  in  common  with  the 
brutes,  is  to  seek  the  living  among  the 
dead,  and  to  change  the  glory  of  man,  and 
the  image  of  God  in  his  soul,  into  the  simi- 
litude of  an  ox  that  eateth  grass. 

If  virtue  and  vice  be  a  matter  of  choice, 
they  must  consist  in  voluntary  actions,  or 
in  fixed  purposes  of  acting  according  to  a 
certain  rule  when  there  is  opportunity,  and 
not  in  qualities  of  mind  which  are  involun- 
tary. 

It  is  true  that  every  virtue  is  both  agree- 
able and  useful  in  the  highest  degree ;  and 
that  every  quality  that  is  agreeable  or  use- 
ful, has  a  merit  upon  that  account.  But 
virtue  has  a  merit  peculiar  to  itself,  a  merit 
which  does  not  arise  from  its  being  useful 
or  agreeable,  but  from  its  being  virtue. 
This  merit  is  discerned  by  the  same  faculty 
by  which  we  discern  it  to  be  virtue,  and 
by  no  other.     [414] 

We  give  the  name  of  eateem  both  to  the 
regard  we  have  for  things  useful  and  agree- 
able, and  to  the  regard  we  have  for  virtue ; 
but  these  are  different  kinds  of  esteem.  I 
esteem  a  roan  for  his  ingenuity  and  learn- 
ing— I  esteem  him  for  his  moral  worth.  The 
sound  of  esteem  in  both  these  speeches  *i8 
the  same,  but  its  meaning  is  very  dif- 
ferent. 

Good  breeding  is  a  very  amiable  quality ; 
and  even  if  I  knew  that  the  man  had  no 
motive  to  it  but  its  pleasure  and  utility  to 
himself  and  others,  I  should  like  it  still ; 
but  I  would  not  in  that  cose  call  it  a  moral 
virtue. 

A  (log  has  a  tender  concern  for  her  pup- 
pics  ;  so  has  a  man  for  his  children.  The 
natural  affection  is  the  same  in  both,  and 
Ih  amiable  in  both.  But  why  do  we  impute 
moral  virtue  to  the  man  on  account  of  this 
concern,  and  not  to  the  dog  ?  The  reason 
surely  is.  That,  in  the  man,  the  natural 
affection  is  accompanied  with  a  sense  of 
duty ;  but  in  the  dog  it  is  not  The  same 
thing  may  be  said  of  all  the  kind  affections 
common  to  us  with  the  brutes.  They 
are  amiable  qualities;  but  they  are  not 
moral  virtues. 

What  has  been  said  relates  to  Mr  Hume*a 
system  in  general.  We  are  now  to  con- 
sider his  notion  of  the  particular  virtue  of 
justice — That  its  merit  consists  wholly  in  its 
utility  to  society. 

That  justice  is  highly  useful  and  neces- 
sary in  society,  and,  on  that  account,  ought 
to  be  loved  and  esteemed  by  all  that  love 
mankind,  will  readily  be  granted.  And  as 
justice  is  a  social  virtue,  it  is  true  also,  that 
tliere  could  be  no  exercise  of  it,  and,  per- 
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baps,  we  should  have  do  conception  of  it, 
without  society.  But  this  is  equally  true 
of  the  natural  affections  of  benevolence, 

Satitude,  friendship,  and  compassion,  which 
r  Hume  makes  to  be  the  natural  virtues. 
[416] 

It  may  be  granted  to  Mr  Hume,  that 
men  have  no  conception  of  the  virtue  of  jus- 
tice till  they  have  lived  some  time  in  so- 
ciety. It  b  purely  a  moral  conception,  and 
our  moral  conceptions  and  moral  judgments 
are  not  bom  with  us.  They  grow  up  by 
degrees,  as  our  reason  does.  Nor  do  I  pre- 
tend to  know  how  early,  or  in  what  oitler, 
we  acquire  the  conception  of  the  several  vir- 
tues. The  conception  of  justice  supposes 
some  exercise  of  the  moral  faculty,  which, 
being  the  noblest  part  of  the  human  con- 
stitution, and  that  to  which  all  its  other 
parts  are  subservient,  appears  l&tesi. 

It  may  likewise  be  granted,  that  there  is 
DO  animal  affection  ui  human  nature  that 
prompts  OS  immediately  to  acts  of  justice, 
as  such.  We  have  natural  affections  of  the 
animal  kind,  which  immediately  prompt  us 
to  acts  of  kindness ;  but  none,  that  I  know, 
that  has  the  same  relation  to  justicOi  The 
▼ery  conception  of  justice  supposes  a  moral 
lacolty ;  but  our  natural  kind  affections  do 
not ;  otherwise  we  must  allow  that  brutes 
have  this  faculty. 

What  I  nudntain  ia,firsty  That  when  men 
oome  to  the  exercise  of  their  moral  faculty, 
they  perceive  a  turpitude  in  injustice,  as 
they  do  in  other  crimes,  and  consequently 
an  obligation  to  justice,  abstracting  from  the 
consideration  of  its  utility.  And,  secondly^ 
That,  as  soon  as  men  have  any  rational  con- 
ception of  a  favour,  and  of  an  injury,  they 
must  have  the  conception  of  justice,  and 
perceive  its  obligation  distinct  from  its  util- 
ity. 

The  first  of  these  points  hardly  admits  of 
any  other  proof  but  an  appeal  to  the  sent- 
iments of  every  honest  man  and  every 
man  of  honour,  Whether  his  indignation  is 
not  immediately  inflamed  against  an  atro- 
cious act  of  villany,  without  the  cool  consi- 
deration of  its  distant  consequences  upon 
the  good  of  society  ?     [416] 

We  might  appeal  even  to  robbers  and  pi- 
rates, whether  they  have  not  had  great  strug- 
gles with  their  conscience,  when  they  first 
resolved  to  break  through  all  the  rules  of 
justice  ;  and  whether,  in  a  solitary  and  ser- 
ious hour,  they  have  not  frequently  felt  Uie 
pangs  of  guilt  They  have  very  often  con- 
fessed this  at  a  time  when  all  disguise  is  laid 
aside. 

The  common  good  of  society,  though  a 
pleasing  object  to  all  men,  when  presented 
to  their  view,  hardly  ever  enters  into  the 
thoughts  of  the  far  peatest  part  of  mankind  ; 
and,  if  a  regard  to  it  were  the  sole  motive  to 
justioe,  the  number  of  honest  men  must  be 
[415-417] 


small  indeed.  It  would  be  confined  to 
the  higher  ranks,  who,  by  their  educa- 
tion or  by  their  office,  are  led  to  make 
the  public  good  an  object ;  but  that  it  is  so 
confined,  I  believe  no  man  will  venture  to 
afiirm. 

The  temptations  to  injustice  are  strong- 
est in  the  lowest  class  of  men ;  and,  if  na- 
ture had  provided  no  motive  to  oppose  those 
temptations,  but  a  sense  of  public  good, 
there  would  not  be  found  an  honest  man 
in  that  class. 

To  all  men  that  arc  not  greatly  corrupt- 
ed, injustice,  as  well  as  cruelty  and  ingra- 
titude, is  an  object  of  disapprobation  on  its 
own  account  There  is  a  voice  within  us 
that  procbiims  it  to  be  base,  unworthy,  and 
deserving  of  punishment 

That  there  is,  in  all  ingenuous  natures, 
an  antipathy  to  roguery  and  treachery,  a 
reluctance  to  the  thoughts  of  villany  and 
baseness,  we  have  the  testimony  of  Mr 
Hume  himself;  who,  as  I  doubt  not  but  he 
felt  it,  has  expressed  it  very  strongly  in  the 
conclusion  to  his  *'  Enquiry,**  and  acknow- 
ledged that,  in  some  cases,  without  this  re- 
luctance and  antipathy  to  dishonesty,  a  sen- 
sible knave  would  find  no  sufficient  motive 
from  public  good  to  be  honest     [417] 

I  shall  give  the  passage  at  large  from  the 
"  Enquiry  concerning  the  Principles  of 
Morals,**  Section  9,  near  the  end. 

"Treating  vice  with  the  greatest  can- 
dour, and  making  it  all  possible  concessions, 
we  must  acknowledge  that  there  is  not,  in 
any  instance,  the  smallest  pretext  for  giv- 
ing it  the  preference  above  virtue,  with  a 
view  to  self-interest;  except,  perhaps,  in 
the  case  of  justice,  where  a  man,  taking 
things  in  a  certain  light,  may  often  seem  to 
be  a  loser  by  his  integrity.  And,  though  it 
is  allowed  that,  without  a  regard  to  property, 
no  society  could  subsist ;  yet,  according 
to  the  imperfect  way  in  which  human  af- 
fairs are  conducted,  a  sensible  knave,  in 
particular  incidents,  may  think  that  an  act 
of  iniquity  or  infidelity  will  make  a  consider- 
able i^dition  to  hb  fortune,  without  causing 
any  considerable  breach  in  the  social  union 
and  confederacy.  That  honesty  is  the  heat 
policy,  may  be  a  good  general  rule,  but  it 
is  liable  to  many  exceptions :  and  he,  it  may 
perhaps  be  thought,  conducts  himself  with 
most  wisdom,  who  observes  the  general 
rule,  and  takes  advantage  of  all  the  excep- 
tions. 

'*  I  must  confess  that,  if  a  man  think  that 
this  reasoning  much  requires  an  answer,  it 
will  be  a  little  difficult  to  find  any  which 
will  to  him  appear  satisfactory  and  con- 
vincing. If  his  heart  rebel  not  against  such 
pernicious  maxims,  if  he  feel  no  reluctance 
to  the  thoughts  of  vilUny  and  baseness,  he 
has  indeed  lost  a  considerable  motive  to  vir- 
tue, and  we  may  expect  that  his  practice 
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will  be  answerable  to  his  specuUtion.  Bat, 
in  all  ingenuoos  natures,  the  antipathy  to 
treachery  and  roguery  is  too  strong  to  be 
counterbalanced  by  any  views  of  profit  or 
pcNcuniary  advantage.  Inward  peace  of 
mind,  consciousness  of  inte^pity,  a  satisfac- 
tory review  of  our  own  conduct — these  are 
circumstances  very  requisite  to  happiness, 
and  will  be  chenshed  and  cultivated  by 
every  honest  man  who  feels  the  importance 
of  them.'*    [418] 

The  reasoning  of  the  senaiUe  knave  in 
this  passage,  seems  to  me  to  be  justly 
founded  upon  the  principles  of  the  ''  En- 
quiry" and  of  the ''  Treatise  of  Human  Na- 
ture,** and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  author  should  find  it  a  little  difficult  to 
five  any  answer  which  would  appear  satis- 
nctory  and  convincing  to  such  a  man.  To 
counterbalance  this  reasoning,  he  puts  in 
the  other  scale  a  reluctance,  an  antipathy, 
a  rebellion  of  the  heart  against  such  perni- 
cious maxims,  which  is  felt  by  ingenuous 
natures. 

Let  us  consider  a  little  the  force  of  Mr 
Hume*s  answer  to  this  sensible  knave,  who 
reasons  upon  his  own  principles.  I  think 
it  is  either  an  acknowledgment  that  there 
is  a  natural  judgment  of  conscience  in  man, 
that  injustice  and  treachery  is  a  base  and 
unworthy  practice — which  is  the  point  I 
would  establish ;  or  it  has  no  force  to 
convince  either  tho  knave  or  an  honest 
man. 
f  A  clear  and  intuitive  judgment,  resulting 
from  the  constitution  of  human  nature,  is 
sufficient  to  overbalance  a  train  of  subtile 
reasoning  on  the  other  side.  Thus  the  test- 
imony of  our  senses  is  sufficient  to  over- 
balance all  the  subtile  arguments  brought 
against  their  testimony.  And,  if  there  be 
a  like  testimony  of  conscience  in  favour  of 
honesty,  all  the  subtile  reasoning  of  the 
knave  against  it  onght  to  be  rejected  with- 
out examination,  as  falUcious  and  sophist- 
ical, because  it  concludes  against  a  self-evi- 
dent principle ;  just  as  we  reject  the  subtile 
reasoning  of  the  metaphysician  against  the 
evidence  of  sense. 

If,  therefore,  the  refuctancty  the  antipa^ 
thy,  tho  rebellion  of  the  heart  against  injust- 
ice, which  Mr  Hume  sots  against  the  rea- 
soning of  the  knave,  include  in  their  mean- 
iiig  a  natural  intuitive  judgment  of  con- 
science, that  injustice  is  base  and  unworthy, 
the  reasoning  of  the  knave  is  convincingly 
answered ;  but  tho  principle,  That  Justice 
is  an  artificial  virtue^  approved  solely  for  its 
utility,  is  given  up.     [419] 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  antipathy,  re- 
luctance, and  rebellion  of  heart,  imply  no 
judgment,  but  barely  an  uneasy  feeling,  and 
that  not  natural,  but  acquired  and  artificial, 
the  answer  is  indeed  very  agreeable  to  the 
principles  of  the  <<  Enquiry,**  bat  has  no 


force  to  convince  the  knave,  or  any  other 
man. 

The  knave  is  here  supposed  by  Mr  Hume 
to  have  no  such  feelings,  and  therefore  the 
answer  does  not  touch  his  case  in  the  lewat^ 
but  leaves  him  in  the  full  possession  of  his 
reasoning.  And  inffenuaus  natures,  who 
have  these  feelings,  are  left  to  delibefate 
whether  they  wul  yield  to  acquired  and 
artificial  feelings,  in  opposition  to  rules  of 
conduct,  which,  to  their  best  jodgment, 
appear  wise  and  prudent. 

The  secofui  thing  I  proposed  to  shew  was, 
That,  as  soon  as  men  have  any  rational 
conception  of  a  favour  and  of  an  injorj, 
they  must  have  the  conception  of  justice, 
and  perceive  its  obligation. 

The  power  with  which  the  Author  of 
nature  hath  endowed  us,  may  be  employed 
either  to  do  good  to  our  fellow.men,  or  to 
hurt  them.  When  we  employ  our  power 
to  promote  the  good  and  happiness  of  others, 
this  is  a  benefit  or  favour ;  when  we  employ 
it  to  hurt  them,  it  is  an  injury.  Justice 
fills  up  the  middle  between  these  twa  It 
is  such  a  conduct  as  does  no  injury  to 
others;  but  it  does  not  imply  the  doing 
them  any  favour.     [420] 

The  notions  of  tk  favour  and  of  aminjury, 
appear  as  early  in  Uie  mind  of  man  as  any 
rational  notion  whatever.  They  are  dis- 
covered, not  by  bmguage  only,  but  by  cer- 
tain affections  of  mind,  of  whidi  they  are 
the  natural  objects.  A  fiivour  naturallj 
produces  gratitude.  An  injury  done  to  onr- 
selves  pn^uoes  resentment ;  and  even  when 
done  to  another,  it  produces  indignation. 

I  take  it  for  granted  thai  grautode  and 
resentment  are  no  less  natural  to  the  haman 
mind  than  hunger  and  thirst;  and  that 
those  affections  are  no  less  naturally  ex- 
cited by  their  proper  objects  and  occasions 
than  these  ap|>etites. 

It  is  no  less  evident,  that  the  proper  and 
formal  object  of  gratitude  is  a  person  who 
has  done  us  a  favour ;  that  of  resentment, 
a  person  who  has  done  us  an  injury. 

Before  the  use  of  reason,  the  distinction 
between  a  favour  and  an  agreeable  office  is 
not  perceived.  Every  action  of  another 
person  which  gives  present  pleasure  pro- 
duces love  and  good  will  towards  the  agent. 
Every  action  tlwt  gives  pain  or  uneafllness 
produces  resentment  This  is  common  to 
man  before  the  use  of  reason,  and  to  tho 
moro  sagacious  brutes;  and  it  shews  no 
conception  of  justice  in  either. 

But,  as  we  grow  up  to  tho  use  of  reason, 
the  notion,  both  of  a  favour  and  of  an  in- 
jury, grows  moro  distinct  and  better  de- 
fined. It  is  not  enough  that  a  good  office 
be  done ;  it  must  be  done  from  good  will, 
and  with  a  good  intention,  otherwise  it  is 
no  favour,  nor  docs  it  produce  gratitude. 

I  have  heard  of  a  physician  who  gave 
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spiders  in  a  modiciue  to  a-wopsical  patient, 
with  an  intention  to  poison  him,  and  that 
this  medicine  cured  the  patient,  contrary 
to  the  intention  of  the  physician.  Surely 
no  gratitude,  hut  resentment,  war>  due  by 
the  patient,  when  he  knew  the  real  state  of 
the  case.  It  is  evident  to  every  man,  that 
a  benefit  arismg  from  the  action  of  another, 
either  without  or  against  his  intention,  is 
not  a  motive  to  gratitude ;  that  is,  is  no 
favour.  [421] 

Another  thing  implied  in  the  nature  of  a 
favour  is,  that  it  be  not  due.  A  man  may 
save  my  credit  by  paying  what  he  owes  me. 
In  this  case,  what  he  does  tends  to  my 
benefit,  and  perhaps  is  done  with  that  in- 
tention ;  but  it  is  not  a  favour — it  is  no  more 
than  he  was  bound  to  do. 

If  a  servant  do  his  work  and  receive  his 
wages,  there  is  no  favour  done  on  either 
part,  nor  any  object  of  gratitude ;  because, 
though  each  party  has  benefited  the  other, 
yet  neither  has  done  more  than  he  was 
bound  to  do. 

What  I  infer  from  this  is.  That  the  con- 
ception of  a  favour  in  every  man  come  to 
years  of  understanding,  implies  the  concep- 
tion of  things  not  due,  and  consequently  the 
conception  of  things  that  are  due. 

A  negative  cannot  be  conceived  by  one 
who  has  no  conception  of  the  correspondent 
positive.  Not  to  be  due  is  the  negative  of 
being  due ;  and  he  who  conceives  one  of 
them  must  conceive  both.  The  conception 
of  things  due  and  not  due  must  therefore  be 
found  in  every  mind  which  has  any  rational 
conception  of  a  fiivour,  or  any  rational  senti- 
ment of  gratitude. 

If  we  consider,  on  the  other  hand,  what 
an  injury  is  which  is  the  object  of  the  na- 
tural passion  of  resentment,  every  man, 
capable  of  reflection,  perceives,  that  an  in- 
jury implies  more  than  being  hurt.  If  I 
be  hurt  hy  a  stone  falling  out  of  the  wall, 
or  by  a  flash  of  lightning,  or  by  a  convul- 
sive and  involuntary  motion  of  another 
man*s  arm,  no  injury  is  done,  no  resent- 
ment raised  in  a  man  that  has  reason.  In 
this,  as  in  all  moral  actions,  there  must  be 
the  will  and  intention  of  the  agent  to  do  the 
hurt    [422] 

Nor  is  this  sufficient  to  constitute  an  in- 
jury. The  man  who  breaks  my  fences,  or 
treads  down  my  com,  when  he  cannot 
otherwise  preserve  himself  from  destruc- 
tion, who  has  no  injurious  intention,  and  is 
willing  to  indemnify  me  for  the  hurt  which 
necessity,  and  not  ill  will,  led  him  to  do,  is 
not  injurious,  nor  is  an  object  of  resentment. 

The  executioner  who  does  his  duty  in 
cutting  off  the  head  of  a  condemned  crim- 
inal, is  not  an  object  of  resentment.  He 
does  nothing  unjust,  and  therefore  nothing 
injorioua. 

From  this  it  is  evident,  that  an  injury, 
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the  object  of  the  natural  passion  of  resent- 
ment, implies  in  it  the  notion  of  injustice. 
And  it  is  no  less  evident  that  no  man  can 
have  a  notion  of  injustice  without  having 
the  notion  of  justice. 

To  sum  up  what  has  been  said  upon  this 
point,  a  favour,  an  act  of  justice,  and  an 
injury,  are  so  related  to  one  another  that 
he  who  conceives  one  must  conceive  the 
other  two.  They  lie,  as  it  were,  in  one 
line,  and  resemble  the  relations  of  greater, 
less,  and  equal.  If  one  understands  what  is 
meant  by  one  line  being  greater  or  less  than 
another,  he  can  be  at  no  loss  to  understand 
what  is  meant  by  its  being  equal  to  the 
other ;  for,  if  it  be  neither  greater  nor  less, 
it  must  be  equal. 

In  like  manner,  of  those  actions  by  which 
we  profit  or  hurt  other  men,  a  favour  is 
moro  than  justice,  an  injury  is  less ;  and 
that  which  is  neiUier  a  favour  nor  an  in- 
jury is  a  just  action. 

As  soon,  therefore,  as  men  come  to  have 
any  proper  notion  of  a  favour  and  of  an  in- 
jury ;  as  soon  as  they  have  any  rational 
exercise  of  gratitude  and  of  resentment — so 
soon  they  must  have  the  conception  of  just- 
ice and  of  injustice ;  and,  if  gratitude  and 
resentment  be  natural  to  man,  which  Mr 
Hume  allows,  the  notion  of  justice  must  be 
no  less  natural.     [423] 

The  notion  of  justice  carries  inseparably 
along  with  it  a  perception  of  its  moral  obli- 
gation. For,  to  say  that  such  an  action  is 
an  act  of  justice,  that  it  is  due,  that  it  ought 
to  be  done,  that  we  are  under  a  moral  obli- 
gation to  do  it,  are  only  different  ways  of 
expressing  the  same  thing.  It  is  true,  that 
we  perceive  no  high  degree  of  moral  worth 
in  a  merely  just  action,  when  it  is  not  op- 
posed by  interest  or  passion ;  but  we  per- 
ceive a  high  degree  of  turpitude  and  demerit 
in  unjust  actions,  or  in  the  omission  of  what 
justice  requires. 

Indeed,  if  there  were  no  other  argument 
to  prove  that  the  obligation  of  justice  is 
not  solely  derived  from  its  utility  to  procure 
what  ia  agreeable  either  to  ourselves  or  to 
society,  Uiis  would  be  sufficient,  that  the 
very  conception  of  justice  implies  its  obli- 
gation. The  morality  of  justice  is  included 
m  the  very  idea  of  it :  nor  is  it  possible  that 
the  conception  of  justice  can  enter  into  tho 
human  mind,  witnout  carrying  along  with 
it  the  conception  of  duty  and  moral  obliga- 
tion. Its  obligation,  therefore,  is  insepar- 
able from  its  nature,  and  is  not  derived 
solely  from  its  utility,  either  to  ourselves  or 
to  society. 

We  may  farther  observe,  that,  as  in  all 
moral  estimation,  every  action  takes  its 
denomination  from  the  motive  that  pro- 
duces it ;  so  no  action  can  properly  be  de- 
nominated an  act  of  justice,  unless  it  be 
done  from  a  regard  to  justice.     [424] 
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If  a  man  pays  his  debt,  only  that  he  may 
not  be  cast  mto  prison,  he  is  not  a  just  man, 
becauFe  prudence,  and  not  justice,  is  his 
rootivei  And  if  a  mau,  from  benevolence 
and  charity,  gives  to  another  what  is  really 
due  to  him,  but  what  he  believes  not  to  be 
due,  this  is  not  an  act  of  justice  in  him,  but 
of  charity  or  benevolence,  because  it  is  not 
done  from  a  motive  of  justice.  These  are 
self-evident  truths ;  nor  is  it  less  evident, 
that  what  a  man  does,  merely  to  procure 
something  agreeable,  either  to  himself  or 
to  others,  is  not  an  act  of  justice,  nor  has 
the  merit  of  iustice. 

Good  music  and  good  cookery  have  the 
merit  of  utility,  in  procuring  what  is  agree- 
able both  to  ourselves  and  to  society ;  but 
they  never  obtained  among  nuuikind  the 
denomination  of  moral  virtues.  Indeed,  if 
this  author*s  system  be  well  founded,  great 
injustice  has  been  done  them  on  tliat  ac- 
count 

I  shall  now  make  some  observations  upon 
the  reasoning  of  this  author,  iu  proof  of  his 
iavourite  principle.  That  justice  is  not  a 
natural  but  an  artificial  virtue ;  or,  as  it  is 
expressed  in  the  "  Enquiry,**  That  public 
utility  is  the  sole  origin  of  justice,  and  that 
reflections  on  the  beneficial  consequences  of 
this  virtue,  are  the  sole  foundation  of  its 
merit. 

1.  It  must  be  acknowle<lged  that  this 
principle  has  a  necessary  connection  with 
his  system  concerning  the  foundation  of  all 
virtue ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
ho  hath  taken  so  much  pains  to  support  it ; 
for  the  whole  system  must  stand  or  fall  with 
it 

If  the  dulce  and  the  utile — that  is,  plea- 
sure, and  what  is  useful  to  procure  ])leasuro 
— be  the  whole  merit  of  virtue,  justice  can 
have  no  merit  beyond  its  utility  to  procure 
pleasure.  If,  ou  the  other  hand,  an  intrin- 
sic worth  in  justice,  and  demerit  in  hi  just- 
ice, be  discerned  by  every  man  that  hath 
a  conscience ;  if  there  be  a  natural  principle 
in  the  constitution  of  man  by  which  justice 
is  approved,  and  injustice  disapproved  and 
condemned — then  the  whole  of  this  laboured 
system  must  fall  to  the  ground.     [425] 

2.  We  may  observe,  That,  as  justice  is 
directly  oppcwed  to  injury,  and  as  there  are 
various  ways  in  which  a  man  may  be  in- 
jured, so  there  muHt  be  various  branches  of 
iustice  opposed  to  the  different  kinds  of 
injury. 

A  man  may  be  injured,  firtty  in  his  per- 
son, by  wounding,  maiming,  or  killing  him  ; 
secondJp,  in  his  family,  by  robbing  him  of 
his  children,  or  any  way  injuring  those  ho 
is  bound  to  protect ;  thirdlt/y  in  his  liberty, 
by  confinement ;  fourthly,  in  his  reputation ; 
fifthly,  in  his  goods,  or  property  ;  and, 
lastly,  in  the  vioUtion  of  contracts  or  en- 
gagements made  with  him.     Tliis  enumera- 


tion, whether  complete  or  not,  is  sufficient 
for  tho  present  puqiose. 

The  different  branches  of  justice,  opposed 
to  these  different  kinds  of  injury,  are  com- 
monlv  expressed  by  saying,  that  an  innocent 
man  has  a  right  to  the  safety  of  his  person 
and  family,  a  right  to  his  liberty  and  reput- 
ation, a  right  to  his  goods,  and  to  fidelity 
to  engagements  made  with  him*  To  say 
that  he  has  a  right  to  these  things,  haspre- 
cbcly  the  same  meaning  as  to  say  that 
justice  requires  that  he  should  be  permitted 
to  enjoy  them,  or  that  it  is  unjust  to  violate 
them  ;  for  injustice  is  the  violation  of  right, 
and  justice  is  to  yield  to  every  man  what  is 
his  right 

These  things  being  understood  as  the 
simplest  and  most  common  ways  of  express- 
ing the  various  branches  of  justice,  we  are 
to  consider  how  far  Mr  Hume*8  reasoning 
proves  any  or  all  of  them  to  be  artificial,  or 
grounded  solely  upon  public  utility.  The 
last  of  them,  fidelity  to  engsgements,  is  to 
be  tho  subject  of  the  next  chapter,  and, 
therefore,  I  shall  say  notliing  of  it  in  this. 
[420] 

The  four  first  named— to  wit,  the  right  of 
an  innocent  man  to  the  safety  of  his  person 
and  family,  to  his  liberty  and  reputation, 
are,  by  the  writers  on  jurisprudence,  called 
natural  rights  of  man,  because  they  are 
grounded  in  tho  nature  of  man  as  a  rational 
and  moral  agent,  and  arc  by  his  Creator 
committed  to  hia  care  and  keeping.  By 
being  called  natural  or  innatr,  they,  are 
distinguished  from  acquired  rights,  which 
supi>OBe  some  previous  act  or  deed  of  man 
by  which  they  are  acquired ;  whereas  natu- 
ral rights  suppose  nothing  of  this  kind. 

When  a  inaifs  natural  rights  arc  violated, 
he  iierceives  intuitively,  and  he  feels  that  he 
is  injured.  The  feeling  of  his  heart  arises 
from  the  judgment  of  his  understanding; 
fur,  if  he  did  not  believe  that  tho  hurt  was 
intended,  and  unjustly  intended,  he  would 
not  havo  that  feeling.  He  perceives  that 
injury  is  done  to  himself,  and  tliat  he  has  a 
right  to  redress.  The  natural  principle  of 
resentment  is  roused  by  the  view  of  its  pro- 
per object,  and  excites  him  to  defend  his 
rij^ht.  Even  the  injurious  person  is  con- 
scious of  his  doing  injury ;  he  dreads  a  just 
retaliation  ;  and,  if  it  bo  in  the  power  of  the 
injured  person,  he  expects  it  as  due  and  de- 
served. 

That  these  sentiments  spring  up  in  the 
mind  of  man  as  naturally  as  his  body  grows 
to  its  proper  stature ;  that  they  are  not  the 
birth  of  instruction,  either  of  parents, 
priests,  philosophers,  or  politicians,  but  the 
pure  growth  of  nature — cannot,  I  think, 
without  effrontery,  be  denied.  We  find 
them  equally  strong  in  the  most  savage  and 
in  tho  most  civilized  tribes  of  mankind; 
and  nothing  can  weaken  them  but  an  invete- 
[425,  i'26l 
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rata  habit  of  rapine  and  bloo  Ished,  which 
bennmbs  the  conscience,  and  turns  men  into 
wild  beasts. 

The  public  good  is  very  properly  con- 
■idered  by  the  judge  who  punishes  a  private 
injury,  but  seldom  enters  into  the  Uiought 
of  the  injured  person.  In  all  criminal  law, 
the  redress  due  to  the  private  sufferer  is 
distinguished  from  that  which  is  due  to  the 
poblic ;  a  distinction  which  could  have  no 
foundation,  if  the  demerit  of  injustice  arose 
Bolely  from  its  hurting  the  public  And 
erery  man  is  consciousof  a  specific  differ- 
ence between  the  resentment  he  feels  for  an 
injury  done  to  himself,  and  his  indignation 
against  a  wrong  done  to  the  public.     [427] 

I  think,  therefore,  it  is  evident  that,  of 
the  six  branches  of  justice  we  mentioned, 
four  are  natural,  in  the  strictest  sense,  being 
Ibanded  upon  the  constitution  of  man,  and 
antecedent  to  all  deeds  and  conventions  of 
society ;  so  that,  if  there  were  but  two  men 
upon  the  earth,  one  might  be  unjust  and 
injurious,  and  the  other  injured. 

But  does  Mr  Hume  maintain  the  con- 
trary ? 

To  this  question  I  answer,  That  his  doc- 
trine seems  to  imply  it ;  but  I  hope  he  meant 
it  not 

He  affirms,  in  general,  that  justice  is  not 
a  natural  virtue ;  that  it  derives  its  origin 
solely  from  public  utility ;  and  that  reflec- 
tions on  the  beneficial  consequences  of  this 
▼irtue,  are  the  sole  foundation  of  its  merit 
He  mentions  no  particular  branch  of  just- 
ice as  an  exception  to  this  general  rule ; 
yet  justice,  in  common  language,  and  in  all 
the  writers  on  jurisprudence  I  am  acquainted 
with,  comprehends  the  four  branches  above 
mentioned.  His  doctrine,  therefore,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  construction  of 
words,  extends  to  these  four,  as  well  as  to 
the  two  other  branches  of  justice. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  attend  to  his 
long  and  Ubonred  proof  of  this  doctrine,  it 
appears  evident  that  he  had  in  his  eye  only 
two  particnlar  branches  of  justice.  No 
part  of  his  reasoning  applies  to  the  other 
four.  He  seems,  I  know  not  why,  to  have 
taken  up  a  confined  notion  of  justice,  and 
to  have  restricted  it  to  a  regard  to  property 
and  fidelity  in  contracts.  As  to  other 
branches  he  is  silent  He  nowhere  says, 
that  it  is  not  naturally  criminal  to  rob  an 
innocent  man  of  his  life,  of  his  children,  of 
his  liberty,  or  of  his  reputation ;  and  I  am 
apt  to  think  he<never  meant  it     [428] 

The  only  philosopher  I  know  who  has 
had  the  assurance  to  maintain  this,  is  Mr 
Hobbes,  who  makes  the  state  of  nature  to 
be  a  state  of  war,  of  every  man  against 
every  man ;  and  of  such  a  war  in  which 
every  man  has  a  right  to  do  and  to  acquire 
whatever  his  power  can,  by  any  means,  ac- 
eomplish — that  is,  a  state  wherein  neither 


right  nor  injury,  justice  nor  injustice,  can 
possibly  exist 

Mr  Hume  mentions  this  system  of 
Hobbes,  but  without  adopting  it,  though  he 
allows  it  the  authority  of  Cicero  in  its  favour. 

He  says,  in  a  note,  '<  This  fiction  of  a 
state  of  nature  as  a  state  of  war  was  not 
first  started  by  Mr  Hobbes,  as  is  commonly 
imagined.  Plato  endeavours  to  refute  an 
hypothesis  very  like  it,  in  the  2d,  3d,  and 
4th  books,  '  De  Republica.*  Cicero,  on 
the  contrary,  supposes  it  certain  and  uni- 
versally acknowledged,  in  the  following  pas- 
sage," &c — Pro  Sexlio,  §  42. 

The  passage,  which  he  quotes  at  large 
from  one  of  Cicero*s  orations,  seems  to  me 
to  require  some  straining  to  make  it  tally 
with  the  system  of  Mr  Hobbes.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  Mr  Hume  might  have  added.  That 
Cicero,  in  his  orations,  Jike  many  other 
pleaders,  sometimes  says  not  what  he  be- 
lieved, but  what  was  fit  to  support  the  cause 
of  his  ctient.  That  Cicero*s  opinion,  with 
regard  to  the  natural  obligation  of  justice, 
was  very  different  from  that  of  Mr  Hobbes, 
and  even  from  Mr  Hume*s,  is  very  well 
known.     [4291 

3.  As  Mr  Hume,  therefore,  has  said 
nothing  to  prove  the  four  branches  of  just- 
ice which  relate  to  the  innate  rights  of 
men,  to  be  artificial,  or  to  derive  their  ori- 
gin solely  from  public  utility,  I  proceed  to 
the  fifth  branch,  which  requires  us  not  to 
invade  another  man*s  property. 

The  right  of  property  is  not  innate,  but 
acquired.  It  is  not  grounded  upon  the  con- 
stitution ol  man  ;  but  upon  his  actions. 
Writers  on  jurisprudence  have  explained 
its  origin  in  a  manner  that  may  satisfy  every 
man  of  common  understanding. 

The  earth  is  given  to  men  in  common 
for  the  purposes  of  life,  by  the  bounty  of 
Heaven.  But,  to  divide  it,  and  appropriate 
one  part  of  its  produce  to  one,  another  part 
to  another,  must  be  the  work  of  men  who 
have  powder  and  understanding  given  thenu 
by  which  every  man  may  accommodate  hiuK 
self  without  hurt  to  any  other. 

This  common  right  of  every  man  to  what 
the  earth  produces,  before  it  be  occupied 
and  appropriated  by  others,  was,  by  ancient 
moralists,  very  properly  compared  to  the 
right  which  every  citizen  had  to  the  public 
theatre,  where  every  man  that  came  might 
occupy  an  empty  seat,  and  thereby  acquire 
a  right  to  it  while  the  entertainment  histed , 
but  no  man  had  a  right  to  dispossess  an- 
other. - 

The  earth  is  a  great  theatre,  furnished  by 
the  Almighty,  with  perfect  wisdom  and 
goodness,  for  the  entertainment  and  employ- 
ment of  all  mankind.  Here  every  man  has 
a  right  to  accommodate  himself  as  a  spec- 
tator, and  to  perform  his  part  as  an  actor, 
but  without  hurt  to  others. 

■    «L 
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He  who  does  so  is  a  just  man,  and  thereby 
entitled  to  some  degree  of  moral  approba- 
tion ;  and  be  who  not  only  does  no  hurt, 
but  employs  his  power  to  do  good,  is  a  good 
man,  and  is  thereby  entitled  to  a  higher  de- 
gree of  moral  approbation.  But  he  who 
jostles  and  molests  his  neighbour,  who  de- 
prives him  of  any  accommodation  which 
his  industry  has  provided  without  hurt  to 
others,  is  unjust,  and  a  proper  object  of 
resentment     [4301 

It  is  true,  therefore,  that  property  has  a 
beginning  from  the  actions  of  men,  occupy- 
ing, and,  perhaps,  improving  by  their  in- 
dustry, what  was  common  by  nature.  It  is 
true,  also,  that,  before  property  exists,  that 
branch  of  justice  and  injustice  which  re- 
gards property  cannot  exist.  But  it  is  also 
true,  that,  where  there  are  men,  there  will 
very  soon  be  property  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other, and,  consequently,  there  will  be  that 
branch  of  justice  which  attends  property  as 
its  guardian. 

There  are  tuH>  kinit  of  property  which  we 
may  distinguish. 

The  firtt  is  what  mu»t  presently  be  con- 
turned  to  sustain  life  ;  the  second^  which  is 
more  permanent,  is,  what  may  be  laid  up 
and  stored  for  the  supply  of  future  wants. 

Some  of  the  gifts  of  nature  must  be  used 
and  consumed  by  individuals  for  the  daily 
support  of  life ;  but  they  cannot  be  used 
till  they  be  occupied  and  appropriated.  If 
another  person  may,  without  injustice,  rob 
me  of  what  I  have  innocently  occupied  for 
present  subsistence,  the  necessary  conse- 
quence must  be,  that  he  may,  without  in- 
justice, take  away  my  life. 

A  right  to  life  implies  a  right  to  the  neces- 
sary means  of  life.  And  that  justice  which 
forbids  the  taking  away  the  life  of  an  inno- 
cent man,  forbids  no  less  the  taking  from 
him  the  necessary  means  of  life.  He  has 
the  same  right  to  defend  the  one  as  the 
other ;  and  nature  inspires  him  with  the 
Bti'MQ  just  resentment  of  the  one  injury  as 
of  the  other.     [431] 

The  natural  right  of  liberty  implies  a 
right  to  such  innocent  labour  as  a  man 
chooses,  and  to  the  fruit  of  that  labour.  To 
hinder  another  man*8  innocent  labour,  or  to 
deprive  him  of  the  fruit  of  it,  is  an  injust- 
ice of  the  same  kind,  and  has  the  same 
effect,  as  to  put  him  in  fetters  or  in  prison, 
and  is  equally  a  just  object  of  resentment. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  some  kind,  or  some 
degree,  of  property  must  exist  wherever 
men  exist,  and  tliat  the  right  to  such  pro- 
perty is  the  necessary  consequence  of  the 
natural  right  of  men  to  life  and  liberty. 

It  has  been  further  observed,  that  God 
has  made  man  a  sagacious  and  provident 
animal,  led  by  his  constitution  not  only  to 
occupy  and  use  what  nature  has  provided 
for  the  supply  of  his  present  wants  and 


necessities,  but  to  foresee  future  wants,  and 
to  provide  for  them ;  and  that  not  only  for 
himself,  but  for  his  family,  his  friends,  and 
connections. 

He  therefore  acts  in  perfect  conformity 
to  his  nature,  when  he  stores,  of  the  fruit 
of  his  Ubour,  what  may  afterwards  be  use- 
ful to  himself  or  to  others ;  when  he  invents 
and  fabricates  utensils  or  machines  hv  which 
his  labour  may  be  facilitated,  and  its  pro- 
duce increased ;  and  when,  by  exchanging 
with  his  fellow-roen  commodities  or  laboory 
he  accommodates  both  himself  and  them. 
These  are  the  natural  and  innocent  exer- 
tions of  that  understanding  wherewith  his 
Maker  has  endowed  him.  He  has  there- 
fore a  right  to  exercise  them,  and  to  enjoy 
the  fruit  of  them.  Every  man  who  impedes 
him  in  making  such  exertions,  or  deprives 
him  of  the  fruit  of  them,  is  injurious  and 
unjust,  and  an  object  of  just  resentment. . 

Many  brute-animals  are  led  by  inotinet 
to  provide  for  futurity,  and  to  defend  their 
store>  and  their  store-house,  against  all  in- 
vaders. There  seems  to  be  in  man,  before 
the  use  of  reason,  an  instinct  of  the  same 
kind.  When  reason  and  conscience  grow 
up,  they  approve  and  justify  this  provident 
care,  and  condemn,  as  unjust,  every  inva- 
sion of  others,  that  may  frustrate  it.  [432] 

Two  instances  of  this  provident  sagacity 
seem  to  be  peculiar  to  man :  I  mean  the 
invention  of  utensils  and  machines  for  fitfili- 
tating  labour,  and  the  making  exdianges 
with  his  fellow-men  for  mutual  benefit.  No 
tribe  of  men  has  been  found  so  rode  as  not 
to  practise  these  things  in  some  degree. 
And  I  know  no  tribe  of  brutes  that  was  ever 
observed  to  practise  them.  They  neither 
invent  nor  use  utensils  or  machines,  nor  do 
they  traffic  by  exchanges. 

From  these  observations,  I  think  it  evi- 
dent that  man,  even  in  the  state  of  nature, 
by  his  powers  of  body  and  mind,  nmy  ac- 
quire permanent  property,  or  what  we  call 
riches,  by  which  his  own  and  his  fiimily*8 
wants  are  more  liberally  supplied,  and  hb 
power  enlarged  to  requite  his  benefiMtore, 
to  relieve  objects  of  compassion,  to  make 
friends,  and  to  defend  his  property  against 
unj  ust  invaders.  And  we  know  from  history, 
that  men,  who  had  no  superior  on  earth, 
no  connection  with  any  public  beyond  their 
own  family,  have  acquired  property,  and 
had  distinct  notions  of  that  justice  and  in- 
justice of  which  it  is  tho  object. 

Every  man,  as  a  reasonable  creature,  has 
a  riglit  to  gratify  his  natural  and  innoeent 
defiires,  without  hurt  to  others.  No  desire 
is  more  natural,  or  more  reasonable,  than 
that  of  supplying  his  wants.  When  this  Ut 
done  without  hurt  to  any  man,  to  hinder  or 
frustrate  his  innocent  labour,  is  an  unjust 
violation  of  his  natural  liberty.  Private 
utility  leads  a  man  to  desire  property,  and 
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to  labour  for  it ;  and  his  right  to  it  is  only 
a  right  to  labour  for  his  own  benefit  [433] 

"niat  public  utility  is  the  sole  origin,  even 
of  that  branch  of  justice  which  regards  pro- 
perty, is  so  far  from  being  true,  that,  when 
men  confederate  and  constitute  a  public, 
under  Uws  and  government,  the  right  of 
each  indiridual  to  his  property  is,  by  that 
confederation,  abridged  and  limited.  In  the 
•tate  of  nature  every  man's  property  was 
solely  at  his  owh  disposal,  beoiuse  he  had 
no  superior.  In  civil  society  it  must  be 
subject  to  the  Uws  of  the  societv.  He  gives 
up  to  the  public  part  of  that  right  which  he 
had  in  the  state  of  nature,  as  the  price  of 
that  protection  and  security  which  he  re- 
ceives from  civil  society.  In  the  state  of 
nature,  he  was  sole  judge  in  his  own  cause, 
and  had  right  to  defend  his  property,  his 
liberty,  and  life,  as  iSu  as  his  power  reached. 
In  the  state  of  civil  society,  ho  must  sub- 
mit to  the  judgment  of  the  society,  and  ac- 
quiesce in  its  sentence,  though  he  should 
conceive  it  to  be  unjust 

What  was  said  above,  of  the  natural  right 
every  man  has  to  acquire  permanent  pro- 
perty, and  to  dispose  of  it,  must  be  under- 
stood with  this  condition.  That  no  other 
man  be  thereby  deprived  of  the  necessary 
means  of  life.  The  right  of  an  innocent 
man  to  the  necessaries  of  life,  is,  in  its 
nature,  superior  to  that  which  the  rich  nuui 
has  to  hui  riches,  even  though  they  be 
honestly  acquired.  The  use  of  riches,  or 
permanent  property,  is  to  supply  future  and 
casual  wants,  which  oueht  to  yield  to  pre- 
sent and  certain  necessity. 

As,  in  a  family,  justice  requires  that  the 
children  who  are  unable  to  labour,  and 
those  who,  by  sickness,  are  disabled,  should 
have  their  necessities  supplied  out  of  the 
common  stock,  so,  in  the  great  family  of 
God,  of  which  all  mankind  are  the  chfldren, 
justice,  I  think,  as  well  as  charity,  requires, 
that  the  necessities  of  those  who,  by  the 
providence  of  God,  are  disabled  from  sup- 
plying themselves,  should  be  supplied  from 
what  might  otherwise  be  stored  for  future 
wants.    [434] 

From  this  it  appears.  That  the  right  of 
acquiring  and  that  of  disposing  of  property, 
may  be*8ubject  to  limitations  ana  restric- 
tions, even  m  the  state  of  nature,  and  much 
more  in  the  state  of  civil  society,  in  which 
the  public  has  what  writers  in  jurisprudence 
call  an  eminsnt  dominion  over  the  property, 
as  well  as  over  the  lives  of  the  subjects,  as 
far  as  the  public  good  requires. 

If  these  principles  be  well  founded,  Mr 
Hnme*s  aiguments  to  prove  that  iustice  is 
an  artificial  viKue,  or  tnat  its  public  utility 
is  the  sole  foundation  of  its  merit,  may  be 
easily  answered. 

lie  supposes,  /r</,  a  state  in  which  nature 
has  bestowed  on  the  human  race,  such 
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without  care  or  industry,  finds  himself  pro- 
vided of  whatever  he  can  wish  or  desire.  It 
is  evident.  Buys  he,  that,  in  such  a  state, 
the  cautious,  jealous  virtue  of  iustice  would 
never  once  have  been  dreuned  of. 

It  may  be  observed,  /irft,  That  this  aren- 
ment  applies  only  to  one  of  the  six  branches 
of  justice  before  mentioned.  The  other 
five  are  not  in  the  least  affected  by  it ;  and 
the  reader  will  easily  perceive  that  this 
observation  applies  to  almost  all  his  argu- 
ments, so  that  it  needs  not  be  repeated. 

Secondly^  All  that  this  aigument  proves 
is.  That  a  state  of  -the  human  race  may  be 
conceived  wherein  no  property  exists,  and 
whero,  of  consequence,  there  can  be  no 
exercise  of  that  branch  of  justice  which  re- 
spects property.  But  does  it  follow  from 
this,  that  where  property  exists,  and  must 
exist,  that  no  regard  ought  to  be  had  to  it? 

He  next  supposes  that  the  necessities  of 
the  human  race  continuing  the  same  as  at 
present,  the  mind  is  so  enlarged  with  friend- 
ship and  eenerosity,  that  every  man  feels  as 
much  tenderness  and  concern  for  the  interest 
of  every  num,  as  for  his  own.  It  seems 
evident,  he  says,  that  the  use  of  justice 
would  be  suspended  bv  such  an  extensive 
benevolence,  nor  would  the  divisions  and 
barriers  of  property  and  obligation  have  ever 
been  thought  of.     [435] 

I  answer.  The  conduct  which  this  extensive 
benevolence  leads  to,  is  either  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  justice,  or  it  is  not.  First,  If 
there  be  any  case  where  this  benevolence 
would  lead  us  todo  injustice,  the  use  of  just- 
ice is  net  suspended.  Its  obligation  is  super- 
ior to  that  of  benevolence ;  and,  to  show  be- 
nevolence to  one,  at  the  expense  of  injustice 
to  another,  is  immoraL  .S'^cond/y,  Supposing 
no  such  case  could  happen,  the  use  of  just- 
ice would  not  be  suspended,  because  by  it 
we  must  distinguish  good  offices  to  which 
we  had  a  right,  from  those  to  which  he 
had  no  right,  and  which  therefore  require 
a  return  of  gratitude.  Thirdlj/,  Suppos- 
ing the  use  of  justice  to  be  suspended,  as 
it  must  be  in  every  case  where  it  cannot 
be  exercised.  Will  it  follow,  that  its  obliga- 
tion is  suspended,  where  there  is  access  to 
exercise  it  ? 

A  third  supposition  is,  the  reverse  of  the 
first.  That  a  society  falls  into  extreme  want 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  :  The  question  is 
put.  Whether,  in  such  a  case,  an  equal  part- 
ition of  bread,  without  regard  to  private 
property,  though  effected  by  power,  and 
even  by  violence,  would  be  reguded  as  cri- 
minal and  injurious  ?  And  the  author  con- 
ceives that  this  would  be  a  suspension  of 
the  strict  laws  of  justice. 

I  answer.  That  such  an  equal  nartition 
as  Mr  Hume  mentions,  is  so  far  nrom  be- 
ing criminal  or  injurious,  that  justice  re- 
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quires  it ;  and  surely  that  cannot  be  a  sus- 
pension of  the  laws  of  justice  wliich  is  an 
act  of  justice.  All  that  the  strictest  justice 
requires  in  such  a  case,  is,  That  the  man 
whose  life  is  preserved  at  the  expense  of 
another,  and  without  his  consent,  should 
indemnify  him  when  he  is  able.  His  case 
is  simihtr  to  that  of  a  debtor  who  is  insolv- 
ent, without  any  fault  on  his  part  Justice 
requires  that  he  should  be  forborne  till  he  is 
able  to  pay.  It  is  strange  that  Mr  Hume 
should  uiink  that  an  action,  neither  crim- 
inal nor  injurious,  should  be  a  suspension 
of  the  laws  of  justicob  This  seems  to  me  a 
contradiction ;  for  justice  and  injury  are 
contradictory  terms.     [436] 

The  next  argument  is  thus  expressed  :-— 
'*  When  any  man,  even  in  political  society, 
renders  himself,  by  crimes,  obnoxious  to 
the  public,  he  is  punished  in  his  goods  and 
person — that  is,  the  ordinary  rules  of  just- 
ice are»  with  regard  to  him,  suspended  for  a 
moment,  and  it  becomes  equitable  to  inflict 
on  him  what  otherwise  he  could  not  suffer 
without  wrong  or  injury." 

This  argument,  like  the  former,  refutes 
itselil  For  that  an  action  should  be  a  sus- 
pension of  the  rules  of  justice,  and  at  the 
same  time  equitable,  seems  to  me  a  contra- 
diction. It  is  possible  that  equity  may  in- 
terfere with  the  letter  of  human  laws,  be- 
cause all  the  cases  that  may  fall  under  them, 
cannot  be  foreseen ;  but  that  equity  should 
interfere  with  justice  is  impossible.  It  is 
strange  that  Mr  Hume  should  think  that 
justice  requires  that  a  criminal  should  be 
treated  in  the  same  way  as  an  innocent 


Another  argument  is  taken  from  public 
war.  What  is  it,  says  he,  but  a  suspension 
«of  justice  among  the  warring  parties  ?  The 
laws  of  war,  which  then  succeed  to  those 
of  equity  and  justice,  are  rules  calculated 
for  the  advantage  and  utility  of  that  parti- 
cular state  in  which  men  are  now  placed. 

1  answer,  when  war  is  undertaken  for  self, 
defence,  or  for  reparation  of  intolerable  in- 
juries, justice  authorizes  it.  The  laws  of 
war,  which  have  been  described  by  many 
judicious  moralists,  are  all  drawn  from  the 
fountain  of  justice  and  equity ;  and  every- 
thing contrary  to  justice,  is  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  war.  That  justice  which  prescribes 
one  rule  of  conduct  to  a  master,  another  to 
a  servant ;  one  to  a  parent,  another  to  a 
child— prescribes  also  one  rule  of  conduct 
towards  a  friend,  another  towards  an  enemy. 
I  do  not  understand  what  Mr  Hume  means 
by  the  advantage  and  utility  of  a  state  of 
war,  for  which  he  says  the  laws  of  war  are 
calculated,  and  succeed  to  those  of  justice 
and  equity.  I  know  no  Uws  of  war  that 
are  not  caleolated  for  justice  and  equity. 
l«71 

The  next  argiment  is  this— Were  there  a 
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species  of  creatures  intermingled  with  men, 
which,  though  rational,  were  possessed  of 
such  inferior  strength,  both  of  body  and 
mind,  that  they  were  incapable  of  all  re- 
sistance, and  could  never,  upon  the  highest 
provocation,  make  us  feel  the  effects  of 
their  resentment;  the  necessary  conse- 
quence, I  think,  is,  that  we  should  be  bound, 
by  the  Uws  of  humanity,  to  give  gentle 
usage  to  these  creatures,  but  should  not, 
properly  speaking,  lie  under  any  restraint 
of  justice  with  regard  to  them,  nor  could 
they  possess  any  right  or  property,  exda- 
sive  of  such  arbitrary  lords. 

If  Mr  Hume  had  not  owned  this  senti- 
ment as  a  consequence  of  his  Theory  of 
Morals,  I  should  have  thought  it  very  nn- 
charitablc  to  impute  it  to  him.  However, 
we  may  judge  of  the  Theory  by  its  avowed 
consequence.  For  there  cannot  be  better 
evidence  that  a  theory  of  morals,  or  of  anjr 
particular  virtue,  is  false,  than  when  it 
subverts  the  practical  rules  of  morals. 
This  defenceless  species  of  rational  crea- 
tures^ is  doomed  by  Mr  Hume  to  have  no 
rights.  Why?  Because  they  have  no 
power  to  defend  themselves.  Is  not  this 
to  say — That  right  has  its  origin  from 
power ;  which,  indeed,  was  the  doctrine  of 
Mr  Hobbcs.  And  to  illustrate  this  doc- 
trine, Mr  Hume  adds— That,  as  no  incon- 
venience ever  results  from  the  exercise  of 
a  power  so  firmly  established  in  nature,  the 
restraints  of  justice  and  property  being 
totally  useless,  could  never  have  place  in 
so  unequal  a  confederacy  ;  and,  to  the  same 
purpose,  he  says,  that  the  female  part  of 
our  own  species  owe  the  share  they  have 
in  the  rights  of  society,  to  the  power  which 
their  address  and  their  charms  give  them. 
If  this  be  sound  morals,  Mr  Hume*s  Theory 
of  Justice  may  be  true.     [438] 

We  may  here  observe,  that,  though,  in 
other  places,  Mr  Ilumc  founds  the  obliga- 
tion of  justice  upon  its  utility  to  ourtelvet 
or  to  others,  it  is  hero  founded  solely  upon 
util ity  to  ourselves.  For  surely  to  be  treated 
with  justice  would  be  highly  useful  to  the 
defenceless  species  he  here  supposes  to  ex- 
ist. But,  as  no  inconvenience  to  ourselves 
can  over  result  from  our  treatment  of 
them,  he  concludes,  that  justice  would  be 
useless,  and  therefore  can  have  no  place. 
Mr  Hobbcs  could  have  said  no  more. 

Ho  supposes,  in  the  last  place,  a  state 
of  human  nature  wherein  all  society  and 
intercourse  is  cut  off  between  man  and 
man.  It  is  evident,  he  says,  that  so  so- 
litary a  being  would  be  as  much  incapable 
of  justice  as  of  social  discourse  and  convers- 
ation. 

And  would  not  so  solitary  a  being  be  aa 
incapable  of  friendship,  generosity,  and  com- 
passion, as  of  justice  ?  If  this  argument 
prove  justice  to  be  an  artificial  virtue,  it 
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will,  with  equal  force,  prove  every  social 
virtue  to  be  artificial. 

These  are  the  arguments  which  Mr  Hume 
has  advanced  in  his  "  Enquiry,"  in  the 
first  part  of  a  long  section  upon  justice. 

In  the  tecond  part,  the  arguments  are 
not  80  clearly  distinguished,  nor  can  they 
be  easily  collected.  I  shall  offer  some  re- 
marks upon  what  seems  most  specious  in 
this  second  part. 

He  begins  with  observing — "That,  if 
we  examine  the  particular  laws  by  which 
justice  is  directed  and  property  determined, 
tbey  present  us  with  the  same  conclusion. 
The  good  of  mankind  is  the  only  object  of 
all  those  Uws  and  regulations.**     [439] 

It  is  not  easy  to  perceive  where  the  stress 
of  this  argument  lies.  The  good  of  man' 
kind  u  the  object  of  all  the  laws  and  regula* 
tiont  by  which  Justice  is  directed  and  prom 
pertp  determined  ;  there/ore^  justice  is  not  a 
natural  virtue,  but  has  its  origin  solely  from 
public  utility,  and  its  beneficial  consequences 
are  the  sole  foundation  of  its  merit. 

Some  step  seems  to  be  wanting  to  connect 
the  antecedent  proposition  with  the  conclu- 
bion,  which,  I  think,  must  be  one  or  other 
of  these  two  propositions — first.  All.  the 
rules  of  justice  tend  to  public  utility  ;  or, 
secondly.  Public  utility  is  the  only  standard 
of  justice,  from  which  alone  all  its  rules 
must  be  deduced. 

If  the  argument  be,  That  justice  must 
have  its  origin  solely  from  public  utility, 
because  all  its  rules  tend  to  public  utility,  I 
cannot  admit  the  consequence ;  nor  can  Mr 
Hume  admit  it  without  overturning  his  own 
system  ;  for  the  rules  of  benevolence  and 
humanity  do  all  tend  to  the  public  utility  ; 
and  vet,  in  his  system,  tliey  have  another 
foundation  in  human  nature;  so  likewise 
may  the  rules  of  justice. 

I  am  apt  to  think,  therefore,  that  the 
argument  is  to  be  taken  in  the  last  sense. 
That  public  utility  is  the  only  standard  of 
justice,  from  which  all  its  rules  must  be 
deduced ;  and  therefore  justice  has  its  origin 
solely  from  public  utility. 

This  seems  to  be  Mr  Hume*s  meaning, 
because,  in  what  follows,  he  observes.  That, 
in  order  to  establish  laws  for  the  reguhition 
of  property,  we  must  be  acquainted  with 
the  nature  and  situation  of  man ;  must  re- 
ject appearances  which  may  be  f&lee  though 
specious;  and  must  search  for  those  rules 
which  are,  on  the  whole,  most  useful  and 
beneficial ;  and  endeavours  to  shew,  that  the 
established  rules  which  regard  property  are 
more  for  the  public  good  than  the  system, 
either  of  those  religious  fanatics  of  the  last 
age  who  held  that  saints  only  should  in- 
herit the  earth,  or  of  those  political  ftuiatics 
who  churned  an  equal  division  of  property. 

We  see  here,  as  before,  that,  though  Mr 
Hume's  conclusion  respects  justice  in  gene- 
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ral,  his  argument  is  confined  to  one  branch 
of  justice — to  wit,  the  right  of  property ;  and 
it  is  well  known  that,  to  conclude  from  a 
part  to  the  whole  is  not  good  reasoning.  [440] 

Besides,  the  proposition  from  which  his 
conclusion  is  drawn  cannot  be  granted, 
either  with  regard  to  propertv,  or  with  re- 
gard to  the  other  branches  of  justice. 

We  endeavoured  before  to  shew  that 
property,  though  not  an  innate  but  an  ac- 
quired right,  may  be  acquired  in  the  state 
of  nature,  and  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  na- 
ture ;  and  that  ttiis  right  has  not  its  origin 
from  human  laws,  made  for  the  publio 
good,  though,  when  men  enter  into  political 
society,  it  may  and  ought  to  be  regulated 
by  those  Uws. 

If  there  were  but  two  men  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth,  of  ripe  faculties,  each  might 
have  his  own  property,  and  might  know  his 
right  to  defend  it,  and  his  obligation  not  to 
invade  the  property  of  the  other.  He  would 
have  no  need  to  have  recourse  to  reasoning 
from  public  good,  in  order  to  know  when  he 
was  injured,  either  in  his  property  or  in  any 
of  his  natural  rights,  or  to  know  what  rules 
of  justice  he  ought  to  observe  towards  his 
neighbour. 

The  simple  rule,  of  not  doing  to  his  neigh- 
bour what  he  would  think  wrong  to  be  done 
to  himself,  would  lead  him  to  the  knowledge 
of  everv  branch  of  justice,  without  the  con- 
sideration of  pubhc  good,  or  of  laws  and 
statutes  made  to  promote  it.     [441  ] 

It  is  not  true,  therefore,  that  public  utility 
is  the  only  standard  of  justice,  and  that  the 
rules  of  justice  can  be  deduced  only  from 
their  public  utility. 

Aristides,  and  the  people  of  Athens,  had 
surely  another  notion  of  justice,  when  he 
pronounced  the  counsel  of  Thembtocles, 
which  was  conmiunicated  to  him  only,  to 
be  highly  useful,  but  unjust ;  and  the  as- 
sembly, upon  this  authority,  rejected  the 
proposal  unheard.  *  These  honest  citizens, 
though  subject  to  no  laws  but  of  their  own 
making,  far  from  making  utility  the  stand- 
ard of  justice,  made  justice  to  be  the  stand- 
ard of  utility. 

"  What  is  a  man*s  property  9  Anything 
which  it  b  lawful  for  him,  and  for  bun  aloncL 
to  use.  But  what  rule  have  we  by  which 
we  can  distinguish  these  objects  9  H  ere  we 
must  have  recourse  to  statutes,  customs, 
precedents,  analogies,  &c** 

Does  not  this  imply  that,  in  the  state  of 
nature,  there  can  be  no  distinction  of  pro- 
perty ?  If  so,  Mr  Hume's  state  of  nature 
is  the  same  with  that  of  Mr  Hobbes. 

It  is  true  that,  when  men  become  mem- 
bers of  a  political  society,  they  subject  their 

•  Had  they  heard  it,  there  would  not  probably 
have  been  found  the  saine  unanimity.  The  rfjectlon 
of  a-  vague  abatraction  It  Tery  diftrent  from  that  of 
a  ipeclflc  reality.— H. 
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property,  as  well  as  themselves,  to  the  laws, 
and  must  either  acquiesce  in  what  the  laws 
determine,  or  leave  the  society.  But  just- 
ice, and  even  that  particular  branch  of  it 
which  our  author  always  supposes  to  be  the 
whole,  is  antecedent  to  political  societies 
and  to  their  laws ;  and  the  intention  of  these 
laws  is,  to  be  the  guardians  of  justice,  and 
to  redress  injuries. 

As  all  the  works  of  men  are  imperfect, 
human  laws  may  be  unjust ;  whicn  could 
never  be,  if  justice  had  its  ori^  from  law, 
as  the  author  seems  here  to  insmuate.  [442] 

Justice  requires  that  a  member  of  a 
state  should  submit  to  the  laws  of  the  state, 
when  they  require  nothing  unjust  or  im- 
pious. There  may,  therefore,  be  statutory 
rights  and  statutory  crimes.  A  statute 
may  create  a  right  which  did  not  before  exist, 
or  make  that  to  be  criminal  which  was  not 
so  before.  But  this  could  never  be,  if 
there  were  not  an  antecedent  obligation 
upon  the  subjects  to  obey  the  statutes.  In 
like  manner,  the  command  of  a  master  may 
make  that  to  be  the  servant's  duty  which, 
before,  was  not  his  duty,  and  the  servant 
may  be  chargeable  with  injustice  if  he  dis- 
obeys, because  he  was  under  an  antecedent 
obligation  to  obey  his  master  in  lawful 
thinss. 

We  grant,  therefore,  that  particular  laws 
may  dJirect  justice  and  determine  property, 
and  sometimes  even  upon  very  shght  rea- 
sons and  analogies,  or  even  for  no  other 
reason  but  that  it  is  better  that  such  a  point 
should  be  determined  by  law  than  that  it 
should  be  left  a  dubious  subject  of  conten- 
tion. But  tliis,  far  from  presenting  us  with 
the  conclusion  which  the  author  would 
establish,  presents  us  with  a  contrary  con- 
clusion. For  all  these  particular  laws  and 
statutes  derive  their  whole  obligation  aud 
force  from  a  general  rule  of  justice  antece- 
dent to  them— to  wit,  That  subjects  ought 
to  obey  the  laws  of  their  country. 

The  author  compares  the  rules  of  justice 
with  the  most  frivolous  superstitions,  and 
can  find  no  foundation  for  moral  sentiment 
in  the  one  more  than  in  the  other,  except- 
ine  that  justice  is  requisite  to  the  well-being 
and  existence  of  society* 

It  is  very  true  that,  if  we  examine  mine 
and  thine  by  the  senses  of  tight^  smell,  or 
toucA,  or  scrutinize  them  by  the  sciences  of 
medicine^  chemistry,  or  physics,  we  perceive 
no  difference.  But  the  reason  b,  that  none 
of  these  senses  or  sciences  are  the  judges 
of  right  or  wrong,  or  can  give  any  conception 
of  them  any  more  than  the  ear  of  colour,  or 
the  eye  of  sound.  Every  man  of  common 
understanding,  and  every  savage,  when  he 
applies  his  moral  faculty  to  those  objects, 
perceives  a  difference  as  clearly  as  he  per- 
ceives day-light  When  that  sense  or  fa- 
culty is  not  consulted,  in  vain  do  we  con- 


sult every  other,  in  a  question  of  right  and 
wrong.     [443] 

To  perceive  that  justice  tends  to  the  good 
of  mankind,  would  lay  no  moral  obligation 
upon  us  to  be  fusty  unless  we  be  conscious 
of  a  moral  obligation  to  do  what  tends  to 
the  good  of  mamdnd.  If  such  a  moral  obli- 
gation be  admitted,  why  may  we  not  admit  a 
Stronger  obligation  to  do  injury  to  no  man  ? 
The  last  obUgation  is  as  easily  conceived  as 
the  first,  and  there  is  as  clear  evidence  of 
its  existence  in  human  nature. 

The  last  argument  is  a  dilemma,  and  is 
thus  expressed: — ''The  dilemma  seems 
obvious.  As  justice  evidently  tends  to  pro- 
mote public  utility,  and  to  support  civil 
society,  the  sentiment  of  justice  is  either 
derived  from  our  reflecting  on  that  tend- 
ency, or,  like  hunger,  thirst,  and  other  ap- 
petites* resentment,  love  of  Ufe,  attachment 
to  offspring,  and  other  passions,  arises  from 
a  simple  original  instinct  in  the  human 
breast,  which  nature  has  implanted  for  Vtke 
salutary  purposes.  If  the  latter  be  the  case, 
it  follows,  That  property,  which  is  the  ob- 
ject of  justice,  is  idso  cUstinguished  by  a 
simple  original  instinct,  and  is  not  ascer- 
tained by  any  argument  or  reflection.  But 
who  is  there  that  ever  heard  of  such  an 
instinct,"  Ac. 

I  doubt  not  but  Mr  Hume  has  heard  of 
a  principle  called  conscience,  which  nature 
has  implanted  in  the  human  breast. 
Whether  he  will  call  it  a  simple  original 
instinct  I  know  not,  as  he  gives  that  name 
to  all  our  appetites,  and  to  ail  our  passions. 
From  this  principle,  I  think,  we  derive  the 
sentiment  of  justice.     [444] 

As  the  eye  not  only  gives  us  the  concep- 
tion of  colours,  but  mi^es  us  perceive  one 
body  to  have  one  colour,  and  another  body 
another ;  and  as  our  reason  not  only  gives 
us  the  conception  of  true  and  fidse,  but 
makes  us  perceive  one  proposition  to  be 
true  and  another  to  be  false ;  so  our  con- 
science, or  moral  faculty,  not  only  gives  us 
the  conception  of  honest  and  diwonest, 
but  makes  us  perceive  one  kind  of  conduct 
to  be  honest,  another  to  be  dishonest  By 
this  faculty  we  perceive  a  merit  in  honest 
conduct,  and  a  demerit  in  dishonest,  with- 
out regard  to  public  utility. 

That  these  sentiments  are  not  the  effect 
of  education  or  of  acquired  habits,  we  have 
the  same  reason  to  conclude  as  that  our 
perception  of  what  is  true  and  what  false,  is 
not  the  effect  of  education  or  of  acquired 
habits.  There  have  been  men  who  pro- 
fessed to  believe  that  there  is  no  ground  to 
assent  to  any  one  proposition  rather  than 
its  contrary ;  but  I  never  yet  heard  of  a 
man  who  had  the  effrontery  to  profess  him- 
self to  be  under  no  obligation  of  honour  or 
honesty,  of  truth  or  justice,  in  his  dealings 
^ith  men. 

[442~4i4] 
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Nor  does  this  faculty  of  conscience  re- 
quire innate  ideas  of  property,  and  of  the 
vati'tus  way*  of  acquiring  and  tran^ft'.rring 
ity  or  innate  ideas  of  kings  and  senators,  of 
piators,  and  chancellors,  and  juries,  any 
more  than  the  faculty  of  seeing  requires  in- 
nate ideas  of  colours,  or  than  the  faculty  of 
reasoning  requires  innate  ideas  of  cones, 
eyiindeis,  and  spheres.     [445] 


CHAPTER  VI. 

OP  TUB  NATURB  AND  OBLIOATION  OF  A 
CONTRACT. 

Tub  obligation  of  Contracts  and  Promises 
is  a  matter  so  sacred,  and  of  such  conse- 
quence to  human  society,  that  speculations 
which  have  a  tendency  to  weaken  that  obli- 
gation, and  to  perplex  men*8  notions  on  a 
subject  so  plain  and  so  uuportant,  ought  to 
meet  with  the  disapprobation  of  all  honest 
men. 

Some  such  speculations,  I  think,  we  have 
in  the  third  volume  of  Mr  Hume*s  ''  Trea- 
tise of  Human  Nature,'*  and  in  his  "  En- 
quiry into  the  Principles  of  Morals  ;**  and 
my  design  in  this  chapter  is,  to  offer  some 
observations  on  the  nature  of  a  contract  or 
promise,  and  on  two  passages  of  that  author 
on  this  subject. 

I  am  far  from  saying  or  thinking  that 
Mr  Hume  meant  to  weaken  men's  obliga- 
tions to  honesty  and  fair  dealing,  or  that  he 
had  not  a  sense  of  these  obligations  himsell 
It  is  not  the  man  I  impeach,  but  his  writ- 
ings. Let  us  thiuk  of  the  first  as  charitably 
as  we  can,  while  we  freely  examine  the  im- 
port and  tendency  of  the  last. 

Although  the  nature  of  a  contract  and  of 
a  promise  is  perfectly  understood  by  all  men 
of  common  understanding ;  yet,  by  atten- 
tion to  the  operations  of  mind  signified  by 
these  words,  we  shall  be  better  enabled  to 
judge  of  the  metaphysical  subtilties  which 
have  been  raised  about  them.  A  promise 
and  a  contract  differ  so  littlo  in  what  con- 
cerns the  present  disquisition,  that  the  same 
reasoning  (as  Mr  Hume  justly  observes) 
extends  to  both.  In  a  promise,  one  party 
only  comes  under  the  obligation,  the  other 
acquires  a  right  to  the  prestation  promised. 
But  we  give  the  name  of  a  contract  to  a 
transaction  in  which  each  party  comes  under 
an  obligation  to  the  other,  and  each  recipro- 
cally acquires  a  right  to  what  is  promised 
by  the  other.     [446] 

The  Latin  word  Pactum  seems  to  extend 
to  both :  and  the  definition  given  of  it  in 
the  Civil  Law,  and  borrowed  from  Ulpian, 
is,  Duorum  pluriumve  in  idem  ptacitum 
consensus,  Titius,  a  modem  Civilian,  has 
endeavoured  to  make  this  definition  more 
complete,  by  adding  the  words,  obligationxs 
[445-447] 


liciti  constittieniig  vcl  tollenda  causa  datus. 
With  this  addition,  the  definition  is,  that 
a  Contract  is  the  consent  of  two  or  more  per^ 
sons  in  the  same  thing,  given  with  the  inteii' 
tion  of  constituting  or  dissolving  tavfully 
some  obligation. 

This  definition  is,  perhaps,  as  good  as  any 
other  that  can  be  given;  yet,  I  believe, 
every  man  will  aclmowledge  that  it  gives 
him  no  clearer  or  more  distinct  notion  of  a 
contract  than  he  had  lefore.  If  it  is  con- 
sidered as  a  strictly  logical  definition,  I  be- 
lieve some  objections  might  be  made  to  it ; 
but  I  forbear  to  mention  them,  because  I 
believe  that  similar  objections  might  be  made 
to  any  definition  of  a  contract  that  can  be 
given. 

Nor  can  it  be  inferred  from  this,  that  the 
notion  of  a  contract  is  not  perfectly  clear 
in  every  man  come  to  years  of  understand- 
ing. For  this  is  common  to  many  opera- 
tions of  the  mind,  that,  although  we  under- 
stand them  perfectly,  and  are  in  no  danger 
of  coi^ounding  them  with  anything  else; 
yet  we  cannot  define  them  according  to  the 
rules  of  logic,  by  a  genus  and  a  specific  dif- 
ference. And  when  we  attempt  it,  we 
rather  darken  than  give  light  to  them. 

Is  there  anything  more  distinctly  under- 
stood by  all  men,  than  what  it  is  to  see,  to 
hear,  to  remember,  to  judge  ?  Yet  it  is  the 
most  difficult  thing  in  the  world  to  define 
these  operations  according  to  the  rules  of 
logical  definition.  But  it  is  not  more  diffi- 
ciUt  than  it  is  useless.     [447] 

Sometimes  philosophers  attempt  to  de- 
fine them ;  but,  if  we  examine  their  defin- 
itions, we  shall  find  that  they  amount  to  no 
more  than  giving  one  synonymous  word  for 
another,  and  commonly  a  worse  for  a  better. 
So,  when  we  define  a  contract,  by  calling  it 
a  consent,  a  convention,  an  agreement,  what 
is  this  but  giving  a  synonymous  word  for  it, 
and  a  word  that  is  neither  more  expressive 
nor  better  understood  ? 

One  boy  has  a  top,  another  a  scourge ; 
says  the  first  to  the  other.  If  you  will  lend 
me  your  scourge  as  long  as  I  can  keep  up 
my  top  with  it,  you  shall  next  have  the  top 
as  long  as  you  can  keep  it  up.  Agreed, 
says  the  other.  This  is  a  contract  perfectly 
understood 'by  both  parties,  though  they 
never  heard  of  the  definition  given  by 
Ulpian  or  by  Titius.  And  each  of  them 
knows  that  he  is  injured  if  the  other  breaks 
the  bargain,  and  that  he  does  wrong  if  he 
breaks  it  himself. 

The  operations  of  the  human  mind  may 
be  divided  into  two  classes,  the  Solitary  kdA 
the  Social.  As  promises  and  contracts  be- 
long to  the  last  class,  it  may  be  proper  to 
explain  this  division. 

I  call  those  operations  solitary  which  may 
be  performed  by  a  man  in  solitude,  without 
intercourse  with  any  other  intelligent  being. 
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1  eall  those  opermtioos  tocial  which 
aarilj  imply  aoeiaX  intereoone  with  some 
4yther  intelli^nt  being  who  bean  a  put  in 
them.     [448] 

A  man  may  fice,  and  hear,  and  remember, 
and  judge,  and  reason ;  he  may  deliberate 
and  form  purposes,  and  execute  them,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  any  other  intelligent 
being.  They  are  mlitary  acts.  But,  when 
he  asks  a  question  for  information,  when  he 
testifies  a  fact,  when  he  gives  a  command  to 
his  servant,  when  he  makes  a  promise,  or 
enters  mto  a  contract,  these  are  social  acts 
of  mind,  and  can  have  no  existence  without 
the  intervention  of  some  other  intelligent 
being,  who  acts  a  part  in  them.  Between 
the  operations  of  the  mind,  which,  for  want 
of  a  more  proper  name,  I  have  calle<]  soiU 
tary,  and  those  I  have  cilled  aocial,  there 
is  this  very  remarkable  distinction,  that,  in 
the  solitary,  theexpression  of  them  bywords, 
or  any  other  sensible  nign,  is  accidental. 
They  may  exist,  and  be  complete,  without 
being  expressed,  withrmt  t»cing  known  to 
any  other  person.  But,  in  the  social  opera- 
tions, the  expression  is  essential.  They 
cannot  exist  without  being  expressed  by 
words  or  signs,  and  known  to  the  other 
party. 

If  nature  had  not  made  man  capable  of 
such  social  operations  of  mind,  and  fur- 
nished him  with  a  language  to  express 
them,  ho  miglit  think,  and  reason,  and  de- 
liberate, and  will ;  he  might  have  desires 
and  avcrsionH,  joy  and  sorrow  ;  in  a  word, 
he  might  exert  all  those  operations  of  mind 
which  the  writers  in  logic  and  pneumatology 
havo  BO  copiously  described;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  liu  would  still  be  a  solitary  being, 
even  when  in  a  crowd  ;  it  would  l>o  impos- 
sible fur  him  to  put  a  question,  or  givo  a 
roinniand,  Ui  ask  a  favour,  or  testify  a  fact, 
to  make  a  promise,  or  a  bargain. 

I  take  it  to  be  the  common  opinion  of 
philosoplierM,  Tliat  the  social  operations  of 
the  hunuin  mind  are  not  specifically  differ- 
ent from  the  solitary,  and  that  they  are 
only  vuriourt  modifications  or  compositions 
of  our  solitary  operations,  and  may  be  re- 
solveil  into  them. 

ft  is  for  this  reason,  probably,  that,  in 
enumerating  tlie  operations  of  the  mind, 
tho^  solitary  only  are  mentioned,  and  no 
notice  at  all  taken  of  the  social,  though  they 
are  familiar  to  every  man,  and  have  names 
in  all  Unguag(*s.     [440] 

I  apprehend,  however,  it  will  be  found 
extremely  difficult,  if  not  impoHsil)le,  to 
resolve  our  social  operations  into  any  modi- 
fication or  composition  of  the  solitary ;  and 
that  an  attempt  to  do  this  would  prove  as 
inefTectual  as  the  attempts  that  have  been 
made  to  resolve  all  our  social  affections  into 
the  selfish.  The  social  operations  appear 
to  be  «•  simple  in  their  nature  at  the  soli- 


tary. They  are  found  in  every  individual 
of  the  species,  even  before  the  use  of  rea- 
son. 

The  power  which  man  has  of  holding  so- 
cial interoourse  with  his  kind,  by  asking 
and  refusing,  threatening  and  sopplieatiDgy 
conunanding  and  obeying,  testifying  and 
promising,  must  either  be  a  distinct  ueoltj 
given  by  our  Maker,  and  a  part  of  oar  eon- 
stitution,  like  the  powers  of  seeing  and  hear* 
ing,  or  it  must  be  a  human  invention.  It 
men  have  invented  this  art  of  social  inter- 
course, it  must  follow,  that  every  individual 
of  the  species  must  have  invented  it  for 
himself.  It  cannot  be  taught ;  for,  thoo^, 
when  once  carried  to  a  ceruin  pitch,  it  maj 
be  improved  by  teaching ;  yet  it  is  impossi- 
ble it  can  begin  in  that  way,  because  idl 
teaching  supposes  a  social  interoourse  and 
language  already  established  between  the 
teacher  and  the  learner.  This  interoourse 
must,  from  the  very  first,  be  carried  on  by 
sensible  signs ;  for  the  thoughts  of  other 
men  can  be  discovered  in  no  other  way.  I 
think  it  is  likewise  evident,  that  this  inter- 
course, in  its  beginning  at  least,  must  be 
carried  on  by  natural  signs,  whose  meaning 
is  understood  by  both  parties,  previous  to  aU 
compact  or  agreement.  For  there  can  be 
no  compact  without  signs,  nor  without  so- 
cial intercourse. 

I  apprehend,  therefore,  that  the  social 
intercourse  of  mankind,  consisting  of  those 
social  operations  which  I  havo  mentioned, 
is  the  exercise  of  a  faculty  appropriated  to 
that  purpose,  which  is  the  gift  of  God,  no 
less  than  tlie  powers  of  seeing  and  hearing. 
And  that,  in  order  to  carry  on  this  inter- 
course, God  has  given  to  man  a  natural 
language,  by  which  his  social  operations  are 
expressed,  and  without  which,  tlie  artificial 
languages  of  articulate  sounds,  and  of  writ- 
ing, could  never  have  been  invented  by  hu- 
man art.     [450] 

The  signs  in  this  natural  language  are 
looks,  changes  of  the  features,  modulations 
of  the  voice,  and  gestures  of  tlie  body.  All 
men  understand  this  language  without  in- 
struction, and  all  men  can  use  it  in  some 
degree.  But  they  are  most  expert  in  it 
who  use  it  most  It  makes  a  great  part  of 
the  language  of  savages,  and  therefore  they 
are  more  expert  in  the  use  of  natural  signs 
tlian  the  civilized. 

The  hmguage  of  dumb  persons  is  mostly 
formed  of  natural  signs ;  and  they  are  all 
great  adepts  in  this  boguage  of  nature. 
All  that  we  call  action  and  pronunciation, 
in  the  most  perfect  orator,  and  the  most 
admired  actor,  is  nothing  else  but  superadd- 
ing the  language  of  nature  to  the  language 
of  articulate  sounds.  The  pantomimes 
among  the  Romans  carried  it  to  the  high- 
est pitch  of  perfection.  For  they  could  act 
parts  of  comedies  and  tragedies  in  dumb- 
[4*8-450  J 
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show,  so  as  to  be  understood,  not  only  by 
those  who  were  accustomed  to  this  enter- 
tainment, but  by  all  the  strangers  that 
came  to  Rome,  from  all  the  corners  of  the 
earth. 

For  it  may  be  observed  of  this  natural 
language,  (and  nothing  more  clearly  de- 
monatiates  it  to  be  a  part  of  the  human  con- 
stitution,) that,  although  it  require  practice 
and  study  to  enable  a  man  to  express  his 
sentiments  by  it  in  the  most  perfect  man- 
ner ;  yet  it  requires  neither  study  nor  prac- 
tice in  the  spectator  to  understand  it,  Tiie 
knowledge  of  it  was  before  latent  in  the 
mind,  and  we  no  sooner  see  it  than  we  im- 
tiediately  recognise  it,  as  we  do  an  acquaint- 
ance whom  we  had  long  forgot,  and  could 
not  have  described ;  but  no  sooner  do  we 
see  him,  than  we  know  for  certain  that  he 
is  the  very  man.     [451] 

This  knowledge,  in  all  mankind,  of  the 
natural  signs  of  meu*s  thoughts  and  senti- 
ments,  is  indeed  so  like  to  reminiscence 
that  it  seems  to  have  led  Plato  to  conceive 
all  human  knowledge  to  be  of  that  kind. 

It  is  not  by  reasoning  that  all  mankind 
know  that  an  open  countenance  and  a 
placid  eye  b  a  sign  of  amity  ;  that  a  con- 
tracted brow  and  a  fierce  look  is  the  sign 
of  anger.  It  is  not  from  reason  that  we 
learn  to  know  the  natural  signs  of  consent- 
ing and  refusing,  of  affirming  and  denying, 
of  threatening  and  supplicating. 

No  man  can  perceive  any  necessary  con- 
nection between  the  signs  of  such  opera- 
tions, and  the  things  signified  by  them. 
But  we  are  so  formed  by  the  Author  of  our 
nature,  that  the  operations  themselves  be- 
come visible,  as  it  were,  by  their  natural 
signs-  This  knowledge  resembles  reminis- 
cence, in  this  respect,  that  it  is  immediate. 
We  form  the  conclusion  with  great  assur- 
ance, without  knowing  any  premises  from 
which  it  may  be  drawn  by  reasoning* 

It  would  lead  us  too  far  from  the  inten- 
tion of  the  present  inquiry,  to  consider, 
more  particularly,  in  what  degree  the  social 
intercourse  is  natural,  and  a  part  of  our 
constitution;  how  for  it  is  of  hmnan  inven- 
tion. 

It  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  this  in- 
tercourse of  human  mmds,  by  which  their 
thoughts  and  sentiments  are  exchanged, 
and  their  souls  mingle  together,  as  it  were,  is 
common  to  the  whole  species  from  infancy. 

Like  our  other  powers,  its  first  beginnings 
are  weak,  and  scarcely  perceptible.  But 
it  is  a  certain  fact,  that  we  can  perceive 
some  communication  of  sentiments  between 
the  nuT  se  and  her  nursling,  before  it  is  a 
month  old.  And  I  doubt  not  but  that,  if 
both  had  grown  out  of  the  earth,  and  had 
never  seen  another  human  (ace,  they  would 
be  able  in  a  few  years  to  converse  together. 
[462] 
[451-453] 


There  appears,  indeed,  to  be  some  degree 
of  social  intercourse  among  brute-animals, 
and  between  some  of  them  and  man.  A 
dog  exults  in  the  caresses  of  his  master, 
and  is  humbled  at  his  displeasure.  But 
there  are  two  operations  of  the  social  kind, 
of  which  the  brute-animals  seem  to  be  alto- 
gether incapable.  They  can  neither  plight 
their  veracity  by  testimony,  nor  their  fide- 
lity by  any  engagement  or  promise.  If 
nature  had  made  them  capable  of  these 
operations,  they  would  have  had  a  language 
to  express  them  by,  as  man  has :  But  of 
this  we  see  no  appearance. 

A  fox  is  said  to  use  stratagems,  but  he 
cannot  lie ;  because  he  cannot  give  his  test- 
imony, or  plight  hb  veracity.  A  dog  b 
said  to  be  faitliful  to  hb  master;  but  no 
more  b  meant  but  that  he  b  affectionate, 
for  he  never  came  under  any  engagement. 
I  see  no  evidence  that  any  brute-animal  b 
capable  of  either  giving  testimony,  or  mak- 
ing a  promise. 

A  dumb  man  cannot  speak  any  more 
than  a  fox  or  a  dog ;  but  he  can  give  hb 
testimony  by  signs  as  early  in  life  as  other 
men  can  do  by  words.  lie  knows*  what  a 
lie  b  as  early  as  other  men,  and  hates  it  as 
much.  He  can  plight  hb  faith,  and  b  sen- 
sible of  the  obligation  of  a  promise  or  con- 
tract. 

It  b  therefore  a  prerogative  of  man,  that 
he  can  commimicate  hb  knowledge  of  facta 
by  testimony,  and  enter  into  engagements 
by  promise  or  contract.  God  has  given 
him  these  powers  by  a  part  of  hb  constitu- 
tion, which  dbtinguishes  him  from  all  brute- 
animals.  And  whether  they  are  original 
powers,  or  resolvable  into  other  original 
powers,  it  b  evident  that  they  spring  up  in 
the  human  mind  at  an  early  period  of  life, 
and  are  found  in  every  individual  of  the 
species,  whether  savage  pr  civilized. 

These  prerogative  powers  of  man,  like  all 
his  other  powers,  must  be  given  for  some 
end,  and  for  a  good  end.  And  if  we  con- 
sider a  little  farther  the  economy  of  nature, 
in  relation  to  thb  part  of  the  human  con- 
stitution, we  shall  perceive  the  wisdom  of 
nature  in  tie  structure  of  it,  and  discover 
clearly  our  duty  m  consequence  of  it.  [453] 

It  b  evident,  in  the/r«/  pUce,  that,  if  no 
credit  was  given  to  testimony,  if  there  was 
no  reliance  upon  promises,  they  would 
answer  no  end  at  all,  not  even  that  of  de- 
ceiving. 

Secondly,  Supposing  men  disposed  by 
some  prmciple  in  their  nature  to  rely  on 
declarations  and  promises ;  yet,  if  men  found 
in  experience  that  there  was  no  fideUty  on 
the  other  part  in  making  and  in  keeping 
them,  no  man  of  common  understanding 
would  trust  to  them,  and  so  they  would  be- 
come useless. 

Hence    it   appears,  thirdly,  That    this 
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power  of  giving  testimony,  and  of  promising, 
can  answer  no  end  in  society,  unless  there 
be  a  considerable  degree,  Ixyth  of  fidelity 
on  the  one  part,  and  of  trust  on  the  other 
These  two  must  stand  or  fall  together,  and 
one  of  them  cannot  possibly  subsist  without 
the  other. 

Fourthly,  It  may  be  observed  that  fidelity 
in  declarations  and  promises,  and  its  coun- 
terpart, trust  and  reliance  upon  them,  form 
a  system  of  social  intercourse,  the  most 
amiable,  the  most  useful,  that  can  be  among 
men.  Without  fidelity  and  trust,  there  can 
be  no  human  society.  There  never  was  a  so- 
ciety, even  of  savages — nay,  even  of  robben 
or  pirates — in  which  there  was  not  a  great 
degree  of  veracity  and  of  fidelity  among 
themselves.  Without  it  man  would  be  the 
most  dissocial  animal  that  Grod  has  made. 
His  state  would  be  in  reality  what  Hobbes 
conceived  the  state  of  nature  to  be — a  state 
of  war  of  every  man  against  every  man ; 
nor  could  this  war  ever  terminate  in  peace. 

It  may  be  observed,  in  the  fifth  place, 
that  man  is  evidently  made  for  living  in 
society.  His  social  idTections  shew  this  as 
evidently  as  that  the  eye  was  made  for  see- 
ing. His  social  operations,  particularly 
those  of  testifying  and  promising,  make  it 
no  less  evident.     [454] 

From  these  observations  it  follows,  that, 
if  no  provision  were  made  by  nature,  to  en- 
gage men  to  fidelity  in  declarations  and 
promises,  human  nature  would  be  a  con- 
tradiction to  itself,  made  for  an  end,  yet 
without  the  necessary  means  of  attaining  it. 
Kb  if  the  species  had  been  furnished  with 
Cood  eyes,  but  without  the  power  of  open- 
ing their  eyelids.  There  are  no  blundera 
of  this  kind  in  the  works  of  God.  Where- 
ever  there  is  an  end  intended,  the  means 
are  admirably  fitted  for  the  attainment  of 
it ;  and  so  we  find  it  to  be  in  the  case  be- 
fore us. 

For  wc  see  that  children,  as  soon  as  they 
are  capable  of  undcntanding  declarations 
and  promises,  are  led  by  their  constitution 
to  rely  upon  them.  They  are  no  less  led 
by  constitution  to  veracity  and  candour,  on 
their  own  part.  Nor  do  they  ever  deviate 
from  this  road  of  truth  and  sincerity,  until 
corrupted  by  bad  example  and  bad  company. 
This  disposition  to  sincerity  in  themselves, 
and  to  give  credit  to  others,  whether  we  call 
it  irutinol,  or  whatever  name  wc  give  it, 
must  be  considered  as  the  effect  of  their 
constitution. 

So  that  the  tilings  essential  to  human 
society — I  mean  good  faith  on  the  one  part, 
and  trust  on  theothcr — are  formed  by  nature 
in  the  minds  of  children,  before  they  are 
capabec  of  knowing  their  utilitv,  or  being 
influlened  by  considerations  either  of  duty 
or  interest. 

When  wc  grow  up  so  far  as  to  have  the 


conception  of  a  right  and  a  wrong  in  con- 
duct, the  turpitude  of  lying,  ftdsehood,  and 
dishonesty,  is  discerned,  not  by  any  train 
of  reasoning,  but  by  an  immediate  percep- 
tion. For  we  see  that  every  man  disap- 
proves it  in  others,  even  those  who  are  con* 
Hcious  of  it  in  themselves. 

Every  man  thinks  himself  injured  and  fll 
used,  and  feels  resentment,  when  he  is  im- 
posed upon  by  it.  Every  man  takes  it  as  a 
reproach  when  falsehood  is  imputed  to  him. 
These  are  the  clearest  evidences,  that  all 
men  disapprove  of  falsehood,  when  thdr 
judgment  is  not  biassed.     [455] 

I  know  of  no  evidence  that  has  been 
given  of  any  nation  so  rude  as  not  to  have 
these  sentiments.  It  is  certain  that  dumb 
people  have  them,  and  discover  them  about 
the  same  period  of  life  in  which  they  ap- 
pear in  those  who  speak.  And  it  may  rea- 
sonably be  thought,  that  dumb  persons^  at 
that  time  of  life,  have  had  as  little  ad- 
vantage, with  regard  to  morals,  from  their 
education,  as  the  greatest  savages. 

Every  man,  come  to  yean  of  reflection, 
when  he  pledges  his  veracity  or  fidelity, 
thinks  he  has  a  right  to  be  credited,  and  is 
affronted  if  he  is  not.  But  there  cannot  be 
a  shadow  of  right  to  be  credited,  unless 
there  be  an  obligation  to  good  faith.  For 
right  on  one  hand,  necesMirily  implies  ob- 
ligation on  the  other. 

When  we  see  that,  in  the  most  savage 
state  that  ever  was  known  of  the  human 
race,  men  have  always  lived  in  societies 
greater  or  less,  this  of  itself  is  a  proof  frem 
fact,  that  they  have  had  that  sense  of  their 
obligation  to  fidelity  without  which  no 
human  society  can  subsist. 

From  these  observations,  I  think,  it  ap- 
{leare  very  evident,  that,  as  fidelity  on  one 
|)art,  and  trust  on  the  other,  are  essential 
to  that  intercourse  of  men  which  we  call 
human  society  ;  so  the  Author  of  our  nature 
has  made  wise  provision  for  perpetuating 
them  among  men,  in  that  degree  that  is  ne- 
cesHary  to  human  society,  in  all  the  different 
I  periods  of  human  life,  and  in  all  the  stages 
of  human  improvement  and  degeneracy. 

In  early  yean,  we  have  an  innate  dis- 
position to  them.  In  riper  years,  we  feel 
our  obligation  to  fidelity  as  much  as  to  any 
moral  duty  whatsoever.     [456] 

Nor  is  it  necessary  to  mention  the  col- 
lateral inducements  to  this  virtue,  from 
considerations  of  prudence,  which  are  obvi- 
ous to  every  man  that  reflects.  Such  as, 
that  it  creates  trust,  the  most  efiectual 
engine  of  human  power ;  that  it  requires  no 
artifice  or  concealment;  dreads  no  detec- 
tion ;  that  it  inspires  courage  and  mag- 
naiiiinity,  and  is  the  natural  ally  of  every 
virtue ;  so  that  there  is  no  virtue  whatso- 
ever, to  which  our  natural  obligation  ap- 
|M'urH  more  strong  or  more  apparent. 

[45lr-45(i] 
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An  observation  or  two,  with  regard  to 
the  nature  of  a  contract,  will  be  sufficient 
for  the  present  purpose. 

It  ia  obvious  that  the  prestation  pro- 
mised must  be  understood  by  both  parties. 
One  party  engages  to  do  such  a  thing,  an- 
other accepts  of  this  engagement;  An  en- 
gagement tu  do,  one  does  not  know  what, 
can  neither  be  made  nor  accepted.  It  is  no 
leas  obvious,  that  a  contract  is  a  voluntary 
transaction. 

But  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  the 
will,  which  is  essential  to  a  contract,  is 
only  a  will  to  engage,  or  to  become  bound. 
We  must  beware  of  confounding  this  will 
with  a  will  to  perform  what  we  have  en- 
gaged«  The  last  can  signify  nothing  else 
than  an  intention  and  fixed  purpose  to  do 
what  we  have  engaged  to  do.  The  will  to 
become  bound,  and  to  confer  a  right  upon 
the  other  party,  is  indeed  the  very  essence 
of  a  contract ;  but  the  purpose  of  fulfilling 
our  engagement,  is  no  part  of  the  contract 
at  all 

A  purpose  is  a  solitary  act  of  mind,  which 
lays  no  obligation  on  the  person,  nor  con- 
fers any  right  on  another.  A  fraudulent 
person  may  contract  with  a  fixed  purpose 
of  not  performing  his  engagement  But 
this  purpose  makes  no  change  with  regard 
to  his  obligation.  He  is  as  much  bound  as 
the  honest  man,  who  contracts  with  a  fixed 
purpose  of  performing.     [457] 

Ab  the  contract  is  binding  without  any 
regard  to  the  purpose,  so  there  may  be  a 
purpose  without  any  contract.  A  purpose 
18  no  contract,  even  when  it  is  declared  to 
the  person  for  whose  benefit  it  is  intended. 
I  may  say  to  a  man,  I  intend  to  do  such  a 
thing  for  your  benefit,  but  I  come  under 
no  engagement.  Every  man  understands 
the  meaning  of  this  speech,  and  sees  no 
contradiction  in  it :  whereas,  if  a  purpose 
declared  were  the  same  thing  with  a  con- 
tract, such  a  speech  would  be  a  contradic- 
tion, and  would  be  the  same  as  if  one 
should  say,  I  promise  to  do  such  a  thing, 
but  I  do  not  promise. 

All  this  is  so  plain  to  every  man  of  com- 
mon sense,  that  it  would  have  been  unne- 
cessary to  be  mentioned,  had  not  so  acute 
a  man  as  Mr  Hume  grounded  some  of  the 
contradictions  he  finds  in  a  contract,  upon 
confounding  a  will  to  engage  in  a  contract 
with  a  will  or  purpose  to  perform  the  en- 
gagement. 

I  come  now  to  consider  the  speculations 
of  that  author  with  regard  to  contracts. 

In  order  to  support  a  fitvourite  notion  of 
his  own,  That  justice  is  not  a  natural  but 
an  artificial  virtue,  and  that  it  derives  its 
whole  merit  from  its  utility,  he  has  laid 
down  some  principles  which,  I  think,  have 
a  tendency  to  subvert  all  faith  and  fiur- 
dealing  among  mankind. 
[457-459] 


In  the  third  volume  of  the  ''  Treatise  of 
Human  Nature,**  p.  40,  he  lays  it  down  as 
an  undoubted  maxim.  That  no  action  can 
be  virtuous  or  morally  good,  unless  there 
be  in  human  nature,  some  motive  to  pro- 
duce it,  distinct  from  its  morality.  Let  us 
apply  this  undoubted  maxim  in  an  instance 
or  two.  If  a  man  keeps  his  word,  from  this 
sole  motive,  that  he  ought  to  do  so,  this  is 
no  virtuous  or  morally  good  action*  If  a 
man  pays  his  debt  from  this  motive,  that 
justice  requires  this  of  him,  this  is  no  vir- 
tuous or  morally  good  action.  If  a  judge 
or  an  arbiter  gives  a  sentence  in  a  cause, 
from  no  other  motive  but  regard  to  justice, 
this  is  no  virtuous  or  morally  good  action. 
These  appear  to  me  to  be  shocking  absurd- 
ities, which  no  metaph^-sical  subtilty  can 
ever  justify.     [458] 

Nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  every 
human  action  takes  its  denomination  and 
its  moral  nature  from  the  motive  from  which 
it  b  performed.  That  is  a  benevolent  ac- 
tion which  is  done  from  benevolence.  That 
is  an  act  of  gratitude  which  is  done  from  a 
sentiment  of  gratitude.  That  is  an  act  of 
obedience  to  Grod,  which  is  done  from  a 
regard  to  his  command.  And,  in  general, 
that  is  an  act  of  virtue  which  is  done  from 
a  regard  to  virtue. 

Virtuous  actions  are  so  far  from  needing 
other  motives,  besides  their  being  virtuous, 
to  give  them  merit,  that  their  merit  is  then 
greatest  and  most  conspicuous,  when  every 
motive  that  can  be  put  in  the  opposite  scale 
is  outweighed  by  the  sole  consideration  of 
their  being  our  duty. 

This  maxim,  therefore,  of  Mr  Hume, 
That  no  action  can  be  virtuous  or  morally 
good,  unless  there  be  some  motive  to  produce 
it  distinct  from  its  morality,  is  so  far  from 
being  undoubtedly  true,  that  it  is  undoubt- 
edly false.  It  was  never,  so  far  as  I  know, 
maintained  by  any  moralist,  but  by  the 
Epicureans;  and  it  savours  of  the  very  dregs 
of  that  sect.  It  agrees  well  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  those  who  maintained,  that  virtue 
is  an  empty  name,  and  that  it  is  entitled  to 
no  regard  but  in  as  far  as  it  ministers  to 
pleasure  or  profit. 

I  believe  the  author  of  this  maxim  acted 
upon  better  moral  principles  than  he  wrote ; 
and  that  what  Cicero  says  of  Epicurus,  may 
be  applied  to  him  : — Hedargvitur  ipt€  a 
sesBy  vincunturque  scripta  ejttt  probitaie 
iptitts  ei  moTxbui  ;  et  ut  alii  exittimantur 
dicere  meiiut  quam  facere,  *tc  iife  mihi 
videtur  facere  meiiut  quam  dicere,     [459J 

But  let  us  see  how  he  applies  this  maxun 
to  contracts.  I  give  you  his  words  from 
the  place  formerly  cited :— "  I  suppose,** 
says  he,  **  a  person  to  have  lent  me  a  sum 
of  money,  on  condition  that  it  be  restored 
in  a  few  days ;  and,  after  the  expiration  of 
the  term  agreed  on,  he  demands  the  sum. 
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I  Mkf  what  reason  or  motiTO  have  I  to 
restore  the  money  ?  It  will,  perhaps,  be 
said,  that  my  regard  to  justice,  and  abhor- 
rence of  rillany  and  knavery,  are  sufficient 
reasons  for  me,  if  I  hare  the  least  crain  of 
honesty,  or  sense  of  duty  and  obligation. 
And  this  answer,  no  doubt,  is  just  and  satis- 
factory to  man  in  his  civilized  state,  and 
when  trained  qp  according  to  a  certain  dis- 
cipline and  education.  But,  in  his  rude 
and  more  natural  condition,  if  you  are 
pleased  to  call  such  a  condition  natural, 
this  answer  would  be  rejected  as  perfectly 
unintelligible  and  sophistical" 

The  doctrine  we  are  taught  in  this  pass- 
age is  this,  That,  though  a  man,  in  a  civil- 
ized state,  and  when  trained  up  according 
to  a  certain  discipline  and  education,  may 
have  a  regard  to  justice  and  an  abhorrence 
of  villany  and  knavery,  and  some  sense  of 
duty  and  obligation ;  yet,  to  a  man  in  his 
rude  and  more  natural  condition,  the  consi- 
derations of  honesty,  justice,  duty,  and  ob- 
ligation, will  be  perfectly  unintelligible  and 
sophisticaL  And  this  is  brought  as  an  argu- 
ment to  shew  that  justice  is  not  a  natural 
but  an  artificial  virtue. 

I  shall  offer  some  observations  on  this 
argument. 

1.  Although  it  may  bo  true  that  what  is 
unintelligible  to  man  in  his  rude  state  may 
be  intelligible  to  him  in  his  civilized  state, 
I  cannot  conceive  that  what  is  sophistical 
in  the  rude  state  should  change  its  nature, 
and  become  just  reasoning  when  man  is 
more  improved.  What  is  a  sophism,  will 
always  bo  so ;  nor  can  any  change  in  the 
state  of  the  person  who  judges  make  tliat  to 
be  just  reasoning  which  before  was  sophist- 
ical. [4G0]  Mr  Ilunie*s  argument  re- 
quires that  to  man,  in  his  rude  state,  the 
motives  to  justice  and  honesty  should  not 
unly  appear  to  be  sophistical,  but  should 
really  bo  so.  If  the  motives  were  just  in 
themselves,  then  justice  would  be  a  natural 
virtue,  although  the  rude  man,  by  an  error 
of  his  judgment,  thought  otherwise.  But 
if  justice  be  not  a  natural  virtue,  which  is 
the  point  Mr  Hume  intends  to  prove,  then 
every  argument,  by  which  man  in  his  na- 
tural state  may  be  urged  to  it,  must  be  a 
sophism  in  reality,  and  not  in  appearance 
onty ;  and  the  effect  of  discipline  and  edu- 
cation in  the  civilized  state  can  only  be  to 
make  those  motives  to  justice  appear  just 
and  satisfactory,  which,  in  their  own  nature, 
are  sophistical. 

2.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  this  ingen- 
ious author  had  shewn  us  why  that  state  of 
man,  in  which  the  obligation  to  honesty, 
and  an  abhorrence  of  villany,  appear  per- 
fectly unintelligible  and  sophistical,  should 
be  his  mor9  natural  state. 

It  is  the  natnre  of  human  society  to  be 
progrwiTS^  «•  mnch  as  it  is  the  nature  of 
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the  individuaL  In  the  individual,  the  state 
of  infancy  leads  to  that  of  childhood,  child* 
hood  to  youth,  youth  to  manhood,  manhood 
to  old  age.  If  one  should  say  that  the  state 
of  infancy  is  a  more  natural  state  than  that 
of  manhood  or  of  old  age,  I  am  apt  to  think 
that  this  would  be  words  without  any  mean- 
ing. In  like  manner,  in  human  society,  there 
is  a  natural  progress  from  rudeness  to  civil* 
ization,  from  ignorance  to  knowledge.  What 
period  of  this  progress  shall  we  odl  man*s 
natural  state?  To  me  they  appear  all 
equally  natural.  Every  state  of  society  Is 
equally  natural,  wherein  men  have  access 
to  exert  their  natural  powers  about  their 
proper  objects,  and  to  improve  those  powers 
by  the  means  which  their  situation  affords. 
[461] 

Mr  Hume,  indeed,  shews  some  timidity 
in  affirming  the  rude  state  to  be  the  more 
natural  state  of  man  ;  and,  therefore,  adds 
this  qualifying  parenthesis.  If  you  are 
pleased  to  call  such  a  condition  naturaL 

But  it  ought  to  be  observed.  That,  if  the 
premises  of  his  argument  be  weakened  by 
this  clause,  the  same  weakness  must  be 
communicated  to  the  conclusion  ;  and  the 
conclusion,  according  to  the  rules  of  good 
reasoning,  ought  to  be.  That  justice  is  an 
artificial  virtue,  if^  you  be  pleased  to  call  it 
artificial. 

3.  It  were  likewise  to  be  wished,  that  Mr 
Hume  had  shewn,  from  fact,  that  there 
ever  did  exist  such  a  state  of  man  as  that 
which  he  calls  his  more  natural  state.  It 
is  a  state  wherein  a  man  borrows  a  sum  of 
money,  on  the  condition  that  he  is  to  re- 
store it  in  a  few  days ;  yet,  when  the  time 
of  payment  comes,  his  obligatiun  to  repay 
what  he  borrowed  is  perfectly  unintelligible 
and  sophistical.  It  would  have  been  pro- 
per to  have  given,  at  least,  a  single  instance 
of  some  tribe  of  the  human  race  tliat  was 
found  to  be  in  this  natural  state.  If  no 
Kuch  instance  can  be  given,  it.  is,  prcbably, 
a  state  merely  imaginary ;  like  that  state, 
which  some  have  imagined,  wherein  men 
were  ouran  outangiy  or  wherein  they  were 
fishes  with  tails. 

Indeed,  such  a  state  seems  impossible. 
That  a  man  should  lend  without  any  con- 
ception of  his  having  a  right  to  be  repaid  ; 
or  that  a  man  should  borrow  on  the  condi- 
tion of  paying  in  a  few  days,  and  yet  have 
no  conception  of  his  obligation — seems  to 
me  to  involve  a  contradiction. 

I  grant  that  a  humane  man  may  lend 
without  any  expectation  of  being  repaid  ; 
but  that  he  should  lend  without  any  concep- 
tion of  a  right  to  be  repaid,  is  a  contradic- 
tion. In  like  manner,  a  fraudulent  man 
may  borrow  without  an  intention  of  paying 
back ;  but  that  he  could  borrow,  while  an 
obligation  to  repay  is  perfectiy  onintelligible 
to  him,  this  is  a  contradiction.     [462] 
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The  same  author,  in  his  ''  Enquiry  into 
the  Principles  of  Morals/*  §  3,  treating 
of  the  same  subject,  hajB  the  following 
BOte;^ 

"  *Tis  evident  that  the  will  or  consent 
alone,  never  transfers  property*  nor  causes 
the  obligation  of  a  promise ;  (for  the  same 
reasoning  extends  to  both ;)  but  the  will 
must  be  expressed  by  words  or  signs,  in 
order  to  impose  a  tie  upon  any  man.  The 
expression  being  once  brought  in  as  subser- 
vient to  the  will,  soon  becomes  the  princi- 
pal part  of  the  promise ;  nor  will  a  man  be 
less  bound  by  his  word,  though  he  secretly 
give  a  different  direction  to  his  intention, 
and  withhold  the  assent  of  his  mind.  But, 
though  the  expression  makes,  on  most  occa- 
sions, the  whole  of  the  promise ;  yet  it  does 
not  always  so ;  and  one  who  should  make 
use  of  any  expression  of  which  he  knows 
not  the  meaning,  and  which  he  uses  with- 
out any  sense  of  the  consequences,  would 
not  certainly  be  bound  by  it.  Nay,  though 
he  know  its  meaning,  yet,  if  he  uses  it  in 
jest  only,  and  with  such  signs  as  shew 
evidentlv  he  has  no  serious  intention  of 
binding  himself,  he  would  not  be  under  any 
obligation  of  performance ;  but  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  words  be  a  perfect  expression 
of  the  will,  without  any  contrary  signs; 
nay,  even  this  we  must  not  carry  so  far 
as  to  imagine  that  one  whom,  from  our 
quickness  of  understanding,  we  conjectured 
to  have  an  intention  of  deceiving  us,  is  not 
bound  by  his  expression  or  verbal  promise, 
if  we  accept  of  it ;  but  must  limit  this  con- 
clusion to  those  cases  where  the  signs  are 
of  a  different  nature  from  those  of  deceit. 
All  these  contradictions  are  easily  accounted 
for,  if  justice  arises  entirely  from  its  useful- 
ness to  society,  but  will  never  be  expUined 
on  any  other  hypothesis."     [463] 

Here  we  have  the  opinion  of  this  grave 
moralist  and  acute  metaphysician,  that  the 
principles  of  honesty  and  fidelity  are  at 
bottom  a  bundle  of  contradictions.  This  is 
one  part  of  his  moral  system  which,  I  can- 
not help  thinking,  borders  upon  licentious- 
ness. It  surely  tends  to  give  a  very  un- 
favourable notion  of  that  cardinal  virtue 
without  which  no  man  has  a  title  to  be 
called  an  honest  man.  What  regard  can  a 
man  pay  to  the  virtue  of  fidelity,  who  be- 
lieves that  its  essential  rules  contradict  each 
other  ?  Can  a  man  be  bound  by  contra- 
dictory rules  of  conduct  ?  No  more,  surely, 
than  he  can  be  bound  to  believe  contradict- 
ory principles. 

He  tells  us,  "  that  all  these  contradic- 
tions are^  easily  accounted  for,  if  justice 
arises  entirely  from  its  usefulness  to  society, 
but  will  never  be  explained  upon  any  other 
hypothesis.*' 

I  know  not,  indeed,  what  is  meant  by 
aoeonnting  for  contradictions,  or  explaining 
'4«3,  464] 


them.  I  appreheud  that  no  h^'pothesis 
can  make  that  which  is  a  contradiction  to  be 
no  contradiction.  However,  without  attempt- 
ing to  account  for  these  contradictions  upon 
his  own  hypothesis,  he  pronounces,  in  a 
decisive  tone,  that  they  will  never  be  ex- 
plained upon  any  other  hypothesis. 

What  if  it  sliall  appear  that  the  contra- 
dictions mentioned  in  this  paragraph  do  all 
take  their  rise  from  two  capital  mistakes 
the  author  has  made  >»ith  regard  to  the 
nature  of  promises  and  contracts;  and  if, 
when  these  are  corrected,  there  shall  not 
appear  a  shadow  of  contradiction  in  the 
cases  put  liy  him  ? 

The  first  mistake  is.  That  a  promise  is 
some  kind  of  will,  consent,  or  intention, 
which  may  be  expressed,  or  may  not  be 
expressed.  This  is  to  mistake  the  nature 
of  a  promise.  For  no  will,  no  consent,  or 
intention,  that  is  not  expressed,  is  a  pro- 
mise. A  promise,  being  a  social  transac- 
tion between  two  i)artic8,  without  being  ex- 
pressed can  have  no  existence.     [464] 

Another  capital  mistake  that  runs  through 
the  passage  cited  is.  That  this  will,  consent, 
or  intention,  which  makes  a  promise,  is  a 
will  or  intention  to  perform  what  we  pro- 
mise. Every  man  knows  that  there  may 
be  a  fraudulent  promise,  made  without  in- 
tention of  performing.  But  the  intention 
to  perform  the  promise,  or  not  to  perform 
it,  whether  the  intention  be  known  to  the 
other  party  or  not,  makes  no  part  of  the 
promise — it  is  a  solitary  act  of  the  mind,  and 
can  neither  constitute  nor  dissolve  an  obli- 
gation. What  makes  a  promise  is,  that  it 
be  expressed  to  the  other  party  with  under- 
standing, and  with  an  intention  to  become 
bound,  and  that  it  be  accepted  by  him. 

Carrying  these  remarks  along  with  us, 
let  us  review  the  passage  cited. 

Firtty  He  observes,  that  the  will  or  con- 
sent alone  does  not  cause  the  obligation  of 
a  promise,  but  it  must  be  expressed. 

I  answer,  The  will  not  expressed  is  not 
a  promise ;  and  is  it  a  contradiction  that 
that  which  is  not  a  promise  should  not 
cause  the  obligation  of  a  promise?  He 
goes  on,  The  expression  being  once  brought 
in  as  subservient  to  the  will,  soon  bevovnea 
a  principal  part  of  the  promise.  Here  it 
is  supposed,  that  the  expression  was 
not  originally  a  constituent  part  of  the 
promise,  but  it  soon  becomes  such.  It  is 
brought  in  to  aid  and  be  subservient  to  the 
promise  which  was  made  before  by  the  will. 
If  Mr  Hume  had  considered  that  it  is  the 
expression  accompanied  with  understanding 
and  will  to  become  bound,  that  constitutes 
a  promise,  he  would  never  have  said,  that 
the  expression  soon  becomes  a  part,  and  is 
brought  in  as  subservient 

He  adds.  Nor  will  a  man  be  less  bound 
by  his  word,  though  he  secretly  gives  a  dif* 
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ferent  direction  to  his  intention,  and  with- 
holds the  assent  of  his  mind.     [465] 

The  case  here  put  needs  some  explication. 
Either  it  means,  that  the  man  knowingly 
and  voluntarily  gives  his  word,  without  any 
intention  of  giving  his  word;  or  that  he 
gives  it  without  the  intention  of  keeping  it, 
and  performing  what  he  promises.  The 
last  of  these  is  indeed  a  possible  case,  and 
is,  I  apprehend,  what  Mr  Hume  means. 
But  the  intention  of  keeping  his  promise  is 
no  part  of  the  promise,  nor  does  it  in  the 
least  affect  the  obligation  of  it,  as  we  have 
often  observed. 

If  the  author  meant  that  the  man  may 
knowingly  and  voluntarily  give  his  word, 
without  the  intention  of  giving  his  word, 
this  is  impossible :  For  such  is  the  nature 
of  all  social  acts  of  the  mind,  that,  as  they 
cannot  be  without  being  expressed,  so  they 
cannot  be  expressed  knowingly  and  will- 
ingly, but  they  must  be.  If  a  man  puts  a 
question  knowingly  and  willingly,  it  is  im- 
possible that  he  should  at  the  same  time 
will  not  to  put  it.  If  he  gives  a  command 
knowingly  and  willingly,  it  is  impossible 
that  he  should  at  the  same  time  will  not 
to  give  it.  We  cannot  have  contrary  wills 
at  the  same  time.  And,  in  like  manner,  if 
a  man  knowingly  and  willingly  becomes 
bound  by  a  promise,  it  is  impossible  that 
he  should  at  the  same  time  ^1  not  to  be 
bound. 

To  suppose,  therefore,  that,  when  a  man 
knowingly  and  willingly  gives  his  word,  he 
withholds  that  will  and  intention  which 
makes  a  promise,  is  indeed  a  contradiction ; 
but  the  contradiction  is  not  in  the  nature 
of  the  promise,  but  in  the  case  supposed  by 
Mr  Hume. 

He  adds,  though  the  expression,  for  the 
most  part,  makes  the  whole  of  the  promise, 
it  does  not  always  so. 

I  answer,  That  the  expression,  if  it  is 
not  accompanied  with  understanding  and 
will  to  engage,  never  makes  a  promise. 
The  author  here  assumes  a  postulate,  which 
nobody  ever  granted,  and  which  can  only 
be  grounded  on  the  impossible  supposi- 
tion made  in  the  former  sentence.  And 
as  there  can  be  no  promise  without  know- 
ledge and  will  to  engage,  is  it  marvellous 
that  words  which  are  not  understood,  or 
words  spoken  in  jest,  and  without  any  in- 
tention to  become  bound,  should  not  have 
the  effect  of  a  promise  ?     [466] 

The  last  case  put  by  Mr  Hume,  is  that 
of  a  man  who  promises  fraudulently  with 
an  intention  not  to  perform,  and  whose 
fraudulent  intention  is  discovered  by  the 
other  party,  who,  notwithstanding,  accepts 
the  promise.  He  is  bound,  says  Mr  Hume, 
by  his  verbal  promise.  Undoubtedly  he  is 
bound,  because  an  intention  not  to  perform 
the  promise,  whether  known  to  the  other 


party  or  not,  makes  no  part  of  the  promise, 
nor  affects  its  obligation,  as  has  been  re- 
peatedly observed. 

From  what  has  been  said,  I  think  it 
evident,  that  to  one  who  attends  to  the 
nature  of  a  promise  or  contract,  there  is 
not  the  least  appearance  of  contradiction 
in  the  principles  of  morality  reUting  to 
contracts. 

It  would,  indeed,  appear  wonderful  that 
such  a  man  as  Mr  Hume  should  have  im- 
posed upon  himself  in  so  plain  a  matter,  if 
we  did  not  see  frequent  instances  of  inge- 
nious men,  whose  seal  in  supporting  a  fa- 
vourite hypothesis  darkens  their  under- 
standing, and  hinders  them  from  seeing 
what  is  before  their  eyes.     [467] 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THAT  MORAL  APPROBATION   IMPLIES  A  RKAL 
JUDGMENT. 

The  approbation  of  good  actions,  and 
disapprobation  of  bad,  are  so  familiar  to 
every  man  come  to  years  of  understanding, 
that  it  seems  strange  there  should  be  any 
dispute  about  their  nature. 

Whether  we  reflect  upon  our  own  con- 
duct, or  attend  to  the  conduct  of  others 
with  whom  we  live,  or  of  whom  we  hear  or 
read,  we  cannot  help  approving  of  some 
things,  disapproving  of  others,  and  reigard- 
ingmany  with  perfect  indifference* 

These  operations  of  our  minds  we  are 
conscious  of  every  day  and  almost  every 
hour  we  live.  Men  of  ripe  understanding 
are  capable  of  reflecting  upon  them,  and 
of  attending  to  what  passes  in  their  own 
thoughts  on  such  occasions ;  yet,  for  half 
a  century,  it  has  been  a  serious  dispute 
among  phUosophers,  what  this  approbation 
and  disapprobation  is.  Whether  there  be  a 
real  judgment  inclttded  in  it,  tohicht  like  of  I 
other  judgments,  must  be  true  or  false  ;  or. 
Whether  it  include  no  more  but  some  agree^ 
able  or  uneasy  feeling,  in  tlie  person  who 
approves  or  disapproves. 

Mr  Hume  observes  very  justly,  that  this 
is  a  controversy  started  tf  late.  Before 
the  modem  system  of  Ideas  and  Impressions 
was  introduced,  nothing  would  have  ap- 
peared more  absurd  than  to  say,  that  when 
I  condemn  a  man  for  what  he  has  done,  I 
pass  no  judgment  at  all  about  the  man,  but 
only  express  some  uneasy  feeling  in  my- 
self.    [468] 

Nor  did  the  new  system  produce  this  dis- 
covery at  once,  but  gradually,  by  several 
steps,  according  as  its  consequences  were 
more  accurately  traced,  and  its  spirit  more 
thoroughly  imbibed  by  successive  philoso- 
phers. 

Des  Cartes  and  Mr  Locke  went  no  far- 
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ther  than  to  maintain  that  the  Secondary 
Qualities  of  body — Heat  and  Cold,  Sound, 
Colour,  Taste,  and  Smell — which  we  per- 
eeive  and  judge  to  be  in  the  external  ob- 
ject, are  mere  feelings  or  sensations  in  our 
miods,  there  being  nothing  in  bodies  them- 
selvea  to  which  these  names  can  be  applied ; 
and  that  the  office  of  the  external  senses  is 
not  to  judge  of  external  things,  but  only  to 
giTe  us  ideas  of  sensations,  from  which  we 
are  by  reasoning  to  deduce  the  existence  of 
a  material  world  without  us,  as  well  as  we 
can. 

Arthur  Collier  and  Bishop  Berkeley  dis- 
coTered,  from  the  same  principles,  that  the 
Primary,  as  well  as  the  Seconda^,  Quali- 
ties of  bodies,  such  as  Extension,  Figure, 
Solidity,  Motion,  are  only  sensations  in  our 
minds ;  and,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  ma- 
terial worid  without  us  at  all. 

The  same  philosophy,  when  it  came  to 
be  applied  to  matters  of  taste,  discovered 
that  beauty  and  deformity  are  not  anything 
in  the  objects,  to  which  men,  from  the  be- 
ginnmg  of  the  world,  ascribed  them,  but 
certain  feelings  in  the  mind  of  the  spec- 
tator. 

The  next  step  was  an  easy  consequence 
from  all  the  preceding,  that  Moral  Appro- 
bation and  Disapprobation  are  not  Judg- 
ments, which  must  be  true  or  false,  but 
barely  agreeable  and  uneasy  Feelings  or 
Sensations. 

Mr  Hume  made  the  last  step  in  this  pro- 
gress, and  crowned  the  system  by  what  he 
calls  his  kypothesia — to  wit.  That  Belief  is 
more  properly  an  act  of  the  Sensitive  than 
of  the  Cogitative  part  of  our  nature.  [469] 

Beyond  this  I  think  no  man  can  go  in 
this  track ;  sensation  or  feeling  is  all,  and 
what  is  left  to  the  cogitative  part  of  our  na- 
ture, I  am  not  able  to  comprehend. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  consider  each  of 
these  paradoxes,  excepting  that  which  re- 
lates to  morals,  in  "  Essays  on  the  Intel- 
lectual Powers  of  Man  ;**  and,  though  they 
be  strictly  connected  with  each  other,  and 
with  the  system  which  has  produced  them, 
I  have  attempted  to  shew  that  they  are  in- 
consistent wiUi  just  notions  of  our  intellec- 
tual powers,  no  lees  than  they  are  with  the 
common  sense  and  common  language  of 
mankind.  And  this,  I  think,  will  likewise  ap- 
pear with  regard  to  the  conclusion  reUting 
to  morals— to  wit,  That  moral  approbation  is 
only  an  agreeable  feeling,  and  not  a  real 
judgment. 

To  prevent  ambiguity  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, let  us  attend  to  the  meaning  of  Feeling 
and  of  Judgmeni.  These  operations  of  the 
mind,  perhaps,  cannot  be  logically  defined ; 
but  the^  are  well  underst(wd,  and  easily 
distinguished,  by  their  properties  and  ad- 
jonota. 

Feeling,  or  sensation,  seems  to  be  the 
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lowest  degree  of  animation  we  can  conceive* 
We  give  the  name  of  animal  to  every  be- 
ing wat  feels  pain  and  pleasure ;  and  this 
seems  to  be  tho  boundary  between  the  in- 
animate and  animal  creation. 

Wo  know  no  being  of  so  low  a  rank  in 
the  creation  of  Gk>d  as  to  possess  this  ani- 
mal power  only  without  any  other. 

We  commonly  distinguish  Feeling  from 
Thinking^  because  it  hardly  deserves  the 
name ;  and  though  it  be,  in  a  more  general 
sense,  a  species  of  thought,  is  least  removed 
from  the  passive  and  inert  state  of  things 
inanimate.     [470] 

A  feeling  must  be  agreeable,  or  uneasy, 
or  indifferent.  It  may  be  weak  or  strong. 
It  is  expressed  in  language  either  by  a  sin- 
gle word,  or  by  such  a  contexture  of  words 
as  may  be  the  subject  or  predicate  of  a  pro- 
position, but  such  OS  cannot  by  themselves 
make  a  proposition.  For  it  implies  neither 
affirmation  nor  negation;  and  therefore 
cannot  have  the  qualities  of  true  or  false, 
which  distinguish  propositions  from  all  other 
forms  of  speech,  and  judgments  from  all 
other  acts  of  the  mind. 

That  I  have  such  a  feelingy  is  indeed  an 
affirmative  proposition,  and  expresses  tes- 
timony grounded  upon  an  intuitive  judg- 
ment. But  the  feeling  is  only  one  term  of 
this  proposition ;  and  it  can  only  make  a 
proposition  when  joined  with  another  term, 
by  a  verb  affirming  or  denying. 

As  feeling  distinguishes  the  animal  na- 
ture from  the  inanimate ;  so  judging  seems 
to  distinguish  the  rational  nature  from  the 
merely  animal. 

Though  judgment  in  general  is  express- 
ed by  one  word  in  language,  as  the  most 
complex  operations  of  the  mind  may  be ; 
yet  a  particular  judgment  can  only  be  ex- 
pressed by  a  sentence,  and  by  that  kind  of 
sentence  which  logicians  call  a  proposiHony 
in  which  there  must  necessarily  be  a  verb 
in  the  indicative  mood,  either  expressed  or 
understood. 

Every  judgment  must  necessarily  be  true 
or  false,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
proposition  which  expresses  it  It  is  a  de- 
termination of  the  understanding,  with  re- 
gard to  what  is  true,  or  false,  or  dubious. 

In  judgment,  we  can  distinguish  the  ob- 
ject about  which  we  judge,  from  the  act  of 
the  mind  in  judging  of  tliat  object.  In  mere 
feeling  there  is  no  such  distmction.  The 
object  of  judgment  must  be  expressed  by  a 
proposition ;  and  belief,  disbelief,  or  doubt, 
always  accompanies  the  judgment  we  form. 
If  we  judge  the  proposition  to  be  true,  we 
must  believe  it ;  if  we  judge  it  to  be  false,  we 
must  disbelieve  it ;  and  if  we  be  uncertain 
whether  it  be  true  or  false,  we  must  doubt. 
1471] 

The  toothaehey  the  headache^  are  words 
which  express  uneasy  feelings ;  but  to  vay 
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that  they  express  a  judgment  would  be  ridi- 
culous. 

That  the  sun  is  ^greater  than  the  rarth,  is 
a  proposition,  and  therefore  the  object  of 
judgment;  and,  when  affirmed  or  denied, 
believed  or  disbelieved,  or  doubted,  it  ex- 
presses judgment ;  but  to  say  that  it  ex- 
presses only  a  feeling  in  the  mind  of  him 
that  believes  it,  would  be  ridiculous. 

These  two  operations  of  mind,  when  we 
consider  them  separately,  are  very  differ- 
ent, and  easily  distinguished.  When  we 
feel  without  judging,  or  judge  without  feel- 
ing, it  is  impossible,  without  very  gross  in- 
attention, to  mistake  the  one  for  the  other. 

But  in  many  operations  of  the  mind, 
both  are  inseparably  conjoined  under  one 
name ;  and  when  we  are  not  aware  that 
the  operation  is  complex,  we  may  take  one 
ingredient  to  be  the  whole,  and  overlook 
the  other. 

In  former  ages,*  that  moral  power  by 
which  human  actions  ought  to  be  regulated, 
was  called  Reason,  and  considered,  both  by 
philosophers  and  by  the  vulgar,  as  the  power 
of  judging  what  we  ought  and  what  we 
ou|mt  not  to  do. 

This  is  very  fully  expressed  by  Mr  Hume, 
in  his  "  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,"  Book 
II.  Part  iii.  §  3.  "  Nothing  is  more  usual 
in  philosophy,  and  even  in  common  life, 
than  to  talk  of  the  combat  of  passion  and 
reason,  to  give  the  preference  to  reason, 
and  assert  that  men  are  only  so  far  virtuous 
as  they  conform  themselves  to  its  dictates. 
Every  rational  creature,  'tis  said,  is  obliged 
to  reguUte  his  actions  by  reason ;  and,  if 
any  other  motive  or  principle  challenge  the 
direction  of  his  conduct,  he  ought  to  oppose 
it,  till  it  be  entirely  subdued,  or,  at  least, 
brought  to  a  conformity  to  that  superior 
principle.  On  tliis  method  of  thinking,  the 
greatest  part  of  moral  philosophy,  ancient 
and  modem,  seems  to  be  founded."     [472] 

That  those  philosophers  attended  chiefly 
to  the  judging  power  of  our  moral  faculty, 
appears  from  the  names  they  gave  to  its 
operations,  and  from  the  whole  of  their 
language  concerning  it. 

The  modem  philosophy  has  led  men  to 
attend  chiefly  to  their  sensations  and  feel- 
ings, and  thereby  to  resolve  into  mere  feel- 
ing, complex  acts  of  the  mind,  of  which 
feeling  is  only  one  ingredient 

I  had  occasion,  in  the  preceding  EssavH, 
to  observe,  that  several  operations  of  the 
mind,  to  which  we  give  one  name,  and  con- 
sider as  one  act,  are  compounded  of  more 
simple  acts  inseparably  united  in  our  con- 
stitution, and  that,  in  these,  sensation  or 
feeling  often  makes  one  ingredient 

Thus,  the  appetites  of  hunger  and  thirst 
are  oompounded  of  an  uneasy  sensation,  and 

•  Aid  Iqr  tnay  phUoMpbtn  liiict  Rtid.-H. 


the  desire  of  food  or  drink.  In  our  bene- 
volent affections,  there  is  lK>th  an  agreeable 
feeling,  and  a  desire  of  happiness  to  the 
object  of  our  affection ;  and  malevolent 
affections  have  ingredients  of  a  contrary 
nature. 

In  these  instances,  sensation  or  feeling  is 
inseparably  conjoined  with  desire.  In  other 
instances,  we  find  sensation  inseparably 
conjoined  with  judgment  or  belief,  and  that 
in  two  different  ways.  In  some  instanoesy 
the  judgment  or  belief  seems  to  be  the  con- 
sequence of  the  sensation,  and  to  be  regu- 
lated by  it.  In  other  instances,  the  sensa- 
tion is  the  consequence  of  the  judgment 


[473] 
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When  we  perceive  an  external  object  by 
our  senses,  we  have  a  sensation  conjoined 
with  a  firm  belief  of  the  existence  and 
sensible  qualities  of  the  external  object 
Nor  has  all  the  subtilty  of  metaphysics 
been  able  to  disjoin  what  nature  has  con- 
joined in  our  constitution.  Des  Cartes  and 
Locke  endeavoured,  by  reasoning,  to  deduce 
the  existence  of  external  objects  from  our 
sensations,  but  in  vain.  Subsequent  philo- 
sophers, finding  no  n^asou  for  this  conneo- 
tion,  endeavoured  to  throw  off  the  belief  of 
external  objects  as  being  unreasonable; 
but  this  attempt  is  no  less  vain.  Nature 
has  doomed  us  to  believe  the  testimony  of 
our  senses,  whether  we  can  give  a  good 
reason  for  doing  so  or  not 

In  this  instance,  the  belief  or  judgment 
is  the  consequence  of  the  sensation,  as  the 
sensation  is  the  consequence  of  the  impres- 
sion made  on  the  organ  of  sense. 

But  in  most  of  the  operations  of  mind  in 
which  judgment  or  belief  is  combined  with 
feeling,  the  feeling  b  the  consequence  of  the 
judgment,  and  is  regulated  by  it 

Thus,  un  account  of  the  good  conduct  of 
a  friend  at  a  distance  gives  me  a  very  agree- 
able feeling,  and  a  contrary  account  would 
^ve  me  a  very  uneasy  feeling ;  but  these  feel- 
mgs  depend  entirely  upon  my  belief  of  the 
report. 

In  hope,  there  is  an  agreeable  feeling,  de- 
pending upon  the  belief  or  expectation  of 
good  to  come  :  fear  is  made  up  of  contrary 
ingredients;  in  both,  the  feeling  is  regu- 
lated by  the  degree  of  belief. 

In  the  respect  we  bear  to  the  worthy,  and 
in  our  contempt  of  the  worthless,  there  is 
both  judgment  and  feeling,  and  the  last  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  first 

The  same  may  be  said  of  gratitude  for 
good  offices  and  resentment  of  injuries.  [474  ] 

Let  me  now  consider  how  I  am  affected 
when  I  see  a  man  exerting  himself  nobly  in 
a  good  cause.  I  am  conscious  that  the 
effect  of  his  conduct  on  my  mind  is  com- 
plex, though  it  may  be  called  by  one  name. 
I  look  up  to  his  virtue,  I  approve,  I  admire 
it  In  doing  so,  I  have  pleasure  indeed,  or 
[479-474] 
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an  agreeable  feeling ;  thb  is  granted.  Bat 
I  ftnd  myheiS  interested  in  his  success  and 
in  his  iiBkme.  This  is  affection  ;  it  b  love 
and  esteem,  which  is  more  than  mere  feel- 
ing. The  man  is  the  object  of  this  esteem ; 
bat  in  mere  feeling  there  is  no  object. 

I  am  likewise  conscious  that  this  agree- 
able feeling  in  me,  and  this  esteem  of  nim, 
jkipond  entirely  npon  the  judgment  I  form 
of  his  conduct.  I  judge  that  this  conduct 
merits  eeteem ;  and,  while  I  thus  judge,  I 
cannot  but  esteem  him,  and  contemplate 
his  cunduct  with  pleasure.  Persuade  me 
that  he  was  bribed,  or  that  he  acted  from 
some  mercenary  or  bad  motire,  immediately 
my  esteem  and  my  agreeable  feeling  vanbh. 

In  the  approbation  of  a  good  action,  there- 
fore, there  is  feeling  inde^,  but  there  is  also 
esteem  of  the  agent ;  and  both  the  feeling 
and  the  esteem  depend  upon  the  judgment 
we  form  of  his  conduct. 

When  I  exercise  my  moral  faculty  about 
my  own  actions  or  those  of  other  men, 
I  am  conscious  that  I  judge  as  well  as 
feeL  I  accuse  and  excuse,  I  acquit  and 
condemn,  I  assent  and  dissent,  I  believe  and 
disbeliere,  and  doubt  These  are  acts  of 
judgment,  and  not  feelings. 

Every  determination  of  the  understai^ding, 
with  regard  to  what  is  true  or  false,  is  iudg- 
roent.  That  I  ought  not  to  steal,  or  to  lull,  or 
u>  bear  false  witness,  are  propositions,  of  the 
truth  of  which  I  am  as  well  convinced  as  of 
any  proposition  in  Euclid.  I  am  conscious 
that  I  judge  them  to  be  true  propositions ; 
and  my  consciousness  makes  all  other  argu- 
ments unnecessary,  with  regard  to  the 
operations  of  my  own  mind.     [475] 

That  other  men  judge,  as  well  as  feel,  in 
Boch  cases,  I  am  convinced,  because  they 
understand  me  when  I  express  my  moral 
judgment,  and  express  theirs  by  the  same 
terms  and  phrases. 

Suppose  that,  in  a  case  well  known  to 
both,  my  friend  says — Such  a  man  did  well 
and  worthily,  his  conduct  is  highly  approve 
able*  This  speech,  according  to  all  rules 
of  interpretation,  expresses  my  friend's 
judgment  of  the  man's  conduct  This 
judgment  may  be  true  or  false,  and  I  nuiy 
agree  in  opinion  with  him,  or  I  may  dissent 
from  him  without  offence,  as  wc  may  differ 
in  other  matters  of  judgment 

Suppose,  again,  that,  in  relation  to  the 
same  case,  my  friend  says— 7*A0  iiunCs  eon* 
duct  pave  me  a  very  agreeable  feeling. 

This  speech,  if  approbation  be  nothing 
but  an  agreeable  feeling,  must  have  the 
very  same  meaning  with  the  first,  and  ex- 
press neither  more  nor  less.  But  this  can- 
not be,  for  two  reasons. 

Firsty  Because  there  is  no  rule  in  gram- 
mar or  rhetoric,  nor  any  usage  in  language, 
by  which  these  two  speeches  can  be  con- 
■tmed  so  as  to  have  the  same  meaning. 
[4  5-477] 


The  first  expresses  plainly  an  opinion  or 
judgment  of  the  conduct  of  the  man,  but 
says  nothing  of  the  speaker.  The  sfcona 
only  testifies  a  fact  concerning  the  speaker 
— to  wit,  that  he  had  such  a  &ling. 

Another  reason  why  these  two  speeches 
cannot  mean  the  same  thing  is,  that  the 
first  maybe  contradicted  without  any  ground 
of  offence,  such  contradiction  being  only  a 
difference  of  opinion,  which,  to  a  reason- 
able man,  gives  no  ofl'ence.  But  the  second 
speech  cannot  be  contradicted  without  an 
affront :  for,  as  every  man  must  know  his 
own  feelings,  to  deny  that  a  man  had  a 
feeling  which  he  afiirms  he  had,  b  to  charge 
him  with  falsehood.     [476] 

If  moral  approbation  be  a  real  Judgment, 
which  produces  an  agreeable  feeling  in  the 
mind  of  him  who  judges,  both  speeches 
are  perfectly  intelligible,  in  the  most  obvi- 
ous and  literal  sense.  Their  [meaning  b 
different,  but  they  are  related,  so  that  the 
one  may  be  inferred  from  the  other,  as  we 
infer  the  effect  from  the  cause,  or  the  cause 
from  the  effect  I  know,  that  what  a  man 
judges  to  be  a  very  worthy  action,  he  oon- 
tempbtcs  with  pleasure ;  and  what  he  con- 
templates with  pleasure  must,  in  hb  judg- 
ment, have  worth.  But  the  judgment  and 
the  feeling  are  different  acts  of  hb  mind, 
though  connected  as  cause  and  effect  He 
can  express  either  the  one  or  the  other 
with  perfect  proprietv;  but  the  speech, 
which  expresses  hb  feeling,  b  altogether 
improper  and  inept  to  express  hb  judgment, 
for  this  evident  reason,  that  judgment  and 
feeling,  though  in  some  cases  connected, 
are  things  in  their  nature  different 

If  we  suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
moral  approbation  b  nothing  more  than  an 
agreeable  feeling,  occasion^  by  the  con- 
templation of  an  action,  the  second  speech, 
above  mentioned,  has  a  distinct  meaning, 
and  expresses  all  that  b  meant  by  moral 
approbation.  But  the  first  speech  either 
means  the  very  same  thing,  (which  cannot 
be,  for  the  reasons  already  mentioned,)  or 
it  has  no  meaning. 

Now,  we  may  appeal  to  the  reader, 
whether,  in  conversation  upon  human  cha- 
racters, such  speeches  as  the  first  are  not 
as  frequent,  as  familbr,  and  as  well  under- 
stood, as  anything  in  language ;  and  whethc  r 
they  have  not  been  common  in  all  ages 
that  we  can  trace,  and  in  all  languages  ? 
[477] 

Thb  doctrine,  therefore.  That  moral  ap- 
probation b  merely  a  feeling  without  judg- 
ment, necessarily  carries  along  with  it  this 
consequence,  that  a  form  of  speech,  upon 
one  of  the  most  common  topics  of  discourse, 
which  either  has  no  meaning,  or  a  meaning 
irreconcilable  to  all  rules  of  grammar  or 
rhetoric,  b  found  to  be  common  and  fazniUar 
in  all  languages  and  in  all  ages  of  the  world, 
2x 
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while  every  man  knows  how  to  express  the 
meanmg,  if  it  have  any,  in  phiin  and  proper 
language. 

Such  a  consequence  I  think  sufficient  to 
sink  any  philosophical  opinion  on  which  it 
hangs. 

A  particular  language  may  have  some 
oddity,  or  even  absurdity,  introduced  by 
some  man  of  eminence,  from  caprice  or 
wrong  judgment,  and  followed  by  servile 
imitators,  for  a  time,  till  it  be  detected,  and, 
of  consequence,  discountenanced  and  dropt ; 
bat  that  the  same  absurdity  should  pervade 
all  Unguages,  through  all  ages,  and  that, 
after  being  detected  and  exposed,  it  should 
still  keep  its  countenance  and  its  place  in 
language  as  much  as  before,  this  can  never 
be  while  men  have  understanding. 

It  may  be  observed,  by  the  way,  that  the 
same  argument  may  be  applied,  with  equal 
force,  against  those  other  paradoxical  opi- 
nions of  modern  philosophy,  which  we  be- 
fore mentioned  as  connected  with  this; 
such  as,  that  beauty  and  deformity  are  not 
at  all  in  the  objects  to  which  language  uni- 
versally ascribes  them,  but  are  merely  feel- 
ings in  the  mind  of  the  spectator ;  that  the 
secondary  qualities  are  not  in  external  ob- 
jects, but  are  merely  feelings  or  sensations 
in  him  that  perceives  them ;  and,  in  gene- 
ral, that  our  external  and  internal  senses 
are  faculties  by  which  we  have  sensations 
or  feelings  only,  but  by  which  we  do  not 
judge.     [478] 

That  every  form  of  speech  which  language 
affords  to  express  our  judgment,  shoiUd,  in 
all  ages  and  in  all  languages,  be  used  to 
express  what  is  no  judgment;  and  that 
feelings  which  are  easily  expressed  in  pro- 
per language,  sliould  as  universally  be  ex- 
pressed by  language  altogether  improper 
and  absurd,  I  cannot  believe  ;  and,  there- 
fore, must  conclude,  that,  if  language  be  the 
expression  of  thought,  men  judge  of  the 
primary  and  secondary  qualities  of  body  by 
their  external  senses,  of  beauty  and  deform- 
ity by  their  taste,  and  of  virtue  and  vice  by 
their  moral  faculty. 

A  truth  so  evident  as  this  is,  can  liardly 
be  obscured  and  brought  into  doubt,  but  by 
the  abuse  of  words.  And  much  abuse  of 
words  there  has  been  upon  this  subject  To 
avoid  this  as  much  as  possible,  1  have  used 
the  word  judgment  on  one  side,  and  sensa- 
tiitn  or  feeling  upon  the  other ;  because 
these  words  have  been  least  liable  to  abuse 
or  ambiguity.  But  it  may  be  proper  to 
make  some  observations  upon  other  words 
that  have  been  used  in  this  controversy. 

Mr  Hume,  in  his  *■*'  Treatise  of  Human 
Nature,"  has  employed  two  sections  upon 
it,  the  titles  of  which  are,  "  Mwal  Dis- 
tinctiftn»  not  derived  from  Reaton^^^  and 
"  Moral  Distinctions  derived  from  a  Moral 
Sense.^* 


When  he  is  not,  by  custom,  led  unawares 
to  speak  of  Reason  like  other  men,  ho 
limits  that  word  to  signify  only  the  power 
of  judging  in  matters  merely  speculative. 
Hence  he  concludes,  ''  That  reason  of  it- 
self is  inactive  and  perfectly  inert  ;**  that 
''actions  may  be  laudable  or  bUmable, 
but  cannot  be  reasonable  or  unreasonable ;" 
that  "  it  is  not  contrary  to  reason  to  prt.^ 
fer  the  destruction  of  the  whole  world  to  the 
scratching  of  my  finger  ;**  that  *'  it  b  not 
contrary  to  reason  for  me  to  chuse  my  total 
ruin  to  prevent  the  least  uneasiness  of  an 
Indian,  or  of  a  person  wholly  unknown  to 
me  ;**  that ''  reason  is,  and  ought  only  to 
be,  the  slave  of  the  passions,  and  can  never 
pretend  to  any  other  office  than  to  serve 
and  obey  them.**     [479] 

If  we  take  the  word  reason  to  mean  what 
oonmion  use,  both  of  philosophers  and  of 
the  vulgar,  hath  made  it  to  mean,  those 
maxims  are  not  only  false,  but  licentious. 
It  is  only  his  abuse  of  the  words  reaeon  and 
passion  that  can  justify  them  from  this 
censure. 

The  meaning  of  a  common  word  is  not  to 
be  ascertained  by  philosophical  theory,  but 
by  common  usage ;  and,  if  a  man  will  take 
the  liberty  of  limiting  or  extending  the 
meaning  of  conunon  words  at  his  pleasure, 
he  may,  like  Mandeville,  insinuate  the  most 
licentious  paradoxes  with  the  appearance  of 
pUusibility.  I  have  before  maide  some  ob- 
servations upon  the  meaning  of  this  word, 
(Essay  II.,  chap.  2,  and  Essay  III.,  part  iiL 
chap.  1,)  to*  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

When  Mr  Hume  derives  moral  distinc- 
tions from  a  Moral  Sense,  I  agree  with  him 
in  words,  but  we  differ  about  the  meaning 
of  the  word  sense.  Every  power  to  which 
the  name  of  a  Sense  has  been  given,  is  a 
power  of  judging  of  the  objects  of  that 
Sense,*  and  has  been  accounted  such  in  all 
ages ;  the  moral  sense,  therefore,  is  the 
power  of  judging  in  morals.  But  Mr  Hume 
will  have  the  Moral  Sense  to  be  only  a  power 
of  feeling  without  judging — this  I  take  to  be 
an  abuse  of  a  word. 

Authors  who  place  moral  approbation  in 
feeling  only,  very  often  use  the  word  Sent' 
imenty  to  express  feeling  without  judgment. 
This  I  take  likewise  to  be  an  abuse  of  a 
word.  Our  moral  determinations  may,  with 
propriety,  be  called  moral  sentiments.  For 
the  word  sentiment,  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, never,  as  I  conceive,  signifies  mere 
feeling,  but  judgment  accompanied  with 
feeling,  f  It  was  wont  to  signify  opinion  or 
judgment  of  any  kind,  but,  of  Ute,  is  appro- 
priated to  signify  an  opinion  or  judgment, 
that  strikes,  and  produces  some  agreeable 

*  See  above,  p.  590.  note.— R 
t  This  li  too  unqualifled  «ii  Mieition.    The  term 
Sentiment  la  in  English  applied  io  the  higher J^UnffS, 
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or  uneasy  emotion.  So  wo  speak  of  senti- 
ments of  respect,  of  esteem,  of  gratitude ; 
but  I  never  heard  the  pain  of  the  gout,  or 
any  other  mere  feeUng,  called  a  sentimenL 
[480] 

Even  the  word  judgmeni  has  been  used 
by  Mr  Hume  to  express  what  he  maintains 
to  be  only  a  feeling.  "  Treatise  of  Human 
Nature,  part  iiL,  page  3  : — "  The  term  per- 
ce/tlim  is  no  less  applicable  to  those  >//<?- 
me. lit  by  which  we  distinguish  moral  good 
and  evil  than  to  every  other  operation  of 
the  mind.**  Perhaps  he  used  this  word 
inadvertently  ;  for  I  think  there  cannot  be 
a  greater  abuse  of  words  than  to  put  judg- 
ment for  what  he  held  to  be  mere  feel- 
ing. • 

All  the  words  most  commonly  used,  both 
by  philosophers  and  by  the  vulgar,  to  ex- 
press the  operations  of  our  mond  faculty^* 
such  as,  fiecUionj  determination^  ientence, 
approbation^  disapprobation,  applause,  cen- 
sure, praise,  blame — necessarily  imply  judg- 
ment in  theur  meaning.  When,  therefore, 
they  are  used  by  Mr  Hume,  and  others  who 
hold  his  opinion,  to  signify  feelings  only, 
this  is  an  abuse  of  words.  If  these  philo- 
sophers wish  to  speak  plainly  and  properly, 
they  must,  in  discoursing  of  morals,  discard 
these  words  altogether,  because  their  esta- 
blished signification  in  the  language  is  con- 
trary to  what  they  would  express  by  them. 

They  must  likewise  discard  from  morals 
the  words  ouyhl  and  ouffht  noi,  which  very 
properly  express  judgment,  but  cannot  be 
applied  to  mere  feelings.  Upon  these  words 
Mr  Hume  has  made  a  particular  observa- 
tion in  the  conclusion  of  his  first  section 
above  mentioned*  I  shall  give  it  in  his 
own  words,  and  make  some  remarks  upon 
it 

'*  I  cannot  forbear  adding  to  these  rea- 
sonings an  observation  whicli  may,  perhaps, 
be  found  of  sonic  importance.  In  every 
sjTstem  of  morality  which  1  have  hitherto 
met  with,  1  have  always  remarked  that  the 
author  proceeds  for  some  time  in  the  ordin- 
ary way  of  reasoning,  and  establishes  the 
being  of  a  Qod,  or  makes  observations  con- 
cerning human  affairs;  when,  of  a  sud- 
den, I  am  surprised  to  find  that,  instead  of 
the  usual  copulations  of  propositions,  is,  and 
is  not,  I  meet  with  no  proposition  that  is 
not  connected  with  an  ought  or  au  ought  not, 
[481]  This  change  is  imperceptible,  but 
is,  however,  of  the  last  consequence.  For, 
as  thb  ou(;ht  or  ought  not  expresses  some 
new  relation  or  affirmation,  'tis  necessary 
that  it  should  be  observed  and  expkiined  ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  that  a  reason  should 
be  given  for  what  seems  altogether  incon- 
ceivable— how  this  new  reUtion  can  be  a 
deduction 'from  others  which  are  entirely 

*  Mr  Hume  could  euily  be  defended.- H. 
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different  from  it.  But,  as  authors  do  not 
commonly  use  this  precaution,  I  shall  pre- 
sume to  recommend  it  to  the  readers ;  and 
am  persuaded  that  this  small  attention  would 
subvert  all  the  vulgar  systems  of  morality, 
and  let  us  see  that  the  distinction  of  vice 
and  virtue  is  not  founded  merely  on  the 
reUtions  of  objects,  nor  is  perceived  by  ret^ 
son.'» 

We  may  here  observe,  that  it  is  acknow- 
ledged that  the  words  ought  and  ougftt  not 
express  some  relation  or  affirmation ;  but  a 
relation  or  affirmation  which  Mr  Hume 
thought  inexplicable,  or,  at  least,  inconsist- 
ent with  his  system  of  morals.  He  must, 
therefore,  have  thought  that  they  ought  not 
to  be  used  in  treating  of  that  subject. 

He  likewise  makes  two  demands,  and, 
taking  it  for  granted  that  they  cannot  bo 
satisfied,  is  persuaded  that  an  attention  to 
this  ia  sufficient  to  subvert  all  the  vulgar 
systems  of  morais. 

The  first  demand  is,  that  ou^ht  and  ought 
not  be  explained. 

To  a  man  that  understands  Engh'sh,  there 
are  surely  no  words  that  require  expkma- 
tion  less.  Are  not  all  men  taught,  from 
their  early  years,  that  they  ought  not  to 
he,  nor  steal,  nor  swear  falsely  ?  But  Mr 
Hume  thinks,  that  men  never  understood 
what  these  precepts  mean,  or  rather  that 
they  are  unintelligible.  If  this  be  so,  I 
think  indeed  it  will  follow,  that  all  the 
vulgar  systems  of  morals  are  subverted. 
[482] 

Dr  Johnson,  in  hb  Dictionary,  explains 
the  word  ought  to  signify,  being  obliged  hjf 
duty;  and  I  know  no  better  explication  that 
can  be  given  of  it.  The  reader  will  see 
what  I  thought  necessary  to  say  concerning 
the  moral  relation  expressed  by  this  word 
in  Elssay  III.,  part  iii.,  chap.  5. 

The  second  demand  is.  That  a  reason 
should  be  given  why  this  relation  should  bo 
a  deduction  from  others  which  are  entirely 
difierent  from  it. 

This  is  to  demand  a  reason  for  wliat  does 
not  exist  The  first  principles  of  morals 
are  not  deductions.  They  arc  self-evident ; 
and  their  truth,  like  that  of  other  axioms, 
is  perceived  without  reasoning  or  deduction. 
And  moral  truths  that  are  not  self-evident 
are  deduced,  not  from  relations  quite  differ- 
ent from  them,  but  from  the  first  principles 
of  morals. 

In  a  matter  so  interesting  to  mankind, 
and  so  frequently  the  subject  of  conversa- 
tion among  the  learned  and  the  unlearned 
as  morals  is,  it  may  surely  bo  expected  that 
men  will  express  both  their  judgments  and 
their  feelings  with  propriety,  and  consist- 
ently with  the  rules  of  language.  An  opi- 
nion, therefore,  which  makes  the  buiguage 
of  all  ages  and  nations,  upon  this  subject, 
to  be  improper,  contrary  to  all  rules  of  hui- 
2  X  2 
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gnage,  and  fit  to  be  discarded,  needs  r.o 
other  refutation. 

As  mankind  have,  in  all  ages,  understood 
reoMon  to  mean  the  power  by  which  not 
only  our  speculative  opinions,  but  our  ac- 
tions ought  to  be  regulated,  we  may  say, 
with  perfect  propriety,  that  all  vice  is  con- 
trary to  reason ;  that,  by  reason,  we  are  to 
judge  of  what  we  ought  to  do,  as  well  as  of 
what  we  ought  to  believe.     [483] 

But,  thoueh  all  vice  be  contrary  to  rea- 
son, I  conceive  that  it  would  not  be  a  pro- 
per definition  of  vice  to  say  that  it  is  a  con- 
duct contrary  to  reason,  because  this  defin- 
ition would  apply  equally  to  folly,  which  all 
men  distingum  from  vice. 

There  are  other  phrases  which  have  been 
used  on  the  same  side  of  the  question,  which 
I  see  no  reason  for  adopting,  such  as-^aciing 
contrary  to  the  relations  ofthingi — contrary 
to  the  reoMon  qf  thinga^to  the  fitness  of 
things-^o  the  truth  of  thinys^to  absolute 
fitness.  These  phrases  have  not  the  autho- 
rity of  common  use,  which,  in  matters  of 
language,  is  great  They  seem  to  have 
been  invented  bv  some  authors,  with  a 
view  to  expUin  the  nature  of  vice ;  but  I 
do  not  think  they  answer  that  end.  If  in- 
tended as  definitions  of  vice,  they  are  im- 
proper; because,  in  the  most  favourable 
sense  they  can  bear,  they  extend  to  every 
kind  of  foolish  and  absurd  conduct,  as  well 
as  to  that  which  is  vicious. 

I  shall  conclude  this  chapter  with  some 
observations  upon  the  five  arguments  which 
Mr  Hume  has  offered  upon  this  point  in  liis 
"  Enquiry." 

The  first  is.  That  it  is  impossible  that  the 
hypothesis  he  opposes,  can,  in  any  particu- 
Ur  instance,  be  so  much  as  rendered  in- 
telligible, whatever  specious  figure  it  may 
make  in  general  discourse.  '*  Examine,** 
sa^s  he,  *^  the  crime  of  ingrati  udcy  anato- 
mize all  its  circumstances,  and  examine,  by 
your  reason  alone,  in  what  consists  the 
demerit  or  blame,  you  will  never  come  to 
any  issue  or  conclusion." 

I  think  it  unnecessary  to  follow  him 
through  all  the  accounts  of  ingratitude  which 
he  conceives  may  bo  given  by  those  whom 
he  opposes,  because  I  agree  with  him  in 
that,  which  he  himself  adopts — to  wit, 
'*  That  this  crime  arises  from  a  complica- 
tion of  circumstances,  which,  being  pre- 
sented to  the  spectator,  excites  the  senti- 
ment of  blame  by  the  particular  structure 
and  fabric  of  his  mind."   [484] 

This  ho  thought  a  true  and  intelligible 
account  of  the  criminality  of  ingratitude. 
So  do  I.  And  tlierefore  I  think  the  hypo- 
thesis he  opposes  is  intelligible,  when  ap- 
plied to  a  particular  instance. 

Mr  Hume,  no  doubt,  thought  that  the 
aecouBt  he  gives  of  ingratitude  in  incon- 
aistent  with  the  hypothesis  he  opposes,  and 


could  not  be  adopted  by  those  who  hold 
that  hypothesis.  He  could  be  led  to  think 
so,  only  by  taking  for  granted  one  of  these 
two  things.  Either,  first,  That  the  senti~ 
nifiU  of  blame  is  a  feeling  only,  without 
jud^ent ;  or,  secondly.  That  whatever  is 
excited  by  the  particular  fabric  and  struc- 
ture of  the  mind  must  be  feeling  only,  and 
not  judgment.  But  1  cannot  grant  cither 
the  one  or  the  other. 

For,  as  to  the  first,  it  seems  evident  to 
me,  that  both  sentiment  and  blame  imply 
judgment ;  and,  therefore,  that  the  sentt- 
ment  of  blame  is  a  judgment  accompanied 
with  feeling,  and  not  mere  feeling  without 
judgment. 

The  second  can  as  little  be  granted ;  for 
no  operation  of  mind,  whether  judgment  or 
feeling,  can  be  excited  but  by  tluit  parti- 
cular structure  and  &bric  of  the  mind  which 
makes  us  capable  of  that  operation. 

By  that  part  of  our  fabric  which  we  call 
the  facility  <f  seeing,  we  judge  of  visible 
objects;*  by  tas^e,  another  part  of  ourfinbric, 
we  judge  of  beauty  and  deformity ;  by  that 
part  of  our  fabric  which  enables  us  to  form 
abstract  conceptions,  to  compare  them,  and 
perceive  their  relations,  we  judge  of  abstract 
truths ;  and  by  that  part  of  our  fabric  which 
we  call  the  moral  faculty,  we  judge  of  vir- 
tue and  vice.  If  we  suppose  a  being  with- 
out any  moral  faculty  in  his  fabric,  1  grant 
that  he  could  not  have  the  sentiments  of 
blame  and  moral  approbation.     [485] 

There  are,  therefore,  judgments,  as  well 
as  feelings,  that  are  excited  by  the  particu- 
lar structure  and  fabric  of  the  mind.  But 
there  is  this  remarkable  difference  between 
them.  That  every  judgment  is,  in  its  own 
nature,  true  or  false  ;  and,  though  it  de- 
pends upon  the  fabric  of  a  mind,  whether  it 
have  such  a  judgment  or  not,  it  depends 
not  upon  that  fabric  whether  the  judg- 
ment be  trua  or  not.  A  true  judgment 
will  be  true,  whatever  bo  the  fabric  of 
the  mind;  but  a  particular  structure  and 
fabric  is  necessary,  in  order  to  our  per- 
ceiving that  truth.  Nothing  like  this  can 
be  said  of  mere  feeUngs,  because  the  at- 
tributes of  true  or  false  do  not  belong  to 
them. 

Thus  I  think  it  appears,  that  the  hy- 
pothesis which  Mr  Hume  opposes  is  not 
unintelligible,  when  applied  to  the  partic- 
ular instance  of  ingratitude;  because  the 
account  of  ingratitude  which  he  himself 
thinks  true  and  intelligible,  is  perfectly 
agreeable  to  it. 

The  second  argument  amounts  to  this : 
That,  in  moral  deliberation,  we  must  be 
acquainted  before-hand  with  all  the  ob- 
jects and  all  their  relations.  After  these 
things  are  known,  the  understanding  has 

*  Sec  above,  p.  SOO.  note.— H. 
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no  farther  room  to  operate.  Nothing  re- 
maiii8  but  to  feel,  on  our  part,  some  ecn- 
tunent  of  blame  or  approbation' 

Let  U8  apply  this  reasoning  to  the  of- 
fice of  a  judge.  In  a  cause  that  comes 
before  him,  he  must  be  made  acquainted 
with  all  the  objects,  and  all  their  rela- 
lations.  After  this,  his  understanding  has 
no  fitrther  room  to  operate.  Nothing  re- 
mains, on  his  part,  but  to  feel  the  right  or 
the  wronff :  and  mankind  have,  very  ab- 
surdly, called  him  a  judge—Yve  ought  to  be 
called  K  feeler.     [486 J 

To  answer  this  argument  more  directly : 
The  man  who  deliberates,  after  all  the 
objects  and  relations  mentioned  by  Mr 
Hume  are  known  to  him,  has  a  point  to 
determine ;  and  that  is,  whether  the  action 
under  his  deliberation  ought  to  be  done  or 
ought  not.  In  most  cases,  this  point  will 
appear  self-evident  to  a  man  who  has  been 
accustomed  to  exercise  his  moral  judg- 
ment ;  in  some  cases  it  may  require  reason- 
ing. 

In  like  manner,  the  judge,  after  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  cause  are  known,  has 
to  judge  whether  the  plaintiff  has  a  just 
plea  or  not. 

The  ihitd  argument  is  taken  from  the 
analogy  between  moral  beauty  and  natural, 
between  moral  sentiment  and  taste.  As 
beauty  is  not  a  quality  of  the  object,  but  a 
certain  feeling  of  the  spectator,  so  virtue 
and  vice  are  not  qualities  in  the  persons  to 
whom  language  ascribes  them,  but  feelings 
of  the  spectator. 

But  is  it  certain  that  beauty  is  not  any 
quality  of  (he  object  ?  This  is  indeed  a 
paradox  of  modem  philosophy,  built  upon  a 
philosophical  theory  ;  but  a  paradox  so 
contrary  to  the  common  language  and  com- 
mon sense  of  mankind,  that  it  ought  rather 
to  overturn  the  theory  on  which  it  stands, 
than  receive  any  support  from  it.  And  if 
beauty  be  really  a  quality  of  the  object, 
and  not  merely  a  feeling  of  the  spectator, 
the  whole  force  of  this  argument  goes  over 
to  the  other  side  of  the  question. 

**  Euclid,"  he  says,  "  has  fully  explained 
all  the  qualities  of  the  circle,  but  has  not, 
in  any  proposition,  said  a  word  of  its  beauty. 
The  reason  is  evident  The  beauty  is  not 
a  quality  of  the  circle."     [487] 

By  the  quaiitiee  of  the  circle^  he  must 
mean  its  properties ;  and  there  are  here  two 
mistakes. 

Fir»t,  Euclid  has  not  fully  explained  all 
the  properties  of  the  circle.  Many  have 
been  discovered  and  demonstrated  which  he 
never  dreamt  of. 

Secondly^  The  reason  why  Euclid  has  not 
said  a  word  of  the  beauty  of  the  circle,  is 
not,  that  beauty  i»  not  a  quality  if  the  circle  ; 
tho  reason  is,  that  Euclid  never  digresses 
from  his  subject.  His  pur|)08e  was  to  de» 
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monstrate  the  mathematical  properties  of 
the  circle.  Beauty  is  a  quality  of  the  circle, 
not  demonstrable  by  mathematical  reason- 
ing, but  immediately  perceived  by  a  good 
taste.  To  speak  of  it  would  have  been  a 
digression  from  his  sul>ject ;  and  that  is  a 
fault  he  is  never  guilty  of. 

The  fourth  argument  is,  That  inanimate 
objects  may  bear  to  each  other  all  the  same 
relations  which  we  observe  in  moral  agents. 

If  this  were  true,  it  would  be  very  much 
to  the  purpose ;  but  it  seems  to  be  thrown 
out  rashly,  without  any  attention  to  its 
evidence.  Had  Mr  Hume  reflected  but  a 
very  little  upon  this  dogmatical  assertion, 
a  thousand  instances  would  have  occurred 
to  him  in  direct  contradiction  to  it 

May  not  one  animal  be  more  tame,  or 
more  docile,  or  more  cunning,  or  more  fierce, 
or  more  ravenous,  than  another  ?  Are 
these  relations  to  be  found  in  inanimate  ob- 
jects? May  not  one  man  be  a  better  painter, 
or  sculptor,  or  ship-builder,  or  tailor,  or 
shoemaker,  than  another  ?  Are  these  re- 
lations to  be  found  in  inanimate  objects,  or 
even  in  brute  animals  ?  May  not  one  moral 
agent  be  more  just,  more  piuus,  more  atten- 
tive to  any  moral  duty,  or  more  eminent  in 
any  moral  virtue,  than  another  ?  Are  not 
these  relations  peculiar  to  moral  agents  ? 
But  to  come  to  the  relations  most  essential 
to  morality.     [488] 

When  I  say  that  /  oupht  to  do  such  an 
aetioriy  that  it  is  my  duty,  do  not  these  words 
express  a  relation  between  me  and  a  certain 
action  in  my  power ;  a  relation  which  can- 
not be  between  inanimate  objects,  or  be- 
tween any  other  objects  but  a  moral  «gent 
and  his  moral  actions ;  a  relation  which  is 
well  understood  by  all  men  come  to  years  of 
understanding,  and  expressed  in  ull  lan- 
guages ? 

Again,  when  in  deliberating  about  tvro 
actions  in  my  power,  which  cannot  both  be 
done,  I  say  this  ought  to  be  preferred  to  the 
other — that  justice,  for  instance,  ought  to 
bo  preferred  to  grnerosity — I  express  a 
moral  relation  between  two  actions  of  a 
moral  agent,  which  is  well  understood,  and 
which  cannot  exist  between  objects  of  any 
other  kind. 

There  are,  therefore,  moral  relations 
which  can  have  no  existence  but  between 
moral  agents  and  their  voluntary  actions. 
To  determine  these  relations  is  the  object  of 
morals ;  and  to  determine  reUtions  is  the 
province  oi'  judgment,  not  of  mere  feeling. 

Tlic  last  argument  is  a  chain  of  several 
pnipositions,  which  deser%'e  distinct  con- 
sideration. They  may,  I  think,  be  summed 
up  in  these  four:— 1.  There  must  be  ulti- 
mate ends  of  action,  beyond  which  it  is 
absurd  to  ask  a  reason  of  acting.  2.  The 
ultimate  ends  of  human  actions  can  never 
be  accounted  for  by  reason ;  3.  but  recom* 
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mend  themselves  entirely  to  the  sentiments 
And  affections  of  mankind,  without  any  de- 
pendence on  the  intellectual  faculties.  4. 
As  virtue  is  an  end,  and  is  desirable  on  its 
own  account,  without  fee  or  reward,  merely 
for  the  immediate  satis&ction  it  conveys ; 
it  is  requisite  that  there  should  be  some 
sentiment  which  it  touches,  some  internal 
taste  or  feeling,  or  whatever  you  please  to 
call  it,  which  distinguishes  moral  good  and 
evil,  and  which  embraces  the  one  and  rejects 
the  other.     [489] 

To  the  first  of  these  propositions  I  en- 
tirely agree.  The  ultimate  ends  of  action 
are  what  1  have  called  the  principles  of  action^ 
which  I  have  endeavoured,  in  the  third 
essay,  to  enumerate,  and  to  class  under 
three  heads  of  mechanical,  animal,  and 
rational. 

The  second  proposition  needs  some  expli- 
cation. I  take  Its  meaning  to  be,  That 
there  cannot  be  another  end,  for  the  sake 
of  which  an  ultimate  end  is  pursued.  For 
the  reason  of  an  action  means  nothing  but 
the  end  for  which  the  action  is  done ;  and 
the  reason  of  an  end  of  action  can  mean 
nothing  but  another  end,  for  the  sake  of 
which  that  end  is  pursued,  and  to  which  it 
is  the  means. 

That  thin  is  the  author^s  meaning  is 
evident  from  his  reasoning  in  confirmation 
of  it.  "  Ask  a  man,  uthy  he  uses  exert-ise  9 
he  will  answer,  becavse  he  desires  tn  kt^ep  his 
heafth.  If  you  then  inquire,  why  he  desires 
health  f  he  will  readily  reply,  because  siek* 
ness  is  pai  nful.  If  you  push  your  inquiries 
further,  and  desire  a  reason  why  he  hates 
pain,  it  is  impassible  he  can  ever  give  any. 
This  is  an  ultimate  end,  and  is  never  re- 
ferred to  any  other  object."  To  account 
by  reason  for  an  end,  therefore,  is  to  shew 
another  end,  for  the  sake  of  which  that  end 
is  desired  and  pursued.  And  that,  in  this 
Bonpo,  an  ultimate  end  can  never  be  ac- 
counted for  by  reason,  is  certain,  becauFc 
that  cannot  be  an  ultimate  end  which  is 
pursued  only  for  the  sake  of  another  end. 

I  agree  therefore  with  Mr  Hume  in  this 
second  proposition,  which  indeed  is  implied 
in  the  first.     [400] 

The  third  proposition  is,  That  ultimate 
ends  recommend  themselves  entirely  to  the 
sentiments  and  affections  of  mankind,  with- 
out any  dependence  on  the  intellectual  fa- 
culties. 

By  scntimrnt*  ho  must  here  mean  feel- 
ings without  jud;^ment,  and  by  nffectiotis, 
such  affections  as  imply  no  judgment  For 
surely  any  operation  that  implies  judgment, 
cannot  be  indq)endeut  of  the  intellectual 
faculties. 

This  being  understood,  I  cannot  assent 
to  this  proposition. 

The  author  Roeins  to  think  it  implie<l  in 
the  preceding,  or  a  neccKsarv  pons<'i|wenco 


from  it,  that  because  an  ultimate  end  can- 
not be  accounted  for  by  reason — that  is, 
cannot  be  pursued  merely  for  the  sake  of 
another  end — ^therefore  it  can  have  no 
dependence  on  the  intellectual  faculties.  I 
deny  this  consequence,  and  can  see  no  force 
in  it. 

I  think  it  not  only  does  not  follow  from 
the  preceding  proposition,  but  that  it  is 
contrary  to  truth. 

A  man  may  act  from  gratitude  as  an 
ultimate  end ;  but  gratitude  implies  a  judg- 
ment and  belief  of  favours  received,  and 
therefore  is  dependent  on  the  intellectual 
faculties.  A  man  may  act  from  respect  to 
a  worthy  character  as  an  ultinmte  end; 
but  this  respect  necessarily  implies  a  judg- 
ment of  worth  in  the  person,  and  therefore 
is  dependent  on  the  intellectual  fticulties. 

I  have  endeavoured,  in  the  third  Essay 
before  mentioned,  to  shew  that,  beside  the 
animal  principles  of  our  nature,  which 
require  will  and  intention,  but  not  judg- 
ment, there  are  also  in  human  nature  ra- 
tional principles  of  action,  or  ultimate  endi\ 
which  have,  in  all  ages,  been  called  rationaL 
and  have  a  just  title  to  that  name,  not  only 
from  the  authority  of  language,  but  because 
they  can  have  no  existence  but  in  beings 
endowed  with  reason,  and  because,  in  ^1 
their  exertions,  they  require  not  only  inten- 
tion and  will,  but  judgment  or  reason. 
[491] 

Therefore,  until  it  can  be  proved  that  an 
ultimate  end  cannot  be  dependent  on  the 
intellectual  faculties,  this  third  proposition, 
and  all  that  hangs  upon  it,  must  fall  to  the 
ground. 

The  last  proposition  assumes,  with  very 
good  reason,  That  virtue  is  an  ultimate 
end,  and  desirable  on  its  own  account. 
From  which,  if  the  third  proposition  were 
true,  the  conclusion  would  undoubtedly  fol- 
low. That  virtue  has  no  dependence  on  the 
intollectnal  faculties.  But,  as  that  proposi- 
tion Ls  not  granted,  nor  proved,  this  conclu- 
sion is  left  without  any  support  from  the 
whole  of  the  argument. 

I  should  not  have  thought  it  worth  while 
to  insist  so  long  upon  this  controversy,  if  ] 
did  not  conceive  that  the  consequences 
which  the  contrary  opinions  draw  after 
them  are  important. 

If  what  we  call  moral  judt/ment  Ijenoreal 
judgment,  hut  merely  a  feeling,  it  follows 
that  the  principles  of  morals  which  we  have 
been  taught  to  consider  as  an  immutable 
law  to  all  intelligent  beings,  have  no  other 
foundation  but  an  arbitrary  structure  and 
fabric  in  the  constitution  of  the  human 
mind.  So  that,  by  a  change  in  our  struct- 
ure, what  h  immoral  might  become  moral, 
virtue  might  be  turned  into  vice,  and  vice 
into  virtue.  And  Innings  of  a  different 
structure,  according  to  the  variety  of  their 
riH9-49l1 
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feelings,  may  have  different,  nay  opposite 
uieasores  of  moral  good  and  eviL     [492] 

It  follows  that,  from  our  notions  of 
morals,  we  can  conclude  nothing  concern- 
ing a  moral  character  in  the  Deity,  which 
is  the  foundation  of  all  religion,  and  the 
strongest  support  of  virtue. 

Na}-,  this  opinion  seems  to  conclude 
strongly  against  a  moral  character  in  the 
Deity,  since  nothing  arbitrary  or  mutable 
can  be  conceived  to  enter  into  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  nature  eternal,  iounutable,  and 
necessarily  existent.  Mr  Hume  seems  per- 
fectly consistent  with  himself,  in  allowing 
of  no  evidence  for  the  moral  attributes  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  whatever  there  may  be 
for  his  natural  attributes. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  moral  judgment  be 
a  true  and  real  judgment,  the  principles  of 
morals  stand  upon  the  immutable  founda- 
tion of  truth,  and  can  undergo  no  change 
by  any  difference  of  fabric,  or  structure  of 
those  who  judge  of  them.  There  may  be, 
and  there  arc,  beings,  who  have  not  the 
faculty  of  conceiving  moral  truths,  or  per- 
ceiving the  excellence  of  moral  worth,  as 
there  are  beings  incapable  of  perceiving 
mathematical  truths ;  but  no  defect,  no  error 
of  understanding,  eau  make  what  is  true  to 
be  false. 
[4»2,  493] 


If  it  be  true  that  piety,  justice,  benevo- 
lence, wisdom,  temperance,  fortitude,  are, 
in  their  own  nature,  the  most  excellent  and 
most  amiable  qualities  of  a  human  creature ; 
that  vice  has  an  inherent  turpitude,  which 
merits  disapprobation  and  dislike;  these 
truths  cannot  be  hid  firom  Him  whose  under- 
standing is  infinite,  whose  judgment  is 
always  according  to  truth,  and  who  must 
esteem  everything  acoor^g  to  its  real 
value. 

The  Judge  of  all  the  earth,  we  are  sure, 
will  do  right  He  has  given  to  men  the 
faculty  of  perceiving  the  right  and  the  wrong 
in  conduct,  as  far  as  is  necessaiy  to  our  pre- 
sent state,  and  of  perceiving  the  dignity  of 
the  one,  and  the  demerit  of  the  other ;  and 
surely  there  can  be  no  real  knowledge  or 
real  excellence  in  man,  which  is  not  in  his 
Maker.     [493] 

We  may  therefore  justly  conclude.  That 
what  we  know  in  part,  and  see  in  p^rt,  of 
right  and  wrong,  he  sees  perfectly ;  that  the 
moral  excellence,  which  we  see  and  admire 
in  some  of  our  fellow-creatures  is  a  faint 
but  true  copy  of  that  moral  excellence  which 
i8  essential  to  his  nature ;  and  that  to  tread 
the  path  of  virtue,  is  the  true  dignity  of 
our  nature,  an  imitation  of  Ood,  and  the 
way  to  obtain  his  favour. 
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Section  I, 

OP  THX  AUTHOR. 

Ariktotlb  had  very  uncommon  advan- 
ta^:  bora  in  an  age  when  the  philoso- 
phical  spirit  in  Greece  had  long  flourished, 
and  was  in  its  greatest  vigour ;  brought  up 
in  the  court  of  Macedon,  where  hia  father 
was  the  king*s  physician ;  twenty  years  a 
favourite  scholar  of  Plato;  and  tutor  to 
Alexander  the  Great,  who  both  honoured 
him  with  his  friendship,  and  supphed  him 
with  everjrthing  necessary  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  inquiries. 

*  Thlf  tmtlte  originallj  appeared  in  the  leoond 
roluroe  of  Lord  Kamet's  *•  Sketchei  of  the  History 
of  Man,"  published  in  the  year  mi.  It  was  written 
•t  the  earnest  solicitation  of  his  lx>rdship,  and  formi 
an  appendix  to  the  sketch  which  he  has  entitled 
*•  Principles  and  I*roRres«  of  Reason."  From  Reid's 
Correspondence,  (niprOt  p.  49,  b.)  it  would  appear 
that  be  had  begun  the  execution  of  his  taak  towardt 
the  close  ofthe  year  1767.  Since  Reid's  death,  this 
work  has  been  once  and  again  published,  apart  and 
in  the  series  of  the  author's  philosophical  writings, 
under  the  title,  **  Analysitot  Aristotle*s  Logic."  But, 
as  the  term  Anaijftit  was  applied  to  it  only  by  the  flat 
of  the  bookseller,  and  may  lend  to  convey  an  erro. 
n  ous  conception  cif  its  purport,  1  have  adhered  to 
the  original  title,  which,  not  oiihr,  good  or  bad,  has  a 
right  of  occupancjr,  but  is,  in  ruct.  far  more  appro, 
priate  to  the  real  character  of  the  work,  which  is  at 
ooce  more  and  less  than  an  analysis  of  the  Organcn. 

From  the  number  of  errors,  especially  in  the  pro. 
per  names  and  terms  of  art,  with  which  this  treatise 
isdeJbrmed,  as  well  in  the  original  as  in  all  the  sub. 
sequent  editions,  it  U  probable  that  the  first  impres. 
sion  was  not  revised  by  the  author,  who  was,  how. 
ever,  it  must  be  owned,  at  all  times  rather  negligent 
in  this  respect,  lliese  I  shall,  in  this  treatise,  silently 
correct.  This  I  have,  indeed,  ftvquciitly  taken  the 
liberty  of  doing  in  :  he  other  works ;  but  1  need  not 
say  that  such  corrections  are,  in  all  cases,  only  of 
palpable  inaccuracies  or  oversights,  and  do  not  extend 
to  a  change  of  even  the  smallest  peculiarity  uf  ex-  i 
presiioD.— H. 


These  advantages  he  improved  by  inde- 
fatigable study,  and  immense  reading.  *  He 
was  the  first  we  know,<t-  says  Strabo,  who 
composed  a  library ;  and  in  this  the  Egyp- 
tian and  Pergamenian  kings  copied  his  ex- 
ample. As  to  his  genius,  it  would  be  dis- 
respectful to  mankind  not  to  allow  an  un- 
common share  to  a  man  who  goveraed  the 
opinions  of  the  most  enlightened  part  of 
the  species  near  two  thousand  yoars.^ 

If  his  talents  had  been  laid  out  solely  for 
the  discovery  of  truth  and  the  good  of 
mankind,  his  laurels  would  have  remained 
for  ever  fresh ;  but  he  seems  to  have  had  a 
greater  passion  for  fame  than  for  truth,  and 
to  have  wanted  rather  to  be  admired  as  the 
prince  of  philosophers  than  to  be  useful ; 
so  that  it  is  dubious  whether  there  bo  in  his 
character  most  of  the  philosopher  or  of  the 
sophist.^    The  opinion  of  Lord  Bacon  is 


*  If  we  take  circumstances  into  account,  his  acti. 
vity  and  researrh,  his  erudition  and  universality,  have 
never  been  equalled.  •*  For  the  master  of  the 
learned,**  says  Hegel,  himself  a  kindred  genius,  **  the 
criminal  Jurisprudence  of  the  Oscan  Cumae  or  amy. 
thical  fkbie  of  the  founding  of  a  city,  were  not  less 
attractive  than  speculations  regarding  first  rausrt 
and  supreme  ends,  fbau  discussions  on  the  laws  of 
animal  life  or  the  principles  of  poetry."— H. 

f  Strabo  says,  **  As  fai  as  we  know**  {Zt  trfUf.) 
but  even  this  qualification  does  not  render  the  asset, 
tion  correct.— H. 

%  This  is  a  very  scanty  allowance.  Others  have 
not  been  so  niggardly.  As  a  specimen :— *'  ArirtotU," 
says  Johann  von  Mueller,  *'  uku  thf  cieareH  intdlcU 
that  ever  iUuminated  tkt  ^eorid,"  his  own  rival. 
Campanella,  stvles  him  "  A'atura  Qeniut ;"  and 
the  i  hristian  njgour  of  St  Jerome  confesses  him 
Miracuium  MunUi,  Kadllunumi  InUOeelu*  Finis.-^ 
H. 

^  In  reference  to  this  antithesis,  1  have  great  pica, 
sure  in  quoting  a  passage  fmm  an  excellent  Intro, 
ductory  lecture  to  a  first  course  nf  Greek  and  Ijitin 
Philoaophy  in  the  Cothpc  JUtpal  de  France^  by  M 
Barthdlemv  Saint.  Hilaire,  to  whom  we  owe  an  ad. 
mirable  edition,  translation,  and  criticism  of  the 
Politics  of  Aristotle.  M.  l«aint.Hilairc  and  M. 
Kavaisson  are  remarkable  manifestations  of  the 
spirit  of  philosophical  scholarship,  now  auspiciimsly 
awakened  in  France  by  the  ditctpline,  example,  and 
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not  without  probability,  That  his  ambition 
was  as  boundless  as  that  of  his  royal  pupil ; 
the  one  aspiring  at  universal  monarchy 
over  the  bodies  and  fortunes  of  men,  the 
other  over  their  opinions.*  If  this  was  the 
case,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  philosopher 
pursued  his  aim  with  less  industry,  less 
ability,  or  less  success  than  the  hcro.+ 
His  writings  carry  too  evident  marks  of 

encouragement  of  the  accomplUhed  thinker  to  whom 
this  edition  of  Reid  ii  dedicated. 

*•  Depuii  Bacon  et  Des  Cartes,  11  arait  &ti  refu 
comme  une  opinion  de  bon  goat  et  une  preuved'ori. 
ginalitd,  de  dcdaigner  profonddroent  Tantiquitd.  Ce 
dMain  appuyd  lur  Tautoritd  de  ces  deux  grands  ex. 
emples,  flt  fortune  en  France  et  en  Angleterre. 
Amtotc  lurtcut  en  avait  ^i  I'objet ;  ct  c'est  k  peine 
s'il  y  a  quelques  anndes  que  ce  supetbe  mdpris  n'  a 
plus  de  tucces  parml  nous.  Les  meilleurs  csprits  n* 
avaient  pas  su  se  defendre  dece  prejugd  et  de  cet 
aveuglement  de  Tdgoisme  modeme.  Reid,  le  chef 
de  r^ole  Kcossaise,  tout  circonq)ect  qu'il  est,  par  les 
habitudes  de  son  caractdrc  et  par  I'esprtt  m£me  de  sa 
doctrine,  Reid  se  croite.core  tenu  d'insultcr  Aris. 
tote,  passecmoi  le  mot.  car  il  est  vrai,  et  il  va  jus. 
qu'a  dire  qa'il  ne  salt  si,  dans  le  prdcepteur  d'  Alex, 
ander,  le  sophlite  ne  i'emporte  pas  sur  le  phitotophe. 
Ches  nous,  il  y  a  vingt  ans  k  peine,  Tillustre  M.  de 
TracT  afflrmait,  sans  rtelamation  contraire.  que 
Jamais  doctrine  n'avait  autant  nuiquc  celle  d*  Arts, 
tote  a  I'esprit  humidn.  Brucker,  le  grand  historicn 
dc  la  philosophic,  n'est  pas  plus  Suitable  que  Reid 
ct  M.  dc  Tracy.  Quand  les  philoiophes  eux.mfmea 
en  (Haient  arrival  k  ce  point,  on  pent  Imsglrer  sans 
peine  ce  quedevait  ctrc  le  sentiment  de  la  foule  qui, 
i>ur  ces  ntatiercs,  rcocvait  necessairement  ees  ofrfnlons 
toutes  faitcs,  des  iugcs  compdtens.  Moliere  avait 
rai]l<i  Aristote  sur  la  sc^ne  ;  ct  les  aarcasmes  depo^te 
snirituels  ct  vrais,  qtiand  il  les  faisait,  parcc  qu*alors 
iu  nouvaient  6tre  dangereux  pour  lui  ct  utiles  i  la 
sociC't^,  etaient  seuls  demeurcs,  dans  un  titele  ou 
cependant  ils  n'  avaient  plus  nl  srl  ni  mdmede  signi. 
flcation." 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  a  vindication  of 
the  scieDtiAc  integrity  of  Aristotle.  I  shall  simply 
observe,  that  his  works  afibrd  no  valid  ground  on 
which  to  conclude  that  be  was  ever  actuated  1^  any 
other  than  the  generous  sentiment  nhich  he  pro. 
fe«se»^**that  a  philosopher,  a  lover  qfufisdom,  i» 
bound,  in  the  cause  of  Truth,  to  refute  all  error, 
be  it  the  error  of  himself  or  of  his  friends:  for, 
thsugh  friends  be  dear,  it  is  still  his  hallowed 
duty  to  give  the  higher  reverence  to  Tiuth  :  »f4^»7v 

*  *•  Forthis  excellent  person,  Aristotle.  I  will  think 
ot  him,  that  he  learned  that  humour  of  his  icholar, 
with  whom,  itseemcth,  he  did  emulate— the  one  to 
conquer  all  opmions,  as  the  other  to  conquer  all 
Tiations.  Wherein,  neverihelcss,  it  may  be,  he  may, 
at  some  men's  hands,  that  are  of  a  bitter  disposition, 
get  a  like  title  as  his  scholar  d  d  :— 

Felix  terrarum  proiio,  non  utiU'  mttndo 
Editui  exemplumt  ^c 

So— 

Felix  doctrirur  pnnfo." 
*'  Advancement  of  Ixrariiing,"  Rook  II.     Sec  also 
••  De  AugmcntU  Scicntiarum,"  Mb.  lll.c.  4. 

tin  fact,  were  such  his  aim,  he  accomplished  it 
with  far  sui>crior  success,  llic  monarchy  of  Ak>x. 
ander  terminated  with  his  death:  whercaa  of  Aris- 
totle is  pre-eminently  true,  what  has  been,  not  more 
beautifully  than  Justly,  said  of  the  ancients  in  ge- 
neral— 

"  The  great  of  old  i 

The  dead  but  tceptercd  tovrttnt,  whostiU  mlv 

Our  tpirits/rom  their  urns." 

Aristotle  governs  the  opinions  of  more  than  arc 
conscious  of  their  allcRiance  to  the  Stagirito.     His  I 
h'hI  is  upon  all  the  sciences,  and  his  s|xt:u1ationM  | 
have  mctfiaiely  or  imnieiliute:y  detenninnl  I  ttsc  ot 
.nil  sulwifiucnt  thinkers.     Arist  tie  ami  Pla'o  .ire  .n 
the  two  |iolfs  of  human  intelligiMice,  between  which  ', 
the  vaiious  sjMcins  of  |ihik>*'i).h\  s(«ll  uijlmui'  to  | 
I'M  I  Hill  c— II. 


that  pliilosophical  pride,  vanity,  and  envy, 
which  have  often  sullied  the  character  of 
the  learned,  lie  determines  boldly  things 
above  all  hiunan  knowledge;  and  enters 
upon  the  most  difficult  questions,  as  his 
pupil  entered  on  a  battle,  with  full  assur- 
ance of  success.  He  delivers  his  decisions 
oracularly,  and  without  any  fear  of  mis- 
take.* Rather  than  confess  his  ignorance, 
he  hides  it  imder  hard  words  and  ambiguous 
expressions,  of  which  his  interpreters  can 
make  what  pleases  tliem.  There  is  oven 
reason  to  suspect  that  he  wrote  often  with 
affected  obscurity ;  cither  that  the  air  of 
mystery  might  procure  greater  veneration,*!* 
or  that  his  books  might  be  understood  only 
bv  the  adepts  who  had  been  initiated  in  his 
philosophy. 

His  conduct  towards  the  writers  that 
wont  before  him  has  been  much  censured. 
After  the  manner  of  the  Ottoman  princes, 
says  Lord  Yerulam,  he  thought  his  throne 
could  not  be  secure  unless  he  killed  all  his 
brethren.  4:  Ludovicus  Yives  charges  him 
with  detracting  from  all  philosophers,  that 
he  might  derive  that  glory  to  himself  of 
which  he  robbed  them.§  Ho  rarely  quotes 
an  author  but  with  a  view  to  censure,  and 
is  not  very  fair  in  representing  the  opinions 
which  he  censures. 

The  faults  we  have  mentioned  arc  such 
as  might  be  expected  in  a  man  who  had  the 
daring  ambition  to  be  transmitted  to  all 
future  ages  as  the  Prince  of  Philosophers, 
as  one  who  had  carried  every  branch  of 
human  knowledge  to  its  utmost  limit,  and 
who  was  not  very  scrupulous  about  the 
means  he  took  to  obtain  his  end. 

We  ought,  however,  to  do  him  the  just- 
ice to  observe,  that,  although  the  pride  and 
vanity  of  the  Sophist  appear  too  much  in 
his  writings  in  abstract  pliilosophy,  yet,  in 
natural  history,  the  fidelity  of  his  narrations 
seems  to  l)c  equal  to  his  industry  ;  and  he 
always  distinguishes  between  what  he  knew 


*  This  astteriion  is  curiously  incorrect.  On  the 
contrary,  Aristotle  rarely  propounds  a  cat«oricaI  dc 
ci*ion  ;  his  conclusions  being  usually  qualifled  with 
an  irvf,  a  r^x**  a  tfaivtru,  ftc.— 'H. 

t  "  Socrates,  Aristotle,  Galen,  were  men  fUU  of 
osfrntatlon.**— Bacon,  Eitaj/  on  Vain  Olcrjf.  The 
selection  is  singular.— H. 

X  **  De  Augmentis  Scicntiarum,"  Lib.  III.,  c.  4. 
**  Advancement  of  l.earniiig,*'  Book  IL 

\  The  passage  of  Vives,  to  which,  I  presume,  Reid 
refers,  iA  in  his  Commentary  on  :.t  Austin;  and  it 
in  but  f 'ir  to  quote  it  at  large— tfaj/nia  et  admira. 
bilii  vir^  quique  intjenio  diligmtiaque  vineeret  jilwi. 
wirtf.  nrmini et$et seoindut;  varianim  rerttm  cogni. 
tione  I'latone  magittrotuperior;  artificiOt  tvrf),  i»mn«$, 
qui  ex  omui  tnemoria  humniuu  tnictarenmt  artes, 
longo  intrrvtillopott  sc  rcVquit.  Ktm  ntnt  pntcUine 
doU-s  ntaUmic  iv/  ofnervandw  ivl  inUrjiretandtr. 
Fuifsc  avldiorcm  gtoriir.  aridiorcm  earpendi  atitu, 
/atendum  eft ,-  at  (fr.rterttat<in  in  tnufettdlt  nrlibus 
vondum  e»t  aliquis  ah  triv  condito  conseadut.  I)e 
liv.  Del,  L.  vii.  c  \± 

'Hie  accusation  of  iinrairiic«fi  in  his  rrpriYentatiiin 
cf  the  Kplnions  of  others,  Hliirh  owed  its  origin  to  the 
lower  IMatonists.  h:i>  lu-n  U-en  very  geniTally  ahun. 

iI'.Mfii-   II. 
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And  what  he  had  by  report*  And,  even  in 
abstract  philosophy,  it  would  be  unfair  to 
impute  to  Aristotle  all  the  faults,  all  the 
oljBcarities,  and  all  the  coutradictions  that 
are  to  be  found  in  his  writings.  Tlie  greatest 
part,  and  perhaps  the  best  part,  of  his  writ- 
ings is  lost.'t*  There  is  reason  to  doubt 
whether  some  of  those  we  ascribe  to  him 
be  really  his ;  and  whether  what  are  his  be 
not  much  vitiated  and  interpolated.  These 
suspicions  are  justified  by  the  fate  of  Aris- 
totle's writings,  which  is  judiciously  re- 
lated, from  the  best  authorities,  in  Bayle's 
Dictionary,  under  the  article  TyrannioHy  to 
which  I  rcfer.J 

His  books  in  Logic,  which  remain,  are, 
L  One  book  of  the  Categories.  2.  One  of 
Interpretation.  3.  First  Analytics,  two 
books.  4.  Last  Analytics,  two  books. 
fi.  Topics,  eight  books.  6.  Of  Sophisms, 
one  book.  Diogenes  Laertiu^  mentions 
many  others  that  are  lo8t.§  Those  I  have 
mentioned  have  commonly  been  published 
together,  under  the  name  of  Aristotle^s 
Organon,  or  his  Logic  ;  and,  for  many 
ages,  Porphyry's  II  Introduction  to  the  Cate- 
gories has  been  prefixed  to  thcni. 


Section  II, 

OF  porphyry's  introduction. 

In  this  introduction,  which  is  addressed 
to  Chrysaorius,  the  author  ol>serves.  That, 
in  order  to  understand  Aristotle's  doctrine 
concerning  the  Categories,  it  is  necessar} 
to  know  what  a  denus  is,  what  a  Speciea, 
what  a  Specific  Difference^  what  a  Property^ 
and  wliat  an  A:cideut  ;  that  the  knowledge 
of  these  is  also  very  useful  in  Definition,  in 
Division,  and  even  in  Demonstration; 
therefore,  he  proposes,  in  this  little  tract, 
to  deliver  shortly  and  simply  the  doctrine 
of  the  ancients,  and  chiefly  of  the  Peripate- 
tics,   concerning    these    five    i'rt^dioabies, 

*  To  this,  far  more  than  thif ,  aranle  teitimonv  is 
borne,  among  others,  by  Itacon,  Huffon,  and  Cuvier. 
But,  If  ftodUinterestedand  indefatigable  h  worthlpncr 
of  'I'ruth  in  the  lower  valka  of  science,  U  it  protwUe 
that  he  woukl  sacrifice  Truth  to  Vanity  in  the  higher? 

t  This  It  incorrect H. 

X  Tlie  recent  critical  examination  of  the  tettU 
monies  of  Strabo,  Plutarch,  Athencus,  Suidns.  Ac, 
in  regard  to  tlie  fortune  of  the  Aristotclic  writingn, 
by  Schndder,  Branili^,  Kopp,  and  Stahr.  has  thrown 
a  new  light  upon  this  question.  It  is  now  i»x)Ted 
that  various  of  hi*  most  important  works  were  pub. 
/ifthed  by  Aristotle  during  his  lifetime ;  and  that,  at 
leaftt,  the  greater  iiumlHT  of  those  now  extant  were 
preserved  and  patent  during  the  two  centuries  and  a 
half  iiitervriiing  between  the  death  of  Aribfotle  and 
thrir  pretended  publication  by  Tyrannion.— II. 

S  We  are  not,  hrwcver,  to  suppose  that  Aristotle 
wns  the  author  of  all  the  writings  under  his  name  in 
the  lists  of  Laertius.  Suidas,  the  Anonymus  Men. 
aiiil.  &c.,  orthat  these  were  all  in  reality  distinct 
works.— II. 

II  VovyAifry  flourished  fVom  the  middle  of  tlu-  third 
'dilury.— H. 


avoiding  the  more  intricate  questions  con- 
cerning them;  such  as.  Whether  genera 
and  species  do  really  exist  in  nature  ?  or. 
Whether,  they  are  only  conceptions  of  the 
human  mind  ?  If  they  exist  in  nature, 
Whether  they  are  corporeal  or  incorporeal  ? 
and.  Whether  they  are  inherent  in  the  ob- 
jects of  sense,  or  disjoined  from  them  ? 
These,  he  says,  are  very  difficult  questions, 
and  require  accurate  discussion ;  but  that 
he  is  not  to  meddle  with  tliem. 

After  this  preface,  he  explains  very 
minutely  each  of  the  ^^fice  toords**  above 
mentioned,  divides  and  subdivides  each  of 
them,  and  then  pursues  all  the  agreements 
and  differences  between  one  and  another 
through  sixteen  [seventeen]  chapters.* 


Section  III. 

OP  THX  CATEG0RIKS.t 

The  book  begins  with  an  explication  of 
what  is  meant  by  [synonymousX  or]  univo- 
cai  words,  what  by  [homanpmous,  or]  equi- 
vocal,  and  what  by  [paronymous,  or]  cfc- 
riominaiive.  Then  it  is  observed,  that  what 
we  say  is  either  simple,  without  composition 
or  structure,  as  man,  horsp,  [fights, runs  ;] 
or  it  lias  composition  and  structure,  as  a 
man  fights  J  the  horse  runs*  Next  comes  a 
distinction  between  a  n^Jtfc^  of  pi  education  ; 
that  is,  a  subject  of  which  anything  is 
aflirmed  or  denied,  and  a  subject  of  inhesion. 
These  things  are  said  to  be  inherent  in  a 
subject,  which,  although  they  are  not  a  part 
of  the  subject, §  cannot  possibly  exist  with- 
out it,  as  figure  in  the  thing  figured.  Of 
things  that  are,  says  Aristotle,  [1^]  some 
mag  be  predicated  of  a  subject,  but  arc  in 
no  subject  ;\\  as  man  may  be  predicated  of 
James  or  John,  but  is  not  in  any  subject. 
[2°]  Some  again  are  in  a  subject,  but  can 
be  predicated  of  no  subject,^  Thus  my 
knowledge  in  grammar  is  in  me  as  its  sub- 
ject, but  it  can  be  predicated  of  no  subject ; 
because  it  is  an  individual  thing.  [3°]  Some 
are  both  in  a  subject,  and  mag  be  predicated 
of  a  su'tject,**  as  science,  which  is  in  the 
mind  as  its  subject,  and  may  be  predicated 
of  geometry.  [4**]  laustly,  Some  things  can 
neither  be  in  a  subject  nor  be  predicated  of 
any  subject.'f'f  Such  arc  all  individual  sub- 
stances, which  cannot  be  predicated,  because 

*  Reid  follows  the  Pacian  distribution  of  the  Or. 
ganon  into  chapter*.    There  are  two  older. — II. 

t  'ilie  book  of  Categories  Is  rather  a  metaphyniral 
than  a  logical  treatise :  and  has  therefore  hnpropcrly 
been  introduced  into  the  Organon.— H. 

X  Synonymes  in  Logic  and  Synonymcs  in  Gram- 
mer  arc  not  the  same.— 11. 

S  It  shouM  harp  lieen.  •*  which  arc  in  a  thing,  btii 
not  ill  it  as  a  part."— H. 

il  Universal  substances.— H. 

I  Individual  or  Sinpulnr  Accidents.— H. 
**  I'liivcrul  Accidents. -> II. 

I I  Individual  or  Singular  Subst.nt cs.— II. 
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they  are  individuals ;  and  cannot  be  in  a 
snbject,  because  they  are  substances.  After 
some  other  subtleties  about  Predicates  and 
Sabjects,  we  come  to  the  Categories  them- 
selves ;  the  things  above  mentioned  being 
called  by  the  schoolmen  the  aniepradico' 
amenta.  J  t  may  be  observed,  however,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  distinction  now  ex- 
plained, the  Mng  in  a  ittbjeety  and  the 
being  predicated  truly  of  a  subject,  are,  in  the 
Analytics,  used  as  synonvmous  phrases;* 
and  Uiis  variation  of  style  has  led  some  per- 


*  For  thii  statemenr,  Reid  hai  been  bitterly  ra. 
BRNiched  by  the  learned  Dr  Oilllft,  and  varioui  Eng. 
lUb  writen  in  bis  wake,  while  Mr  Stewart  only  au 
tempt*  to  palllRte  the  error,  but  not  to  vindicate  the 
accuracy,  of  hit  friend* 

*•  The  tutjcct,"  obtervet  the  former  in  his  '«  New 
Analysis  of  ArtstoUe's  Works."  *•  has  been  strangelv 
perplexed  by  mistaking  Ariatotle^s  language,  which 
Is  itself  highly  perspicuous.  T0  U  U  «X^  tTtm,  Ac. 
<  To  $ajf  that  one  term  is  contained  in  another,  it  the 
9ame  at  taytng  that  the  tecond  can  be  predicated  qf 
thejtrtt  in  theAdi  extent  ofitt  ttanifleatfon  /  and  one 
term  it  predicated  of  another  in  Ou  fUU  extent  of  itt 
ligniflehtion,  when  there  it  no  particular  denoted  by 
the  tuMect  to  uOiich  the  predicate  doet  not  apply.*  'IhU 
remark,  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  Artstotlc*s 
logic,  has  been  sadly  mistaken  by  many.  Among 
others,  the  learned  and  truly  respectable  Dr  Reid 
writes  as  follows :— <  The  being  in  a  subject,  and  the 
being  truly  predicated  of  a  subject,  arc  used  by  Aris. 
totle  in  his  Analytics  as  aynonymous  phrases.'  But 
the  two  phrases  of  *  betng  in  a  tulifect»'  and  *  being 
predicated  qf  it,'  are  so  fiir  tttua  being  used  as  syno. 
iiymous,  that  the  meaniruj  of  the  one  it  directly  the 
reverse  of  the  meaning  qfthe  other."—}*.  83, 4to  edi. 
tion. 

On  this  Mr  Stewart,  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
"PhikMophy  nf  the  Humai>  Mind,"  remarks:— 
*•  While  I  readily  admit  the  Justness  of  this  criticism 
on  Dr  Reid.  I  must  take  the  liberty  of  adding,  that  1 
consider  Reid's  error  as  a  mere  oversight,  or  slip  of 
the  Dcn.  That  he  might  hare  accused  Aristotle  of 
confounding  two  things  which,  although  difibrent  in 
fact,  had  vet  a  certain  degree  of  resemblance  or 
affinity,  ia  by  no  means  impossible  ;  but  it  is  scarcely 
conceivable  that  he  could  be  so  careless  as  to  accuie 
him  of  confounding  two  things  whirh  he  invariably 
states  in  direct  opposition  to  each  other.  I  have  not 
a  doubt,  therefore,  that  Reid's  idea  was,  that  Art*, 
totle  used  as  .synonymous  phraaes.  the  being  in  a 
thingt  and  the  beinff  a  ruihfect  of  which  that  thing  can 
be  truly  predicated  ;  more  especially  as  either  state, 
ment  would  equally  well  have  answered  his  purpose." 
P.WtI. 

But  even  this  extenuation  Dr  Gillies  will  not  ad. 
roit.  In  his  "  Introduction  to  Aristotle'A  Rhetoric,'* 
after  sr  m'*  prefatory  comments  on  the  importance  of 
the  point,  and  the  heinousnesa  of*  (hit  radical  crror^ 
— **  I  commend."  he  saya,  •*  Mr  Stewart  for  his  seal  in 
the  defence  of  his  adoirted  guidt*  in  philoaophv.  and  of 
so  wise  and  good  a  man  as,  fVnm  pe- sonal  acquaintance. 
1  knew  Dr  Reid  to  be.  But  the  defence  la  rendered 
altogether  ineffectual  by  the  words  of  Dr  Reid  him. 
self,  who  subjoins— «  Aristot1e'<>  diUinction  between 
the  phraaes  betng  in  a  tuhject,  and  being  said  qfa  tub- 
feet,  in  the  Categories,  have  led  some  writers  to  con. 
cludr  that  the  Categories  were  not  written  by  Aris. 
totle.*  Dr  Reid's  mistake,  therefore,  bein{(  a  matter 
of  delii>eration,  could  not  proceed  from  a  mere  slip 
of  the  pen  ;  it  runs  through  the  rest  of  hia  work,  and 
sometimes  boromes  tlie  rauae  of  his  aneaking  with 
much  disrespect  of  thu  autlior  whose  work  he  professes 
to  illusfrate.  For  thistatk  Dr  Reid po<8e*se4<  many  re. 
ouiaites— patience,  candour,  learning,  and  science, 
what  he  wanted  wa^  a  di'e|K>r  and  ni(;re  intimate  ac 
quaintance  with  Aristotle'h  writinga,"  ftc.,  &c  H  31. 

Now.  the  simple  but  uiiau.tpected  fact  ia.  That 
Keiti  it  right  ami  GiUiet  wrong.  **  'Vhe  tteimi  in  a 
rulifectt  and  the  being  prcdieatM  i\f  a  tulifert,  arc,  in 
the  Analvtics.  useii  as  synoiiymoua  |itiraH^>"— thi^ 
ftarcment  of  Rilil  ia  literally  Hue.     For  example,  the 


sons  to  think  that  the  Categories  were  not 
written  by  Aristotle. 

Things  which  may  be  expressed  without 
composition  or  structure  are,  says  the 
author,  reducible  to  the  following  heads : — 
They  are  either  Subttance,  or  Quatititi/f 
or  Quality,  or  Relatives  [or  Posture]^ 
or  Place  [where],  or  Time  [when]^  or 
Having,  or  Doing,  or  Suffering,  These 
are  the  Predicaments  or  Cateffories.  The 
first  foiur  are  Urgely  treated  of  m  four  chap- 
ters ;  the  others  are  slightly  passed  over,  as 
sufficiently  clear  of  themselves.  As  a  speci- 
men, I  shall  give  a  summary  of  what  he 
says  on  the  category  of  Substance. 

Substances  are  either  primary — to  wit, 
individual  substances;  or,  secondary — to 
wit,  the  genera  and  species  of  substancefi. 
Primary  substances  neither  are  in  a  sub- 
ject, nor  can  be  predicated  qfn  subject; 
but  all  other  things  that  exist,  either  are  in 
primary  substances,  or  may  be  predicated 
of  them.  For  whatever  can  be  predicated 
of  that  which  is  in  a  subject,  may  also  be 
predicated  of  the  subject  itself.  Primary 
substances  are  more  substances  than  tho 
secondary ;  and  of  the  secondary,  the  spe- 
cies  is  more  a  substance  than  the  genus. 
If  there  were  no  primary,  there  could  be  no 
secondary  substances. 

The  properties  of  Substance  are  these : — 
1.  No  substance  is  capable  of  intention  or 
remission.  2-  No  substance  can  be  in  any 
other  thing  as  its  subject  of  inhesion.  3. 
No  substance  has  a  contrary ;  for  one  sub- 
stance cannot  be  contrary  to  another ;  nor 
can  there  be  contrariety  between  a  sub- 
stance and  that  which  is  no  substance.     4. 


two  following  propositloua  are,  in  Aristotle's  language, 
convertible  :—T«  A  ttmrk  ir»tnf  B  xa<rr,y^7g^m 
or  Xiytrdtu,  and  r«  A  ir*rri  B  vxi^x*^*  •  {-^  ^  pre- 
dicated qfall  B;  Ait,  or  iuheret»  in  all  B.)  The  latter 
U  Ariitotlc's  uftual  form  of  expression.  What  Dr 
Gillies  was  thinking  of  when  be  sidd,  *'  the  meaning 
qf  the  one  it  directly  the  reverte  qf  the  meaning  qf 
Oie  other,"*  was  the  inverse  relation  of  an  attributive 
irA'ifc  and  tuJ^cipart  to  each  other.  To  thi«,  and  not 
to  the  subject  or  predication,  and  subject  of  inhc 
aion,  does  the  quotation  he  makes  from  Aristotle 
apply;  and  he  must,  by  aome  inconceivable  con  fu. 
fcion  or  overflight,  have  imagined  that  Reid'*  st  fe. 
ment  was  tantamount  totheabsurdi'y  of  i>a^ing,  that 
a  tiHciet  being  in  a  gmut,  and  a  tiKciet  bctng picdi- 
cated  tjfagenut,  wcreu»ed  by  An^totle  as  synonv. 
mom  phrases.  To  vindicate  A  ristotle's  consUtency  in 
I  Ilia  matter,  the  present  is  ndt  the  occasion. 

The  exposition  of  this  elementary  blunder.  Is  a 
g(<od  illuatration  of  the  maxim— To  lake  nothing 
uj)on  trutt ;  nothing  upon  authority.  Mr  Stewart 
WAS  one  of  the  most  acute  and  cautious  of  reasoncrs  { 
yet  we  here  find  him  painfully  admitting  one  erro 
ncoua  atntement,  in  reliance  on  the  learned  accuracy 
of  Dr  Oillies ;  and  it  may  be  added,  that  In  the  note 
immediately  preceding  the  one  in  which  the  present  is 
contained,  we  find  him  accenting  another,  in  defer- 
ence to  the  authority  of  Lord  Monboddo.  'llie  prin. 
(iple  on  which  his  Ix>rdship  aupposes  the  whole  truth 
of  the  syllogism  to  depend,  and  the  discovery  (f 
which  he  marvellously  attributes  to  a  then  living 
author,  is  one  that  may  Ix*  found  stated  aa  a  common 
doctrine  in  almost  every  lystera  of  lo»!ir,  woithy  of 
the  name,  for  the  liiat  nncen  centuries.— H. 
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The  most  remarkable  property  of  subRtance 
is,  that  one  and  tlie  same  substance  may, 
by  some  change  in  itself,  become  tlie  sub- 
ject of  things  that  are  contrary.  Thus  the 
same  lK>dy  may  be  at  one  time  hot,  at 
another  cold.* 

Let  this  serve  as  a  specimen  of  Aristotle's 
mimner  of  treating  the  categories.  After 
them,  wo  have  some  chapters,  which  the 
schoolmen  call  pftatpr^edicamenta  ;  wherein, 
first,  the  four  kinds  of  apposition  of  terms 
are  explained ;  to  wit,  relative,  privative  of 
contrariety,  and  of  contradiction.  This  is 
repeated  in  all  systems  of  logic. -f*  Last  of 
all,  we  have  distinctions  of  the  four  Greek 
words  which  answer  to  the  Latin  ones — 
pritiSy  timul,  mottu,  and  habere. 

Section  IV. 

OF  THB  BOOK  CONCKRNING  INTSKPRETA- 
TION.J 

We  are  to  consider,  says  Aristotle,  what 
a  Noun  is,  what  a  Verbj  what  Affirmntion, 
what  Negation,  [what  Enunciation^^  what 
Speech,  Words  are  the  signs  of  what  pass- 
eth  in  the  mind;  Writing  is  the  sign  of 
words.  §  The  signs  both  of  writing  and  of 
words  are  different  in  different  nations,  but 
the  operations  of  mind  signified  by  them 
are  the  same.  There  are  some  operations 
of  thought  which  are  neither  true  nor  false. 
These  are  expressed  by  nouns  or  verbs 
singly,  and  without  composition. 

A  Noun  is  a  sound,  which,  by  compact, 
signifies  something  without  respect  to  time, 
and  of  which  no  part  has  signification  by 
itself.  The  cries  of  beasts  may  have  a 
natural  signification,  but  they  are  not  nouns: 
we  give  that  name  only  to  sounds  which 
have  their  signification  by  compact.  The 
cases  of  a  noun,  as  the  genitive,  dative,  are 
not  nouns.  Non  homo  is  not  a  noun,  but, 
for  distinction's  sake,  may  be  called  a  Nomen 
Infinitum,\\ 

A  Verb  signifies  something  by  compact 
with  reUtion  to  time.  Thus,  valet  is  a  verb ; 
but  valetudo  is  a  noun,  because  its  signifi- 
cation  has  no  relati(m  to  time.  It  is  only 
the  present  tense  of  the  indicative  that  is 
properly  called  a  verb ;  the  other  tenses 


«  Thcw  are  not  all  the  propertiet  enumrratcd  bj 
Aristotle.    Two  others  are  nmittcd.— 11. 

t  This  U  hardly  oorrccL—H 

X  1'he  bo>k  ni^;  'Efur.tutif  is  absurdly  ^anslated 
Df  Inltrprdatione,  It  should  be  itjicd  In  Latin, 
De  Enxmciandi  ratione.  In  !•  ngliih,  we  might  ivn. 
derlt^  On  (he  doctrine  iff  Enouncement^Enwuia. 
tion^oT  the  like.— H. 

S  '*  Rectc  Aristoteles— Co^lo/fofium  toferaererba. 
Verbontm  JMUrae."  Baco  De  Avgm,  ScienL  JL  VI. 
r.  I.— H. 

D  More  properly,  ITomen  Ind^fhntumS^^tm.  Aiff 
rw.  This  mistranslation  of  Boethius  has  been  the 
C4U9e  of  error,  among  others,  to  Kant— H. 


and  moods  are  variations*  of  the  verb. 
Non  vakt  TOKy  bo  called  a  verbum  infini* 
tun/i.-f 

Speech  is  sound  significant  by  compact, 
of  which  some  part  is  also  significant  And 
it  is  either  enunciative,  or  not  enunciative. 
Enunciative  speech  is  that  which  affirms  or 
denies.  As  te  speech  which  is  not  enuncia^ 
live,  such  as  a  prayer  or  wish,  the  consi- 
deration of  it  belongs  to  oratory  or  poetry. 
Every  enunciative  speech  must  Imve  a  verb, 
or  some  variation  of  a  verb.  Affirmation 
is  the  enunciation  of  one  thing  concerning 
another.  Negation  is  the  enunciation  of 
one  thing  from  another.  Contradiction  is 
an  afiirmation  and  negation  that  are  oppo- 
site. This  is  a  summary  of  the  first  six 
chaf>tor8. 

The  seventh  and  eighth  treat  of  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  enunciations  or  propositionsi 
unioenal,  particular,  indefinite,  and  singu" 
lar  ;  and  of  the  various  kinds  of  opposition 
in  propositions,  and  the  axioms  concerning 
them.  These  things  are  repeated  in  every 
system  of  logic.  In  the  ninth  chapter,  he 
endeavours  to  prove,  by  a  long  metaphysi- 
cal reasoning,  that  propositions  respecting 
future  contingencu's  are  not,  detcrminately, 
either  true  or  false ;  and  that,  if  they  were, 
it  would  follow  that  all  things  happen  neces- 
sarily, and  could  not  have  been  otherwise 
than  as  they  are.  The  remaining  [five] 
chapters  contain  many  minute  observations 
concerning  the  eequipollencg  of  propositions 
both  pure  and  modal. 


CHAPTER  II. 

REMARKS. 

Section  I. 

ON  TIIS  FIVE  rRBDICAbI>.N. 

The  writers  on  logic  have  borrowed  tbcir 
materials  almost  entirely  from  Aristotle*8 
Organon,  and  Porphyry's  Introduction. 
The  Organon,  however,  was  not  written  by 
Aristotle  as  one  work.  It  comprehends 
various  tracts,  written  without  the  view  of 
making  them  parts  of  one  whole,  and  after- 
wards thrown  together  by  his  editors  under 
one  name,  on  account  of  their  affinity. 
Many  of  his  books  that  are  lost  would  have 
made  a  part  of  the  Organon,  if  tl:ey  bad 
been  saved. 

The  three  treatises,  of  which  wo  have 
given  a  brief  accoimt,  are  unconnected  with 
each  other,  and  with  those  that  follow. 
And  although  the  first  was  midonbtedly 
compiled  by  Porphyry,  and  the  two  last 


•  Urtifuti  eases,  fleziona— H. 
t  See  ptnolt  note.— H. 
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probably  by  Aristotle,  yet  I  consider  them 
as  the  venerable  remains  of  a  philosophy 
more  ancient  than  Arbtotle.  ArchytajB  of 
Tarentum,  an  eminent  mathematician  and 
philosopher  of  the  Pythagorean  school,  is 
said  to  have  wrote  upon  the  ten  categories  ;* 
and  the  five  prcdicables  probably  had  their 
origin  in  the  same  school.  Aristotle,  though 
abundantly  careful  to  do  justice  to  himself, 
does  not  claim  the  invention  of  cither.  And 
Porphyry,  without  ascribing  the  Utter  to 
Aristotle,  professes  only  to  deliver  the  doc- 
trine of  the  ancients,  and  chiefly  of  the 
Peripatetics,  concerning  them. 

The  writers  on  logic  have  divided  that 
lusienco  into  three  parts ;  the  first  treating 
o( Simple  Jpprekensionajidat  Terms;  the 
second,  of  Judgment  and  of  Propositions  ; 
and  the  third,  of  Reasoning  and  of  Syiio- 
gisms.  The  materials  of  the  first  part  are 
taken  from  Porphyry's  Introduction  and 
the  Categories;  and  those  of  the  second 
from  the  book  of  Interpretation. 

A  Predicable,  according  to  the  gramma- 
tical form  of  the  word,  might  seem  to  sig- 
nify whatever  might  be  predicated,  that  is, 
affirmed  or  denied,  of  a  subject  •  and  in  this 
sense  every  predicate  would  be  a  predicable. 
But  the  logicians  give  a  different  meaning  to 
the  word.  They  divide  propositions  into 
certain  classes,  according  to  the  relation 
which  the  predicate  of  the  proposition  bears 
to  the  subject.  The  first  class  is  that 
wherein  the  predicate  is  the  genus  of  the 
subject,  as  when  we  say, "  This  is  a  triangle,** 
"  Jupiter  is  a  planet/*  In  the  second  class, 
the  predicate  is  a  species  of  the  subject ;  as 
when  wo  say, '  *  This  triangle  is  right-angled.** 
A  third  class  is  when  the  predicate  is  the 
specific  difference  of  the  subject ;  as  when 
we  say,  '*  Every  triangle  has  three  sides  and 
three  angles.*'  A  fourth, when  the  predicate 
b  a  property  of  the  subject ;  as  when  we 
say, "  The  angles  of  every  triangle  are  equal 
to  two  right  angles- '*  And  a  fifth  class  is 
when  the  predicate  is  something  aoci'lcntal 
to  the  subject ;  as  when  we  say,  *'  This  tri- 
angle is  neatly  drawn.** 

£lach  of  these  classes  comprehends  a 
great  variety  of  propositions,  having  diifer- 
ent  subjects  and  different  predicates ;  but 
in  each  class  the  reUtion  between  the  pre- 
dicate and  the  subject  is  the  same.  Now, 
it  is  to  this  relation  tliat  logicians  have  given 

*  ATchytas  U  only  taid  to  have  written  upon  the 
ten  catcgorict,  because  there  i*  an  exposition  of  Ihcfc 
In  the  treatise  on  the  "Nature  of  the  UniTcrsc," 
under  hi*  name,  from  wli<cfa  ooplnut  extracts  arc 
prescrTed  by  Simiilicius,  in  his  rommentarics  on 
the  Categories  and  the  Physics  of  Aristotle.  These  ex. 
tracts,  however,  ot  themselves,  afford  sufficient  cvi. 
dence  that  this  treatise  is,  like  the  rest  of  the  P>tha. 
Korean  Fragments,  the  rabhcatlon  of  some  sophist 
long  subsequent  to  Aristotle,  llie  unsus|)ecting 
admission  of  these  Fragments  as  genuine  remains,  it 
«n  error,  or  rather  ignorance,  of  which  all  British 
writers  on  Logic  and  I'hiiosophy,  who  have  had  occa- 
Mon  to  refer  to  them,  are  guUty.— II. 


the  name  of  a  prcdicaltle.  Hence  it  is,  that, 
although  the  number  of  predicates  be  infin- 
ite, yet  the  number  of  prcdicables  can  l>e 
no  greater  than  that  of  the  different  rela- 
tions which  may  be  in  propositions  between 
the  predicate  and  the  subject.  And  if  all 
propositions  belong  to  one  or  other  of  the 
five  classes  above  mentioned,  there  can  be 
but  five  prcdicables— to  wit,  genus,  species, 
differentia,  propriumy  and  acddens.  These 
might,  with  more  propriety  perhaps,  have ' 
been  called  the  five  classes  if  predicates  ; 
but  use  lias  determined  them  to  be  called 
the  five  predicables. 

It  may  also  be  observed,  that,  as  some  ob- 
jects of  thonght  are  individuals,  such  as,  Ju- 
lius Casar,  the  city  of  Rome  ;  so  others  are 
common  to  many  individuals,  as  good,  great, 
virtuoits,  vicious.  Of  this  last  kind  are  all 
things  that  are  expressed  by  adjectives. 
Things  common  to  many  individuals  were 
by  the  ancients  called  univertals.  All  predi- 
cates are  universab,  for  they  all  have  the 
nature  of  adjectives ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
all  universab  may  be  predicates.  On  this  ac- 
count, universalsmay  be  divided  into  thesame 
classes  as  predicates ;  and,  as  the  five  classes  of 
predicates  above  mentioned  have  been  called 
the  five  predicables,  so,  by  the  same  kind  of 
phraseolegy,  they  have  been  called  the  five 
universals  ;  although  they  may  more  pro- 
perly be  called  ihe  five  classes  of  universals. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Five  Universals,  or 
Predicables,  makes  an  essential  part  of 
every  system  of  logic,  and  has  been  handed 
down  without  any  change  to  this  day.  The 
very  name  of  piedicables  shews,  that  the 
author  of  this  division,  whoever  he  was,  in- 
tended it  as  a  complete  enumeration  of  lUl 
the  kinds  of  things  that  can  be  affirmed  of  any 
subject ;  and  so  it  has  always  been  under« 
stood.  It  is  accordingly  implied  in  this 
division,  that  all  that  can  be  affirmed  of 
anything  whatsoever,  is  either  the  genus  of 
the  thing,  or  its  species,  or  its  specific  differ* 
ence,  or  some  proptrly  or  accident  belong- 
ing to  it. 

Burgcrsdyk,  a  very  acute  writer  in  logic, 
seems  to  have  been  aware  that  strong  ob- 
jections might  be  made  to  the  five  predica- 
bles, considered  as  a  complete  enumera- 
tion :  But,  unwilling  to  allow  any  imperfec- 
tion in  this  ancient  division,  he  endeavours 
to  restrain  the  meaning  of  the  word  predica- 
ble, so  as  to  obviate  objections.  Those  things 
only,  says  he,  are  to  be  accounted  predica- 
bles, which  may  be  affirmed — of  many  inni- 
viduals  —  truly — properly  —  [  naturally] — 
and  immediately.  The  consequence  of  put- 
ting such  limitations  upon  the  word  prct.'i- 
cabie  is,  that,  in  many  propositions,  perliaps 
in  most,  the  predicate  is  not  a  prodicabl& 
But,  admitting  all  his  limitations,  the  enu- 
meration will  still  be  very  incomplete ;  for 
of  many  things  we  may  affirm,  truly,  pro- 
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pcrly,  and  iinmcil lately,  tlieir  existence, 
their  end,  their  cause,  their  effect,  and  var- 
ious relations  which  they  bear  to  other 
things.  These^  and  perhaps  many  more, 
are  predicables  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  no  less  than  the  five  which  have  been 
80  long  fiunous.  * 

Although  Pori>hyry,  and  all  subsequent 
writers  make  the  predicables  to  be  in  num- 
ber five,  yet  Aristotle  himself,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  topics,  reduces  them  to  four, 
and  demonstrates  that  there  can  be  no 
more.'t'  ^^  sliall  give  his  demonstration 
when  we  come  to  the  topics,:^  and  shall  only 
here  observe,  that,  as  Burgersdyk  justifies 
the  fivefold  division,  by  restraining  the 
meaning  of  the  word  predicaile,  so  Aristo- 
tle justifies  the  fourfold  division,  by  enlarg- 
ing the  meaning  of  the  words  property  and 
aeeidenL 

After  all,  I  apprehend  that  this  ancient 
division  of  predicables,  with  all  its  imper- 
fections, will  bear  a  comparison  with  those 
which  have  been  substituted  in  its  stead  by 
the  most  celebrated  modem  philosophers. 

Locke,  in  his  *'  Essay  on  tlie  Human 
Understanding,'*  having  laid  it  down  as  a 
principle,  That  all  our  knowledge  consists 
in  perceiving  certain  agreements  and  dis- 
agreements between  our  ideas,  reduces  these 
agreements  and  disagreements  to  four  heads 
— to  wit,  1,  Identity  and  Diversity ;  2,  lieia- 
tion  ;  3,  Co^xistetice  ;  4,  Real  Existence .% 
Here  are  four  predicables  given  as  a  com- 
plete enumeration,  and  yet  not  one  of  the  an- 
cient predicables  is  included  in  the  number.  || 

The  author  of  the  ''  Treatise  of  Human 
Nature,"  pmeceding  upon  the  same  prin> 
ciple,  that  all  our  knowledge  is  only  a  per- 
ception of  the  relations  of  our  ideas,  ob- 
serves, "  That  it  may  i>crliaps  be  esteemed 
an  endless  task  to  enumerate  all  those  qua- 
lities which  admit  of  comparison,  and  by 
which  the  ideas  of  philosophical  relation  are 
produced;  hut,  if  we  diligently  consider 
them,  we  shall  find,  that,  without  difficulty, 
they  may  bo  comprised  under  seven  general 

*  All  thcw,  however,  fall  under  one  or  other  of 
the  five  word*  which,  it  ihould  be  observed,  are/amw 
or  modfs  qf  prcdicationt  and  not  Otin/;t  prttlicat^ 
KM  aeema  to  have  Ukcn  t'<e  objectii  n  from  Bur. 
gendjrk :  he  ihould  not  have  overlodkcd  hU  i^olution. 
—"  Quod  quidam  aiunt,  eii.ini  jtart^^n  prcdicari  rfr 
toto,  eautam  do  rffecto^  at{Junctum  fxtcmum  de  mb- 
ferto ;  ac  proinde  plura  msc  pradicabilia  quam 
quinque,  nulliua  prorsua  momenti  eat.  Nam  pars 
non  prsdicatur  detoto  in  casu  recto,  neque  cauaa 
de  eflecto,  neqtic  adjunctum  i  xternum  dc  sutjecto  ; 
aed  tantum  in  ca«u  oUiquo.  Ncquc  enlm  dicimut. 
Animal  tat  caputs  led,  f*t  capitatum,  aut  tale  qu;d : 
non  diclmui  etiam.  Ecllpsu  est  intcryositio  Urra 
(niti  Improprie)  sed, /U  ob  interpotitioium  terrtr : 
neque.  Mi1f»  est  gladiui,  icd  est  gladiatm.  Et  cjua. 
modiprcdlcationeirevocari  dcbent  addiffeientlam, 
propnum  aut  accident."— /fuft/tif.  Log.t  L  L  c.  la— H. 

t  Not  abcolutely ;  but  only  In  a  certain  point  of 
vipw.-H. 

t  Chwter  iv.  \  2.— H. 

S  Book  iv.  chap.  I. 

If  See  note  nextbtit  one.— H. 


heads : — 1,  Resemblance  ;  2,  Identity  ;  3, 
Relations  of  Space  and  Time  ;  4,  Relations 
of  Quantity  and  Number ;  6,  Degrees  oj 
Quality;  6,  Contrariety;  J ,  Causation,*** 
Here  again  are  seven  predicables  given  as 
a  complete  enumeration)  wherein  all  the 
predicables  of  the  ancients,  as  well  as  two 
of  Locke*s,  are  left  out*!* 

The  ancients,  in  their  division,  attended 
only  to  categorical  propositions  which  have 
one  subject  and  one  predicate ;  and  of  theso 
to  such  only  as  have  a  general  term  fur  their 
subject  The  modems,  by  their  definition 
of  knowledge,  have  been  led  to  attend  only 
to  relative  pro|>OBitions,  whidi  express  a 
relation  between  two  subjects,  and  theso 
subjects  they  suppose  to  be  always  ideas.  ^ 


Section  II. 

ON  THE  TEN  CATBG0RIE8,  AND  ON  DIVISIONS 
IN  GBNKRAL. 

The  intention  of  the  Categories  or  Pr&'ic' 
aments  is,  to  muster  every  object  of  human 
apprehension  under  ten  heads  ;  for  the 
categories  are  given  as  a  complete  enumer. 
ation  of  everything  which  can  be  expressed 
without  composition  and  structure— that  is, 
of  everything  which  can  be  either  the  subiect 
or  the  predicate  of  a  proposition.  §  So  tliat, 
as  every  soldier  belongs  to  some  company, 
and  every  company  to  some  regiment,  in 
like  manner  everything  that  can  be  the 
object  of  human  thought  has  its  place  in 
one  or  other  of  the  ten  categories ;  and,  by 
dividing  and  subdividing  properly  the  se- 
veral categories,  all  the  notions  tliat  enter 
into  the  human  mind  may  be  mustered  in 
rank  and  file,  like  an  army  in  the  day  of 
battle.  11 

*  Vol.  i.  ppc  33  and  125. 

t  Tbeie  two  paragraphs,  indopcndcntlv  of  the 
Kcneral  tenor  of  the  treatise,  shew  that  Kcid,  like 
our  British  philosophers  in  general,  was  unaware  uf 
the  difibrence  between  the  Logical  or  Format^  and 
the  Metaphysical  or  Ati/.  He  did  not  consider  that 
the  Predicaolfs  are  /omu  or  mofUs  qf  predieation, 
and  not  things  predicated ,-  in  the  language  of  the 
schools,  second  notitms,  not^nf.  These  real  gcnor. 
alisations  of  Locke  and  Hume  maif  be  Ijrought  into 
comparision  with  the  Caleyories  ol  Aristotle,  which 
are,  in  truth,  a  Metaphysical,  and  not  a  Logical 
reduction  :  but  they  cannot  be  brought  into  com- 
parison with  the  Five  Words,  whidn  constitute  a 
purely  formal  gcner.iliMiion.  Why,  in  brief,  waa 
It  not  objected  that  the  predicables  do  not  contain 
the  predicamcnU,  or  the  piedicamenu  the  predic 
ablcs?-H. 

±  This  observation  is  out  of  place.—  H. 

\  This  i«  incorrect  {  for  from  the  Categories  arc  ex. 
eluded  many  things  that  form  the  sufctiect  and  pirdi. 
cate  of  a  proposition,  as  entia  rationu  and  notiones 
secundat  while  others  transcend  the  classification 
altogether,  as  being,  one,  vriiole,  the  infinite,  a&  Iv 
fnct,  as  already  noticed,  the  clasrification  is  of  a  me« 
taphydcal,  not  a  logical,  purport.— H. 

l|The  ten  Aristoiclic  Categories  may  be  thus 
methodically  dcducoi  rnd  simplified  :—lT>ey  are  all 
divisions  t^ Being—Ens.  Being  u  divided  into  l^j.er 
te  and  Bns  per  aecidens.  Ens  perse,  corresponds  lo 
Substanct-'lhc  first  of  the  AriUotclx  Cafcgoriet  { 
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The  perfection  of  the  division  of  cate- 
gories into  ten  heads  has  been  strenuousyl 
defended  by  the  followers  of  Aristotle,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  five  predicables.  They 
are,  indeed,  of  kin  to  each  other;  they 
breathe  the  same  spirit,  and  probably  had 
the  same  origin.  By  the  one  we  are  taught 
to  marshal  every  term  that  can  enter  into 
a  proposition,  either  as  subject  or  predicate ; 
and,  by  the  other,  we  are  taught  all  the 
possible  relations  which  the  subject  can 
have  to  the  predicate.  Thus  the  whole  fur- 
niture of  the  human  mind  is  presented  to 
us  at  one  view,  and  contracted,  as  it  were, 
iuto  a  nutshell.  To  attempt,  in  so  early  a 
period,  a  methodical  delineation  of  the  vast 
region  of  human  knowledge,  actual  and 
possible,  and  to  point  out  the  limits  of 
every  district,  was  indeed  magnanimous  in 
a  high  degree,  and  deserves  our  admiratitm, 
while  we  Ument  that  the  human  powers 
are  unequal  to  so  bold  a  flight 

A  regular  distribution  of  things  under 
proper  classes  or  heads  is,  without  doubt,  a 
great  help  both  to  memory  and  judgment. 
And  as  the  philosopher's  province  includes 
all  things,  human  and  divine,  that  can  be  ob- 
jects of  inquiry,  he  is  naturally  led  to  attempt 
some  general  division  like  that  of  the  cate- 
gories. And  the  invention  of  a  division  of 
this  kind,  which  the  specuhitive  part  of 
mankind  acquiesced  in  for  two  thousand 
years,  marks  a  superiority  of  genius  in 
the  inventor,  whoever  he  was.  Nor  does 
it  appear  that  the  general  divisions  which, 
since  the  decline  of  the  Peripatetic  philoso- 
phy, have  been  substituted  in  place  of  the 
ten  categories  are  more  perfect 

Locke  has  reduced  all  things  to  three  ca- 
tegories— viz.,  sulfstances,  modeSy  and  rela- 
tionf.  In  thb  division,  /tm^,  space,  and  nuni' 
t>er,  three  great  objects  of  human  thought, 
are  omitted.* 

The  author  of  the  "  Treatise  of  Human 
Nature**-f-  has  reduced  all  things  to  itvj 

Ent  per  accidenst  compriact  the  other  nine.  For  It 
either  denotes  somi  thing  abiolute  or  Minething  nla. 
tive.  If  •omcthing  absolute.  It  either  originates  in 
the  matter  of  the  substance,  und  is  divisible— Quant. 
Uif,  Aristotle's  »econd  Category ;  or  in  the  /ortn,  and 
if  indivisible—Quomy.  Aristotle's  third  Category.  If 
something  reUtire,  it  conttitutet RdaUon,  the  Iburtb 
Category ;  and  to  Relation  the  other  six  may  easily 
be  reduced.  For  the  fifth,  Where,  denote*  the  rela. 
tlon  between  diflbrent  objecd  In  space,  or  the  rela. 
tion  between  place  and  the  thing  placed.  The  sixth, 
When,  denotes  the  relation  between  olijects  in  sue 
cession,  or  the  relation  between  time  and  a  thing 
ID  tim&  The  seventh,  Poeture,  is  the  rrlatiun  of  the 
narU  of  a  body  to  each  other.  The  eighih,  Havina, 
U  the  rdation  of  the  thing  having,  and  the  thing  had ; 
while  the  ninth  and  tenth.  Action  and  Passion,  are 
the  reciprocal  relations  between  the  agent  and  the 
patient.  '1  here  are,  on  this  scheme,  one  supreme 
CatMory— £aiu7;  two  at  the  Arst  descent— £h«  ms 
M,  Ens  per  acddens ;  four  at  the  flrrt  and  second— 
Ai6ifafice,  Quantity,  Quaiity,  Relation  ;  and  to  the 
dignity  of  C^itegory,  these  four  are,  ot  Aristotle's  ten, 
pre.«miDently,  if  not  exclusively  entitled.— H. 

4  It  might  be  contended  that  the  three  latter  are 
contidned  umler  the  three  former.— R 

«  Uume^H. 


categories — viz.,  ideas  and  impressions;  a 
division  which  is  very  well  adapted  to  his 
system,  and  which  puts  me  in  mind  of 
another  made  by  an  excellent  mathema- 
tician* in  a  printed  thesis  I  have  seen.  In 
it  the  author,  after  a  severe  censure  of  the 
ten  categories  of  the  Peripatetics,  maintains 
that  there  neither  are  nor  can  be  more  than 
two  categories  of  things— viz.,  data  and 
qiuesita. 

There  are  two  ends  that  may  be  proposed 
by  such  divisions.  The  first  is,  to  m^od- 
ise  or  digest  in  order  what  a  man  actually 
knows.  This  is  neither  unimportant' nor 
impracticable;  and,  in  proportion  to  the 
solidity  and  accuracy  of  a  man*s  judgment, 
his  divisions  of  the  things  he  knows  will  bo 
elegant  and  usefuL  The  same  subject  may 
admit,  and  even  require,  various  divisions, 
according  to  the  dififerent  points  of  view 
from  which  we  contemplate  it ;  nor  does  it 
follow,  that,  because  one  division  is  good, 
therefore  another  is  naught  To  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  divisions  of  the  logicians 
and  metaphysicians,  without  a  superstitious 
attachment  to  them,  may  t  e  of  use  in  divid- 
ing the  same  subjects,  or  even  those  of  a 
different  nature.  Thus  Quintilian  borrows 
from  the  ten  categories  his  division  of  the 
topics  of  rhetorical  argumentation.  Of  all 
methods  of  arrangement,  the  most  anti- 
philosophical  seems  to  be  the  invention  of 
this  aee  ;-t-  I  mean  the  arranging  the  arts 
and  sciences  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
in  dictionaries  and  encyclopsedias.  With 
these  authors  the  categories  are,  A,  B,  C, 
&c. 

Another  end  commonly  proposed  by  such 
divisions,  but  very  rarely  attained,  is  to  ex- 
haust the  subject  divideid,  so  that  nothing 
that  belongs  to  it  shall  be  omitted.  It  is 
one  of  the  general  rules  of  division,  in  all 
pystcms  of  logic.  That  the  division  should  be 
adequate  to  the  subject  divided :  a  good  rule 
without  doubt,  but  very  often  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  power.  To  make  a  perfect 
division,  a  man  must  have  a  perfect  com- 
prehension of  the  whele  subject  at  one  view. 
When  our  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  im- 
perfect, any  division  we  can  make  must  bo 
like  the  first  sketch  of  a  painter,  to  be  ex- 
tended, contracted,  or  mended,  as  the  sub- 
ject shall  be  found  to  require.  Yet  nothing 
is  more  common,  not  only  among  the  ancient, 
but  even  among  modem  philosophers,  than 
to  draw,  from  their  incomplete  divisioiis, 
conclusions  whidi  suppose  them  to  be  per- 
fect 

A  division  is  a  repository  which  the  plii- 
loBopher  frames  for  holding  his  ware  in  con- 
venient order.    The  philosopher  maintains, 

*  field's  uncle,  Jamei  Gregory.  See  above,  p.  (B, 
bi— .H. 

t  Not  the  invention  of  Reld's  age,  though  In  tliat 
it  was  more  geuetally  and  extensively  applied.— ii. 
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that  such  or  such  a  thing  is  not  good  ware, 
because  there  is  uo  place  in  liis  wareroom 
that  fits  it.  We  are  apt  to  yield  to  this 
aieument  in  philosophy,  but  it  would  appear 
ridiculous  in  any  other  traffic 

Peter  Ramus,  who  had  the  spirit  of  a 
reformir  in  philosophy,  and  who  had  a  force 
of  genius  si&cient  to  shake  the  Aristotelian 
fabric  in  many  parts,  but  insufficient  to 
erect  anything  more  solid  in  its  phice,  tried 
to  remedy  the  Imperfection  of  philosophical 
divisions,  by  introducing  a  new  manner  of 
dividing.*  His  divisions  always  consisted 
of  two  members,  one  of  which  was  contra- 
dictory of  the  oUier,  as  if  one  should  divide 
Enghud  into  Middlesex  and  what  is  not 
Middlesex.  It  is  evident  that  these  two 
members  comprehend  all  England ;  for  the 
Logicians  observe,  that  a  term  along  with 
its  contradictory  comprehend  all  things. 
In  the  same  manner,  we  may  divide  what 
is  not  Middlesex  into  Kent  and  what  is  not 
Kent.  Thus  one  may  go  on  by  divisions  and 
subdivisions  that  are  absolutely  complete. 
This  example  may  serve  to  give  a  i  idea  of 
the  spirit  of  Ramean  divisions,  which  were 
in  no  small  reputation  about  two  hundred 
years  ago. 

Aristotle  was  not  ignorant  of  this  kind  of 
division.  But  he  used  it  only  as  a  touch- 
stone to  prove  by  induction  the  perfection 
of  some  other  division,  which  indeed  is  the 
best  use  that  can  be  made  of  it.  When 
applied  to  the  common  purpose  of  division,  it 
b  both  inelegant  and  burdensome  to  the  me- 
mory;  and,  after  it  has  put  one  out  of  breath 
by  endless  subdivisions,  there  is  still  a  nega- 
tive term  left  behind,  which  shews  that  you 
are  no  nearer  the  end  of  your  journey  than 
when  you  began. 

Until  some  more  .effectual  remedy  be 
found  for  the  imperfection  of  divisions,  I 
beg  leave  to  propose  one  more  simple  than 
that  of  Ramus.  It  is  this — When  you  meet 
with  a  division  of  any  subject  imperfectly 
comprehended,  add  to  the  last  member  an 
et  catera.  That  this  et  ca-iera  makes  the 
division  complete,  \a  undeniable  ;  and  there- 
fore it  ought  to  hold  its  place  as  a  member, 
and  to  be  always  understood,  whether  ex- 
pressed or  not,  until  clear  and  positive 
proof  be  brought  that  the  division  is  com- 
plete without  it.  And  this  same  et  catera 
shall  be  the  repository  of  all  members  that 
may  in  any  future  time  shew  a  good  and 
valid  right  to  a  property  in  the  subject -)- 
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*  There  ii  nothing  new  whatever  in  Raniut't 
Dicbotomj  by  contradiction.  It  wai,  in  partlru. 
lar,  a  ftrourite  with  Plata  Among  othera,  tee 
Ammonlua  on  the  Catesoriea,  f.  2l\,  a.  cd.  Aid.  1M& 
H.  -•     --» 

t  It  thii  '*  protetUtion  to  add  and  eke"  leriout  or 
hijokeP-H. 


Having  said  so  much  of  logical  divisions, 
we  shall  next  make  some  remarks  upon 
distinctions. 

Since  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  fell  into 
disrepute,  it  has  been  a  common  topic  of 
wit  and  raillery  to  inveigh  against  meta- 
physical distinctions.  Indeed  the  abuse  of 
them,  in  the  scholastic  ages,  seems  to  justify 
a  general  prejudice  against  them;  an(} 
shallow  thinkers  and  writers  have  good 
reason  to  be  jealous  of  distinctions,  because 
they  nutke  sad  work  when  applied  to  their 
flimsy  compositions.  But  every  man  of  true 
judgment,  while  he  condemns  distinctions 
that  have  no  foundation  in  the  nature  of 
things,  must  perceive,  that  indiscriminatelv 
to  decry  distinctions,  is  to  renounce  all 
pretensions  to  just  reasoning  :  for,  as  false 
reasoning  commonly  proceeds  from  con- 
founding things  that  are  different,  so,  with- 
out distinguishing  such  things,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  avoid  error  or  detect  sophistry.  The 
authority  of  Aqumas,  or  Suarez,  or  even  of 
Aristotle,  6an  neither  stamp  a  real  value  upon 
distinctions  of  base  metal,  nor  hinder  the 
currency  of  those  that  have  intrinsic  value. 

Some  distinctions  are  verbal,  others  are 
reai.  The  first  kind  distinguish  the  various 
meanings  of  a  word,  whether  proper  or  me- 
taphorical. Distinctions  of  this  kind  make 
a  part  of  the  grammar  of  a  language,  and 
are  often  absurd  when  tranuat^  into 
another  language.  Real  distinctions  are 
equally  good  in  all  languages,  and  suffer 
no  hurt  by  translation.  They  distinguish 
the  different  species  contained  under  some 
general  notion,  or  the  different  parts  con- 
tained in  one  whole. 

Many  of  Aristotle's  distinctions  are  verbal 
merely,  and  therefore  more  proper  mate- 
rials for  a  dictionary  of  the  Greek  language, 
than  for  a  philosophical  treatise.  At  leasti 
they  ought  never  to  have  been  translated 
into  other  languages,  when  the  idiom  of  the 
language  will  not  justify  them :  for  this  ie 
to  i^ulterate  the  language,  to  introduce  fo- 
reign idioms  into  it  without  necessity  or 
use,  and  to  make  it  ambiguous  where  it  was 
not.  The  distinctions  in  the  end  of  the 
categories  of  the  four  words,  priusy  simul^ 
nwtua,  and  haberey  arc  all  verbal.* 

The  modes  or  species  of  Frius,  accord- 
ing to  Aristotle,  are  five.  One  thing  may 
be  prior  to  another — first,  in  point  of  time  ; 
secondly,  in  point  of  dignity ;  thirdly,  in 
point  of  order  ;  and  so  forth- ^f     The  modes 


*  These  distinction*  are  all  founded  on  the  analo. 
g1e«  of  real  exiaUnce.  and  are  all  equally  valid  io 
other  lanffitagcc  at  in  Greel;.->H. 

t  More  accurately :  One  thing  ii  prior  io  anotlier 
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of  simul  are  only  three.  It  seems  this  word 
WIS  not  nsed  in  the  Greek  with  so  great 
latttnde  a^  the  other,  although  they  are 
relative  terais.* 

The  modes  or  species  of  Motion  he  makes 
to  be  six — yiz,,  generation,  corruption^  tn- 
eroa$€y  deereato^  alternHony  and  change  of 
place.* 

The  modes  or  sper*ies  of  Having  are 
[principally]  eight.  1.  flavmg  a  quaiitg 
or  habitjt  as  having  wisdom.  2.  Having 
quantitg  or  magr^tude^  3.  Having  things 
adjacent^  as  having  a  sword.  4.  Having 
thinge  as  parts,  as  having  hands  or  feet 
5.  Having  in  a  part  or  on  apart,  as  having 
a  ring  on  one*s  finger.  6.  Containing,  as  a 
cask  IS  said  to  have  wine.  7*  Possessing, 
as  havinff  lands  or  houses.  8.  Having  a 
wfe  [or  Atutemf.]* 

Another  distinction  of  this  kind  is  Aris- 
totle*s  distinction  of  Causes  ;  of  which  he 
makes  four  kinds,  effident,  material,  formal, 
UkdJlnaL  These  distinctions  may  deserve 
a  place  in  a  dictionary  of  the  Greek  lan- 
gm^ce ;  bu^  in  English  or  lAtm,  they  adul- 
erate  the  language.^  Yet  so  fond  were 
the  schoolmen  of  distinctions  of  this  kind, 
that  thev  added  to  Aristotle's  enumeration 
an  impulsive  can8e,§  sai  eseemplarg  cause,  || 
and  I  don't  know  how  many  more.  We 
seem  to  have  adopted  into  English  a  final 
cause ;  hut  it  is  merely  a  term  of  art,  bor- 
rowed from  the  Peripatetic  philosophy, 
without  necessity  or  use ;  for  the  English 
word  end  is  as  good  as  final  cause,  though 
not  80  long  nor  so  learned. 

In  the  order  of  TYm^-oT  Nature— ot  Arrariffement^ 
of  Digniiif^ot  Causation.  This  last,  which  wm 
added  by  ArUtoUe,  may  be  well  reduced  to  the 
aeoond.— H. 

*  llie  pennlt  note  applies  to  these.—  H 

t  It  should  hare  been—"  Habit,  Disposition,  or 
other  QiMtfi/y."  The  others  are.  In  like  manner, 
neltber  accurately  nor  adequately  stated :  ted  nm 
toaUL-^H, 

%  This  statement,  that  Aristotle's  quadruple  dis. 
tlnction  or  causes  was  one  not  established  on  the 
esscutial  nature  of  things,  but  founded  on  arerbal 
peculiarity  of  the  Greek  language,  Reid  hao,  in  his 
subsequent  writings,  once  and  again  repeated.  (See 
•bore,  Ccrrenandenee^  p.  75,  a,  and  76,  b ;  AeUvs 
PoiMr#,  p.  aw,  a.)  It  Is  not,  however,  correct  The 
distinction  is  not  found  marked  out  in  the  Oreek 
language  more  than  in  any  other ;  though,  from  the 
natural  flexibility  and  analogies  of  thai  tongue.  It 
was  better  suited  to  express  without  e£R)rt  this  and 
other  philosophical  discriminations.  In  itself  the 
division  Is  not  merely  verbal,  but  proceeds  on  the 
natural  diflbrences  of  real  thing*.  This,  however, 
li  not  the  place  to  shew  that  Aristotle  had  Uken  a 
far  Jttster  and  more  comprehensive  view  of  this  sub. 
Ject  than  the  great  ma|ority,  if  not  the  whole,  of  our 
recent  philosophers.— .H. 

\  This  la  a  mistake.  Ihe  schoolmen  added  no 
faqniMM  cause  dbtinct  ttom  \hc final  and  efficient 
cauaesofAristotle_H.  ^ 

N  The  exemplanf  cauts  was  introduced  by  Plato,- 
and  was  not  adopted  by  the  schoolmen  as  a  fifth 
1  In  addition  to  ArUtotle's  four.— H. 
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It  remains  that  we  make  some  remarks 
on  Aristotle's  Definitions,  which  have  ex- 
posed him  to  much  censure  and  ridicule. 
Yet  I  think  it  must  be  allowed,  that,  in 
thin^  which  need  definition,  and  admit  of 
it,  his  definitions  are  commonly  judicious 
and  accurate ;  and,  had  he  attempted  to 
define  such  things  only,  his  enemies  had 
wanted  great  matter  of  triumph.  I  believe 
it  may  lOcewise  be  said  in  his  favour,  that, 
until  Locke's  essay  was  wrote,  there  was 
nothing  of  importance  delivered  by  philo- 
sophers with  regard  to  definition,*  beyond 
what  Aristotle  has  said  upon  that  subject. 

He  considers  a  Definition  as  a  speech 
declaring  what  a  thing  is.  Every  thing 
essential  to  the  thing  defined,  and  nothing 
more,  must  be  contained  in  the  definition. 
Now,  the  essence  of  a  thing  consists  of 
these  two  parts :  first.  What  is  common  to 
it  with  other  things  of  ihe  same  kind;  and, 
secondly.  What  distinguishes  it  from  other 
things  of  the  same  kind.  The  first  is  called 
the  Genus  of  the  thing,  the  second  its  Spe^ 
eifie  Difference.  The  definition,  therefore, 
consists  of  these  two  parts.  And,  for  find- 
ing them,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the 
ten  categories  ;-t*  in  one  or  other  of  which 
everything  in  nature  is  to  be  found.  Each 
category  is  a  genus,  and  is  divided  into  so 
many  species,  which  are  distinguished  by 
their  specific  differences.  Each  of  these 
species  is  again  subdivided  into  so  many 
species,  with  regard  to  which  it  is  a  genus. 
This  division  and  subdivision  continues 
until  we  come  to  the  lowest  species,  which 
can  only  be  divided  into  individuals  distin- 
guished from  one  another,  not  by  any  spe- 
cific difference,  but  by  accidental  differences 
of  time,  place,  and  other  circumstances. 

The  category  itself,  being  the  highest 
genus,  is  in  no  respect  a  species,  and  the 
lowest  species  is  in  no  respect  a  genus  ;  but 
every  intermediate  order  is  a  genus  com- 
pared with  those  that  are  below  it,  and  a 
species  compared  with  those  above  it.  To 
find  the  definition  of  anything,  therefore. 


*  This  Is  commonly  but  erroneously  asserted. 
Locke  says  little  or  nothing  on  the  sut^ectof  Defln. 
ition  which  had  not  been  previously  said  by  philoso. 
phers  before  him,  and  with  whose  works  he  can  be 
proved  to  have  been  acquainted.  See  above,  p.  &K), 
a,  notef.— H. 

f  From  this  and  what  follows,  it  would  seem  that 
Retd  thought  that  the  Arlstotelicdoc'.rineof  DeBnU 
tion  is  necessarily  relative  to  the  ten  Categories ;  and 
that,  to  find  the  definition  of  a  thing,  we  must  de. 
scend  from  the  category  to  the  genus  and  specific  dif. 
finrence  sought.  Thin,  however,  is  not  the  case.  For, 
according  to  Aristotle,  there  are  two  methods  of 
**  hunting  up"  the  required  definition :  tlie  one  by 
division  and  descent,  the  other  by  induction  and 
a*ceat-H. 
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voa  must  take  the  genus  which  is  imme- 
aiiitely  above  its  plaoe  in  the  category,  and 
the  specific  difference  by  which  it  is  distin- 
gnished  from  other  species  of  the  same 
genuSi  These  two  make  a  perfect  defini- 
tioD.  This  I  take  to  be  the  substance  of 
Ari8totle*s  system,  and  probably  the  system 
of  the  Pythagorean  school,*  before  Aristotle, 
oonoeming  definition. 

Bat,  notwithstanding  the  specious  appear- 
ance of  this  system,  it  has  its  defects.  Not 
to  repeat  what  was  before  said  of  the  im- 
perfection of  the  division  of  things  into  ten 
categories,  the  subdivisions  of  ea(m  category 
are  no  less  imperfect.  Aristotle  has  given 
some  subdiviBions  of  a  few  of  them  ;  and, 
as  fiyr  as  he  goes,  his  followers  pretty  unani- 
mously take  the  same  road.  But,  when 
they  attempt  to  go  fiuiher,  they  take  very 
different  roads.  It  is  evident,  that,  if  the 
series  of  each  category  could  be  completed, 
and  the  division  of  things  into  categories 
could  be  mode  perfect,  still  the  highest  genus 
in  each  category  could  not  be  defined,  be- 
cause it  is  not  a  species ;  nor  could  indivi- 
duals be  defined,  because  they  have  no 
specific  difference.-^  There  are  also  many 
species  of  things,  whoso  specific  difference 
cannot  be  expressed  in  language,  even  when 
it  is  evident  to  sense,  or  to  the  understand- 
ing. Thus,  green,  red,  and  blue,  are  very 
distinct  species  of  colour  ;  but  who  can  ex- 
press in  words  wherein  green  differs  from 
red  or  blue  ?t 

Without  borrowing  light  from  the  ancient 
B^rstem,  we  may  perceive  that  every  defini- 
tion must  consist  of  words  that  need  no 
definition ;  and  that  to  define  the  common 
words  of  a  language  that  have  no  ambiguity 
is  trifling,  if  it  could  be  done ;  the  only  use 
of  a  definition  being  to  give  a  clear  and 
adequate  conception  of  themeaningof  a  word. 

The  logicians  indeed  distinguiui  between 
the  definition  of  a  word  and  the  definition  of 
a  thing  ;  considering  the  former  as  the  mean 
office  of  a  lexicographer,  but  the  last  as  the 
grand  work  of  a  philosopher.  But  what  they 
have  said  about  the  definition  of  a  thing,  if 
it  has  a  meaning,  is  beyond  my  compre- 
hension. All  the  rules  of  definition  agree 
to  the  definition  of  a  word :  and  if  tiiey 
mean,  by  the  definition  of  a  thing,  the  giv- 
ingan  adequate  conception  of  Sie  nature 
and  essence  of  anything  that  exists,  this  is 
impossible,  and  is  the  vain  boast  of  men 
unconscious  of  the  weakness  of  human  un- 
derstanding. § 

*  See  aboTe,  p.  686,  note.— >H. 

t  This^ofcoune,  U  stated  by  Aii»toU«  himMlf  and 
other  logicians :  and  it  does  not  mWset  his  doctrine  of 
definition,  but  marks  the  necessary  Umita  of  Deflni. 
tion  in  general.— H. 

t  Hence  it  was  rxpressly  sUted  by  the  old  logidans 
'-Omnis  intuitiva  notitia  estd^finitia.^H, 

^  By  a  rm/.ln  contrast  to  a  verbal  or  nominal  do. 
AnitiOQ,  the  logicians  do  not  intend  **  Ou  giving  an 
adi^ate  eonetjOion  qf  the  nature  and  essence  qfa 


The  works  of  God  are  all  imperfectly 
known  by  us.  We  see  tlieir  outside,  or 
periiape  we  discover  some  of  their  qualities 
and  relations,  by  observation  and  experi- 
ment, assisted  by  reasoning:  but  we  can 
give  no  definition  of  the  meanest  of  them 
which  comprehends  its  real  essence.  It 
is  justly  observed  by  ^  Locke,  tiiat  nominai 
essencet  only,  which  are  the  creatures  of  our 
own  minds,  are  perfectly  comprehended  by 
us,  or  can  be  properly  defined  ;*  and  even 
of  these  there  are  many  too  simple  in  their 
nature  to  admit  of  definition.  When  we 
cannot  give  precision  to  our  notions  by  a 
definition,  we  must  endeavour  to  do  it  by 
attentive  reflection  upon  them,  by  observing 
minutely  their  agreements  and  differences, 
and  especially  by  a  right  understanding  of 
the  powers  of  our  own  minds  by  which  such 
notions  are  formed. 

The  principles  laid  down  by  Locke,  with 
regard  to  definition,  and  with  regard  to  the 
abuse  of  words,  carry  conviction  along  with 
them :  and  I  take  them  to  be  one  of  the  mos 
important  improvements  made  in  logio^ 
since  the  days  of  Aristotle ;  not  so  much  be- 
cause they  enlarge  our  knowledge,  as  be- 
cause they  make  us  sensible  of  our  igno- 
rance, and  shew  that  a  great  part  of  what 
speculative  men  have  amnired  as  profound 
philosophy,  is  only  a  darkening  of  know- 
ledge by  words  without  undcrstanding.'f 


Section  V. 


ON  THE  STRUCTURE  OF  hPESCU. 

The  few  hints  contained  in  the  beginning 
of  the  book  concerning  Interpretation  re- 
lating to  the  structure  of  speech,  have  been 
left  out  in  treatises  of  logic,  as  belonging 
rather  to  grammar ;  yet  I  apprehend  tliis  is 
a  rich  field  of  philosophical  speculation. 
Language  being  the  express  image  of  ^uman 

(Af/(^-.that  is,  of  a  thing  considered  fn  Use^,  and 
apart  from  the  conceptions  </  it  alreadjf  possessed, 
Ky  verbal  definition,  is  meant  the  more  accurate 
deteimination  of  the  signification  of  a  word  ;  by  reol, 
the  more  accurate  determination  of  the  contents  of 
a  notion.  The  one  clears  up  the  relation  oi words  to 
notions  :  the  other  ot  notions  to  things,  'lliebubstitu. 
tion  of  noOonoJ  for  r«d  would,  perhaps,  rerooTe  the 
ambiguity.  But,  if  we  retain  the  term  real,  (he  aim 
of  a  verbal  definition  being  to  specify  the  thovght 
denoted  bv  the  wordt  such  definition  ought  to  be 
called  notional,  on  the  principie  on  which  the  deflni. 
tion  of  SL  notion  \9  called  rtal;  for  this  definition  ia 
the  exposition  of  what  things  are  comprehended  in  a 
thoughL-H. 

*  Locke  glTes  the  title  Nominal  Essence  to  tho 
abstract  notion  marked  out  by  a  general  term ;  and 
Seal  Essence  to  that  (probably  unknown)  constitution, 
whereby  a  thing  is  aa  it  ia.  On  this  defiuitioD  aa  the 
Nominal  Essence  comprehends  all  that  is  conceived 
it  must,  of  course,  comprehend  all  that  can  be  dew 
fined.  The  Nominal  Essaux  of  Locke  is,  in  flMt» 
only  a  new  name  for  the  Logical  Essence  of  other 
phlUMopbera.— H. 

t  See  above,  p.  000,  b,  note  *.— See  also,  a  para, 
graph  here  oMrrrBO,  at  the  end  of  this  treatise.— H. 
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thoughty  the  analysis  of  the  one  must  oor- 
rmpond  to  that  of  the  other.  Nouns  ad- 
jective and  sabstantive,  Yerbs  active  and 
passive,  with  their  various  moods,  tenses, 
and  persons,  must  be  expressive  of  a  like 
Tmriety  in  the  modes  of  thought  Things 
that  are  distinguished  in  all  kmguages,  such 
asBubstanoe  and  quality,  action  and  passion, 
OMise  and  effect,  must  be  distinguished  by 
the  natural  powers  of  the  hmnan  mind.  Tl^ 
philosophy  of  grammar,  and  that  of  the 
numan  understanding,  are  more  nearly 
allied  than  is  commonly  imagined. 

The  structure  of  language  was  pursued 
to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  ancient  com- 
mentators upon  this  book  of  Aristotle.  Their 
speculations  upon  this  subject,  which  are 
neither  Uie  least  ingenious  nor  the  least 
useful  part  of  the  Peripatetic  philosophy, 
were  neglected  for  many  ages,  and  lay  buried 
in  andent  manuscripts,  or  in  books  little 
known,  till  they  were  lately  brought  to  light 
by  the  learned  Mr  Harris,  in  his  'VHermes.** 

The  definitions  given  by  Aristotle  of  a 
noun,  of  a  verb,  and  of  tpsech,  will  hardly 
bear  examinatk>n.  It  is  easy  in  practice  to 
distinguish  the  various  parts  of  speech ;  but 
very  difficult,  if  at  all  possible,  to  give  ac- 
eorate  definitions  of  them. 

He  observes  justly,  that,  besides  that 
kind  of  speech  called  a  proposition,  which  is 
always  either  true  or  ialse,  there  are  other 
Idnds  which  are  neither  true  nor  ialse,  such 
as  a  prayer  or  wish  ;  to  which  we  may  add, 
a  question,  a  command,  a  promise,  a  con- 
tract, and  many  others.  These  Aristotle 
pronounces  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  his 
■abject,  and  remits  them  to  oratory  or 
poetry ;  and  so  tbey  have  remained  banislied 
from  the  regions  of  philosophy  to  this  day ; 
yet  I  apprehend  that  an  analysis  of  such 
qieeches,  and  of  the  operations  of  mind 
whidi  they  express,  would  be  of  real  use, 
and  perhaps  would  discover  how  imperfect 
an  enumeration  the  logicians  have  given  of 
the  powers  of  human  understanding,  when 
thev  reduce  them  to  Simple  Apprehension, 
Judgment,  and  Reasoning.* 


Seetum  VL 

ON  PBOPOSITIONSi 

Ifathematicians  use  the  word  Propon^ 
turn  in  a  larger  sense  than  Logicians.  A 
problem  is  called  a  proposition  in  mathema- 
tics, but  in  logic  it  is  not  a  proposition ;  it 
is  one  of  those  speeches  which  aro  not  enun- 
dative,  and  which  Aristotle  remits  to 
oratory  or  poetry.  [?] 

*  Tbii  tntiBMnMon  wai  nerer  Intended  by  kslclani 
lbraffpn«nl  pti^iMoffleal  analjili,  butmereiy  fbra 
•pseud  cnnoMratkm  of  thoie  fiwuMei,  tbe  laws  of 
which  wsn  impoaed  to  Iqgle,  ••  luo^|«Dt  iiuitlfr.~H. 


A  Proposition,  according  to  Aristotle,  is 
a  speech  wherein  one  thing  is  affirmed  or 
denied  of  another.  Hence,  it  is  easy  to 
distinguish  the  thing  affirmed  or  denied, 
which  is  called  the  Predicate,  from  the 
thing  of  which  it  is  affirmed  or  denied,  which 
is  called  the  Subject ;  and  these  two  aro 
eaXLed  the  Terms  of  the  proposition.  Hence, 
likewise,  it  appears  that  propositions  aro 
either  affirmatioe  or  neffative  ;  and  this  is 
called  thiir  Quality.  All  affirmative  propo- 
sitions have  the  same  quality,  so  likewise 
have  all  negative ;  but  an  affirmative  and  a 
negative  aro  contrary  in  their  quality. 

When  the  subject  of  a  proposition  is  a 
general  term,  the  predicate  is  affirmed  or 
denied  either  of  the  whole,  or  of  a  part. 
Hence  propositions  aro  distinguished  into 
uMversdl  and  particular,  '^  All  men  aro 
mortal,**  isan  universal  proposition ;  "  Some 
men  aro  learned,*'  is  a  particukir ;  and  this 
is  called  the  Quantity  of  the  proposition. 
All  universal  propositions  agree  in  quantity, 
as  also  all  particular ;  while  an  universal  and 
a  particular  aro  said  to  differ  in  quantity. 
A  proposition  is  called  indefinite  when  there 
is  no  mark  either  of  universality  or  particu- 
larity annexed  to  the  subject :  thus,  '^  Man 
is  of  few  days,**  is  an  indefinite  proposition ; 
but  it  must  be  understood  either  as  univer- 
sal or  as  particular,  and  therefore  is  not  a 
third  species,  but,  by  interpretation,  is 
brought  under  one  of  the  other  two.* 

Thero  aroalsofin^Airpropositions,  which 
have  not  a  general  term,  but  an  individual, 
for  theur  subject ;  as,  "  Alexander  was  a 
great  conqueror.**  These  are  considered 
by  Logicians  as  universal,  because  the  sub- 
ject being  indivisible,  the  predicate  is 
affirmed  or  denied  of  the  whole,  and  not  of 
a  part  only.  Thus,  all  propositions,  with 
regard  to  quality,  are  either  affirmative  or 
negative ;  and,  with  regard  to  quantity,  are 
umversal  or  particular  ;  and,  taking  in  both 
quantity  and  quality,  they  are  universal 
affirmatives,  or  universal  negatives,  or  par- 
ticular affirmatives  or  particular  negatives. 
These  four  kinds,  after  the  days  of  Aristotle, 
came  to  be  named  by  the  names  of  the  four 
first  vowels.  A,  £,  I,  O,  according  to  the 
following  distich : — 

A«erit  A,  negat  E,  aeduniTenaUter  arote ; 

Anerit  I,  negat  O,  led  particulartter  ambat 

When  the  young  Logician  is  thus  far  in- 
structed in  the  nature  of  propositions,  he  is 
apt  to  think  thero  is  no  difficulty  in  analyz- 
ing any  proposition,  and  shewing  its  subject 
and  predicate,  its  quantity  and  quahty; 
and,  indeed,  unless  he  can  do  this,  he  will 
be  unable  to  apply  the  rules  of  logic  to  use. 
Yet  he  will  find  thero  aro  some  difficulties 


*  Tbe  term  Htd^ite  ought  to  be  dlacardMl  in  this 
relation,  and  replaced  bj  indettgnate^^H, 

t  The  hiitorr  of  these  and  the  other  logical  verwa 
It  curioui,  but,  I  may  mj,  to  Log Idana  unknown.— R 
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in  this  analysis,  which  are  overlooked  by 
Aristotle  altogether ;  and  although  they  are 
sometimes  touched,  they  are  not  removed 
b^  his  followers.*  For,  1.  There  are  propo- 
sitions in  which  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  sub- 
ject and  a  predicate ;  as  in  these,  "  It  rains,*' 
'^  It  snows.**  2.  In  some  propositions,  either 
term  may  be  made  the  subject  or  the  predi- 
cate, as  you  like  best ;  as  in  this,  "  Virtue  is 
the  road  to  happiness.**  3.  The  same  ex- 
ample may  serve  to  shew  that  it  is  some- 
times difficult  to  say,  whether  a  proposition 
be  universal  or  particular.  4  The  quality 
of  some  propositions  is  so  dubious  that 
Logicians  have  never  been  able  to  agree 
whether  they  be  affirmative  or  negative ;  as 
in  this  proposition,  "  Whatever  is  insentient 
is  not  an  animal.**  6.  As  there  is  one  class 
of  propositions  which  have  only  two  terms, 
viz.,  one  subject  and  one  predicate,  which 
are  called  Cuterjof  ical^f  propositions,  so  there 
are  many  classes  that  have  more  than  two 
terms.  What  Aristotle  delivers  in  this 
book  is  applicable  only  to  categorical  propo- 
sitions ;  and  to  them  only  the  rules  con- 
cerning the  conversion  of  propositions,  and 
concerning  the  figures  and  modes  of  syllo- 
gisms, are  accommodated.  The  subsequent 
writers  of  logic  have  taken  notice  of  some 
of  the  many  classes  of  complex  propositions, 
and  have  given  rules  adapted  to  them  ;  but, 
finding  this  work  endless,  they  have  left  us  to 
manage  the  rest  by  the  rules  of  common  sense. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

ACCOUNT  OF  THE  FIRST  ANALYTICS, 

Section  I. 

OF  THE  CONVERSION  OF  PROPOSITIONa 

In  attempting  to  give  some  account  of 
the  Analytics  and  of  the  Topics  of  Aristotle, 
ingenuity  requires  me  to  confess,  that, 
though  I  have  often  purposed  to  read  the 
whole  with  care,  and  to  understand  what  is 
intelligible,  yet  my  courage  and  patience 
always  failed  before  I  had  done.  Why 
should  I  throw  away  so  much  time  and 
painful  attention  upon  a  thing  of  so  little 
real  use?  If  I  had  lived  in  those  ages 
when  the  knowledge  of  Aristotle*8  Or- 
ganon  entitled  a  man  to  the  highest 
rank  in  philosophy,  ambition  might  have 
induced  me  to  employ  upon  it  some  years 
of  painful  study;  and  less,  I  conceive, 
would  not  be  sufficient.  [?]  Such  reflections 
as  these  always  got  the  better  of  my  resolu- 


*  The  difBcuItiet  that  follow  admit  of  a  very  eacf 
iolution.~ll. 

t  1  was  the  fint,  a»  fu  a»  I  »m  aware,  who  ob. 
served  that  the  t^rm  Mumy^imH  U,  by  Aristotle, 
UM-tl  only  In  the  acnse  of  (i/T^rmo/JiY.— H. 


tion,  when  the  first  ardour  began  to  coqL 
All  I  can  say  is,  that  I  have  read  some 
ports  of  the  different  books  with  care,  some 
slightly,  and  some,  perhaps,  not  at  all.  I 
have  glanced  over  tne  whole  often,  and, 
when  anything  attracted  m^  attention,  have 
dipped  into  it  till  my  appetite  was  saUsfied. 
Of  all  reading,  it  is  the  most  dry  and  the 
most  painful,  employing  an  infinite  labour 
of  demonstration,  abont  things  of  the  most 
abstract  nature,  delivered  in  a  laconic  style, 
and  often,  I  thmk,  with  affected  obscurity ; 
and  all  to  prove  general  propositions,  which, 
when  applied  to  particular  instances,  appear 
self-evident.* 

There  is  probably  but  little  in  the  Cate- 
gories, or  in  the  book  of  Interpretation,  that 
Aristotle  could  claim  as  his  own  inven- 
tion [?] ;  but  the  whole  theory  of  syllo- 
gisms he  cbiims  as  his  own,  and  as  the 
fruit  of  much  time  and  labour.  And  indeed 
it  is  a  stately  fabric,  a  monument  of  a  great 
genius,  which  we  could  wish  to  have  been 
more  usefully  employed.  There  must  be 
something,  however,  adapted  to  please  the 
human  understanding,  or  to  fiatter  human 
pride,  in  a  work  which  occupied  men  of 
speculation  for  more  than  a  thousand  years. 
These  books  are  called  Analytits,  because 
the  intention  of  them  is  to  resolve  all  rea-. 
sonmg  into  its  simple  ingredients. 

The  first  hook  of  the  First  Analyties,  oon- 
sbtmg  of  furty-sije  chapters,  may  be  divided 
into  four  parts  ;  the  first  f  A]  treating  of 
the  conversion  qf  propositions  f  the  second^ 
[  B,]  of  the  structure  of  syUogismSy  in  all  the 
different  figures  and  modes ;  the  third,  [C,] 
of  the  invention  qf  a  middle  term  ;  and  the 
Ust,  [D,]  of  the  resolution  qf  syllogisms* 
We  shall  give  a  brief  account  of  each. 

[A]  To  convert  a  proposition  is  to  infer 
from  it  atkother  proposition,  whose  subject  is 
the  predicate  of  the  first,  and  whose  predi- 
cate is  the  subject  of  the  first,  f  This  is  fe- 
duced  by  Aristotle  to  three  rules : — 1.  An 
universal  negative  may  be  converted  into 
an  universal  negative :  thus,  "  No  man  it  % 
quadruped  ;**  therefore, "  No  quadruped  is  » 
man.**  2.  An  universal  affirmative  can  be 
converted  only  into  a  particular  affirmative : 
thus,  <'  All  men  are  mortal  ;**  therefore, 
''  Some  mortal  beings  are  men.**  3.  A  partion- 
lar  affirmative  may  be  converted  into  a  par- 
ticular affirmative:  as,  *'Some  men  are 
just  ;**  therefore,  *<  Some  just  persons  are 
men  **  When  a  proposition  may  be  con- 
verted without  chiuiging  its  quantity,  this  is 
called  simple  conversion  ;  but  when  the  quan- 
tity is  diminished,  as  in  the  universal  af- 
firmative, it  is  called  conversion  per  aceidens. 

There  is    another    kind  of  conversion 

*  This  U  unJiMt  Aristotle  attempts  do  proof  OI 
thcae  general  profXMitions, ;  he  onlj^Uwt  that  ibelr 
denial  involves  a  coiitradictlon.<*H. 

t  It  might  be  added,  *«  the  quality  rtmaiiung  S|. 
ways  the  same**— H. 
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omitted  in  this  place  by  Aristotle,  but  sup-  ' 
plied  by  his  followers,  called  convernon  by 
contrapositiofiy  in  which  the  term  that  is 
contradictory  to  the  predicate  is  put  for  the 
subject,  and  the  quality  of  the  proposition 
18  changed  ;*  as, "  All  animals  are  sentient ;" 
therefore,  **  What  is  insentient  is  not  an 
animaL*'  A  fourth  rule  of  conversion  there- 
fore is.  That  an  uniyersal  affirmative,  and  a 
particular  negative,  may  be  converted  by 
contraposition. 


Section  II, 

OF  THS  PIGURSS  AND  MODES  OP  PURE 
STLLOisISMS. 

[B]  A  SVLL00X8M  M  an  argument y  or 
rwsoningyf  contisHng  [alwaySy  explieitly  or 
implicitlyj]  of  three  propotitions,  the  last  tf 
which,  oailed  the  conclusion,  m  [necetiart- 
ly]  inferred  from  the  [tfery  statement  of  the] 
two  preceding,  which  are  called  the  premises. 
The  conclusion  having  two  terms,  a  subject 
and  a  predicate,  its  predicate  is  called  the 
major  term,  and  its  subject  the  minor  term. 
In  order  to  prove  the  conclusion,  each  of 
its  terms  is,  in  the  premises,  compared  with 
the  third  term,  called  the  middle  term.  By 
this  means  one  of  the  premises  will  have  for 
its  two  terms  the  major  term  and  the  mid- 
dle term;  and  this  premise  is  called  the 
major  premise,  or  the  major  proposition  of 
the  svllogism.  The  other  premise  must 
have  for  its  two  terms  the  minor  term  and 
the  middle  term,  and  it  is  called  the  minor 
proposition.  Thus  the  syllogism  consists 
of  three  propositions,  distinguished  by  the 
names  of  the  major,  the  minor,  and  the 
conclysion ;  and,  although  each  of  these  has 
two  terms,  a  subject  and  a  predicate,  yet 
there  are  only  three  different  terms  in  all 
The  major  term  is  always  the  predicate  of 
the  conclusion,  and  is  also  either  the  sub- 
ject or  predicate  of  the  major  proposition. 
The  minor  term  is  always  the  subject  of  the 
conclusion,  and  is  also  either  the  subject  or 
predicate  of  the  minor  proposition.  The 
middle  term  never  enters  into  the  conclu- 
sion, but  stands  in  both  premises,  either  in 
the  position  of  subject  or  of  predicate. 

According  to  the  various  positions  which 
the  Middle  Term  may  have  in  theprtinises^ 
t  llogisms  are  said  to  be  cf  various  Fiyurest 
Now,  all  the  possible  positions  of  the  mid- 
dle term  are  only /our ;  for,  first,  it  may  be 
the  subject  of  the  major  proposition,  and 
the  predicate  of  the  minor,  and  then  the 
syllogism  is  of  the  first  figure  ;  or  it  may 


^*  In  this  oonveraion,  consider  Subject  and  Fredi. 
cate  M  changed  Into  their  contradictories,  and  thus 
the  quality  in  both  propositions  remains  identical— H. 
t  Here  the  genus  should  be  (si  AriKtotle  has  it)  a 
Speech  or  Enutidation ;  for  all  '*  argument  or  reason, 
ing"  is  a  syllogism  or  tcrlcs  of  syllogisms.— II. 


be  the  predicate  of  both  premises,  and  then 
the  syllogism  is  of  the  second  figure ;  or  it 
mav  be  uie  subject  of  both,  which  makes  a 
syllogism  of  the  third  figure ;  or  it  may  be 
the  predicate  of  the  major  proposition,  and 
the  subject  of  the  minor,  which  makes  the 
fourth  figure.  Aristotle  takes  no  notice  of 
the  fourth  figure.  It  was  added  by  the  f»* 
mous  Qalen,*  and  is  often  called  the  Galen- 
ical Figure, 

There  is  another  division  of  syllogisms 
according  to  their  Modes.  The  Mode  qf  a 
syllogism  is  determined  by  the  Quality  and 
Quantity  of  the  propositions  of  which  it  con- 
sists. Each  of  the  three  propositions  must 
be  either  an  universal  affiiinative,  or  an 
universal  negative,  or  a  particular  affirm- 
ative, or  a  pitfticular  negative.  These  four 
kinds  of  propositions,  as  was  before  ob- 
served, have  been  named  by  the  four 
vowels.  A,  E,  I,  O ;  by  which  means  the 
mode  of  a  syllogism  is  marked  by  any  three 
of  those  four  vowels.  Thus,  A,  A,  A,  de- 
notes that  mode  in  which  the  major,  minor, 
and  conclusion,  are  all  universal  affirma- 
tives ;  £,  A,  E,  denotes  that  mode  in  which 
the  major  and  conclusion  are  universal  ne- 
gatives and  the  minor  is  an  universal  affirm- 
ative. 

To  know  all  the  possible  modes  of  syl- 
logism, we  must  find  how  manv  different 
combinations  may  be  made  of  three  out  of 
the  four  vowels ;  and  from  the  art  of  com- 
bination the  number  is  found  to  be  sixty- 
four.  So  many  possible  modes  there  are 
in  every  figure,  consequently  in  the  three 
figures  of  Aristotle  there  are  one  hundred 
and  ninety-two,  and  in  all  the  four  figures 
two  hundred  and  fifty-six. 

Now,  the  theory  of  syllogism  requires 
that  we  shew  what  are  the  particular  modes 
in  each  figure,  which  do  or  do  not  form  a 
just  and  conclusive  syllogism,  that  so  the 
legitimate  may  be  adopted,  and  the  spuri- 
ous rejected.  This  Aristotle  has  shewn  in 
the  first  three  figures,  examining  all  the 
modes  one  by  one,  and  passing  sentence 
upon  each ;  and  from  this  examination  he 
collects  some  rules  which  may  aid  the 
memory  in  distinguishing  the  false  from 
the  true,  and  pomt  out  the  properties  of 
each  figure. 

The  first  figure  has  only  four  le^timate 
modes.  The  major  proposition  in  this  figure 
must  be  universal,  and  the  minor  affirm- 
ative ;  and  it  has  this  property,  that  it  yields 
conclusions  of  all  kinds,  afi&rmative  and 
negttive,  universal  and  particular. 

The  second  figure  has  also  four  legiti- 
mate modes.  Its  major  proposition  must 
be  universal,  and  one  of  the  premises  must 
be  negative.  It  yields  conclusions  both 
universal  and  particular,  but  all  negative. 

»  Imprc*-tblo,  rhongh  uni^ersatly  believed — H. 
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The  third  Jigure  has  six  legitinuite  modes. 
lis  minor  must  always  be  affirmative ;  and 
it  yields  conclusions  both  affirmative  and 
negative,  but  all  particular. 

Besides  the  rules  that  are  proper  to  each 
figure,  Aristotle  has  given  some  that  are 
common  to  all,  by  which  the  legitimacy  of 
inrllogisms  may  be  tried.  These  may,  I 
think,  be  reduced  to  five.  1.  There  must 
be  only  thnse  terms  in  a  syUogism.  As 
each  term  occurs  in  two  of  tho  propositions, 
H  must  be  precisely  the  same  in  both  :  If 
it  be  not,  the  syllogism  is  said  to  have  four 
terms,  which  makes  a  vitious  syllogism. 
2.  The  middle  term  must  be  taken  uni- 
▼ersaliy  in  one  of  the  premises.  3.  Both 
premises  must  not  be  particular  proposi- 
tions, nor  both  negative.  4.  The  conclu- 
sion must  be  particular,  if  either  of  the 
premises  be  particular;  and  negative,  if 
either  of  the  premises  be  negative.  6.  No 
term  can  be  taken  universally  in  the  con* 
elusion,  if  it  be  not  taken  universally  in  the 
premises. 

For  understanding  the  second  and  fifth  of 
these  rules,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that 
a  term  is  said  to  be  taken  universally,  not 
only  when  it  is  the  subject  of  an  universal 
proposition,  but  when  it  is  the  predicate  ef 
a  negative  proposition  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
a  term  is  said  to  be  taken  particularly,  when 
it  is  either  the  subject  of  a  particular,  or 
the  predicate  of  an  affirmative  proposition. 

Section  HI, 

OP  THB  INVENTION  OP  A  MIDDLE  TERM. 

[C.]  The  third  part  of  this  book  contains 
rules,  general  and  special,  for  the  invention 
[diseoverp]  of  a  middle  term  ;  and  this  the 
author  conceive  to  be  of  great  utility.  The 
general  rules  amount  tothis^Thatyou  are 
to  consider  well  both  t^rms  of  the  proposi- 
tion to  be  proved;  their  definition,  their 
properties,  the  things  which  may  be  affirmed 
or  denied  of  them,  and  those  of  which  they 
may  be  affirmed  or  denied ;  these  things, 
collected  together,  are  the  materials  from 
which  your  middle  term  is  to  be  taken. 

The  special  rules  require  you  to  consider 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  proposition 
to  be  provcKl,  that  you  may  discover  in  what 
mode  and  figure  of  syllogism  the  proof  is  to 
proceed.  Then,  from  the  materials  before 
collected,  you  must  seek  a  middle  term 
which  has  that  relation  to  the  subject  and 
predicate  of  the  proposition  to  be  proved, 
which  the  nature  of  the  syllogism  requires. 
Thus,  suppose  the  proposition  I  would  prove 
is  an  universal  affirmative,  I  know,  by  the 
rules  of  syllogisms,  that  there  is  only  one 
legitimate  mode  in  which  an  universal 
affirmative  proposition  can  be  proved ;  and 


that  is  the  first  mode  of  the  first  figure.  I 
know  likewise  that,  in  this  mode,  both  the 
premises  must  be  univenal  affirmatives ; 
and  that  the  middle  term  must  be  the  sub- 
ject of  the  major,  and  the  predicate  of  the 
minor.  Therefore,  of  the  terms  collected 
according  to  the  general  rule,  I  seek  out 
one  or  more  which  have  these  two  proper- 
ties ;  first.  That  the  predicate  of  the  pro- 
position to  be  proved  can  be  univerniUly 
affirmed  of  it ;  and,  secondly.  That  it  can 
be  universally  affirmed  of  the  subject  of  the 
proposition  to  be  proved.  Every  term  you 
can  find,  which  has  those  two  properties, 
will  serve  you  as  a  middle  term,  but  no 
other.  In  this  way,  the  author  sives  spe- 
cial rules  for  all  the  various  kinds  of  pro- 
positions to  be  proved ;  points  out  the  vari- 
ous modes  in  which  they  may  be  proved, 
and  the  properties  which  the  middle  term 
must  have  to  make  it  fit  for  answering  that 
end.  And  the  rules  are  illustrated,  or  ra- 
ther, in  my  opinion,  purposely  dairkened, 
by  putting  letters  of  tne  alphabet  for  the 
several  terms.* 


Section  JV. 

OK  THE  REMAINING  PART  OV  THE  FIRST 
ItUOK. 

The  resolution  of  syllogisms  requires  no 
other  principles  but  those  before  laid  down 
for  constructinff  them.  However,  it  is 
treated  of  largely,  and  rules  laid  down  for 
reducing  reasonmg  to  syllogisms,  by  sup- 
plying one  of  the  premises  when  it  is  und^ 
stood,  by  rectifying  inversions,  and  putting 
the  propositions  in  the  proper  order. 

Here  he  speaks  also  of  hypothetical  syl- 
logisms ;*)■  which  he  acknowledges  cannot 
be  resolved  into  any  of  the  figures,  althourii 
there  be  many  kinds  of  them  that  ought 
diligently  to  be  observed,  and  which  he 
promises  to  handle  afterwards.  But  this 
promise  is  not  fulfilled,  as  fur  as  I  know, 
in  any  of  his  works  that  are  extant. 


Section  V, 

OP  THE  SECOND  BOOK  OP  THE  PIR8T 
ANALYTICS. 

The  second  book  treats  of  the  powers  of 

*  Tbe  purely /onrutf  character  of  logie  requires  an 
abetractloo  from  all  determinate  matter;  which  ii 
best  shewn  through  the  application  of  univenal  and 
otherwise  unmeaning  symbols.  This  Is  admirably 
stated  by  the  Aphrodisian.  >  It  would.  Indeed,  bave 
been  well  had  Aristotle  always  rigidly  excluded 
everything  not  formal  ftt>m  his  logical  treatises.<*H. 

t  ilie  hypothetical  syllogisms  of  Arintotle  were 
different  from  our  hypothetical  syllogisms— which, 
with  the  term  CatMorieal  in  its  presml  sense,  are  an 
inheritance  from  Tbeophraktut  and  Euderous.— R 
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syUogisms,  and  shews,  in  iwenty-ttiven  chap- 
ters^ bow  we  may  perfonn  many  feats  by 
them,  and  what  figures  and  modes  are 
adapted  to  each.  Thus,  m  some  syllogisms, 
sevenil  distinct  conclusions  may  be  drawn 
from  the  same  premises;  in  some,  tme 
conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  false  pre- 
mises ;  in  some,  by  assuming  the  conclu- 
sion and  one  premise,  you  may  prove  the 
other;  you  may  turn  a  direct  syllogism 
into  one  leading  to  an  absurdity. 

We  have  likewise  precepts  given  in  this 
book,  both  to  the  assailant  in  a  syllogistical 
dispute,  how  to  carry  on  his  attack,  with 
art,  so  as  to  obtain  the  victory,  and  to  the 
defendimt,  how  to  keep  the  enemy  at  such 
a  distance  as  that  he  shall  never  be  obliged 
to  yield.  From  which  we  learn,  that  Aris- 
totle introduced  in  his  own  school  the  prac- 
tiee  of  syllogistical  disputation,  instead  of  the 
rhetorio&l  msputations  which  the  Sophists 
were  wont  to  use  in  more  ancient  times.* 


CHAPTER  IV. 

REMARKS. 

Section  /. 

OF  TffB  CONVERSION  OP  PROPOSITIONS. 

Wb  have  given  a  summary  view  of  the 
theory  of  pure  syllogisms  as  delivered  by 
Aristotle,  a  theory  of  which  he  claims  the 
sole  invention.  And  I  believe  it  will  be 
difficult,  in  any  science,  to  find  so  large  a 
system  of  truths  of  so  very  abstract  and  so 
general  a  nature,  all  fortified  by  demonstra- 
tion, and  all  invented  and  perfected  by  one 
man.  It  shews  a  force  of  genius,  and  la- 
bour of  investigation,  equal  to  the  most 
arduous  attempts.  I  shall  now  make  some 
remarks  upon  it. 

As  to  the  conversion  of  propositions,  the 
writers  on  logic  commonly  satisfy  them- 
selves with  illustrating  each  of  the  rules  by 
an  example,  conceivmg  them  to  be  self- 
evident,  when  applied  to  particular  cases- 
But  Aristotle  has  given  demonstrations  of 
the  rules  he  mentions.  As  a  specimen,  I 
shall  give  his  demonstration  of  the  first 
rule.  *'  Let  A  B  be  an  universal  negative 
proposition ;  I  say,  that  if  A  is  in  no  B, 
it  will  follow  that  B  is  in  no  A.  If  you 
denv  this  consequence,  let  B  be  in  some 
A,  tor  example,  in  C ;  then  the  first  sup- 
position will  not  be  true  ;  for  C  is  of  the 
Bs.**  In  this  demonstration,  if  I  under- 
stand it,  the  third  rule  of  conversion  is  as- 
sumed, thatf  if  Bis  in  tome  A,  then  A  must 
be  in  some  B^  which  indeed  is  contrary  to 


*  Inaccurate :  lec  below,  under  the  translation  at 
Ihc  conclusion  of  chapter  iv.  §  S.->H. 


the  first  sappoaition.  If  the  third  rule  be 
assumed  for  proof  of  the  first,  the  proof  of 
all  the  three  goes  round  in  a  circle ;  for  the 
second  and  uiird  rules  are  proved  by  the 
first.  This  is  a  fault  in  reasoning  which 
Aristotle  condemns,  and  which  I  would  be 
very  unwilling  to  charge  him  with,  if  I 
could  find  any  better  meaning  in  lijs  de- 
monstration. But  it  is  indeed  a  fault  very 
difficult  to  be  avoided,  when  men  attempt 
to  prove  things  that  are  self-evident.* 


*  This  objection  does  credit  to  Rdd*s  acutenen* 
If  Just,  It  materially  afltecU  the  logical  impeocabiUt) 
of  Aristotle;  and,  what  is  remarkable,  it  Is  one 
taken  by  some  of  the  oldest  of  the  Greek  logidans 
themsdres.  It  Is  not,  however,  valid.  Alexander 
of  Aphrodlsiaa,  the  oklctt  of  Aristotle's  expodtos* 
now  extant,  tells  us,  in  his  commentary  oh  this  text, 
(it  is  In  the  Prior  Analytics.  Book  L  ch.  IL).  that 
some  doubted.  In  regard  to  this  demonstration  of  the 
first  rule  of  conversion,  whether  Aristotle  bad  not 
employed  in  it  the  third  rule— Ma<  by  vMth  poHioi. 
lar  qfirmaUve  propositions  are  declared  simpfy  con. 
verime:  thus  committing  a  twofbld  Tiolation  of  the 
laws  of  reasoning— l^i  In  using  as  a  medium  of  proof 
what  had  not  yet  itself  been  proved ;  and,  12^,  In  thus 
employing  what  was  Itself  subsequently  proved 
through  the  very  canon  which  it  1$  here  apfriied  to  esta. 
bllsh.  Besides  these  charges  of  vf if«f  w^in^  and 
h&XknkH^  Philoponus  records  also  another :  but,  as 
thU  is,  in  itself,  of  little  weight,  and  not  relevant  to 
the  matter  in  hand,  I  will  simply  translate  (with 
occasional  abridgment  and  emendation*  for  tbe  text 
U  very  corrupt.)  the  satisfactory  answer  which  Alex. 
ander  gives  to  the  objection  stated.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows:— 

**  This  mode  of  procedure  is  confessedly  vicious 
But  Aristotle  has  not  been  miilty  of  it,  as  they  be. 
Here.    In  the  sequel,  lie  will  undoubtedly  manifest 


(2i/|(i)  the  conrertiblllty  of  particular  afBrmatlvea 
through  that  of  universal  negatives ;  but  he  does  not* 

It,  evince  the  convertibility  of  universal  no. 

by  assuming  that  of  particular  aflBrmativea. 

['  demonstrates  {}uuwin)  his  thesis,  and  does 
oy  It  as  a  concession ;  tor,  on  principles  aU 
ettled,   he  shews   it  maulfested  and  caU- 


at  present,  evince  the  convertibility  of  universal  no. 
gatlvcs,  by  assuming  that  of  particular  aflBrmativea. 

Hefalrly<f  

not  empio] 
ready  settled, 

bllshed.  These  principles  are  v«  umrk  wtu^  and  ri 
Kttrk  undi»^,  [the  dictum  de  omni  and  the  dkium 
de  nuUo,']  and  ri  i*  •Xw  and  r*  i»  fCK^i*/.  [tbe  dictum 
in  Mo  and  dictum  in  nuUo ;"}  and.  by  the  application  of 
these,  does  he  evince  the  convertibility  of  pure  univer. 
sal  negatives.  *  It  being  supposed,'  h2  says,  *  that  A 
Is  In  for  Is  predicable  ofj  no  B,  It  follows  fiom  this 
thnt  B  is  in  [or  is  predittble  of]  no  A  ;  tor,  if  B  Is  in 
some  A,  let  it  be  in  C.  Now,  C  is  contained  under 
the  logical  whole.  A,  (U  iXai,  in  toto,  A ;)  A  will, 
therefore,  he  universally  predicated  of  it,  (x«Tak 
wmrrff  de  omnL)  But  C  la  a  part  of  B ;  A,  there- 
fore,  will  be  predicated  of  a  part  of  B.  But  the  prim, 
ary  hypothesis  was  that  A  is  predicable  of  no  B  {de 
nuUooi)  and  the  dictum  de  nullo  is,  that  there  is  no 
part  of  B  of  which  A  can  bo  predicated. 

**  Farther,  from  the  very  form  or  the  expression, 
it  is  manifest  that  the  demonstration  does  not  pro. 
ceed  on  the  convertibility  of  pafticular  aflBrmativea. 
For  he  does  not  say— X/'  B  is  in  some  A^  A  %eiB  be  in 
someBt  for  this  would  have  been  to  demonstrate 
through  the  rule  of  particular  aflifmativea.  But,  in 
the  se(]iiel,  when  he  demonstiates  the  convertitnllty 
of  particular  affirmatives,  he  rmploys  to  that  end  the 
convertibility  of  universal  negatives.  Forhesays— <  J[/ 
B  is  in  no  A,  A  is  in  no B;'  thus  employing  the  flrtt 
rule  as  establikhcd  and  confessed ;  whereas,  in  now 
demonstrating  that  rule  Itielf,  he  does  not  assume  as 
established  the  convertibility  of  particular  affirmativet. 
But.  there  being  held  out  in  a  concrete  individual  ex. 
ample,  (i«di/M»«<,)  C  as  a  part  of  A.  he  ground*  on 
this  his  demonstration^  B  not  being  predicated  of  C 
as  a  particukirt  but  aa  a  singular.  It  cannot,  there, 
fore,  be  maintained  that  he  employed  the  rcdpruca. 
tion  of  particular  afKrinatives.  but  the  dictum  de  omn% 
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The  rules  of  conversion  cannot  be  applied 
io  all  propositions,  but  only  to  those  that 
are.  categorical,  and  we  are  left  to  the  di- 
rection of  common  sense  in  the  conversion 
of  other*  propositions.  To  give  an  ex- 
ample :  "  Alexander  was  the  sou  of  Philip  ;** 
thembre,  *^  Philip  was  the  father  of  Alex- 
ander :"  **  A  is  greater  than  B ;"  therefore, "  B 
is  lesa  than  A.*)-**  These  are  conversions 
which,  as  far  as  I  know,  do  not  fall  within 
any  rule  in  logic ;{:  nor  do  we  find  any  loss 
for  want  of  a  rule  in  such  cases. 

Even  in  the  conversion  of  categorical 
propositions)  it  is  not  enough  to  transpose 
the  sobject  and  predicate.  Both  must  un- 
def^go  some  cluaige,  in  order  to  fit  them 
for  their  new  station ;  for,  in  every  propo- 
sition, the  subject  must  be  a  substantive, 
or  have  the  force  of  a  substantive  ;  and  the 
predicate  must  be  an  adjective,  or  have  the 
force  of  an  adjective.  Hence  it  follows, 
that  when  the  subject  is  an  individual,  the 
proposition  admitsnot  of  con  version.  §  How, 
for  instance,  shall  we  convert  this  proposi- 
tion, **  God  is  omniscient**  ?]| 

These  observations  shew,  [?]  that  the 


and  the  dictum  in  toto,  m  hia  mrdiuin  of  demonttra. 
If  on. 

••  It  if,  however,  betfer  pcrhai>s,  and  more  a{rreeable 
to  the  context,  to  hold,  tnat  ArUtotle  made  hi«  de- 
monitration  to  saue  through  ttic  holding;  up  or  expo, 
iitian  of  an  individual  JjitOtrif,  expontio^henw,  sin- 
gular propotitions  and  syllogisnii  are  called  acpoti- 
tofy}*  '^na  ^°^  ^^  ^®  miinner  previously  stated,  nor 
•ytu^tically.  For  the  fxporitarp  mode  of  demon, 
atratlon  is  brought  to  bear  through  (erue,  and  not 
syllogistic  tlly.  For  C  is  talcen  as  tome  expofed  amd 
sensible  part  of  A ,  and  alto  as  an  individual  part  of 
B.  C  is  thus  a  part  at  once  of  A  and  of  B  ;  is  con. 
lained  under  both  these  lofdcal  « holeM ;  and  when 
A  is  predicated  of  C,  as  its  own  part,  it  will  also  be 

pf  edicated  of  a  part  of  B 

1  hiis,  if  it  be  agreed  that 

Man  it  innoHorUt  [that  no  J/'TPc  i>  a  3/i/^r};  and 
if  it  be  not  admitted,  e  amver^K  that  Umt^  ii  rn  no 
Man,  rthat  no  Man  it  a  Hort*}  »  htm  lupjioie  that 
Horte  u  in  tome  Man*  [that  ft'tnc  3/an  ■>  a  JfrTtr}, 
and  let  this  Man  be  Theon.  Man  will  thercttitc  be 
in  some  Horse,  [some  Horte  wJI  be  a  ManJ,  for 
Theon  is,  ex  hypothesis  both  a  Man  and  4  ii&T*e. 
But  this  is,  as  contradictory,  impcn^iblp  ^  for  »c  was 
originally  agreed,  that  Man  \%  iu  no  HonCj  [that  ivo 
Horse  is  a  Man],**  Ac 

It  is  to  be  noticed,  that  the  terms  which  I  have 
ftsually  translated  demonttraU  and  demcnttration, 
are  only  ZutttufM  and  }ii|if,  and  never  Jurt^uMw/u 
and  Juri^uiie. 

I  may  notice,  before  concluding  this  note,  the 
iimpler  process  by  which  Thcof  >farafitus  and  Eudemus 
formally  evinced  the  first  rule  of  conversion ;  this 
alM  is  recorded  by  Alexander.  **  Let  it  be  supposed 
that  A  can  be  predicated  oi  no  B.  Now,  if  not  pre. 
dicable  of,  it  ia  dii^ncd  fhtm.  B.  B,  therefore,  ia 
also  disjoined  fh>m  A ;  and  if  disjoined  (rom,  is  not 
prrdicable  of.  A.**— H. 

*  'Vh\»  Is  incorrect.  Hypothetical  propositions  can 
be  ronTerted  per  conlrajjotitionem  ;  and  Di^funcUve, 
per  contrapontioncm  and  per  occttbru;— H. 

t  'Jliese  propositions  are  categorical ;  they  cannot 
therefore  be  given  as  exaroplea  of  propositions, 
••  other^  than  categorical.— H. 

7  But  this  simply  because  they  arc  beyond  the 
sphere  of  logic,  being  material  not  formal  convcr. 
skms.— H. 

I  This  IS  erroneous.— H. 

*S  By  saying—**  An,  or  the,  omniscient  is  God.** 


doctrine  of  the  conversion  of  propositions 
is  not  so  complete  as  it  appears.  The  rules 
are  laid  down  without  any  limitation ;  yet 
they  are  fitted  only  to  one  class  of  propo- 
sitions— viz.,  the  categorical ;  and  of  these 
only  to  such  as  have  a  general  term  for 
their  subject. 


Section  I  J, 

ON  ADDITIONS  MADB  TO  ARIST0TL1*8 
THEORY. 

Although  the  logicians  have  enlarged  the 
first  and  second  parts  of  logic,  by  explain- 
ing ^me  technical  words  and  distinctions 
which  Aristotle  had  omitted,  and  by  giving 
names  to  some  kinds  of  propositions  whi<£ 
he  overlooks,  yet,  in  what  concerns  the 
theory  of  categoriod  syllogisms,  he  is  more 
full,  more  minute  and  particular,  than  any 
of  them ;  so  that  they  seem  to  have  thought 
this  capital  part  of  the  Organon  rather 
redundant  than  deficient. 

It  is  true  that  Galen  [?]  added  a  fourth 
figure  to  the  three  mentioned  by  Aristotle. 
But  there  is  reason  to  think  that  Aristotle 
omitted  the  fourth  figure,  not  tlirough  ig- 
norance or  inattention,  but  of  design,  as 
containing  only  some  indirect  modes,  which, 
when  properly  expressed,  fall  into  the  first 
figure. 

It  is  true  also  that  Peter  Ramus,  a  pro- 
fessed enemy  of  Aristotle,  introduced  some 
new  modes  that  are  adapted  to  singular 
propositions;  and  that  Aristotle  takes  no 
notice  of  singular  propositions,  cither  in  his 
rules  of  conversion,  or  in  the  modes  of  syl- 
logism. But  the  friends  of  Aristotle  have 
shewn  that  this  improvement  of  Ramus  is 
more  specious  than  useful.  Singular  pro- 
positions have  the  force  of  universal  propo- 
sitions, and  are  subject  to  the  same  rules. 
The  definition  given  by  Aristotle  of  an 
universal  proposition  applies  to  them  ;  and 
therefore  he  might  tliink,  that  there  was  no 
occasion  to  multiply  the  modes  of  syllogism 
upon  their  account.* 

These  attempts,  therefore,  shew  rather 
inclination  than  power  to  discover  any  ma- 
terial defect  in  Aristotle*s  theory. 

The  most  valuable  addition  made  to  the 
theory  of  categorical  syllogisms  seems  to  be 
the  invention  of  those  technical  names  given 
to  the  legitimate  modes,  by  which  they  may 
be  easily  remembered,  and  which  have  been 
comprised  in  these  barbarous  verses : — 

Barbara^  Cdarentt  DaHit  Ferio^  dato  prime ; 
Cetare,  Camettrett  Ftttino,  Baroco^  >ecund» ; 
Tertia  grandesonans  rccitat  DarapU,  Feiapton, 
Adjuiigens  Dttamit,  Datiti,  Bocardo,  Feruon.} 

*  1  here  are  other  and  better  reasons  for  the  omia. 
sion :  but  they  are  not  unnoticed  by  Aristotle.— H. 

t  Jliis  is  one  of  the  many  variations  ot  >  bese  versea 
but  not  the  original  edition.— H. 
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In  these  verses,  every  legitimate  mode  be- 
longing to  the  three  figures  has  a  name 
gpven  to  it,  by  which  it  may  be  distinguished 
and  remembered.  And  this  name  is  so 
contrived  as  to  denote  its  nature ;  for  the 
name  has  three  vowels,  which  denote  the 
kind  of  each  of  its  propositions. 

Thus,  a  syllogism  m  Bocardo  must  be 
made  up  of  the  propositions  denoted  by  the 
three  vowels,  O,  A,  O ;  that  is,  its  major 
and  conclusion  must  be  particular  negative 
propositions,  and  its  minor  an  universal 
affirmative ;  and,  being  in  the  third  figure, 
the  middle  term  must  be  the  subject  of  both 
premises. 

This  is  the  mystery  contained  in  the 
vowels  of  those  barbarous  words.  But  there 
are  other  mysteries  contained  in  their  con- 
sonants ;  for,  by  their  means,  a  child  may 
be  taught  to  reduce  any  syllogism  of  the 
second  or  third  figure  to  one  of  the  first. 
So  that  the  four  modes  of  the  first  figure 
being  directly  proved  to  be  conclusive,  all 
the  modes  of  the  other  two  are  proved  at 
the  same  time,  by  means  of  this  operation 
of  reduction.  For  the  rules  and  manner  of 
this  reduction,  and  the  different  species  of 
it,  called  [direct  or]  oatensive,  and  [indirect 
or]  per  imposnble^  I  refer  to  the  Logicians, 
that  I  may  not  disclose  all  their  mysteries. 

The  intention  contained  in  these  verses 
is  so  ingenious,  and  so  great  an  adminicle 
to  the  dexterous  management  of  syllofi;isms, 
that  I  think  it  very  probable  that  Aristotle 
had  some  contrivance  of  this  kind,  which 
was  kept  as  one  of  the  secret  doctrines  of 
his  school,  and  handed  down  by  tradition, 
until  some  person  brought  it  to  light.  This 
is  offered  only  as  a  conjecture,  levins  it  to 
those  who  are  better  acquainted  wiw  the 
most  ancient  commentators  on  the  Ana- 
lytics, either  to  refute  or  confirm  it* 


Section  III. 

ON  BXAMPLSS  USBD  TO  ILLUSTRATE  THIS 
THBORV. 

We  may  observe,  that  Aristotle  hardly 
ever  gives  examples  of  real  syllogisms  to 
illustrate  his  rules.  In  demonstrating  the 
legitimate  modes,  he  takes  A,  B,  C,  for  the 
terms  of  the  syllogism.  Thus,  the  first 
mode  of  the  first  figure  is  demonstrated  by 
him  in  this  manner :— "  For,'*  says  he,  "  if 
A  is  attributed  to  every  B,  and  B  to  every 
C,  it  follows  necessarily,  that  A  may  be 
attributed  to  every  C.*'  For  disproving 
the  illegitimate  modes,  ho  uses  the  same 
manner ;  with  this  difference,  that  he  com- 
monly, for  an  example,  gives  three  real 


•  Thla  conjecture,  I  regret  to  say,  ia  not  borne  out. 


terms,  such  as  bonum^  habitnt,  pnulentia : 
of  which  three  terms  you  are  to  make  up  a 
syllogism  of  the  figure  and  mode  in  question, 
which  will  appear  to  be  inconclusive. 

The  commentators  and  systematical 
writers  in  logic  have  supplied  this  defect, 
and  given  us  real  examples  of  every  legiti- 
mate mode  in  all  the  figures.  We  acknow- 
ledged this  to  be  charitably  done,  in  order 
to  assist  the  conception  in  matters  so  very 
abstract ;  but  whether  it  was  prudently  done 
for  the  honour  of  the  art,  may  be  doubted. 
I  am  afraid  this  was  to  uncover  the  naked- 
ness of  the  theory.  It  has  undoubtedly 
contributed  to  bring  it  into  contempt ;  fof 
when  one  considers  the  silly  and  uninstruo- 
tive  reasonings*  that  have  been  brought 
forth  by  this  grand  organ  of  science,  he  can 
hardly  forbear  crying  out— 

**  ParturturU  monler  /  nateetwr  ridkutut  imu.'* 

Many  of  the  writers  of  logic  are  acute 
and  ingenious,  and  much  practised  in  the 
syllogistical  art ;  and  there  must  he  some 
reason  why  the  examples  they  have  given 
of  syllogisms  are  so  lean.-f- 

We  ^11  speak  of  the  reason  afterwards ; 


*  Th'u  must  refer  to  the  concrete  examples  given 
by  Logicians,  In  illustration  of  their  rule*.  Had  they 
given,  or  attempted  to  give  instruction  beyond  the 
bare  significance  of  these  rules,  they  would  have  been 
indeed  very  *<  silly."  See  next  note.  Logic  also,  it  may 
be  obseivcd,  is  no  *'  oroan  af  sei'mce,  meaning  by 
this,  an  instrument  of  discovery.— >H. 

t  Why.  these  examples,  instead  of  being  merely 
2ton,  ought  to  have  been  bare  bones,'  and  the  LogU 
dans  merit  the  reproach  of  having  failed  in  making 
their  skdetons  fat,  for  attempting  to  give  them  a 
garniture  of  flesh  at  all.  To  the  s)  mbols  of  Aristotle 
they  should  have  stuck.  Logic  is  the  scUnce  qf  tJu 
lawt  of  (houffhl  at  thoupht'^xhaX  is,  of  the  necessary 
conditions  to  which  thought,  consider^  in  itself,  ia 
sublect  This  is  technically  called  its  JFV>rm.  Logic, 
therefore,  supposes  an  abstraction  from  all  consider, 
ation  of  the  ma(^  of  though  t^that  is,  the  infinitude 
of  determinate  objects  in  relation  to  one  or  other  of 
which  it  is  actually  mani  rested.  Now,  the  principal 
reproach  which  can  be  fairly  urged  against  logical 
authors,  is,  that  they  have  never  realixcd  to  the 
science  iU  ideal  beauty,  by  reducing  it  to  a  purely 
Jbrmal  syntem  ;  that  they  have  never  yet  ftillv  dis. 
engaged  it  ttom  the  matfridl  slime  out  of  which  it 
has  so  painf\il]y  been  working  its  way,  and  with 
which  it  still  continues  to  be  soiled.  Reidli  reproach, 
on  the  other  hand,  and  that  of  many  others,  is,  that 
Logic  is  not  wholly  a  materiat  science ;  that  it  is 
not  an  instrumrnt  of  objective  discovery  j  that  its 
instances  are  un instructive— are  not  an  ^itome,  or 
complement  of  the  omne  scibile.  He  thus  reproaches 
I^c  for  not  being  something  other  than  what  it  is ; 
for  not  performing  what  it  never  profietaed ;  nay, 
for  not  performing  what  no  single  science  can  ef. 
feet— Again,  if  it  be  said  that  Logic,  aa  a  fonnal 
science,  is  a  lean  and  barren  doctrine— be  it  sa  But 
this  reiiroach  only  aflbcts  the  science  through  its 
object.  Now,  thU  object  is  the  legUlation  of  thought; 
and,  if  the  laws  and  processes  which  it  displays  be 
unimportant  and  uninteresting,  they  are  the  laws 
and  processes  by  and  through  which,  and  which  alone, 
what  is  nearest  to  us  and  noblest  in  creation  executes 
its  marvel'.  *'  On  earth,  theie  is  nothing  great  but 
Man ;  in  Man,  there  is  nothing  great  but  Mind." 
It  is  not,  surely,  Imagined  that  there  are  other  laws 
and  proce  ses  of  thought  competent  to  the  human 
intellect,  besides  those  of  which  Ix)gic  Is  the  exposi. 
tion.  All  •*  discourse  of  reason"  ts  and  must  be 
syllogistic ;  what  is  beyond  the  syllogism  U  beyond 
us.— H. 
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and  shall  now  give  a  syllogism  in  each 
figure  as  an  example. 

No  work  of  God  is  had ; 

The  natural  passions  and  appetites  of 

men  are  the  work  of  God ; 
Therefore,  none  of  them  is  Ixad. 
In    this    syllopsm,    the    middle    term, 
''  work  of  God,**  is  the  subject  of  the  major, 
and  the  predicate  of  the  minor ;  so  that  the 
syUogtsm  is  of  the  first  figure.    The  mode 
k  that  called  Celarent ;  thenujor  and  oon- 
elnsion  being  both  universal  negatives,  and 
the  minor  an  universal  a£Brmative.      It 
agrees  to  the  rules  of  the  figure,  as  the 
major  is  universal,  and  the  mmor  affirma- 
tive ;  it  is  also  agreeable  to  all  the  general 
rules ;  so  that  it  maintains  its  charMter  in 
every  trial.     And  to  shew  of  what  ductile 
materials  syllogisms  are  made,  we  may,  by 
converting  simply  the  major  proposition, 
reduce  it  to  a  Kood  syllogism  of  the  second 
figure,  and  of  uie  mode  Cesare,  thus : — 
Whatever  is  bad  is  not  the  work  of  God ; 
All  the  natural  passions  and  appetites 

of  men  are  the  work  of  God ; 
Therefore,  thoy  are  not  bad. 
Another  example : 

Every  thing  virtuous  is  praiseworthy ; 
Some  pleasures  are  not  praiseworthy ; 
Therefore,  some  pleasures  are  not  vir- 
tuous. 
Here  the  middle  term,  "  praiseworthy,** 
being  the  predicate  of  both  premises,  the 
syllogism  is  of  the  second  figure ;  and  see- 
ing it  is  made  up  of  the  propositions,  A,  O, 
O,  the  mode  is  Baroco,     It  will  be  found  to 
agree  both  with  the  general  and  special 
rules ;  and  it  may  be  reduced  into  a  good 
syllogism  of  the  first  figure,  upon  convert- 
ing the  major  by  contraposition,  thus : — 
What  [ever]  is  not  praiseworthy  is  not 

virtuous; 
Some  pleasures  are  not  praisewortliy ; 
Therefore,  some  pleasures  are  not  vir- 
tuous. 
That  this  syllogism  is  conclusive,  common 
sense  pronounces,  and  all  Logicians  must 
allow;    but  it  is  somewhat  unpliable   to 
rules,  and  requires  a  little  straining  to  make 
it  tally  with  them. 

That  it  is  of  the  first  figure  is  beyond  dis- 
pute ;  but  to  what  mode  of  that  figure  shall 
we  refer  it  ? 

This  is  a  question  of  some  difficulty ;  for, 
in  the  first  place,  the  premises  seem  to  be 
both  negative,  which  contradicts  the  third 
general  rule ;  and,  moreover,  it  is  contrary 
to  a  special  rule  of  the  first  figure.  That 
the  minor  should  be  negative.  These  are 
the  difficulties  to  be  remoTed. 

Some  Logicians  think  that  the  two  nega- 
tive particles  in  the  major  are  equivalent  to 
an  affirmative;  and  that,  therefore,  the 
major  proposition,  "  What[ever]  is  not 
praiseworthy  is  not  virtuous,**  is  to  be  ac- 


counted an  affirmative  proposition.  This, 
if  granted,  solves  one  difficulty;  but  the 
other  remains.  The  most  ingenious  solu- 
tion, therefore^  is  this,  Let  the  middle  teem 
be  "  not-praiseworthy.*'  Thus,  making  die 
negative  particle  a  part  of  the  middle  term, 
the  syUogism  stands  thus  :— 

WhatevOT  is  noUpraiteutorihy  is  not 

virtuous; 
Some  pleasures  are  not-prai$eworthy  / 
Therefore,  some  pleasures  are  not  vir- 
tuous. 
By  this  analysis,  the  major  becomes  an 
uniTcrsal  negative,  the  minor  a  particular 
affirmative,  and  the  conclusion  a  particular 
negative,  and  so  we  have  a  just  syllogism 
in  Ferio, 

We  see,  by  this  example,  that  the  quality 
of  propositions  is  not  so  invariable,  but  that, 
when  occasion  requires,  an  affirmative  may 
be  degraded  into  a  negative,  or  a  negative 
exalted  to  an  affirmative.* 
Another  example : 

All  Africans  are  black ; 
All  Africans  are  men  ; 
Therefore,  some  men  are  black. 
This  is  of  the  third  figure,  and  of  the 
mode  DarapH  ;  and  it  may  be  reduced  to 
Darii  in  the  first  figure,  by  converting  the 
minor. 

All  Africans  are  bUck ; 
Some  men  are  Africans ; 
Therefore,  some  men  are  bUck. 
By  this  time  I  apprehend  the  reader  has 
got  as  many  examples  of  syllogisms  as  will 
stay  his  appetite  for  that  lund  of  entertain- 
ment. 

Section  IV, 

ON  THB  DEMONSTRATION  OP  THK  THEORY. 

Aristotle  and  all  his  followers  have  thought 
it  necessary,  in  order  to  bring  this  theory 
of  categorical  syllogisms  to  a  science,  to  de- 
monstrate both  that  the  fourteen  authorised 
modes  conclude  justly,  and  that  none  of  the 
rest  do.  Let  us  now  see  how  this  has  been 
executed. 

As  to  the  legitimate  modes,  Aristotle  and 
those  who  follow  him  the  most  closely,  de- 
monstrate the  four  modes  of  the  first  figure 
directly  from  an  axiom  called  the  Dictum 
de  omni  et  nullo.  The  amount  of  the  axiom 
is.  That  what  is  affirmed  of  a  whale  gemm 
may  be  affirmed  of  all  the  gpeciet  and  tnt/t- 
viduaU  belonging  to  that  gentu  ;  and  thai 
what  it  denied  of  the  whole  genvt  mag  be  de-- 
nied  of  [all]  its  species  and  individuals.  The 
four  moides  of  the  first  figure  are  evidently 
included  in  this  axiom.  And  as  to  the  le- 
gitimate modes  of  the  other  figures,  they 
are  proved  by  reducing  them  to  some  mode 


*  This  U  net,  in  rtaUty^  the  case.— H. 
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of  the  first.  Nor  is  there  any  other  principle 
assumed  in  these  reductions  but  the  axioms 
concerning  the  conversion  of  propositions, 
and,  in  some  cases,  the  axioms  conf^oming 
the  opposition  of  propositions. 

As  to  the  illegitimate  modes,  Aristotle  has 
taken  the  labour  to  try  and  condemn  them 
one  by  oue  in  all  the  three  figures :  But  this 
is  done  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  very 
painful  to  follow  him.*  To  give  a  specimen : 
In  order  to  prove  that  those  modes  of  the 
first  figure,  in  which  the  major  is  particular, 
do  not  conclude,  he  proceeds  thus : — *'  If  A 
is,  or  is  not,  in  some  B,  and  B  in  every  C, 
no  conclusion  follows.  Take  for  the  terms 
in  the  affirmative  case,  poot/,  fialAty  pru- 
dence ;  in  the  negative,  ffood,  habit,  iynor- 
once,**  This  laconic  style,  the  use  of  sym- 
bols not  iamiliar,*!*  and,  in  place  of  giving 
an  example,  his  leaving  us  to  form  one 
from  three  assigned  terms,  give  such  em- 
barrassment to  a  reader,  that  he  is  like  one 
reading  a  book  of  riddles. 

Having  thus  ascertained  the  true  and 
false  modes  of  a  figure,  he  subjoins  the  par- 
ticular rules  of  that  figure,  which  seem  to 
be  deduced  from  the  particular  cases  before 
determined.  The  general  rules  come  last 
of  all,  as  a  general  corollary  from  what  goes 
before. 

I  know  not  whether  it  is  from  a  diffidence 
of  Aristotle's  demonstrations,  or  from  an 
apprehension  of  their  obscurity,  or  from  a 
desire  of  improving  upon  his  method,  that 
almost  all  the  writers  in  logic  I  have  met 
with  have  inverted  his  order,  beginning 
where  he  ends,  and  ending  where  he  begins 
They  first  demonstrate  the  general  rules, 
which  belong  to  all  the  figures,  from  three 
axioms;  then,  from  the  general  rules  and 
the  nature  of  each  figure,  they  demonstrate 
the  special  rules  of  each  figure.  When  this 
is  done,  nothing  remains  but  to  apply  these 
general  and  special  rules,  and  to  reject  every 
mode  which  contradicts  them.^ 

This  method  has  a  very  scientific  appear- 
ance ;  and  when  we  consider  that,  by  a  few 
rules  once  demonstrated,  an  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  false  modes  are  destroyed  at 


*  It  mtut  be  recollected  that  Aristotle  wm  the 
Jbundtr  of  ihe  flciencc ;  and  that  It  waa  requisite  foi 
him  to  shew  articulately  what,  in  consequence  of 
that  manifestation,  his  succeMors  have  been  war. 
ranted  in  assuralng...-H. 

•f  From  the  nature  and  flexion  of  the  prepositive  ar. 
tide  in  Greek,  such  symbols  are  far  less  vague  than  in 
our  language  or  in  Latin  :  at  the  kame  liroe,  it  shou'd 
be  remembered,  that  those  to  whom  Aristotle  addres. 
fed  himself, were  already  familiar  with  the  application 
of  such  symbols— Mathematics  being  the  first  branch 
of  juv«itie  instruction  among  the  Greeks.  It  is  likely, 
too.  that  these  letters  were  relative  to  diagrams,  the 
loss  of  which  his  later  commentators  have  endavoured 
to  supply,  or  the  intrinsic  propriety  of  using  a  sym. 
bolical  notation  in  Logic,  1  have  elsewhere  spoken 

t  i  ach  order  is  proper  in  its  place:  the  Analytic 
for  the  establi>hraent ;  the  KyutlieUc  tor  the  teaching 
ofatcience.— H. 


one  blow,  which  Aristotle  had  the  trouble 
to  put  to  death  one  by  one,  it  seems  to  be  a 
preat  improvement.  I  have  only  one  ob- 
jection to  the  three  axioms.* 

The  three  axioms  are  these :  1.  Things 
which  agree  with  the  same  third  agree 
with  one  another.  2.  When  one  agrees 
with  the  third,  and  the  other  does  not, 
they  do  not  agree  with  one  another.  3. 
When  neither  agrees  with  the  third,  vou 
cannot  thence  conclude,  either  that  they 
do,  or  do  not  agree  with  one  another.  If 
these  axioms  are  applied  to  mathematical 
quantities,  to  which  they  seem  to  relate 
when  taken  literally,  they  have  all  the  evi- 
dence that  an  axiom  ought  to  have ;  but 
the  Logicilms  apply  them  in  an  analogical 
sense  to  things  of  another  nature.  1  n  onier, 
therefore,  to  judge  whether  they  are  truly  • 
axioms,  we  ought  to  strip  them  of  theur 
figiirative  dress,  and  to  set  them  down  in 
plain  English,  as  the  Logicians  understand 
them,  lliev  amount,  therefore,  to  this : — 
1.  If  two  things  be  afiirmed  of  a  third,  or 
the  third  be  afiirmed  of  them ;  or  if  one  be 
affirmed  of  the  third,  and  the  thurd  affirmed 
of  the  other;  then- they  may  be  affirmed 
one  of  the  other.  2.  If  one  is  affirmed  of 
the  third,  or  the  third  of  it,  and  the  other 
denied  of  the  third,  or  the  third  of  it,  thev 
may  be  denied  one  of  the  other.  3.  If  both 
are  denied  of  the  third,  or  the  third  of  them, 
or  if  one  is  denied  of  the  third,  and  the 
third  denied  of  the  other,  nothing  can  be 
inferred. 

When  the  three  axioms  are  thus  put  in 
phiin  English,  they  seem  not  to  have  that 
degree  of  evidence  which  axioms  ought  to 
have ;  and,  if  there  is  any  defect  of  evidence 
in  the  axioms,  this  defect  will  be  communi- 
cated to  the  whole  edifice  raised  upon  them. 

It  may  even  be  suspected,  that  an  at- 
tempt, by  any  method,  to  demonstrate  that 
a  syllodsm  is  conclusive,  is  an  impropriety 
somewhat  like  that  of  attemptmg  to  demon- 
strate an  axiom.  In  a  just  syUogism,  the 
connection  between  the  premises  and  the 
couclubiun  is  not  only  real,  but  immediate  ; 
so  that  no  proposition  can  come  between 
them  to  make  their  connection  more  appar- 
ent. The  very  intention  of  a  syllogism  is 
to  leave  nothing  to  be  supplied  that  is  neces- 
sary to  a  complete  demonstration.  There- 
fore, a  man  of  common  understanding,  who 
has  a  perfect  comprehension  of  the  pre- 
mises, finds  himself  under  a  necessity  of 
admitting  the  conclusion,  8U])po8ing  the 
premises  to  be  true ;  and  the  conclusion  is 
connected  with  the  premises  with  all  the 
force  of  intuitive  evidence.  In  a  word,  an 
immediate  conclusion  is  seen  in  the  pre- 


*  These  three  axtoms  are  not  thus  employed  by 
I^icians  in  general ;  and  they  have  bom  often. 
Justly,  and  severely  criticised,  aaa  fiiulty  application 
of  Mathematical  iangungc  to  Lo^kal  notions.— H. 
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I  by  the  light  of  common  sense ;  and, 
where  that  is  wanting,  no  kind  of  reasoning 
will  supply  its  place.  * 


SecHon  V, 

ON  TH16  THBORT,  C0N8IDBRED  AS  AN  BNGINJI 
OF  bCIKNCS.'f* 

The  slow  progress  of  useful  knowledge, 
daring  the  many  ages  in  which  the  syllo- 
gistio  art  was  most  highly  cultivated  as  the 
only  guide  to  science,  and  its  quick  progress 
since  that  art  was  disused,  suggest  a  pre- 
sumption against  it ;  and  this  presumption 
is  strengthened  by  the  puerility  of  the  ex- 
amples which  have  always  been  brought  to 
iUustrate  its  rules.  $ 

The  ancients  seem  to  have  had  too  high 
notions,  both  of  the  force  of  the  reasoning 
power  in  man,  and  of  the  art  of  syllogism  as 
its  guide.  Mere  reasoning  can  carry  us 
but  a  very  little  way  in  most  suhjects.§ 
By  observation,  and  experiments  properly 
conducted,  the  stock  of  human  knowledge 
may  be  enlarged  without  end;  but  the 
power  of  reasoning  alone,  applied  with  vig- 
our through  a  long  life,  would  only  carry  a 
man  round  like  a  hor»e  in  a  mill,  who  la- 
bours hard  but  makes  no  progress.  There 
18  indeed  an  exception  to  this  observation  in 

*  The  obsenraUona  coDtalncd  In  thii  paragraph, 
which  hare  been  adopted  andexp  nded  by  Mr  S  ew. 
art,  are.  In  my  opinion,  without  application  .There 
Uno  Logician  I  am  a-vareof  who  hasattemptid  to 
demonatratc  (hat  a  tyiOogitm  is  conclusive ;  though 
many  hare  taken  diflfbrent  modet  of  scientifically 
atating  the  principle*  which  constitute  its  native  evi- 
denoe  and  necec!>ity  Ariitotle'i  definition  of  the 
■rllogiara,  which  has  been  generally  adopted,  of  itself 
abcws  how  superfluous  are  these  remarlts.  As  this 
definition  is  not  given  by  Reid,  I  shall  ouoteit  :^**  A 
•yllogism  is  a  S|)eech,  in  which  certain  things  [the  pre. 
miaes]  being  supposed,  something  different  Horn  what 
is  supposed  rthe  conclusion]  follows  of  necessity ; 
and  this  solely  in  virtue  of  the  sup)io«itions  them, 
selves."  And  Alexander,  in  his  commentary  on  this 
definition,  thus  explains— what  no  logician  ever 
dreamt  of  doubling— the /omuU  necessity  of  the  ecn- 
sequence  in  all  syllogisms: — "  But  when  Aristotle 
aays,  'follows  qf  necessity .'  this  does  not  mean  that  the 
conclusion,  as  a  proposition  in  itself,  should  neces. 
aarily  be  true ;  for  this  U  the  case  only  in  syllogisms 
of  necessary  matter ;  but  that  the  co.idusion»  be  its 
wuUUr  t^at  it  may—actualt  contingent^  or  necessary 
^must  follow  qf  neceuity  from  the  premises  ;  tot, 
even  if  the  conclusion  be  (materially  considered)  con. 
tingent,  still  it  cannot  but  result  from  prop  sitions 
standing  in  syllogistical  connection.  His  words  do 
not,  therefore,  denote  that  the  conclusion  should  be 
a  neceoary  proposition  ;  but  the  nature  of  the  rela. 
lion  in  which  the  conclusion  stands,  to  .the  pre. 
mites."— (On  First  Book  qfthe  Prior  Analytics,  f.  8, 
a.  ed.  Aid.)— Into  Logic  ought  never  to  have  been 
introduced  a  consideration  of  the  difl^encea  of 
Matter  at-  all ;  it  should  have  been  limited  exdu. 
lively  to  the  Form ;  and  thus  would  have  been  avoided 
the  mistaltes  so  prevalent  in  regard  to  its  object  and 
end.^H. 

t  As  an  engine' (if  science,  an  instrument^ of *dis» 
conay,  logic  never,  even  by  the  schoolmen,  was  pro. 

±  See  above,  p.  (108,  b,  notca.— H. 
S  Doea«* mere 'reasoning'*  mean. reasoning  apart 
from  the  conditions  of  an  direct  matter  f— H. 


the  mathematical  sciences.  The  relations 
of  quantity  are  so  various,  and  so  suscep- 
tible of  exact  mensuration,  that  long  trains 
of  accurate  reasoning  on  that  subject  may 
be  formed,  and  conclusions  drawn,  very 
remote  from  the  first  principles.  It  is  in 
this  science,  and  those  which  depend  upon 
it,  that  the  power  of  reasoning  triumphs  ;* 
in  other  matters*  its  trophies  are  inconsider- 
able. If  any  num  doubt  this,  let  him  pro- 
duce, in  any  subject  imconnected  with  ma- 
thematics, a  train  of  reasoning  of  some 
length,  leading  to  a  conclusion  which,  with- 
out this  train  of  reasoning,  would  never 
have  been  brought  within  human  sight. 
Every  man  acquainted  with  mathematics 
can  produce  thousands  of  such  trains  of 
reasoning.  I  do  not  say  that  none  such  can 
be  produced  in  other  sciences ;  but  I  be- 
lieve they  are  few,  and  not  easily  foimd ; 
and  that,  if  they  are  found,  it  will  not  be  in 
subjects  that  can  be  expressed  by  categori- 
cal propositions,  to  which  alone  the  theory 
of  figure  and  mode  extends. 

In  matters  to  which  that  theory  extends, 
a  man  of  good  sense,  who  can  distinguish 
things  that  differ,  who  can  avoid  the  snares 
of  ambiffuous  words,  and  who  is  moderatelv 
practised  in  such  matters,  sees  at  once  m1 
that  can  be  inferred  from  the  premises,  or 
finds  that  there  is  but  a  very  short  step  to 
the  conclusion. 

When  the  power  of  reasoning  is  so  feeble 
by  nature,  especially  in  subjects  to  which 
this  theory  can  be  applied,  it  would  be  un- 
reasonable to  expect  great  effects  from  it. 
And  hence  we  see  the  reason  why  the  ex- 
amples brought  to  illustrate  it  by  the  most 
ingenious  Logicians  have  rather  tended  to 
bring  it  into  contempt. 

If  it  should  be  thought  that  the  syllo- 
gistic art  may  be  an  useful  engine  in  mathe- 
matics, in  wnich  pure  reasoning  has  ample 
scope :  First,  it  may  be  observed,  That 
facts  are  unfavourable  to  this  opinion :  For 
it  does  not  appear  that  Euclid,  or  Apol- 
lonius,  or  Archimedes,  or  Huygens,  or  New- 
ton, ever  made  the  least  use  of  this  art ; 
and  I  am  even  of  opinion  that  no  use  can 
be  mauc  of  it  in  mathematics,  i*  I  would 
not  wish  to  advance  this  rashly,  since  Ari- 

*  If.  by  ''power  qf  reasontng,"  be  undentood 
mental  ybroe,  that  is  lets  exerted  in  mathematics  than 
in  any  other  intellectual  pursuit  As  Warborton 
truly  says,  **  Mathematical  demonstration  is  the  easiest 
exercise  qfreason."  In  another  s«ase,  Reid's  obtenr. 
ation  is  correct.— H. 

t  Mathematical,  like  all  other  reasoning,  is  syllo. 
giatic;  but,  here,  the  perspicuous  necessity  qfthe  mat. 
ternecmitates  the  correctness  qf  the  fbrm:  we  cannot 
reaaon  wrong,  l^igic.  whether  natural  or  acquired, 
ia  thus  lets  exercised  in  mathematics  than  in  any 
other  department  ot  science ;  and  on  this  account  It 
Is  that  mathematical  study  is  the  very  worst  g^nas> 
tic  of  the  Intellect— the  very  worst  preparative  for 
reasoning  correctly  on  mattera  (and  tliese  arc  only 
not  all  the  objects  of  human  concernment)  In  which 
the  mind  must  actively  precede,  and  not  passively 
follow  the  evolution  of  lU  obJectr^H. 
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stotle  has  said,  that  mathematicians  reason 
for  the  most  part  in  the  first  teire.  What 
led  him  to  think  so  was,  that  the  first  figure 
only  yields  oonclnsions  that  are  imiversal 
and  affirmative,  and  the  conclusions  of  ma« 
thematics  are  commonly  of  that  kind.  But 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  propositions  of 
mathematics  are  not  categorical  proposi- 
tions, consisting  of  one  subject  and  one 
predicate.  They  express  some  relation 
which  one  quantity  b^u«  to  another,  and 
on  that  account  must  have  three  terms. 
The  quantities  compared  make  two,  and  the 
relation  between  them  is  a  third.  Now,  to 
such  propositions  we  can  neither  apply  the 
rules  concerning  the  conversion  of  propo- 
sitions, nor  can  they  enter  into  a  syllogism 
of  any  of  the  figures  or  modes.  We  ob- 
served before,  Uiat  this  c<mversion,  A  it 
greater  than  B,  therefore  B  is  lete  than  A, 
does  not  fidl  within  the  rules  of  conversion 
given  by  Aristotle  or  the  Logicians  ;*  and 
we  now  add,  that  this  simple  reasoning, 
A  is  equal  to  B,  and  B  to  C,  therefore  A  u 
equal  to  C,  cannot  be  brought  into  any  syl- 
logism in  figure  and  mode.*)-  There  are 
indeed  syllogisms  into  which  mathematical 
propositions  may  enter,  and  of  such  we 
shall  afterwards  speak  z  but  they  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  system  of  figure  and 
mode. 

When  we  go  without  the  circle  of  the 
mathematical  sciences,  I  know  nothing  in 
which  there  seems  to  be  so  much  demon- 
stration as  in  that  part  of  logic  which  treats 
of  the  figures  and  modes  of  syllogism ;  but 
the  few  remarks  we  have  made,  shew  that 
it  has  some  weak  places  [?] ;  and,  besides, 
this  system  cannot  be  used  as  an  engine  to 
rear  itselfl^ 

The  compass  of  the  syllogistic  system,§ 
as  an  engine  of  science,  may  be  discerned 

*  See  shore,  p.  €91,  a,  note  t.—H. 

t  Not  M  it  stands  j  for,  as  expretird.  this  reason, 
ing  to  elUpUcaL    Explicitly  stated,  it  is  aa  follows  :^ 

What  are  equal  to  the  same,  are  equal  to  each 
other;  ^ 

A  and  C  are  equeU  to  the  same  (B) ; 

Thax/bre,  A  and  Care  equal  to  each  other. 

Dr  Keid  could  bare  found  a  rare  work  In  the  Col- 
lege Library  of  Glasgow,  which  it  might  hare  been 
profltalde  for  him  to  consult— vis.,  an  edition  of  the 
lint  six  books  of  Euclid,  by  Herlinus  and  Dasypo. 
dius.  In  which  erery  demonstration  is  developed  in 
regular  iylloffisms.  But  this  developement  did  not 
render  syllogistic  what  waa  not  syllogistic  from  the 
"   ](lnning--it  only  shews  that  It  was  always   sa 


A~fteaaoning  U  not  the  leas  syllogistic,  because  not 
formally  enounced  in  two  orderly  premises  and  a 
conclusion.  This,  howcTcr,  is  the  notion  that  many 
of  those  who  have  written  about  and  against  logic, 
seem  to  have  entcrtJUned.-'H. 
*  Which  is  not  attempted.— H.  ^ 

\  **  The  Compass  of  the  Syllogistic  System"  to  the 
compaM  of  the  reasoning  faculty  of  man.  I  may  no. 
tioe,  however,  that  Logicians  have  actually  over, 
looked  the  better  half  of  Logic :  exclusively  consi. 
dering  the  reasoning  in  the  Whole  of  Extensum,  and 
(except  in  one  accidental  variety  of  SyllogUro,  and 
the  peculiar  nature  of  thto  also  they  did  not  under, 
fttand)  altogether  unobservant  of  that  in  the  Whole 
of  ComprdunsioH,    But  this  by  the  way.— H. 


by  a  compendious  and  general  view  of  the 
conclusion  drawn,  and  the  argument  used, 
to  prove  it,*  in  each  of  the  three  figures. 

In  the  first  figure,  the  conclusion  affirms 
or  denies  something  of  a  certain  species  or 
individual;  and  the  argument  to  prove* 
this  conclusion  is,  That  the  tame  Aing  mag 
be  affirmed  or  denied  of  the  whole  genus  to 
which  thai  species  or  individual  belongs^ 

In  the  second  figure,  the  conclusion  is, 
That  some  species  or  individual  does  not 
belong  to  such  a  genus ;  and  the  argument* 
is.  That  some  attribute  common  to  Ste  whole 
genus  does  not  belong  to  that  species  or  indi" 
viduaL 

In  the  third  figure,  the  conclusion  is, 
That  such  an  attribute  belongs  to  part  of 
a  genus;  and  the  argument*  is.  That  the 
attribute  in  question  belongs  to  a  species  or 
individual  which  is  part  of  that  genus, 

I  I4>prehend  that,  in  this  dbort  view, 
every  conclusion  that  falls  within  the  com- 
pass of  the  three  figures,  as  wdlas  the  mean 
of  proof,  is  comprehended  The  rules  of 
all  the  figures  might  be  easily  deduced  from 
it;  and  it  appears  that  there  is  only  one 
principle  of  reasoning  in  all  the  three ;  so 
that  it  is  not  strange  that  a  syllogism  of 
one  figure  should  be  reduced  to  one  of  an- 
other figure. 

The  general  principle  in  which  the  whole 
terminates,  and  of  which  every  cate<Torical 
syllogism  is  only  a  particular  application, 
IB  this,  That  what  is  affirmed  or  denied  (f 
the  whole  genus  may  be  affirmed  or  denied 
qf  every  species  and  indiri'lual  belonging 
to  U,  This  is  a  principle  of  undoubted 
certainty  indeed,  but  of  no  great  depth. 
Aristotle  and  all  the  Logicians  assume  it  as 
an  axiom,  or  first  principle,  from  which 
the  syllogistic  system,  as  it  were,  takes  its 
departure ;  and,  after  a  tedious  voyage,  and 
great  expense  of  demonstration,  it  iMids  at 
last  in  this  principle,  as  its  ultimate  conclu- 
sion. 
** Oeuroihaminum I  Oquantum est  inreimsinanc /"t 


Section  VL 


ON  MODAL  SYLLOUISMS. 

Categorical  propositiouR,  besides  their 
quantity  and  quality,  have  another  affec- 
tion, by  which  they  are  divided  into  pure 
and  modoLf,     In  a  pure  proposition,  the 

*  For  "  aroumcnt  to  proved  Ac.,  read,  ••  proxi' 
mate  nrincipte  tehich  JMrthmatef.**— H. 

t  The  end  of  all  science  is  the  reduction  of  the 
many  to  the  one.  Is  Logic,  then,  to  tie  derided  for 
accomplishing  this  end  ?  Astronomy  ia  not  an  empty, 
beacuse  a  simple,  science ;  nor  to  La  Place  unhon. 
cured  tor  having  shewn  the  univeraal  aufDciency  for 
iu  phenomena  of  the  aingle  principle  of  gravitation. 
But  see  above,  p.  698,  b,  note  f.— H. 

t  The  Modality  of  propotiUons  and  ayllogiimi  to  a 
real  or  Metaphysical^  and  not  a  Airmal  or  Logicat 
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predicate  is  barely  affirmed  or  denied  of  the 
aabjeet ;  but,  in  a  modal  propofiition,  the 
affirmation  or  negation  is  modified,  by  being 
dedared  to  be  necessary,  or  contingent,  or 
possible^  or  impossible.  These  are  tiie  foar 
modes  observed  by  Aristotle,*  from  which 
be  denominates  a  proposition  modaL  His 
genuine  disciples  maintain,  that  these  are 
all  the  modes  that  can  affect  an  affirmation 
or  negation,  and  that  the  enumeration  is 
oomp&te.  Others  maintain,  that  this  enu- 
meration is  incomplete ;  and  that,  when  an 
affirmation  or  negation  is  said  to  be  certain 
or  uncertain,  probable  or  improbable,  this 
makes  a  modal  proposition,  no  less  than  the 
four  modey  of  Aristotle.  We  shall  not 
enter  into  this  dispute,  but  proceed  to  oh* 
serve,  that  the  epithets  of  pure  and  modal 
are  applied  to  syllogisms  as  well  as  to  pro- 
positions. A  pure  syllogism  is  that  in  which 
both  premises  are  pure  propositions.  A 
modal  syllogism  is  that  in  which  either  of 
the  premises  is  a  modal  proposition. 

The  syllogisms  of  which  we  have  already 
said  so  much,  are  those  only  which  are  pure 
as  well  as  categorical.  But,  when  we  con- 
sider, that,  through  all  the  fignres>ind  modes, 
a  syllogism  may  have  one  premise  modal  of 
any  of  the  four  modes,  while  the  other  is 
pure,  or  it  may  have  both  premises  modal, 
and  that  they  may  be  either  of  the  same 
mode,  or  of  different  modes,  what  prodigious 
variety  arises  from  all  these  combinations  ? 
Now,  it  is  the  business  of  a  Logician  to 
shew  how  the  conclusion  is  affected  in  all 
this  variety  of  cases.  Aristotle  has  done 
this  in  his  first  Anal^'tics  with  immense 
labour ;  and  it  will  not  be  thought  strange 
that,  when  he  had  employed  only  four 
chapters  in  discussing  one  hundred  and 
ninety-two  modes,  true  and  false,  of  pure 
syllogisms,  he  should  employ  fifteen  upon 
modal  syllogisms. 

I  am  very  willing  to  excuse  myself  from 
entering  upon  this  great  branch  of  logic, 
by  the  judgment  and  example  of  those  who 
cannot  be  charged  either  with  want  of  re- 
spect to  Aristotle,  or  with  a  low  esteem  of 
the  syllogistic  art. 

Keckermann,  a  famous  Dautibcon  pro- 
fessor, who  spent  his  life  in  teaching  and 
writing  logic,f  in  his  huge  folio  system  of 
that  science,  published  anno  1(>00,  calls  the 
doctrine  of  llie  modals  the  crux  Logicorum, 


afibction.  It  ought,  therefore,  a»  I  have  shewn,  on 
principle,  to  be  wholly  excluded  from  Logic.  Ute 
Edinhurgh  Berkw,  voL  IviL  p.  SI5,  sq.— H. 

*  Aristotle  has  two  enumerations  of  the  Modes  ;— 
the  one  now  mentioned,  and  another  in  the  same 
chapter,  comprehending,  besides  the  four  stated,  also 
the  true  and  the/a^«e.  Modes  are  indefinite  in  num- 
ber; and  his  Orcek  expositors  contend  that  Aristotle 
did  not  mean  to  enumerate  aU,  but  only  to  signalise 
the  more  imjxniant'-H. 

t  Keckermann  died  at  the  age  of  thirty  seven, 
and,  betides  Systems  of  I^ogic,  a  greater  and  less, 
left  Sifstems  ot  thirteen  other  science*,  with  various 
bulky  treatuet  on  ]  arilcular  sutjiits.—  1  . 


With  regard  to  the  scholastic  doctors, 
among  whom  this  was  a  proverb,  De  modali 
non  ffuslabit  asinusy  he  Uiinks  it  very  dubi- 
ous whether  they  tortured  most  the  modal 
syllogisms,  or  were  most  tortured  by  them. 
But  those  crabbed  geniuses,  says  he,  made 
this  doctrine  so  very  thorny  that  it  is  fitter 
to  tear  a  man*s  wits  in  pieces  than  to  give 
them  solidity.  He  desires  it  to  be  ob- 
served, that  the  doctrine  of  the  modals  is 
adapted  to  the  Greek  language.  The 
modal  terms  were  frequently  used  by  the 
Greeks  in  theur  disputations,  and,  on  that 
account,  are  so  fully  handled  by  Aristotle  % 
but,  in  [disputations  in]  the  Latin  tongue, 
you  shall  haidly  ever  meet  with  them.  Nor 
do  I  remember,  in  all  my  experience,  says 
he,  to  have  observed  any  man  in  danger  of 
being  foiled  in  a  dispute,  through  his  ignor- 
ance of  the  modals.* 

This  author,  however,  out  of  respect  to 
Aristotle,  treats  pretty  fully  of  modal  pro- 
positions, shewing  how  to  distinguish  their 
subject  and  predicate,  theur  quantity  and 
quality.  But  the  modal  syllogisms  he 
passes  over  alto^ther. 

Ludovicus  Vives,  whom  I  mention,  not 
as  a  devotee  of  Aristotle,  but  on  account  of 
his  own  judgment  and  learning,  thinks  that 
the  doctrine  of  modals  ought  to  be  banished 
out  of  logic,  and  remitted  to  grammar ;  and 
that,  if  the  grammar  of  the  Greek  tongue 
had  been  brought  to  a  system  in  the  time 
of  Aristotle,  that  most  acute  phil5sopher 
would  have  saved  the  great  labour  he  has 
bestowed  on  this  subject.f 

Burgersdyk,  after  enumerating  five  classes 
of  modU  syllogisms,  observes,  that  they  re- 
quire many  rules  and  cautions,  which  Aris- 
totle hath  handled  diligently ;  but  that,  as 
the  use  of  them  is  not  great,  and  their  rules 
difficult,  ho  thinks  it  not  worth  while  to 
enter  into  the  discussion  of  them ;  recom- 
mending to  those  who  would  imderstand 
them,  the  most  learned  paraphrase  of  Jo- 
annes Monlorius  upon  the  first  book  of  the 
First  Analytics.  $ 

All  the  writers  of  logic  for  two  hundred 
years  back,  that  have  &llen  into  my  hands, 
\iu\Q  passed  over  the  rules  of  modal  syllo- 
gisms ^ith  as  little  ceremony.  §  So  that 
this  great  branch  of  the  doctrine  of  syllo- 
gism, so  diligently  handled  by  Aristotle, 
fell  into  neglect,  if  not  contempt,  even 
while  the  doctrine  of  pure  syllogisms  con- 
tinued in  the  highest  esteenu  Moved  by 
these  authorities,  I  shall  let  this  doctrine 
rest  in  peace,  without  giving  the  least  dis- 
turbance to  its  ashes. 


*  8»sima  Plenius,  h.le.3.     Operas  L  p  7' &— 

*t  Vives  Ik  Causis  Corrupt  Artium,  h.  uL— H. 

i  Burgersdicii,  InstituL  Log.  L.ilc  14— H. 

4  Mo£ds  have.  Indeed,  been  f^uenUy  treated 
with  neglect  by  l^ogical  writers,  but  never,  at  least 
till  lately,  formally  expelled  (hnn  the  science.— H. 
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[chap.  IV.] 


Section  VJL 

ON  SYLLOGISMS  THAT  DO  NOT  BKLONG  TO 
FlaURB  AND  MODS. 

Aristotle  giyes  some  obsenrations  upon 
imperfect  syUogisms ;  such  astthe  Enihy^ 
nume,  in  which  one  of  the  premises  is  not 
expressed,  but  understood  ;*  Induciiany 
wherein  we  collect  an  universal  from  a  full 
enumeration  of  particulars ;  and  Exampie, 
which  is  an  imperfect  induction*  The 
Logicians  have  copied  Aristotle,  upon  these 
kinds  of  reasoning,  without  any  consider- 
able improvement.  But,  to  compensate 
the  modal  syllogisms,  which  they  have  laid 
aside,  they  have  given  rules  for  several 
kinds  of  syllogism,  of  which  Aristotle  takes 
no  notice.  These  may  be  reduced  to  iwo 
4lauet, 

The  fint  class  comprehends  the  syllo- 
gisms into  which  any  ejre/tototf,  re$trictioeff 
ejteeptive,  or  redufdioativsf  proposition 
enters.  Such  propositions  are  by  some 
called  Exponibky  by  others  Imperfeetty  [or 
Secondarily^  Modal.  The  rules  given  with 
regard  to  these  are  obvious,  from  a  just  in- 
te^retation  of  the  propositions. 

The  eeeond  does  is  that  of  Jfypoihetieal 
syllogisms,  which  take  that  denomination 
from  having  a  hypothetical  proposition  for 
one  or  both  premises.  Most  Logicians  ^ve 
the  name  of  hypothetical  to  aU  complex 
propositions  which  have  more  terms  than 
one  subject  and  one  predicate.^  I  use  the 
word  in  this  large  sense,  and  mean,  by  hy- 
pothetical syllogisms,  all  those  in  which 
«ther  of  the  premises  consists  of  more  terms 
than  two.  How  many  various  kinds  there 
may  be  of  snch  syllogisms,  has  never  been 
ascertained.  The  Logicians  have  given 
names  to  some ;  such  as  the  copulative,  the 
eondiiional,  (by  some  called  hypothetical,) 
and  the  disjunctive. 

Such  syUogbms  cannot  be  tried  by  the 
rules  of  figure  and  mode.  Eveir  kind 
would  require  rules  peculiar  to  itselL  Lo- 
ffidans  have  given  rules  for  some  kinds ; 
but  there  are  many  that  have  not  so  much 
as  the  name. 

The  Dilemma  is  considered  by  most  Lo- 
gicians as  a  species  of  the  disjunctive  syllo- 
gism. §    A  remarkable  property  of  this  kind 


*  This  Is  the  rulgar  opinion  regarding  Aristotle** 
BnthTmeme,  but,  as  1  have»hewn,  not  therorrccL 
8ee  Bdinburyh  Reviao,  vol.  Ivii.  p.  til,  sq.— II. 

*  Raiupli<xUive,  and  SpedJIcative,  are  two  ^wciet  of 
XertricMee  propositions.— H. 

tlliis  abusive  employment  of  the  term  UppothetU 
is  not  sanctioned  by  the  best  Iu>gicians,  nor  even 
by  Che  greater  number.  nypotXeticai  and  Conditional 
ought  to  be  used  aa  oouvertible  terms.  See  Edin- 
bmnfh  JUvittP,  vol.  IviL  p.  XIB.— H. 

\  This  is  hardly  accurate.  The  greater  number  of 
Logicians  oooaldcr  it  aa  an  hypothetical  rcooditlonal) 
qrlloglimi  but,  in  Csct,  It  is  both  bypotbeCkal  and 


is,  tliat  it  may  sometimes  be  happily  re- 
torted :  it  is,  it  seems,  like  a  hand-grenade, 
which,  by  dextrous  management^  may  be 
thrown  back,  so  as  to  spend  its  force  upon 
the  assailant.*  Wo  shall  conclude  this 
tedious  account  of  syllogisms  with  a  di- 
lemma mentioned  by  Aulas  Gellius»  and 
from  him  by  many  Logicians,  as  insoluble 
in  any  other  way.'f 

"  Euathlos,  a  rich  young  man,  desirous 
of  learning  the  art  of  pleading,  applied  to 
Protagoras,  a  celebrated  sophist,  to  instruct 
him,  promising  a  great  sum  of  money  as  his 
rewani ;  one  half  of  which  was  paid  down  ; 
the  other  half  he  bound  himself  to  pay  as 
soon  as  he  should  plead  a  cause  before  the 
judges,  and  gain  it.  Protagoras  found  him 
a  very  apt  scholar ;  but,  after  he  had  made 
good  progress,  he  was  in  no  haste  to  plead 
causes.  The  master,  conceiving  that  he 
intended  by  this  means  to  shift  off  his  second 
payment,  took,  as  he  thought,  a  sure  method 
to  get  the  better  of  his  delay.  He  sued 
Euathlus  before  the  judges;  and,  having 
opened  his  cause  at  the  hur,  he  pleaded  to 
this  purpose : — '  O  most  foolish  young  man, 
do  you  not  see  that,  in  any  event,  I  must 
gain  my  point  ?— for,  if  the  judges  give  sent- 
ence for  me,  you  must  pay  by  their  sent- 
ence ;  if  against  me,  the  condition  of  our 
bargain  is  fulfilled,  and  you  have  no  plea 
left  for  your  delay,  after  having  pleaded  and 
gained  a  cause.*  To  whidi  EuaUilus  an- 
swered : — *  O  most  wise  master,  I  might 
have  avoided  the  force  of  your  argument, 
by  not  pleading  my  own  cause.  But,  giv- 
ing up  this  advantage,  do  you  not  see  that, 
whatever  sentence  the  judges  pass,  I  am 
safe  ?  If  they  give  sentence  for  me>  I  am 
acquitted  by  their  sentence ;  if  against  mo, 
the  condition  of  our  bargain  is  not  fulfilled, 
by  my  pleading  a  cause,  and  losing  it.*  The 
judges,  thinking  the  arguments  unanswer- 
able on  both  sides,  put  off  the  cause  to  a 
long  day.*'t 

dirJunctJTC^  and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  styled  the 
Hypotbetico.Di^unctive  syllogism.— H. 

*  We  must  not  confound  the  Dilemma,  or  Hypoth. 
etico.  Disjunctive  Sytiogitm,  and  the  Soi)hism  called 
the  Dilemma.— H. 

t  Is  this  not  an  erratum  for  •<  any  way  f"— H. 

X  This  story  in,  by  the  Grc«k  authors,  generally 
told  of  the  Kbetorician  Corax  (Crow)  and  his  |»upU 
Tislas.  'Vhe  puzxicd  Judges,  in  lieu  of  a  decision  on 
the  case,  ai>grily  pronounced  of  plaintiffand  defend- 
ant—Kaxm  ul^tuft  Mtuuf  Up  (plaaujf  egg  <^  a 
plaguy  crow  I)    Hence  the  proverb;— H. 


[chap.   v. — SECT.  1.] 
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rJHAPTKR  V. 

ACCOUNT  OP  THE  RBMAIVIKO    BOOKS  OF  TlIK 
ORUANON. 

Section  /. 

OP  THE  LAST  ANALYTICS. 

In  the  First  Analytics,  syllogisms  are 
considered  in  respect  of  their  form  ;  they 
are  now  to  Ihj  considered  in  respect  of  their 
matter.  The  form  lies  in  the  necessary 
connection  between  the  premises  and  th^ 
conclusion ;  and,  where  such  a  connection 
is  wanting,  they  are  said  to  be  informal,  or 
▼icious  in  point  of  form. 

But,  where  there  is  no  fault  in  the  form, 
there  may  bo  in  the  matter— that  is,  in  the 
propositions  of  which  they  are  composed, 
which  may  be  true  or  fa  lee,  probaUe  or  irn- 
probable. 

When  the  premises  are  certain,*  and  the 
conclusion  drawn  from  them  in  due  form, 
this  is  demonttratiOTiy  and  produces  science. 
Such  syllogisms  are  cjtllcd  apodio/ica/,  and 
are  handled  in  the  two  books  of  the  Last 
Analytics.  When  the  premises  are  not  cer- 
tain, but  probable  only,  such  syllogisms  are 
called  dialectical ;  and  of  them  he  treats  in 
the  eight  books  of  the  Topics.  But  there 
are  some  syllogisms  which  seem  to  be  per- 
fect both  in  matter  and  form,  when  they 
are  not  really  so;  as,  a  fnce  may  seem 
beautiful  which  is  but  painted.  These 
being  apt  to  deceive,  and  produce  a  false 
opinion,  are  called  sophistical;  and  tliey 
are  the  subject  of  the  book  concerning 
Sophisms. 

To  return  to  the  Last  Analytics,  which 
treat  of  demonstration  and  of  science  :  We 
shall  not  pretend  to  abridge  those  books, 
for  Aristotle^s  writings  do  not  admit  of 
abridgement ;  no  man,  in  fewer  words,  can 
say  what  he  says ;  and  he  is  not  often  guilty 
of  repetition.  We  shall  only  give  some  of 
his  capital  conclusions,  omitting  his  long 
reasonings  and  nice  distinctions,  of  which 
his  genius  was  wonderfully  productive. 

All  demonstration  must  be  built  upon 
principles  already  known,  and  these  upon 
others  of  the  same  kind ;  until  we  come  at 
last  to  first  principles,  which  neither  can 
be  demonstrated,  nor  need  to  be,  being 
evident  of  themselves. 

We  cannot  demonstrate  things  in  a  circle, 
supporting  the  conclusion  by  the  premises, 
and  the  premises  by  the  conclusion.  Nor 
can  there  be  an  infinite  number  of  middle 
terms  between  the  first  principle  and  the 
conclusion. 


*  In  Demonstration,  the  premUrt  must  not  only 
he  true  and  certain,  but  mcfssarilif  »o.->H. 


In  all  demonstration,  the  first  principles, 
the  conclusion,  and  all  the  intermediate 
propositions,  must  be  necessary,  general, 
and  eternal  truths ;  for,  of  thiogb  fortuitous, 
contingent,  or  nmtable,  or  of  iudividual 
things,  there  is  no  demonstration. 

Some  demonstrations  prove  only,  that 
the  thing  is  thus  affected ;  others  prove, 
why  it  is  thus  affected.  The  former  maj 
be  drawn  from  a  remote  cause,  or  from  an 
effect ;  but  the  latter  must  be  drawn  from 
an  immediate  cause,  and  are  the  most  per- 
fect 

The  first  figure  is  best  adapted  to  demon- 
stration, because  it  affords  conclusions  uni- 
versally affirmative ;  and  this  figure  is  com- 
monly used  by  the  mathematicians. 

The  demonstration  of  an  affirmative  pro- 
position is  preferable  to  that  of  a  negative ; 
the  demonstration  of  an  universal  to  that 
of  a  particular;  and  direct  demonstration 
to  that  ad  absurdum. 

The  principles  are  more  certain  than  the 
conclusion. 

There  cannot  be  opinion  and  science  of 
the  same  thing  at  the  same  time. 

In  the  second  book,  we  are  taught,  that 
the  questions  that  may  be  put  with  regard 
to  any  thing  are  four  :  1.  Whether  the  thinff 
be  thus  affected,  2.  Why  it  is  thus  affected, 
3.  Whether  it  exists,    4.  What  it  is.* 

The  last  of  these  questions,  Aristotle,  in 
good  Greek,  calls  the  What  is  it  of  athmg 
The  schoolmen,  in  very  barbarous  Latin, 
called  this  the  quiddity  of  a  thuig.  This 
quiddity,  he  proves  by  many  arguments, 
cannot  be  demonstrated,  but  must  be  fixed 
by  a  definition.  This  gives  occasion  to  treat 
of  drjinitim,  and  how  a  right  definition 
should  bo  fo  rmed.  As  an  example,  he  gives 
a  definition  of  the  number  three,  and  de- 
fines it  to  bo  the  first  odd  number. 

In  this  book  he  treats  also  of  the  four 
kinds  of  tauses^-rfficiettt^  materialyformaiy 
taid  final. 

Another  thing  treated  of  in  this  book  is, 
the  manner  in  which  we  acquire  first  prin- 
ciples, which  are  the  foundation  of  all  de- 
monstration. Theso  are  not  innate,  be- 
cause we  may  be,  for  a  great  part  of  life, 
ignorant  of  them  :  nor  can  they  be  deduced 
demonstratively  from  any  antecedent  know- 
ledge, otherwise  they  would  not  bo  first 
principles.  Therefore  he  concludes,  that 
first  principles  are  got  by  induction,  from 
the  informations  of  sense.  The  senses  give 
us  informations  of  individiuil  things,  and 
from  these  by  induction  we  draw  general 
conclusions ;  for  it  is  a  maxim  with  Aris- 
totle, That  there  is  nr.thing  in  the  under' 
stantiing  which  was  not  brf  re  in  some  smsr,f 

*  The  natural  order  of  the  four  qucftlonf,  and  as 
they  are  commonly  enounced.  U:— ^n  tit- Quid  »tt 
'~QMalesit''Curs1t.'-H, 

t  Whether  ArittoCle  admitted  the  virtual  or  po. 
tential  existence  of  any  a  priori  or  native  Jutig. 

'2  Z 
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The  knowledge  of  first  principles,  as  it  is 
not  acquired  by  domonstrationy  ought  not 
to  be  otlled  science ;  and  therefore  he  calls 
it  intMigence  [nvt.] 


Section  II, 

OF  THE  T0FIC8. 

The  professed  design  of  the  Topics  is,  to 
shew  a  method  by  which  a  man  may  be 
able  to  reason  with  probability  and  con- 
sistency upon  every  question  that  cnn 
oocur. 

Erery  question  is  either  about  the  genus 
of  the  subject,  or  its  apecifij  difference^  or 
something  proper  to  it^  or  something  acci" 
iUntal, 

To  prove  that  this  division  is  complete, 
Aristotle  reasons  thus  .  Whatever  is  attri- 
buted to  a  subject,  it  must  either  be,  that 
the  subiect  can  be  reciprocally  attributed  to 
it,  or  that  it  cannot  If  the  subject  and 
attribute  can  be  reciprocated,  the  attribute 
either  declares  what  the  subject  is,  and 
then  it  is  a  definition ;  or  it  does  not  de- 
dare  what  the  subject  is,  and  then  it  is  a 
property.  If  the  attribute  cannot  be  re- 
ciprocated, it  must  be  something  contained 
in  the  definition,  or  not  If  it  be  contained 
in  the  definition  of  the  subject,  it  must 
be  the  genus  of  the  subject,  or  its  spe- 
cific difference ;  for  the  definition  consists 
of  these  two.  If  it  be  not  contained  in  the 
definition  of  the  subject,  it  must  be  an  ac- 
cident 

[The  instruments  by  which  we  may  sup- 
ply ourselves  with]  the  furniture  proper 
to  fit  a  man  for  arguing  dialectically  nmy 
be  reduced  to  these  four  heads:  1.  [To 
make  choice  of]  probable  propositions  of  all 
sorts,  which  may  on  occasion  be  assumed 
in  an  argument.  2.  [To  take]  distinc- 
tions of  words  which  are  nearly  of  the  same 
sii^ification.  3.  [To  mark  the]  distinctionH 
of  things  which  are  not  so  far  asunder 
but  that  they  may  be  taken  for  one  and  the 
same.     4.  [To  consider]  sunilitudes. 

The  second  and  the  five  following  books 
are  taken  up  in  enumerating  the  topics  or 
heads  of  argument  that  mav  be  used  in 
questions  about  the  genus,  the  definition, 
the  properties,  and  the  accidents  of  a  thing ; 
and  occasionaily  he  introduces  the  topics 
for  proving  things  to  be  the  same  or  differ- 
ent, and  the  topics  for  proving  one  thing 
to  be  better  or  worse  than  another. 

In  this  enumeration  of  topics,  Aristotle 
has  shewn  more  the  fertility  of  his  genius 

mentf,  or  whether  he  hdd  that  aII  principle*  are 
actually  gencraliiations  by  induction  fruin  expe. 
rirnce,  ii  a  vrxata  qutrstio  aroonK  his  followers ;  and 
texts  mny  be  iirwluoeU  on  l)Oth  tklcs  of  nearly  equal 
WoiKlit.-H. 


than  the  accuracy  of  method.  The  writ  era 
of  logic  seem  to  be  of  this  opinion  ;  for  I 
know  none  of  them  tliat  has  followed  him 
closely  upon  this  subject  They  have  con- 
sidered the  topics  of  argumentation  as  re- 
ducible to  certain  axioms.  For  instance, 
when  the  question  is  about  the  genus  of  a 
thing,  it  must  be  determined  by  some  axiom 
about  genus  and  species ;  when  it  is  about 
a  definition,  it  must  be  determined  by  some 
axiom  relating  to  definition,  and  thuigs  de- 
fined ;  and  so  of  other  questions.  They 
have  therefore  reduced  the  doctrine  of  the 
topics  to  certain  axioms  or  canons,  and  dis- 
posed these  axioms  m  order  under  certain 
heads. 

This  method  seems  to  be  more  commod- 
ious and  elegant  than  that  of  Aristotle.  Yet 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  Aristotle  has 
furnished  the  materials  from  which  all  the 
logicians  have  borrowed  their  doctrine  of 
topics;  and  even  Cicero,  Quintilian,  and 
other  rhetorical  writers,  have  been  much 
indebted  to  the  topics  of  Aristotle. 

He  was  the  first,  as  far  as  I  know,  who 
made  an  attempt  of  this  kind ;  and  in  this 
he  acted  up  to  the  magnanimity  of  his  own 

f^nius,  and  tliat  of  ancient  philosophy, 
very  subject  of  human  thought  had  been 
reduced  to  ten  categories ;  everything  that 
can  be  attributed  to  any  subject,  to  five 
predicables ;  he  attempted  to  reduce  all  the 
forms  of  reasoning  to  fixed  rules  of  figure 
and  mode,  and  to  reduce  all  the  topics  of 
argumentation  under  certain  heads;  and 
by  that  means  to  collect,  as  it  were,  into 
one  store,  all  that  can  l»e  said  on  one  side 
or  the  other  of  every  question,  and  to  pro- 
vide a  grand  arsenal,  from  which  all  future 
combatants  might  be  furnished  with  arms, 
offensive  and  defensive,  in  every  cause,  so 
as  to  leave  no  room  to  future  generations 
to  invent  anything  now. 

The  last  book  of  the  Topics  is  a  code 
of  the  laws  according  to  which  a  syllogist- 
ical  disputation  ought  to  be  managed,  both 
on  the  part  of  the  assaiUmt  and  defendant. 
From  which  it  is  evident,  that  this  philoso- 

{iher  trained  his  disciples  to  contend,  not 
or  truth  merely,  but  for  victory.* 


*  1  he  Implication  here  is  unfnunded,  and  could 
easily  be  shewn  to  be  unjust,— I  may  notice  that  there 
Is  nothing  in  regard  to  which,  notions  cruder,  nar. 
rower,  or  more  erroneous  prevail,  than  In  resard  to 
Disputation,  its  nature,  its  olijccts,  and  its  end* ; 
nay,  I  make  bold  to  say,  that  by  no  academical  de- 
generacy has  the  intelk-ctual  vigour  of  youth  lost 
more,  than  through  the  drsurtudc  into  which,  during 
these  lattfr  ages.  Disputation,  as  a  regular  and  daily 
exercise  in  our  universities,  has  fallen.  Before  the 
invention  of  printing,  when  universities  could  vin. 
dicate  their  neceMity  9a  orpant  qf  publicationt  Exer- 
cise, .nd  Disputation  in  particular,  was  >i\\\  lecog- 
niied  as  their  grand  instrument  of  education ;  whereas 
now,  when  l)ooks  are  tmt  a  drug,  our  pr-  lessors  too 
often  content  them^lves  with  reciting  in  their  class, 
rooms,  what  can,  with  equal  profit  and  far  more  c»n. 
veniencc,  be  read  at  home  I  cannot,  of  course, 
I  here  adduce  my  reas«ms,  historical  and  psyciiologi. 
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S.ction  Iir. 

OF  THE  U(>()K  CONCBRNINU  SOPHISMS. 

A  syllogism  which  leads  to  a  false  con- 
clusion must  be  vicious,  either  in  matter  or 
form;  for,  from  true  principles,  nothing 
but  truth  can  be  justly  deduced.  If  the 
matter  be  faulty— that  is,  if  either  of  the 
premises  be  false,  that  premise  must  be  de- 
nied by  the  defendant.  If  the  form  be  faulty, 
some  rule  of  syllogism  is  transgressed ;  and 
it  is  the  part  of  the  defendant  to  shew  what 
general  or  special  rule  it  is  that  is  trans- 
gressed ;  so  that,  if  he  be  an  able  logician, 
he  will  be  impregnable  in  the  defence  of 
truth,  and  may  resist  all  the  attacks  of  the 
sophist  But,  as  there  are  syllogisms  which 
may  seem  to  be  perfect  both  in  matter  and 
fonn,  when  they  are  not  really  so,  as  a 
piece  of  money  may  seem  to  be  good  coin 
when  it  is  adulterate,  such  fallacious  syllo- 
gisms are  considered  in  this  treatise,  in  or- 
der to  make  a  defendant  more  expert  in  the 
use  of  his  defensive  weapons. 

And  here  the  author,  with  his  usual  mag- 
nanimity, attempts  to  bring  all  the  FaUacis* 
that  can  enter  into  a  syllogism  under  /Atr- 
teen  heads  ;  of  which  Mr  lie  in  the  diction 
or  language y  and  »cvin  not  in  the  diction. 

The  Fallacies  in  tfirtion  are,  1.  When  an 
ambiguous  word  is  taken  at  one  time  in 
one  sense,  and  at  another  time  in  another. 
2.  When  an  ambiguous  phrase  is  taken  in 
the  same  manner.  3.  and  4.  are  ambigui- 
ties in  syntax ;  when  words  are  conjoined 
in  syntax  that  ought  to  bo  disjoined,  or 
disjoined  when  they  ought  to  be  conjoined. 
6.  is  an  ambiguity  in  prosody,  accent,  or 
pronunciation.  6.  An  ambiguity  arising 
from  some  figure  of  speech. 

When  a  sophism  of  any  of  these  kinds  is 
translated  into  another  language,  or  even 
rendered  into  unambiguous  expressions  in 
the  same  language,  the  fallacy  is  evident, 
and  the  syllogism  appears  to  have  four  terms. 

The  seven  falhicics  which  are  said  not  to 
lie  in  the  diction,  but  in  the  thing  [the 
thought],  have  their  proper  names  in  Greek 
and  in  Latin,  by  which  they  are  distinguished. 
Without  minding  their  names,  wo  sliall 
give  a  brief  account  of  their  nature. 

1.  Tlie  first  is,  Taking  an  accidental  con- 
junction of  things  for  a  natural  or  necessary 

cal,  shewing  the  superior  utility  of  Diiputatton  •<  an 
exercise,  nnd  the  superior  uiilitv  of  lilxercbe  in  gen. 
eral  a« a  mean  of  intellectual  aevclopeinent ;  b.t  I 
am  tempted  to  quote,  in  farour  of  the  priitclple,  the 
testimony  of  a  great  philosopher,  and  great  scholar  ;— 
*<  'lacitis  meditationibus  maiiis  proficere  no«,  quam 
allercatioi  ibus,  v«nun  non  est.  Eirnim  sicuti  lapU 
duro  coUisione  ignis ;  ita  ex  discepCatlonibus  elicitur 
reritas.  Qutn  egt^met  mccum  neiie,  diu,  muHum 
mcdiutus— sed  incarauro  1  ni«i  pugnem,  intellcitcr 
c  't\ft  mihu  A  Magistro  plua  excitamur  ;  at  Adver. 
sariut,  sua  vel  pertinacia,  rei  aiiientia,  mihl  duplex 
magiacr  t%t."— II. 


connection :  as,  when  from  an  accident  we 
infer  a  property ;  when  from  an  example 
we  infer  a  rule ;  when  from  a  single  act 
we  infer  a  habit. 

2.  Taking  that  absolutely  which  ought 
to  be  taken  comparatively,  or  with  a  cer- 
tain limitation.  The  construction  of  Uii- 
guage  often  leads  into  this  fallacy ;  for,  in 
all  langtiages  it  is  common  to  use  absolute 
terms  to  signify  things  that  carry  in  them 
some  secret  comparison  ;  or,  to  use  unlim- 
ited terms,  to  signify  what  from  its  nature 
must  be  limited. 

3.  Taking  that  for  the  cause  of  a  tiling 
which  is  only  an  occasion,  or  concomitant. 

4.  Beggmg  the  question.  This  is  done 
when  the  thing  to  be  proved,  or  something 
equivalentt  is  assumed  in  the  premises. 

5.  Mistaking  the  question.  When  the 
conclusion  of  the  syllogism  is  not  the  thing 
that  ought  to  be  proved,  but  something  else 
that  is  mbtaken  for  it. 

6.  When  that  which  is  not  a  consequence 
is  mistaken  for  a  constKjuence ;  as  if,  be- 
cause all  Africans  are  black,  it  were  taken 
for  granted  that  all  bhicks  are  Africans. 

7.  The  hist  falhicy  lies  in  propositions 
tliat  are  complex  and  imply  two  affirma- 
tions, whereof  one  may  be  true,  and  the 
other  false ;  so  that,  whether  you  grant  the 
proposition  or  deny  it,  you  are  entangled ; 
as  when  it  is  affirmed  that  such  a  man  has 
left  off  playing  the  fool.  If  it  be  granted,  it 
implies  that  he  did  play  the  fool  formeily ; 
if  it  be  denied,  it  implies,  or  seems  to  imply, 
that  he  plays  the  fool  still 

In  this  enumeration,  we  ought,  in  justice 
to  Aristotle,  to  expect  only  the  falkicies 
incident  to  categorical  syllogisms.  And  I 
do  not  find  that  the  Logicians  have  made 
any  additions  to  it  when  taken  in  tliis  view, 
although  they  have  given  some  other  falla- 
cies that  are  incident  to  syllomsms  of  the 
hypothetical  [non-categorical]  kind,  partic- 
ularly the  fallacy  of  an  incomplete  enumera- 
tion in  disjunctive  syllogisms  and  dilemmas. 

The  diflerent  species  of  sophisms  above 
mentioned  are  not  so  precisely  defined  by 
Aristotle,  or  by  subsequent  Logicians,  but 
that  they  allow  of  great  Utitude  in  the  ap- 
plication; and  it  is  often  dubious  under 
what  particuUr  species  a  sophistical  syllo- 
gism ought  to  be  classed.  We  even  find 
the  same  example  brought  under  one  species 
by  one  author,  and  under  another  species  by 
another.  Nay,  what  is  more  strange,  Aris- 
totle himself  employs  a  long  chapter  in 
proving,  by  a  particidar  induction,  that  all 
the  seven  may  be  brought  under  that  which 
we  have  called  mistaking  the  question^  and 
which  is  commonly  called  iufMratio  elenrhi. 
And,  indeed,  the  proof  of  tliis  is  easy,  witli- 
out  that  laborious  detail  which  Aristotle 
uses  for  the  purpose ;  for  if  you  lop  off  from 
the  coudusion  of  a  sophistical  syllogism  all 
2z  Vi 
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that  is  not  supported  by  the  premises,  the 
conclusion  in  that  case  will  always  be  found 
different  from  that  which  ought  to  have 
been  proved ;  and  so  it  falls  under  the  ignor- 
aiio  eUfiohi. 

It  was  probably  Aristotle^s  aim  to  reduce 
all  the  possible  variety  of  sophisms,  as  he 
had  attempted  to  do  of  just  syllogisms,  to 
certain  definite  species  ;  but  he  seems  to  l>e 
sensible  that  he  had  fallen  short  in  this  last 
attempt.  When  a  genus  is  properly  di- 
vided into  its  species,  the  species  should  not 
only,  when  taken  together,  exhaust  the 
ndiole  genus,  but  every  species  should  have 
its  own  precinct  so  accurately  defined  that 
one  shall  not  encroach  upon  another.  ^  And 
when  an  individual  can  be  said  to  belong  to 
two  or  three  different  species,  the  division 
18  imperfect ;  yet  this  is  the  case  of  Aris- 
totle*8  division  of  the  sophisms,  by  his  own 
acknowledgment  It  ought  not,  therefore, 
to  be  taken  for  a  division  strictly  logical. 
It  may  rather  be  compared  to  the  several 
species  or  forms  of  action  invented  hi  law 
for  the  redress  of  wrongs.  For  every  wrong 
there  is  a  remedy  in  Lnw  by  one  action  or 
another ;  but  sometimes  a  man  may  take 
his  choice  among  several  different  actions. 
So  every  sophbtical  syllogism  nuiy,  by  a 
little  art,  be  brought  under  one  or  other  of 
the  species  mentioned  by  Aristotle,  and 
very  often  you  may  take  your  choice  of  two 
or  three. 

Besides  the  enimieration  of  the  various 
kinds  of  sophisms,  there  are  many  other 
things  in  this  treatise  concerning  the  art  of 
managing  a  syllogistical  dispute  with  an 
antagonist.  And  mdeed,  if  the  passion  for 
this  kind  of  litigation,  which  reigned  for  so 
many  ages,  should  ever  again  lift  up  its  head, 
we  may  predict,  that  the  Organon  of 
Aristotle  will  then  become  a  fashionable 
study ;  for  it  contains  such  admirable  mate- 
rials and  documents  for  this  art,  that  it  may 
be  said  to  have  brought  it  to  a  science. 

The  conclusion  of  this  treatise  ought  not 
to  be  overlooked ;  it  manifestly  relates,  not 
to  the  present  treatise  only,  but  also  to  the 
whole  analytics  and  topics  of  the  author.  I 
shall  therefore  give  the  substance  of  it .— > 

'*  Of  those  who  may  be  called  inventors, 
some  have  made  important  additions  to 
things  long  before  begun  and  carried  on 
through  a  course  of  ages ;  others  have  given 
a  smMl  beginning  to  things  which,  in  sue- 
oeeding  times,  will  be  brought  to  greater  per- 
fection. The  beginning  of  a  thing,  though 
small,  is  the  chief  part  of  it,  and  requires  the 
greatest  d^ree  of  invention ;  for  it  is  easy 
to  make  additions  to  inventions  once  begun. 
**  Now,  with  regard  to  the  dialectical 
art,*  there  was  not  something  done,  and 


*  Arlitotle,  in  thU  partlcuUr  pMMge,  doM  nnt  al. 
ade  to  the  doeMne  i^the  tjfllogitm  in  gmeral,  »  hlcb 


something  remainiA^  to  be  done.  There 
was  absolutely  nothing  done  ;  for  those 
who  professed  the  art  of  disputation  had 
only  a  set  of  orations  composed,*  and  of 
arguments,  and  of  captious  questions, 
which  might  suit  many  occasions.  These, 
their  scholars  soon  learned,  and  fitted  to  the 
occasion.  This  was  not  to  teach  you  the  art, 
but  to  furnish  you  with  the  materials  pro- 
duced by  the  art ;  as  if  a  man  professing  to 
teach  you  the  art  of  making  shoes  should 
bring  you  a  parcel  of  shoes  of  various  sizes 
and  shapes,  from  which  you  may  provide 
those  who  want  This  may  have  its  use ; 
but  it  is  not  to  teach  the  art  of  making 
shoes.  And  indeed,  with  regard  to  rhetori- 
cal declamation,  there  are  many  precepts 
handed  down  from  ancient  timed  ;  but,  with 
regard  to  the  construction  of  syllogisms, 
not  one.f 

"  We  have,  therefore,  employed  much 
time  and  labour  upon  this  subject ;  and  if 
our  system  appear  to  you  not:|:  to  be  in  the 
number  of  those  things  which,  being  before 
carried  a  certain  length,  were  left  to  be  per- 
fected, we  hope  for  your  favourable  accept- 
ance of  what  is  done,  and  your  indulgence 
in  what  is  left  imperfect  § 


CHAPTER  VI. 

RBF-LECTIONS  ON  THB  tmUTV  OF  LOGIC,  AND 
THV  MBANS  UP  ITS  IllPROVEMEKT. 

Section  /. 

OF  THE  UTILITY  OF  LOGIC 

Men  rarely  leave  one  extreme  without 
running  into  the  contrary.  It  is  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  the  excessive  admiration  of 
Aristotle,  which  contmued  for  so  many 
ages,  should  end  in  an  undue  contempt ; 
and  that  the  high  esteem  of  logic,  as  the 
grand  engine  of  science,  ||  should  at  last 
make  way  for  too  unfavourable  an  opinion, 
which  seems  now  prevalent,  of  its  being 
unworthy  of  a  pUce  in  a  liberal  education. 
Those  who  think  according  to  the  fashion, 
as  the  greatest  part  of  men  do,  will  be  as 
prone  to  go  into  this  extreme  as  their  grand- 
fathers were  to  go  into  the  contrary. 


he  doe«  not  call  Dialectic,  but  to  dialectic  proper,  at 
oonUined  in  hii  books  of  Topic*  and  Sophiims.— II. 

*  Thl«  appears  to  be  rather  incorwct.— H. 

\  In  this  particular  paMage,  Logic  in  general  it 
plainly  intcndcd.->H. 

X  Iteid  is  here  led  into  error  by  a  false  reading  in 
the  common  editions.— H. 

9  I  had  meant  to  have  here  gircn  a  full  transla- 
tioii  or  this  remarkable  statement  of  Aristotle  in  re- 
gard  to  what  Logic  owed  to  him  when  first  developed, 
with  a  parallel  testimony  of  Kant,  to  what  th« 
•cience  now  owe*  him  after  an  aisiduous  cultivation 
of  two  thousand  year*  j  but  the  press  is  urgent.  I 
shnll  thcrefbre  adjourn  these  to  Note  V.— H. 

P  See  above,  p.  701,  a,  ootef.— H. 
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Laying  aside  prejudice,  whether  fashion- 
able or  unfashionable,  lot  us  consider  whether 
logic  .8,  or  may  be  made,  8ut>servicnt  to  any 
good  purpose.  Its  professed  end  is,  to 
teach  men  to  think,  to  judge,  and  to  reason, 
with  precision  and  accuracy.  No  man  will 
say  that  this  is  a  matter  of  no  importance  ; 
the  only  thing,  therefore,  that  admits  of 
doubt  is,  whether  it  can  be  taught. 

To  resolve  this  doubt,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  our  rational  faculty  is  the  gift 
of  God,  given  to  men  in  very  different 
measure.  Some  have  a  larger  portion,  some 
a  less;  and  where  there  is  a  remarkable 
defect  of  the  natural  power,  it  cannot  be 
supplied  by  any  culture.  But  this  natural 
power,  even  where  it  is  the  strongest,  may 
lie  dead  for  want  of  the  means  of  improve- 
ment :  a  savage  may  have  been  born  with 
as  good  faculties  as  a  Bacon  or  a  Newton  : 
but  his  talent  was  buried,  btnng  never  put 
to  use ;  while  theirs  was  cultivated  to  the 
best  advantage. 

It  may  likewise  be  observed,  that  the 
chief  mean  of  im])rovin<>:  our  rational  power, 
is  the  vigorous  cxcrc'so  of  it,  in  various 
ways  and  in  different  subjects,  by  which  the 
habit  is  acquired  of  exercising  it  properly. 
Without  such  exercise,  and  good  sense  over 
and  above,  a  man  who  has  studied  logic  all 
his  life  may,  after  all,  be  only  a  |>etulant 
wrangler,  without  true  judgment  or  skill  of 
reasoning  in  any  science. 

I  take  this  to  be  Lockc*s  meaning,  when, 
in  his  "  Thoughts  on  Education,"  he  says, 
"  If  you  would  have  your  son  to  reason 
well,  let  him  read  Chillingworth."  The 
state  of  things  is  much  altered  since  Locke 
wrote.  Logic  has  been  much  improved, 
chiefly  by  his  writings  ;  and  vet  much  less 
stress  is  laid  upon  it,  and  less  time  con- 
sumed in  it.  His  counsel,  therefore,  was 
judicious  and  seasonable — to  wit,  That  the 
improvement  of  our  reasoning  power  is  to 
be  expected  much  more  from  an  intimate 
acquaint;ince  with  the  authors  who  reason 
the  best,  than  from  studying  voluminous 
systems  of  logic  But  if  he  had  meant  that 
the  study  of  logic  was  of  no  use,  nor  de- 
served any  attention,  he  surely  would  not 
have  taken  the  pains  to  have  made  so  con- 
siderable an  addition  to  it  by  his  "  Essay 
on  the  Human  Understanding  **  and  by  his 
"  Thoughts  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Under- 
standing.** Nor  would  he  liave  remitted 
his  pupil  to  Chilling  worth,  the  acutest 
lot(ician  as  well  as  the  best  reasouer  of  his 
age ;  and  one  who,  in  innumerable  places 
of  his  excellent  book,  without  pedantry  even 
in  that  pedantic  age,  makes  the  happiest 
application  of  the  rules  of  logic,  for  unravel- 
ling the  sophistical  reasoning  of  his  anta- 
gonist. 

Our  reai*oning  power  makes  no  a])i»car- 
nncir  ill  infamn* ;   but  as  we  gruw   up.  it 


unfolds  itself  by  degrees,  like  the  bud  of  a 
tree.  When  a  child  first  draws  an  infer- 
ence, or  perceives  the  force  of  an  inference 
drawn  by  another,  we  may  call  this  the 
birth  of  his  reatnn ;  but  it  is  yet  like  a  new- 
born babe,  weak  and  tender;  it  must  be 
cherished,  carried  in  arms,  and  have  food 
of  easy  digestion,  till  it  gathers  strength. 

I  believe  no  man  remembers  the  birth  of 
his  reason  :  but  it  is  probable  that  his  de- 
cisions are  at  first  weak  and  wavering; 
and,  compared  with  that  steady  conviction 
which  ho  acquires  in  ripe  years,  are  like 
the  dawn  of  the  morning  compared  with 
noon-day.  We  see  that  the  reason  of 
children  yields  to  authority,  as  a  reed  to 
the  wind ;  nay,  that  it  clings  to  it,  and 
leans  upon  it,  as  if  conscious  of  its  own 
weakness. 

When  reason  acquires  such  strength  as 
to  stand  on  its  own  bottom,  without  the  aid 
of  autliDrity,  or  even  in  opposition  to  au- 
thority, this  may  be  called  its  manly  age. 
But,  in  most  men,  it  hardly  ever  arrives  at 
this  period.  Many,  by  their  situation  in 
life,  liavo  not  the  opportunity  of  cultivating 
their  rational  powers.  Many,  from  the 
habit  they  have  acquired  of  submitting  their 
opinions  to  the  authority  of  others,  or  from 
some  other  principle  which  operates  more 
powerfully  tlian  the  love  of  truth,  saflfer 
their  judgment  to  be  carried  along  to  the 
end  of  their  da^'s,  either  by  the  authority 
of  a  leader,  or  of  a  party,  or  of  the  multi- 
tude, or  by  their  own  passions.  Such  per- 
sons, however  learned,  however  acute,  may 
be  said  to  bo  all  their  daj's  children  in  un- 
derstanding. They  reason,  they  dispute, 
and  perluips  write ;  but  it  is  not  that  they 
may  find  the  truth,  but  tluit  they  may  de- 
fend opinions  which  have  descended  to 
them  bv  inheritance,  or  into  which  they 
have  fallen  by  accident,  or  been  led  by  af- 
fection. 

I  agree  with  Mr  Locke,  that  there  is  no 
study  better  fitted  to  exercise  and  strengthen 
the  reasoning  powers,  than  that  of  the  ma- 
thematical sciences — for  two  reasons :  first^ 
Because  there  is  no  other  branch  of  science 
which  gives  such  scope  to  long  and  accu- 
rate trains  of  reasoning  ;*  and,  secondly, 


•*  It  U  not  **  the  length  and  accuracy  of  ttt  tralna 
of  reaanninff"  that  roakc«  a  wteiicc>  a  profltable  cym. 
naatic  of  the  mind— for  thi«  i«  only  the  retult  of 
the  nature  ami  nccMiity  of  itn  matter— but  the 
amount  of  intellectual  eObrt  which  it  determines  In 
the  student.  Now  mathematics  are,  as  b  unlver«ally 
confessed,  the  easiest  qfatl  sciences :  th«r  perspicuity 
is  pxcessiTe;  and  thus  they  only  conduce  to  exercise 
the  patience  and  attention.  Mr  Stewart,  who  was  an 
eminent  m«thcmati-*ian  before  he  was  adiftlnKUished 
phiinso|>hvr,  m  ttie  admirable  chapter  of  his  **  Philo. 
so}ihy  of  the  Human  Mind."  entitlcil  *'  The  .Malhc 
matician,"  ilmiU  the  benefit  to  be  dcrired  fmm  the 
study  of  mathematics,  in  the  cultiration  of  ihc  men. 
tid  faculties,  to  the  power  of  continuous  attention 
which  it  contributes  to  excrci«e  ;  and  this  to  the  ex- 
press exclusion  of  the  mechanical  pnkceM  of  the  al- 
gcbraic  calculus.    "  Thi^  ctimiuaiut  ui   atteiaion," 
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Because,  in  mathematics  there  is  no  room 
for  authority,  nor  for  prejudice  of  any  kind, 
which  may  give  a  false  bias  to  the  judg- 
ment-• 

Wh6n  a  youth  of  moderate  parts  begins 
to  study  Euclid,  everything  at  first  is 
new  to  him.  His  apprehension  is  unsteady  ; 
his  judgment  is  feeble,  and  rests  partly  upon 
the  evidence  of  the  thing,  and  partly  upon 
the  authority  of  his  teacher.  But,  every 
time  he  goes  overthe  definitions,  theaxioms, 
the  elementary  propositions,  more  light 
breaks  in  upon  him ;  the  language  becomes 
familiar,  and  conveys  clear  and  steady  con- 
ceptions ;  the  judgment  is  confirmed ;  he 
begins  to  see  wliat  demonstration  is ;  and 
it  is  impossible  to  see  it  without  being 
charmed  with  it  He  perceives  it  to  be  a 
kind  of  evidence  that  has  no  need  of  au- 
thority to  strengthen  it.  He  finds  himself 
emancipated  from  that  bondage,  and  exults 
80  much  in  this  new  state  of  independence, 
that  he  spurns  at  anthority,  and  would 
have  demonstration  for  everything,  until  ex- 
perience teaches  him  that  this  is  a  kind  of 
evidence  which  cannot  be  had  in  most  things; 
and  that,  in  his  most  important  concerns, 
he  must  rest  contented  with  probability. 

As  he  goes  on  in  mathematics,  the  road 
of  demonstration  lieeomes  smooth  and  easy ; 
he  can  walk  in  it  firmly,  and  take  wider 
steps ;  and  at  last  he  acquires  the  habit, 
not  only  of  understanding  a  demonstration, 
but  of  discovering  and  demonstrating  ma- 
thematical truths. 

Thus  a  man,  without  rules  of  logic,  may 
acquire  a  habit  of  reasoning  justly  in  ma- 
thematics ;*t'  and  I  believe  ne  may,  bv  like 
means,  acquire  a  habit  of  reasoning  justly 
in  mechanics,  in  jurisprudence,  in  politics, 
or  in  any  other  science.  Good  sense,  good 
examples,  and  assiduous  exercise,  may  bring 


he  Mjt,  "  it  may  be  T>roper  to  add,  ic  to  be  acquired, 
not  by  practice  of  the  modern  methodi.  but  by  the 
study  ot  the  Greek  geometry  ;  more  particularly,  by 
nccuitoming  ourselves  to  pursue  long  trains  of  de- 
(noir  .ration,  without  availinR  ourselves  of  the  aid  of 
any  sensible  diagram^ :  the  thoughts  being  directed 
solely  to  those  ideal  d«'tineations  which  the  powers  of 
cunceptinn  and  of  memory  enable  us  to  form." 

Held  liltewise,  in  what  he  now  says  in  favour  of 
Mathematics  as  an  intellectual  exercise,  contem. 
I^t-  s  exclusively  the  ostentive  or  geometric  method. 
This  in  manifest,  not  only  from  the  necessary  mean. 
Ing  of  his  wordrt,  but  ul.>o  fVom  his  <*  flssay  on 
Quantity,"  in  which  he  says:  "Long  deductions  in 
aig«^ra  are,  for  the  most  part,  made,  not  so  much 
by  a  train  of  reasoning  in  the  mind,  as  by  a  kind  of 
artiflcial  [mechanical  ?]  operation  which  is  tmilt  on 
a  few  principles,"  Ac  On  the  pernicious  influcnre 
of  the  modern  analysis,  in  an  educational  point  of 
view,  many  philosophers  and  practical  instructors 
have  recorded  their  emphatic  testimonies.  On  this 
suliject.  see  Edinbnrf/h  Hnittr,  Na  lv6,  art  7.— h. 

*  There  is,  in  fact,  no  room  for  difference  of  «»pin. 
ion.  But  it  is  ditflcuit  to  see  how  we  can  be  trained 
to  reason  ri{^t,  by  a  science  in  which  there  is  no 
reasoni  girronp.— H. 

t  A  man  is  made  "  to  reason  justly  in  mathematics," 
in  the  same  manner  in  which  a  man  is  mad<'  tt>  w.ilk 
straight  in  a  ditch  -  II. 


a  man  to  reason  justly  and  acutely  in  his 
own  profession,  without  rules. 

But  if  any  man  think,  that,  from  this 
concession,  he  may  infer  the  inutility  of  lo- 
gic, he  betrays  a  great  want  of  that  art  by 
this  inference  ;  for  it  is  no  better  reasoning 
than  this,  That  because  a  man  may  go 
from  Edinburgh  to  London  by  the  way  of 
Paris,  tlierefore  any  other  road  is  useless. 

There  is  perhaps  no  practical  art  which 
may  not  be  acquired,  in  a  very  considerable 
degree,  by  example  and  practice,  without  re- 
ducing it  to  rules.  But  practice,  joined 
with  rules,  may  carry  a  man  on  in  his  art 
fiirther,  and  more  quickly,  than  practice 
without  rules.  Every  ingenious  artist 
knows  the  utility  of  having  his  art  reduced 
to  rules,  and  by  that  means  made  a  science. 
He  is  thereby  enlightened  in  his  practice, 
and  works  with  more  assurance.  By  rules, 
he  sometimes  corrects  his  own  errora,  and 
often  detects  the  errors  of  others ;  he  finds 
them  of  great  use  to  confirm  his  judgment, 
to  justify  what  is  right,  and  to  condemn 
what  is  wrong. 

Is  it  of  no  use  in  reasoning  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  various  powers  of  the 
human  understanding,  by  which  we  reason  ? 
Is  it  of  no  use  to  resolve  the  various  kinds 
of  reasoning  into  their  simple  elements,  and 
to  discover,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  the  rules 
by  which  these  elements  are  combined  in 
judging  and  in  reasoning  ?  Is  it  of  no  use 
to  mark  the  various  falUcies  in  reasonmg, 
by  which  even  the  most  ingenious  men 
have  been  led  into  error  ?  It  must  surely 
betray  great  want  of  underetanding,  to  think 
these  things  useless  or  unimportant  These 
are  the  things  which  Logicians  have  at- 
tempted, and  which  they  have  executed; 
not,  indeed,  so  completely  as  to  leave  no 
room  for  improvement,  but  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  give  very  considerable  aid  to  our 
reasoning  powers.  That  the  principles  laid 
down  with  regard  to  definition  and  division, 
with  regard  to  the  conversion  and  oppoHi- 
tion  of  propositions,  and  the  general  rules 
of  reasoning,  are  not  without  use,  is  suffi- 
ciently apparent  from  the  blunders  com- 
mitted by  those  who  disdain  any  acquaint- 
ance with  them.* 

*  I  am  aware,"  says  Baron  Degerando,  **  that  in 
presenting  the  sylloslsm  as  the  primarv  ami  easentul 
form  uf  reasoning,  I  run  counter  to  the  opinions  of 
modern  metaphytici^ns.  1  am  aware  that  the  very 
name  of  StfHoijitm  is  enough,  at  the  present  day,  to 
throw  a  sort  6t  ridicule  on  any  philonophical  work  in 
which  It  ventures  to  appear.  Men  have  reasoned 
frequently  so  ill  in  mood  and  figure,  thai  syllogism 
seems  to  have  for  ever  lost  its  credit.  Ncvertlieless, 
I  am  not  alraid  to  opt>ose  myself  to  these  preposses. 
linns ;  and  I  make  bold  to  maintnin  that,  on  this 
occasion,  our  nredfccuors  have  analyted  lietterthnn 
%et.  The  moderns  have  considered  leasoning  only 
as  clothed  in  the  external  and  sensible  forms  of 
speech  ;  the  ancients  have  obs(>rved  it  as  it  exists 
in  the  mind.  The  abuse  that  has  been  matte  of 
syllogi»in,  provex  nothing  against  its  nectaMity 
because  the  conniction  of  signs  Is  not  enough  to 
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Although  the  art  of  categorical  syllogism 
is  better  fitted  for  scholastfc  litigation  than 
ibr  real  improvement  in  knowledge,  it  is  a 
venerable  piece  of  antiquity,  and  a  great 
effort  of  human  genius.  We  admire  the 
pyramids  of  Egypt,  and  the  wall  of  China, 
though  useless  burdens  upon  the  earth  ; 
we  can  bear  the  most  minute  description  of 
them,  and  travel  hundreds  of  leagues  to 
see  them  :  if  any  person  should,  with  sac- 
rilegious hands,  destroy  or  deface  them,  his 
memory  would  be  had  in  abhorrence.  The 
predicaments  and  predicables,  the  rules  of 
syllogism,  and  the  topics,  have  a  like  title 
to  our  veneration  as  antiquities ;  they  are 
uncommon  efforts,  not  of  human  power, 
but  of  human  genius;  and  they  make  a 
remarkable  pori^  in  the  progress  of  human 
reason. 

The  prejudice  against  logic  has  probably 
been  strengthened  by  its  being  taught  too 
early  in  life.  Boys  are  often  taught  logic 
as  tiiey  are  taught  their  creed,  when  it  is 
an  exercise  of  memory  only,  without  under- 
standing. One  may  as  well  expect  to  un- 
derstand grammar  before  he  can  speak,  as 
to  understand  logic  before  he  can  reason. 
It  must  even  be  acknowledged,  that  com- 
monly we  are  capable  of  reasoning  in  mathe- 
matics more  early  than  in  logic.  The 
objects  presented  to  the  mind  in  this  science 
are  of  a  very  abstract  nature,  and  can  be 
distinctly  conceived  only  when  we  are  capa- 
ble of  attentive  reflection  upon  the  opera- 
tions of  our  own  understanding,  and  after 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  reason.  There 
may  be  an  elementary  logic,  level  to  the 
capacity  of  those  who  have  been  but  little 
exercised  in  reasoning ;  but  the  most  im- 
portant parts  of  this  science  require  a  ripe 
understanding,  capable  of  reflecting  upon 
its  own  operations.  Therefore,  to  make 
logic  the  first  branch  of  science  that  is  to 
1  e  taught,  is  an  old  error  that  ought  to  be 
corrected.* 


guarantee  the  concatenntion  of'iilcac,  and  thus,  as 
we  Mrc  about  to  see,  the  roind  may  err  i  1  a  reasoning 
the  beft  conformtd  to  lule.  'D-ough  it  may  be  use. 
less  to  enounce,  in  terms,  a  proposition  in  itself 
evident  and  simple,  thin  doc*  not  prove  that  sueh  pro. 
IMMition  ought  not  to  be  prcsentMl  to  the  mind  when 
reasonii'g,  in  order  toc&tablish  the  connection  or  the 
notions  which  it  compares.  Let  those  who  would 
reduce  all  reasoning  to  the  tliiihyrocme,  ask  thero. 
selves  how  a  firt  profiosition  ci'Uld  ccmiuct  them  10 
a  second,  if  the  undt-rsunding  did  not,  by  a  secret 
operation,  apprehend  the  nexus  of  tlx'ir  terms.  I^rt 
them  propose  their  cnth)meme  to  a  child,  or  a  man 
of  limited  understanding,  and  they  will  soon,  by 
being  compelled  to  restore,  in  their  discourse,  the 
*  omitted  proposition,  be  made  tosee  that  its  presence  in 
the  intellect  wa*  necessary  all  along,  and  that,  though 
not  exprcfesed  by  them,  it  was  always  uitderstood.** 

I  quote  thi^  acknowledgment  as  valuable  from  a 
philosopher  of  the  fcluioi  of  Condillac.  'I'o  adduce 
testimonies  from  the  followers  ol  Leibnitz  or  Kant, 
wuu!d  be  lupcrtluous.  In  Germany,  I»gic  has  aU 
wa)s  t)een  estimated  at  its  pniuer  value.— H. 

*  On  the  alMurdity  of  entetrngoii  theitudy  of  the 
sciences  of  rrffirtioft  before  concluding  the  study  of 
tbi-se  of  oltervalion^  see  above,  p.  4z0,  a,  iit-te  |.    To 


Section  II. 

OF  THE  ISiPKOVBMBNT  OF  LWilC. 

In  compositions  of  human  thought,  ex- 
pressed by  speech  or  by  writing,  whatever 
is  excellent  and  whatever  is  faulty  fall  with- 
in the  province,  either  of  grammar,  cfr  of 
rhetoric,  or  of  logic.  Propriety  of  expres- 
sion is  the  provmce  of  grammar;  grace, 
elegance,  and  force,  in  thought  and  m  ex- 
pression, are  the  province  of  rhetoric ;  just- 
ness and  accuracy  of  thought  are  the  pro- 
vince of  logic 

The  faults  in  composition,  therefore, 
which  £b11  under  the  censure  of  logic,  are 
obscure  and  indistinct  conceptions,  false 
judgment,  inconclusive  reasoning,  and  all 
improprieties  in  distinctions,  definitions, 
division,  or  method.  To  aid  our  rational 
powers  in  avoiding  these  faults,  and  in  at- 
taining the  opposite  excellencies,  is  the  end 
of  logic ;  and  whatever  there  is  in  it  that 
has  no  tendency  to  promote  this  end,  ought 
to  be  thrown  out 

The  rules  of  logic  being  of  a  very  abstract 
nature,  ought  to  be  illustrated  by  a  variety 
of  real  and  striking  examples  taken  from 
the  writings  of  good  authors.  It  is  both 
instructive  and  entertaining  to  observe  the 
virtues  of  accurate  composition  in  writers 
of  fame  :  we  cannot  see  tnem  without  being 
drawn  to  the  imitation  of  them,  in  a  more 
powerful  manner  than  we  can  be  by  dry 
rules.  Nor  are  the  faults  of  such  writers 
less  instructive  or  less  powerful  monitors. 
A  wreck  left  upon  a  shoal,  or  upon  a  rock, 
is  not  more  useful  to  the  sailor  than  the 
faults  of  good  writers,  when  set  up  to  view, 
are  to  those  who  come  after  them.  It  was 
a  happy  thought  in  a  late  ingenious  writer 
of  English  grammar,  to  collect  under  the 
sevenU  rules  examples  of  bad  English  found 
in  the  most  approved  authors.  It  were  to 
be  wished  that  the  rules  of  logic  were  illus- 
trated in  the  same  manner.  By  this  means, 
a  system  of  logic  would  become  a  reposi- 
tory, wherein  whatever  is  most  acute  in 
judging  and  in  reasoning,  whatever  is  most 
accurate  in  dividing,  distinguishing,  and 
defining,  should  be  Uid  up  and  disposed  in 
order  for  our  imitation,  and  wherein  the 
false  steps  of  eminent  authors  should  be 
recorded  for  our  admonition. 

After  men  had  laboured  in  the  search  of 
truth  near  two  thousand  years  by  the  help 
of  syllogisms.  Lord  Bacon  proposed  the 
method  of  induction,  as  a  more  effectual 
engine  for  that  purpose.  His  "  Novum 
Organum**  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  thoughts 


Mr  Stewart's  testimony  there  quoted,  might  be  added 
that  of  almoNt  every  competent  authority  in  itliica 
t  on.   See  Note  W.-ll 
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[chap.   VI. 


and  labours  uf  the  iuquisitive,  mora  re- 
markable aud  more  useml  than  that  which 
the  '*  Organon'*  of  Aristotle  had  given  be- 
fore, and  may  be  considered  as  a  second 
grand  era  in  the  pro^^ress  of  human  reason.  * 

The  art  of  syUogism  produced  number- 
less disputes,  and  numberless  sects  who 
fought  against  each  other  with  much  ani- 
mosit^  without  gaining  or  losins  ground, 
but  did  nothing  considerable  for  the  benefit 
of  human  life.  The  art  of  induction,  first 
delineated  by  Lord  Bacon,  produced  num- 
berless laboratories  and  observatories,  in 
which  nature  has  been  put  to  the  question 
by  thousands  of  experiments,  and  forced  to 
confess  many  of  her  secrets  that  before  were 
hid  from  mortals :  and,  by  these,  arts  have 
been  improved,  and  human  knowledge  won- 
derfully increased. 

In  reasoning  by  syllogism  from  general 
principles,  we  descend  to  a  conclusion  vir- 
tually contained  in  them.  The  process  of 
induction  is  more  arduous,  being  an  ascent 
from  particular  premises  to  a  general  oon- 
clusion-t  The  evidence  of  such  general 
conclusions  is  probable  only,  not  demon- 
strative :  but  when  the  induction  is  suffi- 
ciently copious,  and  carried  on  according 
to  the  rules  of  art,  it  forces  conviction  no 
less  than  demonstration  itself  does. 

The  greatest  part  of  human  knowledge 
rests  upon  evideuce  of  this  kind.  Indeed 
we  can  have  no  other  for  general  truths 
which  are  contingent  in  their  nature,  and 
depend  upon  the  will  and  ordination  of  the 
Maker  of  the  world.  He  governs  the  world 
he  has  made  by  general  laws  :  The  effects 
of  these  laws  in  particular  phsenomeiia  are 
open  to  our  observation ;  and,  by  observing 
a  train  of  uniform  effects  with  due  caution, 
we  may  at  last  decipher  the  kw  of  nature 
by  which  they  arc  regulated. 

Lord  Bacon  has  displayed  no  less  force 
of  genius  in  reducing  to  rules  this  method 
of  reasoning,  than  Aristotle  did  in  the  me- 
thod of  »y  I  logism.  [?]  His  *•  Novum  Or- 
ganum**  ought  therefore  to  be  held  as  a 
most  important  addition  to  the  ancient  logic. :^ 
Those  who  imderstand  it,  aud  enter  into 
its  spirit,  will  be  able  to  distinguish  the 
chaff  from  the  wheat  in  philosophical  dis- 
quisitions into  the  works  of  God.  They 
will  learn  to  hold  in  due  contempt  all  hy- 

*  The  Orgahon  (>r  Ariktotie  and  the  Organum 
ol  Kacon  aUnd  in  relalUm,  but  the  relation  uf  con- 
trariety: the  one  con«ider»  the  law*  under  which 
tke  9%U^  thinki ;  the  other  the  lawa  under  which 
tk€  olgM  it  to  be  l^nown.  To  compare  them  together 
if  therefore,  in  reality,  to  Cf-mpaic  tngetlier  quanti. 
tiei  of  diffbfent  Sfieciet.  Each  |>n>)Ktan  a  dtfti'ri'nt 
end  .  both,  in  different  way*,  are  iiM-riil ;  and  btith 
cmght  to  be  atciduoutiy  studied.—  H. 

t  Induction  i«  always  anylliigiMn.  But  wu  must 
dlitiiiguith  two  induction«->a  y^rmt?/  and  a  material. 
The  cwnlucion  of  theH>  ha»  led  to  great  confusion. 
Butnfihi.not  hereof  I. 

^  It  ia  not  of  a  logical  ar./umentat  all,  tf  we  limir 
the  domain  of  l(>gic  to  thr./hrm  o/thoiipht.^ll. 


potheses  and  theories,  the  creatures  of  hu- 
man imagination,  and  to  respect  nothing  but 
facts  sufficiently  vouched,  or  conclusions 
drawn  from  them  by  a  fair  and  chaste  in- 
terpretation of  nature. 

Most  arts  have  been  reduced  to  rules, 
after  they  had  been  brought  to  a  consider- 
able degree  of  perfection  by  the  natural  sa- 
gacity of  artists ;  and  the  rules  have  been 
drawn  from  the  best  examples  of  the  art 
that  had  been  before  exhibited ;  but  the 
art  of  philosophical  induction  was  delineated 
by  Lord  Bacon  in  a  very  ample  manner, 
before  the  world  had  seen  any  tolerable 
example  of  it.*  This,  although  it  adds 
t^reatly  to  the  merit  of  the  author,  must 
luive  produced  some  obscurity  in  the  work, 
and  a  defect  of  proper  examples  for  illus- 
tration. This  defect  may  now  be  easily 
supplied  from  those  authors  who,  in  their 
philosophical  disquisitions,  have  the  most 
strictly  pursued  the  path  pointed  out -in  the 
'*  Novum  Organum.'*  Among  these.  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  appears  to  hold  the  first 
rauk;  having,  in  the  third  book  of  his 
"  Principia,**  and  in  his  "  Optics,'*  had  the 
rules  of  the ''  Novum  Organum**  constantly 
in  his  eye. 

I  think  Lord  Bacon  was  also  the  first 
who  endeavoured  to  reduce  to  a  system  the 
prejudices  or  biasses  of  the  mmd,  which 
are  the  causes  of  false  judgment,  and  which 
he  calls  the  idoU  q^  ihe  human  underttaruU 
ing.  Some  late  writers  of  logic  have  very 
properly  introduced  this  into  their  system  ; . 
but  it  deserves  to  be  more  copiou-ly  hand- 
led, and  to  be  illustrated  by  real  examples. 

It  is  of  great  consequence  to  accurate 
reasoning  to  distinguish  first  principles 
which  are  to  be  ti^en  for  granted,  from 
propositions  which  require  proof.  All  the 
real  kiiowledge  of  mankind  may  be  divided 
into  two  i)arts :  The  first  consisting  of  self- 
evident  propositions  ;  the  second,  of  those 
which  are  deduced  by  just  reasoning  from 
self-evident  propositions.  The  line  that 
divides  these  two  parts  ought  to  be  marked 
as  distinctly  as  possible ;  and  the  principles 
that  are  self-evident  reduced,  as  far  as  can 
be  done,  to  general  axioms.  This  has  been 
done  in  mathematics  from  the  beginning, 
and  has  tended  greatly  to  the  emolumeut 
of  that  science.  It  has  lately  been  done  in 
natural  philosophy :  and  by  tliis  means 
that  science  has  advanced  more  in  an  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years,  than  it  had  done  be- 
fore in  two  thousand.  Every  science  is  in 
an  unformed  Htate  until  its  first  principles 
are  asccrtaineil ;  after  which,  it  advances 
regularly,  and  secures  the  ground  it  lias 
gained- 

*  One  of  the  most  perfect  examples  of  a  genuine 
induction  is  that  atlorded  by  Bacon's  contemporary, 
(ialilot;  but  (Jalil<Nt'«  practiCs'  was  anterior  to  Ba- 
ron's picrq»t.— H. 
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Althougb  first  principles  do  not  admit  of 
direct  proof,  yet  there  must  be  certain  marks 
and  characters  by  which  those  that  are 
truly  snch  may  be  distinguished  from  coun- 
terfeits. These  marks  ou^ht  to  be  described 
and  applied  to  distinguish  the  genuine  from 
the  spurious. 

In  the  ancient  philosophy,  there  is  a 
redundance,  rather  than  a  defect,  of  first 
principles.  Many  things  were  assumed 
under  that  character  without  a  just  title- 
That  nature  abhors  a  vacuum  ;  that  bodies 
do  not  gravitate  in  their  proper  place ;  tlut 
the  heavenly  bodies  undergo  no  change; 
that  they  move  in  perfect  circles,  and  with 
an  equable  motion  :  such  principles  as  these 
were  assumed  in  the  Peripatetic  philosophy 
without  proof,  as  if  they  were  self-evident. 

Des  Cartes,  sensible  of  this  weakness  in 
the  ancient  philosophy,  and  desirous  to 
guard  against  it  in  his  own  system,  resolved 
to  admit  notliing  until  his  assent  was  forced 
by  irresistible  evidence.  The  first  thing 
which  he  found  to  be  certain  and  evident 
vras,  that  he  thought,  and  reasoned,  and 
doubted.  Ue  found  himself  under  a  ne- 
cessity of  believing  the  existence  of  those 
mental  operations  of  which  he  was  con- 
scious ;  and  having  thus  found  sure  footing 
in  this  one  principle  of  contciousness,  he 
rested  satisfied  with  it,  hoping  to  be  able  to 
build  the  whole  fabric  of  his  knowledge 
upon  it ;  like  Archimedes,  who  wanted  but 
one  fixed  point  to  move  the  whole  earth. 
But  the  foundation  was  too  narrow ;  and 
in  his  progress  he  unawares  assumes  many 
things  less  evident  than  those  which  he 
attempts  to  prove.  Although  he  was  not 
able  to  suspect  the  testimony  of  conscious- 
ness, yet  he  thought  the  testimony  of  sense, 
of  memory,  and  of  every  other  fiusulty, 
might  be  suspected,  and  ought  not  to  be 
received  until  proof  was  brought  that  they 
are  not  fallacious.  Therefore  he  applies 
these  faculties,  whose  character  b  yet  in 
question,  to  prove,  That  there  is  an  infinitely 
perfect  Bein^,  who  made  him,  and  who 
made  his  senses,  his  memory,  his  reason, 
and  all  his  faculties  ;  that  this  Being  is  no 
deceiver,  and  therefore  could  not  give  him 
faculties  that  are  falbicious;  and  that  on 
this  account  they  deserve  credit 

It  is  strange  that  this  philosopher,  who 
found  himself  under  a  necesnty  of  yielding 
to  the  testimony  of  consciousness,  did  not 
find  the  same  necessity  of  yielding  to  the 
testimony  of  his  senses,  his  memoir,  and 
his  understanding ;  and  that,  while  he  was 
certain  that  he  doubted  and  reasoned,  he 
was  uncertain  whether  two  and  three  made 


five,  and  whether  he  was  dreaming  or  awake. 
It  is  more  strange  that  so  acute  a  rcasoner 
should  not  perceive  that  his  whole  train  of 
reasoning,  to  prove  that  his  faculties  were 
not  falUusious,  was  mere  sophistry ;  for,  if 
his  faculties  were  fallacious,  they  might 
deceive  him  in  this  train  of  reasoning ;  and 
so  the  conclusion.  That  they  were  not  fal- 
lacious, was  only  the  testimony  of  his  faculties 
in  their  own  favour,  and  might  be  a  fallacy. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  any  reason  for  dis- 
trusting our  other  faculties,  that  will  not 
reach  consciousness  itself.*  And  he  who 
distrusts  the  faculties  of  judmng  and  reason- 
ing which  God  hath  given  him,  must  even 
rest  in  his  scepticism  till  he  come  to  a  sound 
mind,  or  until  God  give  him  new  faculties 
to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  old.  If  it  be  not 
a  first  principle,  that  our  faculties  are  not  fiil- 
lacious,  we  must  be  absolute  sceptics ;  for 
this  principle  is  incapable  of  a  proof;  and  if 
it  is  not  certain,  nothing  else  can  be  certain. 

Since  the  time  of  Des  Cartes,  it  has  been 
fashionable  with  those  who  dealt  in  abstract 
philosophv,  to  employ  their  invention  in 
finding  philosophical  arguments,  either  to 
prove  those  truths  which  ought  to  be  re- 
ceived as  first  principles,  or  to  overturn 
them :  and  it  is  not  easy  to  say,  whether 
the  authority  of  first  principles  is  more  hurt 
by  the  first  of  these  attempts,  or  by  the 
Ust ;  for  such  principles  can  stand  secure 
only  upon  their  own  bottom  ;  and  to  place 
them  upon  any  other  foundation  than  that 
of  their  intrinsic  evidence,  is  in  effect  to 
overturn  them. 

I  have  hitely  -f*  met  with  a  very  sensible 
and  judicious  treatise,  wrote  by  Father 
Buffier  about  fifty  years  ago,  concerning 
first  principles  and  the  source  of  human 
judgments,  which,  with  great  propriety,  he 
prefixed  to  his  treatise  of  logic.  And  in- 
deed I  apprehend  it  is  a  subject  of  such 
consequence,  that,  if  inquisitive  men  can  be 
brought  to  the  same  unanimity  ui  the  first 
principles  of  the  other  sciences  as  in  those 
ofmathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  (and 
why  should  we  despair  of  a  general  agree- 
meut  in  things  that  are  self-evident  ?)  this 
might  be  considered  as  a  third  grand  era  in 
the  progress  of  human  reason 

*  Two  thinn  muM  be  dtetinguMied  in  ConaeloiM. 
nett— the  reality  of  the  phenomenon,  and  the  truth 
of  what  the  nhanomenon  rouchet.  Of  the  iorn»er« 
•ccpUcinn  is  impoMble,  because  the  doubt  impUes  a 
oontradicti(in.  Of  the  latter,  scepticism  is  always  pos. 
kible,  twcause  it  does  not  immedutely  subTcrt  itself. 
-H. 

t  'I1iis  would  seem  to  prove  that  Reid  was  not 
aware  of  Buflier's  treiUlse  on  Firkt  Truths,  when  he 
wrote  his  «  Inouiry  j"  as  indeed,  nrom  internal  evi. 
dence,  is  probable.— H. 
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"SoTic-^The  following  paragraph  ihould  have  formed  the  conclusion  of  Chapter  11,^ 
Sfction  4 — Ou  Deflnitioos.  It  had  been  omitted  in  the  editions  of  this  treatise  published 
apart  from  Lord  Karnes's  *'  SketchesJ*"*  One  of  these  was  the  copy  given  to  the  printer  ; 
the  proqf  wasy  however^  always  collated  with  the  two  authentic  editions^  and  the  various 
unauthorized  changes  which  had  been  subsequently  introduced  int)  the  text  carefully  ejr- 
punged.  It  was  found  impossible^  however ^  to  restore  this  passage  to  its  Ofmnectiony  with' 
nut  deranging  several  sheets  which  had  been  s  t  up  together, — H. 

If  Aristotle  had  understood  those  principles,  many  of  his  definitions,  which  furnish 
matter  of  triumph  to  his  enemies,  had  never  seen  the  light ;  let  us  impute  them  to  tho 
times  rather  than  to  the  man.  The  sublime  Plato,  it  is  said,  thought  it  necessary  to 
haye  the  definition  of  a  man,  and  could  find  none  better  than  Animal  imphime  bipes  ; 
upon  which  Diogenes  sent  to  his  school  a  cock  with  his  feathers  plucked  ofi*,  desiring  to 
know  whether  it  was  a  man  or  not 


AS 

ESSAY 

ON 

QUANTITY;* 

OCCASIONED  BY  READING  A  TREATISE 

IN  WHICH 

SIMPLE    AND   COMPOUND   RATIOS 

ARK  APPLlkl)  TO 

VIRTUE   AND    MERIT. 


SiscB  it  is  thought  that  mathematical 
demonstration  carries  a  peculiar  evidence 
along  with  it,  which  leaves  no  room  for 
fiirther  dispute,  it  may  -be  of  some  use,  or 
entertainment  at  least,  to  inquire  to  what 
subjects  this  kind  of  proof  may  be  applied. 

Mathematics  contain  properly  the  dix- 
trine  of  measure;  and  the  object  of  this 
science  is  commonly  said  to  be  Quantity; 
therefore,  quantity  ought  to  be  defined,  what 
may  be  measured.  Those  who  have  de- 
fined quantity  to  be  whatever  is  capable  of 
more  or  less,  have  given  too  wide  a  notion 
of  it,  which,  it  is  apprehended,  has  led  some 
persons  to  apply  mathematical  reasoning  to 
subjects  that  do  not  admit  of  it.  Pain  and 
pleasure  admit  of  various  degrees,  but  who 
can  pretend  to  measure  them  ? 

Whatever  has  quantity,  or  is  measurable, 
must  be  made  up  of  parts,  which  bear  pro- 
portion to  each  other,  and  to  the  whole ;  so 


that  it  may  be  increased  by  addition  of  like 
parts,  and  diminished  by  subtraction,  may 
be  multiplied  and  divided,  and,  in  short, 
may  bear  any  proportion  to  another  quan- 
tity of  the  same  kmd,  that  one  line  or  num- 
ber can  bear  to  another.  That  this  is  es- 
sential to  all  mathematical  quantity,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  first  elements  of  algebra, 
which  treats  of  quantity  in  general,  or  of 
those  relations  and  properties  which  are 
common  to  all  kinds  of  quantity.  Every 
algebraical  quantity  is  supposed  capable, 
not  only  of  being  increased  and  diminished, 
but  of  being  exactly  doubled,  tripled,  halved, 
or  of  bearing  any  assignable  proportion  t<i 
another  quantity  of  the  same  kind.  This, 
then,  is  the  characteristic  of  quantity ; 
whatever  has  this  property  may  be  adopted 
into  mathematics ;  and  its  quantity  and  re- 
lations may  be  measured  with  mathematical 
accuracy  and  certainty. 


'f  Thin  Evay  was  originally  published  in  the  Trans.ictions  of  the  Ro>al  Society  of  London,  roL  xlr., 
annf>,  174a    On  the  occaalon  or  the  paper,  tee  above,  \\  S  ;  and  Stewnrt't  elements,  11.  53D. 

'J'hii  is  Kcid's  earliest  publiration :  aitd  it  is  curious  that  Kant  should,  in  the  preceding  year,  have  also 
ushered  into  ihc  world  his  first  regular  work,  and  on  a  nimilar  subject;  that  work,  too,  containiug  a  refuta. 
tion  of  the  Leibnitzian  estimate  of  velocity.  I  refer  to  hU  *'  Thoughts  on  the  True  Mcasuc  ol  Living 
Forcit.'* 

This  is  not  the  only  parallel  between  the  two  philosc^hers,  wlio.  with  sundry  striking  contrasts,  presented  ttill 
more  remarkable  siinictritios  The  docti  ines  of  both,  however  difliirent  in  external  character  and  in  iiarticu. 
lar  opinions,  were  of  a  kindred  spit  it :  they  had  a  common  origin,  a«  recoils  against  the  scepticism  of  Hume ; 
the  same  dominant  nwult,  in  the  cstabli«hment  of  certain  ultimate  laws  ot  specula'lon  and  practice;  and  the 
»ame  tendency,  in  restraining  the  intellectual  pride,  and  elevating  the  moral  dignity  of  man.  Each,  in  a 
difTerent  sphere,  was  at  the  he^A  i  f  a  groat  icientiflc  determination ;  both  were  distinguishi'd  rather  for 
philosophical  originality  and  indrpendence,  than  for  the  extent  of  their  philosophical  learning ;  and,  flnallv, 
(may  i  a<ia  ?)  both  were  Scotch  men— Kcid  by  birth,  Kant  (Cat  i)  liy  proximate  dcstTut.— 11. 
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There  are  some  quantities  wliieli  mav  bo 
called  proper,  and  others  improper.  This 
distinction  is  taken  notice  of  by  Aristotle ; 
but  it  deserves  some  explanation.  That 
properly  is  quantity  which  is  measured  Ity 
its  own  kimi;  or  which,  of  its  own  nature, 
is  capable  of  being  doubled  or  tripled,  with- 
out takinn;  in  any  quantity  of  a  different 
kind  as  a  measure  of  it 

Improper  quantity  is  tliat  which  cannot 
be  measured  by  its  own  kind;  but  to  which 
we  assign  a  measure  by  the  means  of  some 
proper  quantity  that  is  related  to  it.  Thus 
Telocity  of  motion,  when  we  consider  it  by 
itself,  cannot  be  measured.  We  may  per- 
ceive one  body  to  move  faster,  another 
slower ;  but  we  can  have  no  distinct  idea  of 
a  proportion  or  ratio  between  their  veloci- 
ties, without  taking  in  some  quantity  of  an- 
other kind  to  measure  them  by.  Having, 
therefore,  observed,  that  by  a  greater  velo- 
city a  greater  space  is  passed  over  in  the 
same  time,  by  a  less  velocity  a  less  space, 
aud  by  nn  equal  velocity  an  equal  space ; 
we  hence  learn  to  measure  velocity  by  the 
space  passed  over  in  a  given  time,  and  to 
reckon  it  to  be  in  exact  proportion  to  that 
space :  and  having  once  assigned  this  mea- 
sure to  it,  we  can  then,  and  not  till  then, 
conceive  one  velocity  to  be  exactly  double, 
or  half,  or  in  any  other  proportion  to 
another;  we  may  then  introduce  it  into 
mathematical  reasoning  without  danger  of 
confusion  or  error,  and  may  also  use  it  as  a 
measure  of  other  improper  quantities. 

All  the  kinds  of  proper  quantity  wo 
know,  nwy  perhaps  be  reduced  to  these 
four,  extcnsinn,  durationy  number y  and  pro- 
portion. Though  proportion  be  measurable 
in  its  own  nature,  and,  therefore,  has  pro- 
per quantity,  yet  as  things  cannot  have 
proportion  which  have  not  quantity  of  some 
other  kind,  it  follows,  that  whatever  has 
quantity  must  have  it  in  one  or  other  of 
these  three  kinds,  rxtension,  durationy  or 
nnmbrr.  These  are  the  measures  of  them- 
selves, and  of  all  things  else  that  are  mea- 
surable. 

Number  is  applicable  to  some  things,  to 
which  it  is  not  commonly  applied  by  the 
vulgar.  Thus,  by  attentive  consideration, 
lots  and  chances  of  various  kinds  appear  to 
be  made  up  of  a  determinate  number  of 
chances  that  are  allowed  to  be  equal ;  and 
by  numbering  these,  the  values  and  propor- 
tions of  those  which  are  compounded  of 
them  may  be  demonstrated. 

Velocity y  the  qtiantity  of  motion,  density, 
elasticifyy  the  vis  insita  and  impressOy  the 
various  kinds  of  centripetal  forces,  and  dif- 
ferent orders  of  Jluxiousy  are  all  impro|>er 
quantities ;  which,  therefore,  ought  not  to 
bo  admitted  into  mathcinaticH,  without  hav- 
ing a  measure  of  them  assij^ned.  The 
mtiasurc  of  an   iinpro]>er  quantity  onglit 


always  to  be  included  in  the  definition  of 
it ;  for  it  is  the  giving  it  a  measure  that 
makes  it  a  proper  subject  of  mathematical 
reasoning.  If  all  mathematicians  had  con- 
sidered this  as  carefully  as  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton appears  to  have  done,  some  labour  had 
been  saved  both  to  themselves  and  to 
their  readers.  That  great  man,  whose  clear 
and  comprehensive  understanding  appears 
even  in  his  definitions,  having  frequent  oc- 
casion to  treat  of  such  improper  quantities, 
never  fails  to  define  them  so  as  to  give 
a  measure  of  them,  either  in  propi>r  quan- 
tities, or  in  such  as  had  a  known  measure- 
Th'ia  may  be  seen  in  the  definitions  prufixed 
to  his  '*  Principia  Philosophiie  Natural  is 
Mathematica.** 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  how  many  kinds  of 
improper  quantity  may,  in  time,  be  intro- 
duced into  mathematics,  or  to  what  new 
subjects  measures  may  be  applied;  but 
this,  I  think,  we  may  conclude,  that  there 
is  no  foundation  in  nature  for,  nor  can  any 
valuable  end  be  served,  by  applying  measure 
to  anything  but  what  has  these  /tro  j.ruper. 
ties  t—  First,  //  must  admit  of  degrees  of 
greater  and  less  ;  Secondly,  //  must  U  asso- 
ciated with  or  rdnted  to  aomething  tfuit  has 
proper  quantity y  so  as  th*it  whtn  one  is  in- 
creasedy  thr  other  is  incremed  ;  when  one  is 
diminished,  the  other  is  diminished  also  ; 
and  every  degree  of  the  one  must  have  a  de- 
terminate  magnitude  or  quantity  of  (he  other 
corresj>onding  to  it. 

It  sometimes  happens,  tliat  we  have  occa- 
sion to  apply  different  measures  to  the  same 
thing.  Centripetal  furce,  as  defined  by 
Newton,  may  bo  measured  in  various  ways ; 
he  hiniHi'lf  gives  different  measures  of  it, 
and  distinguishes  them  by  different  names, 
as  mav  be  seen  in  the  above-mentioned 
definitions. 

In  reality.  Dr  M.*  conceives,  that  the 
applying  of  measures  to  things  that  properly 
have  not  quantity,  is  only  a  fiction  or  arti- 
fice of  the  mind,  for  enabling  us  to  conceive 
more  easily,  and  more  distmctly  to  express 
and  demonstrate,  the  properties  and  rela- 
tions of  those  things  tliat  have  real  quantity. 
The  propositions  contained  in  the  first  two 
books  of  Newton*s ''  Principia**  might  per- 
haps bo  expressed  and  demonstrated  with- 
out those  various  measures  of  motion,  and 
of  centripetal  and  impressed  forces  which 
he  uses;  but  this  would  occasion  such  in- 
tricate and  perplexed  circumlocutions,  and 
such  a  tedious  length  of  denionHtmtionH,  as 
would  frighten  any  sober  perbon  from  at- 
tempting to  read  them. 

From  the  nature  of  quantity,  we  may  see 
what  it  is  that  gives  mathematics  such  ad- 
vantage over  other  sciences,  in  clearness 
and  certainty;   munely,  that  quantity  ad- 
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mits  of  a  niucli  ^rcntiT  variety  of  relations 
tlian  any  other  Bulgcot  of  human  n'aM)iiiiig ; 
and,  at  the  panic  time,  every  relation  or 
proportion  of  quantities  may,  by  tlie  help  of 
lines  aud  nuinljcrs,  be  80  distinctly  defined 
as  to  be  easily  distin(;uiHhe<l  from  all  others, 
without  any  danger  of  mistake.  Hence  it  is 
that  we  are  able  to  trace  its  relations  through 
a  long  process  of  reasoning,  and  with  a 
perspicuity  and  accuracy  which  we  in  vain 
expect  in  subjects  not  capable  of  mensura- 
tion. 

Extended  quantities,  such  a<(  lines,  sur- 
faces, and  solids,  besides  what  they  have  in 
common  with  all  other  quantities,  have  this 
peculiar,  that  their  parts  have  a  particular 
place  aud  disposition  among  themselves :  a 
line  may  not  only  bear  any  assignable  pro- 
portion to  another,  in  length  or  magnitude, 
but  lines  of  the  same  length  nmy  vary  in 
the  disposition  of  their  parts ;  one  may  be 
straight,  another  may  be  part  of  a  curve 
of  any  kin:l  or  dimension,  of  which  there  is 
an  endless  variety.  The  like  may  be  said 
of  surfaces  and  solids.  So  that  extended 
quantities  admit  of  no  less  variety  with  re- 
gard to  their  form,  tlian  with  regard  to  their 
magnitude  ;  and  as  their  various  forms  may 
be  exactly  defined  and  measured,  no  less 
than  their  magnitudes,  hence  it  is  tliat  geo- 
metry, which  treats  of  extended  quantity, 
leads  us  into  a  much  greater  compass  and 
variety  of  reasoning  than  any  other  branch 
of  mathematics.  Long  deductions  in  alge- 
bra, for  the  most  part,  arc  made,  not  so 
much  by  a  train  of  reasoning  in  the  mind, 
as  by  an  artificial  kind  of  operation,  which 
is  built  on  a  few  very  simple  principles ; 
but  in  geometry  we  may  build  one  proposi- 
tion on  another,  a  third  upon  that,  and  so 
on,  without  ever  coming  to  a  limit  which 
we  cannot  exceed.  The  properties  of  the 
more  simple  figures  can  hardly  be  exhausted, 
much  less  those  of  the  more  ctmiplex  ones. 

It  may  be  deduced  from  what  has  been 
f^aid  above,  that  mathematical  evidence  is 
ah  evidence  8ui  generis,  not  competent  to 
any  proposition  which  does  not  express  a 
relation  of  things  measurable  by  lines  or 
numbers.  All  proper  quantity  may  be 
measured  by  thene,  and  improper  quantities 
must  be  measured  by  thoBC  that  arc  proper. 

There  are  many  things  capable  of  more 
and  less,  which,  perhaps,  arc  not  capable  of 
mensuration.  Tastes,  smells,  the  sensa- 
tions of  heat  and  cold,  beauty,  pleasure,  all 
the  afiections  and  appetites  of  the  mind, 
wisdom,  folly,  and  most  kinds  of  proba- 
bility, with  many  other  things  too  tedious 
to  enumerate,  admit  of  degrees,  but  have 
not  yet  been  reduced  to  measure,  nor,  per- 
haps, ever  can  be.*  I  say,  most  kinds  of 
probability,  because  one  kind  of  it — viz-,  the 


*  Wh^t  would  Rc(J  now  »ay  to  the  llfrhartian 
I'tycholofy  ?— tl. 


probabilityof  chances— is  properly  measur- 
able by  number,  as  observed  above. 

Though  attempts  have  In^en  made  to 
apply  mathematical  reasoning  to  some  of 
these  things,  and  the  quantity  of  virtue 
and  merit  in  actions  has  been  measured  by 
simple  and  compound  ratios ;  yet  Dr  M. 
does  not  think  that  any  real  knowledge  has 
been  struck  out  this  way ;  it  may,  perhaps, 
if  discreetly  used,  be  a  help  to  dis^course  on 
these  subjects,  liy  pleasing  the  imagination, 
and  illustrating  what  is  already  known ;  but 
till  our  afi*ectious  and  appetites  shall  them- 
selves be  reduced  to  quantity,  and  exact 
measures  of  their  various  degrees  be  as- 
signed, in  vain  shall  we  essay  to  measure  vir- 
tue and  merit  by  them.  This  is  only  to  ring 
changes  on  words,  and  to  make  a  show  (^ 
mathematical  reasoning,  without  advancing 
one  step  in  real  knowledge. 

Dr  M.  apprehends  tliat  the  account  given 
of  the  nature  of  proper  and  improper  quan- 
tity, may  also  throw  some  light  on  the 
controversy  about  the  force  of  moving 
bodies,  which  long  exercised  the  pens  (^ 
many  mathematicians,  and,  perhaps,  is 
rather  dropped  tlian  ended,  to  the  no  small 
scandal  of  mathematics,  which  has  always 
boasted  of  a  degree  of  evidence  inconsistent 
with  debates  that  can  bo  brought  to  no 


Though  philosophers  on  both  sides  agree 
with  each  other  and  with  the  vulgar  in  this, 
that  the  force  of  a  moving  body  is  the  same 
while  its  velocity  is  the  same,  is  increased 
when  its  velocity  is  increased,  and  dimi- 
nished when  that  is  diminished :  but  this 
vague  notion  of  force,  in  which  both  sides 
agree,  though  perhaps  sufficient  for  com- 
mon discourse,  yet  is  not  sufficient  to  nuike 
it  a  subject  of  mathematical  reasoning :  in 
order  to  that,  it  must  be  more  accurately 
defined,  and  so  defined  as  to  give  us  a 
measure  of  it,  that  we  may  understand  what 
is  meant  by  a  double  or  a  triple  force.  The 
ratio  of  one  force  to  another  cannot  be  per- 
ceived but  by  a  measure ;  and  that  measure 
must  be  settled,  not  by  mathematical  reason- 
ing, but  by  a  definition.  Let  any  one  con- 
sider force  without  relation  to  any  other 
quantity,  and  see  whether  he  can  conceive 
one  force  exactly  double  to  another ;  I  am 
sure  I  cannot,  says  he,  nor  shall,  till  1  shall 
be  endowed  with  some  new  faculty ;  for  I 
know  nothing  '  f  force  but  by  its  eflects,  and 
therefore  can  measure  it  only  by  its  effects. 
Till  force  then  is  defined,  and  by  that  de- 
finition a  measure  of  it  assigned,  we  fight  in 
the  dark  about  a  vague  id(>a,  which  is  not 
sufficiently  determined  to  be  admitted  into 
any  mathematical  proposition.  And  when 
such  a  definition  is  given,  the  controversy 
will  presently  be  ended. 

Of  the  Newtonian  Measure  qf  Force.'-' 
You  say,  the  force  of  a  body  in  motion  is  as 
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There  are  some  quantities  which  may  he 
called  proper,  and  others  improper.  This 
distinction  is  taken  notice  of  by  Aristotle ; 
but  it  deserves  some  explanation.  That 
properly  is  quantity  which  is  measured  Uy 
0$  own  kirni;  or  which,  of  its  own  nature, 
18  capable  of  being  doubled  or  tripled,  with- 
out taking;  in  any  quantity  of  a  different 
kind  as  a  measure  of  it 

Improper  quantity  is  that  which  cannot 
be  measured  by  its  own  kind;  but  to  which 
we  assign  a  measure  by  the  means  of  some 
proper  quantity  that  is  related  to  it.  Thus 
velocity  of  motion,  when  we  consider  it  by 
itself,  cannot  be  measured.  We  may  per- 
ceive one  body  to  move  faster,  another 
slower ;  but  we  can  have  no  distinct  idea  of 
a  proportion  or  ratio  between  their  veloci- 
ties, without  taking  in  some  quantity  of  an- 
other kind  to  measure  them  by.  Having, 
therefore,  observed,  that  by  a  greater  velo- 
city a  fipreater  space  is  passed  over  in  the 
same  time,  by  a  less  velocity  a  less  space, 
and  by  an  equal  velocity  an  equal  space ; 
we  hence  learn  to  measure  velocity  by  the 
space  passed  over  in  a  given  time,  and  to 
reckon  it  to  be  in  exact  proportion  to  that 
space :  and  having  once  assigned  this  mea- 
sure to  it,  we  can  then,  and  not  till  then, 
oonceive  one  velocity  to  be  exactly  double, 
or  half,  or  in  any  other  proportion  to 
another;  we  may  then  introduce  it  into 
mathematical  reasoning  without  danger  of 
confusion  or  error,  and  may  also  use  it  as  a 
measure  of  other  improper  quantities. 

All  the  kinds  or  proper  quantity  we 
know,  may  perhaps  be  reduced  to  these 
four,  estensinn,  duratioHy  number,  and  pro- 
portion.  Though  proportion  be  measurable 
in  its  own  nature,  and,  therefore,  has  pro- 
per quantity,  yet  as  things  cannot  have 
proportion  which  have  not  quantity  of  some 
other  kind,  it  follows,  that  whatever  has 
quantity  must  have  it  in  one  or  other  of 
these  three  kinds,  extension,  duration,  or 
nnmbrr.  These  are  the  measures  of  them- 
selves, and  of  all  things  else  that  are  mea- 
surable. 

Number  is  applicable  to  some  things,  to 
which  it  is  not  commonly  applied  by  the 
vulgar.  Thus,  by  attentive  consideration, 
lots  and  chances  of  various  kinds  appear  to 
be  made  up  of  a  determinate  number  of 
chances  that  are  allowed  to  be  equal ;  and 
by  numbering  these,  the  values  and  propor- 
tions of  those  which  are  compounded  of 
them  may  be  demonstrated. 

Velocity,  the  quantity  of  motion,  density, 
etasticify,  the  vis  insita  aud  impressa,  the 
various  kinds  of  centripetal  forces,  and  dif- 
ferent orders  of  fturions,  are  all  inipn)[)cr 
quantities ;  which,  therefore,  ought  not  to 
be  admitted  into  matlicmatlcH,  without  linv- 
ing  a  measure  of  them  asbigiieJ.  The 
measure  of  an   improper  quantity  ougli! 


always  to  be  included  in  the  definition  of 
it ;  for  it  is  the  giving  it  a  measure  thai 
makes  it  a  proper  subject  of  mathematical 
reasoning.  If  all  mathematicians  had  con- 
sidered this  as  carefully  as  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton appears  to  have  done,  some  labour  had 
been  saved  both  to  themselves  and  to 
their  readers.  That  great  man,  whose  clear 
and  comprehensive  imderstauding  appears 
even  in  his  definitions,  having  frequent  oc- 
casion to  treat  of  such  improper  quantities, 
never  fails  to  define  them  so  as  to  give 
a  measure  of  them,  either  in  proper  quan- 
tities, or  in  such  as  had  a  known  measure. 
This  may  be  seen  in  the  definitions  prefixed 
to  his  '*  Principia  Philosophic  Naturalis 
Mathematica.** 

It  \a  not  easy  to  say  how  many  kinds  of 
improper  quantity  may,  in  time,  be  intro- 
duced into  mathematics,  or  to  what  new 
subjects  measures  may  be  applied;  but 
tliis,  I  think,  we  may  conclude,  that  there 
is  no  foundation  in  nature  for,  nor  can  any 
valuable  end  bo  served,  by  applying  measure 
to  anything  but  what  has  these  two  proper^ 
ties :—  First,  //  must  admit  of  degrees  of 
greater  and  less  ;  Secondly,  It  must  be  asso^ 
dated  with  or  related  to  something  thai  has 
proper  quantity,  so  as  thi,t  when  one  is  in- 
creased,  the  other  is  increased  ;  when  one  is 
diminished,  the  other  is  diminished  also  ; 
and  every  degree  of  the  one  must  have  a  de» 
terminate  magnitiule  or  quantity  of  the  other 
corresponding  to  it. 

It  sometimes  happens,  that  we  have  occa- 
sion to  apply  different  measures  to  the  samo 
thing.  Centripetal  force,  as  defined  by 
Newton,  may  be  measured  in  various  ways ; 
he  himself  gives  difierent  measures  of  it, 
aud  distinguishes  them  by  difierent  names, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  above-mentioned 
definitions. 

In  reality.  Dr  M.*  conceives,  that  the 
applying  of  measures  to  things  that  properly 
have  not  quantity,  is  only  a  fiction  or  arti« 
fice  of  the  mind,  for  enabling  us  to  conceive 
more  easily,  and  more  distinctly  to  express 
and  demonstrate,  the  properties  and  rela- 
tions of  those  things  tliat  have  real  quantity. 
The  propositions  contained  in  the  first  two 
books  of  Newton^s  '*  Principia**  might  per- 
haps be  expressed  and  demonstrated  with- 
out those  various  measures  of  motion,  and 
of  centripetal  and  impressed  forces  which 
he  uses ;  but  this  would  occasion  such  in- 
tricate and  perplexed  circumlocutions,  and 
such  a  tedious  length  of  demonstrations,  as 
would  frighten  any  sober  person  from  at- 
tempting to  read  them. 

From  the  nature  of  quantity,  we  may  see 
what  it  is  tliat  gives  mathematics  such  ad- 
vantage over  other  sciences,  in  clearness 
and  ci-rtamty;  namely,  that  quantity  ad- 

^  'J'l.c  au'hrr,  Rtid  hiniR-If.— IL 
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miU  of  a  niiidi  greater  variety  of  relatioiiB 
than  any  other  suhjcet  of  human  reasoning ; 
and,  at  the  eanic  time,  every  relation  or 
proportion  of  quantities  may,  by  the  help  of 
lines  and  numbers,  be  so  distinctly  defined 
as  to  be  easily  distinguished  from  all  others, 
without  any  danger  of  mistake.  Hence  it  is 
that  we  arc  able  to  trace  its  relations  through 
a  long  process  of  reasoning,  and  with  a 
perspicuity  and  accuracy  which  wc  in  vain 
expect  in  subjects  not  capable  of  mensura- 
tion. 

Extended  quantities,  such  as  lines,  sur- 
faces, and  solids,  besides  what  they  have  in 
common  with  all  other  quantities,  have  this 
peculiar,  that  their  parts  have  a  particular 
place  and  disposition  among  themselves :  a 
line  may  not  only  bear  any  assignable  pro- 
portion to  another,  in  length  or  magnitude, 
but  lines  of  the  same  length  may  vary  in 
the  disposition  of  their  parts  ;  one  may  be 
straight,  another  may  bo  part  of  a  curve 
of  any  kind  or  dimension,  of  which  there  is 
on  endless  variety.  The  like  may  be  said 
of  surfaces  and  solids.  So  that  extended 
quantities  admit  of  no  less  variety  with  re- 
gard to  their  form,  than  with  regard  to  their 
magnitude  ;  and  as  their  various  forms  may 
be  exactly  defined  and  measured,  no  less 
than  their  magnitudes,  hence  it  is  that  geo- 
metry, which  treats  of  extended  quantity, 
leads  us  into  a  much  greater  compass  and 
variety  of  reasoning  than  any  other  branch 
of  mathematics.  Long  deductions  in  alge- 
bra, for  the  most  part,  aro  made,  not  so 
much  by  a  train  of  reasoning  in  the  mind, 
as  by  an  artificial  kind  of  operation,  which 
is  built  on  a  few  very  simple  principles ; 
but  in  geometry  we  may  build  one  proposi* 
tion  on  another,  a  third  upon  that,  and  so 
on,  without  ever  coming  to  a  limit  which 
we  cannot  exceed.  The  properties  of  the 
more  simple  figures  can  hardly  be  exhausted, 
much  less  those  of  the  more  complex  ones. 

It  may  be  deduced  from  what  has  been 
said  above,  that  mathematical  evidence  is 
ah  evidence  8ui  generis^  not  competent  to 
any  proposition  which  does  not  express  a 
relation  of  things  measurable  by  lines  or 
numbers.  All  proper  quantity  may  be 
measured  by  these,  and  improper  quantities 
must  be  measured  by  those  that  are  proper. 

There  are  many  thmgs  capable  of  more 
and  less,  which,  perhaps,  are  not  capable  of 
mensuration.  Tastes,  smells,  the  sensa- 
tions of  heat  and  cold,  beauty,  pleasure,  all 
the  afiections  and  appetites  of  the  mind, 
wisdom,  folly,  and  most  kinds  of  proba- 
bility, with  many  other  things  too  tedious 
to  enumerate,  admit  of  degrees,  but  have 
not  yet  been  reduced  to  measure,  nor,  per- 
haps, ever  can  be.*  I  say,  most  kinds  of 
probability,  because  one  kind  of  it — viz.,  the 


*  Wh.'t  would  Reid  now  My  to  the  Htrbartian 
I'vycholofyf— H. 


probability  of  chances — is  properly  measur- 
able by  number,  as  observed  above. 

Though  attempts  luive  been  made  to 
apply  mathematical  reasoning  to  some  of 
these  things,  and  the  quantity  of  virtue 
and  merit  in  actions  has  been  measured  by 
simple  and  compound  ratios ;  yet  Dr  M. 
does  not  think  that  any  real  knowledge  has 
been  struck  out  this  way ;  it  may,  perhaps, 
if  discreetly  usc<l,  be  a  help  to  discourse  on 
these  subjects,  l»y  pleasing  the  imagination, 
and  illustrating  what  is  already  known ;  but 
till  our  afiections  and  appetites  sliall  them- 
selves be  reduced  to  quantity,  and  exact 
measures  of  their  various  degrees  be  as- 
signed, in  vain  shall  we  essay  to  measure  vir- 
tue and  merit  by  them.  This  is  only  to  ring 
changes  on  words,  and  to  make  a  show  of 
mathematical  reasoning,  without  advancing 
one  step  in  real  knowledge. 

Dr  M.  apprehends  that  the  account  given 
of  the  nature  of  proper  and  improper  quan- 
tity, may  also  throw  some  light  on  the 
controversy  about  the  force  of  moving 
bodies,  which  long  exercised  the  pens  of 
many  mathematicians,  and,  perhaps,  is 
rather  dropped  tluin  ended,  to  the  no  small 
scandal  of  mathematics,  which  has  always 
boasted  of  a  degree  of  evidence  inconsistent 
with  debates  that  can  bo  brought  to  no 
issue. 

Though  philosophers  on  both  sides  agree 
with  each  other  and  with  the  vulgar  in  this, 
that  the  force  of  a  moving  body  is  the  same 
while  its  velocity  is  the  same,  is  increased 
when  its  velocity  is  increased,  and  dimi- 
nished when  that  is  diminished :  but  this 
vague  notion  of  force,  in  which  both  sides 
agree,  though  perhaps  sufficient  for  com- 
mon discourse,  yet  is  not  sufficient  to  make 
it  a  subject  of  mathematical  reasoning :  in 
order  to  that,  it  must  be  more  accurately 
defined,  and  so  defined  as  to  give  us  a 
measure  of  it,  that  we  may  understand  what 
is  meant  by  a  double  or  a  triple  force.  The 
ratio  of  one  force  to  another  cannot  be  per- 
ceived but  by  a  measure ;  and  that  measure 
must  be  settled,  not  by  mathematical  reason- 
uig,  but  by  a  definition.  Let  any  one  con- 
sider force  without  relation  to  any  other 
quantity,  and  see  whether  he  can  conceive 
one  force  exactly  double  to  another ;  I  am 
sure  I  cannot,  says  he,  nor  shall,  till  1  shall 
be  endowed  with  some  new  faculty ;  for  I 
know  nothing  '  f  force  but  bv  its  effects,  and 
therefore  can  measure  it  only  by  its  effects. 
Till  force  then  is  defined,  and  by  that  de- 
finition a  measure  of  it  assigned,  we  fight  in 
the  dark  about  a  vague  idea,  which  is  not 
sufficiently  determined  to  be  admitted  into 
any  mathematical  proposition.  And  when 
such  a  definition  is  given,  the  controversy 
will  presently  be  ended. 

Of  the  Nrtetonian  Measure  <^  Force.— 
You  say,  the  force  of  a  body  in  motion  is  as 
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INTRODUCTION. 

To  give  a  distinct  account  of  the  Uni- 
yenity  of  Glasgow,  it  is  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguish two  periods  of  its  existence,  in 
which  its  constitution  and  appearance  were 
extremely  different — ^the  period  before  the 
reformation  from  Popery,  and  that  which 
followed  it;  to  which  may  be  subjoined, 
the  present  state  of  the  University,  with 
such  alterations  in  the  mode  of  conducting 
education  as  the  improvements  in  litera- 
ture, and  the  state  of  society,  have  sug- 
gested. 


L    HISTORY  OF  TUB  UMVKR8ITV  BEFORE  THE 
REFORMATION. 

Origin, — At  the  request  of  King  James 
IT.,  Pope  Nicolas  V.  granted  a  Bull,  con- 
stituting a  '^  aluiium  generaie,  torn  in  thefts 
iogia,  ocjitre  cammico  et  civiiiy  qtiam  in  artu 

*  Th'u  Account  waa  published  in  the  last  or  SIM 
volume  of  the  "  StaticUcal  Account  of  Scotland,"  in 
1799,  three  years  alter  the  death  of  Reid.  It  was  not 
communirated  by  the  author  himaelf  to  Sir  John 
Sinclair,  nor  probably  during  hit  life,  but,  as  the 
title  boar*,  was  *'  Transmitted  by  Pro  esfor  Jirdine 
ill  Name  of  the  Principal  and  ProfeM«rs  of  the  Uni- 
versity. **  In  the  *<  S(at'stical  Account,"  there  is  no 
iiidlcation  aflbrded  in  regard  to  the  writer :  but  It  has 
always  been  attributed  to  our  author.  Itexhibits  his 
character  of  thought  and  style,  and  even  various  of 
his  peculiarities  of  expressior)  (u  prqf!e$$ions  tor  pro- 
/e$$or$hipi) ;  and,  at  I  am  Informed  by  my  learned 
friend,  Dr  Lee.  was  produced  and  f  unded  on  at  the 
work  of  iteid,  in  an  action  maintained,  some  thirty 
years  ago,  by  sundry  of  his  colleague*,  (Mr  Jardine 
among  toe  nun  ber.)  In  regard  to  their  oolteglate  pri. 
vileges.  From  hiUrnal  evidence,  it  appears  that  the 
Account  itself  was  drawn  up  in  1794,  two  years  be. 
fore  Reid's  death ;  but  the  •*  Additions  and  Correc. 
tions^areof  a  more  recent  da*e,  and  probably  by  a 
dilRnrent  hand 

Before  I  became  aware  that  this  Account  was  the 
work  of  Reid,  I  had  t>een  struck  by  the  singular  cor. 
rectness  of  the  «iew  that  m  here  taken  of  ibe  consti- 
tution  of  the  ancient  Univertity,  and  thl*,  as  it  ap. 
pears,  not  from  any  analogical  knowledge  of  the  his. 
tory  of  the  European  universities  in  general,  bat 
abttracted  fhmi  the  records  of  the  (*lasgow  Faculty 
if  Aru  alone.— H. 


6u«,  et  quads  alia  licita  faeullateC'*  to 
continue  in  all  tune  to  come  in  the  city  of 
Glasgow,  as  being  a  notable  place,  and  fit 
for  the  purpose,  by  the  temperature  of  the 
air,  and  the  plenty  of  all  kinds  of  provisions 
for  human  life;  and,  by  his  apostolical 
authority,  ordained,  That  its  doctors,  mas- 
ters, readers,  aud  students,  shall  enjoy  all 
the  privileges,  liberties,  honours,  exemp- 
tions, and  immunities  gnmted  to  the  stu- 
dium  generaie  of  his  city  of  Bononia  [Bo- 
logna.] He  likewise  appointed  William 
TurnbuU,  then  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  and  his 
euccessors  in  that  see,  to  be  the  Rectors,i* 
called  Chancellors,  of  the  said  studium  ; 
and  to  have  the  same  authority  over  the 
doctors,  mastersy  and  scholars,  as  the  Rec- 
tors [of  the  schoob]  have  in  the  Studium 
B<mt>nien8''.X  This  Bull  is  dated  at  Rome 
the  7th  of  the  month  of  January  1450,  and 
the  fourth  year  of  his  pontificate. 

iL*«/a^/uAni«72/.— By  the  care  of  the  bishop 
and  his  chapter,  a  body  of  statutes  was  pre- 
pared, and  an  university  establiehcd  in  the 
{rear  1451  :  consisting,  besides  the  Chancel- 
or,  of  a  Rector,  Doctors,  and  Masters  of  the 
four  faculties,  who  had  taken  their  degrees 
in  other  universities ;  and  students,  who, 
after  a  course  of  study  and  examination, 
prescribed  by  their  several  faculties,  might 

be   promoted  to  academical  degrees. 

That  this  institution  might  open  with  the 
greater  celebrity,  the  biiuiop  had  procured 
and  published  a  Bull  from  the  Pope,  grant- 
ing an  vniversai  indulgence  to  all  fiiithfiil 

*  litis  quotation  has  been  corrected  from  the 
BalL~R 

t  The  term  Reetar  is  hen*  used  genrrlcally.  The 
Redor,  the  proper  bead  of  the  University,  was  by  the 
Univcrtity  elected.-~H. 

t  1  he  origin  and  nature  of  the  ofllce  of  Chancellor, 
in  .  elation  lo  the  ancient  unWrrvitlcs,  la  a  very  curu 
oos  sufcdect,  and  one  not  at  ail  kn  wn  }  bat,  as  It  ran. 
not  be  explaintd  In  a  few  words,  1  must  not  speak  of 
i-  at  present— I  may  observe,  in  general,  that  tbert 
Is  nothing  in  the  pnvtiegri  and  regulations  of  the 
University  of  GlaMOw  but  what  is  common,  I  m«T 
say,  to  all  the  older  Uu. verities.-  H. 
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Christians,  who  should  visit  the  cathedral 
church  of  Glasgow,  in  the  year  1451.  We 
have  no  account  of  the  solemnity  and  cere- 
mony of  the  first  establishment ;  but  it  ap- 
pears that  David  Cadzow,  licentiate  in  can- 
nonUaw,  and  canon  of  GlasTOw,  was  the 
first  rector,  (probab'y  appomted  by  the 
bishop;)  and  that  he  was,  by  election, 
continued  in  1452.  There  are  more  than 
100  members  mentioned,  as  incorporated 
by  him  in  these  two  years ;  and  most  of 
them  n'>t  young  men;  but  secular  or  reguUr 
ecclesiastics,  canons,  rectors,  vicars,  and 
presbyters,  abbots,  priors,  and  monks.* 
Andrew  Stewart,  brother  to  King  James 
IL,  was  incorporated  in  1456,  being  then 
sub-dean  of  Glasgow. 

Ejpempiion8.'~yrhe  clergy  would  perhaps 
be  the  more  disposed  to  attend  the  Univer- 
sity, as,  while  they  were  incorporated  mem- 
bers, they  were,  by  rdyal  charters  and  acts 
of  Parliament,  exempted  from  all  taxes 
and  public  burdens-  And  Bishop  Turn- 
boll,  in  the  year  1453,  ordained.  That  the 
beneficed  clergy  in  his  diocese,  who  were 
regents  or  students  in  his  university,  or 
wming  to  study  while  they  were  teachable, 
should,  upon  asking  his  license,  be  exempted 
from  residence  in  their  cures,  providing 
they  took  care  to  have  the  religious  offices 
duly  performed. 

jfloyal  C karter. '^King  J Avaca  XL,  in  the 
year  1453,  at  the  request  of  Bishop  Turn- 
bull,  granted  a  charter  in  favour  of  the 
University  of  Glasgow ;  by  which  the  Rec- 
tor, the  Deans  of  the  Faculties,  the  Procura- 
tors of  the  four  nations,  the  Masters,  Re- 
gents, and  Scholars,  studying  in  the  said 
university,  providing  they  bo  not  prelates, 
as  well  as  the  Beadals,  Writers,  Stationers, 
and  Parchment-makers, i*  are  exempted  ab 
omnibus  tributis,  muneribiis,  exactionibus, 
iojf.ttionibuSf  coUeciis,  vigiliis,  et  pedayiis, 
aiiquo  modo  infra  regnum  nostrum  staiuen- 
dis  et  ievandis, 

Prxviteges  an'i  Powers, — The  same  pri- 
vilege was  renewed  by  subsequent  sove- 
reigns, and  conHrmed  by  acts  of  Parliament. 
And  even  in  taxes  of  an  eighth  part  of  all 
ecclesiastical  livings,  for  the  defence  of  the 
nation  against  an  invasion  of  the  English, 
the  clergy  in  the  University  of  Glasgow, 


*  Ttiis  circum stance  was  probably  the  cause  why 
the  election  of  Rector  wan  conceded  to  all  the  mem. 
ben  of  the  Univer-iiy,  and  not  limited  to  thegra. 
duated  alone.  In  this  particular,  the  cuf^tom  of  the 
Italian  Khoo**  wa«  preferred  to  that  of  Pans,  by  the 
esaropic  of  which  most  of  the  tra'>]ialpine  univer. 
■itics  were  regulated.  This,  with  the  circumht.ince 
that  only  one  college  arose  within  the  Univoriiitv, 
enabled  the  regents  of  that  college  inure  eauily  to 
usurp  from  the  graduate*  at  large  ihe  rights  of  aca. 
deinical  tmchingand  legislation ~ro  sink  the  public 
untvenity  in  the  private  patlagogium.— H. 

f  These  were  all  the  common  supposts  (subpositi) 
of  a  unlveratyx  and  the  fullowmg  are  only  the  im. 
munitie*  and  pnvileges  in  the  usual  form  granted  to 
every  other  institution  of  the  liuid  over  Europe.— M. 


on  pleading  their  privilege,  were  exempted. 
This  right  of  exemption  from  taxation,  was 
pleaded  bv  this -University  before  the  Lords 
of  Council  and  Session,  on  the  20th  of  No- 
vember 1G33,  and  was  sustained. 

To  these  privileges,  which  the  bishops  of 
Glasgow  obtained  from  the  Crown  and 
Parliament,  they  added  others  which  were 
in  their  own  power,  in  consequence  of  the 
ample  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  which 
they  possessed  withm  their  own  diocese — 
to  wit,  The  privilege  of  buying,  selling,  and 
transporting  provisions,  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  bishop,  free  of  tolls  and  cus- 
toms ;  the  fixing  the  rent  of  houses  or  lod- 
gings, possessed  by  persons  belonging  to 
the  university,  by  a  jury,  the  one  half  citi- 
zens, the  other  half  persons  belonging  to 
the  university ;  the  obliging  the  magistrates 
of  GUsgow,  upon  their  election,  to  swear 
that  they  shall  observe,  and  cause  to  be 
observed,  the  inmiimities,  liberties,  and  sta- 
tutes of  the  university ;  the  granting  the 
rector  the  next  place,  in  precedence  to  the 
bishop,  in  all  ceremonies  and  processions  ; 
the  granting  the  privileges  of  incorporate(i 
members  to  all  the  servants  of  the  univer- 
sity ;  the  self-denying  clause  in  the  chancel- 
lor's oath,  [?]  and  which  still  makes  a  dause 
in  it — ''  Se  nihil  in  academia  negotiis  sine 
moderatorum  et  magtstrorum  assentione  ten^ 
iaiurum*^ — and  particularly,  the  granting  to 
the  Rector,  at  first,  the  jurisdiction  in  all 
civil  and  pecuniary  questions,  respecting 
members  of  the  imiver»ity,  and  an  crimes 
less  atrocious ;  and  afterwards,  the  extend- 
ing it  to  all  causes  and  crimes  whatsoever ; 
the  power  also,  of  inflicting  ecclesiastical 
censure,  even  that  of  excommunication. 

Capital  TWiaL — There  is,  however,  only 
one  instance  on  record  of  a  capital  trial 
before  the  rector*s  court,  and  that  so  late 
as  the  year  1670.  That  year,  Robert  Bar- 
toune,  a  student,  was  indicted  for  murder, 
before  Sir  William  Fleming,  rector  ;  but 
was  acquitted  by  the  jury. 


II.    AWCIKNT  CONSTITUTION. 

The  constitution  of  this  learned  lody  will 
appear,  by  taking  a  view  of  the  parts  into 
which  it  was  divided,  and  the  powers  and 
obligations  of  each. 

I.  Election  of  Office- Bearers^  ^c — The 
whole  incorporated  members,  students,  as 
well  as  doctors  and  masters,  were  divided 
into  four  parts,  called  the  Quatuor  Nationes, 
according  to  the  place  of  their  nativity.  The 
whole  realm  of  Scotland,  and  the  Isles,  was 
distinguiHhed  into  four  districts,  under  the 
names  of  Clydesdait;  Teviotdale^  Albany^ 
and  Rothesay.  A  meeting  of  the  whole 
University  was  annually  called,  on  the  day 
next  after  St  Crispin's  day.     This  mcetuig 
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was  called  the  C'^nyregatio  Univtrsitalu: 
and,  being  divided  into  the  four  Nations, 
each  nation,  hy  itself,  chose  a  Procurator 
and  an  Intrant ;  and  the  intrants,  meeting 
by  themselves,  made  choice  of  a  Rector 
and  a  Depuiatus  of  each  nation,  who  were 
assistants  and  Asncssors  to  the  Rector.* 

Functions. — The  Rector  and  Deputili 
had  several  functions. 

1st,  They  were  judges  in  all  civil  and 
criminal  causes,  wherein  any  member  of 
the  University  was  a  party.  Every  mem- 
who  either  sued  or  answered  before  any 
other  court,  was  guilty  of  perjury,  and  in- 
curred the  penalty  of  expulsion  The  eccle- 
siastics in  the  University,  to  whatever  dio- 
cese they  belonged,  could  not  be  called  be- 
fore their  rural  deans. 

2dly,  All  members  were  incorporated  by 
the  rector  and  deputati,  after  taking  an 
oath  to  obey  the  rector  and  his  successors, 
to  observe  the  statutes,  and  preserve  the 
privileges  of  the  University,  and  not  to 
reveal  its  secrets  to  its  prejudice,  to  what- 
ever station  they  should  arive. 

3dly,  The  rector  and  deputalt  were  the 
council  of  the  University  ;  who  deliberated 
upon,  and  digested  all  matters  to  be  brought 
before  the  congregation  of  doctors  and  mas- 
ters. And  the  determinations  of  the  doctors 
and  masters,  in  such  cases,  were  accounted, 
m  respect  of  authority,  next  to  the  statutes 
Sometimes  the  ronprv/a/io  univers  iatis  was 
called  occa8ion«ally  for  weighty  matters; 
such  as  the  making  or  repealing  of  statutes, 
or  for  an  embassy  to  the  higher  powers,  in 
name  of  the  University.  In  such  cases, 
each  nation  cho»e  three  or  four  deputati, 
who  were  joined  with  the  rector  and  his 
{('•putatiy  to  transact  the  business  committed 
to  them. 

Two  other  ofBce-licarcrs  were  chosen 
annually,  on  the  morrow  after  St  Crispin*s 
day ;  a  Bursai  iu.*,  who  kept  the  university 
purse,  and  accounted  for  what  he  received 
and  expended ;  and  a  Promntttr,  whose  office 
was  to  see  that  the  statutes  were  observed, 
and  to  bring  delinquents  before  the  Rector's 
court,  which  had  power  to  enforce  the  sta- 
tutes, or  to  dispense  with  them  in  cases 
that  were  not  declared  to  be  indif^pensible. 

II.  Faciil.ks — A  second  division  of  the 
University  was  into  its  different  Faculties, 
The  Pope's  Bull  mentions  four  by  name— to 
wit.  Theology^  Canon  Lnw  Civil  Law,  and 
the  Arts.  All  others  are  comprehended 
in  a  general  clause,  et  in  qvavis  alii  licita 
facullate. In  the  dark  ages,  the  profes- 
sions of  theology,  canon,  and  civil  law,  were 
called  the  three  learned  professions ;  as 
being  the  only  professions  in  which  learning 
was  expected  or  thought  necessary.  They 
fitted  men  for  the  most  honourahle  and  lu- 

»  Sec  above,  note,  7-21,  b.— H. 


crative  employments  ;  for  the  highest  digni- 
ties in  the  church ;  for  the  councils  of  kings ; 
for  the  offices  of  judges  at  home ;  and  of 
ambassadors  to  foreign  courts.  To  train 
men  to  eminence  in  these  professions,  was 
the  first  intention  of  universities.  The 
Arts,  under  which  was  comprehended  logic, 
physics,  and  morals,  were  considered  as  a 
necessary  introduction  to  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, and,  therefore,  a  necessary  ]>art  of 
study  in  every  university. 

Their  Plan. — The  plan  upon  which  uni- 
versities were  incorporated  by  the  Popes, 
was  very  like  to  that  of  incorporated  towns 
and  boroughs,  and  perhaps  was  borrowed 
from  it  The  university  corresponds  to  the 
whole  incorporation  of  the  borough ;  the 
different  faculties  to  the  different  companies 
of  the  trades  or  crafts  into  which  the 
borough  is  divided.  A  company  is  a  smaller 
incorporation,  subordinate  to  that  of  the 
borough  ;  has  the  power  of  choosing  its  own 
head,  or  deacon ;  and  an  authority  over 
those  who  are  in  the  course  of  being  trained 
to  the  same  craft.  The  companies  in  the 
incorporated  towns  were  anciently  called 
coifegi't,  or  colleges ;  and  the  whole  incor- 
poration, comprehending  all  the  companies, 
was  called  the  universitax  of  thnt  town. 
These  names  were,  by  analogy,  applied  to 
corporations  of  the  learned  profebsions,  and 
at  last  appropriated  to  them.  The  word 
used  in  Pope  Nicolas*  Bull  is  not  univerhi' 
tas  but  tit'idiitm  generate  ;  and  the  univer- 
sity of  Bononia  he  calls  S'wfium  Bonoti' 
ien^f :  but,  in  the  charter  of  King  James 
II.  in  1453,  we  have— i^ /ma  universita* 
Glatg^iensiSy  Jilia  nostra  dilecta* 

Government, — The  government  of  a  fa- 
culty was  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Each  fiiculty  had  its  own  statutes, 
determining  the  time  of  study,  and  the  ex- 
ercises and  examinations  requisite  for  at- 
taining degrees  in  that  faculty.  Each 
chose  annually  its  own  dean,  its  own  hur~ 
surius,  and  sometimes  four  depuiali  as  a 
council  to  the  dean.  We  know  very  little 
of  the  three  higher  faculties  in  this  Uni- 
versity, as  there  is  no  record  extant,  either 
of  their  statutes  or  of  their  transactions* 
There  are  only  two  memorandums  relating 
to  them  in  the  University  record.  In  the 
first,  we  are  told,  that,  on  the  29th  of  July 
14(i0,  the  venerable  David  Cadzow,  then 
rector  of  the  University,  began,  in  the 
chapter  house  of  the  predicant  friars,  the 
clergy  and  masters  being  there  convened, 
to  read  the  rubric  in  the  canon  law,  de  vta 
et  honextate  ck  rirorum  ;  and  that  he  con- 


*  UniveriitaSt  a«  originally  uwd,  ib  limpIy  a  word 
for  an  incorpomti  d  generality.  It  has  nothing  to  fk> 
with  any  oomplement  of  ttudiec  Collegium  is  am. 
triguout  In  its  acadtmical  emiiloyinent ;  lometimea 
being  applied  to  denote  the  public  «ub.incorporation 
of  a  faeuItT;  inmetinica  a  private  incorporation  ol 
certain  individual!  of  the  uiiiTenity.—  H. 
3  A  2 
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tinued  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
hearers :  and  that,  on  the  same  day,  and  in 
the  same  place,  William  de  Leveuax  hogan 
a  title  in  the  civil  law.  But  we  are  not 
told  how  long  it  pleased  the  hearers  that 

these  lectures  should  be  continued. In 

another  memorandum  we  are  told,  that,  on 
the  23d  of  March,  in  the  year^l521,  Robert 
Lile,  bachelor  in  theology,  and  prior  of  the 
convent  of  predicant  ifriars  in  Glasgow, 
began,  pro  format  to  read  a  lecture  on  the 
foiuih  book  of  the  sentences,  in  the  monas- 
tery; in  presence  of  the  rector,  dean  of 
fliculty,  and  the  rest  of  the  masters  ;  John 
Ado,  professor  of  theology,  and  provincial  of 
the  order  in  Scotland,  presiding  at  the  time. 

III.  Degrees, — A  third  division  was  ac- 
cording to  the  academical  degree  of  every 
member.  The  highest  degree  in  theology, 
canon,  and  civil  law,  was  that  of  Doctor  ; 
and  in  the  arts,  that  of  Master,  In  some 
universities.  Matters  of  Arts  are  called  Doc- 
tifrs  of  Philosophy  ;  but  in  most  they  are 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Master,  from 
tlukse  who  have  the  highest  degree  in  any 
of  the  higherfaculties.*  A  master,  however, 
might  be  chosen  to  be  rector,  or  a  deputO' 
Ills,  as  well  as  doctor.  In  all  the  faculties, 
there  were  two  degrees  by  which  a  man 
rose  to  the  highest :  these  were  Bachelor 
and  Lieentiatcf  The  degree  of  Licentiate, 
as  well  as  that  of  Doctor  or  Master,  was 
conferred  only  by  the  chancellor  or  vice- 
ohancellor.  The  requisites  to  all  the  de- 
oiees  was  a  certain  time  of  study,  and  the 
naving  heard  certain  books  prelected  upon, 
and  certain  exercises  and  examinations :  in 
Bachelors  of  the  Arts  fifteen  years  of  age,  and 
in  Masters  twenty.  It  was  forbidden,  under  a 
heavy  penalty,  to  give  any  man  the  title  of 
Master,  by  word  or  writing,  who  had  not 
attained  that  degree ;  and  the  penalty  was 
still  more  heavy  if  any  man  took  it  to  him- 
self before  he  had  lawfully  obtained  it. 
Academical  degrees  were  considered  as  of 
kvine  institution,  (probably  because  insti- 
uted  by  Popes,  who  were  thought  to  be 
iispired  by  the  Holy  Ghost) ;  and,  there- 
fore, the  chancellor  or  vice-chancellor  con- 
ferred them  authoritate  divina,  et  in  nomine 
Patrisy  Filii,  et  Spiritus  Sancti, 

IV.  TeQching,^T)ie  Ust  division  we 
shall  mention,  is  into  teachers,  and  those 
who  teere  taught.  On  this  part  of  the 
constitution,  the  records  that  are  extant 
leave  us  much  in  the  dark.  We  know 
that  four  faculties  were  established;   bc- 

♦  Originally  M«gi«t<  r.  Doctor,  and  Profewtor  were 
convertible  temia.— H. 

t  I'he  License  was  originally  properly  granted  by 
the  ChaDCclIor,  and  utuallj  preceded  the  highett 
Degree,  or  admlMion  t-.>  a  Faculty,  by  a  year.  I  his 
Jbnction  of  the  Chancellor—who,  in  the  older  univer. 
Itlca  was  alwayi  the  Ecdesiaatical  Ordinary  or  his 
awndatory^was  the  continuance  of  a  right  exercised 
prior  to  the  origin  of  UDlvert^tles,  in  thetleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries.— H. 


cause,  in  the  oath  taken  by  masters  of 
arts,  they  swore  to  promote  peace  among 
the  four  faculties,  especially  with  the  faculty 
of  theology.  A  school  of  canon  law  is 
mentioned  as  being  in  disrepair,  and  to  be 
repaired  out  of  the  university  purse ;  and 
it  appears  that  degrees  were  conferred  both 
in  that  faculty  and  in  theology.  Andreas 
de  Garlics,  Doctor  in  Medicinis,  was  incor- 
porated in  1469;  but  his  name  is  never 
mentioned  again,  nor  anything  else  that 
relates  to  medicine.  It  is  probable,  there- 
fore that  there  was  no  faculty  of  medicine, 
nor  any  teaching  in  that  science.  Of  the 
teaching  in  the  faculty  of  arts  we  have  more 
full  information,  from  two  manuscripts  in 
parchment; — one  of  which  contains  the 
statutes  of  that  faculty,  and  its  conclusions ; 
and  the  other  the  minutes  of  its  meetings, 
and  transactions,  from  1451  to  1500,  and 
from  1535  to  1555.  These  manuscripts 
were  transcribed  by  order  of  the  University 
in  1769. 

Padagogium, — Some  years  after  the  Uni- 
versity was  founded,  many  of  the  students 
were  young  men,  to  whom  tuition,  as  well 
as  teai*hing,  was  necessary ;  and,  therefore, 
provision  was  made  that  they  should  live 
and  eat  in  one  house,  which  was  called 
Pmiagogium,  or  the  College  of  Arts ;  where 
they  were  taught  and  governed  by  certain 
masters,  who  were  called  Regentes  in  Arti" 
bus, *  This  college  was  at  first  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Rotten-row,  and  probably  was  a 
part  of  the  property  of  the  bishop  and 
chapter;  but  afterwards  a  tenement  was 
bequeathed  by  Lord  Hamilton,  for  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts,  where  the  college  now  stands. 

Regents, — At  first  there  were  three  re- 
gents in  the  arts  ;  to  wit,  Alexander  Qed- 
des,  a  Cistertian  monk ;  Duncan  Bunch ; 
and  William  Arthurlie.  Afterwards,  we 
find  sometimes  two,  and  sometimes  but  one. 
It  seems  to  have  been  the  most  laborious 
and  least  coveted  ofiice  in  the  University. 
Besides  teaching  and  presiding  in  dispdtu- 
tions  omni  die  legibili,  they  lived  within  the 
College,  eat  at  a  common  table  with  the 
students  of  arts,  visited  the  rooms  of  the 
students  before  nine  at  night,  when  the 
gates  were  shut,  and  at  five  in  the  morning, 
and  assisted  in  all  examinations  for  degrees 
in  arts.  In  the  beginning  of  every  session, 
they  proposed  to  the  faculty  the  books  they 
intended  to  prelect  upon,   and  had  their 

»  A  Rffifns  in  Artibut  was  not  a  title  appropri. 
ated  to  a  teacher  in  the  psdagogium  or  college.  This 
was  only  a  house  into  which  cettain  meint>en  of  the 
university  were  admitted,  and  where  they  were 
maintained  :  and  among  thne  certain  graduates,  un- 
der the  condition  of  there  teaching  in  their  faculty. 
Htperet  or  rmcre  tchoUu^  meant  simply  and  in  i  en. 
eral,  to  teach  |  and  Moffisier  Rtpent,  or  Doctor  Re. 
pens,  denoted  a  graduate  who  actually  exercised  hit 
duty  or  his  privilege  of  lecturing,  &&  There  were, 
at  lea«t  there  might  have  been,  many  other graduatit 
**  repenting,'*  bertdes  those  who  had  appointrocnu  m 
the  padagof  iuro.— H. 
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permission.  There  was  no  salary  for  this 
office  for  many  years ;  and  the  fees  paid  by 
the  hearers  were  very  small.  Twice  we 
find  a  regent  presented  by  the  chancellor, 
and  one  of  these  he  turned  off  for  insuffi- 
ciency in  two  or  three  years-  Once,  the 
faculty  turned  one  out  for  insufficiency,  and 
put  two  in  his  place,  with  power  to  choose 
a  third,  with  the  consent  of  the  faculty,  if 
they  found  it  proper.  All  that  had  this 
office,  excepting  two,  continued  in  it  but  a 
few  years ;  and  very  often  one  who  was  not 
a  member  of  the  faculty  was  called  to  this 
office,  and  made  a  regent  immediately  upon 
being  incorporated.  From  these  parti  Hi- 
lars, it  is  probable  that  there  wns  no  c^*  m- 
petition  either  for  this  office  or  for  the  pa- 
tronage of  it ;  but  rather  some  difficulty  to 
find  persons  qualified  who  were  willirtg  to 
take  it. 

Books. — Tiie  books  which  students  were 
obliged  to  hear  read,  before  taking  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor,  were  prescribed  by  sta- 
tute. They  were,  "  Perphirie*8  Introduc- 
tion to  certain  books  of  Aristotle,"  and 
**  Petrus  Hisjianus  "  Tiie  fee  to  be  paid 
for  hearing  each  was  also  fixed.*     wben 


*  1  hU  fee  wa»  called  the  Pasttit  It  wm  exigible 
by  all  unsalaried  gr-duates  for  their  prelections.  But 
when  the  custom  of  giving  salaries  to  certain  gradu- 
]  tes,  t. «.  of  endowing  certun  chairs,  was  introduced, 
nc  Jhe  could  be  kgaUif  demanded ;  the  endowment 
was  in  lieu  of  ihc  pastus,  a  boon  lo  the  public  and 
the  poor )  and  it  was  only  after  tiic«e  salaried  gradu- 
ates .  who  in  time  came  to  be  called  prqfeston,  had,  by 
their  gratuitous  ir^truction,  reniiered  the  lec'.iei  of 
the  graduates  at  Urge  a  pr  ifitleM  vocation— I  say 
it  was  only  when  other  lectures  were  discontinued, 
competition  thus  removed,  and  the  whole  instrui*. 
tion,  and  often  even  the  whole  regulation,  of  the 
university  allowed  to  fall  into  their  hands,  that, 
b«-  slow  and  imperceptible  degrees,  fees  were  again 
introdud-d.  and  in  diftfercnt  schooU  and  coun. 
tries,  by  different  means,  sometimes  l«Kaily,  more 
frequently  illegalh,  raised  to  the  footing  of  compul. 
sorr  exactions.  '1  he  records  of  the  University  of 
<«lasgow  shew  the  progress  of  the  innovation  in  that 
inttitution.  In  the  rariier  ages,  and  when  the  sal. 
aried  graduate;* — ^the  regents  of  the  paedagogiutn— 
were  very  inadequately  provided  for,  honoraria,  or 
voluntary  offerings,  by  the  richer  students,  were 
naturally  made.  These graduali v  b«caroe customary ; 
were,  m  time,  look<^  upon  as  a  due  i  and,  by  sanction 
of  the  Modfratartt  ("ot  Prolessors,)  a  graduated  scale 
was,  fhnntiroe  lo  time,  fixed,  according  to  which  stu. 
denu  of  diflbreiit  ranlis  were  expected  to  contribute. 
1  he  poorer  scholars  were  always  declared  free,  and 
those  educated  for  the  church  bi  ing  generally  of  that 
description,  no  custom  of  hontiraries  was  ever  Intro, 
duced  into  the  theological  claMe*.  The  city  of  Glas- 
gow had  been  a  considerable  >  enefactor  ol^  the  col- 
lege ;  and  the  corporation,  till  a  late  period,  took 
care  that  its  citiseiis  should  enjoy  their  original  priv. 
iege  of  gratuit«His  instruction,  or,  at  least,  pay  only 
»uch  fees  m  they  themselves  deemed  reasonable  |  (or, 
at  every  new  regulation  touching  •*  tchoUofjft"  or 
'*  honoraria, "  it  is  stated,  either  that  the  ch  Idren 
of  the  citiacns  shall  be  entitled  to  gratuitous  educa- 
tion, or  that  thpy  »hall  be  liable  in  twyment  only  **  in 
such  proportions  and  rates  ai  the  '(own  Co  incil  and 
Moderators,  alter  conference,  shall  sf  ree  upon.**  At 
Iriigth,  since  the  commencement  of  the  present 
ciMitury.theProfe&iiors  seem  to  have  taken  upon  them, 
selves,  ui  double  and  treble  the  previous  rate  of  fees 
uithout  the  sanction  of  the  Modera'ors,  far  Icm  the 
consent  of  the  dty.  The  i  ommiciloiirrs  of  Inquiry 
liilo  the  statf  of  the  Universities  of  Soottond  anlm> 
advert  severely  upon  the  impropriety  of  the  high 


they  had  these,  and  the  other  requisites, 
they  were  presented  by  their  regent  to  a 
meeting  of  the  Faculty,  which,  by  statute, 
was  appointed  to  be  held  annually  the  day 
after  All-Saints. 

Examinatiorut. — When  they  were  found 
to  have  all  the  reguisita,  or  wanted  only 
such  as  the  faculty  saw  cause  to  dispense 
with,  four  exaniinators,  called  tempta lores, 
were  elected,  to  examine  them,  within  ton 
days.  Of  the  four  temptatores,  two  were 
regents,  (when  there  were  two,)  and  the 
otlier  two  non-regents.  The  exaniinators, 
after  examination,  wrote,  signed,  and  sealed 
their  report ;  which  contained  not  only  the 
name  of  those  whom  they  found  worthy, 
but  their  order,  according  to  their  merit ; 
and,  in  this  order,  the  dean  conferred  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  The  examin- 
ators,  when  they  were  chosen,  took  an  oath 
to  make  a  faithful  report,  and  not  to  reveal 
the  secrets  of  the  examination.  The  can- 
didates were  also  sworn  not  to  reveal  th« 
secrets  of  the  examination;  nor  to  shew 
any  resentment,  by  word  or  deed,  against 
any  fellow-candidate,  by  whom  they  had 
been  refuted  in  the  course  of  the  examina- 
tion. The  examination  for  the  degrees  of 
Licentiate  and  of  Meister  was  carried  on  in 
the  same  way. 

OU'gation. — In  the  oath  taken  by  one 
who  took  the  degree  of  Master,  he  came 
under  an  obligation  de  lectura  ad  biennium  ; 
but  this,  which  implied  not  only  his  conti- 
nuing his  studies  in  the  College  for  two 
years,  but  his  giving  lectures  during  that 
time,  was  very  often  dispensed  with  upon 
paying  afine«* 


amount  of  fees  thus  exacted  ;  whereby,  in  the  iac. 
uity  of  arts,  the  poor  student  is  obliged  to  pay  as 
high  (and  in  one  class  even  hiKher)  to  the  well 
endowed  professors  of  a  provincial  university,  m  he 
docs  to  those  of  the  roetropcditan  university,  who 
enjoy  no  sjlariea  worth  taking  into  account  But, 
while  commenting  on  tiie  impropriety  of  the  pro. 
oeeding,  it  i%  singular  that  the  Commissioners  have 
not  adverted  to  iu  palpable  illegality.  If  the  dty  of 
Glasgow  should  vindicate  its  right  of  control,  this 
might  be  exerted  not  merely  as  a  salutary  check  on 
the  irregular  impoaition  of  fees,  but  indirectly  be 
employeil  as  a  meau  of  raising  the  character  of  the 
univernity  itself,  by  extorting  a  reform  i'>  the  present 
mode  of  its  academical  patronage.-that  by  self.elee- 
tiun.    See  above,  p.  43,  a,  note  ^.— H. 

*  This  statement  it  quite  correct.  This  interval 
was  the  period  ot  what,  in  the  older  universities,  was 
called  the  necetsmy  reoetuy.  I  see  that  this  matter  is 
mistaken  in  the  atile  Repwt  rriative  to  the  Univer^. 
ityot  tilasgow,  by  the  Commissioners  on  the  Uni- 
ver«ities  and  Colleges  of  Scotland.    The  phrase  is 


there  sui>poscd  to  mean,  only  a  continuation  ofttudi/ 
in  the  Faculty  for  two  vears  subsequent  to  the  dv. 
gree  of  A..\l.    In  the  English  universities  the  d  s- 


pensation  is  still  in  use;  and,  on  (he supposition  that 
they  are  then  actually  teaching.  Masters,  during  this 
interval,  have  certain  privilege*  in  the  univeisity 
which  they  may  not  aftei wards  enjoy,  t  he  practi' « 
was  originally  unlversaL  In  the  first  pliice,  it  was 
tiecessanr  to  en*^ure  instruction  in  thedepaitment  of 
the  faculty;  and.  in  the  second  place,  our  an  Cktors 
knew,  it  seems  better  than  we  the  value  of  intelU ct.  . 
ual  exercise,  and,  in  pwticular,  that  the  most  et. 
fective  means  of  learning  is  to  teach. 
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fjcetures  — The  statutes  of  this  faculty 
suppose  that  every  master  is  to  give  pre- 
lections ;  for  tliey  enjoin,  that,  on  the  day 
in  which  the  dean  is  chos«n,  the  mastern, 
according  to  their  seniority,  shall  name  the 
book  upon  which  they  are  to  prelect ;  and 
that,  if  two  roasters  chooee  the  same  book, 
the  senior  be  preferred,  unless  there  be  so 
many  hearers  that  both  may  prelect  on  the 
same  book,  at  the  same  time,  in  different 
schools.  But,  in  the  minutes  of  faculty, 
there  is  no  mention  of  any  such  lectures 
being  proposed  or  given  by  any  master  but 
the  mngistri  reqenten.* 

The  manner  of  teaching  and  of  hearing 
is,  by  the  statutes,  ordained  to  be  the  same 
as  in  Bononia  and  in  Pisa.  In  many  other 
things,  the  practice  of  some  one  of  the  fo- 
reign universities  is  made  the  rule ;  but 
those  of  England  are  never  mentioned. 

DUcipline — Corporeal  punishment  was 
sometimes  inflicted  upon  students  in  the 
College  of  Arts.  For  some  faults,  the  sta- 
tutes order  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted 
ta'ig's  iaxatU, 

Property,'~~lt  may  appear  strange  that 
this  University  was  founded  without  any 
property  in  hinds,  houses,  or  rents.  It 
came  mto  the  world  as  naked  as  every  in- 
dividual does.  The  congregatio  univcr^tita' 
tijt  was  always  held  at  the  cathedral  Some- 
times the  doctors  and  masters  met  at  the 
convent  of  the  Dominicans,  or  Predicators, 
as  they  were  called.  All  the  lectures  we 
find  mentioned  in  theology,  canon  or  civil 
Uw,  were  read  there.  There  was  an  uni- 
versity purse,  into  which  some  perquisites, 
paid  at  incorporation,  and  at  examinations, 
and  promotions  to  degrees,  were  put.  From 
this  purse,  caps  of  ceremony  were  furnished, 
after  some  years :  but,  to  defray  the  expense 
of  a  silver  rod  or  mace,  to  be  carried  before 
the  rector  at  certain  solemnitiefl,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  tax  all  the  incorporated 
members:  and,  on  that  occasion,  we  arc 
told  that  Duvid  Cadzow,  who  was  then 
rector,  gave  twenty  nobles. 

Two  or  three  chaplainries  were  be- 
queathed, under  the  patronage  of  the  uni- 
versity,  by  some  of  its  first  members.  The 
duty  of  the  chapUin  was  to  perform  certain 
mabses,  at  such  an  altar,  for  the  souls  of  the 


A«  it  WM  provprbifllly  Mid~ 
Disrerc  si  ^unrit,  docea$ .-  $ic  ipse  tUnrris  .- 
Nam  stiulio  tali  tihi  prnfirin  atquf  $txt<m. 

Tho«e  graduates  who  not  incnly  i^Tfonned  their 
ohliffiUUm  during  the  years  of  ntci^Mary  regency, 
but  exercised  their  yrivilqie  of  teaching  when  that 
period  was  at  an  end,  were  called  voluntary  rege.  t*, 
(regentct  ad  placituinj— if. 

*  In  regard  to  the  term  MagUtri  rrifrnt*'*^  see  above 
p.  7r4,  b,  ♦.  Thu  practice  of  arranging  the  books  to 
be  prelect!  d  on  in  ordinarp  (ordinarie)  bv  the  regent 
ina>ter»,  wai  genera)  in  the  h  uropean  iciiooU.  Wo 
have  some  curimu  litta  of  the  books,  and  of  the  var. 
tous  rates  of  pattut  at  which  the  lectures  on  them 
were  stinted.  In  the  histories  of  the  universities  of 
Vienna  and  Ingobfadt— H. 


founder  and  his  friends ;  for  which  he  had 
a  small  annuity.  These  chaplainries  were 
commonly  given  to  some  of  the  regents  of 
the  college  of  arts ;  |>erhaps  because  they 
were  the  poorest  of  the  sacerdotal  order  in 
the  university.  This  patronage  and  this 
purse,  as  far  as  appears,  were  all  the  pro- 
perty which  the  university  ever  possessed. 
Nor  does  it  appear  that  the  faculties  of 
theology,  canon  or  civil  law,  ever  had  any 
property.  The  individuals  had  rich  livings 
through  all  parts  of  the  nation— abbacies, 
priories,  prebends,  rectories,  and  vicarages : 
but  the  community  luid  nothing.  '  Its  privi- 
leges  were  the  inducement  to  bring  rich 
ecclesiastics  into  a  society,  in  which  they 
lived  at  ease,  free  of  all  taxes,  and  subject 
to  no  authority  but  that  of  their  own  rector. 

The  College  of  ArU,  however,  being  per- 
haps thought  the  most  useful  part  of  the 
whole,  and  entitled  to  public  favour,  as  en- 
trusted  with  the  education  of  youth,  fwn\ 
came  to  have  some  property.  In  the  year 
1459,  James  Lord  Hamilton  be<j[ueathed 
to  Mr  Duncan  Bunch,  principal  regent  of 
the  College  of  Arts,  and  his  successors, 
regents,  for  the  use  of  the  said  College— a 
tenement,  with  the  pertinents,  lying  on  the 
north,  side  of  the  church  and  convent  of  the 
Predicators.  together  with  four  acres  of  land 
in  the  Dow  hilL*  From  this  time  we  find 
the  purse  of  the  faculty  of  arts,  which  ap- 
pears, to  have  been  heavier  than  that  of  the 
University,  employed  in  repairing  and  add- 
ing to  the  buildings  of  the  College ;  furnish- 
ing rooms  for  the  regents  and  student.s ; 
and  things  necessary  for  the  kitchen,  and  a 
common  table. 

In  the  year  14GC,  another  tenement,  ad- 
joining to  the  College,  was  bequeathed  by 
Mr  Thomas  Arthurlie.  By  this  time, 
many  of  the  students  of  arts  were  the  youth 
of  the  nation,  whose  good  education  was  a 
matter  of  importance  to  the  ])iiblic.  They 
were  distinguibhed,  according  to  their  rank, 
into  sons  of  noblemen,  of  gentlemen,  and  of 
those  of  meaner  rank ;  and,  in  the  expense 
of  their  education,  were  taxed  accordingly. 

Such,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  was  the 
constitution  of  the  University  t)f  Gksgow 
before  the  Reformation.  There  is  reason  to 
think,  that,  when  the  zeal  in  favour  of  a 
new  institutiou  began  to  cool,  the  throt.' 
higher  faculties  gradually  declined  into  in- 
activity. 

DefevU — From  the  year  14J)0,  we  find 
frequent  complaints,  of  masters  not  attend- 
ing university  meetings ;  of  ntatutes  having 
fallen  into  disuse;  of  bachelors  and  licenti- 

♦  In  this  decii,  the  rotfont-^  and  students  are  re- 
quired, every  day  aAcr  dinner  ami  after  .HU|^r.  to 
Maud  up  and  pray  for  the  routs  of  James  lord  IJain. 
ilifin,  founder  of  the  collciie ;  of  Euphemia  his  spouse, 
OHjitte«i  of  Douglass ;  of  hisanct^tors  and  sucoeMors ; 
and  of  all  flrom  whom  he  has  received  any  benefit,  tor 
wi.ich  he  has  not  made  a  profier  return. 
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ates  not  protiecvliiig  in  their  dc^rcos  ;  of  the  ! 
jurisidiction  of  the  University  not  being  re-  ] 
spcctetl.  Sometimes,  at  the  election  of  a 
rector,  not  one  of  the  nation' nf  Albany  vtza 
present ;  and  once,  none  either  of  Albanif 
or  of  Teviotdale,  There  seems  only  to  have 
been  one  dean  in  the  University  for  some 
time  before  the  Reformation,  to  wit,  the 
dean  of  the  faculty  of  arts  ;  and,  therefore, 
it  is  probable  the  other  faculties  had  no 
meetings.  In  the  later  minutes  of  the  U ni- 
versity  he  is  called  Dccanus  Facultatia, 
without  a<lditiou  ;  whereas,  more  early,  he 
is  always  Dt^canus  Facultatis  Artium,*  This 
style,  of  Dean  of  Faculty  of  the  Univereityy 
which  we  see  was  a  considerable  time  be- 
fore the  Reformation,  continues  to  be  used 
to  this  day ;  there  being  only  one  dean  of 
faculty  in  that  University,  who  is  considered 
n«)t  as  the  head  of  one  particular  faculty, 
but  in  the  light  of  an  university  officer,  us 
the  rector  is. 

There  seem  to  have  been  two  obvious 
defects  in  the  ancient  constitution  of  tlie 
University.  The  first,  that  no  salaries  were 
provided  for  regular  lectures  in  the  high 
faculties.  It  was  not  to  be  expected,  tliat 
the  lalK)rious  work  of  teaching  should  lie 
performed  by  those  who  could  not  live  by  it ; 
and  who  could  not,  by  their  industry  and 
eminence  in  their  profession,  rise  to  some 
degree  of  respect  proportioned  to  wlmt  their 
talents  and  learning  might  have  raised  them 
in  another  line  of  life.  The  second  defect — 
That  there  was  not  sufficient  power  over 
the  University  to  remedy  disorders,  when 
these  boeunic  general,  and  infected  the 
whole  body.  The  chancellor  had,  by  his 
oath  already  mentioned,  divested  himself 
of  the  ]K)wer  which  the  Pope*s  Dull  gave 
him  ;  and  neither  royal  nor  parliamentary 
visitations,  so  frequent  afterwards,  were 
then  introduced. -f" 

V  This  conji-cture  ii  conflrmed  h;  a  notarial  In. 
•trumrnt  of  the  foundation  of  a  rhaplainry,  by  Mr 
Thomas  lAi\*%t  while  he  was  on  a  sick.beil,  hut  raiind 
in  hl«  mind. ,  Thi«  inftrument  was  taken,  the  Bth 
day  of  March,  in  the  year  l&)!9,  before  respectable 
witnes>es.  five  of  whom  signed  it  with  the  notary. 
In  it  the  notarv  A^yi—Ctmttiiuit  dominum  rectorem 
Vnirtrtitatis  Ghi»;mensi»  ft  decnnum  /ucultalii  (yus- 
(f«rm,  indubitaha  piitrono*.  From  this,  it  appears, 
that  only  one  dean  existed  at  that  time  in  the  Uni. 
versity,  or  was  exf^ctcd  to  exist ;  and  we  know  that 
a  dean  of  the  faculty  of  arts  was  chosen  annually,  till 
the  year  153>X    f  See  p.  IjD,  note.— H.] 

t  Whatever  were  the  causes  of  declension  in  this 
University  be'ore  the  Kefnrmarion,  the  annals  of 
literature  ment<nn  very  few  of  its  members   who 
made  any  considerable  tigure  in  the  learned  world. 
One,  howet'er,  dmcrt-es  to  Ix^  mentioned.    William 
ElphinRton,  whn  hnd  been  a  canon  of  (Hacgnw,  and 
ha<l  b'»me  the  otticos  both  of  rector  of  the  Univer^iiv,  j 
and  dean  of  the  frtculty  of  arts,  was  eminent  m  the  : 
knowledge  boti)  <  fthe  canon  and  civil  law.     He  was 
ir.aiie  Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  and  Chaitceli  r  of  Scot.  | 
land  ;   a  id   was  employed  in    several  en  basties  to  j 
foreign  co«irts.    He  founded  the  L)ni%-ersitT  of  Old 
Aberdeen,  in  the  year  14Mi ;  an**,  either  from  ihe  ; 
experience  of  what  he  had  seen  in  the  University  of  , 
'■Ia«gow,  or  f^m  a  deeper  kixmledgc  of  human 
nature,  he  supplied,  In  his  university,  both  the  defirats  ' 


III.    HIKTORV  AFTER  TUB  REFORMATION. 

The  reformation  in  religion,  established 
by  act  of  Parliament  in  the  year  1560, 
brought  the  University  of  Glasgow  almost 
to  annihilation.  The  dignitaries  of  tlie 
chureh  and  convents,  of  whom  its  doctors 
and  masters  were  composed,  were  no  more. 
The  Chancellor,  James  Beaton,  fled  to 
France,  and  carried  with  him  the  plate  of 
the  cathedral,  with  the  bulls,  charter,  and 
rights  both  of  the  see  and  of  the  University, 
which  he  deposited  partly  in  the  Convent 
of  the  Carthusians,  and  partly  in  the  Scotch 
College  at  Paris,  (where  they  lately  were,) 
to  be  restored  when  Popery  should  be  re- 
established. It  ought  to  be  observed,  to 
the  honour  of  that  college,  that  they  have 
always  been  ready  to  give  extracts  from  the 
originals  deposited  with  them,  as  well  as  to 
gratify  the  curious  by  the  inspection  of 
them.  The  late  Principal  Gordon,  of  tliat 
college,  made  a  present  to  the  University 
of  (ilasgow  of  a  copy  of  the  chartuUiry  of 
the  Chapter  of  Glasgow,  notorially  attested. 

All  that  was  now  to  be  seen  of  the  Uni- 
versity  was  that  small  part,  called  the  Col- 
lege  of  Arte,  or  Ptrdagogium  ;  *  the  least  in 
dignity,  though  perhaps  not  the  least  useful. 
This  small  part,  with  its  small  property — 
probably  much  impaired  by  the  confusion 
of  the  times,  and  the  loss  of  rights — re- 
mained as  a  relic  of  the  ancient  University, 
and  a  seed  of  a  reformed  University,  de- 
pendent for  its  subsistence  and  growth  on 
future  benefactions.  The  rich  fabric  of  the 
Popish  hierarehy,  in  Scotland,  was  pulled 
down  with  more  zeal  than  prudence,  by  a 
fierce  nation,  long  oppressed,  and  little 
accustomed  to  regular  government  All 
who  had  power  or  interest  scrambled  for 

we  have  observed  in  that  of  Glasgow;  fur  he  gave 
salines  (not  illiberal  for  the  t^mes)  to  those  who  were 
to  teach  theology,  canon  and  civil  law,  medicine, 
languages,  and  philosophy,  and  pensions  to  a  certain 
number  of  poor  students;  and  likewi<e  appointed  a 
visitorial  pow  r,  reserving  to  himself,  as  chancellor, 
and  to  his  f  uccessors  in  that  office,  a  dictatorial  power, 
to  be  exorcised  occasionally  according  to  t  he  rejiort  of 
the  visiters. 

James  Beaton,  the  last  Popish  Archbishop  of  Clas. 
gow,  deserves  also  to  t  e  mentioned  with  honour.  His 
fidelity  in  depositing  everything  he  carried  away, 
that  belonged  to  the  Archbishopric  or  to  the  Univer. 
sity,  in  the  Convent  ot  the  Carthusians,  or  in  the 
Scotch  College  at  Paris,  was  never  questioned.  His 
political  ability  appears  by  his  having  been  appointed 
one  of  the  Scottish  ambassadors,  at  the  court  of 
France,  tor  settling  the  articles  of  the  Queen  s  mar- 
riage with  the  Dauphin  ;  his  bavins  been  again  ap. 
pointed  her  ami  assador  at  that  court,  and  contiouing 
in  that  otfice  from  the  time  of  the.  Reformation  till 
her  death  :  ami,  after  that  tragical  event,  his  being 
a|ipoinlcd  Kmii  James's  ainbassadorat  the  same  court, 
and  holding  that  office  till  the  time  of  hi<«  own  death 
in  1(V*3,  when  King  James  rante  to  be  King  ot 
England,  lliis  archbishop  left  several  monuments  of 
his  learning  in  manu»cnpt,  which  are  preserved  in 
the  8cotc:i  Colleg*  at  Paris,  to  which  he  bequeatheil 
the  greatrst  part  of  hiseflkcts  at  his  death. 

*  Not  synonymous.  8c«  above,  p^  "ix^,  b,  note  * 
—  H. 
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the  wreck.  Tlie  crown,  the  nobility,  and 
the  cities,  wore  enriched  by  it ;  some  crumbs 
came,  by  second  hand,  to  the  universities. 

Qtie^  Mary^s  CAar^r.— The  first  who 
had  compa&sion  on  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow, in  its  depressed  state,  was  the  fam> 
COB  and  the  unfortunate  Queen  Mary.  In 
a  charter  granted  by  her,  and  to  which 
her  privy  wbX  is  appended,  dated  the  13th 
of  July  1560,  there  is  the  following  narra- 
tive : — "  Forasmuch  as,  within  the  citie  of 
Glasgow,  ane  colledge  and  univcrsitie  was 
devysit  to  be  hade,  &c.,  of  the  whilke  col- 
ledge ane  part  of  the  scoles  and  chalmers 
being  biggety  the  rest  thairof,  alsweil  dwel- 
ling as  provision  for  the  poor  bursars  and 
maisters  to  teach,  ceasit.  swa  that  the  saniyu 
appeared  rather  to  be  the  decay  of  ane  uni- 
versity, nor  onieways  to  be  reckonit  ane 
establisht  foundation.**  Therefore,  for  the 
zeal  she  bore  to  letters,  &&,  she  founds  five 
poor  children  bursars  within  the  said  col- 
lege, to  be  called,  in  all  times  to  come,  bur^ 
sort  <if  her  foundation  ;  and  for  their  »us- 
tsntation,  she  gives  to  the  Masters  of  tlie 
said  college  and  university  the  manse  and 
Idrk  of  the  Friars  Predicators,  with  thirteen 
acres  of  ground  adjacent,  and  several  other 
rents  and  annuities  therein  named,  which 
had  belonged  to  the  said  friars.* 

Burgh  Charter. — The  next  benefaction 
made  to  this  college  is  contained  in  a  char- 
ier, granted  by  Sir  John  Stewart  of  Mynto, 
provost,  with  the  bailies,  council,  and  com- 
munity of  the  city  of  GUsgow,  in  the  year 
1672,  and  ratified  by  the  Parliament  the 
same  year.  They,  considering  that,  besides 
other  detriment  their  town  sustained,  their 
schools  and  colleges  were  utterly  ruined ; 
and  their  youth,  who  were  wont  to  be  trained 
to  probity  and  good  morals,  left  to  be  cor- 
rupted by  idleness  and  wantonness;  and, 
being  earnestly  desirous  to  remedy  so  great 
an  evil,  by  the  exhortation,  counsel,  and 
aid  of  the  most  respectable  Master  Andrew 
Hay,  Rector  of  the  church  of  Renfrew,  and 
Vice-Superintendent,  and  Rector  for  the 
time,  of  their  University  of  Ghisgow — re- 
solved to  restore,  renew,  and  give  a  new 
foundation  to  the  Ptedagogium  Glatfruente^ 
quod  pro  tumptuum  inopia  pcne  corruerat, 
et  in  quo,  pro  nimia  paupertatCy  disciplin- 
arum  studia  estincta  jaetbant.  For  this 
purpose,  they  annex  to  the  said  college, 
and  to  the  regents  and  students  after- 
named,  residing  within  it,  being  fifteen  per- 
sons in  all,  '^  for  their  honebt  and  coromo- 

•  The  name  of  frurMr,  or  frurvartu#,  wMancicntly 
gtven  lo  the  trcMurer  of  an  univentity  or  of  a  collcfre, 
who  kept  the  cominnn  pur  e  of  i  he  community.  We 
■ecthat,  in  Queen  Mary's  time,  thw  name  had  come 
to  be  given  to  pnor  ttudonta,  probably  becaMne  they 
were  pensioners  on  \{\^common  puru.  Her  gift  is  the 
first  webave  met  with,  that  was  destined  particularly 
tor  the  support  of  a  otrlaUi  number  of  surh  roor 
students,  wh  -m  she  a,>pointa  to  be  called  bHrsan  (\f 
hrr/ounfiation. 


dious  Bustentation,  all  and  sundry  the  lands, 
tenements,  houses,  biggings,  kirks,  chapeb, 
yards,  orchards,  crofts,  annual-rents,  fruits, 
duties,  profits  and  emoluments,  mails, 
obit-silver,  and  anniversaries  whatsoever, 
which  pertained  to  whatsoever  chappels, 
altarages,  prebendaries,  founded  in  what- 
ever kirk  or  college  within  the  said  city ;  or 
of  the  places  of  all  the  friars  of  the  same 
city,  according  to  the  gift  made  to  them  by 
the  Queen,  under  the  Great  Seal,  the  26tli 
March  I56a*'  They  likewise  will  and  de- 
ebae,  that  the  said  College,  the  fifteen  per- 
sons before  mentioned,  and  all  others  whu 
shall  be  students  in  the  same,  and  their  ser- 
vants, shall  be  exempted  ab  omni  jurisJiC" 
Hone  ordinaria  ;  neenon  ab  f,mnibu8  cus- 
iumity  et  esaciionibus  pedariia,  intra  ctotto- 
tem  nostram  imposititi  vel  imponendi*.  It 
is  understood  to  be  in  consequence  of  this 
charter,  that  the  magistrates  of  Glasgow, 
or  a  deputation  from  them,  still  contmue 
annually  to  inspect  the  accompts  of  the  old 
revenue  of  the  College  in  which  the  parti- 
culars of  this  donation  were  comprehended,* 
though  the  greatest  part  of  it,  which  con- 
sisted of  small  ground  annuals,  is  now 
lost 

One  might  think,  that,  when  to  the  for- 
mer revenue  of  the  College  were  added 
these  donations  of  Queen  Mary,  and  of  the 
city  of  GUsgow,  it  must  have  been  com- 
pletely endowed  for  the  mamtenance  of 
fifteen  persons  ;  yet  it  was  soon  found  ne- 
cessary to  increase  the  revenue,  and  to 
diminish  the  number  of  persons  to  be  main- 
tained by  it  For,  although  the  property  of 
the  Dominican  Friars  in  Glasgow  was  cer- 
tainly very  considerable  before  the  Reform- 
ation, yet  all  that  the  College  could  make 
effectual  of  that,  and  all  their  funds  taken 
together,  amounted  only,  by  their  rental,  to 
i:300  Scotch  money,  t 

A  more  effectual  benefaction  was  made 
to  this  poor  society,  in  the  year  1577»  by 
King  James  VI.,  in  his  minority,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Earl  of  Morton, 

*  Hence,  too,  the  privilege  of  the  citiaens  of  Glas. 
gow,  to  which  I  have  alluded  in  a  previous  note.— H. 

t  'f  he  reason  wtiy  donations,  inappearaice  liber.il, 
turned  out  to  k»  small  accoiiit,  was,  partly,  that  the 
Poi  ish  ecclesiastics,  secular  and  regular,  though 
their  form  of  worship  was  totally  abolished  through 
the  whole  nation,  coutinuvd  to  enjoy  th«ir  temporal!, 
ties  for  life,  subject  to  a  taxation  of  a  third  part  tn 
the  Crown,  out  of  which  the  clergy  of  the  reformed 
church  were  to  be  mainUined ;  p  rtly.  that  those  in. 
cumbrtiU.  during  their  life,  practised  m  «ny  arts  to 
alienate  their  revenues  to  laymen,  either  from 
friendship  c»r  for  their  own  pro6r,  by  pretended  feu- 
contracts,  iierpctual  or  long  leases,  and  many  other 
menus,  which  their  private  interest,  their  regard 
to  relations,  or  their  hatred  of  the  new  religion,  sug. 
ge»ted. 

Some  of  these  pretended  alienations,  made  to  the 
huit  of  the  college,  were  afterward.*  reducetl  and 
annulled  by  the  courts  of  law.  some  by  arbitration. 
Probably  many  mote  might  hare  been  reduced  ;  but 
that  very  ofttn  the  tubjcct  was  tflo  tmaU  to  bear  the 
expense  of  a  lawsuit,  or  the  nan  in  poasetsioti  foo 
potter/ill  to  be  sued  by  the  college. 
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Regent  of  the  kingdom.  That  was  the  rec- 
tory and  vicarage  of  the  parish  of  Gk>van, 
of  which  the  incumbent  was  lately  dead, 
and  the  value  reckoned  about  twenty-four 
chalders.  It  was  found,  however,  that  the 
late  incumbent  had,  before  his  death,  given 
a  nineteen  years*  lease  of  the  temporality  to 
a  friend,  and  that  friend  had  transferred  his 
right  to  a  man  in  power.  By  this,  and 
some  other  incumbrances,  all  that  the  Col- 
lege could  draw  from  it,  for  about  twenty 
years,  was  only  300  merks  yearly. 


IV.    MODERN  rONSTITlTION. 

New  Royal  CAar/<r/.— With  this  gift. 
King  James  gave  a  chatter  of  foundation  to 
the  College,  which,  in  its  most  essential 
articles,  has  continued  in  force  to  this  day. 
It  is  commonly  called  the  nova  erectio  ;  aJl 
subsequent  changes  being  superstructures 
upon  this  foundation.  The  charter  proceeds 
upon  this  narrative  ; — Inteliigentee  quod 
annua  proficua  ct  reditu t  collepiiy  ecu  Pada" 
yogii  Gkugueneie^  turn  exigua  sunt,  ut  hoc 
nostra  tetate  minim*  fffficientia  siut  ad 
tnistentandum  princifHtlemj  magistros  re^ 
genteSy  bitrtarioSf  et  ojfficiarioe  neceesariot  in 
qum'te  collegio ;  nee  ad  adminiculandum 
tustentotioni  et  rrparationi  ejuadem.  And 
afterwards— >Dt<in  animum  nostrum  adjeoer" 
imus  ad  colli,.end'is  religuias  academia 
Gias(/uensig  ;  <fuam  pro:  inopia  languescen" 
tfm,  ac  jam  pene  am  fee  tarn  reperimus,'~^ 
The  persons  founded  by  this  charter  are 
twelve ;  a  Principal,  three  Regents,  four 
Bursars,  an  (Eeonomus  or  Steward,  a  Cook, 
a  Porter,  and  a  Servant  to  the  Principal. 

Estalitishment, — The  Principal  was  to 
teach  Theology  one  day,  and  Hebrew  and 
Syriac  the  next  alternately,  through  the 
week;  and  to  preach  in  the  church  of 
Govan  on  Sunday.  Of  the  Regents,  one  was 
to  teach  Greek  and  Rhetoric  ;  another, 
Dialectics,  Morals,  and  Politio*,  with  the 
elements  of  Arithmetic  and  Geometry ;  and 
the  third,  who  was  also  Sub- Principal,  was  to 
teach  all  the  brandies  of  Physiology  and 
Geography,  Chronology  and  Astrology, 
The  Principal  to  be  presented  by  the 
Crown ;  the  Regents  to  be  elected  by  the 
ivector.  Dean  of  Faculty,  and  the  Prin- 
cipal. The  Regents  were  not,  as  was  the 
custom  of  other  Scottish  universities,  to 
carry  on  their  students  through  the  three 
Years*  course ;  but  to  keep  by  one  prufes- 
sion  ;  so  that  the  student  had  a  new  Regent 
every  year.  The  Bur»ars  were  to  be  main- 
tained for  three  years  and  a  half  within  the 
Ci>llege;  that  being  the  time  required  in 
the  Scottish  universities  for  acquiring  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  Tho  Steward 
was  to  collect  the  whole  revenues,  and  to 
provide  all  necessaries  for  the  College  table ; 


and  to  give  an  account,  every  day,  to  the 
Princifwl  and  Regents,  of  his  disburse- 
ments. The  Rector,  the  Dean  of  Faculty, 
and  the  Minister  of  Glasgow,  are  autlior- 
ized  to  visit  the  College  four  times  in  the 
year,  to  examine  and  authenticate  the  pub- 
lic accounts,  and  to  see  that  all  things  bo 
carried  on  according  to  the  intention  of  this 
foundation,  and  to  correct  what  was  not. 

Privileges  and  JSxempti.ns. — All  dona- 
tions formerly  made  to  the  College,  by  what- 
soever person  or  persons,  of  whatsoever 
rank,  are  ratified.  And  the  whole  revenue 
formerly  belonging  to,  or  now  grantedi  the 
King  declares  and  ordains,  for  him  and  his 
successors,  shall  be  enjoyed  by  the  said 
College,  free  from  any  taxat'on  of  a  third 
part,  or  any  other  taxation  whatsoever; 
any  law,  custom,  act,  or  ordinance  of  Par- 
liament, notwithstanding.  Finally,  he  wills 
and  declares.  That  the  College  and  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow  shall  enjoy  all  the  pri- 
vileges and  immunities,  by  his  ancestors, 
by  him,  or  any  other  way,  granted  to  any 
university  in  his  kin^om,  as  freely,  peace- 
ably, and  quietly  as  if  it  had  enjoyed  them 
from  ancient  times  before  the  memory  of 
men.  This  charter  was  ratified  by  tlio 
King,  after  he  came  to  the  years  of  major- 
ity, and  confirmed  by  act  of  Parliament,  in 
the  year  1587. 

GovemmenL^In  Glasgow,  the  whole 
property  and  revenue  pertaining  to  the 
University,  is  vested  in  the  college,  and  is 
administrated  by  a  meeting  of  the  Principal 
and  Professors,  commonly  called  the  College 
Meeting y  and  very  often,  though  perhaps 
with  less  propriety,  the  Faculty  Meeting, 
The  record  of  this  meeting  is  visited  and 
authenticated  by  the  Rector,  Dean  of 
Faculty,  and  the  Minister  of  the  High 
Church  of  Glasgow.  Other  business  of 
the  University,  besides  matters  of  revenue, 
and  the  discipline  of  the  students,  is 
managed  in  what  is  called  an  University^ 
Meeting,  or  Senate  ;  in  which  the  Rector 
atid  Dean  of  Faculty  sit,  along  with  the 
Principal  and  Professors.  Indeed,  besides 
the  College,  all  that  remains  of  the  Univer- 
sity b  a  Chancellor,  Rector,  and  Dean. 
We  see  that  the  Nova  Erectio  supposes 
their  existence ;  but  makes  no  change  with 
regard  to  their  powers,  except  in  giving  to 
the  two  Ust,  together  with  the  Mmister  of 
Glasgow,  a  visitorial  power  over  the  College. 
The  Rector  and  Dean  are  chosen  annually ; 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  they  were 
from  the  first  foundation  of  the  University.* 
The  Rector  always  names  the  Principal  and 

*  The  Dean— the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  A  rtt,  he 
it  not.  He  waa  ortginalljr,  and,  on  the  conatitutional 
pniiciplc  of  the  l/nivertity.  he  ought  fvotp,  to  be 
elected  by  the  whole  body  of  graduates  ol  thli  Fa. 
cutty  of  Art*,  (tor  they  conautuie  that  faculty  whic* 
U  an  WHlvfrsitjf,  not  a  eaOtge  incorporation.)  and  not 
by  the  ProfeMort  only,  r.  f.,  the  coUogiate  or  »alaricd 
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Professors  to  bo  his  Assessors ;  and,  with 
tliein,  occasionally  forms  a  court  of  law,  for 
judging  in  pecuniary  questions,  and  less 
atrocious  crimes,  wherein  any  member  of 
the  University  was  party.  The  University 
has  always  maintained  its  exemption  from 
all  jurisdiction  of  the  City  Magistrates,  but 
not  of  the  Sheriff  or  Court  of  Session. 

This  may  suffice  for  a  general  view  of 
the  eonsHtuHon  of  the  university,  since  the 
reformation  from  Popery.  As  to  the  state 
of  its  revenues  during  that  period,  it  has 
been  much  indebted  both  to  our  princes  and 
to  subjects.  Its  declension  before  the  reign 
of  James  VI.  was  not  more  remarkable  than 
its  progress  since  that  ])eriod.  From  the 
small  beginning  derived  from  the  bounty  of 
that  prince,  it  continued  to  prosper  to  the 
era  of  the  Restoration ;  having,  at  that 
time,  besides  a  Principal,  eight  Professors, 
a  Librarian,  with  a  tolerable  Library,  'the 
number  of  i.s  BurKors  increased,  and  an 
additional  number  of  other  Students  of  all 
ranks^  A  renewal  of  the  fiibrio  (which 
had  been  ruinous)  was  begun  and  carried 
on,  with  great  enlargement,  in  an  elegant 
manner  for  the  time ;  but  not  finished. 


V.  DONATIONS. 

Soon  after  the  new  foundation,  in  the 
year  1581,  the  Archbishop  gave  to  the  Col- 
lege the  customs  of  the  city  of  Glasgow,  by 
which  it  was  enabled  to' found  a  fourth 
regent.  A  new  body  of  statutes  was  formed 
about  this  time,  which  are  extant  By 
them  it  appears  that  the  Principal  and  four 
regents  were  put  to  very  hard  and  constant 
labour ;  and  the  students  kept  under  very 
strict  discipline.  Of  the  Regents,  tlie  first 
and  highest  was  Professor  of  Physiology, 
and  Sub-Principal ;  the  second  was  Profes- 
sor of  Moral  Philosophy ;  the  third  of  Logic 
and  Rhetoric ;  and  the  fourth  of  Greek. 
Their  salaries  rose  in  gradation ;  and,  when 
any  of  the  higher  offices  became  vacant, 

Matters,  who  are  only  memlwrs  of  it  qua  Maiten ; 
for,  ou  principle,  no  one  it  eligible  to  a  PiorcMorship 
who  if  not  a  graduate  in  the  relative  faculty.  In 
like  manner,  the  other  facultiet  ought  severally  to 
have  their  own  Dems  elected  In  the  same  way  by 
their  graduates  at  large ;  a  l>«wi  qf  Facultin  is  an 
academical  solecism.  Each  Faculty  also  should  con. 
fer  its  proper  degrees  apart  from  every  other ;  and 
e»tabnsh  iu  own  bv-laws  and  ttatutes.  The  eollfpe 
is  not  the  unitxrrity^  though  they  are  now  so  ci)h. 
fUsedly  mixed  up  together.  As  to  the  riiiht  of 
the  graduates  ar  large  to  constitute  the  university, 
and  to  ratify  it«  Lws ;  this  wa&  rccogni»tid  in  Glas. 
gow,  so  late  as  the  year  17/7,  when,  as  1  rcmemlxT 
noticing  in  the  academical  records,  which  I  had  oc- 
casiun  some  years  ago  to  exantiiio,  it  was  fouiui  neces- 
sary, in  conformity  to  principle  nn<l  praciiiT,  (not  then 
forgotten,}  to  summon  a  Congrc>;ntion  oi  (Tradu.iit'H, 
in  order  to  legalise  thestatute«pro|H)sed  by  the  Vi>it.i. 
tion  of  that  date.  All  constitutional  principles  have, 
however,  in  this  as  in  our  other  British  univcrsi. 
Itles,  been  so  long  violated  with  imounity,  that  they 
^n  now  conwientiously  ignored.  ~  1 1. 


those  who  were  in  the  lower  were  commonly 
advanced  a  step  ;  and  the  new  chosen  Re- 
gent had  the  profession  of  Greek  for  his 
department. 

In  this  state,  the  College  continued  for  a 
long  time;  excepting  that,  in  the  year 
1621,  by  a  meeting  of  the  visiters,  in  which 
the  Archbishop  was  present,  the  principal 
was  freed  from  the  duty  of  preaching  in  the 
church  of  Go  van.  A  minister  was  appointed 
to  have  tlie  pastoral  charge  of  that  parish, 
to  whom  a  stipend  was  provided  out  of  the 
teuids  of  the  parish  ;  the  patronage  of  the 
church  being  reserved  to  the  University, 
and  the  minister  being  obliged  ''  to  read 
some  public  lecture  hi  the  common  schools 
of  the  college,  as  shall  be  prescribed  to  him 
by  the  officers  of  the  University,  and  Mas- 
ters of  the  College."  This  change  they 
were  enabled  to  make,  from  having,  by  an 
act  of  Parliament,  in  the  year  1G16,  been 
vested  iu  the  tithes  of  the  parishes  of  Kil- 
bride and  Renfrew;  burdened  vtith  the 
payment  of  stipends  to  the  ministers  of 
these  two  parishes,  which  are  modified  by 
the  act;  and  likewise  burdened  with  the 
life-rent  of  the  persons  who  were  at  that 
time  tituUrs  of  these  tithes.  In  the  year 
1637}  it  appears  that  a  Master  or  Professor, 
Huniauiorum  Literarum,  commonly  called 
Professor  of  Humanity,  had  been  founded.* 

In  the  year  1641,  Cliarles  I.,  by  his  sig- 
nature, gave  to  the  College  the  temporality 
of  the  bishopric  of  Galloway ;  reserving  to 
himself  the  power  of  burdening  it  with  the 
sum  of  ;C106  sterling,  to  any  person  he 
should  name.  This  gift  was  confirmed  by 
an  act  of  Parliament  the  same  year.  The 
office  of  Cliancellor  of  the  University  be- 
coming vacant  by  the  abolition  of  Episco- 
pal government  iu  the  church,  James  Mar- 
quis of  Hamilton  was  chosen  chancellor, 
and  was  the  first  layman  who  bore  that  of- 
fice. After  him,  William  Earl  of  Glen- 
cairn  was  chosen,  in  the  year  1660. 

Though  the  greatest  part  of  the  Masters 
submitted  with  reluctance  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  wished  a  re- 
storation of  the  monarchy,  under  proper  lim- 
itations, the  Principal,  Mr  Patrick  Gillespie, 
was  a  zealous  republican  ;  and,  by  the  in- 
terest he  had  with  Oliver,  obtained  great 
favours  for  the  University.  The  Protector 
and  his  counsel  renewed  all  its  immunities 
and  privileges ;  adding  that  of  printing  bi- 
bles, and  all  sorts  of  books  belonging  to  the 
liberal  sciences,  and  licensed  by  the  Uni- 
versity.    He  confirmed  all  former  fouuda- 

♦  In  the  year  ir37,  a  meeting  of  the  Visiters,  the 
Archbisi-op  thing  present,  appniiited  Mr  Kobert 
Mayne,  then  Professor  ol  Logic,  to  be  Prnressor  of 
Itfidicine,  and  to  give  lectures  in  that  science,  .^t 
the  same  time,  the  Professor  of  (*ieek  wasadvunred 
to  the  profession  of  Logic;  the  Professor  of  Human, 
itv  to  the  profession  of  Greek ;  and  a  new  ProIc* or 
of  Humanity  was  chosen. 
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lions,  mortifications^  and  donntions  made 
in  its  favour,  particularly  that  of  the  bishop- 
ric of  GalloM-ay ;  to  which  ho  added  tho  va- 
caiit  stipends  of  the  parishes  which  had 
been  in  the  patronage  of  tho  bishop  of  Gal- 
loway, for  seven  years  to  come ;  and  also, 
in  perpetuity,  the  revenues  of  the  deanery 
and  sub-deanery  of  Glasgow.  This  last  gift, 
however,  was  accompanied  with  several  lim- 
itations and  restrictions,  by  which  the  Col- 
lege had  not  the  possession  of  the  subjects 
while  his  power  lasted  ;  and,  his  acts  being 
rescinded  at  the  Restoration,  it  fell,  of 
course,  and  liad  no  effect. 

The  re-establishment  of  Episcopal  gov- 
ernment in  the  church  after  the  restoration 
of  Charles  II.  gave  a  severe  check  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  University  ;  by  depriving 
it  at  once  of  the  best  part  of  its  revenue — 
to  wit,  that  of  the  bishopric  of  Galloway. 
Before  arrangements  could  be  made,  suited 
to  this  impoverished  state,  a  great  debt  was 
contractcfl  Of  the  eight  professions  which 
had  been  established,  three  were  sunk  ;  and 
those  that  remained  were  reduced  to  a  very 
short  allowance.  The  College  now  consist- 
ed of  a  Principal,  a  Professor  of  Theology, 
and  four  Regents ;  a  very  scanty  revenue, 
sunk  in  debt ;  and  a  large  fabric  unfinished. 

A  visitation  of  the  universities  was  ap- 
pointed by  Parli:imcnt,  in  the  year  IG64. 
The  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  clergy,  who 
visited  tlie  College  of  Glasgow,  after  a 
strict  examination  of  their  revenue,  report — 
"  That  the  sum  of  three  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  forty-one  pounds  Scotch,  yearly, 
will  be  necestar  to  be  siKMnlily  pn>vided  for 
nnto  the  University,  or  otherways  it  must 
quickly  decay  and  ruino"*  Besides  this, 
they  found  it  had  a  great  load  of  debt ;  and 
that  many  professions  were  wanting  which 
it  ought  to  have,  but  cannot  for  the  pre- 
sent possibly  have  for  want  of  revenue.  In 
this  report  the  visiters  were  unanimous. 

In  this  state  the  University  remained  till 
after  the  Hevohition.  It  is  true  that,  in 
this  interval,  it  received  several  consider- 
able donations  and  mortifications ;  but 
these  were  all  appropriated,  by  the  donors, 
either  to  the  carrying  on  of  the  building,  or 
to  the  foundation  of  bursars;  and  were 
faithfully  applieil  to  those  purposes.  So 
that  it  must  have  requited  great  economy 
in  the  pnifessors,  as  well  as  great  lenity  in 
their  creditors,  to  preserve  them  from  bank- 
ruptcy, during  this  long  interval. 

In  the  year  l({y3,  each  of  the  Sc(.ittisli 
universities  obtained  a  gift  of  X300  a-year 
out  of  tho  bishops*  rents  in  Scotland.  The 
sum  payable  to  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
was  allocated  upon  the  income  of  the  arch- 


*  The  Tisiten  of  the  ollevc  oi  OUiirow  were,  the 
Ari'hbithopor  (ilaigow,  the  Ruhop  ot'  Oallowav  :  of 
the  luMlity,  Hamilton,  Montrote,  Argyle,  Klinuur- 
nuck,  Cochran ;  beaidci  gentlemen  and  clergy. 


bishopric  of  Glasgow  ;  and  soon  after,  still 
better  to  secure  tlio  payment,  the  College 
obtained  a  lea&e  of  the  whole  rent  of  the 
archbisliopric  for  nineteen  years,  which 
lease  has  from  time  to  time  been  renewed 
by  the  Crown. 

The  University  began  now  to  raise  her 
head,  after  a  h)ng  period  of  depression,  by 
debt  and  poverty,  and  by  the  diminution  of 
her  profes-sors.  The  exertions  which  were 
made  about  this  time  were  encouraged  by 
the  great  number  of  her  students.  Princi- 
pal Stirling,  in  his  diary,  says,  that  in  the 
year  1702  the  students  of  Theology,  Greek, 
and  Philosophy,  amounted  to  upwards  of 
four  hundred  and  two.  The  great  demand 
for  clergymen,  to  fill  the  vacant  benefices, 
immediately  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Presbyterian  government,  occasioned  the 
attendance  of  a  greater  number  of  students 
about  the  beginning  of  this  century,  than 
at  any  former  period. 

In  the  year  I7O6,  the  profession  of  Hu- 
manity was  revived  ;  and  ^Mr  Andr^yy  Ross 
was  appointed  professor. 

In  the  year  1708,  her  Majesty  Queen 
Anne  was  pleased  to  grant  the  Univers- 
ity £210  sterling  yearly,  payable  out  of 
the  Exchequer;  one  part  of  which  was 
appropriated  for  salaries  to  a  Profi^ssor 
of  Anatomy  and  Botany,  and  to  a  Pro- 
fessor of  Oriental  Lnnguages  ;  and  an- 
other part  of  it  for  augmenting  the  salaries 
of  the  Principal  and  Professors,  according 
to  a  scheme  of  division  mentioned  in  the 
deed.  This  gift  has  been  renewed  by  all 
the  subsequent  sovereigns. 

The  gift  of  £300  per  annum,  by  King 
William,  was  for  some  time  directed  to  be 
applied  for  extinguishing  the  college  debts, 
and  supporting  four  Bursars.  By  a  subse- 
quent deed  of  Queen  Anne,  in  tlie  year 
1713,  part  of  it  was  continued  for  the  said 
purposes ;  and  the  remainder  appropriated 
for  salaries  to  a  Professor  of  Civil  Law,  and 
a  Professor  of  Medicine. 

Ilia  Majesty  King  George  I.  was  pleased 
to  grant,  out  of  the  rents  of  the  arclibishop- 
ric,  a  new  gift  of  i.170  per  annum;  which 
was  appropriated  for  a  salary  to  a  Professor  of 
Ecclesiastical  History,  and  for  augmenting 
the  smaller  sakriea  of  the  other  professors. 
By  these  royal  donations,  the  whole  of  the 
rent  paid  by  the  College,  for  tho  lease  of 
the  archbishopric,  is  exhausted ;  and  regu- 
lar accompts  thereof  are  transmitted  to  the 
Exchequer. 

Since  that  time,  there  has  been  one  pro- 
fession added  to  this  University,  by  tho 
bounty  of  King  Greorge  1 1. 

Alexander  Macfarlane,  BIsq.,  of  Jamaica, 
had  erected  an  astronomical  observatory  in 
that  island  for  his  own  use.  At  his  death, 
he  bequeathed  his  astronomical  apparatus  to 
the  College  of  Glasgow,  on  condition  that 
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they  should  huild  an  observatory,  and  ap- 
point an  observer.  The  College  very  readily 
accepted  the  condition,  and  built  an  observ- 
atory ;  and,  in  the  year  1760,  his  Majesty 
was  pleased  to  grant  a  presentation  to  Dr 
Alexander  Wilson,  to  be  Professor  of  Prac- 
tical Astronomy  and  Observer,  with  a  salary 
of  £50  yearly  out  of  the  Exchequer. 

It  will  not  be  expected  that  we  should 
enumerate  the  donations  made  by  subjects : 
of  books  or  prints  to  the  public  library,  or 
money  to  purchase  books— of  money  for 
prizes  to  the  more  deserving  students  in 
the  several  classes— of  money  for  carrying 
on  the  buildings— of  money,  or  land,  for  the 
foundation  of  bursars  in  philosophy,  in  the- 
ology, and  in  medicine.  The  names  of 
many  of  these  benefactors  are  now  little 
known  but  in  the  annals  of  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  where  they  will  always  be  pre- 
served. Some  nuiy  be  mentioned,  whose 
attention  to  the  interest  of  this  society  does 
them  honour.  Among  these  are,  Anne 
Duchets  of  Hamilton ;  Rabina,  Countess 
of  Forfar;  William  Earl  of  Dundonald; 
the  Duke  of  Chandos ;  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
trose ;  Dr  Robert  Leighton,  Archbishop  of 
Glasgow ;  and  Boulter,  Archbishop  of  Ar- 
magh. Of  commoners—Mr  Snell,  Dr  Wil- 
liams, Dr  Walton,  and  the  late  Dr  William 
Hunter,  are  distinguished  by  the  largeness 
of  their  donations. 


/I.    PRISBNT  STATE. 

From  the  foregoing  statement,  it  appears 
--tbat  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  Univers- 
ity of  Glasgow,  in  the  distribution  of 
sciences  and  modes  of  teaching,  as  well  as 
in  the  form  of  its  government,  was  very 
similar  to  that  of  all  the  other  universities 
of  Europe.  The  alterations  which  it  has 
undergone,  in  later  times,  are  such  as  might 
be  expected  from  the  changes  of  opinion 
with  respect  to  literary  objects,  and  from 
other  varying  circumstances.  The  pro- 
gress of  knowledge,  and  the  increasing  de- 
mand for  literature,  have  produced  many 
additional  departments  of  science,  to  those 
which  were  origiiuUIy  thought  worthy  of  a 
particular  teacher.  What  is  culled  the 
curri-'ulum,  or  ordiuary  course  of  public 
education,  comprehends  at  present  five 
branches — the  Latin  and  Greek  languages, 
Logic,  Moral  Philosophy,  and  Natural  Phil- 
osophy. These  branches  are  understood  to 
require  the  study  of  five  separate  sobbions. 

Daring  their  attendance  upon  these 
courses  of  languages  and  philosophy,  and 
particularly  before  they  enter  the  class  of  na- 
tural philosophy,  the  students  are  expected 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  Mathematics  and 
Algebra,  for  which  there  is  a  separate  Pro- 
fessor, and  which  is  understood  to  be  sub- 


servient to  natural  philosophy,  and  to  many 
of  the  practical  arts.  There  is  also  a  Pro- 
fessor of  Practical  Astronomy,  whose  busi- 
ness is  to  make  observations,  for  the  im- 
provement of  that  great  branch  of  physics. 

After  the  course  of  general  education, 
above-mentioned,  a  provision  is  made  for 
what  are  called  the  three  learned  profes- 
sions— Divinity,  Law,  and  Medicine.  For 
the  peculiar  education  of  Churchmen, 
there  are  four  Professors:  the  Principal, 
who  is  Primarius  Professor  of  Theology, 
and  lias,  besides,  the  superintendence  of  the 
whole  University ;  and  the  respective  Pro 
feasors  of  Theology,  of  Oriental  Languages, 
and  of  Church  History.  This  last  is  also 
lecturer  in  Civil  History. 

In  Law  there  is  only  one  professor. 

Thero  are,  by  the  constitution,  no  more 
than  two  professors  allotted  to  the  faculty 
of  Mfdicine^^io  wit,  a  professor  of  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  and  a 
professor  of  Anatomy  and  Botany.  But 
the  University,  out  of  its  funds,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  private  donations,  ha»  made 
an  annual  provision  for  three  additional 
lecturers-^iu  Chemistry,  in  Materia  Medica« 
and  in  Midwifery. 

The  University  has  now  the  prospect  of 
a  great  and  important  addition  being  soon 
made  to  the  faculty  of  Medicine.  The  late 
Rev.  Dr  Walton,  of  Upton,  in  Hunting- 
donshire, about  twenty  years  ago,  in  a  tour 
to  Scotknd,  visited  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow ;  and,  approving  of  its  constitution  and 
mode  of  conducting  education,  gave  to  the 
University  £400  sterling ;  the  interest  of 
which,  at  his  death,  he  appropriated  for  the 
support  of  a  medical  student  during  the 
course  of  his  education.  About  five  years 
ago,  the  same  generous  benefactor  mortified 
the  additional  sum  of  £1000  sterling,  at  his 
death,  to  the  University,  for  the  purpose  of 
sup|)ortiug  a  lecturer  in  any  branch  of  me- 
dicine, or  of  science  connected  with  medi- 
cine, which  the  University  should  judge 
most  expedient  or  necessary.  By  the  Doc- 
tor's death,  which  hapjiened  about  three  years 
ago^  both  these  donations  now  take  eflect 

Miss  Christian  Brisbane,  sister  of  the 
late  Dr  Brisbane,  Professor  of  Medicine 
in  this  University,  mortified  the  sum  of 
£1000  sterling ;  the  interest  of  which  she 
appropriated  for  the  support  of  a  medical 
student,  two  years  at  this  University,  and 
other  two  years  at  any  other  celebrated 
school  of  medicine  in  Britain,  or  on  the 
Continent,  as  the  University  shall  direct. 

The  late  celebrated  Dr  William  Hunter, 
of  London,  formerly  an  alumnus  of  this 
University,  and,  during  the  whole  of  his 
life,  warmly  attached  to  its  interests,  be- 
queathed to  the  University,  at  his  death, 
the  whole  of  his  Musaeum,  one  of  the  most 
valuable  collections  in  Euroi)c,  of  Natural 
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History,  Medals,  Anatomical  PFeparations, 
Books,  &C.  When  this  collection  has  con- 
tinued a  certain  number  of  years  at  Lon- 
don,  he  has,  by  his  will,  directed  it  to  be 
carried  to  the  University  of  GUsgow.  And, 
for  the  purpose  of  building  a  house  for  the 
reception  of  this  noble  donation,  and  esta- 
blishing such  new  professions  in  medicine  as 
the  University  should  judge  expedient,  he 
bequeathed  £8000  sterling,  bearing  interest 
from  his  death ;  the  one-half  of  which  he 
directed  to  be  applied  for  the  support  of  the 
said  Museeum,  while  it  continues  in  London 
— the  other,  to  increase  the  principal  sum, 
till  the  period  arrive  when  both  principal 
and  interest  shall  be  appropriated,  by  the 
University,  for  the  above-mentioned  pur- 
poses specified  in  the  deed  of  donation. 

in/?rmary.— The  progress  of  a  medical 
school,  in  this  University,  has  been  hitherto 
much  retarded  by  the  want  of  an  infirmary 
in  Glasgow.  But  there  is  at  present  a 
prospect  of  that  obstacle  being  immediately 
removed.  A  very  considerable  sum  of 
money  has  been  lately  raised,  by  voluntary 
subscription,  for  the  'purpose  of  erecting 
and  supporting  an  infirmary  in  Glasgow. 
A  royal  charter  has  been  obtained,  and  a 
grant  from  the  Crown,  of  the  site  of  the 
Archbishop*s  Castle,  for  the  buildings ; 
which,  according  to  a  beautiful  design,  given 
by  the  late  Robert  Adam,  Esq.,  are  now 
finished. 

AppoinimenU  of  the  Proftssurs. — The 
Principal,  and  the  Professors  of  Church 
History,  Law,  Medicine,  Anatomy  and 
Botany,  and  Astronomy,  are  nominated  by 
the  King.  The  Professors  of  Theology, 
Oriental  Languages,  Humanity,  Greek, 
Logic,  Moral  Philosophy,  Natural  Philoso- 
phy, and  Mathematics,  and  the  Lecturers 
on  Chemistry,  Materia  Medica,  and  Mid- 
wifery, are  nominated  by  the  College.  The 
average  number  of  students,  of  all  deno- 
minations, attending  the  difierent  classes, 
is  considerably  above  six  hundred. 

SalarUi^  ^c — From  the  state  of  the  uni- 
versity funds,  the  professors  are  allowed 
very  moderate  salaries;  so  as  to  depend 
chiefly  for  subsistence  upon  the  honorariums, 
or  fees  of  their  students.  This,  it  is  be- 
lieved, has  greatly  promoted  their  zeal  and 
their  diligence  in  their  several  professions. 
In  seminaries  of  literature,  possessed  of 
rich  endowments,  and  where  there  is  access 
to  large  ecclesiastical  benefices,  by  seniority, 
the  business  of  lecturing  has  generally  gone 
into  disuse,  or  been  reduced  to  a  mere  mat- 
ter of  form  ;  as  few  persons  are  willing  to 
labour,  who,  by  doing  little,  or  by  following 
their  amusement,  find  themselves  in  easy 
and  comfortable  circumstances.  The  de- 
partment of  teaching  is  likely,  in  such  a 
case,  to  be  doTolved  upon  the  junior  mem- 
bers of  the  society,  who  discharge  the  oflUce 


of  private  tutors ;  and  who,  from  the  mo- 
ment they  enter  upon  their  office,  arc  ready 
to  consider  it  as  a  passing  state,  and  to 
look  forward  to  that  period  when  they  shall, 
in  their  turn,  be  freed  from  the  drudgenr  of 
teaching.  In  such  circumstances,  when 
neither  the  tutor  nor  pupil  is  under  the  im- 
mediate eye  of  the  public,  instead  of  strug- 
gling for  distinction  and  superiority  in  their 
respective  stations,  they  will  be  too  apt  to 
indulge  the  laziness,  and  to  gratify  the  pe- 
culiar humour  of  each  other.  In  the  Scot- 
tbh  universities,  and  particularly  that  of 
Glasgow,  where  the  professors  have  no  be- 
nefices in  the  church,  nor  any  emolument!! 
of  any  kind  independent  of  their  labour, 
nor  anything  that  can  be  called  preferment 
within  their  reach,  that  radical  defect  in 
the  conduct  of  education  is  altogether  re- 
moved. There  is  likely  to  grow  up  with 
them,  in  these  circumstances,  a  habitual 
liking  to  their  objects  and  occupations,  and 
that  interest  and  zeal  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duty,  which  are  most  likely  to  call  forth 
the  activity  and  industry  of  their  pupils. 

It  nuiy  be  thought,  perhaps,  that,  as  ne- 
cessity is  the  parent  of  labour,  it  would  be 
a  still  greater  improvement,  that  professors 
in  colleges  should  have  no  sakries  at  alU 
This  would  be  indisputable,  if  all  other  em- 
ployments were  left  to  the  natural  profit 
which  they  can  produce,  and  were  not  pe- 
culiarly rewarded  by  fixed  appointments 
from  the  public  But  if  one  trade,  or  art, 
is  allowed  a  bounty,  another  must,  upon 
this  account,  have  also  some  compensation. 
The  peculiar  premiums  given  by  Govern- 
ment to  other  professions,  particularly  to 
the  church  and  the  law,  seem  to  require, 
that,  for  maintaining  some  kind  of  baUnce, 
a  degree  of  similar  encouragement  should 
be  given  to  the  teaching  of  the  liberal  arts 
and  sciences.  Without  this,  a  private  aca- 
demy can  seldom  collect  a  sufficient  number 
of  well  qualified  teachers,  so  as  to  prevent 
a  single  individual  from  undertaking  too 
many  branches,  and  becoming  what  is  vul- 
garly called  a  Jack  of  all  trades. 

Time  of  Lecturing,  ^r. — The  uniforiTr 
assiduity  of  the  professors  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  and  the  length  of  time  which 
they  employ  in  lecturing,  will  afford  an 
illustration  of  these  remarks.  The  annual 
session  for  teaching,  in  the  university,  be- 
gins, in  the  ordinary  curriculum^  on  the 
tenth  of  October ;  and  ends,  in  some  of  the 
cksses,  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  in 
others  continues  to  the  tenth  of  June.  The 
lectures,  in  all  the  other  branches,  com- 
mence on  the  first  of  November,  and  end 
about  the  beginning  of  May.  The  chiss  of 
Botany  begins  on  the  first  of  May. 

During  this  period,  the  business  of  the 
College  continues  without  interruption.  The 
Profenors  of  Humanity,  or  Latin,  and  of 
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Greek,  lecture  and  examine  their  j-tinlent-s, 
receive  and  correct  exercises,  three  hours 
every  day,  and  four  hours  for  two  days 
every  week  :  the  professors  of  Logic,  Moral 
Philosophy,  and  Natural  Philosophy,  two 
hours  every  day,  and  three  hours  during  a 
part  of  the  session ;  excepting  on  Saturdays, 
when,  on  account  of  a  general  meeting  of 
the  public  students,  there  is  only  one  lecture 
giTen.  The  other  professors  lecture,  in 
general,  one  hour  every  day ;  the  Professor 
of  Mathematics,  two  hours  every  day,  ex- 
cept on  Saturdays  ;  the  Professor  of  Law, 
in  his  public  department,  two  hours.  The 
Professor  of  Practical  Astronomy  gives  no 
public  lecture. 

Advantages  of  Public  Lecturing, — In 
those  universities  where  the  professors  are 
uniformly  employed  in  lecturing,  it  may  be 
expected  that  the  matter  of  their  lectures 
wiU  correspond,  in  some  measure,  to  the 
general  pr(»gress  of  science  and  literature 
in  their  several  departments.  A  professor 
whose 'consequence  and  livelihood  depend 
upon  the  approbation  given  by  the  public 
to  his  lectures,  will  find  it  necessary  to 
study  the  principal  authors  upon  the  sub- 
ject :  he  will  imbibe,  in  some  degree,  the 
taste  of  the  age  in  which  he  lives,  and  avail 
himself  of  the  increase  of  knowledge  and 
new  discovery  :  he  will  find  it  expedient  to 
model  his  instructions  in  the  maimer  most 
likely  to  suit  the  purposes  and  to  promote 
the  mterest  of  his  students.  By  going  fre- 
quently over  the  same  subject,  ne  has  a 
chance  to  correct  the  erroneous  opinions 
which  he  might  formerly  have  admitted; 
and,  according  to  the  scale  of  his  under- 
standing, to  attain  the  most  liberal  and 
comprehensive  views  of  his  science.  If  he 
is  possessed,  at  the  same  time,  of  taste  and 
abilititM),  he  can  hardly  avoid  acquiring  an 
enthusiastic  attachment  to  the  objects  of 
his  profession,  and  an  ardent  desire  of  pro- 
pagating those  improvements  in  it  which 
appear  to  him  of  importance. 

In  colleges  where  no  lectures  are  given, 
and  where  the  reading  and  prelecting  on 
certain  books,  in  a  private  manner,  make 
the  chief  object  of  the  teacher,  the  same 
dispositions  and  views  will  seldom  occur. 
The  professor,  having  little  temptation  to 
study,  in  any  particular  manner,  that  science 
with  which  he  is  nominally  connected,  will 
l>e  apt  to  possess  but  a  superficial  know- 
ledge of  it,  and  to  have  little  zeal  in  com- 
municating new  ideas  or  discoveries  con- 
cerning it.  In  such  a  situation,  the  preju- 
diccrt  and  contracted  views  of  literature, 
which  formerly  prevailed,  and  which  wore 
natural  upon  the  immediate  revival  of  let- 
ters, may  remain  to  the  present  day ;  and 
tlie  name  of  tchohr  he  restricted  to  a  mere 
proficient  in  the  Greek  and  Uoman  lan- 
guages, the  vehicles  only  of  taste  and  know- 


ledge :  the  pursuits  of  philosophy  may  be 
regarded  as  idle  and  chimerical ;  and  every 
attempt  to  dissipate  the  clouds  of  ancient 
ignorance,  or  to  correct  the  errors  and  pre- 
judices of  a  former  period,  may  be  repro- 
bated as  a  dangerous  innovation. 

The  distribution  of  science,  and  the  course 
of  lectures,  formerly  established  in  all  the 
universities  of  Europe,  were  almost  exclu- 
sively adapted  to  the  education  of  church- 
men, and  proceeded  upon  a  much  more 
limited  state  of  knowledge  than  that  which 
obtains  at  present.  To  accommodate  ui- 
struction,  therefore,  to  the  purposes  and 
views  of  the  nation  at  large,  and  to  render 
the  academical  course  useful  in  every  situ- 
ation, it  is  frequently  necessary,  in  those 
universities  where  any  part  of  the  old  plan 
is  retained,  that  the  professors  should  now 
treat  their  respective  subjects  in  a  different 
manner,  and  that  what  is  comprehended 
under  particular  branches  should  be  greatly 
varied  and  extended. 

Latin, —  Jn  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
the  students,  who  attend  die  Humanity 
lectures,  are  supposed  to  have  acquired  the 
elements  of  the  Latin  tongue,  in  public  or 
private  schools;  and  the  Professor  is  em- 
ployed in  reading,  explaining,  and  prelect- 
ing upon  such  Roman  authors  as  are  most 
suited  to  carry  on  their  progress  in  that 
language.  To  a  class  of  more  advanced 
students,  the  Professor  reads  a  course  of 
lectures  on  the  i>eculiarities  and  beauties  of 
the  Roman  language,  on  the  principles  of 
classical  composition,  and  on  Roman  anti- 
quities. 

Greek.— In  the  ancient  state  of  the  Uni- 
versity, it  was  probably  not  usual  for  any 
person  to  study  under  the  professor  of 
Greek,  until  he  had  acquired  some  previous 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  language.  But,  as 
Greek  is  now  seldom  regularly  taught  in 
public  schools,  the  Professor  is  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  instructing  a  great  number  in  th(* 
very  elements  of  that  language.  To  a  second 
set,  who  have  made  some  proficiency  in 
that  respect,  he  is  employed  in  reading,  ex- 
plaining, and  prelecting  upon  those  classical 
authors  from  an  acquaintance  with  whom 
his  hearers  are  most  likely  to  imbibe  a 
knowledge  of  Greek,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  improve  their  taste  in  literary  composi- 
tion. To  a  still  mort»  advanced  set  of  stu- 
dents, ho  also  delivers  a  course  of  lectures 
on  the  higher  branches  of  Greek  literature, 
introducing  a  variety  of  disquisitions  on  tl;e 
general  principles  of  grammar,  of  i^hich  the 
regular  structure  of  that  language  affords 
such  copious  illustration. 

Philnsophr/.  -  In  the  threefold  distribu- 
tion of  Philosophy,  in  the  academical  course, 

Logic  has,  in  general,  preceded  the  other 
two  in  the  order  of  teaching,  and  has  been 
considered  as  a  necessary  prei>aration  for 
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them.  Before  the  studcDt  entered  upon 
the  suhjects  of  moral  and  natural  philoso- 
phy, it  was  thought  proper  to  instruct  him 
m  the  art  of  reasoning  and  disputation; 
and  the  syllogsitic  art,  taken  from  the  Ana- 
lytics  of  Aristotle,  was,  for  many  ages,  con- 
sidered as  tlie  most  effectual  and  infiaJIible 
instrument  for  that  purpose.  It  was  sup- 
posed to  atford  a  mechanical  mode  of  rea- 
soning, by  which,  in  all  cases,  troth  and 
falsehood  might  be  accurately  distinguish- 
ed. [?]  But  the  change  of  opinions  on  the 
subjects  of  literature,  and  on  the  means  of 
comprehending  them,  has  occasioned  a 
correspondent  alteration  in  the  manner  of 
treating  this  part  of  the  academical  course. 
The  present  Professor,  after  a  short  analysis 
of  the  powers  of  the  understanding,  and  an 
explanation  of  the  terms  necessary  to  com- 
prehend the  subjects  of  his  course,  gives  a 
historical  view  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  art  of  reasoning,  and  particularly  of  the 
syllogistic  method,  which  is  rendered  a 
matter  of  curiosity  by  the  universal  influence 
which  for  a  long  time  it  obtained  over  the 
learned  world ;  and  then  dedicates  the 
greater  part  of  his  time  to  an  illustration 
of  the  various  mental  operations,  as  they 
arc  expressed  by  the  several  modifications 
of  speech  and  writing;  which  leads  him 
to  deliver  a  system  of  lectures  on  general 
grammar,  rhetoric,  and  belles  lettres.  This 
course,  accompanied  with  suitable  exercises 
and  specimens,  on  the  part  of  the  students, 
is  properly  pUced  at  the  entrance  to  phi- 
losophy :  no  subjects  are  likely  to  be  more 
interesting  to  young  minds,  at  a  time  when 
their  taste  and  feelings  are  beginning  to 
open,  and  have  naturally  disposed  them  to 
the  reading  of  such  authors  as  are  neces- 
sary to  supply  them  with  facts  and  mate- 
rials for  begiiiuing  and  carrying  on  the  im- 
portant habits  of  reflection  and  investiga- 
tion. 

Moral  Ph'losophy,— The  lectures  in  the 
Moral  PhilOiOpfy  class  consist  of  three 
principal  divisions.  The  first  comprehends 
natural  theology ;  or  the  knowledge,  con- 
firmed by  human  reason,  concerning  the 
being,  perfections,  and  operations  of  God. 
The  second  comprehends  ethics;  or  in- 
quiries concerning  the  active  powers  of 
man,  and  the  regulation  of  them,  both  in 
the  pursuit  of  happiness,  and  in  the  prac- 
tice of  virtue ;  and,  consequently,  tliosc 
questions  that  have  been  agitated  concern- 
ing good  and  evil,  right  and  wrong.  Tl  c 
third  comprehends  natural  jurisprudence, 
or  the  general  rules  of  justice,  which  aie 
founded  upon  the  rights  and  the  condition 
of  man  ;  whether  considered  as  an  indivi- 
dual,  or  as.a  member  of  a  family,  or  as  a 
member  of  some  of  those  various  forms  of 
government  which  have  arisen  from  the 
social  combinations  of  mankind. 


Natural  Philcsophy — The  lectures  in 
Natural  Philosophy  comprehend  a  gene- 
ral system  of  physics  ;  and  are  calcuUted,  in 
like  manner,  to  keep  pace  with  those  l^ul- 
ing  improvements  and  discoveries,  in  that 
branch  of  science,  by  which  the  present 
age  is  so  much  distinguished.  The  theo- 
retical and  experimental  parts  make  the 
subjects  of  two  separate  courses.  The  ap- 
paratus for  conducting  the  latter  is  believed 
not  to  be  inferior  to  any  in  Europe. 

M.ithematics,— The  Professor  of  Mathe* 
malics  has  three  separate  courses.  The 
first  comprehends  the  elements  of  geometry 
and  algebra ;  the  second,  the  higher  parts 
of  those  sciences;  the  third,  the  general 
principles  of  geometry  and  astronomy.  To 
teach  the  application  of  the  speculative  doc- 
trines to  the  various  practical  arts,  makes 
a  very  important  object  in  this  useful  de- 
partment of  education. 

Theoloffy,^In  the  faculty  of  Theology, 
the  respective  Professors  of  Theolory, 
Church  History^  and  Oriental  Languages, 
deliver  a  system  of  lectures  on  natural  and 
revealed  religion,  on  the  history  of  the 
church,  and  on  the  Hebrew  language.  In 
this  faculty,  no  honorarium  or  fee  is  paid 
by  the  students.*  If  this  regulation  had 
been  extended  to  all  the  sciences,  it  would 
probably  have  been  fatal  to  academical  ac- 
tivity ;  but,  being  limited  to  a  single  branch, 
it  has  been  counteracted  by  the  influence 
of  the  general  industry  and  exertion  which 
pervade  the  society.  No  deficiency,  there- 
fore, is  imputable  to  the  professors  in  this 
department,  either  with  respect  to  their 
zeal  in  teaching,  or  with  respect  to  those 
liberal  and  tolerating  principles  which  are 
so  conformable  to  the  spirit  and  genius  of 
Christianity. 

Law — The  improvement  of  Law  in  this 
university,  seems  to  have  excited  less  at- 
tention from  government  than  that  of  the 
other  sciences,  as  this  profession  was  not 
established  till  a  late  period,  and  as  no  pro- 
vision has  hitherto  been  made  for  dividing 
this  branch  of  education  among  separate 
professors.  The  want  of  competition  ap- 
pears to  have  had  the  usual  efiects ;  and  the 
custom  of  lecturing  in  Latm  was  lon^r  re- 
tained in  this  than  in  the  other  sciences. 
The  predecessor  of  the  present  professor 
was  the  first  who  prelected  on  Justinian's 
'^  Institutes,**  in  English ;  and  this  example 
has,  for  many  years,  been  followed  in  the 
prelections  upon  the  pandects.  It  may  be 
mentioned,  as  a  strong  instance  of  pre- 
possession in  favour  of  ancient  usages,  that, 
upon  this  last  innovation,  the  Faculty  of 
Advocates  nuide  application  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Glasgow,  requesting  "  that  the  old 
practice  of  teaching  the  civil  law  in  Latin 

*  Why,  $ec  aboTe,  p.  795,  m,  note  ♦.—  H. 
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might  be  restored.*'  The  Professor  of  Law, 
besides  lecturing  regularly  upou  the  In- 
stitutes and  Pandects  of  Justinian,  delivers 
annually  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  civil  government,  including  a  par- 
ticular account  of  the  British  constitution ; 
and,  every  second  year,  a  course  of  lectures 
on  the  law  of  Scotland. 

Medicine, — ^The  professors  and  lecturers 
in  the  medical  department,  it  would  appear, 
have  been  less  limited  than  those  in  some 
of  the  other  parts  of  literature,  by  the  effect 
of  old  institutions  and  prejudices.  They 
have  thus  been  enabled  to  accommodate 
their  lectures  to  the  progress  of  knowledge 
and  discovery,  and  to  those  high  improve- 
ments which  have  of  late  years  been  intro- 
duced into  all  the  sciences  connected  with 
the  art  of  medicine.  The  progress  of  bo- 
tany and  natural  history,  and  the  wonder- 
ful discoveries  in  chemistry,  have  now  ex- 
tended the  sphere  of  these  useful  branches 
beyond  the  mere  purposes  of  the  physician, 
and  have  rendered  a  competent  knowledge 
of  them  highly  interesting  to  every  man  of 
liberal  education. 

Improvements, — The  University  of  Glas- 
gow, as  has  been  already  observed,  was 
anciently  possessed  of  a  jurisdiction  simikr 
to  that  of  the  other  universities  of  Europe, 
and  exercised  a  similar  discipline  and  autho- 
rity over  its  members.  A  great  part  of  the 
students  were  accommodated  with  lodgings 
in  the  college,  and  dined  at  a  conunon  table, 
under  the  innpection  of  their  teachers. 
While  this  mode  of  living  continued,  almost 
everything  was  the  subject  of  restrictions 
and  regulations.  But,  for  a  long  time,  this 
practice  has  been  discontinued,  and  the 
severity  of  the  ancient  discipline  has  been  a 
good  deal  relaxed.  The  lodgings  in  the 
college  rooms,  after  the  disuse  of  the  com- 
mon  table,  became  less  convenient ;  and, 
at  present,  no  students  live  within  the 
college,  but  a  few  of  considerable  standing, 
whose  regularity  of  conduct  is  perfectly 
known  and  ascertained. 

These  deviations  from  the  ancient  usage 
were  introduced  from  the  experience  of 
many  inconveniences  attending  it.  The 
common  table,  by  collecting  a  multitude  of 
students  so  frequently  together,  afforded 
encouragement  and  temptations  to  idleness 
and  dissipation;  and,  though  the  masters 
sat  at  table  along  with  the  students,  yet  few 
advantages  of  conversation  could  be  attained. 
Contrivances  were  fallen  upon  to  remedy 
that  defect,  by  appointing  one  of  the  stu- 
dents (generally  a  bursar,  or  servitor)  to 
read  a  portion  cJf  Scripture,  or  of  some  use- 
ful book,  while  the  rest  of  the  students  were 
at  table.  But  this  practice,  it  is  obviouf , 
in  such  circumstance,  was  more  likely  to 
bring  ridicule  upon  the  subjects,  or  at  least 
to  occasion  indifference  or  contempt,  than 


to  be  productive  of  improvement.  Besi<les, 
from  a  general  alteration  in  the  habits  antl 
manners  cf  the  people,  the  academical  rules, 
in  these  matters,  were  found  trouhleson.e 
both  to  the  teachers  and  the  students. 
Hence,  attendance  at  the  common  table  be- 
came a  kind  of  drudgery  to  the  masters, 
from  which  they  endeavoured  to  escape,  or 
to  which  they  submitted  in  their  turns  with 
reluctance  ;  while  the  students  procured 
dispensations,  or  permissions  to  have  their 
commons  in  their  own  apartments.  This 
latter  was  found  to  be  a  source  of  ex- 
pense and  dissipation,  not  more  unfriendly 
to  literature  than  to  morals.  The  common 
table,  it  is  said,  became  a  source  of  mis- 
management and  imposition,  which  could 
not  easily  be  remedied. 

This  change  in  the  mode  of  living  has 
been  attended  with  much  comfort  and  satis- 
faction to  all  the  members  of  the  University, 
by  superseding  many  strict  regulations,  and 
of  course  rigorous  penalties,  which,  in  the 
former  situation,  had  been  thought  neces- 
sary :  neither  has  it  produced  any  bad  effect 
upon  the  manners  and  behaviour  of  the 
students.  When  teachers  are  attentive  to 
perform  their  duty,  and  discover  an  anxiety 
to  promote  the  interests  of  their  scholars, 
who  are  above  tlie  age  of  mere  boys,  it  re- 
quires very  little  authority  to  enforce  respect 
and  propriety  of  behaviour.  The  most 
certain  and  effectual  mode  of  discipline,  or 
rather  the  best  method  of  rendering  discip- 
line in  a  great  measure  useless,  is  by  filling 
up  regularly  and  properly  the  time  of  the 
student,  by  interesting  him  in  the  objects  of 
his  studies  and  pursuits,  and  by  demand- 
ing, regularly  and  daily,  an  account  of  his 
labours. 

Boarding, — In  the  present  state  of  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  such  of  the  students 
as  can  afford  the  expense,  frequently  live  in 
the  families  of  the  Principal  ai.d  Professors  ; 
where  they  have,  together  with  the  oppor- 
tunity of  prosecuting  their  studies,  the  ad- 
vantages of  proper  society  and  private  tui- 
tion. It  is,  at  the  same  time,  iu  the  power 
of  every  Professor,  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  behaviour,  the  application,  and  the 
abilities  of  almost  every  one  of  his  students. 
And  the  knowledge  of  this  is  likely  to  be 
much  more  effectual  in  exciting  their  exer- 
tions, and  producing  regular  attention  to 
their  studies,  than  the  endless  penalties 
which  may  be  contrived  for  every  species 
of  misdemeanour.  A  complicated  and 
rigorous  discipline,  extending  to  innumer- 
able frivolous  observances,  can  hardly  fail, 
in  this  age,  to  become  contemptible ;  and, 
if  students  are  treated  like  children^  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  they  will  behave 
like  men. 

Weekly  Meeting — Every  Saturday  there 
is  a  gcnenil  meeting  of  all  the  public  or 
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yownetl  RtudentA,  which  is  attended  by  the 
Principal  and  tlieir  respectiye  Professors.  A 
Latin  oration  is  delivered  by  the  higher 
students,  in  their  turns:  after  which,  all 
smaller  matters  of  discipline  are  discussed. 
By  this  weekly  meeting,  the  whole  of  the 
students  are  brought,  in  a  more  particu- 
lar manner,  under  the  inspection  of  the 
teachers  ;  and  a  good  opportunity  is  regu- 
larly  afforded  of  mutual  information,  re- 
specting the  studies  and  deportment  of  their 
scholan. 

Tetts  not  required, — No  oaths,  or  sub- 
scriptions, or  tcMts  of  any  kind,  are  required 
of  students,  at  their  admission  to  the  Uni- 
versity; as  it  is  deemed  highly  improper 
that  young  persons,  in  prosecuting  a  general 
course  of  academical  education,  would  bind 
themselves  to  any  particular  system  of 
tenets  or  opinions. 

Bursaries Besides  the  salaries  be- 
stowed upon  professors,  additional  encour- 
agement has  been  often  given  to  universi- 
ties, by  the  mortification  of  certain  funds 
for  the  maintenance  of  students ;  as  also  by 
requiring  that  a  certain  attendance  shall  be 
given,  in  those  seminaries,  by  such  as  ob- 
tain academical  degrees,  .accompanied  with 
various  exclusive  privileges. 

It  has  of  late  been  remarked,  that  such 
institutions  and  regulations,  though  intended 
to  promote  the  interest  of  those  incorpora- 
ted societies,  have  proved,  in  some  degree, 
hurtful  to  them,  by  forcing  an  attendance 
from  a  greater  number  of  students,  and 
consequently  tending  to  supersede  the 
industry  and  aldlities  of  the  respective 
teachers.  But  the  number  of  this  descrip- 
tion of  students,  commonly  called  bunara^ 
at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  cannot  have 
any  considerable  tendency  of  this  nature,  as 
their  honvraiiumi  make  but  a  small  part  of 
the  professor's  income;  and,  it  must  not  be 
overlooked,  that  the  payment  of  fees  to  the 
professors  supposes  that  lectures  are  to  be 
given :  so  that  this  establishment  encour- 
ages, at  least,  the  practice  of  lecturing, 
however  it  may  tend  to  produce  careless- 
ness in  the  performance.  One  good  effect 
of  it  is  obvious.  Several  of  these  bursaries 
are  in  the  gift  of  the  college ;  so  that  the 
principal  and  professors  have  it  in  their 
power  to  bestow  them  upon  students  of 
superior  genius  and  industry,  but  who  have 
not  the  means  of  prosecuting  their  studies. 
The  character  of  a  bursar  does  not,  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  carry  with  it  any 
external  marks  of  servility,  or  degradation 
of  any  kind.  Several  names  might  be  here 
mentioned,  that  would  do  great  honour  to 
the  University,  who  were  supported,  during 
the  course  of  their  studies,  by  funds  appro- 
priated for  that  purpose. 

The  foundation  by  Mr  Snell  defer ves  par- 
ticularly to  be  mentioned,  as  perhaps  one  of 


the  largest  and  most  liberal  in  Britain.  That 
gentleman,  in  the  year  1688,  bequeathed  a 
considerable  estate  in  Warwickshire  for  the 
support  of  Sootch  ttuderUs  at  Baliol  College. 
Oxford,  who  had  studied  for  some  years  at 
the  University  of  Glasgow.  By  the  rise  in 
the  value  of  lands,  and  the  improvements 
which  have,  from  time  to  time,  tieen  made 
on  that  estate,  that  fund  now  affords  £70 
per  annum,  for  ten  years,  to  each  of  ten 
exhibitioners.  Another  foundation,  at  the 
same  college,  of  i.*20  per  annum,  to  each  of 
four  Scotcn  students,  though  under  a  dif- 
ferent patronage,  is  generally  given  to  the 
Glasgow  exhibitioners;  so  that  four  of  them 
have  a  stipend  of  ir90  per  annum,  con- 
tinuing for  ten  years.  The  University  have 
the  sole  nomination  or  appointment  of  these 
exhibitioners. 

Rules  for  obtaining  Drgreet — The  can- 
didates for  degrees  in  arts,  are,  by  express 
regulations,  obliged  to  attend  the  hours  of 
lecture,  and  the  separate  hours  of  examina- 
tion, in  the  curriculum,  or  public  course 
already  mentioned ;  and  the  laws  of  the 
church  oblige  all  students  to  pass  the  same 
curriculum  before  they  can  be  enrolled 
students  of  theology.  But  no  such  quali- 
fication is  requisite  for  entering  upon  the 
study  of  law  or  medicine.  Such  students, 
in  short,  as  are  not  upon  any  public  founda- 
tion, or  who  do  not  intend  to  qualify  them- 
selves for  the  church,  may  attend  any  of  the 
lectures  which  they  think  most  suited  to 
their  views;  though,  in  case  of  their  de- 
viating from  the  cvnirulnm,  they  have  not 
the  benefit  of  the  regular  examinations  and 
exercises  of  the  public  students. 

The  rules,  for  conferring  degrees,  were 
formerly  much  the  same  in  the  University 
of  GUsgow  as  in  the  other  ancient  univer- 
sities. In  those  days,  when  the  art  of  dis- 
putation was  considered  as  the  ultimate 
object  of  academical  education,  the  can- 
didates were  obliged,  after  a  certain  stand- 
ing, or  resident. e  at  the  University,  to  com- 
pose and  print  a  thesis,  and  to  defend  it  in 
a  public  syllogistic  disputation.  But  ex- 
perience discovered  that  mode  of  trial  to  be 
inadequate  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
intended.  It,  by  degrees,  degenerated  into 
a  mere  matter  of  form  and  ceremony.  The 
same  subjects  of  disputation,  the  same 
arguments  of  attack  and  defence,  were  pre- 
served and  handed  down  among  the  stu- 
dents; the  public  disputations  were  not 
attended  :— so  that  degrees  became  not  the 
:  rt^  wards  of  abilities  and  diligence,  but  merely 
the  marks  of  standing,  or  residence  at  the 
University.  These  circumstances  gave  oc- 
casion  for  a  material  change,  in  tlie  rules 
for  conferring  degrees,  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow.  The  composing  and  defending  a 
thesis  have  now  becon:e  optional  on  the 
IMirt  of  the  candidate.     Tlie  »ame  standing 
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is  still  required;  and  the  candidates  for 
degrees  in  arts  are  obliged  to  undergo  a 
minute  examination,  in  the  Greek  and 
Roman  classics,  in  the  different  branches 
of  philosophy  which  compose  the  currieu' 
ium,  and  by  each  of  the  professors  in  their 
rsspective  branches  t  an  examination  which, 
in  the  manner  it  is  conducted,  gives  the 
best  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  proficiency 
and  literature  of  the  candidates. 

Deffreet  in  Theology  and  Law, — Degrees 
in  theology,  baring  no  privileges  in  the 
church  attached  to  them,  under  the  Pres- 
byterian form  of  government,  are,  without 
any  regard  to  standing  in  the  University, 
conferred  on  clergymen  respectable  for  their 
abilities  and  literature — Degrees  in  law  are 
either  bestowed  upon  eminent  men  as  marks 
of  respect ;  or  upon  students  of  a  certain 
standing,  after  a  regular  examination  of  the 

candidate The  University  of  Glasgow 

admits  students  who  have  passed  a  part  of 
their  academical  course  in  other  universi- 
ties, ad  eundem,  as  it  is  commonly  called : 
that  is,  whatever  part  of  their  aoftdemical 
oouise  is  finished  at  any  other  university, 
npon  proper  certificates,  is  admitted,  as  a 
part  of  their  standing,  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow ;  so  that,  without  again  beginning 
their  course,  they  can  pass  forward  to  de- 
grees, and  be  enrolled  students  of  theology. 
Medical  Degreee, — Degrees  in  medicme 
are  conferred,  after  having  finished  the 
medical  course,  at  the  University ;  or,  upon 
proper  certificates  of  having  finished  it  at 
some  eminent  school  of  physic :  but  the 
candidates  are  obliged  to  undergo  both  a 
private  and  public  examination,  on  all  the 
diiferent  branches  of  medicine,  before  they 
can  receive  that  honour.  It  is  very  com- 
mon also  for  them,  though  not  absolutely 
required,  to  defend  a  thesis  in  the  common 
hall 

Prixee. — The  institution  of  Prigfs,  or 
rewards  of  literary  merit,  either  in  books 
or  medals,  to  students,  during  the  course  of 
their  education,  has  now  ^n  tried  for 
manv  years  in  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
and  has  been  attended  with  the  best  effects. 
Every  effort  has  been  made  to  correct  the 
common  defects  and  irregularities  in  the 
distribution  of  prizes,  and  to  render  the 
competition  fair  and  equal  Subjects  of 
competition  are  prescribed,  calculated  to 
give  scope  to  every  kind  of  genius,  and  ac- 
commodated to  the  standing  of  the  different 
students. 

Library,^The  University  Library,  to 
which  all  the  students  have  easy  access,  is 
a  large  and  valuable  .collection  of  books, 
among  which  are  many  now  become  very 
scarce.  As  it  was  founded  about  two  cen- 
turies ago,  it  is  enriched  with  many  early 
editions;  and  proper  attention  has  been 
paid,  from  time  to  time,  to  supply  it  with 


the  more  elegant  and  improved  productions 
of  the  press,  particularly  in  the  classical 
departments.  The  funds  which  are  des- 
tined for  its  support  and  increase,  are  con- 
siderable ;  and  many  private  donations  of 
books  have  been  made  to  it  from  time  to 
time.  It  was  of  late  greatly  enriched,  in 
the  mathemntical  department,  by  the  lib- 
rary of  the  late  celebrated  Dr  Robert  Sim- 
son,  professor  of  mathematics.  By  the 
ingenuity  of  the  late  Dr  Wilson  &  Sons, 
type-founders,  and  the  care  and  accuracy 
of  the  late  Messrs  Foulis,  printers  to  the 
University,  the  Library  contains  some  of 
the  most  elegant  editions  of  many  valuable 
books.  It  will  soon  receive  an  important 
addition,  by  a  collection  of  many  rare  and 
splendid  editions  of  hooks,  in  all  the  differ- 
ent departments  of  science,  but  particularly 
in  the  medical  department,  bequeathed  by 
the  late  Dr  William  Hunter. 

Antiquitie». —  In  an  adjoining  apartment, 
the  college  has  placed  a  number  of  mUe- 
etoneiy  eStare,  and  other  remaint  of  atiH- 
quiiy,  which  have  been  discovered  in  the 
ancient  Roman  wall  between  the  Forth  and 
the  Clyde. 

Worship, — During  the  session,  there  is 
public  worship  every  Sunday  in  the  college 
chapel.  Three  or  four  preachers  are  aii- 
nuaily  appointed  out  of  the  number  of 
those  students  who  continue  at  the  univer- 
sity alter  they  have  received  their  license. 
The  Prindpid,  and  such  of  the  Professors 
as  have  b^n  ordained,  or  have  received 
licenses,  occasionally  preach  in  the  college 
chapel  during  the  session. 

Landed  Property,  ^c  — The  college, 
though  in  some  measure  surrounded  by  the 
houses  of  the  town,  is  possessed  of  more 
than  twenty  acres  of  ground  adjacent  to  its 
buildings.  Upon  the  most  distant  part  of 
this  ground,  and  upon  a  small  eminence,  is 
erected  the  Observatory,  properly  fitted  up, 
and  supplied  with  the  most  improved  in- 
struments for  the  purposes  of  the  Pnifessor 
of  Practical  Astronomy.  The  college  build- 
ings, though  not  splendid,  are  neat  and 
commodious.  The  Principal  and  all  the 
Professors  possess  conveniert  houses  etm- 
tiguous  to  the  other  public  buildings.  These 
buildings  are  surrounded  by  a  garden  of 
about  ten  acres,  appropriated  to  the  use  of 
the  members  of  the  University,  and  some 
part  of  it  for  exercise  to  the  younger  classes 
of  students. 


VII.    CONCLUSION. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  University,  after 

experiencing  many  revolutions  and  turns  of 

fortune,  has,  by  favourable  conjunctures, 

and  by  the  bounty  of  the  sovereign  and  of 

I  the  public,  been  raised  to  prosperous  cir- 
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and ,  has,  as  an  academical 
Ibimdation,  become  possessed  of  some  con- 
^ieaoas  adyantaees.     Itg  loeai  situation, 
in  the  neighbouniood  of  an    industrioas 
city,  and  at  some  distance  from  the  capital ; 
by  which  it  is  not  exposed  to  the  dissipa- 
tion arising  from  a  nunber  of  amusements ; 
nor  too  remote  from  the  topics  of  specula- 
tion,  snffgested  by  the  progress  of  philoeo- 
phy,  and  the  interesting  business  of  society. 
Th§  ttats  of  its  revenue,  sufficient,  with 
economy,  in  the  management  of  the  society, 
to  promote  useful  improvements;  but  not 
8o  large  as  to  be  productive  of  idleness,  and 
the  luxury  of  learned  indolence.     lu  instil 
tuHonM  and  governmefU,  by  which  no  sort 
of  monopoly  is  created  in  favour  of  particu- 
lar sects,  or  particular  branches  of  sdenoe ; 
but  persons  of  all  persuasions  are  at  liberty 
to  follow  that  course  of  study  which  they 
find  suited  to  their  various  pursuits  and 
prospects.     Lastly,  Its  moderate  diecipHne, 
endeavouring  to  reguUte  the  behaviour  of 
the  students  by  a  regard  to  interest  and 
reputation,  more  than  by  authority;  and 
substituting  the  anxious  watchfulness  of  a 
parent,   in  place  of  the  troublesome  and 
vexatious  interpositions  of  a  prying  and, 
perhaps,  unpopular  magistrate. 


ADDITIONS.* 

InHrmary, — The  medical  school  in  this 
University  was  long  retarded  by  the  want 
of  an  infirmary  at  Glasgow.  But  that  ob- 
stacle is  now  completely  removed.  In  the 
year  1790,  a  voluntary  subscription  was 
opened,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  and 
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supporting  an  infirmary,  in  this  place,  for 
the  western  districts  of  Scotland.  This 
scheme  met  with  the  most  liberal  encourage- 
ment, from  the  charitable  and  well-disposed 
in  the  city  of  Glasgo>v,  and  in  the  adjoin- 
ing counties,  and  was,  in  particular,  much 
promoted  by  the  activity  and  infiuence,  of 
the  members  of  the  University.  In  the 
year  1791,  upon  the  petition  of  the  sub- 
scribers, a  royal  charter  was  obtained  from 
the  ^Crown,  together  with  a  grant  of  the 
site  of  the  Archbishop^s  castle  and  garden, 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  the  buildings. 
During  the  years  1792  and  1703,  the  build- 
ings  were  erected,  according  to  a  most 
leautiful  design  given  by  the  late  Robert 
Adam,  Esq.,  ardiitect,  at  an  expense  of 
about  £8000 ;  and  it  is  believed,  that,  in 
point  of  situation,  good  air,  abundance  of 
water,  and  convenient  accommodation  for 
the  patients,  this  infirmary  is  not  excelled 
by  any  other  establishment  of  the  same  kind 
in  Britain.  The  infirmary  was  opened  for 
the  reception  of  patients  on  the  8th  Deceni- 
ler  1794;  and  since  that  time,  the  bene- 
ficial and  salutary  efiects  of  it  have  been  so 
much  felt  that  it  is  now  considered  as  a 
public  benefit  and  blessing  to  this  part  of 
the  country.  Amongother  advantages,  the 
number  of  medical  students  is  greatly  in- 
creased since  it  was  opened  ;  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  that  this  institution 
will  contribute,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the 
further  extension  and  improvement  of  the 
medical  school  in  this  University. 

P.  732,  b :  The  Rev.  Dr  Walton's  first 
donation  was  anno  1707>  and  his  second 
anno  1788.  P.  736,  a,  1. 8 :  After  Scotland, 
add,  *^  to  which  is  now  added  a  course  of 
lectures  on  English  law.** 
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NOTE  A. 


ON  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  COMMON  SENSE  ; 

OB 

OUR  PBIBCART  BELIEFS 

C0N8IDBBED  AS  THE  ULTIMATE  CBITERION  OF  TRUTH 


S       I. —  The  meaning  of  the  doctrine,  and  purport  of  the  argument,  of  Common  Sense, 
I     II. —  The  conditions  of  the  legitimacy,  and  legitimate  applicatiim,  of  the  argument. 
§  III.—  That  it  is  one  strictly  philosophical  and  scientific, 
8  IV. —  The  essential  characters  by  which  our  primary  beliefs,  or  the  principles  of 

Common  Sense,  are  discriminated, 
§     V. —  The  nomenclature,  that  is,  the  various  appellations  by  which  these  have  Oeen 

designated, 
S  VI —  The  universality  of  the  philosophy  of  Common  Sense  ;  or  its  general  recogni^ 

tion,  in  reality  and  in  name,  shown  by  a  chronological  series  of  testimonies 

from  the  daum  of  speculation  to  the  present  day. 


[References.— On  Common  Sense  from  Inq.  96  b,  209  b,  I.  P.  233  a,  421  b,  468  b, 
see  passim,  and  §  V.  i.  I— §  VI.  No.  63 ;— on  Instinct  from  Inq.  184  b,  kc,  see  §  V. 
ii.  3 ; — on  Belief  from  Inq.  95  b,  &c,,  see  §  V.  it  3 ;— on  Re<ison  from  Inq.  100  b,  108 
m  127  ab,  see  §  V.  ix.  7 
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§  /.  —  The  meaning  of  the  doctrine,  and 
purport  of  the  argument,  of  Common 
Sense. 
In  the  conception  and  application  of  the 
doctrine  of  Common  Sense,  the  most  sig- 
nal mistakes  hare  been  committed;  and 
much  unfounded  prejudice  has  been  excited 
gainst  the  argument  which  it  affords,  in 


consequence  of  the  erroneous  views  which 
have  been  held  in  regard  to  its  purport 
and  conditions.  What  is  the  veritable 
character  of  this  doctrine,  it  is,  therefore, 
necessary  to  consider. 

Our  cognitions,  it  is  evident,  are  not  al/ 
at  second  hand.  Consequents  cannot,  by 
an  infinite  regress,  be  evolved  out  of  ante- 
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cedents,  wliiuh  are  themselves  only  conse- 
quents. Demonstration,  if  proof  be  pos- 
sik»l«>,  behoves  to  repose  at  last  on  proposi- 
titnis,  which,  carrying  their  ownevidenccf 
necessitate  their  own  admission;  and  which 
bt'in;^,  as  primary,  inexplicable,  as  incxpli- 
cubli>,  inc(»mprehon.sil>Io,  must  consequently 
manifest  themM*lvi.'s  less  in  the  character 
of  ooj;nitions  than  of  fartf,  of  which  con- 
sciousness assures  us  undt^r  the  simple  form 
of/fffintf  or  b*ili*-f. 

Without  at  present  attempting  to  de- 
termine the  character,  number,  and  rela- 
tions— waivin^i:,  in  short,  all  attempt  at  an 
articulate  analysis  and  classitication  of  the 
primary  elements  of  cognition,  as  carrying 
us  into*a  discussion  beyond  our  limits,  and 
not  of  indispensable  importance  for  the 
end  we  have  in  view;*  it  is  sufficient  to 
have  it  conceded,  in  general,  that  sttch  ele- 
mints  there  are;  and  this  concession  of  their 
existence  being  supposed,  I  shall  proceed 
to  hazard  some  observations,  principally 

•  Such  an  analysis  and  classification  is  how. 
ever  In  itself  certainly  one  of  the  most  interciit- 
inic  and  in)i»ortant  problems  of  pliilosophy;  and 
it  is  one  in  which  much  remains  to  be  accom- 
plished. Principles  of  cognition,  which  now 
stand  as  ultimate,  may,  I  think,  be  reduced  to 
eiuipler  elements;  and  some  which  are  now 
viewed  as  direct  and  positive,  maybe  shown  to 
be  merely  indirect  and  ne^tive;  their  cogency 
depending  not  on  the  immcdiato  necessity  of 
thinking  them— for  if  carried  unconditionally 
out  they  are  themnelves  incogitable — but  in 
the  imp<i8sibility  of  thinking  something  to 
which  they  are  directly  opposed,  and  tntm 
which  they  are  the  immediate  recoils.  An  ex. 
position  of  the  axiom — ^Tbat  positive  thought 
lies  in  the  limitation  or  conditioning  of  one  or 
other  of  two  opposite  extremes,  neither  of 
which,  as  unconditioned,  can  be  realized  to  the 
mind  as  possible,  and  yet  of  which,  as  con- 
tradictories, one  or  other  must,  by  the  ftanda. 
mental  Uws  of  thought,  be  recogniHed  as  nc- 
c<-*<'*ary : — the  exposition  of  this  great  but  un- 
enounced  axiom  would  show  that  some  of  the 
most  illustrious  principles  are  only  its  subordi- 
nate modifications,  as  applied  to  certain  pri- 
mary notions,  intuitions,  data,  forms,  or  cate- 
gories of  intelligence,  as  Existence,  Quantity, 
(protensive,  Time — extensive.  Space — inten-  ! 
Bive,  Degree)  Quality,  dec.  Such  modifications, 
fur  example,  are  the  principles  of  Cnusc  and 
EtTect,  Substance  and  IliienoiniMinn.  Ac. 

I  may  here  also  observe,  th:it  though  the  pri- 
mary  truttu  of  fact,  and  the  primary  truths  of  in. 
ttUipenee  (,the  contingent  and  ncctssary  truths  of 
Keid)  form  two  very  distinct  classes  of  the 
oriKinal  beliefs  or  intuitions  of  consciousness;  ' 
there  appears  no  sufficient  ground  to  regard 
their  sources  as  different,  and  therefore  to 
ho  distinguished  by  different  names.  In  this 
I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  agree  with  Mr 
Stewart.  Sco  his  Elements,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  ],  and 
his  Account  of  Reid,  supra,  p.  2^  b. 


in  regard  to  their  authority  as  warrant  • 
and  criteria  of  truth.     Nor  can  this  as- 
sumption of  the  existence  of  some  original 
bases  of  knowledge  in  the  mind  itself,  1^  re 
j  fused  by  any.    For  even  those  philosophers 
I  who  profess  to  derive  all  our  knowledge 
,  from  experience,  and  who  admit  no  uni- 
versal truths  of  intelligence  but  such  as 
[are  generalised  from  individual  truths  of 
Mact— even  these  philosophers  are  forced 
virtually  to  acknowledge,  at  the  root  of 
the  several  acts  of  observation  from  which 
their  generalization  starts,  some  law  or 
principle  to  which  they  can  appeal  as  g^uar- 
anteeing  the  procedure,  should  the  validity 
of  these  primordial  acts  themselves   be 
called  in  question.     This  acknowledgment 
is,  among  others,  made  even  by  Locke; 
and  on  such  fundamental  guarantee  of  in- 
duction he  even  bestows  the  name  of  Com- 
mon Sense.     (See  below,  in  Testimonies. 
No.  51.) 

Limiting,  therefore,  our  consideration  to 
the  question  of  authority ;  how,  it  is  asked, 
do  these  primary  propositions — these  cog- 
nitions at  first  hand — these  fundamental 
farts,  fei'lings,  beliefs,  certify  us  of  their 
I  own  veracity  ?  To  thb  the  only  possible 
answer  is — that  as  elements  of  our  mental 
constitution — as  the  essential  conditions  of 
our  knowledge — they  must  by  us  be  ac- 
cepted  as  true.  To  suppose  their  false- 
hood, is  to  suppose  that  we  are  created 
capable  of  intelligence,  in  order  to  be 
made  the  victims  of  delusion ;  that  God  is  a 
deceiver,  and  the  root  of  our  nature  a  lie. 
But  such  a  supposition,  if  gratuitous,  is 
manifestly  illegitimate.  For,  on  the  con. 
trary,  the  data  of  our  original  conscious- 
ness must,  it  is  evident,  in  thejirgt  instance, 
be  presumed  true.  It  is  only  if  proved 
false,  that  their  authority  can,  in  eonm' 
quence  of  that  proof,  be,  in  the  second  in- 
stance, disallowed.  Speaking,  therefore, 
generally,  to  argue  from  common  sense,  is 
simply  to  show,  that  the  denial  of  a  given 
proposition  would  involve  the  denial  of 
some  original  datum  of  consciousness;  but 
as  every  original  datum  of  consciousness 
is  to  be  presumed  true,  that  the  proposi- 
tion in  question,  as  dependent  on  such  a 
principle,  must  be  admitted. 

But  that  such  an  argument  is  competent 
and  conclusive,  must  be  more  articulately 
shown. 

Here,  however,  at  the  outset,  it  is  pro. 
per  to  take  a  distinction,  (to  which  in  the 
foot-notes  I  have  once  and  again  adverteil,) 
the  neglect  of  which  has  been  productive 
of  considerable  error  and  confusion.  It  is 
the  distinction  between  the  data  or  deli- 
verances of  consciousness  considered  rim- 
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ply,  in  themtdves,  as  apprehended  faet$  or 
actwd  manifestations,  and  those  deliver- 
ances  considered  as  testimonies  to  the  truth 
of  facts  beyond  their  own  phanotnenal  re- 
al&y. 

Viewed  under  the  former  limitation,  they 
are  above  all  scepticism.  For  as  doubt  is 
itself  only  a  manifestation  of  consciousness, 
it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that,  what  consci- 
ousness manifests, it  does  manifest,  without, 
in  thus  doubting,  doubting  that  we  actu* 
ally  doubt;  that  is,  without  the  doubt  con- 
tradicting and  therefore  annihilating  itself. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  facts  of  consciousness, 
as  mere  phicnomenst,  are  by  the  unanimous 
confession  of  all  Sceptics  and  Idealists, 
ancient  and  modern,  placed  lugh  above  the 
reach  of  question.  Thus,  Laertius,  in 
Pyrrh.  L.  ix.,  seg.  103;  — Sextvs  Empiri- 
eut,  Pyrrh.  Hypot.  L.  i.  cc.  4, 10,  et  pas- 
sim;— Descartes,  Med.,ii.,  pp.  13,  and  iii., 
p.  10,  ed.  1058;— -ETtifiif,  Treatise  on  Hu- 
man Nature,  vol.  i.,  pp.  123,  370,  et  alibi, 
oris:,  cd-; — SchuUe,  Aenesidemus,  p.  24, 
Kritik,  vol.  i.,  p.  51 ; — Plattier,  Aphor., 
vol.  i.  §  70S;— Reinhold,  Theorie,  p.  100; 
— Schad,  in  Fichte's  Philos.  Jour.,  vol.  x., 
p.  270.  See  also  St.  Austin,  Contra  Aca. 
dem.,  L.  iii.,  c.  11;  De  Trin.  L.  xv., 
c.  112; — Seotus,  in  Sent.,  !>.  i.,  dist.  3, 
qu.  4,  10;—Buffier,  Prem.  Verit.,  §  9— 
11,  40 ; — Mayne*s  Essay  on  Consciousness, 
p.  177,  aq.;—Reid,  p.  442,  b.  et  alibi; — 
Cousin,  Cours  d'  Hist,  de  la  Philosophie 
Morale,  vol.  ii.,  pp  220,  236. 

On  this  ground,  St  Austin  was  war- 
ranted in  affirming — Nihil  int^Uigenti  tarn 
fioMim  esse  quam  se  sentire,  se  cogitare,  se 
veUtt  sevivere;  and  the  co^iVo  ergo  sum 
of  Descartes  is  a  valid  assertion,  that  in 
so  far  as  we  are  conscious  of  certain  modes 
of  existence,  in  so  far  we  possess  an  abso- 
lute certainty  that  we  really  exist.  (Aiig.^ 
De  Lib.  Arb.  ii.,  3;  De  Trin.,  x..,  3;  De 
Civ.  Dei.,  xi.,  26;  D(fsc,,\\.  cc,  ft  pa.s8im.) 

Viewed  under  the  latter  limitation,  the 
deliverances  of  consciousness  do  not  thus 
peremptorily  repel  even  the  possibility  of 
doubt.  I  am  conscious,  for  example,  in  an 
act  of  sensihie  perception,  1**,  of  myself, 
the  subject  knowing;  and,  2^,  of  some 
thing  given  ns  different  from  myself,  the 
pbj<^t  known.  To  take  the  second  term 
of  this  relation: — that  1  am  conscious  in 
this  act  of  an  object  given,  as  a  non-ego — 
that  is,  as  not  a  mothfirntion  of  my  mind — 
of  this,  as  a  phvenomcnon,  doubt  is  impos- 
sible. For,  as  has  been  seen,  we  cannot 
doubt  the  actuality  of  a  fact  of  cunsoious- 
ness  i^ithout  doubting,  that  is  subverting,  j 
ftur  douht  itself.  To  this  extent,  thcrrfore,  i 
B«1  5crpticii»m  is  pnuludoH.      Hut   though  I 


it  cannot  but  be  admitted  that  the  object 
of  which  we  are  conscious  in  this  cognition 
is  given,  not  as  a  mode  of  self,  but  as  a 
mode  of  something  difTerent  from  self,  it 
is  however  possible  for  us  to  suppose, 
without  our  supposition  at  least  being/  fo 
de  se,  that,  though  given  as  a  non-ego,  this 
object  may,  in  reality,  be  only  a  representa- 
tion of  a  non-ego,  in  and  by  the  ego,  ]<<>t 
this  therefore  be  maintained :  let  the  fart 
of  the  testimony  be  admitted,  but  the  truth 
of  the  testimony,  to  aught  beyond  its  own 
ideal  existence,  be  doubted  or  deni<M}. 
How  in  this  case  are  we  to  proceed  ?  It 
is  evident  that  the  doubt  does  not  in  this, 
as  in  the  former  case,  refute  itself.  It  is 
not  suicidal  by  self  contradiction.  The 
Idealist,  therefore,  in  denying  the  exis- 
tence of  an  external  world,  as  more  than 
a  subjective  phtenomon  of  the  internal, 
does  not  advance  a  doctrine  ab  initio  null, 
as  a  scepticism  would  bo  which  denied  the 
phenomena  of  the  internal  world  itself. 
Yet  many  distinguished  philosophers  have 
fallen  into  this  mistake;  and,  among  others, 
both  Dr  Reid,  probably,  and  Mr  Stewart, 
certainly.  The  latter  in  his  Philosophical 
Essays  (pp.  6,  7)  explicitly  states,  "  that 
the  belief  which  accompanies  conscious- 
ness, as  to  the  present  existence  of  its  ap- 
propriate phtenomena,  rests  on  no  founda- 
tion more  solid  than  our  belief  of  the  ex- 
istence of  external  objects."  Rcid  does 
not  make  any  declaration  so  explicit,  but 
the  same  doctrine  seems  involved  in  va- 
rious of  his  criticisms  of  Hume  and  of 
Descartes  (Inq.  pp.  100  a.,  129, 130;  Int. 
Pow.,  pp.  269  a.,  442  b.)  Thus  (p.  100  a) 
he  reprehends  the  latter  for  maintaining 
that  consciousness  affords  a  higher  oi^sur- 
ance  of  the  reality  of  the  internal  ph.Tno- 
mena,  than  sense  affords  of  the  reality  of 
the  external.  He  asks —  Why  did  Descartes 
not  attempt  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  his 
thought?  and  if  consciousness  bo  alleged 
as  avouching  this,  he  asks  again, — Who  is 
to  bo  our  voucher  that  consciousness  may 
not  deceive  us  ?  My  observations  on  this 
point,  which  were  printed  above  three 
years  ago,  in  the  foot-notes  at  pp.  129  and 
442  b.,  I  am  happy  to  find  confirmed  by 
the  authority  of  ^L  Cousin.  The  follow- 
ing passage  is  from  his  lectures  on  the 
Scottish  School,  constituting  the  second 
volume  of  his  "  Course  on  the  History  of 
the  Moral  Philosophy  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,"  delivered  in  the  years  1819, 
1820,  but  only  recently  published  by  M. 
Vacherot.  "  It  is  not  (he  observes  in  re- 
ference to  the  preceding  8tricture8of  Hiid 
upon  Descartes)  as  a  fact  attested  by  con- 
sciousness,   that    Descartes    declares    his 
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personal  existence  beyond  a  doubt;  it  i8 
because  the  negation  of  this  fact  would  in- 
volve a  contradiction."  And  after  quot- 
ing  the  relative  passage  from  Descartes : 
— **  It  is  thus  by  a  reasoning  that  Descartes 
establishes  the  existence  of  the  thinking 
subject ;  if  he  admit  this  existence,  it  is  not 
because  it  is  guaranteed  by  consciousness; 
it  is  for  this  reason,  that  when  he  thinks 
— let  him  deceive  himself  or  not — he  ex- 
ists in  so  far  as  he  thinks."  P.  236.  See 
also  p.  219,  sq. 

It  is  therefore  manifest  that  we  may 
throw  wholly  out  of  account  the  pha)no- 
mena  of  consciousness,  considered  merely 
in  themselves;  seeing  that  scepticism  in 
regard  to  them,  under  this  limitation,  is 
confessedly  impossible;  and  that  it  is  only 
requisite  to  consider  the  argument  from 
Common  Sense,  as  it  enables  us  to  vindi- 
cate the  truth  of  these  phenomena,  viewed 
as  attestations  of  more  than  their  own 
existence,  seeing  that  they  are  not,  in  this 
respect,  placed  beyond  the  possibility  of 
doubt. 

When,  for  example,  consciousness  as- 
sures us  that,  in  perception,  we  are  imme- 
diately cognizant  of  an  external  and  ex- 
tended non-ego;  or  that»  in  remembrance, 
through  the  imagination,  of  which  we  are 
immediately  cognizant,  we  obtain  a  medi- 
ate knowledge  of  a  real  past ;  how  shall 
we  repel  the  doubt — in  the  former  case, 
that  what  is  given  as  the  extended  reality 
itself  is  not  merely  a  representation  of 
matter  by  mind ; — in  the  latter,  that  what 
is  given  as  a  mediate  knowledge  of  the 
past,  is  not  a  mere  present  phantasm,  con- 
taining an  illusive  reference  to  an  unreal 
past  ?  We  can  do  this  only  in  one  way. 
The  legitimacy  of  such  gratuitous  doubt 
necessarily  supposes  that  the  deliverance 
of  consciousness  is  not  to  be  presumed  true. 
If  therefore  it  can  be  shoTi^ni,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  the  deliverances  of  conscious- 
ness must  philosopliically  be  accepted,  until 
thf>ir  certain  or  probable  falsehood  has 
been  positively  evinced;  and  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  cannot  be  shown  that  any 
attempt  to  discredit  the  veracity  of  con- 
sciousness has  ever  yet  succeeded ;  it  fol- 
lows that,  as  philosophy  now  stands,  the 
testimony  of  consciousness  must  be  viewed 
as  high  above  suspicion,  and  its  declara- 
tions entitled  to  demand  prompt  and  un- 
conditional assent. 

In  the  first  place,  as  has  been  said,  it 
cannot  but  be  acknowledged  that  the  ve- 
racity of  consciousness  roust,  at  least  in 
the  first  instance,  be  conceded.  "  Neganti 
iiic'umbit  probatio."  Nature  is  not  gra- 
tuitously to  be  assumed  to  work,  not  only 


in  vain,  but  in  counteraction  of  herself; 
our  faculty  of  knowledge  is  not,  without  a 
ground,  to  be  supposed  an  instrument  of 
illusion ;  man,  unless  the  melancholy  fact 
be  proved,  is  not  to  be  held  organized  for 
the  attainment,  and  actuated  by  the  love, 
of  truth,  only  to  become  the  dupe  and 
Tictim  of  a  perfidious  creator. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  though  the 
veracity  of  th«»  primary  convictions  of  con- 
sciousness must,  in  the  outset,  be  admitted, 
it  still  remains  competent  to  lead  a  proof 
that  they  are  undeserving  of  credit.  But 
how  is  this  to  be  done  ?  As  the  ultimate 
grounds  of  knowledge,  these  convictions 
cannot  bo  redargued  from  any  higher 
knowledge;  and  as  original  beliefs,  they 
are  paramount  in  certainty  to  every  de- 
rivative assurance.  But  they  are  many;\ 
they  are,  in  authority,  co-ordinate;  and 
their  testimony  is  clear  and  precise.  It  is 
therefore  competent  for  us  to  view  them 
in  correlation ;  to  compare  their  declara- 
tions; and  to  consider  whether  they  con- 
tradict, and,  by  contradicting,  invalidate 
each  other.  This  mutual  contradiction  is 
possible,  in  two  ways.  1**,  It  may  be 
that  the  primary  data  themselves  are  di- 
rectly or  immediately  contradictory  of 
each  other;  2**,  it  may  be  that  they  are 
mediately  or  indirectly  contradictory,  in 
as  much  as  the  consequences  to  which 
they  necessarily  lead,  and  for  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  which  they  are  therefore  re- 
sponsible, are  mutually  repugnant.  By 
evincing  either  of  these,  the  veracity  of 
consciousness  will  be  disproved;  for  in 
either  case  consciousness  is  shown  to  be 
inconsistent  with  itself,  and  consequently 
inconsistent  with  the  unity  of  truth.  But 
by  no  other  process  of  demonstration  is 
this  possible.  For  it  will  argue  nothing 
against  the  trustworthiness  of  conscions- 
ness,  that  all  or  any  of  its  deliverances  are 
inexplicable — are  incomprehensible;  that 
is,  that  we  are  unable  to  conceive  through 
a  higher  notion,  how  that  is  possible,  which 
the  deliverance  avouches  actually  to  be. 
To  make  the  comprehensibility  of  a  datmn 
of  consciousness  the  criterion  of  its  truth, 
would  bo  indeed  the  climax  of  absurdity. 
For  the  primary  data  of  consciousness,  as 
themselves  the  conditions  under  which 
all  else  is  comprehended,  are  necessarily 
themselves  incomprehensible.  We  know, 
and  can  know,  only —  Thai  they  are,  not— 
How  they  can  be.  To  ask  how  an  imme- 
diate fact  of  consciousness  is  possible,  is  to 
ask  how  consciousness  is  possible;  and  to 
ask  how  consciousness  is  possible,  is  to 
suppose  that  we  have  another  conscious- 
ness, before  and  above  that  human  consci 
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oasness,  concerning  whose  mode  of  ope- 
ration we  inquire.  Could  we  answer  this, 
"  verily  we  should  be  as  gods."^ 

To  take  an  example: — It  would  be  unrea- 
sonable in  the  Cosmothetio  or  the  Abso- 
lute Idealist,  to  require  of  the  Natural  Real- 
istf  a  reason,  through  which  to  under- 
stand how  a  self  can  be  conscious  of  a  not- 
self — how  an  unextended  subject  can  be 
cognizant  of  an  extended  object;  both  of 
which  are  given  us  as  facts  by  conscious- 
ness, and,  as  such,  founded  on  by  the  Natu- 
ral Realist.  This  is  unreasonable,  because 
it  is  incompetent  to  demand  the  explanation 
of  a  datum  of  consciousness,  which,  as  ori- 
ginal and  simple,  is  necessarily  beyond 
analysis  and  explication.  It  is  still  fbrther 
unreasonable,  in  as  much  as  all  philosophy 
being  only  a  development  of  the  primary 
data  of  consciousness,  any  philosophy,  in 
not  accepting  the  truth  of  these,  pro  tan- 
to  surrenders  its  own  possibility — ^is  felo 
de  se.  But  at  the  hands  of  the  Cosmo- 
thetio Idealists — and  they  constitute  the 
great  minority  of  philosophers — the  ques*> 
Uon  is  peculiarly  absurd;  for  before  pro. 
posing  it,  they  are  themselves  bound  to 
afford  a  solution  of  the  far  more  insuper- 
able difficulties  which  their  own  hypothesis 
involves — difficulties  which,  so  far  from 
attempting  to  solve,  no  Hypothetical  Re- 
alist has  ever  yet  even  articulately  stated. 
For  the  illustration  of  this,  I  must  refer 
the  reader  to  an  article  "  On  the  Philo- 
sophy of  Perception,"  Edinburgh  Review, 
vol.  lii.,  p.  176 — 181;  to  be  found  also 
in  Crosses  Selections,  and  Peisse's  Frag, 
ments. 

This  being  understood,  the  following 
propositions  are  either  self-evident,  or  ad- 
mit of  easy  proof: — 

1.  The  end  of  philosophy  is  truth ;  and 
consciousness  is  the  instrument  and  crite- 
rion of  its  acquisition.  In  other  words, 
philosophy  is  the  development  and  appli- 
cation of  the  constitutive  and  normal 
truths  which  consciousness  immediately 
reveals. 

2.  Philosophy  is  thus  wholly  dependent 
upon  consciousness;  the  possibility  of  the 
former  supposing  the  trust  wort  luness  of 
the  latter. 


•  From  what  has  now  been  stated,  it  will  be 
seen  how  fas  and  on  what  grounds  I  hold,  at 
once  with  Dr  Reld  and  Mr  Stewart,  that  our 
original  beliefs  arc  to  be  established,  but  their 
authority  not  to  bo  canvassed;  and  with  M. 
Joutfroy,  that  the  question  of  their  authority  is 
not  to  be  absolutely  withdrawn,  as  a  forbidden 
problem,  from  philosophy. — Sft  Pre/act. 

f  On  these  terms,  see  in  the  sequel  of  this 
i  p.  74SG,  sq.  and  Note  C,  S  1* 


3.  Consciousness  is  to  be  presumed  trust- 
worthy, until  proved  mendacious. 

4.  The  mendacity  of  consciousness  b 
proved,  if  its  data,  immediately  in  them- 
selves,  or  mediately  in  their  necessary  con- 
sequences, be  shown  to  stand  in  mutual 
contradiction. 

6.  The  immediate  or  mediate  repug- 
nance  of  any  two  of  its  data  being  esta- 
blished, the  presumption  in  favour  of  the 
general  veracity  of  consciousness  is  abol- 
ished, or  rather  reversed.  For  while,  on 
the  one  hand,  all  that  is  not  contradictory 
is  not  therefore  true;  on  the  other,  a  posi- 
tive proof  of  falsehood,  in  one  instance, 
establishes  a  presumption  of  probable  false- 
hood in  all ;  for  the  maxim,  "faUus  in  uno, 
fcdtut  in  omnibus"  must  determine  the 
credibility  of  consciousness,  as  the  credi- 
bility of  every  other  witness. 

6.  No  attempt  to  show  that  the  data  of 
consciousness  are  (either  in  themselves,  or 

I  in  their  necessary  consequences)  mutually 
contradictory,  has  yet  succeeded :  and  the 
presumption  in  favour  of  the  truth  of  con- 
sciousness and  the  possibility  of  philosophy 
has,  therefore,  never  been  redargued.  In 
other  words,  an  original,  universal,  dog- 
matic subversion  of  knowledge  has  hitherto 
been  found  impossible. 

7.  No  philosopher  has  ever  formally  de- 
nied the  truth  or  disclaimed  the  authority 
of  consciousness;  but  few  or  none  have 
been  content  implicitly  to  accept  and  con- 
sistently to  follow  out  its  dictates.  Instead 
of  humbly  resorting  to  consciousness,  to 
draw  from  thence  his  doctrines  and  their 
proof,  each  dogmatic  speculator  looked 
only  into  consciousness,  there  to  discover 
his  preadopted  opinions.  In  philosophy, 
men  have  abused  the  code  of  natural,  as  in 
theology,  the  code  of  positive,  revelation  ; 
and  the  epigraph  of  a  great  protestant 
divine,  on  the  book  of  scripture,  is  cer- 
tainly not  less  applicable  to  the  book  of 
consciousness : 

**  Hie  liber  est  in  qtto  quon-it  sua  dogmata  quisque ; 
Invenii,  et  pariUr  dogmqla  quisqut  sua." 

8.  The  first  and  most  obtrusive  conse- 
quence of  this  procedure  has  been,  the 
multiplication  of  philosophical  systems  in 
every  conceivable  aberration  from  the 
unity  of  truth. 

9.  The  second,  but  less  obvious,  conse- 
quence has  been,  the  virtual  surrender,  by 
each  several  system,  of  the  possibility  of 
philosophyftin  general.  For,  as  the  possi- 
bility of  philosophy  supposes  the  absolute 
truth  of  consciousness,  every  system  which 
proceeded  on  the  hypothesis,  that  even  a 
single  deliverance  of  consciousness  is  un- 
true, did,  however   it  might  eschew  the 
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overt  declaration,  thereby  invalidate  the 
general  credibility  of  consciousness,  and 
supply  to  the  sceptic  the  premises  he  re- 
quired to  subvert  philosophy,  in  so  far  as 
that  system  represented  it. 

10.  And  yet,  although  the  past  history 
of  philosophy  has,  in  a  great  measure, 
been  only  a  history  of  variation  and  error 
{variasse  erroris  est)  ;  yet  the  cause  of 
this  variation  being  known,  we  obtain  a 
valid  ground  of  hope  for  the  destiny  of 
philosophy  in  future.  Because,  since  phi- 
losophy  has  hitherto  been  inconsistent 
with  itself,  only  in  being  inconsistent  with 
the  dictates  of  our  natural  beliefs — 

**  For  Truth  is  catholic  and  Nature  onet  '* 
It  follows,  that  philosophy  has  simply  to 
return  to  natural  consciousness,  to  return 
to  unity  and  truth. 

In  doing  this  we  have  only  to  attend  to 
Ihe  three  following  maxims  or  precau- 
tions : — 

1®,  That  we  admit  nothing,  not  either 
an  original  datum  of  consciousness,  or  the 
legitimate  consequence  of  such  a  datum ; 

2^,  That  we  embrace  all  the  original 
data  of  consciousness,  and  all  their  legiti- 
mate consequences ;  and 

3°,  That  we  exhibit  each  of  these  in  its 
individual  integrity,  neither  distorted  nor 
mutilated,  and  in  its  relative  pUce,  whether 
of  pre-eminence  or  subordination. 

Nor  can  it  be  contended  that  conscious-  | 
ne»s  has  spoken  in  so  feeble  or  ambiguous  \ 
a  voice,  that  philosophers  have  misappre- 
hended or  misunderstood  her  enounce- 
ments.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  been 
usually  agreed  about  the  fact  and  purport 
of  the  deliverance,  differing  only  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  they  might  evade  or  qualify 
its  acceptance. 

This  I  shall  illustrate  by  a  memorable 
example — by  one  in  reference  to  the  very 
cardinal  point  of  philosophy.  In  the  act 
of  sensible  perception,  I  am  conscious  of 
two  things; — of  mytelfBA  the  perceiving 
subject,  and  of  an  external  renlity,  in  rela- 
tion with  my  sense,  as  the  object  perceived. 
Of  the  existence  of  both  these  things  I 
am  convinced :  because  I  am  conscious  of 
knowing  each  of  them,  not  mediately,  in 
something  else,  as  represented,  but  imme- 
diately in  itself,  as  existing.  Of  their  mu- 
tual independence  I  am  no  less  convin- 
ced ;  because  each  is  apprehended  equally, 
and  at  once,  in  the  same  indivisible  energy, 
the  one  not  preceding  or  determining,  the 
other  not  following  or  determined;  and 
because  each  is  apprehended  out  of,  and 
in  direct  contrast  to,  the  oUier. 

Such  is  the  fact  of  perception,  as  given 
in  consciousness,  and  as  it  affords  to  man- 


kind  in  general  the  conjunct  assoranoe 
they  possess,  of  their  own  existence,  and 
of  the  existence  of  an  external  world. 
Nor  are  the  contents  of  the  deliverance, 
considered  as  a  pKcmamenon,  denied  by 
those  who  still  hesitate  to  admit  the  truth 
of  its  testimony.  As  this  point,  however, 
is  one  of  principal  importance,  I  shall  not 
content  myself  with  assuming  the  preced- 
ing  statement  of  the  fact  of  perception  as 
a  truth  attested  by  the  internal  experience 
of  all ;  but,  in  order  to  place  it  beyond  the 
possibility  of  doubt,  quote  in  evidence, 
more  than  a  competent  number  of  autho- 
ritative, and  yet  reluctant,  testimonies, 
and  give  articulate  references  to  others. 

Descartes,  the  father  of  modern  Ideal- 
ism,  acknowledges,  that  in  perception  we 
suppose  the  qualities  of  the  external  re- 
alities to  be  themselves  apprehended,  and 
not  merely  represented,  by  the  mind,  ip 
virtue  or  on  occasion  of  certain  move- 
ments of  the  sensuous  organism  which 
they  determine.  "  Putamus  nos  viders 
ipsam  tcedam,  et  audire  ipsatn  campanam  : 
non  vero  solum  scntire  motus  qui  ab  ipsis 
proveniunt."  De  Passionibus  art.  xxiii. 
This,  be  it  observed,  is  meant  for  a  state- 
ment applicable  to  our  perception  of  ex- 
ternal objects  in  general,  and  not  merely 
to  our  perception  of  their  secondary 
qualities. 

De  Raei,  a  distinguished  follower  of 
Descartes,  frequently  admits,  that  what  is 
commonly  rejected  by  philosophers  is  uni- 
versalljT  believed  by  mankind  at  large — 
"  Hes  tpsas  secundum  se  in  sensum  ineur- 
rere.**  De  Mentis  Humana  Facujtatibus, 
Sectio  II.  §  41,  70,  89.  De  Cognitione 
Humana,  §  15,  39,  et  alibi. 

In  like  manner,  Berkeley,  contrasting 
the  belief  of  the  vulgar,  and  the  belief  of 
philosophers  on  this  point,  says : — **  The 
former  are  of  opinion  that  those  things 
they  immediately  perceive  are  the  real 
things;  and  the  latter,  that  the  things 
immediately  perceived  are  ideas  which 
exist  only  in  the  mind."  Three  Dialogue^ 
&o..  Dial.  III.  prope  finem.  His  brother 
idealist,  Arthur  Collier,  mieht  be  quoted 
to  the  same  purport ;  though  he  does  noty» 
like  Berkeley,  pretend  tlut  mankind  afc 
large  are  therefore  idealists. 

Hume  frequently  states  that,  in  the  teeth 
of  all  philosophy,  **  men  are  carried  by  B 
blind  and  powerful  instinct  of  nature  Co 
suppose  the  wry  images  presented  by  tha 
senses  to  bs  the  esetemal  objects,  and  never 
entertain  any  suspicion  that  the  one  aro 
nothing  but  representations  of  the  other,'* 
Enquiry  concerning  Human  Understand- 
ing, Sect.  XII.,  Essays,  ed.  1788,  vol.  II. 
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p.  154.  Compare  also  ibid.  p.  157 ;  and 
Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  i.,  B.  i., 
P.  iv..  Sect.  2 ,  pp.  330,  338,  353,  358, 
3Gi,  369. 

Schellinff,  in  many  passages  of  his  works, 
repeats,  amplifies,  and  illustrates  the  state- 
ment,  that  **  the  man  of  common  sense  be- 
lieves, and  will  not  but  believe,  that  the  ob- 
ject he  is  conscious  of  perceiving  is  the  real 
one."  This  is  from  his  Philosophische 
Schrifton,  I.  p.  274 ;  and  it  may  be  found 
with  the  context,  translated  by  Coleridge 
— but  given  as  his  own  —in  the  "  Biogra- 
phia  Literaria,"  I.  p.  262.  See  also  among 
other  passages,  Philos.  Schr.,  I.  pp.  217, 
238 ;  Idcen  zu  einer  Philosophic  der  Na- 
tur,  Einlcit.  pp.  xix,  xxvi,  first  edition, 
(transbted  in  Edinb.  Rev.  vol.  lii.,  p. 
202.) ;  Philosophisches  Journal  von  Fichte 
und  Niethhammer,  vol.  vii.,  p.  244.  In 
fthese  passages  Schelling  allows  that  it  is 
only  on  the  believed  identity  of  the  object 
known  and  of  the  object  existing,  and  in 
our  inability  to  discriminate  in  perceptive 
consciousness  the  rejtresentation  from  the 
thing,  that  mankind  at  large  believe  in  the 
reality  of  an  external  world. 

But  to  adduce  a  more  recent  writer,  and 
of  a  different  school. — **  From  the  natural 
point  of  view  "  says  Stiedenroth,  **  the  re- 
presentation  (Vorstellung)  is  not  in  sen- 
sible perception  distinguisdcd  from  the 
object  represented ;  for  it  appears  as  if 
the  sense  actually  apprehended  the  things 
out  of  itself,  and  in  their  proper  space." 
(Psychologic,  vol.  i.  p.  244.)  «  The 
things — the  actual  realities  are  not  in  our 
soul.  Nevertheless,  from  the  psychologi- 
cal point  of  view  on  which  we  are  origi- 
nally placed  by  nature,  we  do  not  suspect 
that  our  representation  of  external  things 
and  their  reUtions  is  nought  but  repre- 
sentation. Before  this  c^in  become  a 
matter  of  consideration,  the  spatial  rela- 
tions are  so  far  developed,  that  it  seems 
as  if  the  soul  apprehended  out  of  itself — 
as  if  it  did  not  carry  the  images  of  things 
within  itself,  but  perceivinl  the  things 
themselves  in  their  proper  space,"  (p. 
267.)  "  This  belief  (that  our  sensible 
percepts  are  the  things  themselves,)  is  so 
strong  and  entire,  that  a  light  seems  to 
break  up^m  us  when  we  first  learn,  or  be- 
think ourselves,  that  we  are  absolutely 
shut  in  within  the  circle  of  our  own  re- 
presentations. Nay,  it  costs  so  painful 
an  effort,  consistently  to  maintain  this 
acquired  view,  in  opi><>8ition  to  that  per- 
manent and  unremitted  illusion,  that  we 
need  not  marvel,  if,  even  to  many  philo- 
sophers, it  Miould  have  Iwrn  atrain  lost," 
(p.  270.;  i 


But  it  is  needless  to  accumulate  con- 
fessions  as  to  a  fact  which  has  never,  I 
believe,  been  openly  denied ;  I  shall  only 
therefore  refer  in  general  to  the  following 
authorities,  who,  all  in  like  manner,  even 
while  denying  the  truth  of  the  natural  be- 
lief,  acknowledge  the  fact  of  its  existence. 
Malebranche,  Recherche,  L.  iii.  c.  1.;  Te- 
tens,  Versuche,  vol.  i.  p  .  375. ;  Fichte, 
Bestimmung  des  Menschen,  p.  56,  ed. 
1825  ;  and  in  Philos.  Journal,  VII.  p.  35.; 
Tennemann,  Geschichte  der  Philosophic, 
vol  ii.  p.  294,  (transUted  in  Edinb.  Rev., 
vol.  lil.  p.  202.);  Fries,  Neue  Kritik, 
Vorr.  p.  xxviii.  sec.  ed.;  Herbart,  Allge- 
meine  Metaphysik,  II  Th.,  §  327.;  6er- 
lach.  Fundamental  Philosophic,  §  33.; 
Beneke,  Das  Verhaeltniss  von  Seele  und 
Leib,  p.  23 ;  and  Kant  und  die  Philoso- 
phische Aufgabe  unserer  Zeit,  p.  70.; 
Stoeger,  Pruefung,  &c.,  p.  504.  To  these 
may  be  added,  Jacobi,  Werke,  vol.  i.  p. 
119;  and  in  vol.  ii.,  hb  "  David  Hume" 
passim,  of  which  see  a  passage  quoted  infra 
in  Testimonies,  No.  87  c.  Reid*s  opinion 
will  be  adduced  in  Note  C,  §  II. 

The  contents  of  the /act  of  perception, 
CM  given  in  consciousness,  being  thus  esta- 
blished, what  are  the  consequences  to  phi- 
losophy,  according  as  the  truth  of  its  tes- 
timony (I.)  is,  or  (II.)  is  not,  admitUd? 

I.  On  the  former  alternative,  the  vera- 
city of  consciousness,  in  the  fact  of  per- 
ception, being  unconditionally  acknow- 
ledged, we  have  established  at  once,  with- 
out  hypothesis  or  demonstration,  the 
reality  of  mind,  and  the  reality  of  matter ; 
while  no  concession  is  yielded  to  the  scep- 
tic, through  which  he  may  subvert  philo- 
sophy in  manifesting  its  self-contradiction. 
The  one  legitimate  doctrine,  thus  possible, 
may  be  called  Natural  Realism  or  NaturcU 
Dualism. 

II.  On  the  latter  alternative,  Jive  great 
variations  from  truth  and  nature  may  be 
conceived — and  all  of  these  have  actually 
found  their  advocates— according  as  the 
testimony  of  consciousness,  in  the  fact  of 
perception,  (A)  is  wholly,  or  (B)  is  por^ 
tially,  rejected. 

A.  If  wholly  rejected,  that  is,  if  nothing 
but  the  phxenomenal  reality  of  the  fact 
itself  be  allowed,  the  result  is  Nihilism. 
This  may  be  conccive<l  cither  as  a  dogma- 
tical or  as  a  sceptical  opinion ;  and  Humi* 
and  Fichte  have  competently  shown,  that 
if  the  truth  of  consciousness  be  not  uncon- 
ditionally recognizetl,  Nihilism  is  the 
conclusion  in  which  our  speculation,  if 
consistent  with  it.^elf,  must  end. 

B.  On  the  other  hand,  if  partially  re- 
joctrd. /bur  schemes  emerge,  according  to 
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the  way  in  which  the  fact  is  tampered 
with. 

L  If  the  veracity  of  consciousness  bo 
allowed  to  the  equipoise  of  the  subject  and 
object  in  the  act,  but  disallowed  to  the 
reality  of  their  antithesis,  the  system  of 
AbtoltUe  IdtfUity  (whereof  Pantheism  is 
the  corollary)  arises,  which  reduces  mind 
and  matter  to  phenomenal  modifications 
of  the  same  common  substance. 

ii.,  iii.  Again,  if  the  testimony  of  consci- 
ousness be  refused  to  the  equal  originality 
and  reciprocal  independence  of  the  subject 
and  object  in  perception,  two  Unitarian 
schemes  are  determined,  according  as  the 
one  or  as  the  other  of  these  correlatives 
is  supposed  the  prior  and  genetic.  Is  the 
object  educed  from  the  subject  ?  Jd  aJism ; 
is  the  subject  educed  from  the  object? 
Materialism^  is  the  result. 

iv.  Finally,  if  the  testimony  of  consci- 
ousness to  our  knowledge  of  an  external 
world  existing  be  rejected  with  the  Ideal- 
ist, but  with  the  Realist  the  eadttence  of 
that  world  be  affirmed ;  we  have  a  scheme 
which,  as  it  by  many  various  hypotheses, 
endeavours,  on  the  one  hand,  not  to  give 
up  the  reality  of  an  unknown  material 
universe,  and  on  the  other,  to  explain  the 
ideal  illusion  of  its  cognition,  may  be  called 
the  doctrine  of  Cosmothetic  Idealism,  Hy- 
pothetical Realism,  or  Iltfpothetical  Dual' 
ism.  This  last,  though  the  most  vacillat- 
ing, inconsequent,  and  self-contradictory 
of  all  systems,  is  the  one  which,  as  less  ob- 
noxious in  its  acknowledged  consequences, 
(being  a  kind  of  compromise  between  spe- 
culation and  common  sense,)  has  found  fa- 
vour with  the  immense  majority  of  philo- 
sophers.* 

From  the  rejection  of  the  fact  of  con- 
sciousness in  this  example  of  perception, 
we  have  thus,  in  the  first  place,  multipli- 
city, speculative  variation,  error;  in  the 
second,  systems  practically  dangerous;  and 
in  the  third,  what  concerns  us  exclusively 
at  present,  the  incompetence  of  an  appeal 
to  the  common  sense  of  mankind  by  any 
of  these  systems  against  the  conclusions  of 
others.  This  last  will,  however,  be  more 
appropriately  shown  in  our  special  consi- 
deration of  the  conditions  of  the  argument 
of  Common  Sense,  to  which  we  now  go 
on. 


*  8oe,  in  connexion  with  this  more  general 
distribution  of  phUosopbical  systems  firom  tho 
whole  fact  of  conBclousneis  in  perception,  other 
more  special  divisions,  from  the  relation  of  the 
object  to  the  subject  of  perception,  in  Note  C, 
§1 


$  J  I. ^Conditions  of  the  legitimacy,  and 
legitimate  application,  of  the  argtuneni 
from  Common  Sense. 

From  what  has  been  stated,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  the  argument  drawn  from  Com- 
mon Sense,  for  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
any  given  thesis,  proceeds  on  two  suppo- 
sitions— 

1°.  That  the  proposition  to  be  proved  is 
either  identical  with,  or  necessarily  evolved 
out  of,  a  primary  datum  of  consciousness; 
and, 

2**.  That  the  primary  data  of  conscious^ 
ness  are,  one  and  all  of  them,  admitted,  by 
the  proponent  of  this  argument,  to  be  true. 

From  this  it  follows,  that  each  of  these 
suppositions  will  constitute  a  condition, 
under  which  the  legitimate  application  of 
this  reasoning  is  exclusively  competent. 
Whether  these  conditions  have  been  ever 
previously  enounced,  I  know  not.  But 
this  I  know,  that  while  their  necessity  is 
so  palpable,  that  they  could  never,  if  ex- 
plicitly stated,  be  explicitly  denied;  that 
in  the  hands  of  philosophers  they  have 
been  always,  more  or  less  violated,  impli- 
citly and  in  fact,  and  this  often  not  the 
least  obtrusively  by  those  who  have  been 
themselves  the  loudest  in  their  appeal  from 
the  conclusions  of  an  obnoxious  specula- 
tion to  the  common  convictions  of  mankind. 
It  is  not  therefore  to  be  marvelled  at  if  the 
argument  itself  should  have  sometimes 
shared  in  the  contempt  which  its  abusive 
application  so  frequently  and  so  justly 
merited. 

1.  That  tho  first  condition — that  of 
originality — is  indispensable,  is  involved 
in  the  very  conception  of  the  argument. 
I  should  indeed  hardly  have  deemed  that 
it  required  an  articulate  statement,  were 
it  not  thaty  in  point  of  fact,  many  philoso- 
phers have  attempted  to  establish,  on  the 
principles  of  commtm  sense,  propositions 
which  are  not  original  data  of  conscious- 
ness; while  the  original  data  of  conscious- 
ness, from  which  their  proportions  wore 
derived,  and  to  which  they  owed  their 
whole  necessity  and  truth — these  data  the 
same  philosophers  were  (strange  to  say!) 
not  disposed  to  admit.  Thus,  when  it  is 
argued  by  the  Cosmothetic  Idealists — 
"  The  external  world  exists,  because  we 
naturally  believe  it  to  exist;"  the  illation 
is  incompetent,  in  as  much  as  it  errone- 
ously assumes  that  our  belief  of  an  exter- 
nal world  is  a  primary  datum  of  conscious- 
ness. This  is  not  the  case.  That  an  outer 
world  exists  is  given  us,  not  as  a  "  miracu- 
lous revelation,*' not  as  a  "cast  of  magic," 
not  as  an  "instinctive  fecUng,'*  not  as  a 
"  blind  belief."     TlK>se    expressions,   in 
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which  the  Cosmothetic  Idealists  shadow 
forth  the  difficuUy  they  create,  and  attempt 
to  solve,  are  wholly  inapplicable  to  the 
real  fact.  Our  beliof  of  a  material  uni- 
rerse  is  not  ultimate ;  and  that  universe  is 
not  unknown.  This  belief  is  not  a  super- 
natural inspiration;  it  is  not  an  infused 
faith.  We  are  not  compelled  by  a  blind 
impulse  to  believe  in  the  external  world, 
as  in  an  unknown  something;  on  the  con- 
trary, wo  believe  it  to  exist  onlv  because 
we  are  immediately  cognisant  of  it  as  ex- 
isting. If  asked,  indeed  — How  we  know 
that  we  know  it? — how  we  know  that 
what  we  apprehend  in  sensible  perception 
is,  as  coniiciousness  assures  us,  an  object, 
external,  extended,  and  numerically  diffe- 
rent from  the  conscious  subject! — how  we 
know  that  this  object  u  nut  a  mere  mode 
of  mind,  illusively  presented  to  ua  as  a 
mode  of  matter  ? — then  indeed  we  must 
reply,  that  we  do  not  in  propriety  know 
that  what  we  are  compelled  to  perceive  a« 
not-self,  is  not  a  perception  of  self,  and 
that  we  can  only  on  reflection  Mifve  such 
to  be  the  case,  m  reliance  on  the  original 
necessity  of  so  believing,  imposed  on  ua  by 
our  nature, 

Qiue  nisi  dt  veri,  ratio  qnoqae  flUaa  fit  ornnis. 
That  this  is  a  correct  statement  of  the 
fact  has  been  already  shown ;  and  if  such 
be  the  undenied  and  undeniable  ground  of 
the  natural  belief  of  mankind,  in  the  re- 
ality of  external  things,  the  incompetence 
of  the  argument  from  common  sense  in 
the  hands  of  the  Cosmothetic  Idealist  is 
manifest,  in  so  far  as  it  does  not  fulfil  the 
fundamental  condition  of  that  argument. 

This  defect  of  the  argument  may,  in  ; 
the  present  example  indeed,  be  easily  sup-  : 
plied,  by  interpolating  the  medium  which 
has  been  left  out.  But  tliis  cannot  con- 
sistently be  done  by  the  Cosmothetic 
Idealist,  who  is  reduced  to  this  dilemma — 
that  if  he  adhere  to  his  hypothesis,  he  must 
renounce  the  argument;  and  if  he  apply 
the  argument,  he  must  renounce  his  hypo- 
thesis. 

2.  The  second  condition,  that  of  a6#o/u/^  • 
truth,  requires  that  he  who  applies  the  ar-  ' 
gument  of  common  sense,  by  appealing  to 
the  veracity  of  consciousness,  should  not 
himself,  directly  or  indirectly,  admit  that 
consciousness  is  ever  false ;  in  other  words,  ; 
he  is  bound,  in  applying  this  argument,  to 
apply  it  thoroughly,  impartially,  against  | 
himself  no  less  than  against  others,  and  not  \ 
according  to  the  conveniences  of  his  po.  : 
lemic  to  approbate  and  reprobate  the  tes- 
timony of  our  original  beliefs.     That  our 
immediate  consciousness,  if  competent  to 
prove  any  thing,  must  be    oompeteut  lo 


prove  every  thing  it  avouches,  is  a  prin- 
ciple which  none  have  been  found,  at  least 
openly,  to  deny.  It  is  proclaimed  by 
Ijeibnitx:  ''  Si  Texp^rience  interne  imme- 
diate pouvait  nous  tromp<T,  il  ne  saurait  y 
avoir  pour  moi  auciino  v^rite  de  fait, 
j *i^oute,  ui  de  raison.  **  And  by  Lucretius : — 

Deniqae  at  in  fmbries  si  jtnva  'st  Begnla  prima. 
Omnia  mendosa  fieri  atque  obsUpa  neoeaanm  'st ; 
8io  iffitar  Ratio  tibi  rttrum  prava  nwesae  'at, 
lUaaqaa  dt,  fklsis  quaecnnqae  ab  Banaibos  or- 
U'st. 

Compare  Plotinut,  En.  V.  Lib.  v.  c.  1  — 
Bujfisr,  Pr.  Ver.,  S  71— Reid,  Inq.,  p.  183, 
b.  I.  1>.,  p.  260,  b. 

Yet,  however  notorious  the  condition, 
that  consciousness  unless  held  trustworthy 
in  all  its  reveUtions  cannot  be  held  trust- 
worthy in  any ;  marvellous  to  say,  philo- 
sophers have  rarely  scrupled,  on  the  one 
lumd,  quietly  to  supersede  the  data  of  con- 
sciousness, so  often  as  these  did  not  fall  in 
with  their  preadopted  opinions; — and  on 
the  other,  clamorously  to  appeal  to  them, 
as  irrecusable  truths,  so  often  as  they  could 
allege  them  in  corroboration  of  their  own, 
or  in  refutation  of  a  hostile,  doctrine. 

I  shall  again  take  for  an  example  the 
fact  of  perception,  and  the  violation  of  the 
present  condition  by  the  Cosmothetic  Ideal- 
ists— 1^,  in  the  contttitution  of  their  own 
doctrine;  2^,  in  their  polemic  against 
more  extreme  opinions. 

In  the  first  place,  in  the  constitution  of 
their  doctrine,  nothing  can  be  imagined 
more  monstrous  than  the  procedure  of 
these  philosophers,  in  attempting  to  vin- 
dicate the  reality  of  a  material  world,  on 
the  ground  of  an  universal  belief  in  ita 
existence;  and  yet  rejecting  the  universal 
Mief  in  the  knoviedp".  on  which  the  oni- 
versal  belif/  in  the  erif(enn^  is  exclusively 
based.  Here  the  absurdity  is  twofokL 
Firstly,  in  postulating  a  conclusion  though 
rejecting  its  premises;  secondly,  in  found- 
ing their  doctrine  partly  on  the  veracity, 
and  partly  on  the  mendacity,  of  conscious- 
ness. 

In  the  second  place,  with  what  consis- 
tency  and  effect  do  the  Hypothetical  Rc»d- 
ists  point  the  argument  of  common  sense 
against  the  obnoxious  conclusions  of  the 
thorough-going  Idealist,  the  Materialist, 
the  Absolutist,  the  Nihilist? 

Take  firbt  their  vindication  of  an  exter- 
nal world  against  the  Idealist. 

To  prove  this,  do  they,  like  Dr  Thomas 
Brown,  simply  found  on  the  natural  belief 
of  mankind  in  its  existence?  But  they 
themselves,  as  we  have  seen,  admitting  the 
untruth  of  one  natural  b<*Uef — the  belief 
in  our  immediate  knowledge  of  external 
things — liave  no  right  to  pretnne  upoo 
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the  truth  of  any  other;  and  the  absurdity 
ia  carried  to  its  climax,  when  the  natural 
belief,  which  they  regard  as  false,  is  the 
sole  ground  of  the  natural  belief  which 
they  would  assume  and  found  upon  as  true. 
Again,  do  they,  tike  Dest^artes,  allege  that 
God  would  be  a  deceiver,  were  we  con- 
strained by  nature  to  believe  in  the  reality 
of  an  unreal  world  ?  But  the  Deity,  on 
their  hypothesis,  is  a  deceiver;  for  that 
hypothesis  assumes  that  our  natural  con 
sciousness  deludes  us  in  the  betief,  that 
external  objects  are  immediately,  and  in 
themselves, perceived.  (See 747 a.)  Either 
therefore  maintaining  the  veracity  of  God, 
they  must  surrender  their  hypothesis;  or, 
maintaining  their  hypothecs,  they  must 
surrender  the  veracity  of  God. 

Against  the  3Iaterialist,  in  proof  of  our 
Personal  Identity,  can  they  maintain,  that 
consciousness  is  able  to  identify  self,  at 
one  period,  with  self,  at  another ;  when, 
in  their  theory  of  perception,  conscious- 
ness mistaking  self  for  not-self,  is  unable, 
they  virtually  assert,  to  identify  self  vtith 
self,  even  at  the  same  moment  of  existence  f 

How.  again,  can  they  maintain  the  sub- 
stantial  Individuality  and  consequent  Im- 
materiality of  the  thinking  principle,  on 
the  unity  of  consciousness,  when  the  duatity 
given  in  consciousness  is  not  allowed  sub- 
stantially to  discriminate  the  object  from 
the  subject  in  perception  ? 

But  to  take  a  broader  view.  It  is  a 
maxim  in  philosophy, —  That  substances  are 
not  to  b«  multiplied  urithout  necessity;  in 
other  words, —  That  a  pluraHt;/  of  prin- 
ciples are  not  to  be  assumed^  when  the  phce- 
nomena  can  /  ossiUy  be  explain  d  by  one. 
This  regulative  principle,  which  may  be 
called  the  law  or  maxim  of  Parcimony, 
throws  it  therefore  on  the  advocates  of  a 
scheme  of  psychological  Dualism,  to  prove 
the  necessity  of  supposing  more  than  a 
single  substance  for  the  phenomena  of 
mind  and  matter. — Further,  we  know  no- 
thing whatever  of  mind  and  matter,  con- 
sidered as  substances;  they  are  only  known 
to  us  as  a  twofold  series  of  pbsenomena : 
and  we  can  only  justify,  against  the  law  of 
parcimony,  the  postulation  of  two  sub- 
stances, on  the  ground,  that  the  two  series 
of  phenomena  are,  reciprocally  so  con- 
trary and  incompatible,  that  the  one  can- 
not be  reduced  to  the  other,  nor  both  be 
supposed  to  coinhere  in  the  same  common 
substance.  Is  this  ground  shown  to  be 
invatid? — the  presumption  against  a  dual- 
istic  theory  at  once  recurs,  and  a  unitarian 
scheme  becomes,  in  the  circumstances, 
philosophically  necessary. 

Mow  the  doctrine  of  Cosmothetic  Ideal- 


.  ism,  in  abolishing  the  incompatibility  of  the 
two  series  of  phienomena,  subverts  the  only 
ground  on  which  a  psychological  Duatism 
can  be  maintained.  Thb  doctrine  denies 
to  mind  a  knowledge  of  aught  beyond  its 
own  modi6cations.  The  qualities,  which 
we  call  material — Extension,  Figure,  dec. 
— exist  for  us,  only  as  they  are  known  by 
us ;  and,  on  this  hypothesis,  they  are  known 
,  by  us,  only  as  tnoiits  of  mind.  The  two 
series  of  phenomena,  therefore,  so  far 
from  being  really,  as  they  are  apparently, 
opposed,  are,  on  this  doctrine,  in  fact,  ad- 
mitted to  be  all  only  manifestations  of  the 
i  same  substance. 

I       So  far,  therefore,  from  the  Hypotheti- 
cal Duatist  being  able  to  resist  the  conclu- 
.  sion  of  the  Unitarian — whether  Idealist, 
Materialist,  or  Absolutist ;  the  fundamen- 
'  tal  position  of  his  philosophy — that  the  ofr- 
.  Ject  immediately  known  is  in  every  act  of 
'  cognition  identical  with  the  subject  knowit^ 
I  — in  reality,  establishes  any  and  every 
.  doctrine  but  his  own.     On  this  principle, 
the  Idealist  may  educe  the  object  Arom  the 
subject ;  the  Materialist  educe  the  subject 
from  the  object ;  the  Absolutist  carry  both 
up  into  indifference;  nay  the  Nihilist  sub- 
vert the  substantial  reality  of  either : — and 
the  Hypothetical   Dualist  is  doomed  to 
prove,  that,  while  the  only  salvation  against 
these  melancholy  results  is  an  appeal  to 
the  natural  convictions  of  mankind,  that 
the  argument  from  common  sense  is,  in  his 
hands  a  weapon,  either  impotent  against 
his  opponents,  or  fatal  equally  to  himself 
and  them. 

S  ///. —  The  argument  from  Cotnmon 
Sense  is  one  strictly  philosoj^hiral  anti 
scientific. 

We  have  thus  seen,  though  the  argu- 
ment from  common  sense  be  an  af)peal  to 
the  natural  convictions  of  mankind,  that  it 
is  not  an  appeal  from  philosophy  to  blind 
feeting.  It  is  only  an  appeal,  from  the 
heretical  conclusions  of  particular  philoso- 
phies, to  the  catholic  pnnciples  of  all  phi- 
losophy. The  prejudice,  which,  on  this 
supposition,  has  sometimes  been  excited 
against  the  argument,  ia  groundless. 

Nor  is  it  true,  that  the  argument  from 
common  sense  denies  the  decision  to  the 
judgment  of  philosophers,  and  accords  it 
to  the  verdict  of  the  vulgar.  Nothing  can 
be  more  erroneous.  We  admit — nay  we 
maintain,  as  D*Alembert  well  expresses  it, 
"that  the  truth  in  metaphysic,  tike  the 
truth  in  matters  of  taste,  is  a  truth  of 
which  all  minds  have  the  germ  within 
themselves;  to  which  indeed  the  greater 
number  pay  no  attention,  but  which  they 
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recogr/.se  the  moment  it  ia  pointed  out  to 
them.  .  .  But  if,  in  this  sort,  all  are  able  to 
understand,  all  nre  not  able  to  instruct. 
The  merit  of  convoying  easily  to  others 
true  and  simple  notions  is  much  greater 
than  is  commonly  supposed ;  for  experience 
proTes  how  rarely  this  is  to  be  met  with. 
Sound  metaphysical  ideas  are  common 
truths,  which  every  one  apprehends,  but 
which  few  have  the  talent  to  develope. 
So  difficult  is  it  on  any  subject  to  midce 
our  own  what  belongs  to  every  one." 
(Melanges,  t.  iv.  §  C.)  Or,  to  employ  the 
words  of  the  ingenious  Lichtenberg — 
**  Philosophy,  twist  the  matter  as  we  may, 
is  always  a  sort  of  chemistry  (Scheide- 
knnst.)  The  peasant  employs  all  the 
principles  of  abstract  philosophy,  only  tTi- 
veloped,  latent,  engaged,  as  the  men  of 
physical  science  express  it;  the  Philoso- 
pher exhibits  the  pure  principle."  (Hin- 
terlassene  Schriften,  vol.  ii.,  p.  67.) 

The  first  problem  of  Philosophy — and 
it  U  one  of  no  easy  accomplishment — being 
thus  to  seek  out,  purify,  and  establish,  by 
intellectual  analysis  and  criticism,  the  ele- 
mentary feelings  or  beliefs,  in  which  are 
given  the  elementary  truths  of  which  all 
are  in  possession;  and  the  argument  from 
common  sense  being  the  allegation  of  these 
feelings  or  beliefs  as  explicated  and  ascer- 
tained, in  proof  of  the  reUitive  truths  and 
their  necessary  consequences; — this  argu- 
ment is  manifestly  dependent  on  philo- 
sophy, as  an  art,  as  an  acquired  dexterity, 
and  cannot,  notwithstanding  the  errors 
which  they  have  so  frequently  committed, 
be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  philoso- 
phers. Common  Sense  is  like  Common 
I-aw.  Each  may  be  laid  doym  as  the  ge- 
neral rule  of  decision ;  but  in  the  one  case 
it  must  be  left  to  the  jurist,  in  the  other 
to  the  philosopher,  to  ascertain  what  are 
the  contents  of  the  rule ;  and  though  in 
both  instances  the  common  man  may  be 
cited  as  a  witness,  for  the  custom  or  the 
fact,  in  neither  can  he  be  allowed  to  offi- 
ciate as  advocate  or  as  judge. 

Tij*  ao^ir,y  co^6{  l6vyUj  tix**?  S*  o^o- 

PlIOCTLIDES. 

It  must  be  recollected,  also,  that  in  ap- 
pealing to  the  consciousness  of  mankind 
In  general,  we  only  appeal  to  the  consci- 
ousness of  those  not  disqualified  to  pro- 
nounce a  decision.  **  In  saying  (to  use 
the  words  of  Aristotle)  simply  and  with- 
out qualification,  that  this  or  that  if  a 
known  truth,  we  do  not  mean  tluit  it  is  in 


fact  recognizx'd  by  all,  but  only  by  suth 
as  are  of  a  sound  understanding ;  just  as 
in  saying  absolutely,  that  a  thing  is  whole- 
some, we  must  be  held  to  mean,  to  such  as 
are  of  a  hale  constitution."  (Top.  L.  vi., 
c.  4,  §  7.)— We  may,  in  short,  say  of  the 
true  Philosopher  what  Erasmus,  in  an 
epistle  to  Uutten,  said  of  Sir  Thomas 
More: — "Nemo  minus  ducitur  vulgi  ju^ 
dicio;  sed  rursus  nemo  minus  abest  a 
semni  communi" 

When  rightly  understood,  therefore,  no 
valid  objection  can  be  taken  to  the  argu- 
ment of  common  sense,  considered  in  itself. 
But  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  way  in 
which  it  has  been  sometimes  ap])lied  was 
calculated  to  bring  it  into  not  unreason- 
able disfavour  with  the  learned.     (  See  C. 
L.    Reinhold*s   Beytra^ge    zur    leichtern 
Uebersicht  des  Zustandes  der  Philosophie, 
i.  p.  61 ;  and  Niethhammer  in  his  Journal, 
i.  p.  43  sq.)     In  this  country  in  particuUr, 
some  of  those  who  opposed  it  to  the  scep- 
tical conclusions  of  Hume  did  not  suffi- 
ciently counteract  the  notion  which  the 
name  might  naturally  suggest;  they  did 
not  emphatically  proclaim  that  it  was  no 
appeal  to  the  undeveloped  beliefs  of  the 
unreflective  many;  and  they  did  not  in- 
culcate that  it  presupposed  a  critical  ana- 
lysis of  these  beliefs  by  the  philosophers 
themselves.     On  the  contrary,  their  lan- 
guage and  procedure  might  even,  some- 
times,   warrant   an    opposite  conclusion. 
This  must  be  admitted  without  reserve 
of  the  writings  of  Beattie,  and  more  es- 
pecially, of  Oswald.     But  even  Reid,  in 
his  earlier  work,  was  not  so  explicit  as  to 
prevent  his  being  occasionally  classed  in 
the  same  category.     That  the  strictures 
on  the  "  Scottish  Philosophy  of  Common 
Sense"  by  Feder,  Lambert,  Tetens,  Ebcr- 
hard,  Kant,  IJlrich,  Jacob,  &c.,  were  inap- 
plicable to  Reid,  is  sufficiently  proved  by 
the  more  articulate  exposition  of  his  doc- 
trine, afterwards  given  in  his  Essays  on 
the  Intellectual  and  Active  Powers.     But 
these  criticisms  having  been  once  recorded, 
we  need  not  wonder  at  their  subsequent 
repetition,  without  qualification  or  excep- 
tion, by   philosophers  and   historians   of 
philosophy. 

To  take,  as  an  example,  the  judgment 
of  the  most  celebrated  of  these  critics. 
"It  is  not  (says  Kant,  in  the  preface  to 
his  Prolegomena)  without  a  certain  pain- 
ful feeling,  that  we  behold  how  completely 
Hume's  opponents,  Reid,  Oswald,  Beattie, 
and,  at  hist,  Priestley,  missed  the  point  of 
his  problem  ;  and  whilst  they,  on  the  one 
hand,  constantly  assumed  the  very  posi- 
tions which  he  did  not  allow,  and  on  the 
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»»!lipr,  deraonstratod  warmly,  and  often 
with  great  intcmporance,  what  he  had 
ni'ver  dreamt  of  calling  into  question,  they 
so  little  profited  by  the  hint  which  he  had 
given  towards  better  things,  that  all  re- 
mained in  the  same  position  as  if  the  mat- 
ter had  never  been  agitated  at  all.  The 
<|uestion  mooted,  was  not — Whether  the 
fwtion  of  Cause  were  ripht,  applicable,  and, 


We  have  Mittf  considered  such  of  them  as 
occiirn>d  in  the  examination  of  the  /tee 
senses.'*  p.  209  ab.  See  also  p.  9G  a.  And 
accordingly  in  his  subsequent  and  more 
extensive  work,  the  "Essays  on  the  In- 
tellectual Powers,"  published  within  two 
years  after  Kant's  "  Prolegomena,**  we 
find  the  notion  of  Causality,  among  others, 
investigated  by  the  very  same  critical  pro- 


in  relation  to  aft  natural  knowled  e,  indis-  !  cess  which  the  philosj>i)her  of  Koenigsberg 


pensable  ;  for  of  this  Hume  had  never  insin- 
uated a  doubt;  but — Whether  this  notion 
wer.'  by  the  mind  excogitated  a  priori, 
ii'hethcr  it  thus  jyossessed  an  intrinsic  truth, 
independent  of  <dl  experience,  and  conse- 
quent! 1/  a  more  extensit^e  applicabilittf,  one 
not  limited  mt^rely  to  objects  of  expert  nee  ; 
on  this  Hume  awaited  a  disclosure.  In 
fact,  the  whole  dispute  regarded  the 
origin  of  this  notion,  and  not  its  indisi)on- 
sability  in  use.  If  the  former  be  made 
out,  all  that  respects  the  conditions  of  its 
use,  and  the  sphere  within  which  it  can 
be  validly  applied,  follow  as  corollaries,  of 
tliemsolves.  In  order  satisfactorily  to 
solve  the  problem,  it  behoved  the  oppo- 
nents of  this  illu.striou8  man  to  have  {>ene- 
tratcd  deeply  into  the  nature  of  the  mind, 
considered  as  exclusively  occupied  in  pure 
t  hinking :  but  this  did  not  suit  them.  They, 
therefore,  discovered  a  more  convenient 
method,  in  an  appeal  to  the  common  un- 
derstanding of  mankind  (gemeiner  Men- 
schenverstand)"— and  so  forth;  showing 
that  Kant  understood  by  the  common 
sense  of  the  Scottish  philosophers,  only 
good  sense,  sound  understanding,  &c. 
(Prolegomena,  p.  10.) 


so  succeisfully  employed ;  though  there  be 
no  reason  whatever  for  surmising  that 
Rcid  had  ever  heard  the  name,  far  less 
seen  the  works,  of  his  illustrious  censor 
The  criterion — the  index  by  which  Kant 
discriminates  the  notions  of/wr*  or  a  priori 
origin  from  those  elaborated  from  expe- 
rience, is  their  quality  of  necessity ;  and  its 
quality  of  necessity  is  precisely  the  cha- 
racteristic by  which  Reid  proves  that, 
among  others,  the  notion  of  causality  can 
not  be  an  educt  of  experience,  but  must 
form  a  part  of  the  native  cognitions  of  the 
mind  itself.  It  is  doubtful  indeed  whether 
Reid,  like  Kant,  was  even  indebted  to 
Leibnitz  for  his  knowledge  of  tliis  touch- 
stone; but  the  fact  of  its  familiar  employ- 
ment by  him  in  the  discrimination  and 
establishment  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  thought,  more  especially  in  his  later 
works,  sufficiently  shows,  that  the  reproach 
of  an  uncritical  application  of  the  argu- 
ment from  common  sense,  made  against 
the  Scottish  philosophers  in  general,  was, 
at  least  in  reference  to  him,  unfounded. 
Reid  however — and  to  his  honour  be  it 
spoken — stands  alone  among  the  philoso- 
phers of  this  country  in  his  appreciation 


I  will  not  object  to  the  general  truth  of  :  and  employment  of  the  criterion  of  neces- 


the  statements  in  this  passage;  nor  to 
their  l)earing  in  so  far  as  they  are  applied 
to  the  British  philosophers  in  general.  For 
Reid,  however,  I  must  claim  an  exemp- 
tion; and  this  I  shall  establish  with  regard 
to  the  very  notion  of  Cause  to  which  Kant 
refers. 

That  from  the  limited  scope  of  Us 
earlier  work  the  "  Inquiry,^*  Reid  had  not 
occasion  to  institute  a  critical  analysis  of 
the  notion  of  Causality,  affords  no  ground 
for  holding  that  he  did  not  consider  such 


sity.     See  Note  T. 

[Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  met 
with  the  following  passage  in  the  "  Lcttere 
Philosophiche"  of  Baron  Galluppi,  one  of 
the  two  most  distinguished  of  the  present 
metaphybicians  of  Italy. 

**  The  philosopher  of  Koenigsberg  makes 
Hume  thus  reason : — *  Metaphysical  Cau- 
sality is  not  in  the  objects  observed ;  it 
is,  therefore,  a  product  of  imagination 
engendered  upon  custom.' — This  reason- 
ing, says  Kant,  is  inexact^    It  ought  to 


analysis  to  be  necessary  in  the  establish-  \  have  proceeded  thus.  —  *  Causality  is  not 


ment  of  tliat  and  the  other  principles  of 
common  sense.  This,  indeed,  he  in  that 
very  work,  once  and  again,  explicitly  de- 
clares. "  We  have  taken  notice  of  several 
original  principles  of  belief  in  the  course 
of  this  inquiry ;  and  when  other  faculties 
of  the  mind  are  examined  we  shall  find 
more.  *  *  *  A  clrar  explication  and 
tnvmeration  of  the  principles  of  common 
sense,  it  one  of  the  chief  desiderata  in  Logic. 


in  the  things  observed;  it  is  therefore  in 
the  observer.'  But  here  Kant  does  not 
apprehend  Hume's  meaning,  whose  rea- 
soning, as  I  have  stated  in  the  eighth  let- 
ter, is  altogether  different.  Metaphysical 
causality,  he  argues,  is  not  in  the  things 
observed;  it  cannot  therefore  be  in  the 
observer,  in  whom  all  is  derived  from  the 
things  observed.  Reid  fully  understands 
\  the  purport  of  Hume's  argument,  and 
3  c 
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meets  it  precisely  and  conclusively  with 
this  counter-reasoning;  —  *  Metaphysical 
Causality  is  a  fact  in  our  intellect ;  it  is  not 
derived  from  the  things  observed,  and  is 
therefore  a  subjective  law  of  the  observer.* 
Kant  objects,  that  Reid  has  not  attended 
to  the  state  of  the  question.  There  is  no 
dispute,  he  says,  about  the  existence  of  the 
notion  of  metaphysical  causality ;  the  only 
doubt  regards  its  origin.  This  is  altoge- 
ther erroneous.  Hume  being  unable  to 
find  the  origin  of  the  notion  in  experience, 
denied  its  existence.  Kant*s  criticism  of 
Reid  is  therefore  unjust."     P.  225. 

Kant,  I  think,  is  here  but  hardly  dealt 
with.  Hume  did  not,  certainly,  deny  the 
existence  of  the  notion  of  causality,  mean, 
ing  thereby  its  existence  as  a  mental  phse- 
nomenon ;  he  only  (on  the  hypothesis  of 
the  then  dominant  doctrine  of  sensualism) 
shewed  tliat  it  had  no  objective  validity — 
no  legitimate  genesis.  In  different  points 
of  view,  therefore,  Hume  may  be  said  to 
deny,  and  not  to  deny,  its  reality.  The 
dispute  is  a  mere  logomachy.  See  Note 
Q. — Kant  also  stands  clear  of  injustice  to. 
wards  Reid,  when  it  is  considered  that  his 
strictures  on  the  Scottish  philosophers  were 
prior  to  the  appearance  of  the  **  Essays  on 
the  Intellectual  Powers,"  the  work  in 
which  Reid  first  expounded  his  doctrine 
of  causality.] 

§  /F.     On  the  Essential    Characters  by 
which  the  principles  of  Common  iSense 
are  discriminated. 
It  now  remains  to  consider  what  are 
the  essential  notes  or  characters  by  which 
we  are  enabled  to  distinguish  our  original, 
from  our  derivative,  convictions.     These 
characters,  I  think,  may  be  reduced  to 
four ; — 1**,  their  Incomprehensibility — 2^, 
their  Simplicity— 3^,  their  Necessity  and 
absolute  Universality — 4?,  their  compara- 
tive Evidence  and  Certainty. 

1.  In  reference  to  the  first ; — A  con- 
viction is  incomprehensible  when  there  is 
merely  given  us  in  consciousness —  That 
its  obyct  is  (on  Ut$)  ;  and  when  we 
are  unable  to  comprehend  through  a  higher 
notion  or  belief,  Why  or  How  it  is  (hirt 
Wrt).  When  we  are  able  to  comprehend 
why  or  how  a  thing  is,  the  belief  of  the 
existence  of  that  thing  is  not  a  primary 
datum  of  consciousness,  but  a  subsumption 
under  the  cognition  or  belief  which  affords 
its  reason. 

2.  As  to  the  second; — It  is  manifest 
that  if  a  cognition  or  belief  be  made  up 
of,  and  can  be  explicated  into,  a  plurality 
of  cognitions  or  beliefs,  that,  as  compound, 
it  cannot  be  original. 


3.  Touching  the  third  ; — Necessity  and 
Universality  may  be  regarded  as  coinci- 
dent. For  when  a  belief  is  necessary  It 
is,  €0  ipso,  universal ;  and  that  a  belief  is 
universal,  is  a  certain  index  that  it  must 
be  necessary.  (See  Leibnitz,  Nouveaux 
Essais,  L.  i.  §  4.  p.  32.)  To  prove  the 
necessity,  the  universality  must,  however, 
be  absolute;  for  a  relative  universality 
indicates  no  more  than  custom  and  educa- 
tion, howbeit  the  subjects  themselyes  may 
deem  that  they  follow  only  the  dictates  of 
nature.  As  St  Jerome  has  it  — "  Una- 
quaeque  gens  hoc  legem  naturae  putat, 
quod  didicit." 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  necessity 
here  spoken  of,  is  of  two  kinds.  There 
is  one  necessity,  when  we  cannot  construe 
it  to  our  minds  as  possible,  that  the  deli- 
verance  of  consciousness  should  not  be  true. 
This  logical  impossibility  occurs  in  the 
case  of  what  are  called  necessary  truths — 
truths  of  reason  or  intelligence ;  as  in  the 
Uw  of  causality,  the  Uw  of  substance,  and 
still  more  in  the  Uiws  of  identity,  contra- 
diction, and  excluded  middle.  There  is 
another  necessity,  when  it  is  not  unthink- 
able, that  the  deliverance  of  consciousness 
may  possibly  be  false,  but  at  the  same 
time,  when  we  cannot  but  admit,  that  this 
deliverance  is  of  such  or  such  a  purport. 
This  is  seen  in  the  case  of  what  are  called 
contingent  truths  or  truths  of  fact.  Thus, 
for  example,  I  can  theoretically  suppose 
that  the  external  object  I  am  conscious  of 
in  perception,  may  be,  in  reality,  nothing 
but  a  mode  of  mind  or  self.  I  am  unable 
however  to  think  that  it  does  not  appear 
to  me — that  consciousness  does  not  com- 
pel me  to  regard  it — as  external — as  a 
mode  of  matter  or  not-self.  And  such 
being  the  case,  I  cannot  practically  believe 
the  supposition  I  am  able  speculatively 
to  maintain.  For  I  cannot  believe  this 
supposition,  without  believing  that  the  last 
ground  of  all  belief  is  not  to  be  believed ; 
which  is  self-contradictory.  "  Nature," 
says  Pascal,  "  confounds  the  Pyrrhonist ;" 
and,  among  many  similar  confessions,  those 
of  Hume,  of  Ficlite,  of  Hommel  may  suffice 
for  an  acknowledgement  of  the  impossibi- 
lity which  the  Sceptic,  the  IdeaUst,  the 
Fatalist  finds  in  practically  believing  the 
scheme  which  he  views  as  theoretically 
demonstrated. — The  argument  from  com- 
mon sense,  it  may  be  observed,  is  of  prin- 
cipal importance  in  reference  to  the  class 
of  contingent  truths.  The  others,  from 
their  converse  being  absolutely  incogitable, 
sufficiently  guard  themselves.  , 

As  this  criterion  of  Necessity  and  Uni- 
versality is  signalised  by  nearly  the  whole 
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series  of  authorities  adduced  iii  the  sequel, 
it  would  \ye  idle  to  refer  to  any  in  particu- 
lar. Sec  however  Reid,  p.  233,  a.;  and 
on  the  quality  of  Necessity  as  a  criterion 
of  the  originality  of  a  cognition,  Note  T, 
with  the  relative  places.  Buffier's  second 
and  third  essential  qualities  of  primary 
truths  may  be  reduced  to  this.  See  in 
Testimonies  n.  63. 

4.  The  fourth  and  last  character  of  our 
original  beliefs  is  their  comparative  Evi- 
dence  and  Certainty.  This  along  with 
the  third  is  well  stated  by  Aristotle — 
**  "What  appears  to  all  that  we  affirm  to  be  ; 
and  he  who  rejects  this  belief  will  assured- 
ly advance  nothing  better  deserving  of  cre- 
dence" And  again: — "  If  we  know  and 
believe  through  certain  original  princi- 
ples, wo  must  know  and  believe  these  with 
paramount  certainty,  for  the  very  reason 
that  we  know  and  believe  all  else  through 
them."  And  such  are  the  truths  in  regard 
to  which  the  Aphrodisian  says, — *'  though 
some  men  may  verbally  dissent,  all  men 
are  in  their  hearts  agreed."  This  con- 
stitutes the  first  of  Buffier's  essential  qua- 
lities of  primary  truths,  which  is,  as  he 
expresses  it, — "  to  be  so  clear,  that  if  we 
attempt  to  prove  or  to  disprove  them, 
this  can  be  done  only  by  propositions 
which  are  manifestly  neither  more  evident 
nor  more  certain**  Testimonies  nn.  3, 
10,  63.     Compare  the  others,  passim. 

A  good  illustration  of  this  character  is 
afforded  by  the  assurance — to  which  we 
have  already  so  frequently  referred — that 
in  perception  mind  is  immediately  cogni- 
sant of  matter.  How  self  can  be  con- 
scious of  not -self,  1u)w  mind  can  be  cog- 
nisant of  matter,  we  do  not  know ;  but  we 
know  as  little  how  mind  can  be  percipient 
of  itself.  In  both  cases  we  only  know  the 
fact,  on  the  authority  of  consciousness; 
and  when  the  conditions  of  the  problem 
are  rightly  understood — when  it  is  esta- 
blished that  it  is  only  the  primary  qualities 
of  body  which  are  apprehended  in  them- 
selves, and  this  only  in  so  far  as  they  are 
in  immediate  relation  to  the  organ  of  sense, 
the  difficulty  in  the  one  case  is  not  more 
tlian  in  the  other.  This  in  opposition  to 
the  simple  Idealists.  But  the  Cosmothe- 
tic  Idealists — the  Hypothetical  Realists 
are  far  less  reasonable;  who,  in  the  teeth 
of  consciousness,  on  the  ground  of  incon- 
ceivability, deny  to  mind  all  cognisance 
of  matter,  yet  bestow  on  it  the  more 
inconceivable  power  of  representing,  and 
truly  representing,  to  itself  the  external 
world  which,  ex  hy pothesi,  it  doesnot  know. 
These  theorists  do  not  substitute,  in 
place  of  the  simple  fact  which  they  repu- 


diate, another  more  easy  and  intelligible. 
On  the  contrary  they  gratuitously  involve 
themselves  in  a  maze  of  unwarrantable 
postulates,  difficulties,  improbabilities,  and 
self-contradictions,  of  such  a  character, 
that  we  well  may  wonder,  how  the  doc- 
trine of  Cosmothetic  Idealism  has  been 
able  to  enlist  under  its  banners,  not  a  few 
merely,  but  the  immense  majority  of  mo- 
dern philosophers.  The  Cosmothetic 
Idealists,  in  truth,  violate  in  their  hypo- 
thesis every  condition  of  a  legitimate  hy- 
pothesis. But  for  the  illustration  of  this, 
I  must  again  refer  to  the  article  on  the 
Philosophy  of  Perception,  Edinburgh  Re- 
view, vol.  lit  p.  178-181. 

§  F. —  The  Nomenclature,  that  is  the  vari- 
ous appellations  by  which  the principHes 
of  Common  Sense  have  b  en  designated. 
It  is  evident  that  the  foundations  o(  our 
knowledge  cannot  properly  be  themselves 
the  objects  of  our  knowledge ;  for  as  by 
them  we  know  all  else,  by  nought  else  can 
they  themselves  be  known.  We  know 
them  indeed,  but  only  in  the  fact,  that 
with  and  through  them  we  know.  This 
it  is  which  has  so  generally  induced  philo- 
sophers  to  bestow  on  them  appellations 
marking  out  the  circumstance,  that  in  dif- 
ferent points  of  view,  they  may  and  they 
may  not,  be  regarded  as  cognitions.  They 
appear  as  cognitions,  in  so  far  as  wo  are 
conscious  thai  {(in)  they  aciuaUy  are;  they 
do  not  appear  as  cognitions,  in  so  far  as 
in  them  we  are  not  conscious  how  {^ton) 
they  possibly  can  be.  Philosophers  ac- 
cordingly, even  when  they  view  and  desig- 
nate them  as  cognitions,  are  wont  to  qua- 
lify their  appellation,  under  this  character, 
by  some  restrictive  epithet.  For  exam- 
ple, Cicero  styling  them  intelligentice  does 
not  do  so  simply ;  but  t.  inchoatce,  t.  ad- 
umbratas,  i.  obscurce,  &c.  A  similar  limi- 
tation is  seen  in  the  terms  ultimat*f  facts% 
primary  data,  &c,  of  consciousness ;  for 
these  and  the  analogous  expressions  are  in- 
tended to  show,  that  while  their  existence 
is  within  our  apprehension,  the  reason  or 
ground  of  their  existence  is  beyond  our 
comprehension. 

On  the  other  hand  we  see  the  preva- 
lence of  the  opposite  point  of  view  in  the 
nomenclatures  which  seem  to  regard  them 
not  as  cognitions  wholly  within  conscious- 
ness, but  as  the  bases  of  cognition,  and 
therefore  partly  without,  and  partly  with- 
in, consciousness.  Such  is  the  scope  of 
the  analogical  designations  applied  to 
them  of  Senses,  Feelings,  Instincts,  Bevela* 
tions,  Inspirations,  Suggestions,  Beliefs, 
Assents,  Holdings,  &c.      It  is  the  inezp]i« 
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cable  and  equivocal  character  which  the 
roots  of  our  knowledge  thus  exhibit,  to 
which  we  ought  to  attribute  the  inade- 
quacy, tho  vacillation  and  the  ambiguity  of 
the  terms  by  which  it  has  been  attempted 
to  denote  them ;  and  it  is  with  an  indul- 
gent recollection  of  this,  that  we  ought 
to  criticise  all  and  each  of  these  denomi- 
nations,—  which,  after  this  general  ob- 
servation, I  proceed  to  consider  in  de- 
tail. In  doing  this  I  shall  group  them  ac- 
cording to  the  principal  points  of  view 
from  which  it  would  seem  they  were  im- 
posed. 

I.  The  6rst  condition,  the  consideration 
of  which  seems  to  have  determined  a  cer- 
tain class  of  names,  is  that  of  Immediacy. 
In  our  primitive  cognitions  we  apprehend 
exbtence  at  once,  and  without  the  inter- 
vention of  aught  between  the  apprehend- 
ing mind  and  the  existence  apprehended. 

Under  this  head  tho  6rst  appellations 
are  those  which,  with  some  qualifying  at- 
tribute, apply  to  these  cognitions  the  name 
of  — Sense. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that 
the  words  corresponding  to  the  term  Sense 
and  its  conjugates  have  in  no  language 
been  limited  to  our  perceptions  of  the  ex- 
ternal world,  or  to  the  feeling  of  our  bodily 
affections.  In  every  language  they  have 
been  extended  to  the  operations  of  the 
higher  faculties; — indeed  it  can  be  shown, 
in  almost  every  instance,  that  the  names 
which  ultimately  came  to  be  appropriated 
io  the  j^^rnaf  acts  of  intelligence  were,  in 
their  origin,  signiticani  of  one  or  other  of 
the  functions  of  our  organic  sensibility 
Such  among  others  is  the  rationale  of  the 
terms  moral  tense  (sensus  bonij  logical 
sense  (sensus  vert)  aesthetical  sense  (sensus 
pulchri),  which,  even  in  modern  philoso- 
phy,  have  been  very  commonly  employed, 
t  hough  not  employed  to  denote  any  thing 
lower  than  the  apprehensive  faculty  of  in- 
telligence in  these  different  relations.  On 
this  transference  of  the  term  Sense,  see 
Aristotle,  (De  Anima,  L.  iii.  c.  3) — Quin- 
tHian,  ( Instit.  L.  viii.  c.  5) — Budaeus,  (in 
Pandect  as.  Tit.  i.) — Salmasius,  (ad  Soli, 
num^  p.  141.) — Grotius,  (ad  Acta  Aposto- 
]onim,yii.32,  and  I.  Petri,  i.  12.) — Glauber- 
ffius,  (Exercitationes,  83-88) — Burman- 
nus,  (ad  Phaedrum,  L.  ii.  Ep.  13.) — Gro- 
novius,  (Diatribe  ad  Statium,  c. 43.) — J.  A. 
Fabricius,  (Programma  De  Gustatu  Pul- 
cri,  p.  5.)  &c.  &c. 

This  being,  in  general,  premised  wc 
have  now  to  consider  in  particular,  1^,  the 
ancient  term  Common  Sense;  and,  2^,  the 
modern  term  Internal  Seme,  as  applied  to 
cur  elementary  consciousness. 


1.  Sbnsr  Common,  (sensvs  communis, 
sensus  communes,  sensus  pulAicus,  sens  com- 
mun,senso  comune,  Gemeinsinn,) principles, 
axioms,  majcims,  truths,  judgments,  &c.  of. 
The  Greek  tongue  was  for  a  long  pe- 
riod destitute  of  any  word  to  denote  (^on- 
sciousnefs;  and  it  was  only  after  both  tho 
philosophy  and  language  of  Greece  had 
passed  their  prime,  that  the  terms  ^uvaif- 
(fm*»/Amt  and  ^ufmU^na-tg  were  applied  not 
merely  to  denote  the  apperception  of  sense 
but  the  primary  condition  of  knowledge  in 
general.  (See  Note  I.)  The  same  ana- 
logy explains  how  in  the  Latin  tongue  the 
term  Sensus  Communis  came,  from  a  very 
ancient  period,  to  be  employed  with  a  si- 
milar latitude;  and  as  Latin,  even  afler 
its  extinction  as  a  living  language,  was 
long  the  exclusive  vehicle  of  religion  and 
philosophy  throughout  western  Europe, 
we  need  not  wonder  that  the  analysis  antl 
its  expression,  the  thing  and  the  word, 
passed  not  only  into  the  dialects  in  which 
the  Romanic,  but  into  those  also  in  which 
the  Teutonic,  element  was  predominant. 
But  as  the  expression  is  not  unambiguous 
it  is  requisite  to  distinguish  its  sigmfica- 
tions. 

The  various  meanings  in  which  the  trrni 
Common  Sense  is  met  with,  in  ancient  and 
modern  times,  may  I  think  be  reduced  to 
/our ;  and  these  fall  into  two  categories, 
according  as  it  is,  or  is  not,  limited  to  tlie 
sphere  of  sense  propter. 

As  restricted  to  sense  proper, 
a. — Under  this  head  Common  Sense  has 
only  a  single  meaning;  that  to  wit  which 
it  obtained  in  the  Peripatetic  philosophy 
and  its  derivative  systems.  Common 
Sense  (*«►«  aXgfin^tf)  was  employed  by 
Aristotle  to  denote  tho  faculty  in  which 
the  various  reports  of  the  several  senses 
are  reduced  to  the  unity  of  a  common  ap- 
perception. This  signification  is  determi- 
nate. The  others  are  less  precisely  dis- 
criminated from  each  other. 

(I  may  observe,  however,  that  a  second 
meaning  under  this  category  might  be 
found  in  the  Camoisthesis,  common  feeling 
or  sensation,  by  which  certain  German 
physiologists  have  denominated  the  sensus 
vagus  or  vital  sense,  and  which  some  of 
them  translate  by  common  sense  (Gemein- 
sinn). But  as  the  term  in  this  significa- 
tion has  been  employed  recently,  rarely, 
abusively,  and  without  imposing  authority, 
I  shall  discount  it.) 

A^  not  limited  to  the  sphere  of  sense  pro- 
per,  it  comprises  three  meanings. 

b. — The  second  signification  of  Com- 
mon Sense  is  when  it  denotes  the  comple- 
ment of  those  cognitions  or  conviction; 
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whith  wo  roccive  from  nature ;  which  all 
mc>n  Ihercfore  possess  in  common;  and  by 
whii  Ii  thoy  test  the  truth  of  knowledge, 
and  the  morality  of  actions.  This  is  the 
meaninjj  in  which  the  expression  is  now 
emphatically  employed  in  philosophy,  and 
wliich  may  be,  therefore,  called  its  philo- 
fophical  signification.  As  authorities  for 
its  use  in  this  relation,  Reid  (I.  P.  p.  423- 
425)  has  addu(*ed  legitimate  examples 
from  Bentley,  Shaftesbury,  Fenclon,  Buf- 
fier,  and  Hume.  The  others  which  he 
(|uotesfrom  Cicero  and  Priestley  can  hardly 
be  considered  as  more  than  instances  of 
the  employment  of  the  words;  for  the  for- 
mer, in  the  jiarticular  passage  quoted,  does 
not  seem  to  mean  by  "setifut  cotnmunes" 
more  than  the  faculty  of  ajqwehending 
i^nsible  relations  which  all  possess;  and  the 
latter  explicitly  states,  that  he  uses  the 
words  in  a  meaning  (the  third)  which  we 
are  hereafter  to  consider.  Mr  Stewart 
(Elements,  vol  ii.,  c.  7,  sect.  3,  p.  76)  to 
the  examples  of  Reid  adds  only  a  single, 
and  that  not  an  unambiguous,  instance — 
from  Bayle.  It  therefore  still  remains  to 
show  that  in  this  signification  its  employ- 
ment is  not  only  of  authorised  usage,  but, 
in  fact,  one  long  and  universally  estab- 
lished. Tliis  is  done  in  the  series  of  tes- 
timonies I  shall  adduce  in  a  subsequent 
jKirt  of  this  note, — principally  indeed  to 
prove  that  the  doctrine  of  Common  Sense, 
notwithstanding  many  schismatic  aberra- 
tions, is  the  one  catholic  and  perennial 
philosophy,  but  which  also  concur  in  show- 
ing that  this  too  is  the  name  un.ler  which 
that  doctrine  has  for  two  thousand  years 
been  most  familiarly  known,  at  least,  in 
the  western  world.  Of  these  Lucretius, 
Cicero,  Horace,  Seneca,  TertuUian,  Ar 
nobius,  and  St  Augustin,  exhibit  the  ex- 
pression as  recognised  in  the  language  and 
philosophy  of  ancient  Rome;  while  some 
fifty  others  prove  its  scientific  and  collo- 
quial usage  in  every  country  of  modern 
Europe.  (See  Nos.  6—8,  12,  13.  15,  23, 
25,  27—29,  31,32,34.  30,  38-44,  47,48, 
51—53,  65,  5G,  58—09,  71—75,  78—85, 
90.) 

The  objections  to  the  term  Common 
Sense  in  this  its  philosophical  application 
are  obvious  enough.  It  is  not  unambigu- 
ous. To  ground  an  objection  it  has  some- 
times unintentionally,  more  fre<juently  wil- 
fully, been  taken  in  the  third  signification 
(v.  p.  758  b);  audits  employment  has  even 
alTorded  a  ground  for  supposing  that  Reid 
ai.d  other  Scottish  phihisuphers  proposed 
under  it  a  certain  peculiar  seubc,  distinct 
from  inlrlligence,  by  which  truth  is  a ppre- 
heiwh  d  or  revealed.'    See  Fries,  in  Testi- 


!  monies   No.  70,  and   Franke,  Lcbcn     es 
Gefuehls,  §  42. 

On  the  other  hand,  besides  that  no  other 
expression,  to  which  valid  objection  may 
not  be  taken,  has  yet  been  proposed ;  and 
besides,  that  it  has  itself  been  ratified  by 
ancient  and  general  usage;  the  term  Com- 
mon Sense  is  not  inappropriately  applied 
to  denote  an  original  source  of  knowledge 
common  to  all  mankind — a  fountain  of 
truths  intelligible  indeed,  but  like  those  of 
the  senses  revealed  immediately  as  facts  to 
be  believed,  but  not  as  possibilities  to  bo 
explained  and  understood.  On  this  ground 
the  term  Sense  has  found  favour,  in  this 
application,  with  the  most  ancient  and  the 

most  recent  philosophers.     For  example 

Aristotle  (Eth.  Nic  L.  vi.  c.  11.  and  Eth. 
Eud.  L.  V.  c.  11)  says  that  »0Uf,  Intelli- 
gence  proper,  the  faculty  of  first  princi- 
ples is,  in  certain  respects,  a  Sense;  and 
the  ancient  Scholiast,  Eustratius,  in  hu 
I  commentary  on  the  former  work  (f.  110,b) 
'  expkins  it   by  observing,  **  that  Intelli- 
gence  and  Sense  have  this  exclusively  in 
common — they  are  both  immediate  cogni^ 
.  tions,'*    Hence  it  is  that  Aristotle  (Me- 
1  taph.  xii.  7),  Theophrabtus  (see  Test.  No. 
I  4),  and  Plotinus  (En.  vi.  L.  vii.cc  36,  39, 
I  L.  ix.  c.  7)  assimilate  intellection,  the  noetic 
:  energy,  to  touching  in  particular.*     In 


I  •  Among  the  Greeks  the  expression  "  Ck)m- 
men  Intellect*'  was,  however,  rarely,  if  ever, 
i  used  for  Commoa  CJonse  In  tliis  its  lecoDd,  or 
phikMophlcul,  meaning.  The  learned  Mr  Har- 
ris (in  a  note  on  his  Dialogue  concerning  Hap. 
piness)  in  stating  the  doctrine  of  the  Greek 
philosophers,  says — **  The  recognition  of  self 
evident  truths,  or  at  least  the  ability  to  recog- 
nize them  is  called  »m»oc  ttZf,  "common  teiue" 
as  being  a  sense  common  to  all,  except  lunatics 
and  idiots.**  This  is  inaccurate;  for  his  state- 
mcnt  of  what  was  usual  among  the  Greeks  Is 
founded  (1  presume,  for  he  does  not  allege  any 
authority,)  on  a  single,  and  singular,  examplo 
of  such  usage.  It  is  tliat  of  Epictetns  (D.is. 
Arriani,  L.  ill.  c.  6).  This  philosopher  seems 
in  that  passage  to  give  the  name  of  common 
intellect  {xottot  ttZf  which  H.  Wolfins  and  Up- 
ton translate  by  aentui  communis)  to  the  fiteultj 
of  those  common  notions  possessed  by  all  who 
are  of  sound  mind.  Now  were  the  epithet 
common  here  applied  to  intellect  because  intel- 
lect is  the  repository  of  such  common  notions 
or  in  as  much  as  it  is  common  to  all  men — this, 
however  likely  a  usage,  is,  I  am  confident,  the 
only,  or  almost  the  only,  example  to  be  found 
in  antiquity  of  such  a  nomenclature;  for  though 
the  expression  in  quo»tion  is  frequent  among 
the  Greek  writers,  I  do  not  recollect  to  have 
elsewhere  met  with  it  in  a  similai  import.  It 
is  employed  in  two  signiflcatlonn. — 1^,  with  nZg 
in  its  stricter  moaning,  for  the  highest  faculty 
of  mind,  aMvof  is  used  to  mark  its  imi<erson. 
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reference  to  the  apprehension  of  primary 
troths,  '  the  soul,'  says  Dr  John  Smith, 
'has  its  senses,  in  like  manner  as  the 
body'  (Select  Discourses)  ;  and  his  friend 
Dr  Henry  More  designates  the  same,  by 
the  name  of  intellectual  sense.  (Test.  n. 
45.)  Jacobi  defmes  Yernunfl,  his  faculty 
of  'intellectual  intuitions'  as  'the  sense 
of  the  supersensible.'  (Test,  n.  87.)  De 
la  Mcnnais  could  not  find  a  more  suitable 
expression  whereby  to  desif^iiate  liis  theo- 
logical system  of  universal  consent  or  gene- 
ral reason,  than  that  of  Common  Sense; 
and  Borger  in  his  classical  work  *  De 
Mysticismo'  prefers  sensus  as  the  least  ex- 
ceptionable word  by  which  to  discriminate 
those  notions,  of  whicli,  while  we  are  con- 
sdous  of  the  existence,  we  are  ignorant  of 
the  reason  and  origin.  <  Cum  igitur,  qui 
has  notiones  sequitur,  ilium  sensum  sequi 

ality,  its  unity,  its  general  identity  in  men, or 
in  man  and  Ood.  2^,  With  v^t,  in  its  looser 
meaning  for  mind  in  genera],  it  denotes  a  eom. 
muiity  of  opinion  or  a  community  of  social 
sentiment,  corresponding  to  Sonsus  Communis 
among  the  Romans,  to  be  spoken  of  as  the  fourth 
signification.  The  only  second  instance,  I  be- 
lieTOy  that  can  be  brought,  is  fTom  the  Aphro. 
dislan.  (On  the  Soul,  f.  138  od.  Aid.)  But 
there  the  epithet  common  is  given  to  the  natu. 
ral  in  opposition  to  the  acquired  intellect,  ex- 
olusirely  ft'om  the  circumstance  that  the  for. 
mer  is  possessed  by  all  of  sound  mind,  the  latter 
only  by  some ;  nay  from  a  comparison  of  the  two 
p«Mi^  :"!**•  ''vldent,  that  Alexander  in  his  em. 
ploynient  of  the  exprcsslua  ktd  EpicUius  and 
this  twy  iniftance  immediately  iu  his  eye.  ?vt. 
it  is  in  fact  l»y  no  means  ini]>robable  that  Epic- 
tetus  lierc  usrs  tlio  expression  o^y  in  the  first 
of  its  two  ordin.iry  significations — as  a  Stoic,  to 
denote  the  individual  intellect,  considered  as  a 
particle  of  the  univcriuU;  and  this  even  the 
commentators  are  inclined  to  believe.  See 
Upton,  ad  locum.  In  illustration  of  this : — Plu- 
tarch in  his  treatise  '  On  Common  Notions 
against  tho  Stoics,*  uses  (after  wa^a  or  xara) 
rh*  M9ith  h90imt  or  rxf  «M»c^f  ivv«mf  at  least 
tw€nty-ihrte  times,  and  without  the  adjective  riip 
hutmf  or  rttt  i**0Ui,  at  least  twmty.<me  times; 
which  last,  by  the  bye,  Xylander  always  renders 
by  *  Sensus  Communis.'  Now  how  many  times 
docs  Plutarch  use  as  a  synonymo,  xtstit  9»Z*  ? 
Not  once.  Ho  does,  indeed,  once  employ  it 
and  KMfi^  ^^ituf  :p.  1077  ofthe  folio  editions); 
but  in  tho  seiisr  of  an  a^Tcomcnt  in  thought 
with  others.- the  sense  which  it  obtains  also  in 
the  only  other  example  of  t\u'  expression  to  be 
found  in  his  writings.    (I*.  rrJO  D.) 

I  see  Forcellini  (voce  fiensus)  has  fallen  into 
the  sanio  inaccuracy  as  Harris. 

I  may  here  notice  tiut  Aristotle  does  not  apply 
tlie  ejiithet  eummon  to  UttrlUct  at  all ;  for  rw 
m0tv«v  (i>|.  An.  i.  H.  §  'Ddoes  not,  as  Themistius 
snppoHc-*,  mean  'of  the  common  [intellect J'  i 
Imt  *  "f  fhr  rompo-itr,'  m»d«-  iip  of  «otj|  and 
boily 


dicimus,  hoc  dicimns,  ilUs  notiones  non 
esse  ratione  [ratiocinatione]  quaesitas,  sed 
omni  argumentatione  antiquiores.  Eo  au- 
tem  majuri  jure  eos  sensus  vocabulo  com- 
plectimur,  quod,  adeo  obscurae  sunt,  ut 
eorum  ne  distincte  quidem  nobis  conscii 
simus,  sed  eas  esse,  ex  efficacia  earum  in- 
telligamus,  i.  e.  ex  vi  qua  animum  afHciunt' 
(P.  259,  ed.  2.)  See  also  of  Testimonies 
the  numbers  already  specified. 

c. — In  the  third  signification.  Common 
Sense  may  be  used  >%'ith  emphasis  on  the 
adjective  or  on  the  substantive. 

In  the  former  case,  it  denotes  such  an 
ordinary  complement  of  intelligence,  that, 
if  a  person  be  deficient  therein,  he  is  ac- 
cotmtcd  mad  or  foolish. 

Sensus  communis  is  thus  used  in  Phae- 
drus,  L.  i.  7 ;— but  Horace,  Serm  i.  iii.  6(J, 
and  Juvciuil  Sat.  viiL  73,  are  erroneously, 
though  usually,  interpreted  in  this  signi- 
ficatiou.  In  modern  Latinity  (as  in  Milton 
contra  Sulmasium,  c.  8)  and  in  most  of 
the  vulgar  Unguages,  tlie  expression  in 
this  meaning  is  so  familiar  that  it  would 
be  idle  to  adduce  examples.  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  (Dissertations,  &c.,  p.  387  of 
collected  edition)  indeed,  imagines  that 
this  is  the  only  meaning  of  common  sense; 
and  on  this  ground  censures  Reid  for  the 
adoption  of  the  term;  and  even  Mr  Stew- 
art's objections  to  it  seem  to  proceed  on 
the  supposition,  that  this  is  its  proper  or 
more  accredited  signification.  See  Ele- 
ments ii.  ch.  1 ,  sec.  2;  et  supra  27  b.  This 
is  wrong;  but  Reid  himself,  it  must  be  ac- 
kiiov,!c'iged,  does  not  sufficiently  distin. 
guish  between  the  second  and  third  accep- 
tations; as  may  be  seen  from  the  tenor 
of  the  second  chapter  of  the  sixth  Essay 
on  the  Intellectual  Powers,  but  especially 
from  the  concluding  chapter  of  the  In- 
quiry, (p.  200  b.) 

In  the  latter  case,  it  expresses  native, 
practical  iutelUgonce,  natural  prudence, 
mother  wit,  tact  in  behaviour,  acuteness 
in  the  observation  of  character,  &e.,  in 
contrast  to  habits  of  acquired  learning,  or 
of  speculation  away  from  the  affairs  of 
life.  I  recollect  no  unambiguous  exam- 
plf{  of  the  phrase,  in  this  precise  accepta- 
tion, in  any  ancient  author.  In  the  mo- 
<l<?rn  languages,  and  more  jMirticularly  in 
French  and  English,  it  is  of  ordinary  oc- 
currence. Thus,  Voltaire's  saying,  ♦  Lu 
sens  commun  nVst  pas  si  comniun;' — 
which,  I  may  notii'o,  wji>  stolen  from  Buf- 
ficr.     (MetaphvMtjue,  §  (>9.) 

With  either  emphasis  it  corresponds  (o 
the  xo/yoc  Xoy/o^rif  of  tli«>  Gr«'eks,  and 
among  them  to  Ihr  oWof  >.6yof  of  tho  Sto- 
ir.;,  tot  hr  t/-  .-.Un'l*'  M*  ,i,rh  m  t  r.f"tul  nt'\  JiP 
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Germans,  to  the  Botut  S  ns  of  the  French, 
and  to  the  Good  Sense  of  the  English. 
The  two  emphases  enable  us  to  reconcile 
the  following  contradictions: — 'Le  bon 
sens  (says  Descartes)  est  la  chose  du 
moude  la  mieux  partagee;*  '  Good  sense 
(says  Gibbon)  is  a  quality  of  mind  hardly 
less  rare  than  genius.* 

d. — In  the  fourth  and  last  signification. 
Common  Sense  is  no  longer  a  natural 
quality ;  it  denotes  an  acquired  perception 
or  feeling  of  the  common  duties  and  pro- 
prieties expected  from  each  member  of 
society, — a  gravitation  of  opinion — a  sense 
of  conventional  decorum  —  cummunional 
sympathy — general  Uens^ance — public  spi- 
rit, &c.  In  this  signification — at  least  as 
absolutely  used — it  is  limited  to  the  lan- 
guage of  ancient  Rome.  This  is  the  mean- 
ing in  which  it  occurs  in  Cicero,  De  Orat. 
'.  3,  ii.  16— Or.  pro  Domo  37— in  Ho- 
race, Serm.  i.  iii.  60 — in  Juvenal,  Sat.  viii. 
73 — in  Quint ilian,  Instit.  i.  2 — and  in  Se- 
neca, Epp.  5,  105,  whose  words  in  ano- 
ther place  (which  I  cunnot  at  the  moment 
recover)  are  —  *  Sic  in  beneficio  strwus 
commvuift,  locum,  tinipus,  personam  ob- 
servet.'  Shaftesbury  and  others,  misled 
probably  by  Casaubon,  do  not  seize  the 
central  notion  in  their  interpretation  of 
several  of  these  texts.  In  this  meaning 
the  Greeks  sometimes  employed  xo/voV  tfovg 
— uu  ambiguous  expression,  for  which  An- 
toninus seems  to  have  coined  as  a  substi- 
tute, Koti>ouor,fAoavyvi* — To  this  head  may  be 
ufcrred  Ilutcheson's  employment  of  Sen- 
hus  Communis  for  Sympathy.  Synopsi* 
Metaphysicae,  P.  ii.  c.  1. 

2.  —  JSknse  inmost,  interior,  internal, 
(sensus  intimus,  int'rior,  itutmtu,  sens 
intime,  intei-ne.J  This  was  introduced, 
as  a  convertible  term  with  Conscious- 
nesit  in  general,  by  the  philosophers  of  the 
Cartesian  school;  and  thus  came  to  be 
fr('(juently  applied  to  denote  the  source, 
complement,  or  revelation  of  immediate 
truths.  It  is  however  not  only  in  itself 
vague,  but  liable  to  be  confounded  with 
internal  sense,  in  other  very  different  sig 
nifications.  We  need  not  therefore  re- 
gret, that  in  this  relation,  it  has  not  (though 
Ilutcheson  set  an  example)  been  natural- 
ized in  British  Philosophy. 

The  third  appellation  determined  by  the 
condition  of  Immediacy  is  that  of 

3. —  Intuitions — Intuitive  cognitions, 
vot ions,  judgments f  ( Intuitiones — Intuitus 
— cofjn itio  Intuitiva  —  Intuit iotis  —fac\dt6 
Intuitive.  —  Anschauungni.  We  may  add, 
ix/eOAaei — yyctati  xMrei  'X^turm*  ccr^coXiijr. 
Ill  this  sense  avTO^T/fcCf,  t^ow^Tixof  are  rare. 

'J'hc  term  Intuition  i.s  not  unambiguous. 


Besides  its  original  and  proper  meaning 
(as  a  visual  perception),  it  has  been  em- 
ployed to  denote  a  kind  of  apprehension, 
and  a  kind  of  judgnunt. 

Under  the  former  head.  Intuition,  or  in- 
tuitive knowledge,  has  been  used  in  the 
six  following  significations: — 

a. — To  denote  a  perception  of  the  ac- 
tual and  present,  in  opposition  to  the  '  ab- 
stractive' knowledge  which  we  have  of 
the  possible  in  imagination,  and  of  the  past 
in  memory. 

b.  —  To  denote  an  immediate  appre- 
hension of  a  thing  in  itself,  in  contrast  to 
a  representative,  vicarious,  or  mediate,  ap- 
prehension of  it,  in  or  through  something 
else.  (Hence  by  Fichte,  Schelling,  and 
others.  Intuition  is  employed  to  designate 
the  co^tVton,  as  opposed  to  the  conception, 
of  the  Absolute.) 

c.  —  To  denote  the  knowledge  which 
we  can  adequately  represent  in  imagina- 
tion, in  contradistinction  to  the  '  symbo- 
lical' knowledge  which  we  cannot  image^ 
but  only  think  or  conceive,  through  and 
under  a  sign  or  word.  (Hence  probably 
Kant's  application  of  the  term  to  the  forms 
of  the  Sensibility — the  imaginations  of 
Space  and  Time — in  contrast  to  the  forms 
or  categories  of  the  Understanding). 

d.—  To  denote  perception  proper  (the 
objective),  in  contrast  to  sensation  proper 
(the  subjective),  in  oiur  sensitive  consci- 
ousness. 

e. — To  denote  the  simplo  apprehension 
of  a  notion,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
complex  apprehension  of  the  terms  of  a 
proposition. 

Under  the  latter  head,  it  has  only  a 
single  signification;  viz. 

f.  —  To  denote  the  immediate  affirma- 
tion by  the  intellect,  tl  at  the  predicate 
does  or  does  not  pertain  to  the  subject,  in 
what  are  called  self-evident  propositions. 

All  these  meanings,  however,  with  the 
exception  of  the  fourth,  have  this  in  com- 
mon, that  they  express  the  condition  of 
an  immediate,  in  opposition  to  a  mediate, 
knowledge.  It  is  therefore  easy  to  see, 
how  the  term  was  suggested  in  its  appli- 
cation to  our  original  cognitions;  and  how 
far  it  marks  out  their  distinctive  character. 
It  has  been  employed  in  this  reUtion  by 
Descartes,  Leibnitz,  Locke,  Hemsterhuis, 
Beattie,  Jacobi,  Ancillon,  Degerando, 
Thurot,  and  many  others. 

II.  The  second  condition,  which,  along 
with  their  Immediacy,  seems  to  have  de- 
termined a  class  of  names,  is  the  Income 
jyrehentihility  or  Ine.rplicabiiitg  of  our 
original  cognitions. 
,       lender  this   head   there   are    two  ap- 
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pellations  which  first  present  themselves 
— Feeling  and  BJvf;  and  these  must  be 
coDsidered  in  correlation. 

A  thing  mediately  known  is  conceived 
under  a  representation  or  notion,  and 
therefore  only  known  as  possibly  existing ; 
a  thing  immediately  known  is  apprehcn  U 
ed  in  itself,  and  therefore  known  as  a.'- 
tually  existing. 

This  being  understood,  let  us  suppose 
an  act  of  immediate  knowledge.  By  ex- 
ternal or  internal  perception  I  apprehend 
a  phenomenon,  of  mind  or  matter,  as 
existing ;  I  therefore  affirm  it  to  be. 
Now  if  asked  how  I  know,  or  am  assured, 
that  what  I  apprehend  as  a  mode  of  mind, 
may  not  be,  in  reality,  a  mode  of  matter, 
or  that  what  I  apprehend  as  a  mode  of 
matter,  may  not,  in  reality,  be  a  mode  of 
mind ;  I  can  only  say,  using  the  simplest 
language,  *  I  know  it  to  be  true,  because 
I  feel  and  cannot  but  feel,'  or  *  because  I 
believe  and  cannot  but  believe^  it  so  to  be.' 
And  if  farther  interrogated,  how  I  know 
or  am  assured,  that  1  thus  feel,  or  thus 
believe,  I  can  make  no  better  answer  tlian, 
in  the  one  case,  *  because  I  believe  that  I 
feel,*  in  the  other,  '  because  1  feel  that  I 
believe.*  It  thus  appears,  that  when  push- 
ed to  our  last  refuge,  we  must  retire  either 
upon  Feeling,  or  upon  Belief,  or  upon  both 
indifferently.  And  accordingly,  among 
philosophers  we  find  that  a  great  many 
pmploy  one  or  other  of  these  terms  by 
which  to  indicato  t^<>  nature  of  the  ulti- 
mate  ground  to  which  our  cogr.it:o'»s  are 
reducible;  while  some  employ  both,  even 
though  they  may  accord  a  preference  to 
one. 

1. — Feeling  in  English  (as  Sentiment 
in  French,  Gefueld  in  German  &c.)  is  am- 
biguous:—  And  in  its  present  application 
(lo  say  nothing  of  its  original  moaning  in 
relation  to  Touch)  we  must  disehari^e 
that  signification  of  the  word  by  which  we 
denote  the  phaenomena  of  pain  and  plea- 
sure. Feeling  is  a  term  preferable  to 
Consciousness,  in  so  far  as  the  latter  does 
not  mark  so  well  the  simplicity,  ullimaey, 
and  incomprehensibility  of  our  original 
apprehensions,  suggesting,  as  it  does,  al- 
ways something  of  thought  and  reflection. 
In  other  respects,  Consciousness — at  least 
with  a  determining  epithet — may  be  the 
preferable  expression.  In  the  sense  now 
in  question.  Feeling  is  employed  by  Aris- 
totle, Theophrastus,  Pascal,  Slalebranche, 
Hossuel,  Leibnits,  Buffier,  D'Aguesseau, 
Berkeley,  Hume,  Karnes,  Hemsterhuis, 
Jacobi,  Schulze,  Bouterweck,  Fries,  Kop- 
pen,  Ancillon,  Gerlach,  Franke,  and  a 
hundred  others.     In  this  meaning  it  has 


been  said,  and  truly,  that  '  Reason  is  only 
a  developed  Feeling.* 

2. — Belief  or  Faith,  (n/or/f,  Fides,- 
Croyance,  Foi,  Olaube,  &c.)  Simply,  or 
with  one  or  other  of  the  epithets  naturaJt. 
primary,  instinctive,  &c.,  and  some  other 
expressions  of  a  similar  import  as  Convic- 
tion, Assent^  Trust,  Adhesion,  Holding  for 
true  or  reed  &c.  (Ivyxetrei^tfftg,  Assensus, 
Fuerwahr-und-wirklichhalten,  &c.)  have, 
though  not  unobjectionable,  found  favour 
with  a  great  number  of  philosophers,  as 
terms  whereby  to  designate  the  original 
warrants  of  cognition.  Among  these  may 
bo  mentioned  Aristotle,  Lucretius,  Alex- 
ander, Clement  of  Alexandria,  Proclus, 
Algazel,  Luther,  Uume,  Reid,  Beattie, 
Hemsterhuis,  Kant,  Heidenreich,  Fiehte, 
Jacobi,  Bouterweck,  Koppen,  Ancillon, 
Hermes,  Biunde,  Esser,  Elvanich,  &c.  &c. 

Nor  can  any  valid  objection  be  taken  to 
the  expression. — St  Austin  accurately 
says — "  We  knovt,  what  rests  upon  reason  ; 
we  believe,  what  rests  upon  authority.** 
But  reason  itself  must  rest  at  last  upon 
authority  ;  for  the  original  data  of  reason 
do  not  rest  on  reason,  but  are  necessarily 
accepted  by  reason  on  the  authority  of 
what  is  beyond  itself.  These  data  are, 
therefore,  in  rigid  propriety,  Beliefs  or 
Trusts.  Thus  it  is,  that  in  the  Ust  resort, 
we  must,  perforce,  philosophically  admit, 
that  belief  is  the  primary  condition  of 
reason,  and  not  reason  the  ultimate  ground 
of  belief.  We  are  compelled  to  surrender 
the  proud  Intellige  ut  credos  of  Abelard, 
to  oobtcnt  ourselves  with  the  humble 
Crede  ut  intelligas  of  Anselm. 

3. — A  third  denomination,  under  this 
head,  is  that  of 

Instincts,  r-tional  or  intellectual  (In- 
stinctus.  Impetus  spontanei,  Instinctus  in- 
telligentice,  rationales,) 

Instinctive  beliefs,  cognitions,  judg- 
ments, ^'C. 

These  terms  are  intended  to  express 
not  so  much  the  ligV.t  as  the  dark  side 
which  the  elementary  facts  of  conscious- 
ness exhibit.  They  therefore  stand  op- 
posed to  the  conceivable,  the  understood, 
the  known. 

Notre  faiblo   naison  se  trouble  et  sc  con. 

fond; 
Oui,  la  Rai8on  so  tait,  uiais  rin>itin<-t  vouh 

repond. 

Priestley  (Examination,  &c.,  passim)  hai 
attempted  to  ridicule  Keid's  use  of  I  lie 
terms  Instinct  and  Instinctive,  in  tlii.i 
relation,  as  an  innovation,  not  only  in 
philosophy,  but  in  language;  and  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  (Disse»t.  p.  388)  con 
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sillers  the  term  Instinct  not  less  improper 
than  the  term  Common  Sense.  I 

As  to  the  impropriety,  though  like 
most  other  psyehologieal  terms  these  arc 
not  unexceptionable,  they  are  however  less 
so  thsm  many,  nay  than  most,  others.  An 
Instinct  is  an  agent  which  performs  blindly 
and  ignorantly  a  work  of  intelligence  and  | 
know-ledge.  The  tcrnas  Instinctive  heliff^  | 
—judgfntnt— cognition  are  therefore  ex- 
pressions not  ill  adapted  to  characterise  a 
belief,  judgment,  cognition,  which,  as  the 
result  of  no  anterior  consciousness,  is,  like 
the  products  of  animal  instinct,  the  intel- 
ligent effect  of  (as  far  as  we  are  concern- 
ed) an  unknowing  cause.  In  like  manner, 
we  can  hardly  find  more  suitable  expres- 
sions to  indicate  those  incomprehensible 
spontaneities  themselves,  of  which  the  pri- 
mary facts  of  consciousness  are  the  mani- 
festations, than  rati  nal  or  intellectual  In- 
stincts. In  fact  if  Reason  can  justly  be 
called  a  develoi)ed  Feeling,  it  may  with 
no  less  propriety  be  called  an  illuminated 
Instinct : — in  the  words  of  Ovid, 

£t  qnod  nunc  llatio,  Impetus  ante  fuit. 

As  to  an  innovation  cither  in  language  or 
|)hilosophy,  this  objection  only  betrays  the 
ignorance  of  the  objector.  Mr  Stewart  (Es- 
says, p.  87  4to  ed.)  adduces  Boscovich  and 
D*Alembert  as  authorities  fortheemploy- 
ment  of  the  terms  Instinct  and  Instinctive 
in  Reid*s  signification.  But  before  Reid  he 
might  have  found  them  Mtwapplied by  Cice- 
ro, Scaliger,  Bacon,  Herbert,  Descartes, 
Rapin.  Pascal,  Poiret,  Barrow,  I^ibnitz, 
Musaeus,  Fcuerlin,  Hume,  Bayer,  Karnes, 
Rfimarus,  and  a  host  of  others;  while 
subsequent  to  the  *  Inquiry  into  the  Hu- 
man Mind,'  besides  Beattie,  Oswald, 
Campbell,  Fergusson,  among  our  Scottish 
philosophers,  we  have,  with  Hemstcrhuis 
in  Holland,  in  Germany  Tetens,  Jacobi, 
Router  week,  Neeb,  Koppen,  Ancillon, 
and  many  other  metaphysicians  who  have 
adopted  and  defended  the  expressions. 
In  fact.  Instinct  has  been  for  ages  fami- 
liarised as  a  philosophical  terra  in  the 
sense  in  question,  that  is,  in  application  to 
the  higher  faculties  of  mind,  intellectual  and 
mt)ral.  In  proof  of  this,  take  the  article 
from  the  *  lexicon  Philosophicum '  of 
MicraeliiLs,  which  appeared  in  1653: — 
'  Inatinctus  est  rei  ad  aliquid  tendentis 
inelinatio ;  estquc  alius  materialis  in  cor- 
poribus ;  alius  rationalis  in  mente  ;'  and 
Chauvin  is  to  the  same  purport,  whose 
*  lexicon  Philosophicum '  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1091.  In  a  moral  relation,  as  a 
name  for  the  natural  tendencies  to  virtue, 
it  was  familiarly  employed  even  by  the  phi- 


losophers of  the  sixteenth  century  (v.  F. 
Picolominei  *  Decern  Gradus,'  &c.  Gr. 
iii.  c.  i.  f/.);  and  in  the  seventeenth,  it  had 
become,  in  fact,  their  usual  appellation 
(v.  Velthuvscn  De  Principiis  Justi,  &c.  p. 

73«7.)„' 

4.  —  Revelatiows —  Inspirations. — 
These  expressions  are  intende<l  metapho- 
rically to  characterise  the  incomprehen- 
sible maimer  in  which  we  are  made  sud- 
denly aware  of  existence;  and,  perhaps, 
to  indicate  that  our  knowledge  rests  ulti- 
mately on  a  testimony  which  ought  to  be 
implicitly  believed,  however  unable  w€ 
may  bo  explicitly  to  demonstrate,  on  ra- 
tional grounds,  its  credibility.  They  have 
been  thus  employed,  one  or  both,  by  Reid, 
Stewart,  Degcrando,  Cousin,  and  others, 
but  most  emphatically  by  Jacobi. 

5. — SuooESTiONs,  {Suggestion's,  Sug- 
gestus.) — This  term  with  some  determin- 
ing epithet  is  a  favourite  word  of  Reid, 
and  in  a  similar  signification.  So  also  was 
it  of  St  Augustin  and  Tertullian. — By 
the  »6vs  of  Aristotle  the  latter  says — 
"  non  aliud  quid  intelligimus  quam  sugges- 
turn  animae  ingenitum  et  insitum  et  nativi- 
tus  proprium.  De  Anima  c.  12.  Sec  also 
Testimonies,  infra,  No.  12  d ;  and,  supra, 
p.  Ill  a,  note. 

6. —  Facts— Data  (ultimate — primary 
— original  &e.)  of  Consciousness  or  Intelli' 
gence.  These  expressions  have  found 
favour  with  many  philosophers,  amon|^ 
whom  Fergus&on,  Fichte,  Creuzer,  Krug, 
Andllon,  Gerlach,  Cousin,  Bautain,  may 
be  mentioned.  They  are  well  adapted  to 
denote,  that  our  knowledge  reposes  upon 
what  ought  to  be  accepted  as  actually 
true,  though  why,  or  in  what  manner  it 
is  true,  be  inexplicable. 

111. — The  third  quality,  in  reference  to 
which  our  primary  cognitions  have  ob- 
tained certain  appellations,  is  their  Origi- 
nal itg.     Under  this  head : 

1. — First  —  Primary  —  Primitive- 
Primordial  —  Ultimate,  as  epithets 
applied  to  truths,  principles  of  thought, 
laws  of  intelligenc*',  facts  or  data  of  consci- 
ousness, eh  inputs  of  reason,  &c.,  are  ex- 
pressions which  require  no  comment. 

2 — Principles  ('A^^*^*  Principia,  li- 
terally commencements — points  of  depar- 
ture) Pnncijiles  of  Common  Stnte — -jfriff.. 
proper,  authentic  (xvPtOfreireti)  Principles 
of  thought,  reason,  jvagment,  intelligence— 
Initia  natures,  &c. 

"Without  entering  on  the  various  mean- 
ings of  the  term  Principle,  which  Aris- 
totle deiin(>8,  in  general,  that  from  wh  nc« 
any  thiwf  exists,  is  }n'oduc*:d,  or  is  knoum, 
it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  \9  always  used 
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for  thai  on  which  something  else  depends ; 
and  thus  both  for  an  original  law,  and  for 
an  original  element.  In  the  former  ca^e 
it  is  a  regulative,  in  the  latter  a  constitu- 
tive, principle ;  and  in  either  signification 
it  may  be  very  properly  applied  to  our 
original  coernitions.  In  this  relation^  Mr 
Stewart  would  impose  certain  restrictions 
on  the  employment  of  the  word.  But 
admitting  the  propriety  of  his  distinctions^ 
in  themselves, — and  these  are  not  new — 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  limita- 
tion he  pro])oses  of  the  generic  term  be 
expedient,  or  permissible.  See  his  Ele- 
ments ii.  c.  I.  particularly  pp.  59,  93  of 
8vo.  editions. 

3. — Anticipations — Presumptions — 
Prenotiuns,  (ir^oyii'^tts,  tt^owu^x"^*^^ 
yvaoi{,  anticipationes,  praesumptiaues, 
jtraenotioiifls,  infoiiuatioa»ui  antecfptas,  cog- 
nitioH^s  atiticijHxtcp,  &c.)  with  such  at- 
tributes as  common,  natural,  na  tie,  con- 
nate, innate,  &c.,  have  been  employed  to 
indicate  that  they  are  the  antecedents, 
causes,  or  conditions  of  all  knowledge. 
These  are  more  especially  the  terms  of 

ancient  philosophy To  this  group  may 

be  added  the  expression  Legitimate  Pre- 
judices, borrowed  from  the  nomenclature 
of  theology,  but  which  have  sometimes 
tfeon  applied  by  philosophers,  in  a  paral- 
lel signiiication.* 

4. — A  PRIORI — truths,  principles,  cog- 
nitivn*,  r.ofions,  judgmtnts,  &c. 

The  term  a  priori,  hj  tho  influence  of 
Kant  and  his  school,  is  now  very  generiilly 
employed  to  characterise  those  elements 
of  knowledge  which  are  not  obtained  a 
posteriori, — are  not  evolved  out  of  expe- 
rience as  factitious  gonerali/.utions;  but 
which,  as  native  to,  are  potentially  in,  the 
mind  antecedent  to  the  act  of  experience, 
on  occasion  of  which  (as  constituting  its 
subjective  conditions)  they  are  tirst  actu- 
ally elicited  into  consciousness.  These 
like  many — indeed  most — others  of  his 
tei'hnical  expressions,  are  old  words  ap- 
plied in  a  new  bigniticati<m.  Previously 
to  Kant  the  terms ''/'»•/(»//  and  fi  posoriori 
were,  in  a  sense  wiiich  deseendetl  from 
Aristotle,  properly  and  usually  employe<l, 
— the  former  to  denote  a  reasoning  from 
cause  to  elfect — the  latter,  a  reasoning 


•  As  by  Trcrobley  of  Geneva.  It  is  man!- 
frst,  tliouijli  I  liavo  uot  Ills  treatise  at  liaud, 
chat  li«^  borrowed  this,  not  ovor-tbrtunuto,  ex- 
pression from  the  Prijngvs  Ligiiimtsconire  Us 
Cah'inistvs  of  Nicole,  tbe  work  in  which  oii. 
I*inatcd  the  celebrated  controversy  in  which 
Pajon,  Hasnairr,  &r.  wcro  engaged.  Of  tUa 
l\v  Htowui  t  decs  nut  stem  to  b«  awe.  8m 
I..  27  h. 


from  effect  to  cause.  The  term  a  priori 
'  came,  however,  in  modern  times  to  be 
extended  to  any  abstract  reasoning  from 
a  given  notion  to  the  conditions  which 
such  notion  involved ;  hence,  for  example, 
the  title  a  priori  bestowed  on  the  ontolo- 
gical  and  cosmolog^cal  arguments  for  the 
existence  of  the  deity.  The  latter  of 
these,  in  fact,  starts  from  experience — 
from  the  observed  contingency  of  the 
world,  in  order  to  construct  the  supposed 
notion  on  which  it  founds.  Clarke*s  cos- 
mological  demonstration,  called  a  jyriori, 
is  therefore,  so  far,  properly  an  argument 
a  posteriori. 

5. —  Catequries  of  thought,  under- 
standing, reason,  &c. 

The  Categories  of  Aristotle  and  other 
philosophers  were  the  highest  classes  (un- 
der Being)  to  which  the  objects  of  oui 
knowledge  could  be  generalized.  Kant 
contorted  the  term  Category  frtim  its 
proper  meaning  of  attribution;  and  from 
an  objective  to  a  subjective  application ; 
bestowing  this  name  on  tlic  ultimate  and 
necessary  laws  by  which  thought  is  go- 
verned in  its  manifestations.  The  term, 
in  this  relation,  has  however  found  accep- 
tation ;  and  been  extended  to  designate, 
in  general,  all  the  a  priori  phaenomena  of 
mind,  though  Kant  himself  limited  the 
word  to  a  certain  order  of  these. 

6.  Transcendental  truths,  pn'ncip-ci', 
cognitions,  judgments,  ^'C. 

In  the  Schools  tranc.ndeutalis  and  tran- 
urendcns  were  convertible  expressions,  em- 
ployed to  mark  a  term  or  notion  which 
iransC'  ndfid,  that  is,  which  rose  above,  and 
thus  contained  under  it,  the  categ<iries,  or 
Mumma  genera,  of  Aristotle.  Such,  for 
example  is  Being,  of  which  the  ten  cate- 
gories are  only  subdivisions.  Kant,  ac- 
cording to  his  wont,  twisted  these  old 
terms  into  a  new  signiiication.  First  of 
all,  he  distinguished  them  from  each  other. 
Transcendent  (transcendens)  he  exnpU>ycd 
to  denote  what  is  wholly  beyond  experi- 
ence, being  given  neither  as  an  a  poste- 
riori nor  a  priori  element  of  cognition — 
what  therefore  transcends  every  category 
of  thought.  Transcendental  (transcen- 
dentalis)  he  applied  to  signify  the  a  priori 
or  necessary  cognitions  which,  thongh  ma- 
nifested in,  as  akording  the  oonditions  of, 
experience,  traiucend  the  sphere  of  that 
contiogent  or  advenlitioui  koovliifg* 
which  we aoqidri  ttji  ■  ■'  —-  ■  ^^ 
oendental^ 
boil 
fc) 
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change  the  expression  principles  of  com- 
mon tetue  for,  among  other  names,  that  of 
transcendental  truths.  j 

7.   Pure  (rein)  is  another  Kantian  ex-  | 
prcssion  (borrowed  with  a  modification  of 
meaning  from  previous  philosophers*)  for 
cognitions,  in  which  tliere  is  mingled  no- 
thing foreign  or  adventitious,  that  is,  no-  ! 
thing  from  experience,  and  which  conse-  j 
quently  arc  wholly  native    to  the  mind,  ! 
wholly  a  priori.     Such  elements  however,  I 
it  is  evident,  are  obtained  only  by  a  pro-  ; 
cess  of  sundering  and  abstrai'tion.     In  ac- 
tual, or  concrete,  thinking,  there  is  given 
nothing  pure;  the  native  and  foreign,  the 
a  ]>riori  and  a  posteriori  are  there  present- 
ed in  mutual  fusion. 

IV.  The  fourth  determining  circum- 
stance, is  that  the  cognitions  in  question 
are  natural  not  conventional,  fiative  not 
acquired.  Hence  their  most  universal 
denominations: 

1  Natuue  (^vaig  natura) ;  as,  com- 
mon  Nature  of  man—liifkt  of  Naturef — 
primary  hypotheses  of  Nature — initia  Na- 
turae, &c. 

Natural  ((pvatxog,  naturalis)  as  con- 
joined with  cognitions,  notions,  judgments, 
anticipations,  presumptions,  prenotioM, 
beliefs,  truths,  criteria,  &c. 

2.  Native,  Innate,  Connate,  Imflant- 
ED,  &c.  {hutf,sfA^VTOg,oiffA^VTOS,  innatus, 
inpenitus,  conyenitus,  insitus,  &c.)  as  ap- 
plied to  cognitions,  notions,  conceptions, 
judgments,  intellections,  beliefs,  &c.  These 
terms  may  be  used  either  to  express  a 
correct  or  an  erroneous  doctrine. 

V.  The  fifth  ground  of  nomenclature, 
is  the  Necessity  of  these  cognitions,  consti- 
tuting as  they  do  the  indispensable  foun- 
dtitions  and  elementary  ingredients  of  every 


•  Pwre  knowledge  (cognitio  pura)  was  a  term 
employed  by  the  Cartesians  and  Lcibnitians  to 
denote  that  knowledge  in  which  there  was  no 
mixture  of  KnsilU  images,  being  purely  intel- 
lectual. Using  the  term  Intelltct  less  precisely 
than  the  Aristotelians,  the  Cartesians  found  it 
necessary  to  employ.  In  ordinary,  for  the  soke 
of  discrimination,  the  expression  Tpv»e  IntelUci 
(intellectus  purus)  in  contrast  to  Sense  and 
Imagination.  This  term  was  however  borrow- 
ed from  the  Schools;  who  again  borrowed  it, 
through  the  medium  of  St.  Augustine,  from 
the  Platonists. — See  Seoti  Comm.  Oxon.  in 
Bent.  L.  I.  dist.  ill.  qu.  4.  §  22.  Op.  V.  p.  4Dl. 

f  Ligid  of  Natwt,  or  Xnmeit  natwrale  (intel- 
IwUia  M.  agentia)  a  household  expression  with 
-~     ~  ~     '        ,  vaa  boveTer  used  to  denote 

m  of  tnteUlgeDce,  in  opposi. 

«nl  Ughk  afforded  through 

"Hv  MHOflgT  of  the  ae*it€ 

dby  ArlstoUe. 


act  of  knowledge  and  thought.  Hence 
they  have  been  called  in  the  one  point  of 
view. 

Fundamental — truths,  laws  of  belief, 
principles  of  knowledge,  intelligence,  rea* 
son,  &c.;  in  the  other. 

Essential  or  Constituent  elements 
of  reason —  Original  Stamina,  of  reason — 
Elemental  laws  of  thought,  &c.  These 
are  Mr  Stewart's  favourite  denominations. 

VI.  The  sixth  circumstance  is,  that 
they  aftbrd  the  conditions  and  regulative 
principles  of  all  knowledge.  Hence  they 
obtain  the  name  of. 

Laws,  or  CANONs-^tincIam^n/a/,  tcZ^t- 
mat^,  elemental,  necessary,  &c.  of  human 
beli*f,  knouiedge,  thought,  &c. 

VII.  The  seventh  circumstance  is  their 
Universality;  this  being  at  once  the  con- 
sequence of  their  necessity,  and  its  index. 
Hence  to  designate  them  the  attributes 
of— 

Common  —  Universal  —  Catholic — 
Public,  &c.  (»o/voV,  communis,  KetOoktKOf, 
universcUis,  publicus)  applied  to  sense, 
reason,  intelligence — to  cognitions,  notions, 
conceptions,  judgments,  intellections,  pre- 
notions,  anticipations,  presumptions,  prin- 
ciples, axioms,  beliefs,  nature  of  man,  &c., 
&c.  I  may  observe,  however,  that  a  prin- 
ciple, &c,  may  be  called  common  for  one 
or  other,  or  for  all  of  three  reasons: — 
1^,  because  common  to  all  men  (philoso- 
phers  in  general) ;  2**,  because  common  to 
all  sciences,  ( Aristotle,  Anal.  Post.  L.  i. 
c.  ii.  §  6);  3*^,  by  relation  to  the  multitude 
of  conclusions  dependent  from  it,  ( Calo- 
vius,  Nool.  c.  2.) 

VIII.  The  eighth,  is  their  presumed 
Trustworthiness,     either     as     veracious 

enouncements,  or  as  accurate  tests,  of 
truth.  Hence,  in  the  one  relation,  they 
have  been  styled — 

1.  Truths  (veritates)  first,  primary, 
a  priori,  fundamental,  &c.;  and  in  the 
other, 

2.  Criteria  (x^/r^^/oc,  normae)  natu^ 
ral,  authentic,  &c. 

IX.  The  ninth,  is  that  the  principles  of 
our  knowledge  must  be  themselves  Know* 
ledges.* 

If  viewed  as  cognitions,  in  general,  they 
have  been  called 

L  a.  Cognitions  or  Knowledoes 
(yvaefig,  cognitiones,  notifiae.  informal 
Hones,  dec.)  with  the  discriminative  attri- 

*  Kwmitedge*.  In  common  use  with  Bacon  and 
our  English  philosophers  till  after  the  time 
of  Locke,  ought  ;iot  to  be  discarded.  It  is 
however  unnoticed  by  any  English  Lexico- 
graphcr. 
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butes,  first,  primanj,  ultimatef  originaf, 
fundamental,  ehmental,  natural,  common, 
pure,  transcendental,  a  pHori,  native,  in- 
nate, connate,  implanted,  &c. 

2.  b. — Consciousness  ( cofiscientia,  con- 
fcience,  Bewusstseyn)  facts,  data,  revela- 
tions,  &c.  of,  have  been  yery  commouly 
employed;  while 

Consciousnesses  (conscientiae,  con- 
sciences,) with,  or  without,  an  epithet,  as 
ccnnate,  innate,  has  the  authority  of  Ter- 
tullian,  Keckermann,  D'Aguesseau,  IIu. 
ber,  and  many  others. 

l£  viewed  as  incompUx  cognitions,  they 
have  more  properly  obtained  the  names  of 
••  3. — Notions,  Conceptions,  Preno- 
tions  (ivvoieu,  hvoifAecrct,  voifcetrU,  x^ 
7<9iyf/ns,  notiones,  concoptiones,  conceptus, 
&c.)  sometimes  simply,  but  more  usually 
limited  by  the  same  attributes;  though 
those  terms  were  frequently  extended  to 
complex  cognitions  likewise. 

If  viewed  as  complex  cognitions,  they 
have  been  designated,  cither  by  the  gene- 
ral name  of 

4. — Judgments,  Phopositions  (judicia, 
elT0(p»ifaus,  iFPtnaatif,  eiiata,  pronunciata, 
cnunciata,  &c.)  qualiKed  by  such  adjectives 
as  self-evident,  intuitive,  natural,  common, 
a  priori,  &c.; — or  by  some  peculiar  name. 
Of  these  last  there  are  two  which  deserve 
special  notice — Axiom  and  Maxim. 

5. — Axioms,  {oL^tt^fAxra,  dignitates, 
pronunciata  honoraria,  effata  fide  digna, 
propositicmes  ^tistr*'*:  xv^ieu  lo^oi,  ratae, 
firmae  sententiae,  &c.) 

The  term  Axiom  is  ambiguous;  the  his. 
tory  of  its  employment  obscure,  and  unin- 
vestigated; and  the  received  accounts  of 
its  signification,  and  the  reasons  of  its  sig- 
iiiHcation,  very  erroneous  — I  am  aware  of 
three  very  different  meanings  in  which  it 
has  been  used.  Of  these  the  first  and  se- 
cond are  of  ancient,  the  third  of  modern, 
usurpation.  The  verb  ci^toa,  originally 
and  properly,  means  to  rate  a  thing  at  a 
certain  worth  or  value,  to  appreciate,  to  es- 
timate. Now  it  is  evident,  that  from  this 
central  signification  it  might  very  easily 
bo  deHcctod  into  two  collateral  meanings. 
a. — To  rate  a  thing  at  its  value,  seems 
to  presuppose  that  it  has  some  value  to  be 
rated;  hence  the  verb  came  very  naturally 
to  signify — /  de  m  worth'/,  &c.  From  it 
in  this  signification  we  have  ditufcu,  worth, 
dignity^  authority ;  and,  applied  in  a  logi- 
ca'  relation,  a  worthy,  an  authoritative, 
J  proposition.  But  why  worthy?  —  why 
I'uthoritative?  Either  because  a  propo- 
hition  woi'thy  of  acceptance  (cr^oraa/^  j 
eL^toTtann)',  or  because  a  proposition  com- 
manding and  obtaining  acceptance  (kvqIx 


So'Jflf,  pronunciatum  honorarium,  illustre.) 
But  of  what  nature  are  the  propositions 
worthy  of,  or  which  command,  universal 
credence?  Manifestly  not,  at  least  pri- 
marily, those  which,  though  true,  and 
even  admitted  to  bo  true,  shine  in  a  re- 
flected light  of  truth,  as  dependent  on 
other  propositions  for  their  evidence;  but 
those  out  of  which  the  truth  beams  di- 
rectly and  immediately,  which  borrow  not 
the  proof  from  any  which  they  afford  to  all, 
which  are  deserving  of  credit  on  their  own 
authority — in  a  word,  self-evident  proposi- 
tions (v^orecasif  ecvro'xriareti.)  Hence  the 
application  of  the  term  to  judgments  true, 
primary,  immediate,  common.  To  this 
result  converge  the  authorities  of  Aris- 
totle, Theophrastus,  Alexander,  7'hem- 
istius,  Proclus,  Ammonius  Hermiae,  and 
Philoponus* 

In  this  signification,  as  I  can  recollect,  the 
oldest  example  of  the  word  is  to  bo  found 
in  Aristotle.  That  this  philosopher  li- 
mited the  expression  Axiom  to  those  judg- 
ments which,  on  occasion  of  experience, 
arise  naturally  and  necessarily  in  the  con- 
scious mind,  and  which  are  therefore  vir- 
tually prior  to  experience,  cannot,  I  tliink, 
be  reasonably  doubted.  *  Of  the  imme- 
diate principles,*  he  says,  *of  syllogism, 
that  which  cannot  be  demonstrated,  but 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  possess  as  the 
prerequisite  of  all  learning,  I  call  Thesis ; 
and  that  Axiom,  which  he  who  would 
learn  aught  must  himself  bring,  [and  not 
receive  from  his  instructor].  For  some 
suca  prinHples  there  are ;  and  it  is  to  these 
that  we  are  accustomed  to  apply  this  name.' 
(Anal.  Post.,  L.  i.  c.  1,  §  14  )  And  again, 
distinguishing  the  Axiom  from  the  Hypo- 
thesis and  Postulate,  of  the  two  hitter  ho 
says — *  Neither  of  these  of  itself  necessarily 
exists,  and  necessarily  manifests  its  exis- 
tence in  thought. '  ( Ibid.  c.  10,  §  7.)  He, 
consequently,  supposes  that  an  Axiom  is 
not  only  something  true,  but  something 
that  we  cannot  but  think  to  be  true.  All 
this  is  confirmed  by  sundry  other  passages. 
(Of  these, some  will  be  seen  in  Testimonies, 
n.  3 ;  where  also,  in  a  note,  is  given  a  so- 
lution of  what  may  be  said  in  opposition  to 
the  attribution  of  this  doctrine  to  the 
Stagirite-)  The  same  is  confirmed,  also, 
by  the  ancient  interpreters  of  the  Poste- 
rior Analytics — Thcmistius,  (f.  2.  a.  cd. 
Aid.)  and  Philoponus,  or  rather  Ammo- 
nius Hermiae,  (f.  9.  b.,  ed.  Aid.)  These 
harbour  no  doubt  in  regard  to  the  pur- 
port of  the  texts  now  quoted; — and  the 
same  construction  is  given  to  Aristotle's 
doctrine  on  this  point,  by  Alexander,  else- 
where, hut  c  specially  in  his  Commentary 
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on  tho  Topics  (p.  12,  ed.  Aid.),  and  by 
Proclus  in  his  Commentaries  on  Euclid. 
(Libb.  ii.  iii.) 

The  following  definition  by  Thftophra.s- 
tns  is  preserved  by  Themistius  (I.  c.)  I 
translate  the  context,  cautioning  the  rea- 
der that  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
whether  the  latter  part  of  the  passage 
belongs  to  Thcophrastus,  or,  what  is  more 
probable,  to  Themistius  himself.  '  Thco- 
phrastus thus  defines  an  Axiom: — An  ax- 
iom is  a  certain  kind  of  opinion  [or  judg- 
ment,] one  species  of  which  is  [valid]  of 
all  things  of  the  same  class,  as  [under  the 
category,  Quantity] — If  equals  he  taken 
from  eqnahf  the  remainders  are  equal; 
while  another  is  [valid]  of  all  things  indif- 
ferently, as — Between  affirmation  and  ne- 
gntion  there  is  no  medium.  For  these  are, 
as  it  were,  connate  and  common  to  all. 
Whence  also  the  reason  of  the  denomina- 
tion Axiom,  [worth,  dignity,  authority.] 
For  what  is  set  over,  either  all  things 
absolutely,  or  certain  classes  of  things 
imiversally,  that  we  judge  to  have  prece- 
dence, authority,  by  reference  to  them.* 

In  this  sense  the  word  is  universally 
supposed  to  have  been  technically  employ- 
ed by  the  mathematicians,  from  a  very  an- 
cient period.  But  whether  it  was  so  prior 
to  Aristotle,  I  should  be  vehemently  dis- 
posed to  doubt;  both  from  the  tenor  of 
the  former  passage  of  the  Posterior  Ana- 
lytics, just  quoted,  in  w  hich  the  philosopher 
seems  to  attribute  to  himself  this  applica- 
tion of  the  term,  and  from  the  absence  of 
all  evidence  to  prove  its  earlier  introduc- 
tion. I  am  aware  indeed  of  a  passage  in 
the  Metaphysics,  (L.  iii.  [iv.]  c.  3,)  which, 
at  first  sight,  and  as  it  has  always  been 
understood,  might  appear  unfavourable  to 
this  surmise;  for  mention  is  there  made 
of  *  what  in  mathematics  (t¥  rolg  fcec^i- 
fAxai)  are  called  Axioms.'  But  this  text 
is,  I  suspect,  misunderstood,  and  that  it 
ought  to  be  translated — *  what  in  our 
"  Mathematics"  are  called  Axioms.'  But 
did  Aristotle  write  on  this  subject  ?  He 
did,  one,  if  not  two  treatises ;  as  appears 
from  the  lists  of  Tiaertiua  (L.  v.  §  24)  and 
the  Anonymus  Menagii.  In  the  former 
we  have  M«^>j^«T/xoy,  ot,  '  On  Mathema- 
tics j  one  book;*  in  the  latter — Ht^l  ri{  tp 
rotg  f4.a6ifA.eunv  ovatecg,  *  On  the  existence 
treated  of  in  Mathematics*  Nay,  the  term 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  writings  we  pos- 
sess of  those  geometricians  who  ascend  the 
nearest  to  the  age  of  Aristotle.  Euclid, 
what  may  surprise  the  reader,  does  not 
employ  it.  There  it  stands,  certainly,  in 
all  the' editions  and  translations  of  the  Ele- 
ments, in  ordinary  use.     But  this  is  only  I 


one  of  the  many  tamperings  with  his  text, 
for  which  the  perfidious  editors  and  trans- 
lators of  Euclid  are  responsible;  and  in  tho 
present  instance  the  Aristotelizing  com- 
mentary of  Proclus  seems  to  have  origi- 
nally determined  the  conversion  of '  Com- 
mon Notions*  into  *  Axioms.'  Archime- 
des (De  Sphaera  et  Cylindro,  sub  initio) 
is,  after  Aristotle,  the  oldest  authonty 
extant  for  the  term,  in  a  mathematical  re- 
lation; though  Archimedes,  who  only  once 
employs  it,  does  not  apply  it  in  the  Aris- 
totelic  limitation,  as  equivalent  to  the 
Common  Notions  of  Euclid,  and  exclusive 
of  Postulates  and  Definitions.  On  the 
contrary,  with  him  axiom  is,  if  not  con- 
vertible with  definition^  used  only  in  the 
second  or  Stoical  sense,  for  an  enunciation 
in  general.  Turning  indeed  to  the  works 
of  the  other  Greek  Mathematicians  which 
I  have  at  hand,  I  cannot  find  the  term  in 
Apollonius  of  Perga,  in  Serenus,  Dio- 
phantus.  Pappus,  Eutocius,  Hero,  or  the 
Samlan  Aristarchus.  Sextus  Empiricus, 
in  all  his  controversy  with  the  Mathema- 
ticians, knows  it  not ;  nor,  except  in  the 
second  technical  meaning,  is  it  to  be  found 
in  Plutarch.  Its  application  in  mathema- 
tics  was  therefore,  I  surmise,  compara- 
tively late,  and  determined  by  the  influence 
of  Aristotle.  This  is  not  the  only  instance 
by  which  it  might  be  shown  that  the  Ma- 
thematicians are  indebted  to  the  Stagirite 
for  their  language ;  who,  if  he  borrowed  a 
part  of  his  Logical  nomenclature  from 
Geometry,  amply  repaid  the  obligation. 

This  first  m«liiing  is  that  which  Ax- 
iom almost  exclusively  obtains  in  the 
writings  of  the  Aristotelian,  and  (though 
Plato  does  not  philosophically  employ 
the  term)  of  the  Platonic  school. 

b. — To  rate  a  thing  at  its  value,  that  is, 
to  attribute  or  not  to  attribute  to  it  a 
certain  worth,  is  a  meaning  which  would 
easily  slide  into  denoting  the  affirmation 
or  negation  of  qualities  in  regard  to  a 
subject;  for  its  qualities  determine,  posi- 
tively or  negatively,  the  value  of  any  thing. 
Hence,  in  general,  to  be  of  opinion,  to 
think  so  and  so,  tojudtje.  (In  like  man- 
ner, among  other  analogical  examples,  tho 
I^tin  verb  existimo  (that  is  ex-asstimo),  its 
primary  meaning  falling  into  desuetude, 
was  at  last  almost  exclusively  employed 
in  the  secondary,  as — /  think  tha',  or  / 
opiwi )  From  this  signification  of  th« 
verb  flowed  a  second  logical  meaning  of 
the  substantive;  Axiom  being  applied  to 
denote,  in  general,  an  enunciation  orjiro' 
position,  (properly  a  categorical),  wh  ther 
true  or  false.  In  this  sense  it  was  used^ 
sometimes  by  Aristotle  (v.  Top,  L.  viii 
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cc,  1,3 — if  this  work  be  his — et  ibi,  Alex- 
andrum) ,  and,  as  far  as  I  am  awaro,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  Epicureans  and  Sceptics, 
always  by  the  Stoics — though  Simplicius 
(ad.  Epict.  Ench.  c.  58)  asserts,  that  they 
occasionally  employed  it,  like  the  Aristo- 
telians, in  the  first.  Laelius,  Varro,  Ci- 
cero, Sergius,  Agollius,  Apulcius,  Dona- 
tus,  Martianus  Capella,  &c.,  render  it  by 
various  Latin  terms,  in  all  of  which  how. 
ever  the  present  meaning,  exclusively,  is 
embodied;  and  in  the  same  signification 
the  Greek  term  axioma  itsi'lf  was,  in  mo- 
dem times,  adopted  by  Ramus  and  his 
school,  as  their  common  logical  expression 
for '  proposition.* 

Thus  in  neither  of  its  logical  significa- 
tions, I  make  bold  to  say,  is  the  word 
Axiom  to  be  found  in  any  writing  extant, 
prior  to  Aristotle;  and  in  its  second,  only 
in  a  work,  the  Topics,  which  is  not  with 
absolute  certainty  the  production  of  4 he 
Stagirite. — I  may  observe,  that  there  is 
another  account  given  of  the  logical  ap- 
plications of  the  word,  but  to  this  I  think 
it  wholly  needless  to  advert. 

o. — The  third  and  last  meaning  is  that 
imposed  upon  the  word  by  Bacon.  He 
contorted  Axiom  to  designate  any  higher 
proposition,  obtained  by  generalisation  and 
induction  from  the  observation  of  indivi- 
dual instances  —  the  enunciation  of  a  ge- 
neral fact — an  empirical  law. 

So  much  for  the  meanings  of  the  term 
Axiom  itself— now  for  its  translation. 

JJtffH^uic  '« fis  employed  by  Boethius  to 
render  Azioma  in  iu»  iu'zt  ^^  AristoteUc 
meaning;  and  from  him  came,  in  tins  ap- 
plication, into  general  use  among  the  I^tin 
schoolmen.  But  before  Boethius,  and  as 
a  translation  of  the  term  in  its  second  or 
Stoical  meaning,  I  find  Dignitas  employed 
by  Priscian,  (Instit.  Grammat.  L.  xvii. 
c.  \.)  No  lexicographer,  however,  no 
philologist  has  noticed  these  authorities 
for  the  word,  while  I^tin  was  still  a  living 
language.  It  has,  indeed,  till  this  hour, 
been  universally  taken  for  granted  by 
philologers  that  dignitas  in  this  relation  is 
a  mere  modern  barbarism.  '  Inepte  fa- 
ciunt  (says  Muretus)  qui  eiituf4.etret  digni- 
tales  vocant;  cujus  pravae  consuetudinis 
Hermokus  Barbar us  auct  or  fuit. '  ( Variae 
Lcctiones,  L.  vi.  c.  2.)  This  is  wrong, 
more  especially  as  regards  the  author  and 
lera  of  the  custom:  nay  H.  Barbarus  is 
only  reprehensible  for  not  always,  instead 
of  rarely,  translating  the  term,  us  it  occurs 
in  Themidtius,  by  DigniUix,  if  translated 
into  I^atin  it  must  be;  for  his  usual  version 
by  Prolwjuium  or  Pronunfiatum — expres- 
sions which  onlv  render  the  word  in  its 


Stoical  meaning — has  been  the  cause  of 
considerable  error  and  confusion  among 
subsequent  logicians,  who,  unable  to  resort 
to  the  one  rare  edition  of  the  original, 
were  thus  led  to  suppose  that  the  nomen- 
clature of  Theophrastus  and  Themistius 
were  different  from  that  of  Aristotle. 
The  authority  of  Muretus  has  obtained, 
however,  for  his  mistake  a  universal  accep* 
tation ;  and  what  is  curious,  Nicolaus  Loen- 
sis  (Misc.  Epiph.  L.  i.  c.  1.)  in  his  criti- 
cism of  the  very  chapter  in  which  it  oc- 
curs, omitting  this  solitary  error,  stupidly 
or  perfidiously  inculpates  Muretus  for  as- 
sertions, which  that  illustrious  scholar  as- 
suredly never  dreamt  of  hazarding. 

6.  Maxims  —  (maxima',  propositiones 
maximae,  suifTtmae,  principaleif,  &c.) 

In  Maxim  we  have  the  example  of  a 
word  which  all  employ,  but  of  whos^ 
meaning  none  seem  to  know  the  origin  or 
reason.  *  Extant  in  all  the  languages  of 
Christendom,  this  term  is  a  bequest  of 
that  philosophy,  once  more  extensive  than 
Christianity  itself,  through  which  Aris- 
totle, for  a  thousand  years,  swayed  at  once 
and  with  almost  equal  authority,  the  theo- 
logy of  the  Bible  and  the  Koran.  But  it 
was  not  original  to  the  scholastic  philoso- 
phy. The  schoolmen  received  it  from 
Boethius,  who  is  the  earliest  author  to 
whom  I  trace  the  expression.  He  pro- 
pounds it  in  his  two  works — '  In  Topica 
Ciceronis,*  and  *  De  Differentiis  Topicis.' 
The  following  is  one  of  his  definitions : — 
'Maximas  propositiones  [which  ho  also 
styles  propositiones  supremae  principales, 
indemonstrabiles,  per  se  notae,  &c.]  voca- 
mns  quae  et  universales  sunt,  et  ita  notae 
atque  manifestac,  ut  probatione  non  ege- 
ant,  eaque  potius  quae  in  dubitatione  sunt 


*  I  have  bad  the  curiosity  to  see  how  far  tliis 
ignoi-ance  extended.  Our  English  I^xico- 
graphors,  Johnson,  Todd,  Webster,  are  in  outer 
darkness.  They  only  venture  to  hint  at  some 
unknown  relation  between  maxim  and  "  maxim. 
Mill,  the  greaUtt!**  Richardson  is  not  positively 
wrong.  Ho  is  aware  (probably  from  Furcticro 
or  his  copyist  the  Dictionairo  de  1  revoux,  for 
there  is  a  verbal  coincidence  in  all  three)  that 
maxima  was  in  low  Latin  used  in  a  similar  sig. 
nification ;  but  his  explanation  of  the  reason  is 
not  only  defective  but  erroneous.  In  other 
dictionaries,  real  and  verbal,  if  we  find  the 
word  noticed  at  all,  we  find  nothing  beyond  a 
bare  statement  of  its  actual  meaning ;  as  may 
be  seen  in  those  of  Goclenius,  Micraelius,  Mar. 
tinius,  Ducange,  the  Zedleriaji  Lexicon,  to  say 
nothing  of  our  more  modern  £ncyclopa>dia8 
Even  the  great  Selden  (On  Fortcscue,  c.  8>  in 
attempting  to  explain  the  term  in  its  legal  ap- 
plication, betrays  his  unacquaintance  with  its 
history  and  proper  import. 
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probcnt.  Nam  quae  indubitatao  sunt, 
ambiguorum  denionstrationi  soleiit  esse 
principia;  qiialis  est — Omnem  numerum  vel 
parem  vel  imparem,  et  —  Aequalia  reliti' 
qui  H  tuquaiibus  aequalia  d  trahuntur, 
caeteraeque  de  quarum  nota  veritate  non 
quaeritur.* 

With  Boethius  maxima,  propositio  (max- 
ima he  never  uses  absolutely)  is  thus  only 
a  synonyme  for  axiom  or  self-evident 
judgment.  He  however  applies  the  term 
specially  to  denote  those  dialectical  prin- 
ciples, axioms,  or  canons,  those  catholic 
judgments  which  cousiitute  what  in  Logic 
and  Rhetoric  have  since  Aristotle  been 
called  common  places;  that  is,  the  sources 
or  receptacles  of  arguments  applicable  to 
every  matter,  and  proper  to  none.  Such 
propositions,  he  says,  are  styled  maximae 
or  yreaUst J  because  as  universal  and  pri- 
mary they  implicitly  contain  the  other 
propositions,  (minores  posterior  esq  ue,)  and 
determine  the  whole  inference  of  a  rea- 
soning; (reliquas  in  se  propositiones  com- 
plectuntur,  et  per  eas  fit  consequens  et 
rata  conclusio.)  *  But  he  also  sometimes 
indicates  that  they  are  entitled  to  this  epi- 
thet, because,  as  evident  in  themselves  and 
independent  of  all  others,  they  afford  to 
the  unintuitive  judgments  they  support, 
their  primary  proof^  (antiquis&imam  pro- 
bat  ionem,)  and  their  greatest  certainty, 
(maximam  fidem.)    Compare  In  Top.  Cic. 

•  Thus  in  arguing,  that  a  wUe,  i$  not  an  in- 
temperate,  man,  by  the  syllogism — 

Ho  is  wise  who  controls  his  passions; 

He  is  intemperate  who  does  not  contro*.  his 
passions; 

Therefore  a  wise,  is  not  an  intemperate,  man ; 
the  whole  reasoning  is  contained  under,  and 
therefore  presupposes,  the  proposition — To 
vh<U  the  dejinition  is  inapilieabUf  to  thai  is  inap- 
pHcahle  the  thing  dtjined,  (ctii  non  convenit  df/ni. 
tio,  non  conrenit  dejinitum,)  TUs  proposition 
(one  of  six  co-ordinates  which  make  up  the 
common  place  called  of  Definition)  as  contain 
ing  under  it  a  multitude  of  others  (e.  g.  Gui  non 
convenit  dofinitio  sapientis,  nee  convenit  no- 
nien ;  cui  non  convenit  deflnitio  /t»*rt.  pulehrif 
timidij  kc  Ac,  nee  nomen)  is  not  inapprc 
priately  styled  p.  nuucinta,  I  may  observe, 
however,  that,  as  thus  employed,  maxima  can 
only,  in  strict  propriety,  qualify  a  proposition 
relatively,  not  absolutely,  greatest.  For  every 
maxim  of  every  dialectical  Place  is  itself  con. 
tained  within  the  sphere  of  one  or  other  of  the 
four  logical  laws  of  Identity,  Contradiction, 
Excluded  Middle,  and  Reason  and  Consequent, 
of  which  it  is  only  a  subordinate  modification. 
Thus  the  maxim  adduced,  is  only  a  special  ap- 
plication of  the  law  of  Contradiction.  To  the 
A>ur  laws  therefore  the  name  of  propositiones 
maximae  should  be  exclusively  applicable.  If 
this  expression  were  intended  to  denote  an  on. 
conditioned  universality. 


L.  i.  Op.  p.  765— De  Diff.  Top.  L  i.  p.  859 
L.  ii.  p.  865  sq.  Boethius  had  likewi.se 
perhaps  Aristotle^s  saying  in  his  thought 
— 'that  principles,  though  what  are  lea^it 
in  magnitude,  are  what  are  greatest  in 
power.* 

Max'ma  propogitio,  as  a  dialectical  ex- 
pression, was  adopted  from  Boethius  by 
his  friend  and  brother  consul,  the  patrician 
Ca.ssiodorus;  and  from  these  'ultimi  Ro- 
mannrum*  it  passed  to  the  schoolmen,  with 
whom  so  soon  as  it  became  established  as 
a  common  term  of  art,  propositio  was  very 
naturally  dropt,  and  maxima  thus  came  to 
bo  employed  as  a  substantive— by  many  at 
last,  who  were  not  aware  of  the  origin 
and  rationale  of  its  meaning.  Finally, 
from  the  Latiuity  and  philosophical  no. 
menclature  of  the  schools,  it  subsided,  as  a 
household  word,  into  all  the  vernacular 
languages  of  Europe ;  with  this  restriction 
howrever — that  in  them  it  is  not  usually 
applied  except  in  a  practical  relation ;  de- 
noting a  moral  apophthegm,  a  rule  of  con- 
duct,  an  ethical,  a  political,  a  legal,  canon, 
&c.,  and  this  too,  enouncing,  not  so  much 
what  is  always  and  necessarily,  but  what 
is  for  the  most  part  and  probably,  true. 
It  sounds  strange  in  our  ears  to  hear  of  a 
mathematical  or  logical  maxim,  in  the 
sense  of  axiom,  self-evident  principle,  or 
law — though  this  is  the  sense  in  which  it 
was  commonly  employed,  aimong  others, 
by  Locke  and  Leibnitz.  To  this  restric- 
tion, its  special  employment  in  Dialectic 
(the  logic  of  contingent  matter)  probably 
prepared  the  way ;  though  by  the  school- 
men, as  by  Boethius,  it  continued  to  be 
used  as  convertible  with  axiom.  *  Dign  itas 
dicitur  (says  Albertus  Magnus)  quia  om- 
nibus dignior  est,  eo  quod  omnibus  influit 
cognitionem  et  veritatem ;  et  dicitur  MaX" 
xma,  eo  quod  virtute  influentiae  lucis  et 
veritatis  omnia  excedit  immediata  princi- 
pia.' (Ini.  Post.  Anal.  c.  1.)  St  Thomas 
and  Scotus,  might  be  adduced  to  the  same 
effect;  see  also  P.  Hispanus  (Summulae, 
tr.  V.  c.  3,  et  ibi  Versor.)  At  an  early 
period,  it  waa  borrowed  as  a  term  of  art, 
into  the  Common  Law  of  England;  Max- 
ims there  denoting  what  by  the  civilians 
were  technically  denominated  Begulae 
Juris,  (Fortescue,  De  Laudibus  legum 
Angliae  c.  8. — Doctor  and  Student,  c.  8.) 
By  Kant  Maxim  was  employed  to  desig- 
nate a  subjective  principle,  theoretical  or 
practical,  1.  e.  one  not  of  objective  validity, 
being  exclusively  relative  to  some  interest 
of  the  subject.  Maxim  and  Regulative 
principle  are,  in  the  Critical  philosophy, 
opposed  to  Law  and  Constitutive  prin- 
ciple. 
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«-.  J:j  th'-  ari'-i-r.:  *vst»-:.->  it  was  verj 
rnr*:\y  u  '-rj  ^-x'-lurivt-Iy  r'-.-r  ri.v/v'^rfA  »pv- 
' ial  furi'lion,  tho  n'lr-ti':.  !'.  cor.trapt  to  the 
i\\:\U'H:U*:.  An\**,\h;  ir.'l' •■  1.  ( Eth.  Nic. 
;  I.,  vi.  r.  11  n2>.  hr!i.  Eu.i.  L.  v.c.S)  ox- 
I  |iri'A<ily  Hays  tljat  ItirOison  is  not  the  faiMilty 
,  of  |iririri|il(;.s  that  faculty  bein^  Intelli*- 
KMir'*;  |iro|M'r.  B.Kthius  (De  Cons.  Phil. 
It.  V.  I'r.  T})  staWs  that- Reason  or  Disour. 
hivit  Intr'lh'ct  hcloiigs  to  man,  while  In. 
I  l(!Ui(;om'('  or  Ii:tuilivc  Intellect  is  the  ex. 
'  rliisivo  attriliute  of  Divinity.  'Ratio  hu- 
iiiiini  tnntiin)  generis  est,  sicuti  Inteliipen- 
I'm  Kohi  fli villi;*  while  Porphyry  somewhere 
NiivH  '  that  wo  have  Intelligence  in  common 
with  the  (jods,  and  Reason  in  cuniniun 
wilh  the  l)nit«'8.'  Sometimes  however  it 
wiw  iippiirently  so  employe*!.  Thus  St 
Anj^iiMtiiH.  Koems  to  view  Reason  as  the  fu- 
rnlty  of  intuitive  truths,  aud  as  opposed  to 
Krasonin^:  —  'Hath  est  quidam  mentis 
iiiKpertus,  quo,  per  seipsam  non  i>er  eor- 
pn:.,  MTuni  intuvtur;  Hatiiu*iu'\t\o  VkWUiw 
I'st  raiinnis  inqui.sitio,  a  certis  ad  im-ort- 
ortnn  ini!a,i;:ationem  nitons  ooj;ituiio.'  ( IV 
Quant.  An.  J5  i«;<-  I>e  Immort.  An-  ^  ?  1, 
10.)  This,  how  ovor,  is  almost  a  singular 
oxooption. 
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iier  in  this  innoyation  Indeed  the  Vcr- 
nunft  of  Kant,  in  its  special  signification, 
( for  he  also  uses  it  for  Reason  in  the  first  or 
more  general  meaning,  as  indeed  nothing 
can  be  more  vague  and  various  than  his 
employment  of  the  word,)  cannot  without 
considerable  qualification  be  considered 
am  logons  to  Nou;,  far  less  to  Common 
Sense ;  though  his  usurpation  of  the  term 
for  the  faculty  of  principles,  probably  de- 
termined Jacobi  (who  had  originally,  like 
philosophers  in  general,  confounded  Ver- 
nunft  with  Verstand,  Reason  with  Rea- 
soning.) to  appropriate  the  term  Reason 
to  what  he  liad  at  first  opposed  to  it,  under 
the  name  of  Belief  (Glaube. )  Accordingly 
inlusmaturer  writings,  ^  Vemunft,  Rea- 
son — '  Vemunft'0!auhe,*  Belief  of  Reason 
— *  Vemunft'Oefuehl,*  Feeling  of  Reason 
— '  Rationale  Anschauutiffy*  Rational  Intui- 
tion— 'Sinn,  Organ  fuer  das  Uebernnn- 
lich§,*  Sense  or  Organ  of  the  Supersen- 
sible, &c.  are  the  terms  by  which  we  may 
roundly  say  that  Jacobi  denominates  the 
nottic  faculty  or  common  sense. 

llant*s  abusive  employment  of  the  term 
Reason,  for  the  faculty  of  the  Uncondi- 
tioned, determined  also  its  adoption,  under 
the  same  signification,  in  the  philosophy  of 
Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel;  though 
Sovg,  Intcllectus,  Intelligentia,  which  had 
been  applied  by  the  Platonists  in  a  similar 
sense,  were  (through  Verstand,  by  which 
they  had  been  always  rendered  into  Ger- 
man) the  only  words  suitable  to  express 
that  cognition  of  the  Absolute,  in  which 
subject  and  object,  knowledge  and  exis- 
tence, God  and  man,  are  supposed  to  be 
identified.  But  even  in  this,  to  add  to  the 
confusion,  no  consistency  was  maintained. 
For  though  that  absolute  cognition  was 
emphatically  the  act  of  Reas<m,  it  was  yet 
by  Fichte  and  Schelling  denominated  the 
Intuition  of  Intellect  (intellectuale  An- 
schauung.)  F.  Schlegel  was  therefore  jus- 
tified in  ins  attempt  to  reverse  the  relative 
superiority  of  Vernunft  and  Verstand. 
What  were  his  reasons  1  know  not;  but 
as  they  have  excited  no  attention,  they 
were  probably  of  little  weight. 

Though  Common  Sense  be  not  there- 
fore opposed  to  Reason,  except  perhara  in 
its  fourth  signification,  still  the  term  Rea^. 
son  b  of  so  general  and  ambiguous  an  im- 
port, that  its  employment  in  so  determi- 
nate a  meaning  as  a  synonyme  of  Common 
Sense  ought  to  be  avoided,  It  is  only,  we 
have  seen,  as  an  expression  for  the  noetic 
faculty,  or  Intellect  proper,  th»t  Reason 
can  be  substituted  for  Common  Sense; 
and  as  the  former  is  hardly  allowabto^  still 
less  is  the  latter. 


Besides  the  more  precise  employment 
of  Reason  as  a  synonyme  for  Common 
Sense  by  the  recent  German  philosophers, 
it  will  be  found  more  vaguely  applied  in 
the  same  meaning — usually,  however,  with 
some  restrictive  epithet,  like  common,  uni- 
versal, fundamental,  &c.~  by  many  older 
authorities,  of  whom  Heraclitu8,the  Stoics, 
Turretin,  Lyons,  Bentley,  Shaftesbury, 
De  LaMennai8,are  among  the  Testimonies 
adduced  in  the  sequel. 

8. — Intellect,  Intellioerob,  (i^tJf,* 
inteUectuf,  intellipentia,  mens,  entendement, 
intelligence,  intellect,  Verstand,)  truths, 
principles,  axioms,  dicta,  intuitions,  &c.,  of. 

Intellections,  (jro^rf/f,  intellectiones, 
intelligenticB,  intellections,iniell(gences,)  pri- 
mary, natural,  common,  &c. 

By  Aristotle,  from  whom  it  finally  ob- 
tained the  import  which  it  subsequently  re- 
tained, the  term  Nov^  is  used  in  two  prin- 
cipal significations.  In  the  one  (like  Reason 
in  its  first  meaning)  it  denotes,  in  general, 
our  higher  faculties  of  thought  and  know- 
ledge ;  in  the  other  it  denotes,  in  special, 
the  faculty,  habit,  place,  of  principles,  that 
is,  of  self-evident  and  self  evidencing  no- 
tions and  judgments.  The  schoolmen, 
following  Boethius,  translated  it  by  intet- 
lectus  and  intelligentia  ;f  and  some  of  thtm 
appropriated  the  former  of  these  terms  to 
its  first,  or  general,  signification,  the  latter 
to  its  second  or  special.  Cicero  does  not 
employ  the  term  intellectus  ;  and  the  Cice- 
ronian epidemic  prevalent  after  the  revival 
of  letters,  probably  induced  the  Latin  trans- 
Utors  of  the  Greek  philosophers  to  render 
it  more  usually  by  the  term  mens.  In  one 
and  all  of  our  modern  languages  the  words 
derived  from,  or  corresponding  to,  Intel- 
lectus, Intellectio,  Intelligentia,  have  been 
so  loosely  «id  variously  employed,  that  the j 
offer  no  temptation  to  substitute  them  for 
that  of  Common  Sense.  The  case  is  dif- 
ferent with  the  adjective  noetic.  The  cor- 
relatives noetic  and  dianoetic  would  afford 
the  best  philosophical  designations — the 
former  for  an  intuitive  principle,  or  truth 
at  first  hand ;  the  latter  for  a  demonstra- 


•  8oe  above,  p  757  b,  note. 

f  IfdetUffentia  (lil^e  IntdUcUo)  properly  de 
notes  the  act  or  entrffjf  of  ItOeUeeiui.  How  it 
came  that  the  term  JnuaigetUiae  was  lat- 
terly appUed  to  denote  the  higher  order  of 
crested  existences,  as  aogels,  Ac,  is  explained 
by  Aquinas  (S.  Th.  P.  i.,  qu.  79,  art.  10,)  as  an 
innovation  Introduced  by  certain  translations 
from  the  Arabic.  I  shall  not  commemorate  tha 
distinction  of  JtUeOectut  and  InUlUgeiUia  given 
in  the  contradictory  farrago  attributed  to  81 
Angostine,  under  the  title  De  Spiritu  el  AnkHA. 
See  ce.  37,  38. 
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tiye  proposition,  or  truth  at  second  hand. 
Noology  and  NoologiccU,  Dianoialogy  and 
IHnnoicdogical  would  be  also  technical 
terms  of  much  convenience  in  various  de- 
partments of  philosophy.  On  the  doctrine 
of  first  principles  as  a  department  of 
'  Gnostology,'  the  philosophy  of  know- 
ledge, we  have  indeed  during  the  seven- 
teenth century,  by  German  authors  alone, 
a  series  of  special  treatises,  under  the  titles 
— of  *  Naologia,*  by  Calovius,  1651,  Meje- 
ms,  1662,  Wagnerus,  1670,  and  Zeidlerus, 
1680,— and  of  '  InteUigt^ntia,*  by  Gutkius, 
1625,  and  Geilfussius,  1662.  '  Archeloffia,* 
again,  was  the  title  preferred  for  their 
works  upon  the  same  subject  by  Alstedius, 
1620,  and  Micraelius,  1658.  Of  these 
treatises,  in  so  far  as  I  have  seen  them,  the 
execution  disappoints  the  curiosity  awak- 
ened by  the  title  and  attempt. 

In  this  sense,  besides  the  ordinary  em- 
ployment of  Intellectus,  ond  Jntdligentia 
by  the  ancient  and  modern  Aristotelians; 
Cicero,  St  Austin,  and  others,  in  like  man- 
ner, use  Inteliigentia,  either  simply,  or  with 
some  differential  epithet,  as  inchoata;,  ad- 
wnbrcUoB,  compUcatae,  involutae,  primal, 
eommunet,  &c.;  as  is  done  likewise  by 
Pascal  and  other  French  philosophers  with 
the  terms  Jntdlige^ice  and  Intelligences. 

X.  The  tenth  and  last  circumstance  is, 
that  the  native  contributions  by  the  mind 
itself  to  our  concrete  cognitions  have,  prior 
to  their  elicitatioh  into  consciousness 
through  experience,  only  a  potential,  and 
in  actual  experience  only  an  applied,  en- 
gagedy  or  implicate,  existence.  Hence 
their  designation  of — 

Habits,  (possessions,)  Dispositions, 
ViRTUALiTiEs  &c.,  wlthsomc  discriminat- 
ing epithet.  Thus,  by  Aristotle,  noetic 
Intelligence  is  called  the  (natural)  JJabit 
of  principles  {i^tg  ra¥  d^^^p);  and  prin-  I 
riples  themselves  are  characterised  by 
Leibnitz,  as  natural  Habits,  Dispositions, 
Virtucdities.  As  prior  to  experience,  Ga- 
lon styles  them  things  occult  or  delites- 
cent  (xtK^vfif^ctPX,)  in  contrast  to  the  ma- 
nifestations made  in  experience  itself 
(^cu¥6fAtpet.)  Cicero  and  others  call  them 
Intelligentiae  obscurae,  inckoatae,  compli- 
C€Uae,  involutae,  &c.  To  the  same  head 
are  to  be  referred  the  metaphorical  deno- 
minations they  have  obtained  of —  Seeds 
(Xoyo'  ffx«^^«T/xoi,  semina  scientiae,  semi, 
na  aetemitatiSf  &c.,) — or  Sparks  (scintil- 
lae,  igniculi,  ^Mxt/^«,  iyuvofAocrei,  a7ri»6. 
<6etf,  ice.) 

t  VL  The  Universality  of  the  philosophy 
of  Common  Sense  ;  or  its  general  re- 
cognition, in  Reality  and  in  Name, 


shewn  by  a  chrotioiogical  series  of  Tes- 
timonies, from  th-^  daum  of  speculation 
to  the  present  day,* 

1. — Hesiod  thus  terminates  his  Works 
and  Days : — 

Aetol    ^nfAt^ovar    6Ui  yv    rtg   ttrrl    xetl 
etini, 

"The  Word  proclaimed  by  the  concordant 

voico 
Of  mankind  fails  not:  for  in  lian  speaks 

God.' 

Hence  the  adage?— Vox  Populi,  vox  Dei. 
2.--Heraclitus. — The  doctrine  held 
by  this  philosopher  of  a  Common  Reason, 
(It/j'oV  Xoyof,)  the  source  and  the  criterion 
of  truth,  in  opposition  to  individual  wis- 
dom, (/J/«  ^Qopvtcis,)  the  principle  of  opin- 
ion and  error,  may  be  regarded  as  one  of 
Common  Sense.  Its  symbol — rd  xwuij 
^euvofAiyet  ncimd — Scxtus  Empiricus  thus 
briefly  expounds : — *  What  appears  to  all, 
that  is  to  be  believed ;  for  it  is  apprehended 
by  the  Reason  which  is  Common  and  Di- 
vine :  whereas,  what  is  presented  to  indi- 
vidual minds,  is  unworthy  of  belief,  and 
for  the  counter  cause.* — I.  Adv.  Log.  8 
131. 

In  so  far,  however,  as  our  scanty  sources 
of  information  enable  us  to  judge,  Hera- 
clitus  mistook  the  import,  and  transgressed 
the  boundaries  of  the  genuine  doctrine,  in 
the  same  way  as  is  done  in  the  system  of 
*  Common  Sense,'  *  Universal  Consent,' 
or  *  Common  Reason,'  so  ingeniously 
maintained  by  the  eloquent  Abbe  De  1^ 
Menuais,  (No.  101.)  Both  vilipend  all 
private  judgment  as  opinion ;  and  opinion 
both  denounce  as  a  disease.  Both  sacri- 
fice the  intelligence  of  individual  men  at 
the  shrine  of  the  common  reason  of  man- 
kind ;  and  both  celebrate  the  apotheosis  of 
this  Common  Reason  or  Sense,  as  an  im- 
mediate ray  of  the  divinity.    Both,  finally. 


•  In  throwing  together  tboac  testimonies,  I 
had  originally  in  view,  merely  to  adduce  such 
M  bore  explicitly  and  directly  on  the  doctrine 
of  Common  Bonso,  word  and  thing ;  subse- 
quently I  found  it  proper  to  take  in  certain 
others,  in  which  that  doctrine  is  clearly,  though 
only  implicitly  or  indirectly,  asserted.  These 
last,  I  have  admitted,  in  preference,  from  those 
schools  which  ascribe  the  least  to  the  mind  it. 
self,  as  a  fountain  of  knowledge,  and  a  criterion 
of  truth  \  and  have,  in  consequence,  taken  little 
or  nothing  ftova.  the  Platonic.  I  have  also  been 
obliged  to  limit  the  testimonies,  almost  exchi. 
sivcly,  to  Gomroon  Sense,  considered  on  its  spe. 
culative  side.  On  its  practical,  there  could  have 
been  no  end. 
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in  proclaiminp^ — '  that  we  ought  to  follow 
the  Common,'  {Zth  tTreo^m  rf  ivv^y) 
mean,  that  we  should  resort  to  this,  not 
merely  as  a  catholic  criterion,  or  a  source 
of  elementary  truths,  but  as  a  magarineof 
ready  fabricated  dogmas.  Heraclitus  and 
La  Mennais  are  the  first  and  last  philo- 
sophers in  our  series :  philosophy  would 
thus  seem  to  end  as  it  began. — In  relation 
t<»  the  former,  see  Schleiermacher,  in  Wolf 
und  Bnttmann's  Museum,  i.  pp.  313,  seq.; 
and  Brandis  Geschichte  der  Philosophie, 
i.,  §  44.  In  relation  to  the  latter,  see  his 
Catechisme  du  Sens  Commun — Essais  sur 
I/Indifference,  &c.,  passim;  with  Bau- 
tain,  Psychologic,  i..  Disc.  Prelim.,  pp. 
xliv.  seq.;  and  Biunde,  Fund.  Phil.  pp.  1^, 
seq.  166.  (To  these  is  now  to  be  added 
the  Esquisse  d*  une  Philosophie  par  F. 
I..amennuis,  1840,  L.  i.  cIl  1.  Here  the 
doctrine  in  question  is  presented  in  a  far 
less  objectionable  form;  but  as  its  previous 
statements  are  not  withdrawn,  I  have  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  cancel  the  pre- 
ceding observations,  which  were  written 
before  I  had  received  this  remarkable 
work.) 

3. — Aristotle. — He  lays  it  down  in 
general  as  the  condition  of  the  possibility 
of  knowledge  that  it  do  not  regress  to  in- 
finity, but  depart  from  certain  primary 
facts,  beliefs,  or  }  rineiples —true,  and 
whose  truth  commands  assent,  through 
themselves,  and  themselves  alone.  These, 
as  the  foundations,  are  not  objects,  of  Sci- 
ence; as  the  elements  of  Demonstration, 
they  are  themselves  indemonstrable.  The 
fountains  of  certainty  to  all  else,  they  arc 
themselves  pre-eminently  certain;  and  if 
denied  in  words,  they  are  still  always  men- 
tally admitted.  The  faculty  of  such  prin- 
ciples is  not  Reason,  the  discursive  or  dia- 
noetic  faculty,  (^-oyof,  2/«>o/«,)  but  Intel- 
lect or  Intelligence  proper,  the  noetic  fa- 
culty, (  voD;.)  Intellect  as  an  immediate  ap- 
prehension of  what  is,  may  be  viewed  as  a 
Sense  {euahatS')    Compare  Analyt.  Post. 

I.,  i.  cc.  2,  3,  10,  32— L.  ii.  c.  ult Top. 

L.  i.  c.  1 — Metaph.  L.  i.  c.  7— L.  ii.  (A 
minor)  c.  2 — L.  ii.  (iii.  Duvallio)  cc.  3,  4, 
6— L.  iii.  (iv.)  c.  6— Eth.  Nic.  L.  vi.  cc. 
6, 11  (12)— Eth.  End.  L.  v.  cc.  6,  8— L. 
vii.  c.  14. — Mag.  Mor.  L.  i.  c.  35 — See 
also  above,  p.  764  b. 

In  particular,  that  Aristotle  founds 
knowledge  on  belief,  and  the  objective 
certainty  of  science  on  the  subjective  ne- 
cessity of  believing,  is,  while  not  for- 
mally enoonced,  manifest  from  many  pas- 
sages— though  he  might  certainly  have 
been  more  explicit.  Compare  Post.  Anal. 
1^  i.  c.  2,  §§  1,  2,  16, 17, 18;  c  10,  §  7; 


c.  31,  §  3;  Top.  L.  i.  c.  1,  ,^  6,  &c.;  Eth. 
Nic.  vii.  c.  3 ;  Magn.  Mor.  L.  ii.  c.  6. 

'  Since  Aristotle,*  says  the  profound 
Jacob!  (Werke  ii.  p.  11)  '  there  has  been 
manifested  a  continual  and  increasing  ten- 
dency in  the  philosophical  schools  to  sub- 
ordinate, in  general,  immediate  to  medi- 
ate knowledge — the  powers  of  primary 
apprehension,  on  which  all  is  founded,  to 
the  powers  of  reflexion  as  determined  by 
abstraction — the  prototype  to  the  ectype 
—  the  thing  to  the  word  —  the  Reason 
[Vemunft — Aristotle*s  noetic  faculty  or 
intellect]  to  the  Intellect  [Verstand — Aris- 
totle*8  dianoetic  faculty  or  Reason] ;  nay 
to  allow  the  former  to  be  wholly  subju- 
gated and  even  lost.' — In  this  Jacobi  (and 
to  Jacobi  may  be  added  Fries)  does  Aris- 
totle the  most  signal  injustice ;  for  there 
is  no  philosopher  who  more  emphatically 
denounces  the  folly  of  those  *  who  require 
a  reason  of  those  things  of  which  there  is 
no  reason  to  be  given,  not  considering 
that  the  principle  of  demonstration  is  not 
itself  demonstrable.'  Metaph.  iii.  6.  See 
No.  4  a.  In  fact  Jacobi's  own  doctrine  in 
its  most  perfect  form  will  be  found  to  bear 
a  wonderful  analogy  to  that  of  Aristotle. 
See  No.  87  d  In  determining  indeed  the 
question  whether  Arbtotle  does  or  does 
not  derive  all  our  knowledge  from  expe- 
rience and  induction,  there  is  some  diffi- 
culty, from  the  vagueness  with  which  the 
problem  has  usually  been  stated.  In  so 
far,  however,  as  it  concerns  the  doctrine 
of  Common  Sense,  the  opinion  of  Aristotle 
admits  of  no  reasonable  doubt* 


•  The  doctrine  of  those  passages  (as  Pott. 
An.  L.  ii.  c.  alt.  Eth.  Nic  L.  vl.  e.  3.  Etb.  Bud. 
L.  V.  c.  3,  kc.)  in  which  Aristotle  asserts  that 
our  knowledge  of  principles  is  derived  from 
sense,  experience,  induction,  may  be  reconciled 
with  the  doctrine  of  those  others  in  which  be 
nukes  the  intellect  itself  their  source  (see 
above,  p.  764  b,  and  quotations  a.  b.  c.  that  fol- 
low)— in  two  ways. 

The  first  is  that  adopted  by  a  nu^ority  of  his 
Greek  and  Latin  expositors.  They  suppose 
that  our  knowledge  of  principles  is  dependent 
on  both,  but  in  difTorent  manners,  tfiid  in  diffe. 
rent  degrees.  On  the  intellect  this  knowledge 
is  principally  dependent,  as  on  its  proximate, 
efficient,  essential  cause  (mlrlm  yt*mrt»h^ 
ffnvt»^t  causa,  causa  per  se,  origo,  dkc.)  On 
sense,  experience,  induction,  it  is  dependent, 
as  on  its  exciting,  disponent,  permissive,  ma. 
nifestive,  subsidiary,  instrumental,  occasional 
cause (a^«(/Knii^«^/(iq,  v^S^a^ig,  mItU  vvw^yif, 
^tirfttf  uvu^iris,  &c.)  Of  the  Greek  interprc. 
ter,  see  Alexander  in  Top.  pp.  12,  47,  48,  ed. 
Aid.  (Test.  n.  10)-— Theniistius  in  Post.  An.  ff. 
2, 14, 15,  and  De  An.  f.  90,  ed.  Aid.— Philopo. 
nuB,  (or  Ammonias)  in  Post.  An.  f.  100,  ed.  Aid. 
and  De  Anima,  Proem. — Eustratius  in  Post  An. 
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But  to  adduce  some  Bpecial  testimonies. 
These  I  shall  translate;  and  for  the  original 
of  the  more  essential  parts  of  sundry  of  the 
following  passages,  sec  foot-note  at  p.  328. 

a.  — Top.  L.  i.  c.  1.  §  6 — *  First  truths 
are  such  as  are  belieyedi  not  through 
aught  else,  but  through  themselves  alone. 
For  in  regard  to  the  principles  of  science 
we  ought  not  to  require  the  reason  Why 
[but  only  the  fact  That  they  are  given]'; 
for  each  such  principle  behoves  to  be  itself 
a  belief  in  and  of  itself.' 

b.--Pr.  Analyt.  L.  i.  c.  3.  §  4.— Main- 
tuning  against  one  party,  that  demonstra- 
tive science  is  competent  to  man,  and 


f.  63,  sq.,  od.  Aid.  in  Eth.  Nic.  f  89  b.,  cd.  Aid. 
Of  tho  Latin  expositors,  among  many,  Fonscca, 
In  Hetaph.  L.  1.  c.  1,  q.  4 — Conimbriccnses, 
Org.  Post.  Anal.  L.  i.  c.  1.  q.  1 — Soncrus  in 
Metapb.  L.  1.  c.  1,  p.  C7,  sq.  Of  Testimonies 
infk%,  see  nos.  10,  20,  21,  22.  On  this  inter- 
pretation, Aristotle  Justly  views  onr  knowledge 
as  chronologically  commencing  witb  Sense,  but 
logically  originating  in  Intellect.  As  one  of  the 
oldest  of  his  modem  antagonists  bos  incompa. 
rably  enounced  it — ^'Cognitio  nostra  omnis  a 
Mtntt  primam  or/ptnem,  a  SenHbut  exordium  ha. 
bet  primum;' — a  text  on  which  an  appropriate 
commentary  may  be  sought  for  in  the  opening 
chapter  of  Kant's  Critique  of  pure  Reason,  and 
in  tho  seventeenth  Lecture  of  Cousin  upon 
Locke. 

The  second  mode  of  reconciling  tho  contra, 
diction,  and  which  has  not  I  think  been  at. 
tempted,  is — that  on  tho  supposition  of  the 
mind  virtually  containing,  antecedent  to  all  ac. 
tual  experience,  certain  univeraal  princi])Ie9  of 
knowledge,  in  the  form  of  certain  necessities 
of  thinking;  still  it  is  only  by  repeated  and 
comparative  experiment,  that  we  compass  the 
certainty — on  the  one  liand,  that  such  and  such 
cognitions  cannot  but  bo  thought,  and  are, 
therefore,  as  necessary,  native  generalities; — 
and,  on  the  other,  that  such  and  such  cognl. 
tions  may  or  may  not  be  thought,  and  are, 
therefore,  as  contingent,  factitious  gencraliza- 
tions.  To  this  process  of  experiment,  analysis 
and  classification,  through  which  wo  attain  to 
a  scientific  knowledge  of  principles,  it  might 
be  shown  that  Aristotle,  not  improbably,  applies 
the  term  Induction. 

In  regard  to  the  passage  (Be  An.  L.  iii.  e.  5) 
In  which  the  intellect  prior  to  experience  Is 
compared  to  a  tablet  on  which  nothing  has  ac. 
tnally  been  written,  tho  context  shows  that  the 
Import  of  this  simile  is  with  Aristotle  very  dif. 
fcrent  from  wiiat  it  is  with  the  Stoics;  to 
whom,  it  may  be  noticed,  and  not,  as  is  luiually 
supposed,  to  the  Stoiririto,  are  wo  to  refer  the 
first  enounceincnt  of  the  brocard — In  Jntellcctu 
nIAil  est,  quod  non  priusfufrit  In  iStntu. 

In  making  intellect  a  source  of  knowledge, 
Aristotle  was  preceded  by  Plato.  Hut  the 
Platonic  definition  of '  InUllection*  is  '  The  prin. 
•iple  of9c\tnuC  and  Aristotle's  merit  is  not  tho 
abolition  of  intellect  as  such,  but  its  reduction 
firom  a  S4>1c  tu  a  coi^unct  principle  of  science. 


against  another,  that  this  science  cannot 
itself  bo  founded  on  propositions  which 
admit  of  demonstration,  Aristotle  says — 
'  We  assert  not  only  that  science  does  ex- 
ist, but  also  that  there  is  given  a  certain 
beginning  or  principle  of  science,  in  so  far 
as  [or  on  another  interpretation  of  the 
term  vt — *by  which*'\  we  recognize  the  im- 
port of  the  terms.'  On  the  one  interpre- 
tation the  meaning  of  the  passage  is — <  Wo 
assert  not  only  tluit  [demonstrative]  sci- 
ence docs  exist,  but  also  that  there  is  g^ven 
a  certain  [indemonstrable]  beginning  or 
principle  of  science,  [that  is.  Intellect  which 
comes  into  operation]  so  soon  as  we  ap- 
prehend the  meaning  of  tho  terms.'  For 
example,  when  we  once  become  aware  of 
the  sense  of  the  terms  whole  and  pari,  then 
the  intellect  of  itself  spontaneously  enoun- 
ces the  axiom —  The  whole  is  greater  than 
its  part — On  the  other  interpretation; — 
'  We  assert  not  only  that  [demonstrative 
science  does  exist,  but  also  that  there  is 
given  a  certain  [indemonstrable]  begin- 
ning or  principle  of  science  [viz.  intellect] 
by  which  we  recognize  the  import  of  the 
terms,'  i.  e.  recognize  them  in  their  ne- 
cessary relation,  and  thereupon  explicitly 
enounce  the  axiom  which  that  relation 
implies. 

c— Anal.  Post.  L.  i.  c.  2,  §  16.—'  But  it 
is  not  only  necessary  that  we  should  be 
endowed  with  an  antecedent  knowledge 
of  first  principles — all  or  some — but  that 
this  knowledge  should,  likewise,  be  of  pa- 
ramount certainty.  For  whatever  com- 
municates a  quality  to  other  tilings  must 
itself  possess  that  quality  in  a  still  higher 
degree ;  as  that  on  account  of  which  wo 
love  all  objects  that  partake  of  it,  cannot 
but  be  itself,  pre-eminently,  an  object  of 
our  love.  Hence  if  we  know  and  believe 
through  certain  first  principles,  we  must 
know  and  believe  these  themselves  in  a 
superlative  degree,  for  the  very  reason 
that  we  know  and  believe  [all]  secondary 
truths  through  them.' 

In  connexion  herewith,  compare  the 
passages  quoted  above,  p.  764  b. 

d. — Rhet.  L.  i.  c.  1. — 'By  nature  man 
is  competently  organized  for  truth;  and 
truth,  in  general,  is  not  beyond  his  reach.' 

e. — Metaph.  L.  ii  (A  minor)  c.  1. — 
*  The  theory  of  Truth  is  in  one  respect 
difficult,  in  another  easy;  as  shown  indeed 
by  this — that  while  enough  has  been  de- 
nied to  any,  some  has  been  conceded  to  all.' 

f.  —  Eth.    Nic.    L.   X.   c.   2 Arguing 

against  a  paradox  of  certain  Platonists,  in 
regard  to  the  Pleasureable,  he  says—*  But 
they  who  oppose  themselves  to  Eudoxus, 
as  if  what  all  nature  desiderates  were  not 
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a  good,  talk  idly.     For  what  appears  to  ' 
aU,  that  we  affirm  to  be;  and  he  who  would 
subvert  this  belief,  will  himself  assuredly 
advance  nothing  more  deserving  of  credit* 
— Compare  also  L.  vii.  c.  13  (14  Zuing.) 

In  his  paraphrase  of  the  above  passage 
the  Pseudo-Androniciis(HeHodonis  Prus- 
ensis)  in  one  place  uses  the  expression 
comtnon  opinion,  and  in  another  all  but 
uses  (what  indeed  he  could  hardly  do  in 
this  meaning  as  an  Aristotelian,  if  indeed 
in  Greek  at  all)  the  expression  common 
tensff,  which  D.  Hcinsius  in  his  Latin  ver- 
sion actually  employs.  '  But,  that  what  all 
beings  desire  is  a  good,  this  is  manifest  to 
every  one  endowed  with  sense' — (Travt  mitg 
f  v  cuv6ii9Ut  *  omnibus  commuui  sensu  prae- 
ditis.')     See  No.  31. 

g Eth.  Eud.  L.  i.  c.  6.— 'But  of  all 

these  we  must  endeavour  to  seek  out  ra- 
tional grounds  of  belief,  by  adducing  mani- 
fest testimonies  and  examples.  For  it  is 
the  strongest  evidence  of  a  doctrine,  if  all 
men  can  be  adduced  as  the  manifest  con- 
feasors  of  its  positions;  because  every  in- 
dividual has  in  him  a  kind  of  private  organ 
of  the  truth.  .  .  Hence  we  ought  not 
always  to  look  only  to  the  conclusions  of 
reasoning,  but  frequently  rather  to  what 
appears  [and  is  believedj  to  be.*  See  Nos. 
10,  30. 

h.— Ibid.  L.  vu.  c.  14.—'  The  problem 
is  this ; — What  is  the  beginning  or  pri^- 
ciple  of  motion  in  the  soul  ?  Now  it  is 
evident,  that  as  God  is  in  the  universe, 
and  the  universe  in  God,  that  [I  read  x/»- 
th  xeit]  the  divinity  in  us  is  also,  in  a 
certain  sort,  the  imiversal  mover  of  the 
mind.  For  the  principle  of  Reason  is  not 
Reason,  but  something  better.  Now  what 
can  we  say  is  better  than  even  science,  ex- 
cept God?' — The  import  of  this  singular 
passage  is  very  obscure.  It  has  excited, 
1  see,  the  attention,  and  exercised  the  in- 
genuity, of  Pomponatius,  J.  C.  Scaliger, 
De  Raei,  Leibnitz,  Leidenfrost,  Jacobi, 
&c.  But  without  viewing  it  as  of  pan- 
theistic tendency,  as  Leibnitz  is  inclined 
to  do,  it  may  be  interpreted  as  a  declara. 
tion,  that  Intellect,  which  Aristotle  else- 
where allows  to  be  pre-existent  and  im- 
mortal, is  a  spark  of  the  Divinity  ;  whilst 
its  data  (from  which,  as  principles  more 
certain  than  their  deductions,  Reason,  De- 
monstration, Science  must  depart)  are  to 
be  reverenced  as  the  revelation  of  truths, 
which  would  otherwiso  lie  hid  from  man. 
That,  in  shorty 

'  The  voice  of  Nature  is  the  voice  of  God.' 

By  the  bye,  it  b  remarkable  that  this  text 
was  not  employed  by  any  of  those  Aristo- 


telians who  endeavoured  to  identify  the 
Active  Intellect  with  the  Deity. 

i. — Phys.  L.  viii.  c.  3. — Speaking  of 
those  who  from  the  contradictions  in  our 
conception  of  the  possibility,  denied  the 
fact,  of  motion: — 'But  to  assert  that  all 
things  are  at  rest,  and  to  attempt  a  proof 
of  this  by  reasoning,  throwing  the  testi- 
mony of  sense  out  of  account,  is  a  sign  not 
of  any  strength,  but  of  a  certain  imbecility 
of  reason.'  And  in  the  same  chapter — 
'  Against  all  these  reasoning^  there  suffices 
the  belief  [of  sense]  alone.'  See  Simplicius 
ad  locum,  ed.  Aid.  if.  276, 277. 

k — De  Gen.  Anim.  L.  iii  c.  10. — *  We 
ought  to  accord  our  belief  to  sense,  in  pre- 
ference to  reasoning;  and  of  reasonings, 
especially  to  those  whose  conclusions  are 
in  conformity  with  the  phenomena.'  And 
somewhere  in  the  same  work  he  also  saySy 
'  Sense  b  equivalent  to,  or  has  the  force  of, 
science.' 

L— See  abo  De  Coelo  L.  i.  c.  3,  text 
22. 

m. — Ibid,  L.  iii.  c.  7,  text  61. 

n. — Meteor.,  L.  i.  c.  13. 

4. — Theopbbastus. — a. — Metaph.  c.6, 
red.  Sylb.  p.  260,  Brand,  p.  319.)  The 
following  testimony  of  this  philosopher  (if 
the  treatise  be  indeed  hb)  b  important 
both  in  itself,  and  as  illustrative  of  the 
original  peripatetic  doctrine  touching  the 
cognition  of  first  principles,  which  he 
clearly  refuses  to  Sense  and  induction^ 
and  asserts  to  Intelligence  and  intuition. 
It  has  however  been  wholly  overlooked; 
probably  in  consequence  of  being  nearly 
unintelligible  in  the  original  from  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  common  text,  and  in  the 
version  of  Bessarion — also  from  a  misap- 
prehension of  his  author's  meaning. 

Having  observed  that  it  was  difficult  to 
determine  up  to  what  point  and  in  regard 
to  what  things  the  investigation  of  causes 
or  reasons  b  legitimate; — that  this  diffi- 
culty applies  to  the  objects  both  of  Sense 
and  of  Litelligence,  in  reference  to  either 
of  which  a  regress  to  infinity  b  at  once  a 
negation  of  them  as  objects  of  understand- 
ing and  of  philosophy; — that  Sense  and 
Intelligence,  severally  furnish  a  point  of 
departure,  a  principle,  the  one  relative,  or 
to  us,  the  other  absolute,  or  in  nature; — 
and  that  each  b  the  converse  of  the  other, 
the  first  in  nature  being  the  last  to  us ; — 
he  goes  on  to  state  what  these  counter 
processes  severally  avail  in  the  research, 
or,  as  hecalb  it,  after  Arbtotle,  the  specu- 
lation, of  principles.  *  Up  to  a  certain 
point,  taking  our  departure  from  the 
Senses,  we  are  able,  rising  from  reason  to 
reason,  to  carry  on  the  specubtion  of  priu- 
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ciples;  but  when  wc  arrive  at  those  which 
are  [not  merely  comparatively  prior  but] 
absolutely  supreme  and  primary,  we  can 
no  more;  because,  oitJier  that  a  reason  is 
no  longer  to  be  found,  or  of  our  own  im- 
becility, unable,  as  it  were  to  look  from 
mere  excess  of  light.  [Compare  Arist. 
Metaph.  A  minor,  c.  1;  which  supports 
the  reading,  ^eiuM^reiTOb.^  But  the  other 
procedure  is  probably  the  more  authentic, 
which  accords  the  speculation  qf  principles 
to  the  touch,  as  it  may  be  called,  aud/e;<;2. 
inff  of  Intelligence  (t^  pu  6tyoyrt  K»i  otoit 
Ayj/ufAtM^,)  [Comp.  Aristot.  Metaph.  xii. 
7.J  For  in  this  case  there  is  no  room  for 
illusion  in  regard  to  these.'  He  then  ob- 
serves— *  That  it  is  even  in  the  sciences  of 
detail,  of  great,  but  in  the  universal  sci- 
ences, of  paramount,  importance,  to  deter- 
mine wherein,  and  at  what  point  the  limit 
to  a  research  of  reasons  should  be  fixed.' 
And  why  ?  '  JBecause  they  who  require  a 
reaton/or  every  thing,  subvert,  at  once,  the 
foundations  of  reitson  and  of  knowledge.* 

b. — See  above,  p.  765  a,  where  from  his 
doctrine  in  regard  to  first  principles  it  ap- 
pears that  Theophrastus,  like  Aristotle, 
foimds  knowledge  on  natural  Belief. 

5 — Ldcbetius.— De  Rerum  Natura,  L. 
i.  v.  423,  sq. 

'  Corpus  enim  per  so  rommimtMeUqoat  esse 
Setmui  qao  nisti  prima  >Ue«  fundata  valcblt, 
Haud  orit,  occultis  dc  rebus  quo  rcfcrcutes, 
Couflrmare  animi  quicquani  rationo  qucamus.' 

Sensus  Communis  here  means  Sense, 
strictly  so  called,  as  testifying  not  only  in 
all  men,  but  in  all  animals.  It  is  a  trans- 
lation of  the  expression  of  Epicurus — 
i  magnets  M  ^-am-uif  (Lacrt.  x.  39); 
and  as  in  the  Epicurean  philosophy  all  our 
knowledge  is  merely  an  educt  of  Sense, 
the  truth  of  the  deriveil,  depends  wholly 
upon  the  truth  of  the  original  evidence. 
See  L.  iv.,  vv.  480,  sq. 

6.— CicKRo.— -a.— De  Fin.  L.  iv.  c.  19.— 
Speaking  of  the  Stoical  para<loxes,  (*  recto 
facta  omnia  aequalia, — omnia  peccata  pa- 
ria,*  &c.)  he  says — '  Quae  cum  magnifice 
prime  dici  videntur,  considcrata,  minus 
probantur.  Sensus  enim  cujusf^ue,  [i.e. 
S.  communis]  et  natura  rerum,  atque  ipsa 
Veritas  claniat,  quo. .am  mode,  non  posse 
adduci,  ut  inter  ojis  res  quas  Zeno  exae- 
quaret,  nihil  intrrosset.*     (See  No,  7.) 

b. — Tusc.  Disp.  L.  i.  c.  13 — *  Omni  au- 
tem  in  re  consonsio  omnium  gentium  lex 
naturae  putanda  est.'    Compare  also  c.  15. 

o.^De  Nat.  Deor.,  L.  i.  c  16— The 
Epicurean  Velloius  there  speaking  the 
doctrine  of  his  sect : — '  IntcUigi  nrcesse 
est,  esse  I>cos,  quoniam  insitas  roruui,  vrl 


potius  innatas  cognitiones  habemus.*  De 
que  aatem,  omnium  natura  consentit,  id 
verum  esse  nee  sse  est.  Esse  igitur  Deos 
confitendum  est.'  Compare  Plato,  De 
Lcgibus,  L.  X. ;  Aristotle.  De  C(bIo,  L.  i. 
C.3, ;  Plutarch,  Amatores;  Seneca,  Episto- 
Iffl,  117. 

d. — For  *  Sensus  Communis,  and  '  Senstts 
Cofnmunes,*  as  the  sources  of  moral  judg- 
ment, see  the  Orations  Pro  Cluentio  6. — 
Pro  Plancio,  13,  14— Pro  Dome,  36. 

e. — For  *  Sensus  Communis*  as  criterion 
of  judgment  in  the  arts,  see  De  Orat.,  L. 
iii.  c  50 ;  quc»ted  by  Reid,  p.  424,  b ;  com- 
pare L.  i.  c.  3. 

7. — Horace. — Sermones,  I.iii.  96.Speak- 
ing  like  Cicero  (No.  6,  a.)  of  the  Stoica. 
paradox,  he  says — 

'  Qucis  paria  esse  foro  placuit  pcccuta,  labo' 

rant, 
Quuin  vontnni  ad  verum  est ;  Scnsug  niorcsque 

repugnant.* 

That  is,  as  Aero  (to  say  nothing  of  Tor- 
rentius,  Baxter,  and  other  moderns,)  in- 
terprets it — '  cotnmunis  hominum  setisus.*  f 
a— Seneca — a.— Epist.  117.  —  *  Mul- 
tum  dare  solomus  praesumptioni  omnium 
hominum.  Apud  nos  veritatis  argumen- 
tum  est,  aliquid  omnibus  videri.' 

b. — Ep.  9.  '  Ut  scias  autem  hos  sensus 

I  communes  esse,  natura  scilicet    dictante, 

I  apud  poetam  comicum  invenles, 

I       "  Non  est  bcatus,  esse  so  qui  non  putot" 


•  It  is  not  to  bo  supposed  tliat  the  x«j»at 
iy»M«ti,  ^vfixai  r^jXq^fif,  of  the  Stoics,  far 
less  of  the  Epicureans  (however,  as  in  the  pro. 
sent  instance,  styled  innate  or  itnplanUd,)  were 
nior^  than  generalisations  a  potter hri.  Yut 
this  is  a  mititako,  into  wliich,  amon^  many 
others,  even  Lipsius  and  Leibnitz  have  fallen, 
in  regard  to  the  former.  See  Maiiud.  ad  Stoic. 
Philos.  L.  ii.  diss.  11;  and  Xouv.  Ess.  IVcf. 

f  This  gloss  of  Aero  is  not  to  be  found  in  any 
of  the  editions  of  tlio  t\iro  Iloratian  scholiasts. 
Hut  I  am  in  possession  of  extracts  made  by  the 
celebrated  Wlllimn  Canter,  from  a  more  com- 
plete MS.  of  these  commentators,  than  any  to 
which  FabriciuB  and  their  other  editors  had  ac- 
cess. This  codex  belonged  to  Canter  himself; 
and  ho  gives  its  character,  and  a  few  specimens 
of  its  oncedota,  in  liis  Novae  Lfctionet.  The  copy 
of  Horace  (one  of  the  first  edition  of  Lambin*i») 
in  which  these  extracts  are  found,  contains  also 
the  full  collation  of  Canter's  *  Manuscripti  Co. 
di  es  Antiquissimi*  of  the  poet,  (tiro  only,  I 
can  prove,  not  three,  as  the  Novae  Lcctiones, 
fiUlaciouKly  state,)  and  which,  from  the  many 
remarkable  readings  to  be  found  exclusively  in 
thom.  must,  in  all  probability,  liave  perished — 
perhaps  in  the  inundation  by  which  Cantor's 
celebrated  library  was,  in  a  great  measure,  de- 
stroyed. 
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e. — Ep.  120.  *  Natura  seinifia  nobis  sci- 
entiae  dedit,  scientiam  non  declit.' 

9. — Pliny  the  Younger. — Paneg.  c.  64. 
— *  Melius  omnibus  quam  singulis  creditur. 
Singuli  enim  decipere  et  decipi  possunt : 
nemo  omnes,  neminem  omnes  fefellerunt.' 

9* — QuiNTiLiAN. — Inst.,  L.  T.  c.  10.  § 
12. — '  Pro  certis  habemus  ea,  in  quae  com- 
muni  opinione  consensum  est.' 

10. — Alexandeb  or  ApHBODi8iAS,tbe 
oldest  and  ablest  of  the  interpreters  of 
Aristotle  whose  writings  have  come  down 
to  us,  follows  his  master,  in  resting  truth 
and  philosophy  on  the  natural  connctiona 
of  mankind. 

a.— On  Fate,  §  2,  edd.  Lond.  et  Orell. 
Ov  KiifOit  ovo  ctcroxoit  r  dXn^ovg  19  jco/yi) 
ruM  dvG^^'xay  ^vtrtg,  x.r.X.  '  The  common 
nature  of  man  is  neither  itself  void  oi  truth, 
nor  is  it  an  erring  index  of  the  true ;  * 
in  virtue  whereof  all  men  are  on  certain 
points  mutually  agreed,  those  only  ox- 
eepted,  who,  through  preconceived  opin- 
ions, and  a  desire  to  follow  these  out  con- 
sistently, find  themselves  compelled  verbal- 
ly t  to  dissent.'  And  he  adds,  that  '  An- 
axagoras  of  Clazomene,  however  otherwise 
distinguished  as  a  physical  philosopher,  is 
undeserving  of  crcnlit,  in  opposing  his  tes- 
timony touching  fate  to  the  common  belief 
of  mankind.'    This  he  elsewhere  calls  their 

*  common  presumptions,'  their  '  common 
and  natural  notions.'  See  §§  8, 14,  26,  of 
the  same  work,  and  the  chapter  on  Fate 
in  the  second  book  of  his  treatise  On  the 
Soul,  f.  161,  ed.  Aid.  1534. 

b On  the  Topics  of  Aristotle,  (p.  48, 

ed.  Aid.)  '  The  induction  useful  in  the 
employment  of  axioms  is  useful  for  illus- 
trating the  application  to  particulars  of  the 
axiomatic  rule,  [read  xc^i  XoifA^eutofiiyci^'] 
but  not  in  demonstrating  its  universality  ; 
for  this,  as  an  object  of  intellect,  is  self-evi- 
dent, nor  can  it,  in  propriety,  be  proved 
by  induction  at  all.'    Compare  also  p.  12. 

11. — Clement  of  Alexandria — Stro- 
mata.  After  stating  (  L.  v.  Op.  ed.  1688, 
p.  544,)  that  there  is  neither  knowledge 
without  belief,  nor  belief  without  know- 
ledge, and  having  shown  (L.  viii.  p.  771,) 
after  Aristotle  and  others,  that  the  sup- 
position of  proof  or  demonstration  being 
founded  on  propositions  themselves  capable 
of  being  proved,  involves  the  absurdity  of 
an  infinite  regress,  and  therefore  subverts 
the  possibility  of  demonstration,  he  says — 

*  Thus  the  philosophers  confess  that  the 

•  Sec  Aristotle,  No.  3,  d. 

f  VerlMUyj  not  mentally.  Ho  has  Aristotle 
(Anal.  Post.  L.  I.  c.  10.  §  7,)  in  view.  S  •oBuf. 
tier,  No.  63. 


beginnings,  the  principles  of  all  knowledge, 
are  indemonstrable;  consequently  if  de- 
monstration there  be,  it  is  necessary  that 
there  should  be  something  prior,  believable 
of  itself,  something  first  and  indemonstrable. 
All  demonstration  b  thus  ultimately  re- 
solved into  an  xndemonstrMe  blief' 

12.  — Tebtullian. — a. — De  Testimonio 
Animae  ad  versus  Gentes,  c.  5. — *  Hsec 
testimonia  animae,  quanto  vera  tanto  sim- 
plicia,  quanto  simplicia  tanto  vulgaria, 
quanto  vulgaria  tanto  communia,  quanto 
communia  tanto  naturalia,  quanto  natura- 
lia  tanto  divina ;  non  putem  cuiquam  fri- 
volum  et  frigidum  videri  posse,  si  recogi- 
tet  natursB  majestatem,  ex  qua  censetur 
auctoritas  animae.  Quantum  dederis  ma- 
gistrae,  tantum  adjudicabis  discipuls.  Bia- 
gistra  natura,  anima  discipula.  Quicquid 
aut  ilia  edocuit,  aut  ista  perdidicit,  a  Deo 
traditum  est,  magistro  scilicet  ipsius  ma- 
gistrae.  Quid  anima  possit  de  principal! 
institutore  praesumere,  in  te  est  aesti- 
mare  de  ea  quae  in  te  est.  .  .  .  Sed 
qui  ejusmodi  eruptiones  animae  non  puta- 
vit  doctrinam  esse  naturae,  et  oongenitae  et 
ingenitae  conscientiae  *  tacita  oommissa^ 
dicet  potius  de  ventilatis  in  vulg^  opi- 
nionibus,  publicatarum  litterarum  usum 
jam,  et  quasi  vitium,  corroboratum  taliter 
sermocinandi.  Certe  prior  anima  quam 
littera,  et  prior  sermo  quam  liber,  et  prior 
sensus  quam  stylus,  et  prior  homo  ipse 
quam  philosophus  et  poeta.  Nunquid  ergo 
credendum  est  ante  litteraturam  et  divol- 
gationem  ejus,  mutos  absque  hujusmodi 
pronunciationibus  homines  vixisse  ?  .  •  . 
Et  onde  ordo  ipsis  litteris  contigit,  nosse, 
et  in  usum  loquekie  disseminare,  qusB  nulla 
unquam  mens  conceperat,  aut  lingua  pro- 
tulerat,  aut  auris  oxceperat  ? ' — He  alludes 
to  I.  Corinthians  ii.  9,  &c. 

b. — De  Resurrectione  Carnis,  c.  3. — 
'  Est  quidem  et  de  communibus  sensibus 
sapere  in  Dei  rebus.  .  .  .  Utar  et  con^ 
scientia  *  populi,  contestantis  Deum  Dec- 
nun  ;  utar  et  reliquis  communibus  sensibus, 
etc.  .  .  Communes  enim  sensus  simplicitaa 
ipsa  commendat,  et  compassio  sententia- 
rum,  et  familiaritas  opinionum,  eoque  fide- 
liorcs  existinuintur,  quia  nuda  et  aperta  et 
omnibus  nota  definiunt.  Ratio  enim  di- 
vina in  medulla  est,  non  in  superficie,  et 
plcrumque  aemula  manifestis.' 

c. — I  bid.  c.  6. — *  Igitur  quoniam  et  rudea 
quique  de  communibus  adhuc  sensibus  sa- 
piunt,*  &c. 


*■  TertnlUan  is  the  only  ancient  writer  who 
uses  the  word  Con»eientia  in  a  psycholofieal 
sense,  oorre»ponding  with  our  Comciougncu,  8«« 
note  I. 
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d. — De  Aniina^  c  2. — Speaking  of  the 
aources  from  which  a  merely  human  phi- 
losophy had  derived  its  knowledge  of  the 
mind,  he  concludes — '  Sed  et  natura  plera- 
qae  suggeruntur  quasi  de  publico  tensu, 
quo  auimam  Deus  dotare  dignatus  est.' 
See  above,  p.  Ill  b,  note. 

e Prascr.  28.  *  Quodapud  multosunum 

invenitur,  non  est  erratum  sed  traditum.' 

13. —  Arnobiub. — Adversus  Gentes,L.  ii. 
p.  92.  ed.  1651 . '  Quid  est  a  nobis  factum  con- 
tra jttuumjudiciumquo  commune,  si  majora 
et  certiora  dolegimus,  nee  sumus  nos  passi 
falsorum  religionibus  attincri ! '  Add.,  pp. 
66,  127. 

14.— Lactantiub. — Institut.  L.  iii.  c. 
5. — '  Dcbuit  ergo  Arccsiluns  siquid  sape- 
ret,  distingucrc,  quae  sciri  possent,  quaevo 
nesciri.  Sed  si  id  fecisset,  ipse  se  in  po- 
pulum  redigisset.  Nam  vulgus  intcrdum 
plus  sapit,  quia  tantuin,  quantum  opus  est, 
Bapit.' 

Quaere— Had  Lactantius  tho  line  of 
Martial  in  his  eye  ? 

'  Qaisqois  plus  Justo  non  sapit,  ille  sapit;' 

or  the  precept  of  St  Paul  ?— *  Non  plus 
sapere  quam  oportet  sapere,  sed  sapere 
ad  sobrietatcm.* 

15.  —  St  AuorsTiN. — a.  —  De  duabus 
AnimabuB,  o.  10.  '  Quivis  enim  homines, 
quos  modo  a  cowmuni  ftnitu  generis  hu- 
man! nulla  disrupisset  amentia,'  &c. 

b.— Do  Triuitate.  Lib.  xiiL  c.  1. — *  No- 
rimus  ccrtissima  scientia,  et  clamante  Con- 
scientia.'  That  is.  Conscience,  not  Cun- 
Bciousnesfl,  as  sometimes  8u]>posed. 

c.—Di}  Maj;ihtro,  c.  1 1 .— *  Ait  Propheta, 
[Is.  vii.  0.]  A'i>i  credidn'ttit  non  inteUi- 
ge(u ;  quod  non  dixissct  prufccto,  si  nihil 
distare  judicasset.  Quod  ergo  intclligo, 
id  etiam  credo ;  at  non  omnc  quod  credo, 
etiam  intclligo.  Omne  autom  quod  intcl- 
ligo scio ;  non  omnc  quod  credo  scio. — 
Quare  pleraque  cum  scire  non  possim, 
quanta  tamcn  utilitate  ercdantur  scio.' 

10. — PnoCLffi  (In  Platonis  Thcologiam, 
Lib.  i.  c.  25,)  has  still  more  remarkable 
dechiratioiis  of  the  truth,  tliat  Z?e/i>/ is  the 
foundation  of  knowledge.  Speaking  of  the 
faith  of  the  gods,  which  ho  describes  as 
anterior  to  the  act  of  cognition,  (w^iaoi/-  i 
TiPtut  Tfig  y»uirrtxr,;  i»tP'/iiet;,)  lie  says  that  i 
it  IS  not  only  to  be  distinguished  from  our 
belief,  or  rat  hrr  error,  in  regard  to  things  ^ 
bensible;  but  Hk«'wise  fnmi  the  belief  wc 
have  of  what  aro  railed  (.-ommon  Notions,  I 
with  which   it.  ho\\ovpr,  agrees,  in  that 
these   common  notions   command   assent,  I 
prior  to  all  reflection  or  reasoning:  (koU 
ym,^  reel?  yotvctt:  hvolat:  xflo  rrtiirroc  >.o'yot/  ' 
xt9TtCnfitif.)     Sn*  ImIow,  Ilormos,  No.  l*f». 


Among  other  Phitouists  the  same  doctriiu 
is  advanced  by  the  pseudo  Hermes  Tris- 
megistuB,  L.  xvi.  sub  fine,  p.  436,  ed.  Pa- 
tricii,  1593. 

17. — Ammoitiits  Hermiae  (as  extracted 
and  interpolated  by  Philoponus)  in  hit 
Commentary  on  Aristotle  *  On  the  Soul,' 
Introduction,  p.  1-3,  ed.  TrincavcIIi,  1535. 
<  Tho  function  of  Intellect  {^ous)  Ib  by  im- 
mediate application  [or  intuition,  iTJ^eci; 
yjoo^oXflMf,]  to  reach  or  compass  reality, 
and  this  end  it  accomplishes  more  certain- 
ly than  through  the  medium  of  demonstra- 
tion. For  as  Sense,  by  applying  itself  at 
once  to  a  coloured  or  figured  object,  ob- 
tains a  knowledge  of  it  better  than  tlirougli 
demonstration — for  there  needs  no  syllo- 
gism to  prove  that  this  or  the  other  thing 
ia  white,  such  being  perceived  by  the  sim- 
ple appliance  of  the  sense ;  so  also  the  In- 
tellect apprehends  its  appropriate  object 
by  a  simple  appliance,  [a  bimple  intuitive 
jet,  «c?rXii  iff-zeoX^^,]  better  tlmn  could  bo 
done  through  any  process  of  demonstra- 
tion.'    .     .     . 

<  I  say  that  tho  rational  soul  has  in,  and 
CO- essential  with,  it  the  reasims  (Xoyot/;) 
of  things ;  but,  in  consequence  of  being 
clothed  in  matter,  they  are,  as  it  were, 
oppressed  and  smothered,  like  the  spark 
which  lies  hid  under  the  ashes.  And  as, 
when  the  ashes  are  slightly  dug  into,  the 
spark  forthwith  gleams  out,  the  digger  not 
however  making  the  spark,  but  only  re- 
moving an  impediment;  in  like  manner, 
Opinion,  excited  by  the  senses,  elicits  the 
reasons  of  existences  from  latency  into 
manifestation.  Hence  they  [the  Plato- 
nists]  affirm  that  teachers  do  not  infu;»e 
into  us  knowledge,  but  only  call  out  into 
the  light  that  which  previously  existed  in 
us,  as  it  were,  concealed.  .  .  .  It  in 
however  more  correct  to  say  tlmt  these  are 
Common  Notions  or  adumbrations  of  the 
Intellect;  for  whatever  wo  know  more 
certainly  than  through  demonstration,  that 
wc  know  in  a  common  notion.'  .... 
Such  common  notions  are — '  Things  that 
are  equal  to  the  same  are  ei^ual  to  one  an- 
other,'— *  If  equals  be  taken  from  eipialM 
the  r(>inaiiulers  are  equal,' — '  Kvcry  thing 
must  be  cither  affirmed  or  denied." 

18. —  St  Anhelm  professes  the  maxim — 
'  Credo  ut  inlelligas  ;'  \ihich  became  cele- 
brated in  the  schools,  as  opposed  to  tho 
*  Intellige  ut  crecUs'  of  Abelard. 

ID — Aluazei.  of  liagdad,  *the  Imaum 
of  the  world,'  somewhere  (in  his  De- 
htrm^tion  of  the  Philosophers,  if  I  recol- 
lect aright)  says,  as  the  I>atin  version 
gives  it — *  Radix  cognitionis  Hdts.' 

iiO.-  St 'J'liOMAfi  AqriNAfc,-  a.  — I>evo- 
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ritate  fidci  catholicae  contra  Gentiles.  L.  i. 
c.  7.  §  1.  '  EaquaenatunUiter  rationi  insita, 
verissima  esse  constat;  intantum,  ut  nee 

ea  falsa  esse  possibile  cogitare 

Principiorum  naturcUiter  notorum  cognitio 
nobis  divinitus  est  indita,  cum  ipse  Deus  sit 
auctor  nostrae  naturae.  Haec  ergo  prin- 
cipia  etiam  divina  sapientia  continet.  Quic- 
quid  igitur  principiiBhujusraodicontrarium 
est,  est  divinae  sapientiae  contrarium : 
non  igitur  a  Deo  esse  potest.  Ea  igitur 
quae  ex  revelatione  divina  per  iidem  tenen- 
tur,  non  possunt  uaturali  cognition!  esse 
contraria.* 

b. — Expositio  in  Libb.  Metaph.  Aristot. 
Lect.  V. — *  Et  quia  talis  cognitio  princi- 
piorum (those  of  Contradiction  and  of  Ex- 
cluded Middle)  inest  nobb  ttoHm  a  natttra, 
concludit/  &c. 

c. — Sumnia  Theologiae,  P.  i.  Partis  ii. 
Qu.  51,  art.  1. — '  Intellectus  priucipiorum 
dicitur  esse  habitus  naturalit.  Ex  ipsa 
culm  natura  animae  intellectualis  convenit 
homini,  quod,  statim  cognito  quid  est  to- 
turn  et  quid  est  pars,  cognoscat  quod  omne 
totum  est  roajus  sua  parte,  et  simile  in 
caeteris.  Sed  quid  sit  totum  et  quid  sit 
pars  cognosccre  non  potest,  nisi  per  species 
intelligibiles  a  phantasmatibus  acceptas,  et 
propter  hoc  Philosophus,  in  fine  Posterio- 
rum,  ostendit  quod  cognitio  principiorum 
provenit  ex  sensu.* 

d — De  Veritate,  Qu.  xi  De  Magistro, 
conclusio. — '  Dicendum  est  similiter  de 
scicntiae  acquisitione,  quod  prseexistunt  in 
nobis  principia  quae  statim  /timing  iutelUC' 
tu9  agentit  cognoscuntur,  per  species  a 
sensibilibus  abstractas,  sive  sint  complexa 
ut  difpiitates,  sive  incomplexa  sicut  entU 
ot  uniu8  et  hujusmodi  quae  statim  intellec- 
tus apprehendit.  Ex  istis  autem  principiis 
universalibus  omnia  principia  sequuntur, 
sicut  ox  quibusdam  rationibuM  teminalibus,* 
&c. 

e. —  Summa  Theologiae,  P.  i.  Partis  ii. 
Qu.  5.  art.  3.  '  Quod  ab  omnibus  dicitur 
non  potest  totalitcr  falsum  esse.  Videtur 
onim  naturale  quod  in  pluribus  est ;  natura 
autem  non  totiditer  deficit.'  Compare  Nos. 
1  and  3,  f. 

21. — Joannes  Duns  Scotus  holds  a 
doctrine  of  Common  Sense,  with  reference, 
more  especially,  to  necessary  truths,  in 
which  the  genuine  doctrine  of  Aristotle  is 
admirably  enounced,  and  cogently  de- 
fended. 

On  the  one  hand,  he  maintains  (against 
Averroes)  that  principles  are  not,  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  innate  in  the  Intellect ;  t.  e.  not 
AS  actyal  cognitions  chronologically  ante- 
rior to  experience. — *  Dicendum  quod  non 
habet  aliquam  mgnitionem  naturalem  se- 


cundum naturam  suam,  neque  simpliciumy 
nequecomplexorum,  quia  omnis  nostra  cog- 
nitio  ortum  habet  ex  sensu*  Primo  enim 
movetur  sensus  ab  aliquo  simplici  non  com- 
plex o,  et  a  sensu  moto  movetur  intellectus  et 
intelligit  simplicia,  quod  est  primus  actus  in- 
tellectus; deinde  postapprehonsionemsim- 
plicium,  sequitur  alius  actus,  qui  est  com- 
ponere  simplicia  ad  invicem ;  post  illam 
autem  compositionem,  habet  intellectus  ex 
lumine  ncUurali  quod  assentiat  illi  veritati 
complcxorum,  si  illud  complexum  sit  prin- 
cipium  primum.*  Quaestt.  super  libros 
MeUph.  L.  a.  q.  1.  §  2. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  maintains  (against 
Henrj  of  Ghent)  that,  in  a  different  sense, 
principles  are  naturally  inherent  in  the 
mind.  For  he  shews  that  the  intellect  is 
not  dependent  upon  sense  and  experience, 
except  accidentally,  in  so  far  as  these  are 
requisite,  in  affording  a  knowledge  of  the 
terms,  to  afford  the  occasion  on  which,  by 
its  native  and  proper  light,  (in  other  words, 
by  the  suggestion  of  common  sense,)  it 
actually  manifests  the  principles  which  it 
potentially  contained ;  and  that  these  prin- 
ciples are  certain,  even  were  those  pbsmo- 
mena  of  sense  illusive,  in  reference  to 
which  thoy  are  elicited.  *  Respondeo,  qaod 
quantum  ad  istam  notitiam,  (principiorum 
sc.)  intellectus  non  habet  sensus  pro  causa 
[vel  origin?,  as  he  elsewhere  has  it,]  sed 
tantum  pro  occasions  :  quia  intellectus  non 
potest  habere  notitiam  simplicium  nisi  ac- 
ceptaro  a  sensibus,illa  tamen  accepta  potest 
simplicia  virtute  sua  componere  et,  si  ex 
ratione  talium  simpliciimi  sit  complexio 
evidenter  vera,  intellectus  virtute  propria 
et  terminorum  assentiet  iUi  complexion], 
non  virtute  sensus,  a  quo  accipit  terminos 
exterius.  Exemplum ; — si  ratio  totius  et 
ratio  majoritatis  accipiantur  a  sensu,  et 
intellectus  componat  istam — Omne  tvtum 
est  mains  sua  parte,  intellectus  virtute  sui 
et  istorum  terminorum  assentiet  indubitan- 
ter  isti  complexion!,  ct  non  tantum  quia 
vidlt  terminos  conjunctos  in  re,  sicut  assen- 
tit  isti — Socrates  est  albus,  quia  vidit  ter- 
minos in  re  uniri.  Immo  dice,  quod  si 
omnes  sensus  essent  falsi,'  &o.  In  libros 
Sent.  Comm.  Oxon.  L.  !.,  Dist.  3,  qu.  4, 
§  8.— See  also  §§  12,  23;  and  Quaestt. 
super  Metaph.,  L.  i.  qu.  4.  §§  3,  4,  6,  11, 
12,  14,  16;  L.  u.  qu.  i.  §§  2,  3,  et  aHbi; 
where  it  is  frequently  repeated  that  sense 
and  experience  are  not  the  cause  or  origin, 
but  only  the  occasion  on  which  the  naturo-l 
light  of  Intellect  reveals  its  principles  or 
first  truths. 

I  may  observe,  that  like  Locke,  the  Sub* 
tie  Doctor  divides  our  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge between    two  sources,  St^nse   and 
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JUJlection, — 'Nihil  est  in  intelUctu  quin 
priusfuerit  in  stnsu,  vera  est  de  eo  quod 
est  primum  intcUigibile,  scilicet  quod  quid 
at  [ri  &r/]  rci  materialise  non  autem  de 
omnibus  per  se  intelligibilibus;  nam  multa 
per  se  intelliguntur,  non  quia  spec!  em  fa- 
ciunt  in  Sensuj  sed  per  Beflexionem  inUUec- 
tuM.*  Quaestt.  super  Univ.  Porph.  q.  3. 
Bat  what  Locke  was  sometimes  compelled 
virtoallj  to  confess,  in  opposition  to  the 
general  tenor  of  his  doctrine,  (see  No.  51,) 
Scotns  professedly  lays  down  as  the  very 
foundation  of  his — that  Reflection  finds  in 
the  mind,  or  intellect  itself,  principles,  or 
necessary  cognitions,  which  are  not  the 
educts  of  experience,  howbeit  not  actually 
manifested  prior  to,  or  except  on  occasion 
of,  some  empirical  act  of  knowledge.* 

22. — Ahtonius  Andreas,  an  imme- 
diate disciple  of  Scotus, — the  Doctor  Dul- 
dfluus.  Quaestt.  super  libros  Metaph.  L. 
ii.  qu   1. — '  Respondeo,  et  dico  duo. 

'  Primum  ;  —  Quod  notitia  Primorum 
Pnncipiorum  non  est  nobis  a  natura  y  quia 
omnis  nostra  cognitio  intellectiva  habct  or- 
tum  a  sensu,  et,  per  consequens,  non  incsta 
natura.  .  .  Primo  enim  motu  movetur  sen- 
IU8  ab  objccto  simplici  non  complexo ;  et  a 
sensu  moto  movetur  intellectus,  et  intelligit 
simplicia,  qui  est  primus  actus  intellectus. 
Delude  post  apprehensionem  simplicium 
sequitur  alius  actus,  qui  est  componere  sim- 
plicia ad  inviccm ;  et  post  istam  composi- 
tionem  hahet  intellectus,  ea  lumine  natu- 
roll  ut  assentiat  illi  veritati  complexae,  si 
illud  complcxum  sit  primum  principium. 

'Secundum; — Quod  notitia  Primorum 
Prindpiorum  Ir'ecte']  dicitur  nobis  inesse 
nctturaliter,  quatenus,  ex  lumine  naturali 
intellectus,  sunt  nobis  inesse  nota,  habita 
notitia  simplici  terminorum,  quia  "  princi- 
pia  cognoscimus  inquantum  terminos  cog- 
noscimus,*'  (ex  primo  Posterionmi.)* 

To  this  schoolman  we  owe  the  first  en- 
ouncemcnt  of  the  Principle  of  Identity. 

Those  who  are  curious  in  this  matter 
will  find  many  acute  observations  on  the 
nature  of  principles  in  the  other  school, 
men ;  more  especially  in  Averroes  on  the 
Analytics  and  Metaphysics,  in   Albcrtus 


*  The  edition  I  use,  is  that  by  tho  Irish  Fran- 
ciscans, Lyons,  IGii),  of  the  Opera  Omnia  of 
Scotus,  12  vols,  in  folio.  This  is  the  only  edi- 
tion in  which  the  Subtle  Doctor  can  be  conve- 
niently  stadied.  Ilis  editor  and  commentators 
of  courie  maintain  him  to  be  a  countryman; 
but  th«  patriotism  of  Father  Maurice  (t  iii.  p. 
254,)  makes  no  scruple  in  holding  him  out  as 
actually  inspired : — *  Suppono,  cum  Moyse  in 
rionte  hoc  vidit,  aut  cam  Paulo  ad  tertiuni 
coplum  asccndit,  aut  certe  cum  alio  Joanne  su- 
pra pectus  sapientiac  recubuit.' 


Magnus  on  the  Predicables  and  Pr.  An- 
alytics, and  in  Hales,  3d  and  4th  books 
of  his  Metaphysics. 

23. — BuDAEus. — In  Pandectas,  Tit.  i. 
— *  Ista  igitur  fere  quae  juri  naturali  ascri- 
buntur,  id  est,  quae  natura  docuisse  nos  cre- 
ditur,  versantur  in  Sensu  Communi,*  &c, 

24.— Luther.— Weisheit,  Th.  iii.  Abth. 
2.—'  All  things  have  their  root  in  Belief, 
which  we  can  neither  perceive  nor  com- 
prehend. He  who  would  make  this  Be- 
lief visible,  manifest,  and  conceivable,  has 
sorrow  for  his  pains.* 

25.  —  Melanchthon. — a.— De  Dialec- 
tica,  ed.  Lugd.  1642,  p.  90. — Speaking  of 
the  Dicta  de  Omni  et  de  NuUo — 'Nee 
opus  est  procul  quaerere  harum  regularum 
interpretationem;  si  quis  sensum  ccmmu- 
nem  consuluerit,  statim  intelliget  eas. 
Nam  ut  Arithmetica  et  aliao  artes  initia 
sumunt  a  sensu  communi,  ita  Dialecticao 
principia  nobiscum  nascuntur.' 

b. — Ibid.,  p.  103.— Speaking  of  the  pro- 
cess in  the  Expository  Syllogism, — *  Ha- 
bet  caiuam  haec  consequentia  in  natura 
positam  quandam  »o/y^y  hwtay,  ut  vocant, 
hoc  est,  sententiam  quam  omnis  natura 
docet,  de  qua  satis  est  sei^um  communem 
consulere.*  And  again — '  Est  et  hujus 
consequentiae  ratio  sumpta  a  communi 
sensu,* 

c Erotemata  Dialectica  L.  iv.  in  Loco, 

ab  Absurdo,  p.  1040,  ed.  3,  Strigelii,  1579 
— *  Absurdum  in  Philosophia  vocatur  opi- 
nio pugnans  cum  Sensu  Communis  id  est 
vel  cum  principiis  naturae  notis,  vel  cum 
universal!  experientia.*  Reid  (see  n.  79  a) 
says  repeatedly  the  very  same. 

d. — Ibid.,  p.  853. — *  Quare  Principia  sunt 
ccrta?  I.  Quia  notitia  prineipiorum  est 
lumen  naturale,  insitum  humanis  mcntibus 
divinitus.  II.  Quia  dato  opposite  sequi- 
tur destructio  naturae.'  Sec  also  pp.  798, 
857,  and  the  relative  commentary  of 
Strigelius.  What  Melanchthon  states  in 
regard  to  tho  cognition  of  Principles  and 
I^ight  of  Nature  is  borrowed  from  the 
schoolmen.  See  above,  Nos.  20,  21,  22. 
Consult  also  his  treatise  De  Anima  in  the 
chapters  De  Intellect n;  more  especially 
that  entitled — Estne  verum  dictum,  notitias 
aliquas  nobitcum  nascif 

2G. — Julius  Caesar  ScALiOER.~De 
Subtilitate,  Excrc.  cecvii.  §  18.— *  Sunt 
cum  anima  nostra  quaedam  cognatae  noti- 
tiae,  quae  i<lcirco  vovg  dieuntur  a  Philoso- 
pho.  Nemo  enim  tarn  in  fans  est,  quern 
cognitio  latcat  pluris  et  paueioris.  In- 
fanti  duo  poma  apponito.  IJno  recepto, 
alterum  item  poscct.  Ab  his  principiis 
actus  Mentis,  a  seubilibus  cxcitatus.  —  Such 
prineii»les,  he  contends,  are  innate  in  tho 
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human  Intelloct,  precisely  as  the  inttincts 
of  the  lower  animals  arc  innate  in  their 
highest  power.  They  may  therefore  be 
denominated  Intellectual  Instincts.  Com- 
pare §§  21,  22. 

The  doctrine  of  this  acute  philosopher 
was  adopted  and  illustrated,  among  others, 
by  his  two  expositors  Rodolphus  Goclen- 
ius  of  Marburg,  and  Joannes  Sperlingius 
of  Wittemberg ;  by  the  former  in  his  Ad- 
versaria ad  Scaligeri  Excrcitationes,  1594 
(qq.  41,  51,  60) ;  by  the  latter,  not  in- 
deed in  hb  Meditationes  ad  Scaligeri  £x- 
ercitationes,  but  in  his  Physica  Anthro- 
pologica,  1668  (L.  i.  c.  3,  §  8.)  In  these 
the  arguments  of  Gassendi  and  lA>ckc  for 
the  counter  opinion,  are  refuted  by  anti- 
cipation ;  though,  in  fact,  Locke  himself 
is  at  last,  as  wo  sliall  see,  obliged  to  ap- 
peal to  Common  Sense,  identical  with  the 
InteUectus,  Mens  and  Lunun  Naturals  of 
these  and  other  philosophers.  (No.  51.) 
Otto  Casmann.  the  disciple  of  Godenius, 
may  also  be  consulted  in  his  Psychologia 
Anthropologica,  1594.  (c.  5,  §  5.) 

27. — Omph ALIUS. — .Nomologia,  f.  72  b. 
'  Non  eget  his  praeceptis  [dictis  scilicet  de 
omni  et  de  nullo]  qui  Sensum  Communem 
consulit.  Natura  siquidem  plerasque  xotitds 
iyyoiecg  animis  nostris  insevit  quibus  re- 
rum  naturam  pervidemus.' 

28. — Antoniijs  Goveanus. — Pro  Aris- 
totele  Responsio  ad  versus  Petri  Rami  Ca- 
lumnias.  Opera  Omnia,  ed.  Meermanniana, 
p.  802  a. — *An  non  ex  hominum  com- 
muni  sensu  desumptae  enunciationum  re- 
ciprocationes  hae  videntur?  .  .  .  Sumpta 
haec,  Rame,  sunt  e  communi  hominum  tn- 
ielligentia,  cujus  cum  mater  natura  sit, 
quid  est,  quai  so,  cur  negemus  naturae  de- 
creta  hacc  et  praecopta  esse  ?  * 

29.  —  NuNNKsius. —  Do  Constitutione 
Dialecticae,  f.  56,  b.  ed.  1554.—*  Sed  cum 
Dialectica  contcnta  sit  St-nsu  Cotnmuni,* 
&c. 

30. — MuRETus In  Aristotclis  Ethica 

nd  Nicomachum  Comment arius,  1583. 
Opera  Omnia,  Ruhnk(>nii,  t.  iii.  p.  230. 

In  proof  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
in  general,  and  in  particular,  in  disproof 
of  an  old  and  orer-rccurring  opinion — one, 
indeed,  which  aj^itates,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, the  divines  and  philosophers  of  Ger- 
many—  that  the  intellect  in  man,  as  a 
merely  passing  manifestation  of  the  uni- 
versal soul,  the  Absolute,  can  pretend  to 
no  iniiividual,  no  personal,  existence  be- 
yond the  grave ;  he  adduces  the  argument 
fli*awn  from  the  common  sense  of  mankind, 
in  the  following  noble,  though  hitherto  un- 
noticed, passage: — touching  the  eloquence 
of  which,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that 


what  is  now  read  as  a  commentary  was 
originally  listened  to  by  a  great  and  min- 
gled auditory,  as  improvisations  from  the 
mouth  of  him,  for  whose  equal  as  a  Latin 
orator  we  must  ascend  to  Cicero  himself. 

*  Nequelaborandumestetiamsi  haec  [nisi] 
naturalibus  argument  is  probarenequeamu;^, 
ncque  fortassis  dissol  vcre  rationes  quasdara, 
quas  aiferunt  ii,  qui  contrarias  opiniones 
tuentur.  Naturalis  enim  omnium  gentium 
consensus  multo  plus  ponderis  apud  nos, 
quam  omnia  istorum  arguments,  habere 
debet.  Neque  quicquam  est  aliud  gigan- 
tum  more  bellare  cum  diis,  quam  rcpug- 
nare  naturae,*  et  insitas  ab  ea  in  omnium 
animis  opiniones  acutis  ac  fallacibus  con- 
clusiunculis  vellc  subvert  ere.  Itaque  ut 
senes  ill!  Trojani,  apud  Homerum,  dice- 
bant,  pulchram  quidem  esse  Helenam,  sed 
tamcn  ablegandum  ad  suos,  ne  exitio  esset 
civitati ;  ita  nos,  si  quando  afferetur  nobif 
ab  istis  acutum  aliquod  argument um,  quo 
colligatur  ....  animos  interire  una  cum 
corporibus,  aut  si  quid  supersit,  commune 
quiddam  esse,  et  ut  unum  solem,t  ita  unam 
esse  omnium  mentem,  .  .  .  respondeamus : 
—  Ingeniosus  quidem  cs,  o  bone,  et  erudi- 
tus,  et  in  disputondo  potens;  sed  habe  tibi 
istas  praeclaras  rationes  tuas;  ego  oas,  no 
mihi  exitiosae  sint,  admittere  in  animura 
meum  nolo.  Accipite,  enim,  gravissimi 
viri,  .  .  .  studiosissimi  adolcscentes,  .  .  . 
praeclaram,  et  immortali  memoria  dtgnam, 
summi  philosophi  Aristotelis  sententiam, 
quam  in  omnibus  hujus  generis  disputa- 
tionibus  teneatis,  quam  scquamini,  ad  quam 
sensus  cogitationesque  vestras  perpetuo 
dirigatis.  Ex  illius  enim  divini  hominis 
pcctore,  tanquam  ex  augustissimo  quodam 
sapientiae  sacrario,  haec  prodierunt,  quae 
primo  Ethicorum  ad  Eudcmum  le^untur — 
Il^iXtti'  ov  5<<  'jreiin'X  roig  ^id  rav  ^c- 
ya¥t  atKkoL  TroXKuKif  fAoKkov  roig  <p»t¥6f.t- 
ivotg.  Convertam  haec  in  I«atinum  ser- 
monem,  utinamque  possem  in  omncs  om- 
nium populorum  linguas  convertere,  atque 
in  omnium  hominum  animis,  ita  ut  nun- 

•  Cic.  Dc  Sen.  c.  2.  Quid  enim  est  aUad 
frigantum  more  l>elUre  cum  diis,  nisi  naturae 
repu^aro? 

f  Ilad  Murctns  the  foUowlDg  passage  of  Bes- 
sarion  in  his  eyo? — *  InUUtdum  defvH*  odc^n. 
ire,  [Ari9totle*s  clictum,]  Theophrastas,  Alex, 
ander,  Tliemistius,  Avcrroes,  ita  accipiant,  at 
Jam  qais<iuo  ortus,  illico  intcllcctus  sibi  appli. 
catani  excipiat  portioncm,  ita  extinctns  rclin. 
qoat  in  commimc ;  non  alitor,  ac  si  quia  Sole, 
fKuetM,  pcrixcipcre  diocrfttr,  morfcfui,  priPoH;  et 
non  C88G  animam  particularcm,  quae  deforis 
advenit,  sed  ex  communi  acceptam  applica. 
tioncm.'  In  Calumn.  Plat  L.  iil.  c.  27.-T'nic 
simile  of  the  sun  is  however  to  be  found  in  V\o 
tinus,  and — I  tbink — in  Themistius. 
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quam  delcrentur,  insculpere: — Non  sem- 
per, neque  omnibus  in  rebus,  assentiendum 
est  its  quae  rationibvs  et  argumenJtis  pro- 
hcmtur  ;  immo  potius  ea  plerumque  tenenda, 
quae  communi  hominum  sentetUia  compro- 
bantur.  Quid  enim  est  tam  fabum, 
tamque  abhorrens  a  vero,  ut  non  ad  id 
probandum  ab  ingeniosia  et  exercitatis 
hominibus  argumenta  excogitari  queant? 
.  .  .  Vidistisne  unquam  in  tenobrosa  nocte 
aecensam  aliquam  facem  e  longinquo  loco 
micantem?  lilam,  igitur,  quamvis  disai- 
tam,  videbatis;  neque  tamen  quicquam,  in 
illo  longo,  inteijecio  inter  oculum  vcstrum 
et  facem,  demos  obdto  tenebris  spatio,  vi- 
dere  poteratis.  Idem  putatote  animis  ac- 
oidere.  Saepe  animus  noster  veritatem 
alicujus  enunciationis  tanquam  eminus  ful- 
gentem  ac  collucentem  videt,  etiamsi 
propter  illam,  qua  circumfusus  est,  calig- 
inem,  videre  ea  quae  intermedia  sunt,  et 
per  quae  ad  eam  pervenitur,  non  potest. 
...  Si  iter  aliquod  ingressurus,  duas  vi- 
deres  vias,  quae  eodem  ferrent ;  unam  ex- 
peditam,  planam,  tutam,  et  eo  quo  const!- 
tuisses,  sine  uUa  erratione,  ducontem ;  al- 
teram tortuosam,  asperam,  periculosam,  et 
quam  qui  sequerentur,  propter  varios  et 
multiplices  anfractus,  saepe  aberrarent ; — 
dubitares  utram  potius  eligeres  ?  Duae 
sunt  riao  quibus  homines  aid  aliquam  cog- 
nitionem  Dei  et  animi  sui  perrenire  posse 
te  putant.     Aut  enim  eo  contendunt  dis- 

gntando,  ct  cur  quicquam  ita  sit  subtiliter 
iquirendo;  aut  sine  dubitatione  ullaassen- 
tiendo  iis,  quae  majores  summo  consensu, 
partim  naturali  lumine  cognita,  partim 
divinit  us  inspire ta,  tradiderunt .  Illam  qui 
secuti  sunt,  omnibus  saeculis  in  multiplices 
errores  inciderunt.  At  hacc  illorum  sig- 
nata  est  vostigiis,  quos  in  coclum  sublatos 
vuneramur  ct  colimus.*'* 
31. — GiPHANius. — Conmicntarii  in  li- 


•  Of  none  of  the  great  scholars  of  the  iGth 
century — the  second  golden  ago  of  Latin  letters 
— have  the  works  been  so  frequently  republish- 
ed, so  learnedly  annotated,  so  industriously  col- 
lected, as  those  of  the  pattern  critic,  the  incom. 
parable  Mnrctus.  There  however  still  remains 
a  conflidcrable  gleaning.  I  have  myself  taken 
note  of  some  twenty  scattered  anecdota,  in  prose 
and  verse,  in  Greek,  I^tin,  and  French,  which,  if 
the  excellent  edition  (excellent,  even  after  that 
of  Ilulinkenius)  of  the  Opera  Omnia,  by  Profes- 
sor Frotscher  of  Leiiisic,  now  unfortunately 
interrupted,  be  not  finally  abandoned,  I  should 
have  great  pleasure  in  communicating  to  the 
learned  editor. — How  is  it,  that  whll.st  Italy, 
Germany,  and  Holland  have,  for  centuries,  been 
emulating  each  other  in  paying  homage  to  the 
genius  of  MuretU5,  France  has  done  absolut«*ly 
nothing  to  testify  her  admiration  of  so  illus- 
trious  a  son? 


bros  Ethicorum  ad  Nicomachum,  L.  x. 
c.  2. — '  Quod  omnibus  videtur,  id  (Inquit 
Aristoteles)  esse  dicimus.  Nam  communis 
hominum  sentue  et  judicium  est  tanquam 
lex  naturae.'     See  n.  3.  f. 

32. — Mariana.  De  Rege  et  Regis  in- 
stitutione,  L.  i.  c.  6.  '  Et  est  communis 
sensus  quasi  quaedam  naturae  vox  [lex  ?] 
mentibus  nostris  indita,  auribus  insonans 
lex,  [vox  ?]  qua  a  turpi  honestum  bccer- 
nimus.' 

33.— Sib  John  Davjes.  Of  the  Im. 
mortality  of  the  Soul,  1  cd.  1599,  pp.  63, 
97. 

'  If  then  all  souls,  both  good  and  bad,  do  teach, 
With  general  voice,  that  souls  can  never  die; 
Tis  not  man's  flattering  gloss,  but  nature's 

speech, 
Which,  like  God*8  oracle,  can  never  lie.' 
•  •  «  •  • 

'  But  how  can  that  be  fUse,  which  every  tongue 
Of  every  mortal  man  afHrms  for  true? 
Which  truth  has  in  all  ages  stood  so  strong, 
That,  loadstone-like,  all  hearts  it  ever  drew. 

For  not  the  Christian  or  the  Jew  alone. 
The  Persian  or  the  Turk,  acknowledge  this; 
This  mystery  to  the  wild  Indian  known, 
And  to  the  Cannibal  and  Tartar  is.' 

These  latter  stanzas  were  probably  sug- 
gested by  a  passage  in  the  first  Disserta- 
tion of  Maximus  Tyrius.  This  'learned 
poet '  requires,  and  eminently  deserves,  a 
commentary. 

34. — Kecrbbmaniius,  (Systcma  Logi- 
cum,  L.  iii.  c.  13.)  treating  of  Necessary 
Testimony  : — *  Testimonium  necessarium 
est  vel  Dei  vcl  Sensuura.'  Having  spoken  of 
the  former,  he  proceeds :  '  Restat  testimo- 
niumsensuum,  quodsuus  cuiqucscnsus  dictat. 
Estquo  yelextertium  vel  internum.  Internum 
est,  quod  legos  naturae,  tam  theoreticae 
quam  practicae  diet  ant ;  itcmque  conscien- 
tia.  Externum  est,  quod  sensus  externi, 
ut  visus,  auditus,  &c.,  rccte  dispositi,  adeo- 
que  ipsa  sensuaUs  obsorvatio,  et  expericn- 
tia  comprobat.'  In  illustration  of  the  tes- 
timony of  Internal  Sense,  Contcientia,  he 
says :  '  Magna  est  vis  testimonii  Conscicn- 
tiae  in  utramquo  partem;  et  sicut  leges 
seu  principia  naturae  dupUcia  sunt — theo- 
retics, tit,  totum  est  major  sua  parte — et 
practiea,  ut,  quod  tibiJU'ri  non  vit,  alterine 
feceris :  ita  duplex  est  Conscientia,  theo- 
retica  nimirum  et  practiea,  per  quam  con- 
clusiones  theoreticae  ct  practicae  firmitor 
nobis  probantur.' 

The  employment  hereof  Contcientia,  for 
the  noetic  faculty  or  faculty  of  principles, 
is  (if  we  except  the  single  precedent  of 
TertuUian)  unexampled,  as  far  as  I  have 
observed,  previous  to  the  extension  given 
to  the  word  by  Descartes.  The  internal 
uud  external  sense  of  Keckermann  arc, 
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taken  together,  nearly  equivalent  to  the 
expression  common  sense,  in  tho  meaning 
under  consideration ;  an  expression,  it  may 
be  added,  which  this  author  had  himself, 
in  the  same  work,  previously  employed. 
(L.  i.  c.  5.) 

35. — Lord  IIerbebt  ov  Ciierburt. — 
In  1624,  at  Paris  and  London,  was  first 
published  his  work  '  De  Veritate  ;*  and  to 
the  third  edition,  London,  1645,  was  an- 
nexed his  correlative  treatise  '  De  Cansis 
Errorum.*  These  works,  especially  tho 
former,  contain  a  more  formal  and  articu- 
late enouncement  of  the  doctrine  of  com- 
mon sense,  than  had  (I  might  almost  say 
than  has)  hitherto  appeared.  It  is  truly 
marvellous,  that  the  speculations  of  so  able 
and  original  a  thinker,  and  otherwise  of 
so  remarkable  a  man,  should  have  escaped 
the  observation  of  those,  who,  subsequent- 
ly, in  Great  Britain,  philosophized  in  a 
congenial  spirit ;  yet  he  is  noticed  by  Locke, 
and  carefully  criticised  by  Oassendi.  The 
following  is  an  abstract  of  his  doctfine — 
strictly  in  reference  to  our  present  sub- 
ject. Tho  edition  I  use  is  the  third,  that 
of  1646. 

Lord  Herbert  makes  a  fourfold  distribu- 
tion  of  the  human  faculties ; — ^into  NatU' 
ral  Instinct  —  Internal  Sense — External 
Sense — and  the  Discursive  faculty,  (Dis- 
cursus)  p.  37.  These  names  he  employs 
in  significations  often  peculiar  tc  himself. 
Each  of  these  powers  is  the  guarantee  of 
a  certain  class  of  truths ;  and  there  is  given 
no  truth,  which  is  not  made  known  to  us 
through  one  or  other  of  these  attesting 
faculties.  lAit  us  not,  therefore,  be  wise 
beyond  our  powers.  (Ne  $apiamus  ultra 
facultates.) 

But  of  theso  there  is  one  whose  truths 
are  of  a  relatively  higher  order,  as  com- 
manding universal  assent,  and  therefore  of 
i.idubitable  certainty.  This  faculty,  which 
he  calls  Natural  Instinct,  (Instinctus  Na- 
turalis,)  might  with  more  discriminative 
propriety  have  been  styled  Intellectual  In- 
stinct ;  and  it  corresponds,  as  is  manifest, 
with  the  Not/f  of  Aristotle,  the  Intelligen- 
tia  of  the  schoolmen,  and  the  Common 
Sense  of  philosophers  in  general.  Natural 
Instinct  may  be  considered,  either  as  a  fa- 
culty, or  as  the  manifestation  of  a  faculty. 
In  the  former  signification.  Instinct  or  the 
Noetic  faculty  is  the  proximate  instrument 
of  the  universal  intelligence  of  God ;  in 
lact,  a  certain  portion  thereof  ingrafted 
on  the  mind  of  man.  In  the  latter  signi- 
fication. Natural  Instincts  are  those  Catho- 
lic Cognitions  or  Common  Notions,  (»o/y«i 
ivwaim,  notitiae  comrauneSy)  which  exist  in 
every  human  being  of  sound  and  entire 


mind ;  and  with  which  we  are  naturally  or 
divinely  furnished,  to  the  end  that  we  may 
truly  decide  touching  the  objects  with 
which  we  are  conversant  during  the  pre- 
sent life,  (pp.  27,  29, 44.)  These  Instincts 
or  Common  Notions,  he  denominates  also 
Primary  Truths — Common  Principles — 
Received  Principles  of  Demanstratiot^-^ 
Sacred  Principles  agcUnsit  which  it  is  unlaw- 
ful to  contend,  &c.  These  are  so  far  from 
being  mere  products  of  experience  and 
observation,  that,  without  some  of  them, 
no  experience  or  observation  is  possible, 
(pp.  28,  48,  54.)  But,  unless  excited  by 
an  object,  thoy  remain  silent ;  have  then 
a  virtual,  not  an  actual,  existence,  (pp.  39, 
42.)  The  comparison  of  the  mind  to  a 
tabula  rasa  or  blank  book,  on  which  ob- 
jects inscribe  themselves,  must  be  rejected ; 
but  it  may  be  resembled  to  a  dosed  book, 
only  opened  on  the  presentation  of  objects, 
(p.  54.)  The  sole  criterion  by  which  we 
can  discriminate  principles,  natural  or  di- 
vine, is  univerfol  agreement;  though,  at 
the  same  time,  the  higher  and  more  neces- 
sary the  truth,  the  more  liable  is  it  to  be 
alloyed  with  error,  (p.  52.)  Our  Natural 
Instincts  operate  irrationally  ;  that  is,  they 
operate  without  reasoning  or  discursion ; 
and  Reason,  (Ratio,)  which  is  the  deduc- 
tion of  these  common  notions  to  their  lower 
and  lowest  applications,  has  no  other  ap- 
peal, in  the  last  resort,  except  to  them, 
(p.  42.) 

The  primary  truths,  or  truths  of  In- 
stinct, are  discriminated  from  secondary 
truths,  (those,  to  wit,  which  are  not  ob- 
tained without  the  intervention  of  the  Dis- 
cursive faculty,)  by  six  characters. 

lo.  By  their  Priority*  For  Natural  In- 
stinct b  the  first,  Discursion  the  last,  of  our 
faculties. 

2o.  By  their  Independence.  For  if  a 
truth  depend  upon  a  commoir  notion,  it  is 
only  secondary ;  whereas  a  truth  is  pri- 
mary, which  itself  hanging  upon  no  supe- 
rior truth,  affords  dependence  to  a  chain 
of  subordinate  propositions. 

3».  By  their  Universality,  Universal 
consent  is  indeed  the  most  unequivocal  cri- 
terion of  an  instinctive  truth.  The  Par- 
ticular is  always  to  be  suspected  as  false, 
or,  at  least,  as  partially  erroneous ;  where- 
as Common  Notions,  drawn  as  it  were 
from  the  very  wisdom  of  nature,  are,  in 
themselves,  universal,  howbeit,  in  reason- 
ing, they  may  be  brought  down  and  ap- 
plied to  particulars. 

4o.  By  their  Certainty.  For  such  is 
their  authority,  that  he  who  should  call 
them  into  doubt,  would  disturb  the  whole 
constitution  of  things,  and,  in  a  certain 
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sort,  denude  himself  of  his  humanity.  It 
18)  therefore,  unlawful  to  di^ipute  against 
these  principles,  which,  if  clearly  under- 
stood, cannot  possibly  be  gainsaid.  (  Com- 
pare No.  25,  d.) 

6o,  By  their  Necessity.  For  there  is 
none  which  does  not  conduce  to  the  con- 
servation of  man. 

6o.  By  the  Manner  of  their  Formation 
or  Manifestation,  For  they  are  elicited, 
instantaneously  and  without  hesitation,  so 
soon  as  we  apprehend  the  significance  of 
the  relative  objects  or  words.  The  dis- 
cursive understanding,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  in  its  operations  slow  aud  vacillating — 
advancing  only  to  recede — exposed  to  in- 
numerable errors — in  frequent  confliction 
with  sense — attributing  to  one  faculty  what 
is  of  the  province  of  another,  and  not  ob- 
serving that  each  has  its  legitimate  boun- 
daries, transcending  which,  its  deliverances 
are  incompetent  or  null,  (pp.  60,  61.)  * 

36. — Joannes  Cameron,  the  celebrated 
theologian. — De  Ecclesia  iv.,  Op.  ed.  1642, 
p.      .     *  Sensus  Communis  seu  Ratio,'  &c. 

37. — Descartes  proclaims  as  the  lead- 
ing maxim  of  philosophy  a  principle  which 
it  would  have  been  well  for  his  own  doc- 
trine had  he  always  futhfully  applied,  (v. 
p.  749  a.)  '  Certum  autem  est,  nihil  nos 
unquam  falsum  pro  vcro  admissuros,  si 
tantum  iis  assensum  praebeamus  quae  clare 
et  distincte  percipicmus.  Certum,  inquam, 
quia  cum  Deus  non  sit  fallacy  facidtas  per- 
cipiendi,  quam  nobis  dedit  Isive  Lumen 
Naturae'],  non  potest  tendere  in  falsum; 
ut  neque  ctiam  facultas  assentiendi,  cum 
tantum  ad  ea,  quae  clare  i>ercipiuntur,  se 
extendit.  Et  quam  vis  hoc  nulla  ratione 
probaretur,  ita  omnium  animis  a  natura 
impressum  est,  ut  quotics  aliquid  clare 
percipimus,  ei  spent c  asscntiamur,  et  nullo 
mode  possimus  dubitare  quin  sit  verum.' 
Princ.  i.  §  43,  with  §§  30,  45— De  Meth. 

8  4 — Med.  iii.  and  iv Rcsp.  ad  Obj.  ii. 

passim.  What  Descartes,  after  the  school- 
men, calls  the  *  Light  of  Nature*  is  only  an- 
other  term  for  Common  Sense  (see  Nos.  20, 
21,22, 25)  ;  and  Common  Sense  is  the  name 
which  Descartes'  illustrious  disciple,  Fene- 

•  I  was  surprised  to  find  an  eloquent  and  very 
Jast  appreciation  of  Herbert  (for  be  it  is  wbo  is 
referred  to,)  by  a  learned  and  orthodox  thcolo. 
gian  of  Cambridge — Nathaniel  CulvcrwcU,  In 
his  *  Disconrse  of  the  Light  of  Nature/  written 
in  1046,  p.  93.  CulvorwcU  does  not  deserve  the 
oblivion  into  which  bo  has  fallen ;  for  he  is  a 
compeer  worthy  of  More,  Spencer,  Smith,  Cud- 
worth,  and  Taylor — the  illustrious  and  conge, 
nial  band  by  which  that  university  was  illustra- 
U'd,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
centur}'. 


Ion,  subsequently  gave  it.  See  No.  60. 
There  are  sonic  good  observations  on  Des- 
cartes* ZiV?^^  of  Nature,  &c.  in  Gravii  Sped- 
mina  Philosophiae  Veteris,  L.  ii.  c.  16; 
and  in  Regis,  Metaphysique,  L.  i.  P.  i. 
ch.  12,  who  identifies  it  with  consciousness. 
That  Descartes  did  not  hold  the  crude 
and  very  erroneous  doctrine  of  innate 
ideas  which  Locke  toolc  the  trouble  to 
refute,  I  may  have  another  opportunity 
of  more  fully  showing.  *  Nunquam  scripsi 
vel  judicavi  (he  says)  mentem  indigere 
ideis  innatis,  quae  sint  aliquid  diversum 
ab  ejus  facuitate  cogitandi,^  Notae  in 
Programma  (Regii)  §  12. — Compare  §  13 
with  Responsiones  et  Objectiones.  iii.  rr.  6, 
10.  By  innate  ideas  in  general,  Descartes 
means  simply  the  innate  faculty  we  pos- 
sess of  forming  or  eliciting  certain  mani. 
festations  in  consciousness  (whether  of 
necessary  or  contingent  truths)  on  occa- 
sion of,  but  wholly  different  from,  both  the 
qualities  of  the  reality  aftccting,  and  the 
movements  of  the  organism  affected ;  these 
manifestations  or  ideas  being  nothing  else 
than  states  of  the  conscious  substance  it- 
self. On  this  ground  he  occasionally  calls 
the  secondary  qualities  innate  ;  in  so 'far  as 
they  are,  actually,  mere  modes  of  mind, 
and,  potentially,  subjective  predispositions 
to  being  thus  or  thus  modified. 

His  doctrine  in  regard  to  principles, 
when  fully  considered,  seems  identical  with 
that  of  Aristotle,  as  adopted  and  expound- 
ed by  the  schoohoicn ;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  had  he  and  Locke  expressed  them- 
selves  with  the  clearness  and  precision  of 
Scotus,  their  opinions  on  this  subject 
would  have  been  found  coincident  both 
with  each  other  and  with  the  truth. 

38 — Sir  Thomas  Bbown  (Religio 
Medici,  First  Part,  sect.  36.)  has '  Common 
Sense,'  word  and  thing. 

39. — Balzao  in  Le  Barbon,  (Sallengre 
Histoire  de  Pierre  de  Montmaur,  t.  ii.  p.  88, 
and  (Euvres  de  Balzac,)  '  Sens  Commun,' 
word  and  thing. 

40.— CiiANET,  (Traits  de  I'Esprit,  p.  15) 
notices  that  the  t<Tm  Common  Stnse  had 
in  French  a  meaning  different  from  its 
Schohistic  or  Aristotelic  signification, 
'  being  equivalent  to  common  or  unii^ersul 
reason,  and  by  some  denominated  natural 
logic* 

41.-- P.  Irenaeds  a  Sancto  JACOBo,a 
Thomist  philosopher,  and  Professor  of 
Theology  at  Rennes.— Integra  Philosophia, 
1655;  Logica  c.  iv.  sectio  4.  §  2.— In  re- 
ference to  the  question,  *  Quid  sit  habitus 
ille  primorum  prineipiorum  ?  *  he  says — 
'Probabilior  apparet  sententia  dicentium 
habi^um  primorum  prineipiorum  esse  /u- 
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mm  noturale,  sen  naturaliter  inditum  (in-  * 
telloctus  sc.)  .  .  .  Favet  communis  om- 
nium tensus,  qui  diffitcri  nequit  aliqua  esse 
naturaliter  et  seipsis  cognoscibilia ;  ergo 
priucipium  talis  cognitionis  debet  censeri 
signatum  super  nos  naturae  lumen.* 

42. — fiESCALOPiER. — Humanitas  Theo-  ' 
log^ca,  &c.  L.  i.  p.  87. — '  Quid  gravius  in 
sentiendoy  quod  sequamur,  habere  possu- 
musy  quam  constans  naturae  judicium, 
actatum  omnium  cana  sapientia  et  per* 
petuo  sufFragio  eon&rmatum  ?  Possunt 
errare  singuli ;  labi  possunt  viri  sapientes 
sibi  suoquc  arbitrio  permissi;  at  totam 
bomiiiis  naturam  tanta  erroris  contagio 
invadoro  non  potest.  .  .  .  Quod  in  com- 
munibus  hominum  sensibus  positum,  id 
quoque  in  ipsa  natura  situm  atque  fixum 
esse,  vel  ipse  Orator  coram  judice  non  dif- 
fitetur.  [Pro  Cluentio,  c.  6.]  Itaqne  conu 
munis  iWe  setisus,  naturae  certissima  vox 
est ;  immo,  *  vox  Populi,*  ut  trito  fertur 
adagio,  *  vox  Dei.* 

43.  —  Pascal.  —  Pensees  ;  editions  of 
Bossut  and  Renouard. 

a.— Partie  i.  art.  x.  §  4.  (ch.  31  old  edi- 
tions,) *  Toutnotre  raisonnement  se  reduit 
ucedur  au  Sentiment.*  This  feeling  he,  be- 
fore and  after,  calls  *  Sens  Commun.*  Art. 
vi.  §  17,  (ch.  25)— art.  xi.  §  2,  (wanting 
in  old  editions.) 

b— Partie  ii.  art.i.  §  1  (ch  21.)  Speak- 
ing the  doctrine  of  the  Sceptics — '  Nous  n* 
avons  aucun  certitude  de  la  v^rit^  des 
principes  (hors  U  foi  et  la  revelation) 
sinon  en  ce  que  nous  les  sentons  naturelle- 
ment  en  nous.*  ....  And  having  stated 
their  principal  arguments  why  this  is  not 
conclusive,  he  takes  up  the  doctrine  of  the 
Dogmatists. 

'  L*  unique  fort  des  Dogmatistcs,  c'est 
qu'  en  parlant  de  bonne  foi  et  sinc<irement, 
on  ne  pent  douter  des  principes  naturels. 
Nous  connoissons,  disent-ils,  kt  v^rit^,  non 
seulcment  par  raisonnement,  mais  aussi  par 
4>:ntiment,  et  par  une  intelligence  vive  et  lu- 
mineuse;  et  c*est  de  cette  demidre  sorte 
que  nous  connoissons  les  premiers  prin- 
cijies.  C't'St  en  vain  que  le  raisonnement, 
qui  n*y  a  point  de  part,  essaie  de  les  com- 
battre.  Les  Pyrrhoniens,  qui  n*ont  que 
ccla  pour  objet,  y  travaillent  inutilement. 
Nous  Savons  que  nous  ne  ri^vons  point, 
quelque  impuissance  oil  nous  soyons  de  Ic 
prouver  par  raison  [which  he  uses  con- 
vertibly  with  raisonnement.']  Cette  im- 
puissance ne  conclut  autre  chose  que  la 
foiblesse  de  notre  raison,  mais  non  pas 
I'incertitudo  de  toutes  dos  connoissances, 
comme  ils  le  pretendent :  car  la  connois- 
sance  des  premiers  principes,  comme,  par 
exemple,  qu*  il  y  a  espace,  temps,  mouve^ 


ment,  nombre,  mativr^,  est  aussi  fermo 
qu*  aucune  de  celles  que  nos  raisonnemcnts 
nous  donnent.  Et  c'est  sur  ces  connois- 
sances dHnttUigence  et  de  sentiment  qu*  il 
faut  que  la  raison  s*appuie,  et  qu*  elle 
fonde  tout  son  discours.  Jc  sens  qu'  il  y  a 
trois  dimensions  dans  Tespace,  et  que  les 
nombres  sont  iniinis ;  et  la  raison  d^mon- 
tro  ensuite  qu'  il  n'y  a  point  deux  nombres 
carres  dont  Tun  soit  double  de  1'  autre. 
Les  principes  se  sentent;  les  propotU 
tions  se  concluent ;  le  tout  avec  certitude, 
quoique  par  differentes  voies.  £t  il  est  aussi 
ridicule  que  la  rabon  demande  au  senti* 
ment  et  a  V  intelligence  4es  preuves  de  ces 
premiers  principes  pour  y  consent  ir,  qu*  il 
seroit  ridicule  que  VintelUgence  domandat 
a  la  raison  un  sentiment  de  toutes  les  pro- 
positions qu'  elle  demontre.  Cette  im- 
puissance ne  pent  done  servir  qu*  k  humi- 
lier  la  raison  qui  voudroit  juger  de  tout, 
mais  non  pas  a  combattre  notre  certitude, 
comme  s*  il  n*  y  avoit  que  U  raison  cap- 
able de  nous  instruire.  Plut  a  Dieu  que 
nous  n'  en  eussions  au  contraire  jamais 
besoin,  et  que  nous  connussions  toutes 
choscs  par  instinct  et  par  sentiment !  Mais 
la  nature  nous  a  refus6  ce  bien  et  elle  ne 
nous  a  donnc  que  tr^s  pen  de  connoissances 
de  cette  sorte ;  toutes  les  autres  ne  peu- 
vent  etrc  acquises  que  par  le  raisonne- 
mont.*    .     .     . 

'  Qui  d^mclera  cet  embrouillement  ? 
La  nature  confond  les  Pyrrhoniens,  et  la 
raison  confond  les  Dogmatistes.  Que  de- 
viendrez  tous  done,  6  homme,  qui  cherchez 
Totre  veritable  condition  par  votre  raison 
naturelle  ?  Vous  ne  pouvez  fuir  one  de 
ces  sectes,  ni  subsister  dans  aucune. 
Voila  ce  qu'  est  I'homme  k  Tegard  de  la 
verite.' 

44. — La  Chambbe. — Systeraedc  I'Ame, 
L.  ii.  c.  3. — 'Sens  Commun*  word  and 
thing. 

45. — Henbt  More. — Confutatio  Cab- 
bake  ;  Opera  Omnia,  p.  528.  <  Hoc  £x- 
temus  Sensus,  corporeave  Imaginatio  non 
dictat,  sed  Sensus  JnteUectualis,  innataque 
ipfius  mentis  sagacitas,  inter  cujus  no- 
tiones  communes  seu  axiomata,  noematice 
vel  immediate  vera,  supra  numeratum 
est.* — Compare  Epistola  U.  Mori,  ad.  V. 
C.  §  17,  Opera,  p.  117,  and  Enchiridion 
Ethicum,  L.  i.  cc.  4,  5. 

46 Rapin. — Comparaison  de  PUton 

et  d'Aristote,  ch.  vii.  §  11. — <  Ce  consente- 
ment  general  de  tous  les  peuplcs,  est  un 
instinct  de  la  nature  qui  ne  peut  estre 
faux,  estant  si  universel.' 

47. — DuHAMEL. — Philosophia  Burgun- 
diae,  t.  i.  Disp.  ii.  in  Categ.  qu.  4,  art.  2, 
*  Communis  Sensus,*  name  and  thing. 
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48. — Malebranchb.—  Recherche  de  la 
Verit^ — Entretient)  sur  la  Metaphysiquo 
— Traits  de  Morale,  &c.  passim. 

He  holds,  1^,  that  there  is  a  supreme 
absolute  essential  Reason  or  Intelligence, 
an  eternal  light  illuminating  all  other 
minds,  containing  in  itself  and  revealing  to 
them  the  necessary  principles  of  science 
and  of  duty ;  and  manifesting  also  to  us 
the  contingent  existence  of  an  external, 
extended  universe.  This  Intelligence  is 
the  Deity ;  these  revelations,  these  mani. 
festations,  are  Ideas.  He  holds,  2^,  that 
there  is  a  natural  Reason  common  to  all 
men — an  eye,  as  U  were,  fitted  to  receive 
the  light,  and  to  attend  to  the  ideas  in  the 
supreme  Intelligence ;  in  so  lar  therefore 
an  infallible  and  '  Common  Sente.*  But, 
8°,  at  the  same  time,  this  Reason  is  ob- 
noxious to  the  intrusions,  deceptions,  and 
solicitations  of  the  senses,  the  imagination, 
and  the  pasdons ;  and,  in  so  far,  is  per- 
sonal, fallible,  and  factitious.  He  opposes 
objective  knowledge,  'par  id6e,  to  sub- 
jective knowledge,  'par  conscience,'  or 
'  sentiment  interieur.*  To  the  latter  be- 
long all  the  Beliefs ;  which,  when  neces- 
sary, as  determined  by  Ideas  in  the  Su- 
pernal Reason,  are  always  veracious. — It 
could,  however,  easily  be  shown  that,  in  so 
far  as  regards  the  representative  percep- 
tion of  the  external  world,  his  principles 
would  refute  his  theory. — A  similar  doc- 
trine in  regard  to  the  infallibility  and  di- 
vinity of  our  Intelligence  or  Common 
Sense  was  held  by  Bossuet. 

49. — PoiRET. — The  objects  of  our  cog- 
nitions are  cither  things  themselves — re- 
alitiet;  or  the  representations  of  realities, 
their  shadows,  pictures, — ideas.  Realities 
are  divided  into  two  classes;  corporeal 
things,  and  spiritual  things.  Each  of 
these  species  or  object  has  an  appropriate 
faculty  by  which  it  is  cognised.  1®,  Cor-, 
poreal  realities  are  perceived  by  the  ani- 
mal or  sensual  JnUlleci — in  a  word  by 
Sense;  this  is  merely  passive.  2**,  Spi- 
ritual realities — original  truths — are  per- 
ceived by  the  passive  or  receptive  JnteWct 
which  may  be  called  Intelligence  \  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  supersensible.  [This  corre- 
sponds not  to  the  passive  intellect  of  Aris- 
totle, but  to  his  intellect  considered  as  the 
place  of  principles  and  to  Common  Sense ; 
it  coincides  also  with  the  Vernunft  of  Ja- 
cobiand  other  German  philosophers,  but  is 
more  correctly  named.] — These  two  facul- 
ties of  apprehension  are  veracious,  as  God 
is  veracious.  3**,  The  faculty  of  calling 
up  and  complicating  Ideas  is  the  activf^ — 
ideal — reflective  Intellect,  or  human  Reason. 
[This  answers  not  to  the  active  or  efficient. 


but  to  the  discurs've  or  dianoetic,  intellect 
of  Aristotle  and  the  older  philosophers  in 
general,  also  to  the  Verstand  of  Kant, 
Jacobi,  and  the  recent  philosophers  of 
Germany,  but  is  more  properly  denomi- 
nated.! (De  Eruditione  Solida,  &c.  ed.  2. 
Meth.'P.  i.  §  43-50,  and  Lib.  i.  §  4^7, 
and  Lib.  ii.  §  8-8,  and  Def.  p.  468  sq.— 
Cogitationes  Rationales,  &c.  ed.  2.  disc.  pr. 
§  45.  L.  ii.  c.  4.  §  2 — Fides  et  Ratio,  &e. 
p.  28  sq.  p.  81.  sq.  p.  131  sq. — Defensio 
Methodi.  &c.  Op.  post.  p.  113  sq. — (£co- 
nomia  Divina,  L.  iv.  c.  20-25. — Vera  et 
Cognita,  passim.) — <  Innate  principles'  he 
indi£ferently  denominates  '  Instincts.'  (Fi- 
des et  Ratio,  Pr.  pp.  13,  45.— Def.  Meth. 
Op.  post.  pp.  131.  133,  136, 172.— Vindi. 
ciae,  ibid.  p.  602.) 

This  profound  but  mystical  thinker  has 
not  yet  obtained  the  consideration  he  do- 
serves  from  philosophers  and  historians  of 
philosophy; — ^why,  is  sufficiently  apparent. 

60. — BossDET. — (Euvres  in^ditcs,  Lo- 
gique,  L.  iii.  c.  22 — *  Le  Sentiment  de 
genre  humain  est  consider^  comme  la  voix 
de  toute  la  nature,  et  par  consequent  en 
quelque  fa^on,  comme  celle  de  Dieu.  C*est 
pourquoi  la  preuve  est  invincible.' — Alibi. 

61.— Locke.— Essay,  B.  i.  c.  3.  §  4.  *  He 
would  be  thought  void  of  common  sense, 
who  asked,  on  the  one  side,  or  on  the 
other,  went  to  give,  a  reason,  why  it  is  im. 
possible  for  the  same  tiling  to  be  or  [and] 
not  to  be.'  In  other  words — Common 
Sense  or  intellect,  as  the  source,  is  the 
guarantee,  of  the  principle  of  contradic- 
tion.— There  is  hero  a  confession,  the  im- 
portance of  which  has  been  observed  nei- 
ther by  Locke  nor  his  antagonists.  Had 
Locke,  not  relying  exclusively  on  Gas- 
sendi,  prepared  himself  by  a  study  of  the 
question  concerning  the  origin  of  our 
knowledge  in  the  writings  of  previous  phi- 
losophers, more  especially  of  Aristotle,  his 
Greek  commentators,  and  the  Schoolmen 
(see  Nos.  3,  10,  20,  21,  22,  25,  26,  &c.)  ; 
and  had  he  not  been  led  astray  in  the  pur- 
suit of  an  ignis  fatuus,  in  his  refutation,  I 
mean,  of  the  Cartesian  theory  of  Innate 
Ideas,  which,  certainly,  as  impugned  by 
him,  neither  Descartes,  nor  the  represen- 
tativps  of  bis  school,  ever  dreamt  of  hold- 
ing ;  he  would  have  seen,  that  in  thus  ap- 
pealing to  common  sense  or  intellect,  he 
was,  in  fact,  surrendering  his  thesis — that 
all  our  knowledge  is  an  educt  from  expe- 
rience. For  in  admitting,  as  he  here  virtu- 
ally does,  that  experience  must  ultimately 
ground  its  procedure  on  the  laws  of  intel- 
lect, he  admits  that  intellect  contains  prin- 
ciples of  judgment,  on  which  experience 
being  dependent,  cannot  possibly  be  their 
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precursor  or  their  causp.  Coiupare  Locke's  . 
language  with  that  of  the  intellectualist,  ; 
Price,  as  given  in  No.  78.     They  are,  in 
substance,  identical. — What  Locke  here  ' 
calls  Common  Sense,  he  elsewhere  by  ano-  i 
ther  ordinary  synonyme  denominates  In-  . 
tvition  (B.  iv.  c.  2.  §  1,  c.  3.  §  8  et  a-  | 
libi) ;  also  S*.f/'evidetice  (B.iv.  c.  7.  §  1. sq.) 
As  1  have  already  observed,  had  Descartes  | 
and  Locke  expressed  themselves   on  the  ' 
subject  of  innate  ideas  and  principles  with 
due  precision,  the  latter  would  not  so  have 
misunderstood  the  former,  and  both  would 
have  been   found  in  harmony  with  each 
other  and  v^ith  the  truth. 

52— Bentlet.— Quoted  by  Reid,  L  P. 
p.  423  a.    '  Common  Sense/  word  and  thing. 

53. — Skrjeant,  Locke's  earliest  anta- 
gonist.—  Solid  Philosophy  Asserted,  p. 
2<>6. — *  These  ideas  of  Act  and  Power  are 
so  natural  that  common  sense  forces  us  to 
ai^know ledge  them.'  &c.     So  alibi. 

53.* —  Abercrombt.  —  Fur  Acaderai- 
cus,  Secit.  2,  30. — *  Communis  hominum 
Scnsvtf^ — name  and  thing. 

54. —  Leibnitz. —  This  great  philo- 
sopher held  a  doctrine,  on  the  point  in 
question,  substantially  corresponding  to 
that  of  Aristotle,  the  Schoolmen,  and  Des- 
cartes. It  is  most  fully  evolved  in  his 
posthumous  work  the  Nouveaux  Essais; 
uhich  I  refer  to  in  the  original  edi- 
tion by  Raspe Leibnitz  admitted  innate 

truths,  which  he  explains  to  be  cognitions 
not  actually,  but  only  virtually,  existent 
in  the  mind,  anterior  to  experience ;  by 
which  they  are  occasioned,  excited,  re- 
gistered, exemplitiod,  and  manifested,  but 
not  properly  caused  or  contributed,  or  their 
infallibility  and  eternal  certainty  demon- 
strated, (pp.  5,  6, 37.)  For,  as  necessary  to 
bethought,  and  therefore  absolutely  univer- 
sal, they  cannot  be  the  product  of  sense,  ex- 
perience, induction ;  these  at  best  being 
only  competent  to  establish  the  reUtively 
general,  (pp.  5,sq. 36,116.)  See abo  Opera 
by  Dutcns,  t.  v.  p.  358  and  t.  vi.  p.  274. 
These  truths  are  consequently  given  '  as 
natural  habitudes,  that  is,  dispositions,  ap- 
titudes, preformations,  active  and  pas- 
sive, which  render  the  intellect  more  than 
a  mere  tabula  rasa,'  (p.  62.)  Truths  thus 
innate  are  manifested  in  two  forms;  either 
as  Instincts,  or  as  the  LiffJit  of  Nature,  (p. 
48.)  But  both  become  known  to  us  a& 
facts  of  consciousness,  that  is,  in  an  im- 
mediate, internal  experience ;  and  if  this 
experience  deceive  us,  we  can  have  no  as- 
surance of  any  truth,  be  it  one  of/act,  or 
be  it  one  of  reason,  (p.  197.) — Leibnitz's 
Natural  L  ght  and  Instinct  are,  together, 
equivalent  to  Common  Sen»e. 


56. — ToLANn. — Christianity  not  Mys- 
terious, Sect.  i.  ch.  i.  p  9.  *  Common 
Sense,  or  Reason  in  general'  See  Leibnitz 
(Opera,  t.  v.  p.  143.)  This  testimony  be- 
longs perhaps  rather  to  the  third  signi- 
fication of  the  term. 

56.— Christian  TnoMAsius  gave  'Fun- 
damenta  Juris  Naturae  et  Gentium  ex  Sensu 
Communi  deducta ;'  and  in  his  introduc- 
tory cliapter,  §  26,  he  says — '  Rogo  ut 
considerent,  quod  ubique  mihi  posuerim 
sequi  sensum  communem,  atqbe  non  stabi- 
lire  intenderim  sententias,  quae  multis 
subtilibus  abstraction! bus  opus  habent,  sed 
quarum  veritatem  quilibet,  si  modo  paulu- 
lum  attentior  esse  velit,  infra  se  sentiu* 
Compare  also  his  Philosophia  Aulica.  c. 
V.  §§  26.  35. 

57. — Ridiger,  in  1769  published  his 
work  '  De  Sensu  Veri  et  Falsi.*  By  this 
he  does  not,  however,  designate  the  Com- 
mon Sense  of  mankind  as  a  natural  prin- 
ciple, but  the  dexterity,  'qua  quid  in  una- 
quaque  re  sit  verum,  faisumve,  sentire 
quearaus.' 

58. — Fbderlin. — De  genuina  ratione 
probandi  a  consensu  gentium  existentiam 
Dei.  — '  Haeo  est  praccipui  argumenti 
facies: — Ad  cujuscunque  rei  existentiam 
agnoscendam  mentes  humanae,  [ab  in- 
stinctu  naturcUi,  to  wit,  as  he  frequently 
states]  peculiarem  habent  incliuationero, 
ea  vere  existit,*  &c,  p.  28. 

59  — A.  Turret INU8. — Cogitationes  et 
Disputationes  Theologicae,  Vol.  i.  p.  43, 

sq. 

'  Db  Sensu  Cohmuki. 

§  XV.  Religio  sejisum  communem  sup- 
ponit;  nee  enim  tr  uncos,  aut  brut  a,  aut 
ebrios  aut  mente  captos,  sed  homines  sui 
compotes,  alloquitur. 

§  xvi.  In  artibus  omnibus  atque  disci- 
plinis,  non  modo  licet,  sed  et  necesse  est 
adhibere  sensum  communem,  Quis  capiat 
earn  solam  artem,  eam  solam  disciplinam, 
quae  omnium  praestantissima  est,  sensns 
communis  usum  adimere  ? 

§  xvii.  Nisi  supponatur  sensus  com- 
munis, nulla  fides,  nulla  religio,  consist  ere 
potest:  Etenim,  quo  organo  res  sacras 
percipimus,  verasque  a  falais,  aequas  ab 
iniquis,  utiles  a  noxiia,  dignoscimns,  nisi 
ope  senstts  communis  ? 

§  xviii.  Quomodo  gentes  notitiam  Dei 
habuerunt,  nisi  ope  sensus  communis  ? — 
Quid  est  '  Lex  in  cordibus  scripta,'  de 
qua  Paulus  (Rom.  ii.),  nisi  ipsemet  s  nsus 
commtmis,  quatenus  de  moribus  pronun- 
tiat? 

§  xix.  Divinitas  Scripturae,  quibui  ar* 
gumentis  probari  potest,  nisi  argumentia 
e  sensu  communi  dopromptis  ? 
3d 
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§  XX.  Sensus  Scripturae,  quibus  regulis 
erui  potest,  nisi  regulis  a  sensu  eommunt 
subministratis  ? 

S  xxL  Scriptura  perpetuo  provocat  ad 
tensum  communtm :  etenim  quotiescun- 
que  ratiocinatur,  toties  supponit  tensum 
cammunem  esse  in  nobis,  et  sensu  communi 
utendum  esse. 

§  zxii.  In  syllogismts  theologicis  pone 
omnibus,  quisnescit  praemissarum  alteram, 
imo  saepissme  utramque,  a  s  nsu  eommunt 
desumptam  esse  ? 

§  zxiii.  Divinae  reracitati  non  minus 
repugnat,  sensum  communem  nos  fallere, 
quam  Scripturam  Sacram  aliquid  &Isum 
docere  ;  etenim  sensus  commtmit  non  minus 
opus  Dei  qiiam  Scriptura  Sacra. 

§  xxiv.  Pessimum  est  indicium,  cum  ali- 
quis  non  vult  de  suis  placitb  ex  sensu 
communi  judicari. 

§  XXV.  Nullus  est  error  magis  noxius, 
magisque  Religion!  injurius,  quam  is  qui 
statuit,  Religion!  credi  non  posse,  quin 
sensui  communi  nuntius  mittatur. 

§  xxt!.  Nulla  datur  major  absurditas, 
quam  ea  quae  nullis  non  absurditatibus 
portam  aperit,  quaeque  ad  cas  revincendas 
omnem  praecludit  viam:  atque  talis  est 
eorum  sontentia,  qui  nolunt  sensitm  com- 
munf.m  adhiberi  in  Religione. 

§  xxvii.  Quae  hactenusdiximusdeMn^u 
eommunt,  a  ncminc,  ut  quidem  putamus, 
Improbabuntur :  at  si  loco  Sensus  Com- 
munis, Toccm  RaJtionis  subjiciamus,  mult! 
illico  capcrata  fronte  et  torvis  ocolis  nos 
adspiciont.  Quid  ita  ?  cum  sensus  com- 
munis, lumen  naturals,  et  ratio,  unum 
idemque  sint.' 

60.  —  Fenelon.  —  De  1'  Existence  de 
Dieu.  Partie  ii.  ch.  2. — '  Mais  qu'  est-ce 
que  le  Sens  Commun  f  N'  est-ce  pasf  les 
premieres  notions  que  tous  les  hommes 
ont  ^galcment  des  memes  choses  ?  Ce 
Sens  Commun  qui  est  toujours  et  par-tout 
le  mdme,  qui  pr6vient  f  tout  examen,  qui 
rend  V  examen  mcme  de  certaines  ques- 
tions  ridicule,  qui  reduit  V  homme  d  ne 
pouYoir  douterf  quelque  effort  qu'  il  fit 
pour  se  mettre  dans  un  vrai  doute;  ce 
Sens  Commun  qui  est  celui  de  tout 
homme  ;  ce  Sens,  qu!  n'  attend  que  d'etre 
consult^,  qui  se  montre  au  premier  coup- 
d*G&iI,  et  qui  decouvre  aussitot  1*  evidence 
ou  r  absurdity  de  la  question  ;  n*  est-ce 
pas  ce  que  j'  appcUe  mes  id6es  ?  l^s 
voila  done  ccs  id^  cs  ou  notions  gen^rales 
que  jene  puis  ni  contredire  ni  examiner, 
suivant  lesquelles  au  contraire  j'  examine 
et  j«  decide  tout ;  en  sort  que  je  ris  au 
lien  de  r^pondre,  toutcs  les  fois  qu*  on  me 
propose  ce  qui  est  clairement  oppos^  4  ce 
(iue  ces  id^es  immuables  me  representent. 


'  Ce  principe  est  constant,  et  il  n'y  au. 
roit  que  son  application  qui  pourroit  etre 
fautive :  c'  est  a-dire  qu'  il  &ut  sans  hesi- 
ter  suivre  toutes  mes  idies  claires ;  mais 
qu'  il  faut  bien  prendre  garde  de  ne 
prendre  jamais  pour  idee  clsir  celle  qui 
renferme  quelque  chose  d'  obscur.  Anssi 
veux-je  suivre  exactement  cette  regie  dans 
les  choses  que  je  vais  moditer.* 

Common  Sense  is  declared  by  Fenelon 
to  be  identical  with  the  Natural  Light  of 
Descartes.  See  No  37.  The  preceding 
passage  is  partly  quoted  by  Reid  from 
a  garbled  and  blimdering  translation,  (p. 
424.)  The  obeli  mark  the  places  where 
the  principal  errors  have  been  committed. 
Like  Melanchthon,  Reid,  kc,  (Nos.  25, 
79,)  Fenelon  calls  what  is  contrary  to 
common  sense,  the  absurd. 

61. — Shaftesbury. — Quoted  by  Reid, 
I.  P.  p.  424  a.,  '  Common  sense,*  word 
and  thing. 

62  — D* Aguessbau. — Meditations  Me- 
taphysiques,  Med.  iv.  (Euvres,  4o  t  xi.  p. 
127. — *  Je  m*  arreto  done  a  ccs  deux  prin- 
cipes,  qui  sont  comme  la  conclusion  gene- 
rate de  tout  ce  que  je  viens  d'  etablir  sor 
r  assurance  oii  1'  homme  pent  etre  d' 
avoir  decouvert  la  verite. 

'  L*  un,  que  cet  ^tat  de  certitude  n'  est  en 
lui-meme  qu'  un  sentiment  ouune  conscienos 
interieure. 

*  L'  autre,  que  les  trois  causes  que  j*  en 
eu  distinguees  se  reduissent  encore  i  un 
autre  sentiment, 

*  Sentiment  simple,  qui  se  prouYe  lui- 
meme  conune  dans  ces  v^ritos,/  exists,  je 
pense,  je  veux,  je  suis  libre,  et  que  je  puis 
appellor  un  sentiment  de  pure  conscience. 

*  Sentiment  justifi^,  ou  sentiment  de 
r  evidence  qui  est  dans  le  chose  m£me,  ou 
de  cette  proposition,  que  tout  ce  qui  est 
evident  est  vrai,  et  je  V  appellerai  un 
sentimetU  d*  evidence, 

*  Enfin,  sentiment  que  pent  aussi  etre 
appellc,  un  sentiment  justifie  par  le  poids 
du  temoignage  qui  1'  excite,  et  qui  a  pour 
fondement  une  evidence  d'  autorite.  Jo 
r  appellerai  done  par  cette  raison,  le  senti- 
ment d'  une  autoriU  ^Idente* 

62.*— Berkeley Quoted  by  Reid,  I. 

P.  pp.  283,  284 ;  compare  p.  423  a. 
'  Cuinmon  Sense,*  name  and  reality. 

63. — Buffier's  *  Traite  des  I  remi^rei 
V6ritez '  was  first  published  in  1717,  his 
•  Elemens  de  Metaphysique*  in  1724.  If 
we  except  Lord  Herbert's  treatise  *De 
Veritate,'  these  works  exhibit  the  first  re- 
gular and  comprehensive  attempt  to  found 
philosophy  on  certain  primary  truths,  given 
in  certain  primary  sentiments  or  feelings. 
These  feelings,  and  the  truths  of  which 
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they  are  the  sources,  lie  distinguishes  into 
two  kinds.  One  is  Internal  Feeling  (sen- 
timent  intimo),  the  self-consciousness  of 
our  existence,  and  of  what  passes  in  our 
minds.  By  this  he  designates  our  convic- 
tion of  the  facts  of  consciousness  in  them- 
selves,  as  merely  present  and  ideal  pheno- 
mena. But  these  phaenoraena,  as  we  have 
seen,  (p.  743  sq.)  testify  also  to  the  reality 
of  i^ hat  lies  beyond  themselves  ;  and  to  oiu* 
instinctive  belief  in  the  truth  of  tliib  testi- 
mony, he  gives,  by  perhaps  an  arbitrary 
limitation  of  words,  the  name  of  common 
natural  feding  (sentiment  commun  de  la 
nature),  or,  employing  a  more  familiar 
expression,  Common  Sense  (sens  commun.) 
— Buiiier  did  not  fall  into  the  error  of  Mr 
Stewart  and  others,  in  holding  that  we 
have  the  same  evidence  for  the  objective 
reality  of  the  external  world,  as  we  have 
for  the  subjective  reality  of  the  internal. 
'  If,'  he  says,  *  a  man  deny  the  truths  of 
internal  feeling ,  he  is  self-contradictory  ; 
if  he  deny  the  truths  of  common  sens^,  he 
is  not  self-contradictory — he  is  only  mad.' 

Common  Sense  he  thus  defines : — '  J'en- 
tens  done  iei  par  le  Sens  Commun  la  dis- 
position que  la  nature  a  mise  dans  tous  les 
hommes  ou  manifestment  dans  la  plupart 
d'  entre  eux  ;  pour  leur  faire  porter,  quand 
ils  ont  ateint  1*  usage  de  la  raison ;  an 
jugcment  commun  et  uniformc,  sur  dea  ob- 
jets  diferens  du  sentiment  intime  de  leur 
proprc  perception;  jugemcnt  qui  n'  est 
point  la  consequence  d'aucun  principe  in- 
terieur.* — Prem.  Ver.  §  33.  And  in  his 
'  Metaphy  sique/ — *  Le  sentiment  qui  est  ma* 
nifestement  le  plus  commun  aux  hommes 
de  tous  les  temps  et  de  tous  les  pays, 
quand  ils  ont  ateint  Tusage  de  la  raison,  et 
des  choses  sur  quoi  ils  portent  leur  juge- 
ment.*  §  67. 

He  then  gives  in  both  works  not  a  full 
enumeration,  but  examples,  of  First  Truths 
or  sentiments  common  to  all  men.  These 
are  more  fully  expressed  in  the  'Metaphy- 
sique,*  from  which  as  the  later  work,  and 
not  noticed  by  Reid  (p.  467  b),  I  quote, 
leaving  always  the  author's  orthography 
intact. 

'  1.  II  est  quelque  chose  qui  existe  hors 
de  moi ;  et  ce  qui  existe  hors  de  moi,  est 
autre  que  moi. 

2.  11  est  quelque  chose  quo  j'apelle  ame, 
fsprity  pens^e,  dans  les  autres  hommes  et 
dans  moi,  et  la  pens^  n'est  point  ce  qui 
s'apelle  corps  ou  matiere. 

3.  Ce  qui  est  connu  par  le  sentiment  ou 
par  Texperience  de  tous  les  hommes,  doit 
etre  re9U  pourvrai;  et  on  n'en  pent  dis- 
convenir  sans  se  brouiller  avec  le  sens  com- 
mun.*— §  78. 


[These  three  he  calls  '  veritez  externes, 
qui  soient  des  sentiments  communs  a  tous 
les  homm»s.'  The  third  is  not  given  in 
the  *  Traite  des  Premieres  Veritez.'J 

4.  11  est  dans  les  hommes  quelque  chose 
qui  s*apello  raison  et  qui  est  opose  a  Vex- 
travagance ;  quelque  chose  qui  s*apello 
prudence,  qui  est  opose  a  Vimprudence ; 
quelque  chose  qui  s'apelle  liberie,  opos^  a 
la  necessity  d*  ogir. 

5.  Ce  qui  r^unit  un  grand  uombre  de 
parties  diferentes  pour  un  eflfet  qui  revient 
regulierement,  ne  sauroit  ^tre  le  pur  effet 
du  hazard ;  mais  c'cst  Tefiet  de  ce  que  nous 
apellons  une  intelligence. 

6.  Un  fait  ateste  par  un  tri^s  g^and  nom- 
bre  de  gens  sensez,  qui  assurent  en  avoir 
et^  les  temoins,  ne  pent  sensement  ttre 
revoqu^  en  doute.'  §  82. 

These  examples  are  uot  beyond  the  reach 
of  criticism. 

In  the  Treatise  on  First  Truths  he  gives 
a  statement  and  exposition  of  their  three 
essential  characters.  The  etaUm  nt  is  as 
follows : — 

*1.  Le  premier  de  ces  caractt^res  est, 
qu'elles  soient  si  claires,  que  quand  on  ou- 
treprend  de  les  prouver,  ou  de  lesataquer, 
on  ne  le  puisse  faire  que  par  des  proposi^ 
tions,  qui,  manifestement,  ne  sont  ni  plus 
clairs  ni  plus  certaines. 

2.  D  etre  si  universelleracnt  revues  par- 
mi  les  hommes  en  tous  tems,  en  tous  lieux, 
et  par  toutes  sortes  d'esprits;  que  ceux 
qui  les  ataquent  se  trouveut  dans  le  genre 
humain,  etre  manifestement  moins  d'un 
contre  cent,  ou  mSme  centre  mille. 

3.  D'etre  si  fortement  imprimees  dans 
nous,  que  nous  y  conformions  notre  con- 
duite,  malgr^  les  raiinemens  de  ceux  qui 
imaginent  des  opinions  contraires  ;  et  qui 
eux*memes  agissent  conform^ment,  nou  a 
leurs  opinions  imaginCes,  mais  aux  pre- 
mieres veritez  universellement  revues.— - 
§  51-52.     Compare  Alexander,  n.  10  a.* 


•  We  are  now  only  considering  the  natural 
data  of  conacioosness  in  tlieir  most  catliolic  re- 
lations, — and  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  de- 
scend to  any  discussion  of  them  in  a  subordinate 
point  of  view.  But,  though  alluding  to  matters 
beyond  our  present  purpose,  I  cannot  refrain 
from  doing,  by  the  way,  an  act  of  Justice  to  this 
acute  pliilosopher,  to  whom,  as  to  Gassendi, 
his  countrymen  have  never,  I  thinic,  accorded 
the  attention  he  deserves. 

No  subject,  perhaps,  in  modern  speculation, 
has  excited  an  intenser  intorcst  or  more  vehe- 
ment controversy,  than  Rant's  famous  distiuc- 
tion  of  Analylic  and  Synthetic  judgpunts  a  priori, 
or,  as  I  think  they  might  with  far  less  of  anibi. 
guity  be  denominated,  Ejci*lieativc  and  iimplio- 
ttcf  judgments.    The  inU'Vciit  iu  the  diatinctiou 
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1  should  not  have  deemed  it  necessary 
to  make  any  comment  on  Buffier*s  doc- 
trine of  Common  Sense,  were  it  not  that  it 
is  proper  to  warn  my  readers  against  the 


Itself  was  naturally  extended  to  its  history. 
The  records  of  past  philosophy  were  again  ran- 
sacked; and,  for  a  uioment,  it  was  thought,  that 
the  l*russian  sage  had  been  forstalled,  in  the 
Yery  groundwork  of  his  system,  by  the  Megaric 
Stilpo.  But  the  originality  (I  say  nothing  of 
the  truth)  of  Kant's  distinction  still  stands  un- 
touched ;  the  originality  of  its  author,  a  very 
different  question,  was  always  above  any  rea- 
sonable doubt.  Kant  himself  is  disposed,  in. 
deed,  to  allow,  that  Locke  (B.  iv.  ch.  3.  §  9,  sq.) 
h%d,  perhaps,  a  glimpse  of  the  ^scrindnation; 
but  looking  to  the  place  referred  to,  this  seems, 
on  the  part  of  Kant,  an  almost  gratuitous  con- 
cession. Locke,  in  fact,  came  far  nearer  to  it  in 
another  passage  (B.  i.  ch.  2,  §|  19, 20);  but  there 
although  the  examples  on  which  the  distinction 
could  have  been  established  are  stated,  and 
even  stated  in  contract,  the  principle  was  not 
apprehended,  and  tho  distinction,  consequently, 
permitted  to  escape. 

But  this  passage  and  its  instances  seem  to 
have  sugfi^csted,  what  was  overlooked  by  Locke 
himself,  to  Bufflcr;  who  although  his  name  has 
not,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  ever  yet  been  men- 
tioned in  connexion  with  tlds  subject,  may 
claim  the  honour  of  having  been  the  first  to  re- 
cognize,  to  evolve,  and  oven  to  designate,  this 
celebrated  distinction,  almost  as  precisely  as 
the  philosopher  who  erected  on  it  so  splendid 
an  edifice  of  speculation.  I  cannot  now  do 
more  than  merely  indicate  the  fart  of  the  onti. 
cipation;  mentioning  only  that,  leaving  to  Kant's 
analytic  Judgment  its  previous  title  of  idetitical, 
Bufficr  preoccupies  Kant's  designation  of  <yn. 
tKetie  in  that  of  conjnnctiv*  (or  logical;  Judgment, 
which  ho  himself  proposes.  Those  interested 
in  the  question  will  find  the  exposition  in  the 
*  V^ritcz  do  Consequence,'  Log.  ii.  Art.  xxi. 

I  may  further,  however,  when  on  this  mat- 
ter, notice,  that  before  Kant,  another  philoso- 
pher had  also  signalised  the  same  distinction. 
I  rofrr  to  Principal  Campbell  of  Aberdeen,  iu 
the  chapter  on  intuitive  evidence,  of  his  Philo- 
Bophy  of  Rhetoric  (B.  \.  c.6  8.  1.  P.  l.>— first 
published  in  1776,  and  therefore  four  years 
prior  to  the  Critique  on  l»uro  Reason;  for  the 
distinction  In  question  is  to  be  found,  at  lean 
explicitly,  neither  in  the  treatise  *  Ueber  die 
Evidcnz,'  nor  in  the  Dissertation  'Dc  Mundi 
Scnsibills  atque  Intelligibilis  foniia  et  princi- 
piis,'  which  appeared  In  17G3  and  1770.  But 
Campbell  nianifostly  only  rrpo.its  Buflier,  (with 
whose  works  he  was  intimately  acquainted,  and 
firom  which  he  frequently  l»orrows,;  and  with 
Inferior  precision;  so  that,  if  we  may  respect 
the  shrewdness,  which  took  note,  and  appre- 
elated  the  Talue,  of  tho  observation,  we  nmst 
condemn  the  disingeiiuity  which  palmed  it  on 
the  world  an  his  own.  Campbell's  doctrine,  I 
may  finally  observe,  attracted  the  attention  of 
Mr  Stewart  {K\.  ii.  p.  32  sq.);  but  he  was  not 
aware  either  of  its  relation  to  Bufficr  or  of  its 
bearing  upon  Kant. 


misrepresentations  uf  the  anonymous  En^ 
lish  translator  of  his  Treatise  on  Primar 
Truths;  for  not  only  have  these  neve 
been  exposed,  but  Mr  Stewart  has  b( 
stowed  on  that  individual  an  advcntitioi 
importance,  by  lauding  his  ^acuteuess  an 
intelligence,'  while  acquiescing  in  his  *« 
vere  but  just  animadversions'  on  Dr  Beal 
tie.  (Elements  vol.  ii.  c.  1,  sect.  3,  p.  8' 
89,  2  ed.) 

Buffier  does  not  roiluce  Reason  (whic 
he  employs  for  the  complement  uf  oi 
higher  faculties  in  general)  to  Reasoning 
he  does  not  contra-distinguish  Comma 
Sense  from  Reason,  of  which  it  is  cot 
stitueiit;  but  while  he  views  the  forme 
as  a  natural  sentiment,  he  views  it  as 
sentiment  of  our  rational  nature ;  and  h 
only  requires,  as  the  condition  of  the  exei 
cise  of  common  sense  in  particular,  tli 
actual  possession  of  Reason  or  undei 
standing  in  general,  and  of  the  object  n 
quisite  to  call  that  Reason  into  use.  Con 
mon  Sense,  on  Buffier's  doctrine,  is  thi 
the  primary,  si>ontaneous,  unreasoiiin| 
and,  as  it  were,  instinctive,  energy  of  oi 
rational  constitution.  Compare  Pr.  Ve 
§§  41,  66—72,  93.  Met.  §§  65,  72,  73. 

The  translator  to  his  version,  which  ai 
peared  in  1780,  has  annexed  an  ekborat 
Preface,  tlie  sole  purport  of  which  is  t 
inveigh  against  Reid,  Beattie,  and  Oswal 
— more  especially  the  two  last — for  i 
once  tUaling  and  tpoiling  the  doctrine  \ 
the  learned  Jesuit. 

In  regard  to  the  ipoiUng,  the  translate 
is  the  only  culprit.  According  to  hin 
Buiiier's  '  Common  Sense  is  a  dispositio 
of  mind  not  luitural  but  acquired  by  ag 
and  time,*  (pp.  iv.  xxxiv.)  <  Those  fin 
truths  which  are  its  object  require  exp< 
Hence  and  meditation  to  be  conceived,  an 
the  judgments  thence  derived  are  the  n 
suit  of  exercising  reason,'  (p.  v.)  *  Tl 
use  of  Reason  is  Reasoning  ;'  and  *  Con 
mon  Sense  is  that  degree  of  undcrstanc 
ing  in  all  things  to  which  the  goneralit 
of  mankind  are  capable  of  attaining  I 
the  exertion  of  their  rational  faculty 
(p.  xvii.)  In  fact  Buflfior's/r*'  truths,  c 
his  translator's  showing,  are  last  truths 
for  vhen  *  by  time  we  arrive  at  the  know 
ledge  of  an  infinitude  of  tilings,  and  b 
the  use  of  reason  (i.  e.  by  reasoning 
form  our  judgment  on  ihom^  tlwae  jad^ 
fiunts  are  thn  jut^tly  to  be  considered  i 
first  truths ' .' .' .'  (p.  xviii.) 

But  how,  it  will  be  asked,  does  he  gii 
any  colour  to  so  unparalleled  a  i)ervei 
sion  ?  By  the  very  easy  process  of —  ] 
throwing  out  of  account,  or  pervertinj 
what  his  author  does  say ; — 2^  of  iuterp< 
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lating  what  his  author  not  only  does  not 
say,  but  what  is  in  the  rery  teeth  of  his  as- 
sertions ;  and  3*^  by  fuun^ng  on  these  per- 
versions and  interpolations  as  on  the  au- 
thentic words  of  his  author. 

As  to  the  plagiaritmf  1  may  take  this 
opportunity  of  putting  down,  once  and 
for  ever,  this  imputation,  although  the 
character  of  the  man  might  have  well 
exempted  Reid  from  all  suspicion  of  so 
unworthy  an  act.  It  applies  only  to  the 
*  Inquiry ;'  and  there  the  internal  evi- 
dence is  almost  of  itself  sufficient  to  prove 
that  Reid  could  not,  prior  to  that  publi- 
cation, have  been  acquainted  with  Buf- 
fier's  Treatise.  The  strongest,  indeed 
the  sole,  presumption  arises  from  the  em- 
ployment, by  both  philosophers,  of  the 
term  Common  Sense,  which,  strange  to 
say,  sounded  to  many  in  this  comitry  as 
singular  and  new;  whilst  it  was  even 
commonly  believed,  that  before  Reid  Buf- 
tier  was  the  first,  indeed  the  only  philo- 
sopher, who  had  taken  notice  of  this  prin- 
ciple, as  one  of  the  genuine  sources  of  our 
knowledge.  See  Beat  tie,  n.  82  ;  Camp- 
bell's  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  B.  i.  c.  5, 
part  3;  and  Stewart *s  Account  of  Reid, 
supra,  p.  27  b. 

After  the  testimonies  now  adduced,  and 
to  be  adduced,  it  would  be  the  apex  of 
absurdity  to  presume  that  none  but  Buf- 
fer could  have  suggested  to  Reid  either 
the  principle  or  its  designation.  Here  are 
given /orfy-  ight  authorities,  ancient  and 
modern,  for  the  philosophical  employment 
of  the  term  Common  Sense,  previous  to 
Reid,  and  from  any  of  these  Reid  may  be 
aaid  to  have  borrowed  it  with  equal  jus- 
tice as  from  Buflicr ;  but,  taken  together, 
they  concur  in  proving  that  the  expres- 
sion, in  the  application  in  question,  was 
one  in  general  use,  and  free  as  the  air  to 
all  and  each  who  chose  thus  to  employ 
it. — But,  in  fact,  what  has  not  been  no- 
ticed, we  know,  from  an  incidental  state- 
ment of  Reid  himself — and  this,  be  it 
noticed,  prior  to  the  charge  of  plagiarism, 
— that  he  only  became  acquainted  with  the 
treatise  of  Buflier,  after  the  publication  of 
his  own  Inquiry.  For  in  his  Account  of 
Aristotle's  Logic,  written  and  published 
some  ten  years  subsequently  to  that  work, 
he  says — *  I  have  lateli/  met  with  a  very 
judicious  treatise  written  by  Father  Buf- 
Her,'  ^c,  p.  713,  b.  Compare  also  Intel- 
lectual Powers,  p.  468,  b.  In  this  last 
work,  however,  published  after  the  trans- 
la t ion  of  Buffier,  though  indirectly  de- 
fending the  less  manifestly  innocent  part- 
ners ill  the  accusation,  from  the  charge 
advanced,    his  self-respect  prevents  him 


from  saying  a  single  word  in  bis  own  vin- 
dication. 

64. — Ltons — About  the  year  1720 
was  published  the  first  edition  of  the  fol- 
lowing curious,  and  now  rare,  work  : — 

'  The  Infallibility  of  Human  Judgment, 
its  Dignity  and  Excellence.  Being  a  New 
Art  of  Reasoning,  and  discovering  Truth, 
by  reducing  all  disputable  cases  to  general 
and  self  evident  propositions.  Illustrated 
by  bringing  several  well  known  disputes 
to  such  self-evident  and  universal  conclu- 
sions. With  the  Supplement  answering 
all  objections  which  have  been  made  to  it 
and  the  design  thereby  perfected,  in  prov- 
ing this  method  of  Reasoning  to  be  as 
forcibly  conclusive  and  universal  as  Arith- 
metick  and  as  easie.  Also  a  Dissertation 
on  Liberty  and  Necessity.  The  fourth 
edition.  To  which  b  now  added  a  Post- 
script obviating  the  complaints  made  to  it, 
and  to  account  for  some  things  which  oc< 
curred  to  it  aud  the  author.  By  Mr 
Lyons.   London.     1724.* 

He  gives  (p.  83-94)  '  A  Recapitula- 
tion of  the  whole  work,  being  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  Rationalist  reduced  to  certain 
stated  articles  containing  the  Laws  of 
Reason,  the  Elements  of  Religion,  of 
Morals,  and  of  Politicks ;  with  the  Art  of 
reducing  all  disputes  to  universal  deter- 
minations.' From  these  articles  (twenty- 
three  in  number)  I  extract  the  first  three. 

1.  *  Reason  is  the  distinguishing  ex- 
cellency, dignity,  and  beauty  of  man 
kind. 

2.  '  There  is  no  other  use  of  Reason — 
than  to  judge  of  Good  and  Bad,  Justice 
and  Injustice,  Wisdom  and  Folly,  and  the 
like ;  that  a  man  may  thereby  attain 
Knowledge  to  distinguish  Truth  from 
Error,  and  to  determine  his  Actions  ac- 
cordingly. 

3.  '  This  Reason  is  known  to  us  also  by 
the  names  of  Juifffment,  Light  of  Nature, 
Cvnscience,  and  Common  Sense ;  only 
varying  its  name  according  to  its  different 
uses  and  appearances,  but  is  one  and  the 
same  thing.' 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  is  given  in 
the  maxim — *  Exert  with  JHligen'-e  and 
Fortitude  the  Common  Use  of  Common 
Sense,* 

It  is  probable  that  Lyons  was  not  unac- 
quainted with  the  treatise  of  Turretini. 

65.  —  Amhp.rst. —  Terras  Filius,  No. 
21. — *  Natural  reason  B.nd  common  sense,* 
used  as  convertible  terms. 

66.  — WoLLASTON. — Religion  of  Nature 
Delineated,  (ed.  1721,  p.  23.)  '  They  who 
deduce  the  difTercncc  between  good  and 
evil  from  the  Common  St.nse  of  mankirdy 
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and  certain  principles  t?iat  are  bom  with 
tis,  put,*  &c. 

67. — VuLPiDs  ( Volpi). — Scholae  Duae, 
p.  45.  '  Non  certe  quod  putaret  Aristo- 
teles,  summos  illos  viros  (Parmenidem  et 
Melissum)  tarn  longe  a  cotnmuni  tensu  ab- 
homiisso,  ut  opinar oritur  nullam  esse  om- 
nioo  rerum  dissimilitudinem/  &c. 

68. — Vico  frequently  employs  the  terms 
'eammunis  senstu*  and  'senso  comune*  for 
our  primary  beliefs.  See  his  Latin  and 
Italian  works,  pasdm. 

69.  — WoLFius.— Ontologia,  §  125.— 
'Veritates  ad  tensum  communcm  reduci- 
mus,  dum  in  notiones  resolruntur,  quas 
ad  judicandum  utitur  ipsum  vulgus  imperi- 
turn  natural!  quodam  acumine,  quae  dis> 
tincte  enunciata  maxime  abstracta  sunt,  in 
rebus  obviis  confuse  percipiens.     .     .     . 
Id  ig^tur  in    Philosophia   prima  agimus, 
ut  notiones  quae  confusae  vulgo  sunt,  dis- 
tinctas  reddamus,  et  termini^  generalibus 
enunciemus:   ita   enim  demum  in  disci- 
plinis  caeteris,  quae  sublimia  sunt,  et  a 
cognitionc    vulgi    remota,    ad    notiones 
eidem  familiares  revocare,  sicque  ad  Sen^ 
sum  Communem  reducere  licebit.'  •     .     . 
§  245.     .     .     .    '  Nemo  miretur,  quod 
notiones  primas,  quas  fundamentales  me- 
rito   dixeris,  cum  omnis  tandem  nostra 
cognitio  itsdem  innitatur,  notionibus  vulgi 
con  formes  probcmus.      Mirandum  potius 
esset,  quod  non  dudum  de  reductione  phi- 
losophiae  ad  notiones  communes  cogitave- 
rint    philosophi,  nisi  constaret  singularo 
rcquiri  acumen,  ut,  quid  notionibus  com- 
munibus  insit,  distincte  et  pcrvidere,  et 
verbis   nilnimc  ambiguis  cnunciarc  vale- 
amus,  quod  nonnisi  pcculiari  et  continuo 
quodam   cxcrcitio  obtinetur  in  Psycholo- 
gia  exponcndo.* — See  also  a  curious  letter 
of  Wolf  among  the  *  Epistolae  Physicae' 
of  Krazenstein,  regarding  Common  Sense. 
70. — HuDER. — In   1732  appeared   the 
first  edition  of  Le  Monde  Fou  prefer^  au 
Monde  Sage.    This  treatise  is  anonymous, 
but  known  to  be  the  work  of  Mademoiselle 
Huber.     Its  intrinsic  merit,  independently 
of  its  interest  as  the  production  of  a  I^y, 
might  have    saved   it  from  the  oblivion 
into  which  it  seems  to  have  fallen.— Con- 
sciousness (conscience)   is   considered  as 
the  faculty  of '  uncreated,  primary,  simple, 
and  universal  truths,*in  contrast  to  'truths 
created,  particular,  distinct,    linuted,*  (i. 
pp.  180,  220.)     Consciousness  is  superior 
to  Reasoning;  and  as  primitive  is  above 
all  detinition,  (i.  pp.  103,  130,  140).  *  Les 
veritez  les  plus  simples  sont,  par  leur  re- 
lation avoc  la  verite  primitive  si  fort  au- 
dessus  des  preuves,  qu*  eiles  no  paroisscnt 
douteuses  que  parce  qu*  on  cutrc^pend  de 


les  prouver ;  leur  idee  seule,  on  le  senti- 
ment que  r  on  en  a,  prouve  qu'  elles  exia* 
tent ;  1*  existence  de  la  Conscience,  par 
example,  est  prouve  par  son  laoga^e 
meme;  ellc  se  fait  entendre,  done  elJe 
est;  son  temoignage  est  invariablement 
droit,  done  il  est  infaillible,  done  les  vdri- 
tez  particulidres  qu'  il  adopte  sont  indu- 
bitables,  par  cela  seul  qu'  elles  n'  ont  pas 
besoin  d*  autres  preuves,    (i.  p.  189.) 

71. — Gb  NOV  ESI —  Elementorum  MeUu 
physicae,  Pars  Prior,  p.  94.  In  reference 
to  our  moral  liberty,  he  says — '  Appello  ad 
sensum,  non  plebeiorum  mode,  ne  tantas 
res  judicio  imperitorum  judicari  quis  oppo- 
nat,  sed  philosophorum  maxime,  commu* 
nem,  quem  qui  erroris  reprehendere  non 
veretur,  is  vecors  sit  oportet.'  See  also 
Pars  Altera,  p.  160,  et  alibi. 

72.— Hume.— Quoted  by  Rcid,  p.  424 
b,    *  Common  Sense,*  word  and  thing. 

73. — Ckusiub. — a. — Weg  zur  Gewiss- 
heit,  §  256,  et  alibi.  '  The  highest  prin- 
ciple  of  all  knowledge  and  reasoning  is — 
That  which  toe  cannot  but  think  to  be  true, 
is  true  ;  and  that  which  we  absoluteiy  ean-^ 
not  think  at  all,  [?]  or  cannot  but  think  to 
be  false,  is  false.* 

b. — Entwurf  nothwendigen  Vemunft- 
wahrheiten,  Pref.  2  ed.  *  The  Leibnitio- 
Wolfian  system  does  not  quadrate  with 
the  common  sense  of  mankind  (sensusoom- 
munis.)'  His  German  expression  is  '  ge* 
meiner  Menschensinn.' 

74. — D*Aleiibert  holds  that  philoso. 
phy  is  an  evolution  from,  and  must,  if  le- 
gitimate, be  conformed  to,  the  primary 
truths  of  which  all  men  are  naturally  in 
possession.  The  complement  of  these 
truths  is  'sens  commun.*  Compare  Me- 
langes, t.  iv.  §§  4,  6,  pp.  28,  46  t.  v.  §  76, 
p.  209,  ed.  Amst.  1763. 

75. — Oetinger. — Inquisitio  in  Sensftm 
Communem  et  Rationem,  necnon  utri usque 
regulas,  pro  dijudicandis  philosophorum 
theoriis,  &c.  Tubingae,  1753. — *  Sensus 
Communis' is  defined  (§  11),  *  Viva  et  pe- 
netrans pcrceptio  objector um,  toti  huma- 
nitati  obviorum,  ex  immediato  tactu  et  in- 
tuitu eorum,  quae  sunt  simplicissima,  uti- 
lissima  et  maxime  necessaria,'  &c. — §  18. 
.  .  '  Objecta  Sensus  Communis  sunt  veri- 
tates  omni  tempore  et  loco  omnibus  utiles, 
apprehensu  faciles,  ad  quas  conscrvandas 
Deus  illos  secreto  impulsu  indesinenter 
urgc't,  ut  sunt  nioralia,'  &c.  &c. — So  far, 
so  well.  The  book  however  turns  out  but 
a  vague  and  mystical  farrago.  The  au- 
thor appears  to  have  had  no  knowledge  of 
Buffier's  treatise  on  First  Truths.  Solo- 
mon and  Confucius  are  his  staple  autho- 
rities.     The   former  affords  him  all  his 
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rules;  and  even  nateriaU  for  a  separate 
publication  on  the  same  subject,  in  the 
same  year — *  Die  Wahrheit  des  Setuus 
Communis  in  den  erklaerten  Spruechen 
Suiomonis.*     This  I  hare  not  seen. 

76.  —  EscHENBACH.  —  Sammluug,  &c. 
1756.  In  the  appendix  to  his  translation 
of  the  English  Idealists  Berkeley  and 
Collier,  after  showing  that  the  previous 
attempts  of  philosophers  to  demonstrate 
the  existence  of  an  external  world  were 
inconclusive,  the  learned  Professor  gives 
us  his  own,  which  is  one  of  common  sense. 
— *  Uow  is  the  idealist  to  prove  hb  exis- 
tence as  a  thinking  reality  ?  He  can  only 
say — /  know  that  I  so  exist,  because  I  f.tl 
that  I  so  exist,*  This  feeling  being  thus 
the  only  g^'ound  on  which  the  Idealist  can 
justify  the  conviction  he  has  of  his  exis- 
tence, as  a  mind,  our  author  goes  on  to 
show,  that  the  same  feeling,  if  allowed  to 
be  veracious,  will  likewise  prove  the  ex- 
istence, immediately,  of  our  bodily  organ- 
ism, and,  through  that,  of  a  material 
world,     p.  549-552. 

77. — Gbsner,  prelecting  on  his  'Isa- 
gogo  in  Eruditionem  Universalem,*  §  808, 
speaking  of  Grotius,  says : — '  De  jure  gen- 
tium elcgaiiter  scripsit,  ct  auctor  classicus 
est.  Imprimis,  quod  reprehendunt  impe- 
riti,  laudandum  in  eo  libro  est  hoc,  quod 
omnia  vcterum  auctoruro  locis  ac  testimo- 
nils  probat.  Nam  ita  provocatur  quasi  ad 
totum  genus  humanum.  Nam  si  videmus, 
illos  viros  laudari,  et  aflerri  eorum  testi- 
-nonia,  qui  dicuntur  sensum  communem 
omnium  hominum  habuisse;  si  posted  di- 
caiit,  se  ita  sentire,  ut  illi  olim  scripserint: 
est  hoc  citare  genus  humanum.  Profer- 
untur  enim  illi  in  medium,  quos  omnes 
pro  sapientibus  habuerunt.  Verum  est, 
potest  unusquisque  stultus  diccre:  'Ego 
habeo  sensum  communem:^  sed  sensus 
communis  est,  quod  consensu  humano  dic- 
tum sit  per  ommia  saecula.  Ita  etiam  in 
religione  naturali  videndum  est,  quid 
olim  homines  conununi  consensu  dixerint : 
nee  ea  ad  religionem  ct  tbeologiam  na- 
turaU>m  referenda  sunt,  quae  aliunde  ac- 
cepimus.  Sic  egit  Grotius  in  opere 
pi*aestantissimo.  Ostendit,  hoc  Romano- 
ram,  hoc  Gallorum,  legatos  dixisse ;  hoc 
ab  omni  tempore  fuisse  jus  gentium,  hoc 
est,  illud  jus,  ex  quo  totae  gentes  judicari, 
et  agi  secum.  voluerint.  Sermo  est  de  eo 
jure  quod  toti  populi  et  illi  sapient issimi 
script  ores  nomine  et  consensu  populorum 
tot  or  urn,  pro  jure  gentium  habuerc ;  de 
CO,  quo  gentes  inter  se  tcneantur ;  non 
dv  jure  putative,  quod  unusquisque  sibi 
excogituvit.  Haec  enim  est  labes,  hoc  est 
vitium   saeculi   nostri.  quod   unusquisque 


ponit  principium,  ex  quo  dcducit  dcinde 
ooncliisiones.  Bene  est,  et  laudandi  sunt, 
quod  in  hoc  cavent  sibi,  ut  in  fine  con- 
veniant  in  con?lusionibus;  quod  ex  diversis 
principiis  efiiciunt  easdem  conclusiones : 
Sed  Grotius  provocat  simpliciter  ad  con- 
sensum  generis  humani  et  sensum  comunem.* 

78. — PaicBy  in  his  Review  of  the  prin- 
cipal  Questions  on  Morals,  1  ed.  1758, 
speaking  of  the  necessity  of  supposing  a 
cause  for  every  event,  and  having  stated 
examples,  says — '  I  know  nothing  that  aan 
be  said  or  done  to  a  person  who  professes 
to  deny  these  things,  besides  'referring 
him  to  common  s^^ns^s  and  re<uon,*  p.  35. 
And  again;  'Were  the  question— whether 
our  ideas  of  number,  diversity,  causation, 
proportion,  &c.,  represent  truth  and 
reality  perceived  by  the  understanding,  or 
particular  impressions  made  by  the  object 
to  which  we  ascribe  them  on  our  minds ; 
— were  this,  I  say,  the  question;  would 
it  not  be  sufficient  to  appeal  to  common 
sense,  and  to  leave  it  to  be  determined  by 
every  person^s  private  consciousness  t*  p. 
65.  See  also  2  ed.  p.  81  note ;  *  Common 
sense,  the  faculty  of  self-evident  truths.' 

79. — Reid. — a. — Inquiry,  &c.,  p.  108  b. 
— 'If  there  be  certain  principles,  as  I 
think  there  arc,  which  the  constitution  of 
our  nature  leads  us  to  believe,  and  which 
we  are  under  a  necessity  to  take  for 
granted  in  the  common  concerns  of  life, 
without  being  able  to  give  a  reason  for 
them ;  these  are  what  we  call  the  prin^ 
ciples  of  common  sense  ;  and  what  is  mani- 
festly contrary  to  them  is  what  we  call 
aJbsurdS — See  also  p.  200,  b.  Compare 
Melanchthon  n.  25,  c,  Fenelon,  n.  60, 
Buffier  n.  63. 

b  — Intellectual  Powers,  p.  425,  a.  b.— 
'  It  is  absurd  to  conceive  that  there  can  be 
any  opposition  between  Reason  and  Com- 
mon  Sense.  Common  Sense  is  indeed 
the  first-bom  of  Reason;  and  they  are 
inseparable  in  their  nature. —  We  ascribe 
to  Reason  two  offices  or  two  degrees. 
The  first  is  to  judge  of  things  self-evidefit ; 
[this  is  Intellect,  >oDf.]  The  second  is  to 
draw  conclusions  that  are  not  self-evident 
from  those  that  are ;  fthis  is  Reasoning, 
or  henKucu]  The  &rst  of  these  is  the  pro- 
vince, and  the  sole  province  of  Common 
Sense;  and  therefore  it  coincides  with 
Reason  in  its  whole  extent,  and  is  only 
another  name  for  one  branch  or  one  de- 
groe  of  Reason.' — I  have  already  observed 
that  of  these  offices,  the  former  (Common 
Sense)  might  be  well  denominated  the 
noetic  function  of  Reason,  or  rather  In- 
tellect, and  the  latter  (Reasoning)  its 
dicmoetic  or  discursive.     See  p.  769  b. 
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80. —  HiLLKR. —  Curriculum  Piiiloso- 
phiae,  1765.  Para  iii.  §  34.—<  Sensus  Com- 
munit '  used  in  its  philosophical  meaning. 

81. — Hem BTKRHuiSy '  theBatavian  Pla- 
to,' founds  his  philosophy  on  the  origi- 
ginal  feelings  or  beliefs  of  our  intelligent 
nature,  as  on  ultimate  facts.  Feeling,  or 
the  faculty  of  primitive  intuition  (senti- 
ment,  sensation,  faculty  intuitive)  b  prior 
to  reasomng ;  on  which  it  confers  all  its 
Talidity,  and  which  it  supplies  with  the 
neoessary  conditions  of  its  activity.  It  is 
not  logical  inference  which  affords  us  the 
assurance  bf  any  real  existence ;  it  is  be^ 
luf— 'feeling — the  instinctive  judgment  of 
the  intuitive  faculty,  (This  he  sometimes 
calls  conmion  sense — sens  commun).  De- 
monstration is  the  ladder  to  remoter 
truths.  But  demonstrations  can  yield  us 
information,  neither  as  to  the  ground  on 
which  the  ladder  rests,  nor  as  to  the  points 
on  which  it  is  supported. — Of  his  works, 
see  in  particular,  '  Sophyle'  and  '  Lettre 
sur  r  Homme  et  sea  Rapports/  passim. 

82.— Beattie.— Essay  on  Truth.  1773, 
1.40.  'The  term  Common  Sense  hath, 
in  modern  times,  been  used  by  philo- 
yophers,  both  French  and  British,  to  sig- 
nify that  power  of  the  mind  which  per- 
oeires  truth,  or  commands  belief,  not  by 
progressive  argumentation,  but  by  an  in- 
stantaneous, instinctive,  and  irresistible 
impulse;  derived  neither  from  education 
nor  from  habit,  but  from  nature ;  acting 
independently  of  our  will,  whenever  its 
object  is  presented,  according  to  an  esta- 
blished law,  and  therefore  properly  called 
Sense ;  and  acting  in  a  similar  manner 
upon  all,  or  at  least  upon  a  great  majority 
of  mankind,  and  therefore  properly  called 
Common  Sense* 

I  should  hardly  have  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  quote  Beattie*s  definition  of 
common  sense  any  more  than  those  of 
Campbell,  Oswald,  Fergusson,  and  other 
Scottish  philosophers  in  the  train  of 
Reid,  were  it  not  to  remark  that  Mr 
Stewart,  (Elements,  vol.  ii.  c.  1,  sect. 
3),  contrary  to  his  usual  tone  of  cri- 
ticism, is  greatly  too  unmeasured  in  his 
reprehension  of  this  and  another  passage 
of  the  same  Essay.  In  fact  if  we  dis- 
count the  identification  of  Reason  with 
Reasoning — in  which  Beattie  only  follows 
the  great  majority  of  philosophers,  ancient 
and  modern- -his  consequent  distinction 
of  Reason  from  Common  Sense,  and  his 
error  in  regard  to  the  late  and  limited 
employment  of  this  latter  term,  an  error 
shared  with  him  by  Mr  Stewart,  there  is 
far  more  in  this  definition  to  be  praised 
than  censured.    -The  attack  on  Beattie  by  ' 


the  English  translator  of  Buffier  is  futile 
and  falsie.  Mr  Stewart's  approbation  of 
it  is  to  me  a  matter  of  wonder.  See 
No.  63. 

83 — VoN  Stobchbnau. — Grundsaetxe 
der  Logik,  1774.  Common  Sense  (der 
allgemeine  Menschensinn )  defined  and 
founded  on,  as  an  infallible  criterion  of 
truth,  in  reference  to  all  matters  not  be- 
yond its  sphere. 

84.  —  Stattleb.  —  Dissertatio  Logics 
de  valore  Sensus  Communis,  1780. — A 
treatise  chiefly  in  reference  to  the  proof 
of  the  being  of  a  God  from  the  general 
agreement  of  mankind.  —  See  also  hi^ 
Logica. 

85.  —  Hennekt. —  Aphorismi  philoso* 
phici  Utrecht,  1781. — *  Sensus  community 
sen  sensus  immediatae  evidentiae,  intimns 
est  sensus,'  §  112.  '  Sensus  communis  est  cos 
ct  norma  omnis  veri,*  §  2.  '  Natiura  mor- 
talibus  tribuit  sensum  communem,  qui 
omnes  edocet  quibus  in  rebus  conscntire 
debeant,'  &c.  §  1. 

86 — Rant  is  a  remarkable  confessor 
of  the  supreme  authority  of  natural  be- 
lief; not  only  by  reason  of  his  rare  pro- 
fundity as  a  thinker,  but  because  we  see 
him,  by  a  signal  yet  praiseworthy  incon- 
sequence, finally  re-establishing  in  autho- 
rity the  principle,  which  he  had  originally 
disparaged  and  renounced.  His  theoreti- 
cal philosophy,  which  he  first  developed, 
proceeds  on  a  rejection,  in  certain  re- 
spects, of  the  necessary  convictions  of 
mankind;  while  on  these  convictions  his 
practical  philosophy,  the  result  of  his  ma- 
turer  contempUtions,  is  wholly  established. 
As  Jacobi  well  expresses  it — *  The  Criti- 
cal philosophy,  first  out  of  love  to  science, 
theoretically  subverts  metaphysic  ;  then — 
when  all  is  about  to  sink  into  the  yawning 
abyss  of  an  absolute  subjectivity — it  again^ 
out  of  love  to  metaphysic,  subverts  science,' 
(Werkeii.  p.  44).  The  rejection  of  the 
common  sense  of  mankind  as  a  criterion 
of  truth,  is  the  weakest  point  of  the  spe- 
culative philosophy  of  Kant.  When  he 
says — '  Allowing  idealism  to  be  as  dange- 
rous as  it  truly  is,  it  would  still  remain  a 
scandal  to  philosophy  and  human  reason 
in  general,  to  be  forced  to  accept  the 
existence  of  external  things  on  the  testi- 
mony of  mere  belief,*  (Cr.  d.  r.  V.  Vorr.) : 
yet,  tliat  very  belief  aJone  is  what  makes 
the  supposition  of  an  external  world  in- 
cumbent; and  the  proof  of  its  reality 
which  Kant  attempted,  independently  o*f 
that  belief,  is  now  admitted  by  one  and  all 
of  his  disciples,  to  be  so  inconsequent,  that 
it  may  reasonably  be  doubted,  whether  he 
ever  intended  it   for  more  fl'nn  an  ex- 
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oteric  disclaimer  of  the  esoteric  idoalism 
of  his  doctrine.  But  the  philosopher  who 
deemed  it  '  a  scandal  to  philosophy  and 
human  reason '  to  found  the  proof  of  a 
material  world — in  itself  to  us  a  matter  of 
supreme  indifference — on  belief;  on  be- 
lief, on  feeling,  afterwards  established  the 
proof  of  all  the  highest  objects  of  our  inte- 
rest— God — Free  Will — and  Immortality. 
In  the  character  he  ascribes  to  this  Feel- 
ing and  Belief,  Kant  indeed  erred.  For 
he  ought  to  have  regarded  it,  not  as  a 
mere  spiritual  craving,  but  as  an  imme- 
diate manifestation  to  intelligence  ;  not  as 
a  postulate,  but  as  a  datum ;  not  as  an 
interest  in  certain  truths,  but  as  the  fact, 
the  principle,  the  warrant,  of  their  cogni- 
tion and  reality.  Kant's  doctrine  on  this 
point  is  too  prominent  and  pervading,  and 
withal  too  well  known,  to  render  any 
quotation  necessary  ;  and  I  only  refer  to 
his  Critique  of  Practical  Reason  and  his 
moral  treatises  in  general. — See  also  on 
Kant's  variation  in  this  respect,  among 
others,  Jacobi*s  Introduction  to  his  col- 
lected philosophical  writings  (Werke  vol. 
ii.  p.  3-126),  with  the  Appendix  on 
Transcendental  Idealism  (ibid.  p.  289> 
309)  ;  and  Piatner's  Philosophical  Apho- 
risms (vol  i.  Pref  p.  vi.) ;  to  which  may 
bo  added  Schoppenhauer's  letter  in  Pre- 
face to  the  first  volume  of  Kant's  collected 
works  by  Rosenkrantz  and  Schubert. 

87. — Jacobi.  —  The  philosophy  of  Ja- 
cobi — who  from  the  character  and  profun- 
dity of  his  speculations  merited  and  ob- 
tained the  appellation  of  the  Plato  of 
Germany — in  its  last  and  most  perfect  ex- 
position establishes  two  faculties  immedi- 
ately apprehensive  (vcrnehmend,  wahrneh- 
mend)  of  reality  ;  Smte  of  corporeal  ex- 
istence. Reason  (Vernunft)  of  supersen- 
sible truths.*  Bo!  h  as  primary  are  incon- 
ceivable, being  only  cognitions  of  tho/art. 
Both  are  therefore  incapable  of  definition, 
and  are  variously  and  vaguely  character- 
ised as  revelations,  intuitions,  feelings,  6«- 
liefSf  instinr's. 

The  resistless  belief  or  feeling  of  reality 
which  in  either  cognition  affords  the  sur- 
rogate of  its  truth,  is  equivalent  to  the 


•  Tliis  last  corresponds  to  the  tawf  proper  of 
tho  Greek  philosophers;  and  the  employment 
of  the  tonu  Ueason  in  this  liiuitatton  by  Jacobi 
in  his  l%t(?r  works  (to  which  lie  was  manifestly 
Icil  by  Kant),  is  not  a  fortunate  nomenclatare. 
In  his  earlier  writings  he  doen  not  discriminate 
]lcason  from  Understanding  (Vcrstond),  view- 
in  <;:  it  as  a  faculty  of  mediate  knowledge,  and 
as  opposed  to  Belief,  in  which  Jacobi  always 
held  that  wo  oT>tain  the  revelation  of  all  reality 
—all  original  cognition.     See  pp.  768, 1^. 


'  common  sense  of  Reid.     Reid  was  an  es- 
'  pecial  favourite  with  Jacobi ;  and  through 
'  Jacobi*8  powerful  polemic  we  may  trace 
the  influence  of  the  Scottish  philosophy  on 
the  whole  subsequent  speculation  of  Ger- 
many.    See  Preface. 

a. — Die  Lehre  des  Spinoza,  &c.  1785, 
p.  162.  sq.— Werke,  vol.  iv.  p.  210.  '  Dear 
Mendelsohn,  we  are  all  born  in  belief 
(GUube*),  and  in  belief  we  must  remain, 
as  we  were  all  bom  in  society,  and  in  so- 
ciety must  remain.  How  can  we  strive 
after  certainty,  were  certainty  not  already 
known  to  us  ;  and  known  to  us,  how  can  it 
be.  unless  through  something  which  we  al- 
ready know  with  certainty?  This  leads 
to  the  notion  of  an  immediate  certainty, 
which  not  only  stands  in  need  of  no  proof, 
but  absolutely  excludes  all  proof,  being  it- 
self, and  itself  alone,  the  representation 
(Vorstellungt)  corresponding  with  the 
represented  thing,  and  therefore  having 
its  sufficient  reason  within  itself.  Tho 
conviction,  through  proof  or  demonstra- 
tion, is  a  conviction  at  second  hand ;  rests 
upon  compariiion ;  and  can  never  be  alto- 
gether sure  and  perfect,  if,  then,  all  a«- 
sent,  all  holding  for  true,  ( Fuerwahrhal- 
ten,)  not  depending  on  such  grounds  of 
reasoning,  be  a  belief;  it  follows,  that  the 
conviction  from  reasoning  itself,  must 
spring  out  of  belief,  and  from  belief  re- 
ceive all  the  cogency  it  possesses. 

'  Through  belief  we  know  that  we  have 
a  body,  and  that,  external  to  us,  there  are 
found  other  bodies,  and  other  intelligent 
existences.  A  truly  miraculous  [marvel- 
loust]  revelation !  For  we  have  only  a 
sensation  (Empfinden)  of  our  body,  under 
this  or  that  modification ;  and  whilst  we 
have  a  sensation  of  our  body  thus  modi- 
fied, we  are  at  the  same  time,  aware  or 
percipient,  not  only  of  its  changes,  but 
likewise  of — what  is  wholly  different  from 

*  The  Germans  have  only  this  one  word 
for  philosophical  BelUf  and  theological  Faith. 
Hence  much  scandal,  confusiou,  ar.d  misrepre- 
sentation,  on  its  first  employment  by  Jacobi. 

f  VoTiUUung  in  tills  place  might  perhaps  bo 
rendered  presentation.  But  1  adhere  to  the 
usual  tntbslation;  for  Jacobi  never  seems  to 
have  risen  to  the  pure  doctrine  of  Natural 
Realism. 

X  The  Germans  have  only  one  word,  Wimdtr, 
wuneUrbar,  to  express  mortW  and  mtVacZc,  mar. 
veUous  and  rniraculous.  Hence  often  confusion 
and  ambiguity  in  their  theology.  The  superi. 
ority  wo  havd  over  them  in  the  two  instances 
noticed  in  this  and  tho  penult  notA  is,  how. 
ever,  rare  The  making  perception  a  revtlatioH 
and  not  an  apjtrfhention  of  existence  belongs 
also  to  a  Cosmothetic  Idealism,  struggling  into 
Natural  Realism. 
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mere  sensation,  or  a  mere  thought — we 
are  aware  or  percipient  of  other  real  things, 
and  this  too  with  a  certainty,  the  same  as 
that  with  which  we  are  percipient  of  our 
own  existence ;  for  without  a  Thou  an  /  is 
impossible.     [  ?— See  above,  p.  742  sq.] 

*  We  have  thus  a  revelation  of  nature, 
which  does  not  recommend  merely,  but 
compels,  all  and  each  of  us  to  believe,  and, 
through  belief,  to  receive  those  eternal 
truths  which  are  vouchsafed  to  man.' 

P.  223. — *  V.  We  can  only  demonstrate 
similarities  (coincidences,  conditioned  ne- 
cessary truths)  in  a  series  of  identical  pro- 
positions. Every  proof  supposes,  as  its 
basis,  something  already  established,  the 
principle  of  which  is  a  revelation. 

*  VI.  The  element  of  all  human  know- 
ledge and  activity  is  Belief.* 

P.  103.  (Given  as  an  aphorism  of  Spi- 
noxa) — 'An  immediate  cognition,  consider- 
ed in  and  for  itself,  is  without  representa- 
tion— is  a  Feeling.* — The  three  last  words 
do  not  appear  in  the  original  edition ;  and 
I  cannot  find  their  warrant  in  Spinoza. 

b. — From  the  Dialogue  entitled  'David 
Hume  upon  Belief,  or  Idealism  and  Real- 
ism,' which  appeared  two  years  later 
(1787),  Werke,  vol.  ii.  p.  143,  sq. 

'  /. — That  tilings  appear  a$  external  to 
UH,  requires  no  argument.  But  that  these 
things  are  not  mere  appearances  in  us — 
arc  not  mere  modifications  of  our  proper 
self,  and  consequently  null  as  reprefenta- 
tions  of  aught  external  to  ourselves ;  but 
that,  as  r^presentalions  in  us,  they  have 
still  reference  to  something  really  exter- 
nal and  self- existent,  which  they  express, 
and  from  which  they  are  taken — in  the 
face  of  this,  not  only  is  doubt  possible,  it 
has  been  even  often  satisfactorily  demon- 
strated, that  such  doubt  cannot  be  solved 
by  any  process  of  reasoning  strictly  so  de- 
nominated. Your  immediate  certainty  of 
external  things  would,  therefore,  on  the 
analogy    of  my   Belief,   bo   a  b(ihd  Ctr- 

(After  defending  the  propriety  of  the 
term  Ghiube  employed  by  him  in  his  pre- 
vious writings  (which,  in  consequence  of 
the  word  denoting  in  German  both  posi- 
tive faith  and  general  belief,  had  exposed 
him  to  the  accusation  of  mysticism,)  by 
examples  of  a  similar  usage  of  the  word 
Belie/,  in  the  philosophical  writings  of 
Hume,  Reid,  &c. ;  ho  proceeds  to  vindi- 
cate another  term  he  had  employed — Of- 
fenbaruiipf  revelation.) 

*  /. — In  so  far  as  the  universal  usage  of 
language  is  concerned,  is  there  required 
any  si>ecial  examples  or  authorities  ?     Wo  j 
Riiy  commonly  in    (merman,   that    objects 


offenbaren,  reveal,  i.  e.  manifest,  themsel vet 
through  the  senses.  The  same  expression 
is  prevalent  in  French,  English,  Latin,  and 
many  other  languages.  With  the  partieu- 
lar  emphasis  wMch  I  have  laid  on  it,  this 
expression  does  not  occur  in  Hume; — 
among  other  reasons  because  he  leaves  it 
undetermined,  whether  we  perceive  things 
really  external  or  only  ow  external.  .  .  . 
The  decided  Realist,  on  the  contrary,  who 
unhesitatingly  accepts  an  external  exis- 
tence, on  the  evidence  of  his  senses,  con- 
siders this  certainty  as  an  original  convic- 
tion, and  cannot  but  think,  that  on  this 
fundamental  experience,  all  our  specula- 
tion tooching  a  knowledge  of  the  external 
world,  must  rest — such  a  decided  Real- 
ist, how  shall  he  denominate  the  mean 
through  which  he  obtains  his  certainty  of 
external  objects,  as  of  existences  indepen- 
dent  of  his  representation  of  them  ?  He 
has  nothing  on  which  his  judgment  can 
rest,  except  the  things  themselves — no- 
thing but  the  fact,  that  the  objects  stand 
there,  actually  before  him.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, can  he  express  himself  by  a 
more  appropriate  word,  than  the  word  Re- 
velation.* And  should  we  not  rather  in- 
quire, regarding  the  root  of  this  word, 
and  the  origin  of  its  employment  ? 

*  He. — So  it  certainly  appears. 

'  /. — That  this  Revelation  deserves  to  be 
called  truly  miraculous  [marvellousl  fol- 
lows of  course.  For  if  we  consider  sufii- 
ciently  the  reasons  for  the  proposition — 
"  That  consciousness  is  exclusively  conver- 
sant with  the  modifications  of  our  proper 
self,"  Idealism  will  appear  in  all  its  force, 
and  as  the  only  scheme  which  our  specu- 
lative reason  can  admit.  Suppose,  how- 
ever, that  our  Realist,  notwithstanding, 
still  remains  a  Realist,  and  holds  fast  by 
the  belief  that —  for  example — this  object 
here,  which  we  call  a  table,  is  no  mere 
sensation — no  mere  existence  found  only 
in  us,  but  an  existence  external  and  inde- 
pendent of  our  representation,  and  by  ua 
only  perceived ;  I  would  boldly  ask  him 
for  a  more  appropriate  epithet  for  the  Re- 
velation of  which  he  boasts,  in  as  much  as 
he  maintains  that  something  external  to 
him  is  presented  (sich  darstelle)  to  his 
consciousness.  For  the  presented  exis- 
tence (Daseyn)  of  such  a  thing  external  to 
us,  wc  have  no  other  proof  than  the  pre- 
sented exihtenee  of  this  thing  itself;  and 
we  must  admit  it  to  be  wholly  inconceiv- 
able, how  that  existence  can  possibly  be 
perceived  by  us.  But  still,  as  was  said, 
we  maintain  that  we  do  perceive  it;  main- 


•  This  looks  very  like  Natural  Wcallsm. 
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tain  witii  the  most  assured  conviction,  that 
things  there  are,  extant  really  out  of  us, 
that  our  representations  and  notions  are 
conformed  to  these  external  things,  and 
not  that  the  things  which  we  only  fancy 
external  are  conformed  to  our  representa- 
tions and  notions.  I  ask  on  what  does 
this  conviction  rest  ?  In  truth  on  nothing, 
except  on  a  revelation,  which  we  can  do- 
nominate  no  otherwise  tlian  one  tntly  mi' 
ruculoHs  f  marvellous.]* 

c.  —  Allwilla  Briefsammlung,  1792. 
Werke,  vol.  i.  p.  120. — *  We  admit,  pro 
coeded  AUwill^  freely  and  at  once,  that  we 
do  not  comprehend  how  it  is  that,  through 
the  mere  excitation  and  movement  of  our 
organs  of  sense,  we  arc  not  only  sensitive 
but  sensitive  of  something; — become  aware 
of,  perceive,  something  wholly  different 
from  us ;  and  that  we  comprehend,  least  of 
all,  how  we  distinguish  and  apprehend  our 
proper  self,  and  what  pertains  to  our  in- 
ternal states,  in  a  manner  wholly  different 
from  all  sensitive  perception.  But  we 
deem  it  more  secure  here  to  appeal  to  an 
original  Instinct,  with  which  every  cog- 
nition of  truth  begins^  than,  on  account  of 
that  incomprehensibility,  to  maintain  — 
that  the  mind  can  perceive  and  represent  in 
an  infinitely  various  fashion  not  itself,  and 
not  other  things,  but,  exclusively  and  alone, 
what  is  neither  itstlf,  nor  any  oth^-r  thing ,*  * 

d. — From  the  Preface  to  the  second 
volume  of  his  Works,  forming  the  *  Intro- 
duction to  the  author's  collected  philo- 
sophical writings;*  this  was  published  in 
1815,  and  exhibits  the  last  and  most  au- 
thentic view  of  the  Jacobian  doctrine. 

P.  58  sq *  Like  every  other  system  of 

cognitions,  Pliilosophy  receives  its  Form 
exclusively  from  the  Understanding  ( Ver- 
stand)  as,  in  general,  the  faculty  of  Con- 
cepts (Begriffe).  Without  notions  or 
concepts  there  can  be  no  reconsciousness, 
no  consciousness  of  cognitions,  conse 
quently  no  discrimination  and  comparison, 
no  se[)aration  and  connexion,  no  weigh- 
ing, re  weighing,  estimating,  of  these;  in  a 
word,  no  seizing  possession  (Bositzer- 
greifung)  of  any  truth  whatever.  On  the 
other  hand  the  contents — the  peculiar 
contents,  of  philosophy  are  given  exclu- 
sively by  the  Reason  (Vernunlt),t  by  the 
facufly,  to  wit,  of  cognitions,  independent 
of  sense,  and  beyond  its  reach.  The 
Reason  fashions  no  concepts,  builds  no 
i^^ysteins,  pronounces  no  judgments,   but. 


•  And  to  be  represented,  a  thing  must  bo 
known,  liut  ex  hvpolhai,  the  external  reality 
is  unknown;  it  cannot  therefore  bo  represented. 

i  See  note  at  p.  7il3  a,  and  references. 


like  the  ejrternal sais's,  it  merely  reveals, 
it  merely  announces  the  fact. 

'  Above  all,  we  must  consider — that  as 
there  is  a  sensible  intuition,  an  intuition 
through  the  Sense,  so  there  is  likewise  a 
rational  intuition  through  the  Reason. 
Each,  as  a  peculiar  source  of  knowledge, 
stands  counter  to  the  other;  and  we  can 
no  more  educe  the  btter  from  the  former, 
than  we  can  educe  the  former  from  the 
latter.  So  likewise,  both  hold  a  similar 
I  relation  to  the  Understanding  (Verstand), 


and  consequently  to  demonstration.  Op- 
posed to  the  intuition  of  sense  no  demon- 
stration is  valid ;  for  all  demonstration  id 
only  a  reducing,  a  carrying  back  of  the 
concept  to  the  sensible  intuition  (empiri- 
cal or  pure),  which  affords  its  guarantee : 
and  this,  in  reference  to  physical  science, 
is  the  first  and  the  last,  the  unconditionally 
valid,  the  absolute.  On  the  same  prin- 
ciple,  no  demonstration  avails  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  intuition  of  reason,  which 
affords  us  a  knowledge  of  supersensible 
objects,  that  is,  afibrds  us  assurauco  of 
their  reality  and  truth.* 

*  We  are  compelled  to  employ  the  ex- 
pression rational  intuition,  or  intuition  of 
reason  (Vernunft-Anschauung),  because 
the  language  possesses  no  other  to  denote 
the  mean  and  the  manner,  in  which  the 
understanding  is  enabled  to  take  cogni- 
sance of  what,  unattainable  by  the  sense, 
is  given  by  Feeling  alone,  and  yet,  not  as 
a  subjective  excogitation,  but  as  an  ob- 
jective reality. 

*  When  a  man  says — /  know,  we  hare  a 
right  to  ask  him —  Whence  he  knows  f  And 
in  answering  our  question,  he  must,  in  the 
end,  inevitably  resort  to  one  or  other  of 
these  two  sources — either  to  the  Sensation 
of  Sensj  (Sinnes-Empfindung),  or  to  the 
Feeling  of  tht  Mind  (Geistes-Gefuehl). 
Whatever  we  know  from  mental  feeling, 
that,  we  say,  we  believe.  So  speak  we  aU. 
Virtue — consequently,  Moral  Liberty — 
conseqwmtly,  Mind  and  God — these  can 
only  be  believed.  But  the  Sensation  on 
which  knowledge  in  the  intuition  of  sense 
— knowledgcproperly  so  called — reposes,  is 
as  little  superior  to  the  Feeling  on  which 
the  knowledge  in  belief  is  founded,  as  the 
brute  creation  is  to  the  human,  the  mate- 
rial to  the  intellectual  world,  nature  to  its 
creator.f 


•  Ck>nipare  this  with  Aristotle's  doctrino.  No. 
^  3;  especially  a.  b.  c.  f.,  and  p.  771,  b. 

f  As  will  bo  seen  ^om  what  follows,  Jacnbi 
applies  tho  terms  Feeling  and  Jiflief  to  both 
Bouse  and  Reason.  Soualion,  as  properly  tho 
mere  consciousness  of  a  subjective  soiiiual 
state, — of  the  agreeable  or  disagreeable  in  our 
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*  The  power  of  Feeling,  I  maintain,  is 
the  power  in  man  paramount  to  every 
other;  it  is  that  alone  which  specifically 
distinguishes  him  from  the  brutes,  that  is, 
which,  affording  a  difference  not  merely 
in  degree  but  in  kind,  raises  him  to  an  tn- 
comparahle  eminence  above  them :  it  is, 
I  maintain,  one  and  the  same  with  Rea- 
son; or,  as  we  may  with  propriety  ex- 
press ourselves — what  we  call  Reason, 
what  transcends  mere  understanding,  un- 
derstanding solely  applied  to  nature, 
springs  exclusively  and  alone  out  of  the 
power  of  Fc»eli ng.  As  the  senses  refer 
the  understanding  to  Sensation,  so  the 
Reason  refers  it  to  Feeling.  The  con- 
sciousness of  that  which  Feeling  mani- 
fests, I  call  Idea.** 

P.  107 *  As  the  reality,  revealed  by 

the  external  senses,  requires  no  guarantee, 
itself  affording  the  best  assurance  of  its 
truth;  so  the  reality,  revealed  by  that 
deep  internal  sense  which  we  call  Reason, 
needs  no  guarantee,  being,  in  like  man- 
ner, alone  and  of  itself  the  most  compe- 
tent witness  of  its  veracity.  Of  necessity, 
man  believes  his  senses;  of  necessity,  he 
believes  his  reason ;  and  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty superior  to  the  cei-tdnty  which  this 
belief  contains. 

'  When  men  attempted  to  demonstrate 
scientifically  the  truth  of  our  representa- 
tions (Vorstellungen)  of  a  material  world, 
existing  beyond,  and  indc'pcndcnt  of,  these 
representations,  the  object  which  they 
wished  to  establish  vanished  from  the  de- 
monstrators ;  there  remained  nought  but 
mere  subjectivity,  more  sensation  :  they 
found  Idealism. 

'  When  men  attempted  to  demonstrate 
Bcientifieally  the  truth  of  our  repre- 
sentations of  an  immaterial  world,  exist- 
ing beyond  these  representations, —  the 
truth  of  the  substantiality  of  the  hu- 
man  mind, — and  the  truth  of  a  free  ena- 
tor  of  the  universe,  distinct  from  the 
universe  itself,  that  is,  an  administrator, 
endowed  with  conseiousiiess,  personality, 
and  veritable  providence;  in  like  man- 
ner the  object  vanished  from  the  demon- 
strators ;  there  remained  for  them  mere  lo- 
gical phantasms:  they  found — Nihilism. 

*  All  reality,  whether  corporeal, revealed 
by  the  senses,  or  spiritual,  revealed  by  the 
reason,  is  a.-sur(  d  to  us  alone  by  Feeling  ;f 
beyond  and  above  this  there  is  no  guarantee.* 

corporeal  organism,  is  a  term  that  ought  to 
have  bren  here  avoided. 

*  Without  ciitorinp  on  dctailfl,  I  may  ob- 
pcrvo that  J:icobi, like  Kant,  limits  tlio  term  Idoa 
toihehiKhcstiiotion»of|<iirointcIlcrt,orllra]«ou. 

i  In  ri*k  vd  to  the  lonii  Feeling,  see  p.  700  a 


]  Among  those  who  have  adopted  the 
'  principles  of  Jacobi,  and  who  thus  phiL>- 
I  sophize  in  a  congenial  spirit  with  Reid,  be- 
I  sides  Koeppcn  and  Ancillon  (Nos.  96, 97), 
I  may  refer,  in  gcmeral,  to  Bouterwek, 
Lehrb.  d.  philos.  Wissensch.  i.  §  26,  27, 
and  Lehrb.  d.  philos.  Vorkent.  §§  12, 27— 
Neeb,  Verm.  Schr.,  vol.  i.  p.  154  sq.  vol. 
ii.  p.  18,  70.  245  sq.  251,  vol.iii.  p.  141  sq. 
88. — Hbidbnreicu,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  older  Kantians.  6e- 
trachtungen,  &c.,  P.  i.  p.  213,  227.—'  In 
as  much  as  the  conviction  of  certain  cog- 
nitions (as  of  our  own  existence,  of  the 
existence  of  an  external  world,  &c  ,)  doe« 
not  depend  upon  an  apprehension  of  rea- 
sons, but  is  exclusively  an  immediate  in- 
nate reliance  of  the  subject  on  self  and 
nature,  I  call  it  natural  belts/  (Natur- 
glaube).  Every  other  cognition,  notion, 
and  demonstration,  reposes  upon  this  na- 
tural belief,  and  v/ithout  it  cannot  bo 
brought  to  bear.* 

89.  —  L.  Cbeuzer.  —  Skeptische  Be- 
trachtungen,  &c.,  p.  110. — *  We  accord 
reality  to  the  external  world  because  our 
consciousness  impels  us  so  to  do.  .  .  . 
That  wo  are  unable  to  explain,  conceive, 
justify  all  this,  argues  nothing  against  itii 
truth.  Our  whole  knowledge  rests  ulti- 
mately on  facts  of  consciousness,  of  which 
we  not  only  cannot  assign  the  reason,  but 
cannot  even  think  the  possibility.*  He 
does  not  however  rise  above  Hypothetical 
Realism ;  see  p.  108. 

90 — Platneb. — Philosophische  Apho- 
rismen,  2d  ed.  Pref.  p.  vi. — *  There  is,  I 
am  persuaded,  only  one  philosophy  ;  and 
that  the  true ;  which  in  the  outset  of  its 
inquiries  departs  from  the  prineiple,  that 
the  certainty  of  human  knowledge  is 
demonstrable,  only  relatively  to  our  fa- 
culty of  knowing,  and  which,  at  the  end 
of  its  speculative  career,  returns  within 
the  thoughts — Experience,  Common  Sentte, 
and  Morality — the  best  residts  of  o'lr 
whole  earthly  wisdom.' 

91. — Fight K  is  a  more  remarkable,  be- 
cause a  more  reluctant,  confessor  of  the 
paramount  authority  of  Belief  than  even 
Kant.  De))arting  from  the  principle 
common  to  Kant  and  philosophers  in 
general,  that  the  mind  cannot  transcend 
itself,  Fichte  developed,  with  the  most  ad- 
mirable rigour  of  demonstration,  a  scheme 
of  idealism,  the  purest,  simplest,  ami 
most  consistent  which  the  history  of  phi- 
losophy exhibits.  And  so  confident  was 
Fichte  in  the  necessity  of  his  proof,  that 
on  one  occasion  he  was  provoked  to  im- 
precate eternal  damnation  on  his  head, 
slioiihl  l.e  ever  swerve  from  any,  even  the 
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least,  of  the  doctrines  which  he  had  so 
victoriously  established.  But  even  Fiehto 
in  the  end  confesses  that  natural  belief  is 
paramount  to  every  logical  proof;  and 
that  liis  own  idealism  he  could  not  be- 
lieve. 

In  the  foot  note  at  page  129  b,  I  have 
given  the  result  as  stated  by  himself  of  his 
theoretical  philosophy — Nihilism.  After 
the  passage  there  quoted,  he  thus  pro- 
ccetls  : — *  All  cognition  strictly  so  called 
(Wissen)  is  only  an  effigiation  (Abbild- 
ung),  and  there  is  always  in  it  some- 
thin;;  wanted,  that  to  which  the  image  or 
effigifs  (Bild)  corresponds.  This  want 
can  be  supplied  through  no  cognition; 
and  a  system  of  cognitions  is  necessarily  a 
system  of  mere  images,  destitute  of  rea- 
lity, significance,  or  aim.'  These  passages 
are  from  the  conclusion  of  the  second 
book  of  his  '  Bestimmung  des  Menschen,* 
entitled  *  Wissen,'  pp.  130,  132,  ed.  1826. 

But  in  his  Practical  Philosophy  Ficbte 
became  convinced  that  he  had  found  an 
organ  by  which  to  lay  hold  on  the  inter- 
nal and  external  worlds,  which  had 
escaped  from  him  in  his  Theoretical.  '  I 
have  discovered,  he  says,  the  instrument 
by  which  to  seize  on  this  Reality,  and 
therewith,  in  all  likelihood,  on  every  other. 
Knowledge  (das  Wissen)  is  not  this  in- 
strument :  no  cognition  can  be  its  own 
ba»iis,  and  its  own  proof;  every  cognition 
supposes  another  still  higher,  as  its  reason, 
and  this  ascent  has  no  termination.  The 
instrument  I  mean,  is  Baliff  (GUube).' 
(lb.  book  third,  entitled '  Glaube,'  p.  148  ) 
— *  All  my  conviction  is  only  Belief,  and 
it  proceeds  from  Feeling  or  Sentiment 
(Gesinnung),  not  from  the  discursive  Un- 
derstanding (Verstand).'  (lb.  p.  147).  'I 
possess,  when  once  I  am  aware  of  this, 
the  touchstone  of  all  truth  and  of  all  con- 
viction. The  root  of  truth  is  in  the  Con- 
science  (Gewissen)  alone.*  (lb.  p.  148). 
Compare  St  Austin,  supra.  No.  15,  b. — 
ScKi  also  to  the  same  effect  Ficlite*s  '  Sys- 
tem der  Sittenlehre,'  p.  18;— his  work 
*  Ueber  den  Begriff  der  Wissenschafta- 
Ichre,  p.  21,  sq. ;  — and  the  *  Philoso- 
phische  Journal,  vol.  x.  p.  7.  Still  more 
explicit  is  the  recognition  of  *  internal 
sense*  and  '  belief  *  as  an  irrecusable  testi- 
mony of  the  reality  of  our  perception  of 
external  realities,  subsequently  given  by 
richte  in  his  lectures  at  Erlangen  in  1806, 
and  reported  by  Gley  in  his  'Essai  sur 
les  Elements  de  la  Philosophic,*  p.  141, 
sq.,  and  in  his  '  Philosophia  Turonensis,* 
vol.  i.  p.  237.— I  regret  that  1  have  not  yet 
seen  Fichte's  '  Hinterlasaene  Schriften/ 
lately  published  by  his  son. 


After  these  admissions  it  need  not  sur- 
prise us  to  find  Fichte  confessing,  that 
*  How  evident  soever  may  be  the  demon, 
stration  that  every  object  of  conscious- 
ness (Vorstellung)  is  only  illusion  and 
dream,  1  am  unable  to  believe  it ;'  and 
in  like  manner  maintaining,  that  SpinosiT 
never  could  have  believed  the  system 
which  he  deduced  with  so  logical  a  neces- 
sity. (Philos.  Journ.  vii.  p.  35.) 

93. — Kruo.— The  Transcendental  Syn- 
thetism  of  this  philosopher  is  a  scheme  of 
dualism  founded  on  the  acceptance  of  the 
original  datum  of  consciousness,  that  we 
are  immediately  cognisant,  at  once,  of  an 
internal,  and  of  an  external  world.  It  is 
thus  a  scheme  of  philosophy, really,  though 
not  professedly,  founded  on  Common 
Sense.  Krug  is  a  Kantian ;  and  as  origi- 
nally promulgated  in  his  '  Entwurf  eines 
neucn  Organons,'  1801,  (§5),  his  system 
was,  like  Kant's,  a  mere  Cosmothetic  Ideal  • 
ism ;  for  while  he  allowed  a  knoujUdge  of 
the  internal  world,  he  only  allowed  a  60- 
lief  of  the  external.  The  polemic  of 
Schulze  against  the  common  theory  of 
sensitive  representation,  and  in  professed 
conformity  with  Reid's  doctrine  of  per- 
ception, was  published  in  the  same  year; 
and  it  was  probably  the  consideration  of 
this  that  determined  Krug  to  a  fundamen- 
tal change  in  his  system.  For  in  his  trea- 
tise '  Ueber  die  verschiedenen  Methoden/ 
&c.  1802  (p.  44),  and  still  more  explicitly 
in  his  'Fundamental  Philosophic,'  1803 
(§  68),  the  mere  belief  in  the  unknown 
existence  of  external  things  b  commuted 
into  a  cognition,  and  an  immediate  percep- 
tion apparently  allowed,  as  well  of  the 
phaenomena  of  matter,  as  of  the  phaeno- 
mena  of  mind.  See  also  his  pamphlet 
'  Ueber  das  Verhaeltniss  der  Philosophie 
zum  gcsunden  Menschcnverstande,'  1836, 
in  reference  to  HegeFs  paradox, — *  That 
the  world  of  Common  Sense,  and  the 
world  of  Philosophy,  are,  to  each  other, 
worlds  upside  down.' 

94. — DxoERAifDo — Histoire  compar6e 
des  Systemes  de  Philosophie  t.  iii.  p,  343, 
original  edition.  'Concluons:  la  reality 
de  nos  connaissances  [of  the  external 
world]  ne  se  demontre  pas;  elle  se  recon- 
nait.  Elle  se  reconnait,  par  Teffet  de  cette 
meme  contcu-nce  qui  nous  revele  notre 
connaissance  elle-m^me.  Tel  est  le  pri- 
vilege de  r  intelligence  humaine.  Elle 
aper^oit  les  objets,  elle  s'aper^oit  ensuite 
elle-mdme,  elle  aper9oit  quelle  a  apertju. 
Elle  est  toute  lumit^re,  mais  ime  lumidr« 
qui  r^flechit  ind^finiment  sur  elle-m£roe. 
On  nous  opposera  ce  principe  abstrait: 
qu'wM  Mffuation  ne  peut  nous  imtruire  qu$ 
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de  notre  proprt  existence.  .  .  Sans  doutc 
lorsqu'  on  commence  par  confondre  la  f^^n- 
tatian  avec  \k  perception,  par  d6finir  cellc- 
ci  une  maniere  d'etre  du  mot,  on  no  pent 
leur  attribuer  d*autre  instruction  que  celle 
dont  notre  propre  existence  est  V  objet. 
^Mais  ^vitons  ici  les  disputes  de  mots ;  il 
s*agit  settlement  de  constater  un  fait ;  sa- 
Toir,  si  dans  certains  cas,  en  r^fleclussant 
sur  nos  operations,  en  demclanttoutes  Icurs 
circonstances,  nous  n'  y  decouvrons  pas 
la  perception  immediate  et  primitive  d'une 
existence  etrangdre,  perception  a  la  quelle 
on  donnora  tel  nom  qu*  on  jugcra  conven- 
able.  Si  ce  fait  est  exact,  constant,  uni- 
versel,  si  ce  fait  est  primitif,  il  est  iion 
seulement  inutile,  mais  absurde,  dVn  de- 
mander  le  pourquoi  et  le  commefit.  Car 
nous  n*avohs  aucune  donnee  pour  I'ex- 
pHquer.' 

95. — Fries,  a  distinguished  philosopher 
of  the  Kantian  school,  but  whose  opinions 
haye  been  considerably  modified  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Jacobian  philosophy  of  be- 
lief, professes  in  his  Feeling  of  Truth 
(Wahrheitsgefuehl)  a  doctrine  of  common 
sense.  This  doctrine  is  in  every  essential 
respect  the  same  as  Reid's ;  for  Fries  is 
altogether  wrong  in  the  assertion  which, 
in  different  works,  he  once  and  again  ha- 
zards (hat,  under  Common  Sense,  Reid 
had  in  view  a  special  organ  of  truth — 
a  peculiar  sense,  distinct  from  reason 
or  intelligence  in  general.  See  in  par- 
ticular his  Krit.  vol.  i.  §  85.  —  Mctaph. 
§  17.— Gesch.  d.  Phil.  vol.  ii.  §  172. 
Anthr.  vol.  i.  §  52.  ii.  Vorr.  p.  xvi. — 
Log.  §  84. 

96. —  KoEPPEN — a  philosopher  of  the 
school  of  Jacobi. —  Darstcllung  des  Wes- 
ens  der  Philosophic,  §  11. — *  Human  know- 
ledge, (Wissen)  considered  in  its  totality, 
exhibits  a  twofold  character.  It  is  either 
Apprehension  (Wahrnehmung)  or  Concep- 
tion (Begriff) ;  either  an  immediate  con- 
viction, or  a  mediate  insight,  obtained 
through  reasons.  By  the  former  we  are 
said  to  believe,  by  the  latter  to  conceive 
[or  comprehend]*  After  an  articulate  ex- 
position of  this,  and  having  shown,  with 
Jacobi  and  Hume,  that  belief  as  convert- 
ible with  feeling  constitutes  the  ultimate 
ground  both  of  action  and  cognition,  he 
proceeds  : — *  In  a  philosophical  sense,  be- 
lieved is  tantamount  to  apprehended.  For 
all  apprehension  is  an  inirocdiatc  convic- 
tion which  cannot  be  founded  upon  reflec- 
tion and"  conception.  In  our  human  in- 
dividuality we  possess  a  double  faculty  of 
apprehension — Reason  [intelligence^  ¥ovi] 
and  S*nf€.  What,  therefore,  through 
reason  and  sense  is  an  object  of  our  appre- 


hension is  6<7/eve  J.  .  .  .  The  l¥»lief  of  rea- 
son and  the  belief  of  sense,  are  our  guar- 
antees for  the  certainty  of  what  we  appre- 
hend. The  former  relies  on  the  testi- 
mony of  reason,  the  latter  on  the  testi- 
mony of  sense.  Is  this  twofold  testimony 
false,  there  is  absolutely  no  truth  of  ap. 
prehension.  The  combinations  of  concep- 
tions  afford  no  foundation  for  this  original 
truth. — Belief  is  thus  i\ie  first  in  our  cog- 
nition, because  apprehension  is  the  first; 
conception  is  the  second,  because  it  regards 
the  relations  of  what  is  given  through  ap- 
prehension. If,  then,  I  exclusively  appro- 
priate to  the  result  of  conceptions  the 
name  of  knowledge  (Wissen) — still  all 
knowledge  presupposes  belief,  and  on  be- 
lief does  the  truth  of  knowledge  repose. 
Belief  lays  hold  on  the  originally  given ; 
knowledge  developes  the  relations  of  Uio 
given,  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of 
thought,*  &c. 

97. — AwciLLOH  (the  Son). —  German  by 
birth,  French  by  lineage,  writing  in  either 
language  with  equal  elegance,  and  repre- 
senting in  himself  the  highest  and  most 
peculiar  qualities  of  both  his  nations ;  we 
have  still  farther  to  admire  in  the  prime 
minister  of  Prussia,  at  once,  the  metaphy. 
sician  and  moralist,  the  historian  and 
statesman,  the  preacher  and  man  of  tho 
world.  He  philosophised  in  the  spirit  of 
Jacobi;  and  from  his  treatise  Ueber 
Glaube  (On  Belief),  one  of  his  later 
writings,  I  tran.slate  the  following  pas- 
sages:— 

P.  36.  '  Existences,  realities,are^{pen  %is 
We  apprehend  them  by  means  of  an  inter- 
nal  nuntal intuition  (geistige  Anschauung) 
which,  in  respect  of  its  clearness,  as  in  re- 
spect of  its  certainty,  is  as  evident  as  uni- 
versal, and  as  resistless  and  indubitable  as 
evident. 

*  Were  no  such  internal,  immediate, 
mental  intuition  given  us,  there  would  bo 
given  us  no  existence,  no  reality.  The 
universe — the  worlds  of  mind  and  matter — 
would  then  resolve  themselves  into  appa- 
rency. All  realities  would  be  mere  ap- 
pearances, appearing  to  another  mere  ap- 
pearance— Man ;  whilst  no  answer  could 
be  afforded  to  the  ever-recurring  questions 
—  What  is  it  that  appears  ?  and  To  whom 
is  the  apjM'arance  made  ?  Even  language 
resists  such  assertions,  and  reproves  the 
he. 

*  Had  we  no  such  internal,  immediate, 
mental  intuition,  existences  would  be  be- 
yond the  reach  of  every  faculty  we  possess. 
For  neither  our  abstractive  nor  reflective 
powers,  neither  the  analysis  of  notions, 
nor  notions  themselves,  neither  synthesis. 
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nor  reasoning,  could  ever  lead  us  to  reality 
and  existence.  ** 

( Having  shown  this  in  regard  to  each 
of  these  in  detail,  he  proceed  :  p.  40.)-— 
'  This  root  of  all  reality,  this  ground  of 
existence,  is  the  Reason  (Vernunft),t  out 
of  which  all  reasonings  proceed,  and  on 
which  alone  they  repose. 

<  The  Reason  of  which  I  here  speak  is 
not  an  instrument  which  serves  for  this  or 
that  performance,  but  a  true  productive 
force,  a  creative  power,  which  has  its  own 
revelation ;  which  does  not  show  what  is 
already  manifested,  but,  as  a  primary  con- 
sciousness, itself  contemplates  existence ; 
which  is  not  content  to  collect  data,  and 
from  these  data  to  draw  an  inference,  but 
which  itself  furnishes  Reality  as  a  datum. 
This  Reason  is  no  arithmetical  machine, 
but  an  active  principle ;  it  docs  not  reach 
the  truth  after  toil  and  time,  but  departs 
from  the  truth,  because  it  finds  the  truth 
within  itself. 

*  This  Reason,  this  internal  eve,t  which 
immediately  receives  the  light  of  existence, 
and  apprehends  existences,  as  the  bodily  eye 
the  outlines  and  the  colours  of  the  sensu- 
ous world,  is  an  immediate  aense  which 
contemplates  the  invisible. 

'  This  Reason  is  the  ground,  the  prin- 
ciple, of  all  knowledge  ( Wissen)  ;  for  all 
knowledge  bears  reference  to  reality  and 
existences. 

*  All  knowledge  must,  first  or  last,  rest 
on  facts  TThatsachen,)  universal  facts, 
necessary  facts,  of  the  internal  sense; — on 
facts  which  give  us  ourselves,  our  own  ex- 
istence, and  a  conviction  of  the  existence 
of  other  supersensible  beings. 

'These  facts  are  for  us  mental  irUvi- 
tiofis.  In  as  much  as  they  give  us  an  in- 
stantaneous, clear,  objective  perception 
of  reality,  they  are  entitled  to  the  name  of 
Intuition  (Anschauung) ;  in  as  much  as 
this  intuition  regards  the  objects  of  the  in- 
visible world,  they  deserve  the  attribute  of 
mental. 

'  Such  an  intuition,  such  a  mental 
feeling  (Gefuehl),  engenders  Philosophical 
Belief .  This  belief  consists  in  the  imme- 
diate apprehending  of  existences  wholly 
concealed  and  excluded  from  the  senses, 
which  reveal  themselves  to  us  in  our  in- 

*  Fichte  says  the  same  :— *  From  coimition  to 
pass  oat  to  an  object  of  cognition — this  is  im- 
possible ;  we  must  therefore  depart  firom  the 
reality,  otherwise  we  should  remain  forever  un- 
able to  reach  it.* 

f  On  the  employment  of  the  word  lUamm  by 
the  German  philosophers,  supra,  p.  768.  sq. 

\  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  many  philosophers 
after  them,  say  this  of  Intelligence,  v«vf . 


most  consciousness,  and  fhis  too  with  a 
necessary  conviction  of  their  objectivity 
(reality.) 

'  Belief,  in  the  philosophical  sense, 
means,  the  apprehension  without  proof, 
reasoning  or  deduction  of  any  kind,  of 
those  higher  truths  which  belong  to  the 
supersensible  world,  and  not  to  the  world 
of  appearances.*    .... 

P.  43.  '  Philosophical  beUef  apprehends 
existences  which  can  neither  be  conceived 
nor  demonstrated.  Belief  is  therefore  a 
knowledge  conversant  about  existences, 
but  it  does  not  know  existences,  if  under 
knowledge  be  understood — demonstrating, 
comprehending,  conceiving.'    .     .     . 

P.  44. — *  The  internal  intuition  which 
affords  us  the  apprehension  of  certain 
existences,  and  allows  us  not  to  doubt  in 
regard  to  the  certainty  of  their  reality, 
does  not  inform  us  concerning  their  na- 
ture. This  internal  intuition  is  given  us 
in  Feeling  and  through  Feeling.'  .  .  . 
P.  48. — *  This  internal  universal  sent$, 
this  highest  power  of  mental  vision  in 
man,  seems  to  have  much  in  it  of  the  tVi- 
stinctivey  and  may  therefore  appropriately 
be  St  y  led  tntc  Uectual  Instinct.  For  on  the 
one  hand  it  manifests  itself  through  sud- 
den, rapid,  uniform,  resistless  promptings; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  these  promptings 
relate  to  objects,  which  lie  not  within  the 
domain  of  the  senses,  but  belong  to  the 
supersensible  world. 

'  Let  no  offence  be  taken  at  the  expres- 
sion Instinct.     For,  &c.'    .    .    . 

P.  50. — *  Had  man  not  an  intellectual 
instinct,  or  a  reason  giving  out,  revealing, 
but  not  demonstrating,  truths  rooted  in 
itself,  for  want  of  a  point  of  attachment 
and  support,  he  would  move  himself  in  all 
directions,  but  without  progress ;  and  od 
a  level,  too,  lower  than  the  brutes,  for  be 
could  not  compass  that  kind  of  perfection 
which  the  brute  possesses,  and  would  be 
disqualified  from  attaining  any  other. 

*  The  immediate  Recuon  elicits  inter- 
nal mental  intuitions ;  these  intuitions 
have  an  evidence,  which  works  on  us  like 
an  intellectual  instinct,  and  generates  in  ni 
a  philosophical  belief,  which  constitutes 
the  foundation  of  our  knowledge.  To 
which  soever  of  these  expressions  the  pre- 
ference be  accorded,  aJl  their  notions 
have  a  common  character,  and  are  so  in- 
terlinked together,  that  they  all  equally 
result  in  the  same  very  simple  proposi- 
tion :— *  There  is  either  no  truth,  or  there 
are  fundamental  truths-,  which  admit  a$ 
little  of  demonstration  as  of  doubt.*  .  .  . 
P.  51 '  Had  we  not  in  ourselves  an  ac- 
tive principle  of  truth,  we  should  hare 
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neither  a  rule,  nor  a  touchstone,  nor  a 
standard,  of  the  true.  Had  we  not  in  our- 
selves the  consciousness  of  existences, 
there  would  be  for  us  no  means  of  know- 
ing, whether  what  comes  from  without 
be  not  mere  illusion,  and  whether  what 
the  mind  itself  fashions  and  combines  be 
aught  but  an  empty  play  with  notions. 
In  a  word — the  truth  must  be  in  us,  as  a 
constitutive,  and  as  a  regulative,  prin- 
ciple ;  or  we  should  never  attain  to  truth. 
Only  with  determinate  points  of  com- 
mencement and  termination,  and  with  a 
central  point  of  knowledge,  from  which 
every  thing  departs,  and  to  which  every 
things  tends  to  return,  are  other  cogni- 
tions possible ;  failing  this  primary  condi- 
tion,  nothing  can  be  given  us  to  know,  and 
nothing  certain  can  exist.' 

And  in  the  Preface  (p.  xi.)  he  had 
said : — '  The  Reason  invents,  discovers, 
creates,  in  propriety,  nothing;  it  enounces 
only  what  it  harbours,  it  only  reveals  what 
God  himself  has  deposited  within  it ;  but 
BO  soon  as  it  is  conscious  to  itself  of  this, 
it  speaks  out  with  a  force  which  inspires 
us  with  a  rational  belief,  a  faith  of  rea- 
son (Vernunftglaube), —  a  belief  which 
takes  priority  of  every  other,  and  which 
serves  to  every  other  as  a  point  of  depar- 
ture and  of  support.  How  can  we  believe 
the  word  of  God,  if  we  do  not  already 
believe  that  a  God  exists  V 

Compare  also  his  '  Zur  Vermittlung 
der  Extreme,'  voL  ii.  p.  253,  sq.,  and  his 
'  Moi  Humain '  passim. 

98. — Gerlach.  —  Fundamental  Philo- 
Bophie,  §  16. — *  So  soon  as  a  man  is  con- 
vinced of  any  thing — bo  his  conviction  of 
the  True,  of  the  Good,  or  of  the  Beauti- 
ful— he  rests  upon  his  Consciousness ;  for 
in  himself  and  in  his  Consciousness  alone 
does  he  pos:iess  the  elements  which  consti- 
lute  the  knowledge  of  things,  and  it  is 
herein  alone  that  lie  finds  the  necessity  of 
all  and  each  of  his  judgments.  In  a 
word,  that  only  has  an  existence  for  us 
vf  which  we  are  conscious.' 

99. — Hermes,  the  late  illustrious  orna- 
ment of  the  Catholic  faculty  of  Theo- 
logy in  Bonn,  a  thinker  of  whom  any 
country  may  well  be  proud,  is  the  author 
of  a  philosophy  of  cognition  which,  in  its 
fundamental  principles,  is  one  of  Common 
Sense,  it  is  contained  in  the  first  volume 
of  his  '  Introduction  to  Christian  Catholic 
Theology,'  a  work  which,  since  the  au- 
thor's death,  has  obtained  a  celebrity, 
apart  from  its  great  intrinsic  merits, 
through  the  agitation  consequent  on  its 
condemnation  at  Rome,  for  doctrines, 
which,  except   on  some  notoriously  open 


questions,  the  Hermesians— in  Germanyi 
now  a  numerous  and  able  school — strenu- 
ously deny  that  it  contains. 

To  speak  only  of  his  theoretical  phi]')- 
sophy. — For  the  terms  Feeling  of  TnUA^ 
Beliefs  &c.,  Hermes  substitutes  the  term 
Holding 'for 'true  (  Fucrwahrhalten)  which 
is  only  inadequately  expressed  by  the 
Latin  assenstu,  cusentio,  adiuzsio,  the 
Greek  ftv/Ketretdtois,  or  any  English 
term.  Holding -for'true  involves  in  it  a  du- 
plicity;— viz.,  a  Holding- for-trud  of  the 
knowledge,  and  a  Holding- for-r<?ai  (Fuer- 
wirklichhaltcn)  of  the  thing  known.  Both 
of  these  parts  are  united  in  the  decision — 
that  the  knowledge  and  the  tiling  known 
coincide. 

Holding-for-recd  is  not  consequent  on 
reflection ;  it  is  not  the  result  of  a  recog- 
nition ;  it  is  the  concomitant,  not  the  con. 
sequent  of  apprehension.  It  is  a  consti- 
tuent element  of  the  primary  consciousness 
of  a  perception  external  or  internal ;  it  is 
what,  in  the  language  of  the  Scottish  plii- 
losophers,  might  be  called  an  instinctive 
belief.  *  This  holding  -  for  real  (  says 
Hermes)  is  manifebtly  given  in  me  prior 
to  all  Reflection :  for  with  the  first  con- 
sciousness, with  the  consciousness  *  that  I 
know,'  from  which  all  Reflection  departs, 
the  consciousness  is  also  there,  '  that  I 
hold  the  thing  known  for  real,' '  Einl.  vol. 
i.  p.  182.  See  Nos.  3,  \b*  (at  end),  16,  &c. 

The  necessity  we  find  of  absenting  or 
holding  is  the  last  and  highest  security  we 
can  obtain  for  truth  and  reality.  The  ne- 
cessary holding  uf  a  thing  for  real  is  not 
itself  reality  ;  it  is  only  the  instrument, 
the  mean,  the  surrogate,  the  guarantee,  of 
reality.  It  is  not  an  objective,  it  is  only 
a  subjective,  certainty.  It  constitutc^s, 
however,  all  the  assurance  or  certainty  of 
which  the  human  mind  is  capable.  *  The 
[necessary]  Holding,*  says  Hermes,  *of 
something  known  [for  real,]  can  affurd  no 
other  certainty  of  the  objective  existence 
of  what  is  known  but  this — that  I  (the 
subject)  must  hold  the  thing  knoumfor  ob- 
jectively '  xiiteut  ;  or  (meaning  always  by 
the  word  subjettiie  what  is  in  me,  in  the 
subject,) — of  the  objective  existence  of  a 
thing  known  there  can  possibly  be  given 
only  the  highest  subjective  certainty.  But 
no  one  who  knows  what  he  would  be  at,  will 
ever  ask  after  any  other  certainty  ;  not 
merely  because  it  is  unattainable,  but 
because  it  is  contradictory  for  human 
thought :  in  other  words,  can  a  subject  be 
any  otherwise  certain  than  that  it  is  certain 
— than  that  itse'j,  the  subject,  is  certain  ? 
To  be  objectively  certain  (taking  the  term 
objective  in  a  sense  corresponding  to  th(> 
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term  subjective  as  here  employed)  the 
subject  must,  in  fact,  no  longer  remain 
the  subject,  it  must  also  be  the  object, 
and,  as  such,  be  able  to  become  certain  ; 
and  yet  in  conformity  to  our  notion  of 
certainty  (Gewissheit) — or  whatever 
more  suitable  expression  may  be  found ibr 
it — all  questions  concerning  certainty 
must  be  referred  to  the  subject  (to 
the  Ego)  :  the  attempt  to  refer  them 
to  the  object  involves  a  contradiction.' 
Ibid.  p.  186. 

This  is  clearly  and  cogently  stated; 
and  it  would  seem  as  if  we  had  only  to 
appeal  to  the  subjective  certainty  we  have, 
in  our  being  compelled  to  hold  that  in 
perception  the  epo,  is  immediately  cog- 
nisant, not  only  of  itself  as  subject  but  of 
a  non-ego  as  object — to  prove  that  the 
exUmal  world  being  actually  known  as 
existing,  actually  exists.  (See  above,  p. 
745,  sq.)  This  Hermes  does  not,  however, 
do.  He  seems  not,  indeed,  to  have  con- 
templated the  possibility  of  the  mind 
being  conscious  or  immecQately  cognitive 
of  aught  but  self ;  and  only  furnishes  us 
with  an  improved  edition  of  the  old  and  in- 
conclusive reasoning,  that  an  external 
world  must  be  admitted,  as  the  necessary 
ground  or  reason  of  our  internal  repre- 
sentation of  it. 

100.  —  Cousin.  —  Fragroens  Pbiloso- 
phiques,  third  edition.  Vol.  i. 

a.-  P.  243.—'  Philosophy  is  already  re- 
alized, for  human  thought  is  there. 

'  There  is  not,  and  there  cannot  be,  a 
philosophy  absolutely  false ;  for  it  would 
behove  the  author  of  such  a  philosophy  to 
place  himself  out  of  his  own  thought,  in 
other  words,  out  of  his  humanity.  This 
power  has  been  g^veu  to  no  man. 

*  How  then  may  philosophy  err  ? — By 
considering  thought  only  on  a  single  side, 
and  by  seeing,  in  that  single  side,  the  to- 
tality of  thought.  There  are  no  false,  but 
many  incomplete  systems; — systems  true 
in  themselves,  but  vicious  in  their  preten- 
sions, each  to  comprise  that  absolute  truth 
which  is  only  found  distributed  through  all. 

'  The  incomplete,  and  by  consequence, 
the  exclusive — this  is  the  one  only  vice  of 
philosophy,  or  rather,  to  speak  more  cor- 
rectly, of  philosophers,  for  philosophy  .rises 
above  all  the  systems.  The  full  portrait 
of  the  real,  which  philosophy  presents,  is 
indeed  made  up  of  features  borrowed  from 
every  several  system;  for  of  these  each 
reflects  reality ;  but  unfortunately  reflects 
it  under  a  single  angle.* 

•  The  like  has  been  said  by  Leibnitz  and  If  e. 
gel;  bat  not  so  finely. 


'  To  compass  possession  of  reality  full 
and  entire,  it  is  requisite  to  sist  ourselves 
at  the  centre.  To  reconstitute  the  intel- 
lectual life,  mutilated  in  the  several  sys- 
tems, it  behoves  us  to  re-enter  Consci- 
ousness, and  there,  weaned  from  a  systema- 
tic and  exclusive  spirit,  to  analyte  thought 
into  its  elem  nts,  and  aU  its  elttnents,  and 
to  seek  out  in  it  the  characters,  and  all  the 
characters,  under  which  it  is  at  present  ma- 
nifested to  the  eye  of  consciousness* — Du 
Fait  de  Conscience. 

b.— -P.  181.—'  The  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  knowledge  and  intellectual  life  is 
Cimsdoum'ss,  Life  begins  with  consci- 
ousness, and  vrith  consciousness  it  ends : 
in  consciousness  it  is  that  we  apprehend 
ourselves ;  and  it  is  in  and  through  con- 
sciousness that  we  apprehend  the  external 
world.  Were  it  possible  to  rise  above 
consciousness,  to  place  ourselves,  so  to 
speak,  behind  it,  to  penetrate  into  the  se- 
cret workshop  where  intelligence  blocks 
out  and  fabricates  the  various  phaenome- 
na,  there  to  officiate,  as  it  were,  at  the 
birth,  and  to  watch  the  evolution  of  con- 
sciousness ; — then  might  we  hope  to  com- 
prehend its  nature,  and  the  different  steps 
through  which  it  rises  to  the  form  in  which 
it  is  first  actually  revealed.  But,  as  all 
knowledge  conmiences  with  consciousness, 
it  is  able  to  remount  no  higher.  Here  a 
prudent  analysis  will  therefore  stop,  and  oc- 
cupy itself  with  what  is  given,* 

Other  testimonies  might  easily  be  quot- 
ed from  the  subsequent  writings  of  M. 
Cousin — were  this  not  superfluous ;  for  I 
presume  that  few  who  take  an  interest  in 
philosophical  inquiries  can  now  be  igpio- 
rant  of  these  celebrated  works. 

101.— De  La  Mennais.— See  No.  2. 

OMITTED. 
9*^ *.  —  Aelius  Aristides. — Platonic 
Oration,  li.  ( Opera,  ed.  Canter,  t.  iii.  p.  249 
ed.  Jebb.  t.  ii.  p.  160)— '  That  the  Many 
are  not  to  be  contemned,  and  their  opinion 
held  of  no  account ;  but  that  in  them,  too, 
there  is  a  presentiment,  an  unerring  in- 
stinct, which,  by  a  kind  of  divine  fatality, 
seizes  darkling  on  the  truth; — this  we 
have  Plato  himself  teaching,  and,  ages  ear- 
lier than  Plato,  this  old  Hesiod,  with  poste- 
rity  in  chorus,  in  these  familiar  verses  sang : 

The  Fame,  horn  of  the  many.fiall<m*<l  voice 
Of  mankind,  dies  not;  for  it  lives  ns  God,* 

For  Hesiod,  see  No.  1.  These  verses 
are  likewise  adduced  bv  Aristotle  as  pro- 
verbial. (Eth.  Nic.  vii'.  13  [14.]  )  They 
may  be  also  rendered  thus : 

'  T^e  Wordy  farih  tent  by  the  conclamant  voice 
Of  mankind y  errs  not ;  for  it*  truth  i§  Ood*t.* 
3  E 
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Fame  (Pablic  Opinion)  had  her  temple  in 
Athens.     See  Pausanias. 

Plato  is  referred  to  in  the  Laws,  (L.  xii  § 
5.  ed.  Bekk.  t.  ii.  p.  950,  ed  Steph.)  Ano- 
ther  passage,  in  the  Crito,  which  Canter 
.  indicates,  is  irrelevant.  In  the  former, 
Plato  attributes  to  mankind  at  large  a 
certain  divine  sense  or  vaticination  of  the 
troth  (0ito¥rtKttl  f  u0TOxoy),by  which,in  our 
natural  judgments,  we  are  preserved  from 
error.  I  did  not,  however,  find  the  state- 
ment sufficiently  generalized  to  quote  the 
context  as  a  testimony. 

15*.  —  TuBODORKT. — The  Curative  of 
Greek  Affections,  Sermon  i.,  On  Belief. 
(Opera,  ed.  Sirmondi,  t.  iv.  p.  478.) — 
*  Belief  [or  Faith],  therefore,  is  a  matter 
of  the  greatest  moment.  For,  according 
to  the  Pythagorean  Epicharmus, 

Mind,  it  ae€lh;  Mind,  U  heatrethf 
AU  betide  U  deaf  and  Wnd: 

and  Heraclitus,  in  like  manner,  exhorts 
OS  to  submit  to  the  guidance  of  belief,  in 
these  words; — Unless  ye  hope,  ye  shall 
not  find  the  unhopedfor,  which  is  inscrut- 
able and  impermeable,  .  .  .  And  let 
none  of  you,  my  friends,  say  aught  in  dis- 

rgement  of  belief.     For  belief  is  called 
Aristotle  the   Criterion  of  Sconce; 
whilst  Epicurus  says,  that  it  is  the  Antici- 
pation of  Reason,  and  that  anticipation, 
having    indued     Knowledge,    residts   in 
Comprehension.—  But,  as  we  define  it.  Be- 
lief is — a  spontaneous  assent  or  adhesion  of 
the  mind, — or  the  intuition  of  the  unappa- 
rent, — or  the  taking  possession  of  the  real 
(xi^i  TO  01'  twraet; — v.  Bud.  in  Pand.  et 
Com.  L.  G.),  and  natural  ajtpre/v  nsion  of 
the  vnperceivable, — or  an  unvacillating  pro- 
pension  established  in  the  mind  of  the  be- 
liever.— But,  on  the  one  liand,  Belief  re- 
quires  knowledge,  as  on  the  other.  Know- 
ledge requires  belief.     For  there  can  sub- 
sist,  neither  belief  without  knowledge,  nor 
knowledge  without   belief.      Belief  pre- 
cedes knowledge,  knowledge  follows  be- 
lief;  while  desire  is  attendant  upon  know- 
ledge, and  action  consequent  upon  desire.  ' 
For  it  is  necessary, — to  believe  first ;  then 
to  learn ;  knowing,  to  desire ;  and  desiring, 
to  act.     .     .     .     . — Belief,  therefore,  my 
friends,  is  a  concern  common  to  all ;  .  .    . 


for  all  who  would  learn  any  thing  must 
first  believe.  [So  Aristotle.]  Belief  is, 
therefore,  the  foundation  and  basis  of  Sci- 
ence. For  your  philosophers  have  defined 
Belief — a  voluntary  assent  or  adhesion  of 
the  mind;  and  Science — an  immutable 
habit,  accompanied  with  reason,* — This  is 
a  testimony  which  I  should  regret  to  have 
totally  forgotten.  Compare  Nos.  3,  11, 
15,  16,  18,  19,  24,  81,  86,  87,  91,  96,  97, 
99,  &c. 

17  *, — SiMPLicius.  —  Commentary  on 
the  Manual  of  Epictetus ;  and  there  speak- 
ing  in  the  language  of  the  Porch,  rather 
than  in  that  of  the  Lyceum  or  the  Aca- 
demy. 

a.— C.  33,  ncins.23,  Schweigh « The 

Common  Notions  of  men  concerning  the 
nature  of  things,  according  to  which,  in 
place  of  varying  from  each  other,  they  are 
in  opinion  mutually  agreed,  (as,  that  the 
good  is  useful,  and  the  useful  good,  that  all 
things  desiderate  the  good,  that  the  equal  is 
neither  surpassing  nor  surpassed,  that  twice 
two  t« /our^— these  notions,  and  the  like, 
suggested  in  us  by  right  reason,  and  tested 
by  experience  and  tmie,  are  true,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  nature  of  things; 
whereas  the  notions  proper  to  individual 
men  are  frequently  fallacious.' 

b.— C.  72,  Hein8.48,  Schweigh.— '  But 
Reason,  according  to  the  proverb,  is  a 
Mercury  common  to  all ;  for,  although,  as 
in  us  individually,  reasons  are  plural,  or 
numerically  different,  they  are  in  species 
one  and  the  same ;  so  that,  by  reason  all 
men  follow  after  the  same  things  as  good, 
and  eschew  the  same  things  as  bad,  and 
think  the  same  things  to  be  true  or  to  bo 
false.* 

In  these  passages.  Reason,  in  the  vaguer 
meaning  of  the  Stoics,  is  employed,  where 
Intellect,  in  the  precise  acceptation  of  the 
Aristotelians  and  Platonists,  might  hare 
been  expected  from  Simplicius.  But  he  is 
here  speaking  by  accommodation  to  his 
author. 


As  a  chronological  Table  was  luckily 
omitted  at  the  head  of  the  Scries,  I  here 
append,  ethnographically  subarranged,  the 
following — 


LIST  OF  THE  PRECEDING  TESTIMONIES. 

Greek. — 1,  Hesiod  ;  2,  Heraclitus;  3,  Aristotle;  4,  Theophrastus ;  9**,  Aelius 
Aristides,  see  at  end;  10,  Alexander  Aphrodisiensis ;  11,  Clemens  Alexandrinus; 
15,  Theodoret,  see  at  end ;  16,  Proclus;  17,  Ammouius  Hermiae;  17*,  Simplicius, 
see  at  end. 
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Roman. — 5,  Lucretius;  6,  Cicero;  7,  Horace;  8,  Seneca;  9,  Pliny,  younger;  0*, 
Qumtilian;  12,  Tertullian;  13,  Arnobius;  14,  Lactantius;  15,  St  Augustin. 

AB4BfAN. — 19,  Algazel. 

Italian. — 18.  St  Anselm  (ambiguously  French);  20,  Aquinas;  26,  Julius  Caesar 
Scaliger ;  67,  Vulpius ;  68,  Vico ;  71,  GenoTesi. 

Spanish. — 22,  Antonius  Andreas;  28,  Antonius  Goveanus  ( Portuguese  J  ;  29, 
Nunnesius ;  82,  Mariana. 

French.— 23,  Budaeus;  27,  Omphalius;  30,  Muretus;  37,  Descartes;  39,  Bal- 
zac; 40,  Chanet;  41,  Irenaeus a  Sancto  Jacobo  ;  42,  Lescalopier;  43,  Pascal;  44^ 
I^  Chambre ;  46,  Le  Pere  Rapin ;  47,  Du  Hamel ;  48,  Malebranche ;  49,  Poiret ; 
50,  Bossuet ;  69,  John  Alphonso  Turretini  fOenevese)  ;  60,  Fenelon;  62,  D'Agues- 
seau;  63,  Buffier;  70,  Huber;  74,  D*Alembert;  94,  Degerando;  100,  Cousin;  101, 
De  La  Mebnais. 

British. — 21,  Duns  Scotus;  33,  Sir  John  Davies;  35,  Lord  Herbert;  36, 
Cameron;  38,  Sir  Thomas  Brown;  45,  Henry  More;  51,  Locke;  52,  Bentley ;  53, 
John  Serjeant ;  53*,  Abercromby ;  55,  Toland ;  61,  Shaftesbury ;  62*,  Berkeley ;  64, 
Lyons;  65,  Amherst;  66,  WoUaston;  72,  Hume;  78,  Price;  79,  Reid;  82,  Beattie. 
(Of  these,  21,  [?]  36,  53*,  72,  79,  82,  are  Scottuh.) 

German — 24, Luther;  25, Mclauchthon ;  34, Keckermann ;  54,  Leibnitz;  56, Chris- 
tian Thomasius ;  57,  Ridiger  ;  58,  Feuerlin ;  69,  Christian  Wolf ;  73,  Crusius ;  75,  Oetin- 
ger ;  76.  Eschenbach ;  77,  John  Matthew  Gesner ;  80,  Hiller ;  83,  Storchenau ;  84, 
Stattler ;  86,  Kant ;  87,  Jacob! ;  88,  Heidenrcich;  89,  Leonhard  Creuzer ;  90,  Plai- 
ner; 91,  Fichte;  93,  Krug  ;  95,  Fries  ;  96,  Koeppen;  97,  Ancillon,  the  son:  98,Ger« 
lach  ;  99,  George  Hermes. 

Belgian. — 31,  Giphanius;  81,  Hemsterhuis ; '85,  Hennert. 

In  all  one  hundred  and  six  Witnesses 
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OP  PRBSENTATIVB  AND  RBPRE6ENTATIVI 
KNOWLEDGE. 


S  I. —  The  dtMiincHon  of  Presentatitfe,  Intuitive  or  Immediate,  and  of  Repregentalive 
or  Mediate  cognition ;  mth  the  various  tignificoHont  of  the  term  Object,  its 
conjugat  s  and  correlatives. 

§  II. — Errors  of  Reid  and  othei'  philosophers,  in  reference  to  the  preceding  distinctions. 


[References.  -From  Inq.  106  a,  from  I.  P.  226  b,  233  a,  292  a  b,  293  b,  298  b, 
305  a,  339  b,  351  b,  357  a,  368  b,  369  a  b,  373  a,  427  a.  J 


8  /. —  The  distinction  of  Presentative,  In- 
tuitive or  Immediate,  and  of  Representa- 
tive or  Mediate  cognition;  with  the  vart- 
ous  significations  of  the  term  Object,  its 
conjugates  and  correlatives. 

The  correlative  terms,  Immediate  and 
Mediate,  as  attributes  of  knowledge  and  its 
modifications,  are  employed  in  more  than 
a  single  relation.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
obviate  misapprehension,  it  is  necessary, 
in  the  first  place,  to  determine  in  what  sig- 
nification it  is,  that  we  are  at  present  to 
employ  them. 

In  apprehending  an  individual  thing, 
either  itself  through  sense  or  its  represen- 
tation in  the  phantasy,  we  have,  in  a  cer- 
tain sort,  an  absolute  or  irrespective 
cognition,  which  is  justly  denominated  im- 
mediate, by  contrast  to  the  more  relative 
and  mediate  knowledge  which,  subsequent- 
ly, we  compass  of  the  same  object,  when, 
by  a  comparative  act  of  the  understand- 
ing we  refer  it  to  a  class,  that  is,  think  or 
recognise  it,  by  relation  to  other  things, 
under  a  certain  notion  or  general  term. 
With  this  distinction  we  have  nothing  now 
to  do.  The  discrimination  of  immediate 
and  mediate  knowledge,  with  which  we  are 
at  present  concerned,  Hes  within  and  sub- 


divides what  constitutes,  in  the  foregoin^^ 
division,  the  branch  of  immediate  cogni- 
tion ;  for  wo  are  only  here  to  deal  with 
the  knowledge  of  individual  objects  abso- 
lutely considered,  and  not  viewed  in  rela- 
tion to  aught  beyond  themselves. 

This  distinction  of  immediate  and  me- 
diate cognition  it  is  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance to  establish ;  for  it  is  one  without 
which  the  whole  philosophy  of  knowledge 
must  remain  involved  in  ambiguities. 
What,  for  example,  can  be  more  various, 
vacillating,  and  contradictory,  than  the 
employment  of  the  all-important  terms 
object  and  objective,  in  contrast  to  subject 
and  subjective,  in  the  writings  of  Kant  ? — 
though  the  same  is  true  of  those  of  other 
recent  philosophers.  This  arose  from 
the  want  of  a  preliminai^  determination 
of  the  various,  and  even  opposite,  mean- 
ings of  which  these  terms  are  susceptible, 
— a  selection  of  the  one  proper  meaning, 
— and  a  rigorous  adherence  to  the  mean- 
ing thus  preferred.  But,  in  particular, 
the  doctrine  of  Natural  Realism  cannot, 
without  this  distinction,  be  adequately  uut 
derstood,  developed,  and  discriminated. 
Reid,  accordingly,  in  consequence  of  the 
want  of  it,  has  not  only  failed  in  giving 
to   his  philosophy  its  precise  and  appro- 
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priate  exprejsiuD,  he   has  failed  even   in 
withdrawing  it   from   equivocation    and 
confuMon ; — ^in    so   much,  that    it    even 
remains  a    question,   whether    his    doc- 
trine be  one  of  Natural  Realism  at  all.  < 
— The  following  is  a  more  articulate  deve-  j 
lopement  of  this  important  distinction  than  . 
that  which  I  gave,  some  ten  years  ago ;  I 
and  since,  by  more  than  one  philosopher  ! 
adopted.     See  Edinburgh  Review,  voL  lii. 
p-  166,  sq.;  Cross's  Selections  from  Ed. 
Rev.  voL  iii.  p.  200  sq. ;  Peisse,  Fragments 
Philosophiques,  p.  75  sq. 

For  the  sake  of  distinctness,  I  shall 
state  the  different  momenta  of  the  dis- 
tinction in  separate  Propositions;  and 
these  for  more  convenient  reference  I 
shall  number. 

1. — A  thing  is  known  immediately  or 
proximcUely,  when  we  cognise  it  in  itself; 
^nediately  or  remotely,  when  we  cognise  it 
m  or  through  something  numericallft  diffe- 
rent from  ittelf.  Immediate  cognition, 
thus  the  knowledge  of  a  thing  in  itself,  in- 
volves the /ac<  of  its  existence;  mediate 
cognition,  thus  the  knowledge  of  a  thing 
in  or  through  something  not  itself,  involves 
only  the  possibility  of  its  existence. 

2. — An  immediate  cognition,  in  as  much 
as  the  thing  known  b  itself  presented  to 
observation,  may  be  called  a  preserUative  ; 
and  in  as  much  as  the  thing  presented,  is, 
as  it  were,  viewed  by  the  mind  face  to  face, 

may  be  called  vji  intuitive,*  cog^tion A 

mediate  cog^tion,  in  as  much  as  the  thing 
known  is  held  up  or  mirrored  to  the  mind 
in  a  vicarious  representation,  may  be  called 
a  repree^ntative f  cognition. 

3. — A  thing  Known  is  called  an  object  of 
knowledge. 

4. — In  a  prcsentative  or  immediate  cog- 
nition there  \s  one  sole  object;  the  thing 
(immediately)  known  and  the  thing  exist- 
ing being  one  and  the  same. — In  a  repre- 
sentative or  mediate  cognition  there  may 
be  discriminated  two  objects ;  the  thing 
(immediately)  known,  and  the  thing  ex- 
iting being  numerically  different. 

*  On  the  application  of  the  torm  JnivUive,  in 
this  sense,  see  in  the  sequel  of  this  Excursus, 
p.  812  a  b. 

f  The  term  RtpretentaAion  I  employ  always 
strictly,  as  in  contrast  to  Frf«ent<ition,  and, 
therefore,  with  exclusive  reference  to  indlvi. 
dual  objects ,  and  not  in  the  vague  generality 
of  Reptetentatio  or  Vontdltmg  in  the  Leibnitz, 
an  and  subsequent  philosophies  of  Germany, 
where  It  is  used  for  any  cognitive  act,  consider- 
ed, not  in  relation  to  what  knows,  but  to  what 
b  known;  that  is,  as  the  genus  including  under 
it  Intuitions,  Perceptions,  Sensations,  Goncep. 
tions,  Notions,  Thoughts  proper,  <fre.  as  spe- 
ficf. 


5. — A  thing  known  in  itself  \%  the  (sole) 
presentative  or  intuitive  object  of  know- 
ledge, or  the  (sole)  object  of  a  present 
tative  or  intuitive  knowledge, —  A  thing 
known  an  and  through  something  else  is 
the  primary,  m-diate,  remote,*  real,f 
existent,  or  represented,  object  of  (medi- 
ate) knowledge, — obj'^ctum  quod;  and  a 
thing  through  which  something  else  is  knouni 
is  the  secondary,  immediate,  proximate,* 


*  The  distinction  of  proximate  Kadrtmotr.  ob. 
Ject  is  sometimes  applied  to  perception  in  a 
different  niatmer.  Thus  Colour  (the  White  of 
the  Wall,  for  instance,)  is  said  to  be  the  proxi- 
mate object  of  vision,  because  it  is  seen  inune. 
diatcly ;  the  coloured  thing  (the  Wall  itself  for 
instance)  is  said  to  be  the  remote  object  of 
vision,  because  it  is  seen  only  through  the  me- 
diation of  the  colour.  This  however  is  inaccu- 
rate. For  the  Wall,  that  in  which  the  colour 
inheres,  however  mediately  known,  is  never  me- 
diately teen.  It  is  not  indeed  an  oibjeet  of  per- 
ception at  all ;  it  is  only  the  eubjcet  of  such  an 
of)i)eetf  and  is  reached  by  a  cognitive  process, 
different  from  the  merely  perceptive. 

^  On  the  term  Real. — The  term  Real  (realis), 
though  always  importing  the  existent,  is  used  in 
various  signiflcations  and  oppositions.  The 
following  occur  to  uic  : — 

1.  As  denoting  existence,  In  contrast  to  the 
nomenclature  of  existence, — ^the  thing,  as  con- 
tradistinguished from  its  name.  Thus  we  have 
definitions  and  divisions  real,  and  definitions 
and  divisions  nominal  or  verbal. 

2.  As  expressing  the  existent  opposed  to  the 
non-existent, — a,tomething  in  contrast  to  a  nothing. 
In  this  sense  the  diminutions  of  existence,  to 
which  reality,  in  the /iMotoing  significations,  is 
counterposed,  are  all  re<U. 

3.  As  denoting  material  or  external,  In  con- 
trast to  mental,  spiritual  or  internal,  existence. 
This  meaning  is  improper;  so,  therefore,  is 
the  term  Realism,  as  equivalent  to  Materialism, 
In  the  nomenclature  of  some  recent  philo- 
sophers. 

4.  As  synonymous  with  actual  t  and  this  a.) 
as  opposed  to  potential,  b.)  as  opposed  to  pot- 
sible,  existence. 

5.  As  denoting  absolute  or  irrespective,  in  op- 
position to  phenomenal  or  relative,  exkntence; 
in  other  words,  as  denoting  things  in  them- 
selves  and  out  of  relation  to  all  else,  in  con. 
trastto  things  in  relation  to,  and  as  kiiown  by, 
intelligences,  like  men,  who  know  only  under 
the  conditions  of  plurality  and  difference.  In 
this  sense,  which  is  rarely  employed  and  may 
be  neglected,  the  Real  is  only  another  term  for 
the  Unconditioned  or  Absolute,— 4-&  otr»i  3». 

6.  As  indicating  existence  considered  as  a 
S'ibsistance  in  nature,  {ens  extra  animam,  ens  na- 
turae,)  it  stands  counter  to  an  existence  con- 
sidercd  as  a  representation  in  thought.  In  this 
sense,  reale,  in  the  language  of  the  older  phi- 
losopby  (Scholastic,  Cartesian,  ^assendian,)  as 
applied  to  esse  or  ens,  is  opposed  to  intentionaUf 
notionale,  eoneeptibUe,  imaginarium,  rationis,  cog- 
nitUmis,  in  aaUma,  In  inteUeetu,  prouS  cognitum, 
ideate,  4re. ;  and  oonrvponds  with  a  parte  tet^ 
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ideal,  *  vicarioui  or  representative,  object 
of  (mediate)  knowledge, — objectum  quo,  or 
per  quod.  The  former  may  likewise  be 
stjled  objectum  entitativum, 

6. — The  Ego  as  the  subject  of  thought 
and  knowledge  is  now  commonly  styled 
by  Philosophers  simply  The  Subject ;  and 
Subjective  is  a  familiar  expression  for  what 

as  opposed  to  a  parte  inUlUctus,with  tubj€ctivmn, 
as  opposed  to  objcetivum,  (see  p.  806  b,  sq.  note)^ 
with  propritnn,  prlncipale  and  ^mdamentale,  as 
opposed  to  viearium,  with  maUrUile,  as  opposed 
to  Jbrmiflle,  and  with /ormal«  in  ieipto,  and  enti- 
taHvmHf  as  opposed  to  representatitmtn,  4rc.  Un. 
der  this  head,  in  the  yacillating  huignage  of 
our  more  recent  philosophy,  real  approximates 
to,  but  is  liardly  convertible  with,  ofycetivcy  in 
contrast  to  subj^ive  in  the  signification  there 
prevalent,  (see  p.  806  ab,  note.) 

7.  In  close  connexion  with  the  sixth  mean- 
ing, real,  in  the  last  place,  denotes  an  identity 
or  difference  founded  on  the  conditions  of  the 
existence  of  a  thing  in  itself,  in  contrast  to  an 
identity  or  difference  founded  only  on  the  rela- 
tion or  point  of  View  in  which  the  thing  may 
be  regarded  by  the  thinking  subject.  In  this 
sense  it  is  opposed  to  logical  or  rational,  the 
terms  being  here  employed  in  a  peculiar  mean, 
ing.  Thus  a  thing  which  realty  (re)  or  in  itself 
is  one  and  indivisible  may  logieaUy  (ratione)  by 
the  mind  bo  considered  as  diverse  and  plural, 
and,  vice  versa,  what  are  realtjf  diverse  and 
plural  may  topically  be  viewed,  as  one  and  in- 
divisible. As  an  example  of  the  former ; — the 
sides  and  angles  of  a  triangle  (or  trilateral),  as 
mutually  correlative—as  together  making  up 
the  same  simple  figure — and  as,  without  de- 
struction of  that  figure,  actually  inseparable 
from  it,  and  from  each  other,  are  realty  one ; 
but  in  as  much  as  thoy  have  peculiar  relations 
which  may,  in  thought,  be  considered  severally 
and  for  themselves,  they  are  logically  twofold. 
In  like  manner  take  apprehension  and  Jndg. 
ment.  These  are  really  one,  as  each  involves 
the  other,  (for  we  apprehend  only  as  we  Judge 
something  to  be,  and  we  Judge  only,  as  we  ap- 
prehend  the  existence  of  the  terms  compared), 
and  as  together  they  constitute  a  single  indl- 
visible  act  of  cognition ;  but  they  are  logically 
double,  in  as  much  as,  by  mental  abstraction, 
they  may  be  viewed  each  for  itself,  and  as  a 
distinguishable  element  of  thought.  As  an 
example  of  the  latter ; — individual  things,  as 
John,  James,  Richard,  &c.,  are  rcolly  (nume- 
rically) different,  as  co-existing  in  nature  only 
under  the  condition  of  pltu-ality ;  but,  ai  re- 
sembling  objects  constituting  a  single  cla<(s  or 
notion  (man)  they  are,  logically  considered,  (go- 
nerically  or  specifically)  identical  and  one. 

•  I  eschew,  in  general,  the  employment  of  the 
words  Idea  and  Ideal — they  are  so  vague  and 
various  in  meaning.  (See  Note  G.)  But  they 
cannot  always  be  avoidcxl,  an  the  conjugates  of 
the  indispensable  term  Idealitm.  Nor  is  there, 
as  I  use  thorn,  any  danger  from  their  ambi- 
guity; for  I  always  manifestly  employ  them 
simply  for  subjective — (what  is  in  or  of  the 
mind),  in  contrast  to  objective  -f what  is  out 
of,  or  external  to,  the  mind.)  ' 


pertains  to  the  mtnd  or  thinking  principle. 
In  contrast  and  correlation  to  these,  the 
terms  Object  and  Objective  ore,  in  like 
manner,  now  in  general  use  to  denote  the 
Non-ego,  its  affections  and  properties, — 
and  in  general  the  Really  existent  as  op. 
posed  to  the  Ideally  known.  These  ex. 
pressions,  more  especially  Object  and  Ob- 
jective,  are  ambiguous;  for  though  the 
Non-Ego  may  be  the  more  frequent  and 
obtrusive  object  of  cognition,  still  a  mode 
of  mind  constitutes  an  object  of  thought 
and  knowledge,  no  less  than  a  mode  of 
matter.  Without,  therefore,  dbturbing 
the  preceding  nomenclature,  which  is  not 
only  ratified  but  convenient,  I  would  pro- 
pose that,  when  we  wbh  to  be  precise,  or 
wliere  any  ambiguity  is  to  be  dreaded,  we 
should  employ — on  the  one  hand,  either 
the  terms  subject-object  or  subjective  oh- 
ject,  (and  this  we  could  again  disting^sh 
as  absolute  or  as  relative) — on  the  other, 
either  object-object,  or  objective  object.* 


•  The  terms  Bubject  and  Subjective,  Ob^  and 
Olffeetive. — I  have  already  had  occasion  to  shew, 
that,  in  the  hands  of  recent  philosof^ers,  the 
principal  terms  of  philosophy  have  not  only 
been  frequently  changed  from  their  original 
meanings  and  correlations,  but  those  mean, 
ings  and  correlations  sometimes  even  simply 
reversed.  I  )iave  again  to  do  this  in  refe- 
rence to  the  correlatives  sul^ective  and  ob- 
jective, as  employed  to  denote  what  Aristotle 
vaguely  expressed  by  the  terms  rA  hftif  and  rk 
^ffu — the  thingt  in  us,  and  the  things  in  nature. 

The  terms  subject  and  object  were,  for  a  long 
time,  not  sufficiently  discriminated  from  each 
other. — ^Even  in  the  writings  of  Aristotle  ro 
v9'c»iifitvof  is  used  ambiguously  for  id  in  quo, 
the  subject  proper,  and  id  circa  quod,  the  object 
proper ; — and  this  latter  meaning  is  unknown 
to  Plato.  The  Greek  language  never,  in  f^ct, 
possessed  any  one  term  of  equal  universality, 
and  of  the  same  definite  signification,  as  object. 
For  the  term  avrt»ttfi%vov,  which  comes  the 
nearest,  Aristotle  uses,  like  Plato,  in  the  plu- 
ral, to  designate,  in  general,  the  various  kinds 
of  opposite*  i  and  there  is,  I  believe,  only  a 
single  passage  to  be  found  in  liis  writings,  (Do 
An.  ii.  c.4,)in  which  this  word  can  be  adequately 
translated  by  dbject.  The  reason  of  this,  at 
first  sight,  apparent  deficiency  may  have  been 
that  as  no  language,  except  the  Greek,  could 
express,  not  by  a  periphrasis,  but  by  a  special 
word,  the  object  of  every  several  faculty  or 
application  of  mind,  (as  alrBrtrlv,  ^xtracrof^ 
tonrotf  yttt^Tov,  itn^rnrof,  CcvXnrov,  o^i«t^», 
CovXtvTov,  in^ripy  &c.  Ac.,)  so  the  Groi'k  phi- 
losophers alone  found  little  want  of  a  term 
precisely  to  express  the  abstract  notion  of  ob- 
jectivity in  its  indeterminate  universality,  which 
they  could  apply,  as  they  required  it,  in  any 
determinate  relation.  The  schoolmen  distin- 
gulshed  thosubjectum  occupationit,  from  the  stil. 
jeetum inhaesioniSfjtraedicationis, ^.,  limiting  the 
term  ohj<ctum  (which  in  classical  Latinity  had 


7. — If  the  representative  object  be  sup- 
poted  (according  to  one  theory)  a  mode 
of  the  conscioos  mind  or  self,  it  may  be 
distinguished  as  Egoistical;  if  it  be  sup- 
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never  been  natondtsed  as  an  absolate  term, 
even  by  the  philosophers)  to  the  former;  and 
It  woald  hare  been  well  had  the  term  ttOtiec- 
Ivm,  in  that  sense,  been,  at  the  same  time, 
wholly  renoanced.  This  was  not,  however, 
done.  Even  to  the  present  day,  the  word  nib- 
ket  is  employed,  in  most  of  the  vernacular 
langnages,  for  the  materia  eirca  qvam,  in  which 
signiilcation  the  term  of^ftct  ought  to  be  excln. 
sively  appUed.  But  a  still  more  intolerable 
abuse  has  receutly  crept  in;  object  has,  in 
French  and  English,  been  for  above  a  century 
vulgarly  employed  for  md,  rnktHvCf  JUtal  catue. 
But  to  speak  of  these  terms  more  in  detail. 

The  term  cbfm^t  (objectum,  id  quod  objieitur 
cognitioni,  ^.,)  involves  a  twofold  element 
of  meaning,  l**,  It  expresses  something  abso. 
lute,  something  in  itself  that  is ;  for  before  a 
thing  can  be  pr««ented  to  cognition,  it  must 
be  supposed  to  exist.  2^,  It  expresses  some, 
thing  relative  ;  for  in  so  for  as  it  is  presented 
to  cognition,  it  is  supposed  to  be  only  as  it  is 
known  to  exist.  Now  if  the  equipoise  be  not 
preserved,  if  either  of  these  elements  be  al. 
lowed  to  preponderate,  the  word  will  assume 
a  meaning  precisely  opposite  to  that  which  it 
would  obtain  from  the  preponderance  of  the 
other.  If  the  first  element  prevail,  object  and 
cbjeetive  wHl  denote  that  which  exists  of  its 
own  nature,  in  contrast  to  that  which  exists 
only  under  the  conditions  of  our  faculties ; — 
the  real  in  opposition  to  the  ideal.  If  the  se. 
cond  element  prevail,  object  and  objective  will 
denote  what  exists  only  as  it  exists  in  thought; 
— the  ideal  in  contrast  to  the  reaL 

Now  both  of  these  count«r  meanings  of  the 
terms  object  and  objective  have  obtained  in  the 
nomenclature  of  different  times  and  different 
philosophies, — ^nay  in  the  nomenclature  of  the 
same  time  and  even  the  same  philosophy. 
Uenee  groat  confusion  and  ambiguity. 

In  the  Scholastic  philosophy  in  which,  as  aL 
ready  said,  object  and  objectivty  svhjeet  and  tub- 
jective,  were  first  employed  in  their  high  ab- 
straction, and  as  absolute  terms,  and,  among 
the  systems  immediately  subsequent,  in  the 
Cartesian  and  Gassendian  schools,  the  -latter 
meaning  was  the  one  exclusively  prevalent. 
In  these  older  philosophies,  objectivum,  as  ap- 
plied to  ent  or  e$»e,  was  opposed  to  formale  and 
wljeetivumi  and  corresponded  with  intentionale, 
vtbaWcim,  repreacntativwHf  rationale  or  ratiotUSf 
inteUectvale  or  in  intelUctu,  prottt  coffnitum, 
ideale,iie.f  as  opposed  to realcypropriumfprinci. 
paUffundamtMale^  protU  in  teipeOf  Sic. 

In  these  schools  the  etu  nOfjectivumy  in  con- 
trast to  the  esae  objectivum,  denoted  a  thing  con- 
sidered as  inhering  in  its  subject,  whether 
that  subject  were  mind  or  matter,  as  contra, 
distinguished  from  a  thing  considered  as  pre- 
sent to  the  mind  only  as  an  accidental  object  of 
tliought.  Thus  the  faculty  of  imagination,  for 
example,  and  its  acts,  were  said  to  have  a  $ub- 
ieetive  existence  in  the  mind ;  while  its  several 
Images  or  representations  had^  qua  images  or 
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posed  (according  to  another)  somethiDg 
numerically  different  from  the  conscious 
mind  or  self,  it  may  be  distinguished  as, 
Non-Effoistical.  See  Note  C.   The  former 

objects  of  consciousness,  only  an  objective. 
Again,  a  material  thing,  say  a  horse,  qua  exist- 
ing,  was  said  to  have  a  nojeetive  being  out  of 
the  mind ;  qua  conceived  or  known,  it  was  said 
to  have  an  objective  being  in  the  mind.  Every 
thought  had  thus  a  tubjective  and  an  objective 
phasis; — of  which  more  particularly  as  fol 
lows : — 

1.  The  ene  wbjectivum,  /brmaie,  or  proprium 
of  a  noiion,  concept,  tpeeiee,  idea,  ^.,  denoted  it 
as  considered  absolutely  for  itself,  and  as  dis- 
tinguished  from  the  thing,  the  real  object,  of 
which  it  is  the  notion,  species,  4c. ;  that  Is, 
simply  as  a  mode  inherent  in  the  mind  as  a 
subject,  or  as  an  operation  exerted  by  the 
mind  as  a  cause.  In  this  relation,  the  €«as 
reale  of  a  notion,  species,  Ac,  was  opposed  to 
the  following. 

2.  The  e$$e  oZ^ecttrtim,  vteon'wm,  intentionale, 
idealCy  repreeentativum  of  a  notion,  conopt,  spe- 
cies, idea,  4c.,  denoted  it,  not  as  considered  ab- 
solutely  for  itself,  and  as  distinguished  from  its 
object,  but  simply  as  vicarious  or  representa- 
tive of  the  thing  thought.  In  this  relation  the 
e«fereal0ofanotion,  4c.,  was  opposed  to  the 
mere  negation  of  existence— only  distinguished 
it  from  a  simple  not/dnp. 

Hitherto  we  have  seen  the  application  of  the 
term  objective  determined  by  the  preponderance 
of  thesecondof  the  two  counter  elements  of 
meaning;  we  have  now  to  regard  it  in  its  sub. 
sequent  change  of  sense  as  determined  by  the 
first. 

The  cause  of  this  ghange  I  trace  to  the  more 
modem  Schoolmen,  in  the  distinction  they 
took  of  conceptus  (as  also  of  noiio  and  intenHo) 
into  formalis  and  eX^eetivus, — a  distinction  both 
in  itself  and  in  its  nomenclature,  inconsistent 
and  nntenable. — A  formal  concept  or  notion 
they  defined — 'the  immediate  and  actual  re- 
presentation of  the  thing  thought;'  an  objec 
live  concept  or  notion  they  defined — *  the  thing 
itself  which  is  represented  or  thought.' — ^Kow, 
in  the  first  place,  the  second  of  tocse,  is,  either 
not  a  concept  or  notion  at  all,  or  it  is  indis- 
tinguishable from  the  first.  (A  similar  ab. 
surdity  is  committed  by  Locke  in  his  employ, 
mont  of  Idea  for  its  object — the  reality  re- 
presented by  it — ^the  Ideatum.) — In  the  second 
place,  the  terms  formal  and  (A^eciive  are  here 
used  in  senses  precisely  opposite  to  what  they 
were  when  the  same  philosophers  spoke  of  the 
esse  formale  and  esu  viijectitum  of  a  notion. 

This  distinction  and  the  terms  in  which  it 
was  expressed  came  however  to  be  universally 
admitted.  Hence,  though  proceeding  from  an 
error,  I  would  account,  in  part,  but  in  part 
only,  for  the  general  comumution  latterly  ef. 
fected  in  the  application  of  the  term  cbjeetive. 
This  change  began,  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century — 
and  in  the  German  schools.  Thus  Calovius— 
'Quicquid  cH^^ctive  fundamentaliter  In  natnra 
cxistit,'  4c  ,  (Scripta  PhUosophica,  1661,  |k 
72.)    In  the  samr  sen^e  it  is  used  by  Leibnitz; 
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theory  supposes  <um>  things  numerically  dif- 
ferent: 1®,  the  object  represented,— 2*^, 
the  representing  and  cognisant  mind: — 
the  latter,  three;— i°,  the  object  repre- 

e.  g.  N.  Eseais,  p.  187 ;  and  subsequently  to 
him  by  the  Leibnitio-Wolfiuis  and  other  Oer- 
man  philosophers  in  goneral.  This  application 
of  the  term,  it  is  therefore  seen,  became  pre- 
valent  among  his  countrymen  lonff  before  the 
time  of  Kant;  in  the  '  Logica'  of  whose  mas. 
ter  Knutzen,  I  may  notice,  ofjectivcf  t»d  tub- 
jeeHve,  in  their  modem  meaning  are  employed 
in  almost  every  pHge.  The  English  phllo. 
sophers,  at  the  coomiencement  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, are  found  sometimes  using  the  term 
clbjeeHve  in  the  old  sense, — as  Berkeley  in  his 
'  Siris,*  §  292 ;  sometimes  in  the  new, — as 
NorrU  In  his  *  Reason  and  Faith,'  (ch.  1.)  and 
Oldfleld  in  his  '  Essay  towards  the  iniproTe- 
ment  of  Reason,'  (Part  iL  c.  19,)  who  both  like- 
wise  oppose  it  to  iubjictive,  taken  also  in  its 
present  acception. 

But  the  cause,  why  the  general  terms  tt^jeet 
and  tubjectite,  cbjeet  and  objective,  came,  in  plii- 
loaophy,  to  be  simply  applied  to  a  certain 
special  distinction;  and  why,  in  that  distinc- 
tion, they  came  to  be  opposed  as  contraries — 
this  Is  not  to  be  traced  alone  to  the  inconsis- 
tencies which  I  have  noticed ;  for  that  incon- 
sistency itself  mutt  be  accounted  for.  It  lies 
deeper.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  constituent 
elements  of  all  knowledge  itself;  and  the  no- 
mendature  in  question  is  only  an  elliptical 
abbreviation,  and  restricted  application  of  the 
scholastio  expressions  by  which  these  ele- 
ments  have  for  many  ages  been  expressed. 

AU  knowledge  is  a  relation — a  relation  be- 
tween that  which  knowsy(in  scholastic  lan- 
guage, the  tuhfect  in  which  knowledge  inheres), 
and  that  which  is  known,  (in  scholastic  lan- 
guage, the  object  about  which  knowledge  is  con- 
versant); and  the  contents  of  every  act  of 
knowledge  are  made  up  of  elements,  and  re- 
gulated  by  laws,  proceeding  partly  from  its 
object  and  partly  from  its  subject.  Now  phi 
losophy  proper  is  principally  and  priniarily 
the  teUnce  of  knowledge ;  its  first  and  most  im. 
portant  problem  being  to  determine — What 
eon  we  know  t — that  is,  what  are  the  conditions 
of  our  knowing,  whether  these  lie  in  the  na- 
ture  of  the  object,  or  in  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject, of  knowledge  ? 

But  Philosophy  being  the  Science  of  Knotcltdge; 
and  the  science  of  knowledge  supposing,  in  its 
most  fundamental  and  thorough  going  analysis, 
the  distinction  of  the  nibject  and  object  of  know- 
ledge ;  it  is  evident,  that  to  philotojihy  the  tub- 
jeet  of  knowledge  would  be,  by  pro- eminence. 
The  Subject,  and  the  fibject  of  knowledge  by  pre- 
eminence. The  Object.  It  was  therefore  natural 
that  the  object  and  the  objective,  the  sub. 
ject  and  the  tufjective  should  be  employed 
by  philosophers  as  simple  terms,  compen- 
diously to  denote  the  grand  discrimlna 
tion,  about  which  philosophy  was  constantly 
employed,  and  which  no  others  could  bo  found 
so  precisely  and  promptly  to  express.  In  fact, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  special  meaning  given 
to  ttjtetive  in  the  Schools,  their  employment  in 


sented,— 2**,  the  object  representing,— 3*^, 
the  cognisant  mind.  Compared  merely 
with  each  other,  the  former,  as  simpler, 
may,  6y  contrast  to  the  latter,  be  consi* 

this  their  natural  relation  would  probably  have 
been  of  a  much  earlier  date;  not  however  that 
they  are  void  of  ambiguity,  and  have  not  been 
often  abusively  employed.  This  arises  from 
the  following  circumstance  : — The  subject  of 
knowledge  Is  exclusively  the  Ego  or  eon- 
sclous  mind.  Subject  wadtubjective,  considered 
In  themselves,  are  therefore  little  liable  to 
equivocation.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
object  of  knowledge  is  not  necessarily  a  phae- 
nomonon  of  the  Non-Ego;  for  the  phaenomena 
of  the  Ego  itself  constitute  as  veritable,  though 
not  so  varioua  and  prominent,  objects  of  cog- 
nition, as  the  phenomena  of  the  Non-E|g<x 
Subjective  and  objective  do  not,  therefore, 
thoroughly  and  adequately  discriminate  that 
which  belongt  to  mind,  and  that  which  beUmgM  to 
matter;  they  do  not  even  competently  distin. 
guish  what  is  dependent,  from  what  is  inde* 
pendent,  on  the  conditions  of  the  mental  self.  But 
in  these  significations  they  are  and  must  be 
frequently  employed.  Without  therefore  dis- 
carding this  nomenclature,  which,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  expresses,  in  general,  a  distinction  of 
the  highest  importance,  in  the  most  apposite 
terms ;  these  terms  may  by  qualificatiou  easily 
be  rendered  adequate  to  those  subordinate 
discriminations,  which  it  is  often  requisite  to 
signalise,  but  which  they  cannot  simply  and  of 
themselves  denote. 

Subject  and  subjective,  without  any  qualifying 
attribute,  I  would  therefore  employ,  as  has  hi- 
therto  been  done,  to  mark  out  what  inheres  in, 
pertains  to,  or  depends  on,  the  knowing  mind 
whether  of  man  in  general,  or  of  this  or  that 
individual  man  in  particular;  and  this  in  con- 
trast to  object  and  ot'jective,  as  expressing  what 
docs  not  so  inhere,  pcrtidn,  and  depend.  Thus, 
for  example,  an  art  or  science  is  said  to  bo  ob- 
jective, when  considered  sin^ply  as  a  system  of 
speculative  truths  or  practical  rules,  but  with- 
out  respect  of  any  actual  possessor ;  sut^ctive 
when  considered  as  a  habit  of  knowledge  or  a 
dexterity,  inherent  in  the  mind,  either  vaguely 
of  any,  or  precisely  of  this  or  that,  possessor. 

But,  as  has  been  stated,  an  object  of  know, 
ledge  may  be  a  mode  of  mind,  or  it  may  be 
something  different  from  mind;  and  it  is  frc. 
quontiy  of  importance  to  indicate  precisely  un- 
der  which  of  these  classes  that  object  comes. 
In  this  case  by  an  internal  devclopemeut  of  tlie 
nomenclature  itself,  we  might  employ,  on  the 
former  alternative,  the  term  suljecu^^ct  /  on 
the  latter,  the  term  object.vtject. 

But  tho  subject,  inject  may  be  either  a  mode 
of  mind,  of  which  we  are  conscious  as  absolute 
and  for  itself  alone, — as,  for  example,  a  pain  or 
pleasure;  or  a  mode  of  mind,  of  which  we  are 
conscious,  as  relative  to,  and  representative  of, 
something  else, — as,  for  instance,  the  imagina- 
tion  of  something  past  or  possible.  Of  these 
we  might  distingui.-h,  when  necessary,  the  one, 
as  the  ahsoluieoT  the  real  9ubjeet.object,  the  other, 
as  the  relative  or  the  ideal  or  the  repruaUativ 
suhjfct-cbject. 
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dered,  but  still  inaccurately,  as  an  imme- 
diate cognition.*  The  latter  of  these  as 
limited  in  its  application  to  certain  facul- 
ties,  and  now  in  fact  wholly  exploded,  may 
be  thrown  out  of  account. 

8. — External  Perception  or  Perception 
simply,  is  the  faculty  pretentative  or  intui- 
tive of  the  phaenomena  of  the  Non-Ego  or 
Matter — if  there  be  any  intuitive  appre- 
hension allowed  of  the  Non-Ego  at  all. 
Jniemal  Perception  or  Sel/'Conscioumess 
is  the  &cuUy  preeintative  or  intuitive  of 
the  phaenomena  of  the  Ego  or  Mind. 

9. — Imagination  or  Phantasy,  in  its  most 
extensive  meaning,  is  the  faculty  repreecn- 
tative  of  the  phaenomena  both  of  the  ex- 
ternal and  internal  worlds. 

10. — A  representation  considered  as  an 
object  is  logically,  not  really,  different  from 
a  representation  considered  as  an  act. 
Here  object  and  act  are  merely  the  same 
indivisible  mode  of  mind  viewed  in  two 
different  relations.  Considered  by  refer- 
ence to  a  (mediate)  object  represented,  it 
ba  representative  object;  considered  by 
reference  to  the  mind  representing  and 
contemplating  the  representation,  it  is  a 
representative  act.  A  representative  ob- 
ject being  viewed  as  posterior  in  the  order 
of  nature,  but  not  of  time,  to  the  repre- 
sentative ac',  is  viewed  as  a  product ;  and 
the  representative  act  being  viewed  as  prior 
in  the  order  of  nature,  though  not  of  time, 
to  the  representative  object,  is  viewed  as  a 
producing  process,  (v.  I.  P.  306  a.)  The 
same  may  be  said  of  Image  and  Imagina- 
tion. (  Prop.  21,  and  p.  813,  a  b,  and  note.) 

11.— A  thing  to  be  known  in  itself  musi 
be  known  as  actually  existing  (Pr.  1.)  and 
it  cannot  be  known  as  actually  existing 
unless  it  be  known  as  existing  in  its  WJicn 
and  its  Where,  But  the  When  and  Where 
of  an  objei't  are  immediately  cognisable  by 
the  subject,  only  if  the  When  be  now  (i.  e. 
at  the  same  moment  with  the  cognitive  act,) 
and  the  Where  be  here,  (i.  o.  within  the 
sphere  of  the  cognitive  faculty) ;  therefore 
a  presentative  or  intuitive  knowledge  is 
only  competent  of  an  object  present  to  the 
mind,  both  in  time  and  in  space. 

12.  —  E  con  verso — whatever  is  known, 
but  not  as  actually  existing  now  and  here, 
is  known  not  in  itself,  as  the  presentative 

Finally  it  may  be  required  to  mark  whether 
the  object-object  and  tho  subject-object  be  immc 
diately  known  as  present,  or  only  as  rcpro8ent> 
ed.  In  this  case  we  must  resort,  on  the  former 
alternative  to  the  epithet  presentative  or  intui- 
tive i  on  the  latter,  to  those  of  represented,  medi- 
aUf  remote,  primary,  principal,  &.C. 

*  This  observation  has  reference  to  Reid. 
See  sequel  of  this  note,  §  IL,  and  note  C.  §  ii. 
A,  4. 


object  of  an  intuitive,  but  only  as  the  re- 
mote object  of  a  ropreseutativc,  cogni- 
tion. 

13 — A  representative  object,  considered 
irrespectively  of  what  it  represents,  and 
simply  as  a  mode  of  the  conscious  subject, 
is  an  intuitive  or  presentative  object.  For 
it  is  known  in  itself,  as  a  mental  mode,  ac- 
tually existing  now  and  here.* 


•  Propositions  10-13  may  illustrate  a  pas- 
sage in  Aristotle's  treatise  on  Memory  and 
Reminiscence  (c.  1),  wliich  has  l>een  often 
curiously  misunderstood  by  his  expositors; 
and  as  it,  in  return,  serves  to  illustrate  the 
doctrine  here  stated,  I  translate  it : — 

'  Of  what  part  of  the  soul  memory  is  a  func- 
tion, is  manifest ; — of  that,  to  wit,  of  which 
imagination  or  phantasy  is  a  function.  [And 
imagination  had  been  aJready  shown  to  be  a 
fonction  of  the  common  sense.] 

*And  here  a  doubt  maybe  started — 'Whether 
the  affection  [or  mental  modification]  l>eing 
present,  the  reality  absent,  that  which  is  not 
pri'sent  can  be  remembered  [or,  in  general, 
known.]  For  it  is  manifest  that  wo  must 
conceive  the  affection,  determined  in  the  soul 
or  its  proximate  bodily  organ,  through  sense, 
to  be,  as  it  were,  a  sort  of  portrait,  of  which  we 
say  that  memory  is  tho  habit  [or  retention]. 
For  tho  movement  excited  [to  employ  the 
simile  of  Plato]  stamps,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of 
impression  of  the  total  process  of  pcrccptionf 
[on  the  soul  or  its  organ],  after  the  manner  of 
one  who  applies  a  signet  to  wax 

'  But  if  such  be  tho  circumstances  of  memory, 
— Is  remembrance  [a  cognition]  of  this  af- 
fection, or  of  that  fiom  which  it  is  produced? 
For  if,  of  the  latter,  we  can  have  no  remembrance 
[or  cognition]  of  things  absent;  if  of  the  for. 
mer,  how,  as  percipient  [or  conscious  of  tliis 
[present  affection],  can  we  have  a  remem- 
brance [or  cognition]  of  that  of  which  we  are 
not  percipient  [or  conscious] — the  absent 
[reality]  ? — Again  |  — supposing  there  to  be  a 
resembling  something,  such  as  an  impression 
or  pictm-e,  in  tlic  mind ;  the  perception  [or 
consciousness]  of  this — Why  should  it  be  tho 
remembrance  [or  cognition]  of  another  thing, 
and  not  of  this  something  itself? — for  in  the 
act  of  remembrance  wo  contemplate  this  men- 
tal  affection,  and  of  this  [alone]  are  we  per. 
cipient  [or  conscious].  In  these  circumstances, 
how  is  a  remembrance  [or  cognition]  possible 
of  what  is  not  present  ?  For  if  so,  it  would 
seem  that  what  is  not  present  might,  in  like 
manner,  be  seen  and  heard. 

<0r  is  this  possible,  and  what  actuslly 
occurs  ?  And  thus  : — As  in  a  portrait  tlio 
thing  painted  is  an  animal  and  a  reprcsen- 
lation  (•(»«»)   [of  an   animal],  one  and  the 


f  Alff fnfMir$f  :— this  comprehends  both  tlie 
objective  presentation — alfinrif,  and  the  sub- 
jective energy—  alffh.^tt. 

I  I  read  Us  ii    n.      Tbemistius   haa    cti 
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14 C&nsciousMssis  a  knowledge  solely 

of  wKat  it  now  and  here  prettnt  to  the 
mind.  It  is  therefore  only  inttiitive,  and 
its  objects  exelusiyely  presentative.  Again, 
Conscioosness  is  a  knowledge  of  aU  that 
i$  now  and  here  present  to  the  mind :  every 
immediate  object  of  cognition  is  thus  an 
object  of  consciousness,  and  every  intuitive 
cognition  itself,  simply  a  special  form  of 
consciousness.     See  Note  H. 

16. —  Consciousness  comprehends  every 
cognitive  act;  in  other  words,  whatever  we 
are  not  conscious  of,  that  we  do  not  know. 
But  consciousnesa  is  an  immediate  cogni- 
tion. Therefore  all  our  mediate  cognitions 
are  contained  in  our  immediate, 

16. — The  actual  modifications — ^the  pre- 
sent acts  and  affections  of  the  Ego,  are  ob- 
jects of  immediate  cognition,  as  themselves 
objects  of  consciousness.  (Pr.  14.)  The 
past  and  possible  modifications  of  the  Ego 
are  objects  of  mediate  cognition,  as  repre- 
sented to  consciousness  in  a  present  or  ac- 
tual modification. 

17. — The  Primary  Qualities*  of  matter 
or  body,  now  and  here,  that  is  in  proximate 
relation  to  our  organs,  are  objects  of  im- 
mediate  cognition  to  the  Natural  Realists,! 
of  mediate,  to  the  Cosmothctic  Idealists  if 
the  former,  on  the  testimony  of  conscious- 
ness, asserting  to  mind  the  capability  of 
intuitively  perceiving  what  is  not  itself; 


being,  at  once,  both ;  (for,  though  in 
reality  both  are  not  the  same,  in  thought  we 
can  view  the  painting,  either  [absolutely]  as 
animal,  or  [relatively]  as  representation  [of 
an  animal] ) :  in  like  manner,  the  phantasm  in 
us,  we  must  consider,  both  absolutely,  as  a  phse- 
nomenon  iJim^/Mt)  in  itself,  and  relatively,  as 
a  phantasm  [or  representation]  of  something 
diiferent  from  itself.  Considered  absolutely, 
it  is  a  [mere]  pbocnomenon  or  [irrespective] 
phantasm ;  considered  relatively,  it  is  a  repre> 
sentation  or  recollcctive  image.  So  that  when 
a  movement  [or  mental  modification]  is  in 
present  act ; — if  the  soul  perceive  [or  appre- 
hend] it  as  absolute  and  for  itself,  a  kind  of 
[irrespective]  concept  or  phantasm  seems  the 
result;  whereas,  if  as  relative  to  what  is  diflTo. 
rent  Arom  itself,  it  views  it  (as  in  the  picture) 
fnr  a  representation,  and  a  representation  of 
Coriscus,  even  although  Coriscus  has  not  him- 
self  been  seen.  And  here  we  are  differently 
affected  in  this  mode  of  viewing  [the  move- 
ment,  as  psJnted  representation,]  ft'om  what  i 
we  are  when  viewing  it,  as  painted  animal; 
the  mental  pha^nomenon,  in  tho  one  case,  is,  so 
to  say,  a  mere  [irrelative]  concept ;  while  in  the 
other,  what  is  remembered  is  here  [in  the  mind,] 
as  there  [in  tho  picture,]  a  representation.' 

•  On  tho  distinction  of  the  Primary  and  Sc- 
condary  Qualities  of  Matter — its  liintory  ajid 
completion,  see  Note  D. 

♦  On  these  designations,  see  above,  Note  A. 
§  i.  pp.  746,  747,  and  below,  Note  C,  f  i. 


the  Utter  denying  this  capability,  bat  as- 
serting to  the  mind  the  power  of  repre- 
senting, and  truly  representmg,  ii^iatit 
does  not  know To  the  Absolute  Ideal- 
ists! matter  has  no  existence  as  an  object 
of  cognition,  either  immediate  or  mediate. 

18.— The  Secondary  qualities*  of  body 
note;  and  here,  as  only  present  affections  of 
the  conscious  subject,  determined  by  an  un- 
known external  cause,  are,  on  every  theory, 
now  allowed  to  be  objects  of  immediate 
cognition.     (Pr.  16.) 

19. — As  not  now  present  in  time,  an  im- 
mediate knowledge  of  the  past  is  impos- 
sible. The  past  is  only  mediately  cog- 
nisable in  and  through  a  present  modifica- 
tion relative  to,  and  representative  of,  it, 
as  having  been.  To  speak  of  an  imme. 
diate  knowledge  of  tho  past  involves  a 
contradiction  in  adjecto.  For  to  know 
the  past  immediately,  it  must  be  known  tn 
itsel/;~tLii6  to  be  known  in  itself  it  must 
be  known  as  now  existing.  But  the  past 
is  just  a  negation  of  the  now  existent:  its 
very  notion  therefore  excludes  the  possi- 
bility of  its  being  immediately  known. — 
So  much  for  Memory,  or  Recollective 
Imagination. 

20. — In  like  manner,  supposing  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  future  were  competent, 
this  can  only  be  conceived  possible,  in  and 
through  a  now  present  representation; 
that  is,  only  as  a  mediate  cognition.  For 
as  not  yet  existent  the  future  cannot  be 
known  in  itself,  or  as  actually  existent. 
As  not  here  present,  an  immediate  know- 
ledge of  an  object  distant  in  space  is  like- 
wise impossible.*  For,  as  beyond  the 
sphere  of  our  organs  and  faculties,  it  can- 
not be  known  by  them  in  itself;  it  can 
only  therefore,  if  known  at  all,  be  known 
through  something  different  from  itself, 
that  is  mediately,  in  a  reproductive  or  a 
constructive  act  of  imagination. 

21.— A  possible  object— an  ens  rationis 
—is  a  mere  fabrication  of  tho  mind  itself; 
it  exists  only  ideally  in  and  through  an 
act  of  imagination,  and  has  only  a  logi- 
cal existence,  apart  from  that  act  with 
which  it  is  really  identical.  (Pr.  10,  and 
p.  813  a  b,  with  note.)  It  is  therefore  an  in- 
tuitive object  in  itself:  but  in  so  far,  ns 
not  involving  a  contradiction,  it  is  con- 
ceived as  prefiguring  something  which 
may  possibly  exist  some-where  and  some- 
when, — this  something,  too,  being  con- 
structed out  of  elements  which  had  been 


•  On  the  Msertions  of  Reid,  Stewart,  Ac, 
that  tho  mind  is  immediately  percipient  of  dU- 
tant  objcctM.  sec  §  i*-  of  this  Note,  and  Note  C 
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previoiuW  given  in  Presentation — it  is  Re- 
presentative.    See  Note  C.  §  i. 


Compared  together,  these  two  cogni- 
tions afford  the  following  similarities  and 
difirences, 

A.  Compared  by  reference  to  their 
simplicity  or  complexity ,  as  Acts. 

22, — Though  both  as  really  considered, 
(re,  non  ratione),  are  equally  one  and  in. 
divisible ;  still  as  logically  considered,  (ra- 
tione,  non  re,)  an  Intuitive  cognition  is 
simple,  being  merely  intuitive;  a  Repre- 
sentative, complex,  as  both  representative 
and  intuitive  of  the  representation. 

B.  Compared  by  reference  to  the  num- 
ber of  their  Objects, 

23^ — In  a  Presentative  knowledge  there 
can  only  be  a  single  object,  and  the  term 
object  is  here  therefore  uni  vocal. — In  a 
Representative  knowledge  two  different 
things  are  viewed  as  objects,  and  the  term 
object,  therefore,  becomes  equivocal;  the 
secondary  object  within,  being  numeri- 
cally different  from  the  primary  object 
without,  the  sphere  of  consciousness,  which 
it  represents. 

C.  Compared  by  reference  to  the  rela- 
tivity  of  their  Objects,  known  in  conscious- 
ness. 

24. — In  a  presentative  cognition,  the 
object  known  in  consciousness,  being  re- 
lative only  to  the  conscious  subject,  may, 
by  contrast,  be  considered  as  absolute  or 
irrespeetive.  In  a  representative  cogni- 
tion, the  object  known  in  consciousness, 
being,  besides  the  necessary  reference  to 
the  subject,  relative  to,  as  vicarious  of,  an 
object  unknown  to  consciousness,  must,  in 
every  point  of  view,  be  viewed  as  relative 
or  resp  ctive.  Thus,  it  is  on  all  hands  ad- 
mitted, that  in  Self- consciousness  the  ob- 
ject is  subjective  and  absolute ;  and,  that 
in  Imagination,  under  every  form,  it  is 
subjective  and  relative.  In  regard  to  ex- 
ternal Perception,  opinions  differ.  For, 
on  the  doctrine  of  the  Natural  Realists,  it 
is  objective  and  absolute ;  on  the  doctrine 
of  the  Absolute  Idealists,  subjective  and 
absolute ;  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Cosmo- 
thetic  Idealists,  subjective  and  relative. 
See  Note  C.  §  i. 

D.  Compared  by  reference  to  the  cAa- 
raeter  of  the  existential  Judgments  they  in- 
volve. 

25  — The  judgment  involved  in  an  In- 
tuitive apprehension  is  assertory;  for  the 
fact  of  the  intuition  being  dependent  on 
the  fact  of  the  present  existence  of  the  ob- 
ject, the  existence  of  the  object  is  uncon- 
ditionally enounced  as  actual. — The  judg- 
ment involved  in  a  Representative  appre- 


hension is  problematic ;  for  here  the  fact 
of  the  representation  not  being  dependent 
on  the  present  existence  of  the  object  re- 
presented, the  existence  of  that  object  can 
be  only  modally  affirmed  as  possible. 

E.  Compared  by  reference  to  their 
character  as  Cognitions, 

26. — Representative  knowledge  is  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands  to  be  exclusively  sub- 
jective or  ideal ;  for  its  proximate  object  is, 
on  every  theory,  in  or  of  the  mind,  whil«» 
its  remote  object,  in  itself,  and,  except  in 
and  through  the  proximate  object,  is  un- 
known.— Presentative  knowledge  is,  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  Natural  ReaKsts,  partly 
subjective  and  ideal,  partly  objective  and 
real;  inasmuch  as  its  sole  object  may  be  a 
phaenomenon  either  of  self  or  of  not-self: 
while,  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Idealists 
(whether  Absolute  or  Cosmothetic)  it  is 
alwys  subjective  or  ideal ;  consciousness, 
on  their  hypothesis,  being  cognisant  only 
of  mind  and  its  contents. 

F.  Compared  in  respect  of  their  Self- 
sufficiency  or  Dependence, 

27 — a. — In  otie  respect,  Representative 
knowledge  b  not  self-suffici'  nt,  in  as  much 
as  every  representative  cognition  of  an 
object  supposes  a  previous  presentative  ap- 
prehension of  that  same  object.  This  is 
even  true  of  the  representation  of  an 
imaginary  or  merely  possible  object ;  for 
though  the  object,  of  which  we  are  con- 
scious in  such  an  act,  be  a  mere  figment 
of  the  phantasy,  and,  as  a  now  represented 
whole,  was  never  previously  presented  to 
our  observation;  still  that  whole  is  no- 
thing but  an  assemblage  of  parts,  of  which, 
in  different  combinations,  we  have  had  an 
intuitive  cognition. — Presentative  know- 
ledge, on  the  contrary,  is,  in  this  respect, 
self-sufficient,  being  wholly  independent  on 
Representative  for  its  objects. 

28. — b. — Representative  knowledge,  in 
another  respect,  is  not  sr  If  sufficient.  For 
in  as  much  as  all  representation  is  only  the 
repetition,  simple  or  modified,  of  what  was 
once  intuitively  apprehended;  Representa- 
tive is  dependent  on  Presentative  know- 
ledge, as  (with  the  mind)  the  concanso 
and  condition  of  its  possibility. —  Presen- 
tative knowledge,  on  the  contrary,  is  in 
this  respect  inde^fendent  of  Representative ; 
for  with  our  intuitive  cognitions,  com- 
mences all  our  knowledge. 

29. — c. — In  a  Mtrc/ respect  Representa- 
tive knowledge  is  not  self-sufficient  ;  for  it 
is  only  deserving  of  the  name  of  know- 
ledge in  so  far  as  it  is  conformable  wit  h 
the  intuitions  which  it  represents. — Pre* 
scntative  knowledge,  on  the  contrary,  is, 
in  this  respect,  all-9nffiri,nt ;  for  in  the 
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last  resort  it  is  the  sole  vehicle,  the  exclu- 
sive criterion  and  guarantee  of  truth. 

30.— d. — In  a  fourth  respect.  Represen- 
tative knowledge  is  not  self-sufficient, 
being  wholly  dependent  upon  Intuitive; 
for  the  object  represented  is  only  known 
through  an  intuition  of  the  subject  repre- 
senting. Representative  knowledge  al- 
ways, therefore,  involves  presentative,  as 
its  condition.  —  Intuitive  knowledge,  on 
the  contrary,  is,  in  this  respect,  aU^suffi- 
cientf  being  wholly  independent  of  repre- 
tentative,  which  it,  consequently,  excludes. 
Thus  in  different  points  of  view  Repre- 
sentative knowledge  contains  and  is  con- 
taiaed  in,  Presentative,  (Pr.  15.) 

0. — Compared  in  reference  to  their 
intrinsic  Completeness  and  Perfection. 

31. — a.— In  one  respect  Intuitive  know- 
ledge is  complete  and  perfect,  as  irrespec- 
tive of  aught  beyond  the  sphere  of  con- 
sciousness; while  Representative  know- 
ledge is  incomplete  and  imperfect,  as  re- 
lative to  what  transcends  that  sphere. 

32.— b. — In  another  respect.  Intuitive 
knowledge  is  complete  and  perfect,  as 
affording  the  highest  certainty  of  the 
highest  determination  of  existence — the 
Actual — the  Here  and  Now  existent ; — Re- 
presentative, incompl  te  and  imperfect,  as 
affording  only  an  inferior  assurance  of 
certain  inferior  determinations  of  exist- 
ence— the  Past,  the  Future,  the  Possible 
— the  not  Here  and  not  Now  existent. 

33. — c. — In  a  third  respect.  Intuitive 
knowledge  is  complete  and  perfect,  its 
object  known  being  at  once  real,  and 
known  as  real; — Representative  know- 
ledge, incomplete  and  imperfect,  its  known 
object  being  unreal,  its  real  object  un- 
known. 


The  precise  distinction  between  Pre- 
sentative and  Representative  knowledge, 
and  the  different  meanings  of  the  term 
Object, — the  want  of  which  has  involved 
our  modem  philosophy  in  great  confusion, 
— I  had  long  ago  evolved  from  my  own 
reflection,  and  before  I  was  aware  that  a 
Mrallel  distinction  had  been  taken  by  the 
Schoolmen,  under  the  name  Intuitive  and 
Abstract  knowledge  (coynitio  Intuitiva  ct 
Abstractiva^  or  Visionis  et  Simplicis  In- 
telliyentiae.)  Of  these,  the  former  they 
defined — the  knowledge  of  a  thing  present 
as  it  is  present,  (cognitio  rei  praesentis, 
ut  praesens  est)  ;  the  latter — the  know- 
ledge of  a  thing  not  as  it  is  jtresent,  (cog- 
nitio rei  non  ut  praesens  est.)  This 
distinction  remounts,  among  the  Latin 
Schoolmen,  to  at  least  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century  ;  for  I  find  that  both  St 


Ansclm  and  Hugo  a  Sancto  Victore  no- 
tice it.  It  was  certainly  not  borrowed  from 
the  Arabians ;  for  Averroes,  at  the  end 
of  the  following  century,  seems  unaware 
of  it.  In  fact,  it  bears  upon  its  front  the 
indication  of  a  Christian  origin;  for,  as 
Scotus  and  Ariminensis  notice,  the  term 
Intuitive  was  probably  suggested  by  St 
Paul's  expression,  'facie  adfadem,^  as  the 
Vulj,-atehasit,  (1  Corinth,  xiii.  12.)  For 
intuitive,  in  this  sense,  the  lower  Greeks 
sometimes  employed  the  terms  Ixox- 
rtKOi,  and  ttintiirrttUi — a  sense  unknown 
to  the  Lexicographers;— but  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  taken  the  counter  distinc- 
tion. The  term  abstract  or  abstrcKtive 
was  less  fortunately  chosen  than  its  cor- 
relative; ibr  besides  the  signification  in 
question,  as  opposed  to  intuitive,  in  which 
case  we  look  away  from  the  existence  of 
a  concrete  object ;  it  was  likewise  em- 
ployed in  opposition  to  concrete,  and, 
though  improperly,  as  a  synonyme  of  uyii- 
versal,  in  which  case  we  look  away  from 
each  and  every  individual  subject  of  inhe- 
sion. As  this  last  is  the  meaning  in  which 
abstract  as  it  was  originally,  is  now  ex- 
clusively, employed,  and  as  represtntative 
is,  otherwise,  a  far  preferable  expres- 
sion, it  would  manifestly  be  worse  than 
idle  to  attempt  its  resuscitation  in  the 
former  sense. 

The  propriety  and  importance  of  thedis- 
tinction  is  unquestionable;  but  the  School- 
men— at  least  the  great  majority  who  held 
the  doctrine  of  intentional  species — wholly 
spoiled  it  in  application;  by  calling  the 
representative  perception  they  allowed  of 
extenial  things,  by  the  name  of  an  in- 
tuitive cognition,  to  say  nothing  of  tho 
idle  thesis  which  many  of  them  defended 
— that  by  a  miracle  we  could  have  an 
intuitive  apprehension  of  a  distant,  nay 
even  of  a  non-existent,  object.  This  error, 
I  may  notice,  is  the  corollary  of  another 
of  which  I  am  soon  to  speak — the  holding 
that  external  things,  though  known  only 
through  species,  are  immediately  known 
in  themselves,  (see  p.  .  ) 

8  //. —  The  errors  of  Reid  and  othtri'  phi- 
losophers, in  reference  to  the  distinction 
of  Presentative  or  Immediate  and  Re- 
presentative or  Mediate  knowledge,  and 
of  Object  Proximat'*  and  Remote. 
The  preceding  distinction  is  one  which, 
for  the  Natural  Realist,  it  is  necessary  to 
establish,  in  order  to  discriminate  his  own 
peculiar  doctrine  of  perception  fromth<»so 
of  the  Idealists.  Cosmothetic  and  Abso- 
lute, in  their  various  modifications.    This, 
however,  Reid  unfortunately  did  not  do : 
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and  the  consequeuee  has  been  the  follow- 
ing imperfections,  inaccnraciesy  and  errors. 

A.  In  the  first  place  he  has,  at  least 
In  words,  abolished  the  distinction  of  pre' 
tentative  and  representative  cognition. 

1**,  He  asserts,  in  general,  that  every 


object  of  thought  must  be  an  immediate  ! 
object,  (I.  P.  427  b.) 

2?,  He  affirms,  in  particular,  not  only 
of  the  faculties  whose  objects  are,  but 
of  those  whose  objects  are  not,  actually 
present  to  the  mind,  — that  they  are 
an  and  each  of  them  immediate  know- 
ledges. Thus  he  frequently  defines  me- 
mory (in  the  sense  of  recoUective  ima- 
gination) *an  immediate  knowledge  of 
things  mist,'  (I.  P.  339  a,  351  b,  357  a)  ; 
be  speaks  of  an  immediate  knowledge  of 
things  future,  (LP.  340  b) ;  and  main- 
tains  that  the  immediate  object  in  our 
conception  (imagination)  of  a  distant 
realitT  is  that  reality  itself  (I.  P.  374  b.) 
See  above,  Propp.  10, 11, 12, 19,  20,  21. 

Mow  the  cause  why  Reid  not  only  did 
not  establish,  but  even  thought  to  abolish, 
the  distinction  of  mediate  cognition  with 
its  objects  proximate  and  remote  was,  1^, 
his  error,  which  we  are  elsewhere  to  con- 
sider, (Note  C.  §  ii.,)in  supposing  that 
philosophers  in  the  proximate  object  of 
knowledge,  had  in  view,  always,  a  tertium 
quid  different  both  from  the  reality  repre- 
sented and  the  conscious  mind  (Inq.  106  a, 
I.  P.  226  b,  369  ab) ;  and  2'',  his  faiUng  to 
observe  that  the  rejection  of  this  complex 
hypothesis  of  non-egoistical  representa- 
tion, by  no  means  involved  either  the  sub- 
vermon  of  representative  knowledge  in 
general,  or  the  establishment  of  presenta- 
ti  ve  perception  in  particular.  ( See  Prop.  7, 
and  Note  C.  §  i.) 

But  Reid's  doctrine  in  this  respect  is 
perhaps  imperfectly  developed,  rather  than 
deliberately  wrong;  and  I  am  confident 
that  had  it  been  proposed  to  him,  he  would 
at  once  have  acquiesced  in  the  distinction 
of  presentative  and  representative  know- 
ledge, above  stated,  not  only  as  true  in  it- 
self, but  as  necessary  to  lay  a  solid  foun- 
dation for  a  theory  of  intuitive  perception, 
in  conformity  with  the  common  sense  of 
mankind. 

6.  In  the  second  place,  Reid  maintains 
that  in  our  cognitions  th'  re  must  be  an  ob- 
jeei  (real  or  imaginary)  distinct  from  the 
operation  of  the  mind  conversant  about  it ; 
for  the  act  is  one  thing  and  the  object  of 
I  he  act  another.  (I.  P.  292  b,  305  a,  also 
298  b,  373  a,  374  b.) 

This  is  erroneous — at  least  it  is  errone- 
ously expressed.  Take  an  unaginary  ob- 
ject, and  Reid's  own  instance^  a  centaur. 


Herehe  says,  *  The  sole  object  of  concep- 
tion (imagination)  is  an  animal  which  I 
believe  never  existed.'  It  *  never  existed  ;* 
that  is  never  really,  never  in  nature,  never 
externally,  existed.  But  it  is  '  an  object 
of  imagination.*  It  is  not  therefore  a 
mere  non-existence ;  for  if  it  had  no  kind 
of  existence,  it  could  not  possibly  be  the 
positive  object  of  any  kind  of  thought. 
For  were  it  an  absolute  nothing,  it  could 
have  no  qualities  fnon-entis  nulla  sunt  at- 
tributa)  ;  but  the  object  we  are  conscious 
of,  as  a  Centaur,  has  qualities, — qualities 
which  constitute  it  a  determinate  some- 
thing, and  distinguish  it  from  every  other 
entity  whatsoever.  We  must,  therefore, 
per  force,  allow  it  some  sort  of  imaginary, 
ideal,  representative,  or  (in  the  older 
meaning  of  the  term)  objective,  existence 
in  the  mind.  Now  this  existence  can  only 
be  one  or  other  of  two  sorts ;  for  such 
object  in  the  mind,  either  is,  or  is  not,  a 
mode  of  mind.  Of  these  alternatives  the 
latter  cannot  be  supposed;  for  this  would 
be  an  affirmation  of  the  crudest  kind  of 
non-egoistical  representation — the  very 
hypothesis  against  which  Reid  so  strenu- 
ously contends.  The  former  alternative 
remains — that  it  is  a  mode  of  the  imagin- 
ing mind; — that  it  is  in  fact  the  plastic 
act  of  imagination  considered  as  represent- 
ing to  itself  a  certain  possible  form — a 
Centaur.  But  then  Reid's  assertion — that 
there  is  always  an  object  distinct  from  the 
operation  of  the  mind  conversant  about  it, 
the  act  being  one  thing,  the  object  of  the 
act  another — ^must  be  surrendered.  For 
the  object  and  the  act  are  here  only  one 
and  the  same  thing  in  two  sevcra*  relations. 
(Prop.  21.)  Reid*s  error  consists  m  mis- 
taking a  logical  for  a  metaphysical  diffe- 
rence— a  distinction  of  relation  for  a  dis- 
tinction of  entity.  Or  b  the  error  only 
from  the  vagueness  and  ambiguity  of  ex- 


pression 
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•  In  what  manner  many  of  the  acutest  of 
tho  lator  Schoolmen  puzzled  themselves  like- 
wise, with  this,  apparently,  very  simple  mat- 
ter, maybe  seen  in  their  discussions  touch- 
ing the  nature  of  Eniia.  RaiUmU.  I  may  men- 
tion  in  general  Fonscca,  Suarez,  Mendoza, 
Kuviu^Morcia,  Oviedo,  Airiaga,  Carleton,  Lc, 
on  the  one  hand;  and  Biel,  Mlrandolaaus, 
Jnndunos,  Valoslus,  Erice,  Lc,  on  tho  other. 
I  may  here  insert,  though  only  at  present,  for 
the  hitter  paragraph  in  which  Reid's  difficulty 
is  solved,  the  following  passage  from  Biel.  It 
contains  important  observations  to  which  I 
mnst  subsequently  refer : — 

<Ad  sccundnm  de  flgmentis  dicitnr,  quod 
(intelligendo  illam  similitudinem  quam  anima 
fingit,  i.e.  abstrahit  a  rebus)  sic  flgmenU  sunt 
actus  intelligendi,  qui  habcnt  esse  venun  et 
subjectivuni  ( v.  p.  807  a  b,  note )  in  anIma. 
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C.  In  the  third  place,  to  this  head  wo 
may  refer  Reid*8  inaccuracy  in  regard  to 
the  precise  object  of  perception.  This  ob- 
ject is  not,  as  he  seems  frequently  to  assert, 
any  distant  reality;  (Inq.  104  b,  158  b, 
159  a  b,  160  a,  186  b.— I.  P.  299  a,  302 
a,  303  a,  304  a,  et  alibi)  ;  for  we  are  per- 
cipient of  nothing  but  what  is  in  proxi- 
mate contact,  in  immediate  relation,  with 
our  organs  of  sense.  Distant  realities  we 
reach,  not  by  perception,  but  by  a  subse- 
quent process  of  inference  founded  there- 
on :  and  so  far,  as  he  somewhere  says, 
(I.  P.  284  b,)  from  all  men  who  look 
upon  the  sun  perceiving  the  same  object, 
in  reality,  every  individual,  in  this  instance, 
perceives  a  different  object,  nay,  a  diffe- 
rent object  in  each  several  eye.  The 
doctrine  of  Natural  Realism  requires  no 
such  untenable  assumption  for  its  basis. 
It  is  sufficient  to  establish  the  simple  fact, 
that  we  are  competent,  as  consciousness 
assures  us,  immediately  to  apprehend 
through  sense  the  non-ego  in  certain 
limited  relations ;  and  it  is  of  no  conse- 
quence whatever,  either  to  our  certainty 
of  the  reality  of  a  material  world,  or  to 
our  ultimate  knowledge  of  its  properties, 
whether  by  this  primary  apprehension  we 
lay  hold,  in  the  first  instance,  on  a  larger 
or  a  lesser  portion  of  its  contents. 

Mr  Stewart  also  (Elem.  vol.  i.  ch.  i. 
sect.  2,  p.  79  sq.  6  cd.),  in  arguing  against 
the  counter  doctrine  in  one  of  its  acci- 
dental forms,  miuntains,  in  general,  that 
we  may  be  percipient  of  distant  objects. 


Sunt  enim  qualitatcs  animae  inhaerentes;  et 
hi  actas  sunt  naturales  similitudines  renim  a 
quibus  formantur,  quae  sunt  objccta  eorum; 
nee  oportet  ponere  aliquod  objectum  medium 
inter  cognitionem  intellectivam  actus,  et  reale 
ejus  objectum. 

'  Dicantur  autem  ht^usmodi  actus  figmonta, 
quia  tales  sunt  in  reprcBttntando  rem,  quales 
sunt  res  reprtcsentatac.  Non  autem  talia  in 
exisUndOf  i.e.  in  qualitatibus  reallbus;  quia 
sunt  qualitates  spiritnales,  objecta  vcro  fre. 
quonter  res  materiales ;  sunt  autem  natnralitcr 
timiUt  in  rfjmrteniando,  quia  reprasscntaut  res 
distincte  cum  suis  haibitndinibus  sicut  sunt 
realiter ;  non  autem  sunt  simiUs  in  ettendo,  i.e. 
quod  actus  [actu]  haberent  esse  reale  cjusdcm 
specie!  cum  suis  objcctis. 

'  Quod  additnr  de  Cbimaera ;  patot  quod  ali- 
ter  chhnacra  dicitur  figraentum,  et  aliter  cog. 
nitio  rci  possibilis.  Verum  conccptus  chi- 
rooerae,  id  est  actus  cognoscendi  corrcspon. 
dens  huic  voci  *  chimacracy  est  vera  qualitas  in 
mentc ;  tanien  illud  quod  significat  nihil  est.* 
In  i.  Sent.    Dist.  ii.  Qu.  8. 

Tlic  author  of  the  preceding  passage,  it  must 
be  remembered,  allowed  no  intadional  tpecies, 
that  is,  no  representative  entities  different  from 
the  operations  of  the  mind  itself. 


But  his  observations  do  not  contemplate, 
therefore  do  not  meet,  the  cardinal  ques- 
tions;— Is  perception  a  presentalive  cog- 
nition of  the  non-ego,  or  only  a  represen- 
tative cognition  of  it,  in  and  through  the 
ego  ?  —  and  if  the  former, — Can  we  ap- 
prehend a  thing  immediately  and  not 
know  it  in  itself  ? — Can  we  apprehend  it 
as  actually  existing  ? — and,  Can  we  ap- 
prehend it  as .  actually  existing,  and  not 
apprehend  it  in  the  When  and  Where  of 
its  existence,  that  is,  only  as  present  ? 

A  misapprehension  analogous  to  that  of 
Reid  and  Stewart,  and  of  a  still  more  ob- 
trusive character,  was  made  by  a  m^ority 
of  those  Schoolmen  who,  as  non-egoistical 
representationists, maintained  the  hypothe- 
sis of  intentional  species,  as  media  of  sen- 
sitive perception,  imagination,  &c.  They, 
in  general,  held,  that  the  species  is  not 
its^  perceived,  but  tfie  reality  through  the 
species; — and  on  the  following  as  the 
principal  grounds: — The  present  objects 
we  perceive  by  sense,  or  the  absent  ob- 
jects we  imagine,  are  extended,  figured, 
coloured,  &c. ;  but  the  species  are  not 
themselves  extended,  figured,  coloured, 
&c.,  they  are  only  representative  of  these 
qualities  in  external  objects;  the  species 
are  not,  therefore,  themselves  objects  of 
knowledge,  or,  as  they  otherwise  ex- 
pressed it,  do  not  themselves  terminate 
the  cognition.*  See,  instar  omnium,  De 
Raconis,  Physica,  Disp.  iii.de  An.  Sens. 
A  pp.  sect.  ii.  qu.  4.  art  3. — Irenaeus,  Do 
Anima,  c.  2.  sect.  3.  §  3. 

The  error  of  this  doctrine  did  not, 
however,  escape  the  observation  of  the 
acuter  even  of  those  who  supported  the 
theory  of  intentional  species.  It  is  ex- 
posed by  Scaliger  the  father ;  and  his  ex- 
position is  advanced  as  a  '  very  subtle ' 
speculation.  Addressing  Cardan,  whose 
work  *  De  Subtilitate  'he  is  controverting, 
he  says : — 

'  Cum  tam  praeclare  de  visu  sentires, 
maximara  omisisti  subtilitatcm.  Doce  me 
prius  sodes — Quid  est  id  quod  video  ?  Dices, 
"  Puerilcm  esse  intcrrogationem  —  Rem 
enim  esse,  quae  videatur.*'  At  doce  quaeso 
nos  pueros  per  salebras  hasce  Naturae 
perreptantes.  Si  sensio  est  receptio  ;  nee 
recipitur  Res;  demonstrabitur  ccrtissima 

•  This  doctrine  his  recent  and  very  able 
biographer  (M.  Uuet)  finds  Jiiaintaincd  by  the 
great  Henry  of  Glicnt,  and  he  adduces  it  as 
both  an  original  opinion  of  the  Doctor  Solen- 
nis,  and  ui  anticipation  of  one  of  the  truths 
established  by  the  Scottish  school.  There 
was,  however,  nothing  new  in  the  opinion;  and 
if  an  anticipation,  it  was  only  the  anticipation 
of  an  error.     lli>chcrcbeii  Ac,  pp.  130, 119. 
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demonstratione  sic; — ergo  non  sentitur 
Re*.  Aiiint — "  Rem  videri  per  Speciem." 
Intelligo ;  et  conclude : — Species  ergo  aen- 
tUur.  Rem  ipsam  baud  percipit  sensus. 
Species  ipsa  non  est  ea  res,  cujus  est 
species.  Isti  vero  ausi  sunt  ita  dicerc  ; — 
**  Non  Tideri  speciem,  sed  Rem  per  Spc- 
ciem.  Speciem  vero  esse  videndi  ratio- 
nem.'*  Audio  verba;  rem  haud  intelli- 
go. Non  enim  est  species  ratio  videndi, 
ut  Lux.  Quid  igitur  ? — "  Per  speciem 
(inquiunt)  vides  rem;  non  potes  autem 
videre  speciem,  quia  necesse  esset  ut,  per 
speciem,  videres."  Quae  sententia  est  om- 
nium absurdissima.  Dico  enim  jam ; — Rem 
non  videri,  ted  Speciem,  Sensus  ergo 
redpit  speciem ;  quam  rei  similem  judicat 
Intellectus,  atque  sic  rem  cognoscit  per 
reflexionem.'  (De  Subtilitatc,  Ex.  ccxcviii. 

§ ".) 

But  in  correcting  one  inconsistency 
Scaliger  here  falls  into  another.  For  how 
can  the  reflective  inteUect  judge  the  species 
to  resemble,  that  is,  correctly  to  represent, 
the  external  reality,  when,  ex  hypothesi, 
the  reality  itself  is  unknown ;  unknown  in 
its  qualities,  unknown  even  in  its  existence  ? 
This  consideration  ought  to  have  led  *  the 
Master  of  Subtilties'  to  doubt  concerning 
the  doctrine  of  perception  by  species  alto- 
gether. 

But  long  before  Scaliger,  the  error  in 
question  £kd  been  refuted  by  certain  of 
those  Schoolmen  who  rejected  the  whole 
doctrine  of  intentional  species.  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  the  distinction  between  an 
immediate  and  a  mediate  object,  in  our 
acts  cognitive  of  things  not  actuaUy  pre- 
sent to  apprehension,  advanced  by  Gre- 
gory of  Rimini,  in  a  disputation  maintained 
by  him  against  a  certain  '  Joannes  Scotus,' 
— not  the  Subtle  Doctor,  who  was  already 
gone,  but— a  Scotsman,  who  appears  to 
liave  been  a  fellow  Regent  with  Gregory 
in  the  University  of  Paris.  This  doctrine 
did  not,  however,  obtain  the  acceptation 
which  it  merited ;  and  when  noticed  at  alU 
it  was  in  general  noticed  only  to  be  re- 
darguetl — even  by  his  brother  Nominalists. 
Biel  rejects  the  paradox,  without  naming 
its  author.  But  John  Major,  the  hu>t  of 
the  regular  Schoolmen,  openly  maintains 
on  this  point,  against  the  Authentic  Doc- 
tor, the  thesis  of  his  earlier  countryman, 
Joannes — a  thesis  also  identical  with  the 
doctrine  of  his  later  countryman,  Reid. 
'Dico  (he  says,  writing  in  Paris,)  quod 
notitiam  abstractivam  quam  habeo  pinna- 
culi  Sanctae  Genovefesin  Scotia,  in  Sanc- 
to  Andrea,  ad  pinnaculum  immediate  ter- 
minatur;  veruro,  ob  notitiae  imperfec- 
tionem  et  naturam,  nescio  certitudinaliter 


an  sit  dirutum  exustumve,  sicut  olim  to- 
nitruo  conflagravit.**  In  Sent.  L.  i.  dist. 
3.  qu.  2. 

I  have  omitted  however  to  notice,  that 
the  vulgar  doctrine  of  the  Schools  in  re- 
gard to  the  immediate  cognition  of  real 
objects,  through  their  species  or  represen- 
tations, was  refuted,  in  anticipation,  by 
Plotinus,  who  observes — '  That  if  we  re- 
ceive the  impressed  forms  (riJxoi/f )  of  ob- 
jects perceived,  it  cannot  be  that  we  really 
perceive  the  things  which  we  are  said  to 
perceive,  but  only  their  images  or  sha- 
dows ;  so  that  the  things  existing  are  one 
distinct  order  of  beings,  the  objects  per- 
ceived by  us,  another.*  (Ennead.  v.  L.  vi. 
c.  1.)  His  own  doctrine  of  perception  is 
however  equally  subjective  as  that  which 
he  assails;  it  is  substantially  the  same  with 
the  Cartesian  and  Leibnitzian  hypotheses. 

Representationists  (Note  C.  §  i.)  are 
not  however  always  so  reluctant  to  see 
and  to  confess,  that  their  doctrine  in- 
volves a  surrender  of  all  immediate  and 
real  knowledge  of  an  external  world. 
This  too  is  achnitted  by  even  those  who, 
equally  with  Reid,  had  renounced  ideas 
as  representative  entities,  difterent,  either 
from  the  substance  of  mind,  or  from  the 
act  of  cognition  itself.  Arnauld  frankly 
acknowledges  this  of  his  own  theory  of 
perception ;  which  he  justly  contends  to  be 
identical  with  that  of  Descartes.  (See 
above,  p.  296  a,  n.  f)  Other  Cartesians, 
and  of  a  doctrine  equally  pure,  have  been  no 
less  explicit.  '  Nota  vero,  (says  Flender, 
whose  verbosity  I  somewhat  abridge,)  men- 
tem  nostram  ]>ercipere  vel  cognoscere  im- 
mediate tarUum  aeipsam  suasque  facultates, 
per  intimam  sui  conscientiam ;  sed  alias  res 
a  se  distinctas,  non  nisi  mediate,  scilicet  per 
ideas.  .  .  Nota  porro,  quod  perceptio  seu 
idea  rei  spectari  dupliciter :  vel  in  se  ipsa, 
prout  est  modus  cogitandi  cujus  mens  est 
conscia, — quo  modo  a  mente  ut  causa  effi> 
ciento  flujt;  vel  relata  ad  objectum  quod 
per  earn  reprcscntatur,  prout  est  cogitatio 
intellectus  banc  vel  illam  rem  represcntans, 
— quo  modo  forma  seu  essentia  ideae  con- 
sistit  in  repreientcUione  rei,  sive  in  eo  quod 
sit  representamen  vel  imago  ejus  rei  quam 
concipimus.*     (Phosph.  Philos.  g  5.) 


•  The  existence  of  a  Pinnacle  of  St  Gene, 
vieve  In  St  Andrews  is  now  unknown  to  our 
Scottish  Antiquaries ;  and  this,  I  may  notice, 
is  one  of  a  thousand  curious  anecdotes  relative 
to  his  country,  scattered  throughout  Major's 
writings,  and  upon  matters  to  which  allusions 
from  a  Doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  in  a  Conunen. 
tary  on  the  Sentences,  were  least  to  be  ex. 
pectcd. 


NOTE  C. 

ON  THE  VARIOUS  THEORIES  OF  EXTERNAL  PERCEPTION. 


§  I. — Si/ttf(matic  Scfkemet,froin  diff  rent  points  of  view,  of  the  various  theories  of  the 
relation  of  External  Perc  ption  to  its  Object ;  and  of  tJm  various  systems  of 
Philosophy  founded  thereon, 

§  II.—  What  is  the  character,  in  this  respect,  of  Reid's  doctrine  of  Perception  T 


[References— From  Inq.  106  a,  128  a  b,  130  b,  210  a,  I.  I*.  226  a  b,  257  b,  269  a, 
274  a,  277  b,  278  a  b,  293  b,  299  a,  305  a,  318  b,  427  a  b.] 


§  LSysUmatic  Schemes,  from  different 
points  of  view,  of  the  various  theories  of 
the  relation  of  External  Perc^tion  to 
its  Object,  and  of  the  various  systems  of 
Philosophy  founded  thereon,* 

Scheme  I.— Table  of  distribution.  Ge- 
neral and  Special, — In  the  perception  of 
the  external  world,  the  object  of  which 
we  are  conscious  may  be  considered — 
either,  (I.)  as  absolute  and  totals  or,  (11.) 
as  relative  and  jnzrtial,  i.  e.  vicarious  or 
representative  of  another  and  principal 
object,  beyond  the  sphere  of  conscious- 
ness. Those  who  hold  the  former  of  these 
doctrines  may  be  called  Presentationists 
or  Intuitionists  ;  those  who  hold  the  lat- 
u  r,  Reprcscntationifts.f  O  f  t  hese  in  their 
order. 

I.— The  Presentationists  or  Intuitionists 
constitute  the  object,  of  which  we  are 
conscious  in  perception,  into  a  sole,  absO' 


•  Compare  the  moro  comprehensive  evolu- 
tion of  Pbilosophical  SyBtcnis  from  the  total 
fact  of  Consciousness  in  Perception,  given 
above,  p.  746  a,  sq.  An  acquaintance  with 
that  distribution  is  here  supposed. 

f  On  the  terms  Intuition  and  Rfprfunt<iti(m, 
and  on  the  distinction  of  tnunediate  and  mediate, 
of  ideal  and  real,  object,  see  Note  B.  §  I. 


lute,  or  total,  object ;  in  other  words,  re- 
duce perception  to  an  act  of  immediate 
or  intuitive  cognition :  and  this — either 
(A)  by  abolishing  any  immediate,  ideal, 
subjective  object,  representing; — or,  (B) 
by  abolishing  any  mediate,  real,  objective 
object,  represented. 

A. — The  former  of  these,  viewing  the 
one  total  object  of  perceptive  conscioos- 
ness  as  nal,  as  existing,  and  therefore, 
in  this  case,  as  material, extended,  external, 
are  Realists,  and  may  distinctively  be  called 
Intuitional  or  Preeentative  Realists,  and 
Real  Presentationists  or  Intuitionists;  while, 
as  founding  their  doctrine  on  the  datum 
of  the  natural  consciousness,  or  common 
sense,  of  mankind,  they  deserve  the  names 
of  Natural  Realists  or  Natural  Dualists, 
Of  this  scheme  there  are  no  suboruinate 
varieties ;  except  in  so  far  as  a  difference 
of  opinion  may  arise,  in  regard  to — what 
qualities  are  to  be  referred  to  the  object 
perceived,  or  non-ego, — what  qualities  to 
the  percipient  subject,  or  ego.  Presenta- 
tive  Roalism  is  thus  divided  (i.)  into  a 
philosophical  or  developed  form — that,  to 
wit,  in  which  the  Primary  Qualities  of 
body,  the  Common  Sensibles,  (see  Note 
D.)  constitute  the  objective  object  of 
perception ;  and  (ii.)  into  a  vulgar  or  un- 
developed  form — that,  to  wit,  in   which 
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pot  only  the  primary  qualities,  (as  Exten- 
iloii  and  Figure,)  but  also  the  secondary, 
(as  Colour,  Savour,  &c.,)  are,  as  known 
to  us,  regarded  equally  to  appertain  to  the 
non-ego. 

B. — The  latter  of  these,  Tiowing  the 
object  of  consciousness  in  perception  as 
ideal,  (as  a  phenomenon  in  or  of  mind,) 
are  Idealists;  and  as  denying  that  this 
ideal  object  has  any  external  prototype, 
they  may  be  styled  Absolute  Idtolists,  or 
Idealist  Unitarians, — They  are  to  be 
again  divided  into  two  subaltern  classes, 
as  the  Idea — (i.)  is, — or  (ii.)  is  not,  con- 
sidered a  modification  of  the  percipient 
mind. 

j. — If  the  Idea  be  regarded  as  a  mode 
of  the  human  mind  itself,  we  have  a 
scheme  of  Egoistical  Idealism  :  and  thb 
again  admits  of  a  twofold  distinction,  ac- 
cording as  the  idea  is  viewed  —  (a)  as 
having  no  existence  out  of  the  momen- 
tary act  of  presentative  consciousness, 
with  which  it  is,  in  fact,  identical ; — or  (b) 
as  having  an  (unknown)  existence,  inde- 
pendent of  the  present  act  of  conscious- 
ness by  which  it  is  called  up,  contemplated, 
but  not  created.  Finally,  as  in  each  of 
these  the  mind  may  be  determined  to 
present  the  object  either — (1.)  by  its  own 
natural  laws, — or  (2.)  by  supernatural 
agencies,  each  may  be  subdivided  into  a 
Natural  and  Supernatural  variety. 

fi. — If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Idea  be 
Tiewed  not  as  a  mode  of  the  human  mind, 
there  is  g^ven  the  scheme  of  Non-Egois- 
Heal  Idealism,  which,  in  all  its  forms,  is 
necessarily  hyperphysical.  It  admits,  in 
the  first  place,  of  a  twofold  distinction, 
according  as  the  ideal  object  is  supposed — 
(a)  to  be, — or  (b)  not  to  be,  in  the  per- 
ceiving mind  itself. 

a. — Of  these  the  former  may  again  bo 
snbdivided  accordinc:  as  the  ideas  are  sup- 
posed— (1.)  to  be  connate  with  the  mind 
and  existent  in  it  out  of  consciousness ; 
-^or  (2.)  infused  into  it  at  the  moment 
of  consciousness, —  («)  immediately  by 
God,^ — (C)  by  some  lower  supernatural 
agency. 

b. — The  latter  supposes  that  the  human 
idnd  is  conscious  of  the  idea,  in  some 
higher  inteUigence,  to  which  it  is  inti- 
mately present;  and  this  higher  mind 
may  either  be — (1.)  that  of  the  deity,  or 
— (2)  that  of  some  Inferior  supernatural 
existence. 

All  these  modifications  of  Kon- Egoisti- 
cal Idealism  admit,  however,  in  common, 
of  certain  subordinate  divisions,  according 
as  the  qnafities  (primary  and  secondary; 
and  the  phsenomena  of  the  several  senses 


may  be  varioasly  considered  either  as 
objective  and  ideal  or  as  subjective  and 
sensationaXJ^ 

II. — The  ReprfsentationistSi  as  denying 
to  consciousness  the  cognisance  of  aught 
beyond  a  merely  subjective  phsenomeuon, 
are  likewise  Idealists ;  yet  as  positing  the 
reality  of  an  external  world,  they  must 
be  distinguished  as  Cosmothetic  Idealists. 
But,  as  affirming  an  external  world,  they 
are  abo  Realists,  or  Dualists.  Since, 
however,  they  do  not,  like  the  Natural 
Realists,  accept  the  existence  of  an  exter- 
nal world  directly  on  the  natural  tos- 
timeny  of  consciousness,  as  something 
known,  but  endeavour  to  establish  its  un- 
known existence  by  a  principal  and  sundry 
subsidiary  hypotheses;  they  must,  under 
that  character,  be  discriminated  as  Hypo^ 
thetical  Realists  or  Hypothetical  Dualists. 
This  Hypothesis  of  a  Representative  per- 
ception has  been  maintained  under  one  or 
other  of  two  principal  forms,— a  finer  and 
a  cruder, — according  as  the  representa- 
tion— either,  (A)  is, — or  (B)  is  not,  sup- 
posed to  be  a  mode  of  the  percipient 
subject  itself.  (And,  be  it  observed,  this 
distinction,  in  reference  to  Reid's  philo- 
sophy, ought  to  be  carefully  borne  in  mind.) 

A. — If  the  immediate,  known,  or  repre- 
sentative, object  be  regarded  as  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  mind  or  self,  we  have  one 
variety  of  rcpresentationism,  (the  simpler 


*  The  general  approximation  of  thorough, 
going  Realism  and  thorough-going  Idealism 
here  given,  maj,  at  first  sight,  be  startling. 
On  reflection,  however,  their  radical  affinity 
will  prove  well  grounded.  Both  build  upon 
the  same  fundamental  foct — that  the  extended 
object  immediately  perceived  is  identical  with 
the  extended  object  aotoally  existing ;— for  the 
truth  of  this  fact,  both  can  appeal  to  the  com- 
mon  sense  of  mankind ; — and  to  the  common 
sense  of  mankind  Berkeley  did  appeal  not  less 
confidently,  and  perhaps  more  logically,  than 
Reid.  Natural  Realism  and  Absolute  Idealism 
are  the  only  systems  worthy  of  a  philosopher ; 
for,  as  they  alone  have  any  foundation  in  con- 
sciousness, so  they  alone  have  any  consistency 
in  themselves.  The  sclieme  of  Hypothetical 
Realism  or  Cosmothetic  Idealism,  which  sup. 
poses  that  behind  the  non-existent  world  per- 
ceived, there  lurks  a  correspondent  but  un- 
known  world  existing,  is  not  only  repugnant  to 
onr  natural  beliefs,  but  in  manifold  contradic- 
tion with  itself.  The  scheme  of  Natural  Real, 
ism  may  be  ultimately  difficult — for,  like  all 
other  truths,  it  ends  in  the  iuconceivable ;  but 
Hypothetical  Realism  —  in  its  origin — in  Its 
development — ^in  its  result,  although  the  fa* 
vourite  scheme  of  philosophers,  is  philosophi- 
cally absurd.  Bee  Philosophy  of  Perception, 
Ed.  Rev.  vol.  111.  p.  176>18I. 
3F 
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ON  THE  VARIOUS  THEORIES 


[notb  c. 


and  more  refined)  which  may  be  charac- 
terised as  the  Egoistical  Representationitm. 
This  finer  form  is,  however,  itself  again 
subdivided  into  a  finer  and  a  cruder ;  ac- 
cording as  the  subjective  object — (i.)  is — 
or  (ii.)  is  not,  identified  with  the  perci- 
pient act. 

L — In  the  former  casct  the  immediate 
or  ideal  object  is  regarded,  as  only  logi- 
cally  distinguished  from  the  perceptive 
act ;  being  simply  the  perceptive  act  itself, 
considered  in  one  of  its  relations, — its  re- 
lation, to  wit  (not  to  the  subject  perceiv- 
ing, in  which  case  it  is  properly  called  a 
perception,  but)  to  the  mediate  object,  the 
reality  represented,  and  which,  in  and 
through  that  representation  alone,  is  ob- 
jectified to  consciousness  and  perceived. 

ii. — In  the  latter  case,  the  immediate 
object  is  regarded,  as  a  mode  of  mind, 
existent  out  of  the  act  of  perceptive  con- 
sciousness, and,  though  contemplated  in, 
not  really  identical  with,  that  act.  This 
cruder  form  of  egoistical  representationism 
substantially  coincides  with  that  finer  form 
of  the  non-egoistical,  which  views  the  vi- 
carious object  as  spiritual  (II.  B,  i.  b.) 
I  have  therefore  found  it  requisite  to  con- 
sider these  as  identical;  and  accordingly 
in  speaking  of  the  finer  form  of  represen- 
tation, be  it  observed,  I  exclusively  have 
in  view  the  form  of  which  I  have  last 
spoken,  (II.  A,  i.) 

This  form,  in  both  its  degrees,  is  divid- 
ed into  certain  subaltern  genera  and 
species,  according  as  the  mind  is  supposed 
to  be  determined  to  represent  by  causes — 
cither,  (a)  natural,  physical, — or,  (b)  su- 
pernatural, hyperphysical. 

a Of  these,  the  natural  determination 

to  represent,  is — either,  (1.)  one  foreign 
and  external,  (by  the  action  of  the  mate- 
rial reality  on  the  passive  mind,  through 
pcnse)  ; — or  (2.)  one  native  and  internal, 
(a  self  determination  of  the  impassive 
mind,  on  occasion  of  the  presentation  of 
the  material  object  to  sense)  ; — or  finally, 
(3.)  one  partly  both,  (the  mind  being  at 
once  acted  on,  and  itself  reacting.) 

b.  —  The  hyperj.hysical  determination, 
again,  may  be  maintained — either  to  be, 
(1.)  immediate  and  special;  whether  this  be 
realized — («)  by  the  direct  operation  or 
concourse  of  God  (as  in  a  scheme  of  Occa- 
sional Causes) — or  (€)  by  the  influence  of 
inferior  supernatural  agencies: — or  (2.) 
mediate  and  general,  (as  by  the  predeter- 
mined ordination  of  God,  in  a  theory  of 
Pre-established  Harmony.) 

B.  —  If  the  representative  object  be 
viewed  as  something  in,  but  not  a  mere 
mode  of,  mind; — in  other  words,  if  it  be 


viewed  as  a  tertium  quid  numerically  dif- 
ferent  both  from  the  subject  knowing  and 
the  object  represented  ;  we  have  a  second 
form  of  Representationism,  (the  more 
complex  and  cruder,)  which  may  be  'dis- 
tinguished as  the  Non-egoittical.  This 
also  falls  into  certain  inferior  species :  for 
I  the  ideal  or  vicarious  object  has  been  held 
(i.)  by  some  to  be  spiritual; — (ii.)  by 
others  to  be  corporeal ; — while  (iii.)  others, 
to  carry  hypothesis  to  absurdity,  have  re- 
garded it,  as  neither  spiritual  nor  corpo-> 
real,  but  of  an  inconceivable  nature,  inter* 
mediate  between,  or  different  from,  both. 

i. — Spiritual.  Here  the  vicarious  ob- 
ject may  be  supposed— either,  (a)  to  be 
some  supernatund  intelligence,  to  which 
the  human  mind  is  present ;  and  this — 
either  (1.)  the  divine,— or  (2.)  not  the  di- 
vine:— or  (b)  in  the  human  mind;  and  if 
so — either  (I.)  connate  and  inexistent,  be- 
ing elicited  into  consciousness,  on  occasion 
of  the  impression  of  the  external  object  on 
the  sensual  organ; — or,  (2.)  infused  on 
such  occasions,  and  this — either  («)  by 
God, — or  (C)  by  other  supernatural  intel- 
ligences,— and  of  these  different  theorists 
have  supposed  different  kinds. 

ii. — Corporeal f  in  the  common  sensory 
(whether  brain  or  heart.)  This — either 
(a)  as  a  propagation  from  the  external  re- 
ality—(1.)  of  a  grosser ; — (2.)  of  a  more 
attenuated  nature : — or  (b)  a  modification 
determined  in  the  sensory  itself — (1.)  as  a 
configuration; — (2.)  as  a  motion,  (and 
this  last — either  («;  as  a  flow  of  spirits — 
or  (C)  as  a  vibration  of  fibres — or  (y)  as 
both  a  flow  and  a  vibration); — or  (3.)  as 
both  a  configuration  and  a  motion. 

iii.  —  Neither  spiritual  nor  corporeal. 
This  might  admit,  in  part,  of  similar  mo- 
difications with  B,  L  and  B,  ii. 

All  these  species  of  Representationi^ra 
may  be,  and  almost  all  of  them  have  been, 
actually  held.  Under  certain  varying  re- 
strictions, however,  in  as  much  as  a  repre- 
sentative object  may  be  postulated  in  per- 
ception for  all,  or  only  for  some  of  the 
senses,  for  all  or  only  for  some  of  the 
qualities  made  known  to  us  in  the  percep- 
tive act.  And  this  latter  alternative 
which  has  been  most  generally  adopted, 
again  admits  of  various  subdivisions,  ac- 
cording to  the  particular  senses  in  which, 
and  the  particular  qualities  of  which,  a 
vicarious  object  is  allowed. 

Sens  ME  II. —  Table  of  Gtneral  distri- 
bution  ;  with  references  fw  details  to  Schemg 

The  object  of  Consciousness  in  Percep- 
tion is  a  quality,  mode  or  phaenomcnon — 
either  (I.)  of  an  external  reality,  in  imme* 
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diate  relation  to  our  organs; — or  (II.)  not 
of  an  MtemcU  reality,  but  either  of  the 
mind  itself,  or  of  something  in  the  mind, 
which  internal  object,  let  us  on  either  al- 
tAnative,  here  call  Idea, 

I.  The  former  opinion  is  the  doctrine  of 
rtedpretentoHve  perception.     (LA.) 

IL  The  latter  is  the  doctrine  of  ideal 
perception;  which  either — 

A — supposes  that  the  Idea  is  an  origi- 
nal and  absolute  presentment,  and  thus 
eonstitutes  the  doctrine  of  ideiU  pruenta^ 
tive  perception  (LB);  or 

B-— supposes  that  the  Idea  only  repre- 
sents the  quality  of  a  real  object ;  and  thus 
constitutes  the  doctrine  of  ideal  repreten- 
tative  perception  (IL) 

Scheme  IIL —  Merely  General  Table, 

In  relation  to  our  perception  of  an  ex- 
ternal world,  philosophers  are  (I.)  Realists; 
( IL)  Id.alisU. 

I.  The  Realists  are  (A)  Natural;  (B) 
Hypothetical,  (=  Cosmothetic  Idealists.) 

I I.  The  Idealists  are  (A)  Absolute  or 
PreMewtative  ;  (B)  Cosmothetic  or  Repre- 
mntative,  (==  Hypothetical  Realists. )  See 
aboTe,  p.  817  b,  and  747  a. 

Such  is  a  conspectus  in  different  points 
of  view  of  all  the  theories  touching  per- 
ception and  its  object ;  and  of  the  diffe- 
rent systems  of  philosophy  founded  there- 
on, which,  as  far  as  they  occur  to  me,  have 
been  promulgated  during  the  progress  of 
philosophy.  But  it  is  at  present  only  requi- 
site  for  the  student  of  philosophy  to  bear 
in  mind  the  more  general  principles  and 
heads  of  distribution.  To  enumerate  the 
individual  philosophers  by  whom  these  se- 
veral theories  were  originated  or  main- 
tained, would  require  a  Islt  greater  ampli- 
tude of  detail  than  can  be  now  afforded ; 
and,  though  of  some  historical  interest, 
this  is  not  required  for  the  purposes  which 
I  am  here  exclusively  desirous  of  accom- 
pUshing.  Similar  tables  might  be  also 
given  of  the  opinions  of  philosophers, 
touching  the  object  of  Imagination  and  of 
Intellect,  But  the  relation  of  these  facul- 
ties to  their  object  does  not,  in  like  man- 
ner,  afford  the  fundamental  principles  of 
difference,  and  therefore  a  common  start- 
ing point,  to  the  great  philosophical  sys- 
tems; while  a  scheme  of  the  hypotheses  in 
regard  to  them,  would,  at  least  in  the  de- 
tails, be  little  more  than  an  uninteresting 
repetition  of  the  foregoing  distribution. 
There  is  therefore  little  inducement  to  an- 
nex such  tables;  were  they  not,  in  other 
respects,  here  completely  out  of  place.  I 
have  only,  at  present,  two  ends  in  view. 
Of  these  the  primary,  is  to  display,  to  dis- 


criminate, and  to  lay  down  a  nomenclature 
of,  the  various  theories  of  Perception,  ac- 
tual and  possible.  This  is  accomplished. 
The  secondary,  is  to  determine  under 
which  of  these  theories  the  doctrine  of 
Reid  is  to  be  classed.  And  to  this  inquiry 
I  now  address  myself. 

§  //. — Of  what  character,  in  the  precede 
ing  reaped,  is  Reid*8  doctrine  of  Per^ 
caption  f 

As  in  this  part  of  his  philosophy,  in  par- 
ticular, Mr  Stewart  closely  follows  the 
footsteps  of  his  predecessor,  and  seems 
even  to  have  deemed  all  further  speculation 
on  the  subject  superfluous ;  the  question 
here  propounded  must  be  viewed  as  com- 
mon to  both  philosophers. 

Now,  there  are  only  two  of  the  preced- 
ing theories  of  perception,  with  one  or 
other  of  which  Kcid*s  doctrine  can  pos- 
sibly be  identified.  He  is  a  Dualist ; — 
and  the  only  doubt  is — whether  he  be  a 
Natural  Realis^,  (LA,)  or  a  Hypothetic 
cal  Realist,  under  the  finer  form  of  EgO' 
istical  Representationism,  (IL  A,  i.) 

The  cause  why  Reid  left  the  character 
of  his  doctrine  ambiguous  on  this  the  very 
cardinal  point  of  his  philosophy,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  following  circumstances. 

1^,  That,  in  general,  (although  the 
same  may  be  said  of  all  other  philoso- 
phers,) he  never  discriminated  either  spe- 
culatively or  historically  the  three  theories 
of  Real  Presentatioiiisro,  of  Egoistical, 
and  of  Non-Egoistical,  Representationism. 

2°,  That,  in  i)articular,  he  never  clearly 
distinguished  the  first  and  second  of  these, 
as  not  only  different,  but  contrasted,  theo- 
ries; though  on  one  occasion  (L  P.  p. 
297  a  b)  he  does  seem  to  have  been  ob- 
scurely aware  that  they  were  not  identicaL 

3°,  That,  while  right  in  regarding  phi- 
losophers, in  general,  as  Cosmothetic 
Idealists,  he  erroneously  supposed  that 
they  were  all,  or  nearly  all,  Non-Egoisti- 
cal Representationists.     And — 

4**,  That  he  viewed  the  theory  of  Non- 
Egoistical  Representationism  as  that  form 
alone  of  Cosmothetic  Idealism  which 
when  carried  to  its  legitimate  issue  ended 
in  Absolute  Idealism;  whereas  the  other 
form  of  Cosmothetic  Idealism,  the  theory 
of  Egoistical  Ropresentationbm,  whether 
speculatively  or  historically  considered^  is, 
with  at  least  equal  rigour,  to  be  deve- 
loped into  the  same  result. 

Dr  Thomas  Brown  considers  Reid  to 
be,  like  himself,  a  Cosmothetic  IdeaUst, 
under  the  finer  form  of  egoistical  repre- 
sentationism;  but  without  assigning  any 
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reason  for  this  belief,  except  one  which^ 
as  I  have  elsewhere  shewn,  is  altogether 
nugatory.*  For  my  own  part,  I  am  de- 
cidedly of  opinion,  that,  as  the  great  end 
— the  governing  principle  of  Reid*s  doc- 
trine was  to  reconcile  philosophy  with 
the  necessary  convictions  of  mankind, 
that  he  intended  a  doctrine  of  nataral, 
consequently  a  doctrine  of  presentative, 
realism ;  and  that  he  would  have  at  once 
surrendered,  as  erroneous,  every  state- 
ment which  was  found  at  variance  with 
luch  a  doctrine.  But  that  the  reader 
should  be  enabled  to  form  his  own  opi- 
nion on  the  point,  which  I  admit  not  to 
be  without  difficulty ;  and  that  the  ambi- 
guities and  inconsistencies  of  Reid,  on  this 
the  most  important  part  of  his  philosophy, 
should,  by  an  articulate  exposition,  be  de- 
prived of  their  evil  influence  :  I  shall 
now  enumerate  —  (A)  the  statements, 
which  may,  on  the  one  hand,  be  adduced 
to  prove  that  his  doctrine  of  perception  is 
one  of  mediate  cognition  under  the  form 
of  egoistical  repretentationitm; — and  (B) 
those  which  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
alleged  to  shew,  that  it  is  one  of  imme- 
diate  cognition,  under  the  form  of  real 
prettntationism.  But  as  these  counter 
statements  are  only  of  import,  in  as  much 
as  they  severally  imply  the  conditions  of 
mediate  or  of  immediate  cognition ;  it  is 
necessary  that  the  reader  should  bear  in 
mind  the  exposition,  which  has  been  given 
of  these  conditions,  in  Note  B.  §  I. 

A. — Statementt  conformable  to  the  doc^ 
trine  of  a  mediate  perception,  undtr  the 
form  of  an  egoistical  representation,  and 
inconsistent  h*ith  that  of  immediate  per- 
eeption,  under  the  form  of  a  real  present 
tation,  of  material  objects. 

1.  On  the  testimony  of  consciousness, 
and  in  the  doctrine  of  an  intuitive  per- 
ception, the  mind,  when  a  material  exis- 
tence is  brought  into  relation  with  its 
organ  of  sense,  obtains  two  concomitant, 
and  immediate,  cognitions.    Of  these,  the 


•  Edinb.  Rev.  vol.  Ul.  p.  17a-176;— also  in 
Cross  and  Peisso.  In  saying,  howovcr,  on  that 
occasion,  that  Dr  Drown  was  guilty  of  *  a  re. 
vcrsal  of  the  real  and  even  unambiguous  import ' 
of  Beid's  doctrine  of  perception,  I  feci  called 
npon  to  admit,  that  the  latter  epithet  is  too 
strong ; — for  on  grounds,  totally  different  from 
the  untenable  one  of  Drown,  I  am  now  about 
to  shew,  that  Rcid*B  doctrine,  on  this  point,  is 
doubtful.  This  admission  does  not,  however. 
Imply  that  Drown  is  not,  from  first  to  last,— is 
not  in  one  and  all  of  his  strictures  on  Reid*s 
doctrine  of  perception,  as  there  shewn,  wholly 
la  error. 


one  is  the  consciousness  (sensation)  of  cer- 
tain subjective  modifications  in  us,  which 
we  refer,  as  effects,  to  certain  unknown 
powers,  as  causes,  in  the  external  reality; 
the  secondary  qualities  of  body:  the  other 
is  the  consciousness  (perception)  of  certain 
objective  attributes  in  tie  external  reality 
itself,  as,  or  as  in  relation  to  our  sensi- 
ble organism  ; — the  primary  qualities  of 
body.  Of  these  cognitions,  the  former  is 
admitted,  on  all  hands,  to  be  subjective 
and  ideal :  the  Utter,  the  Natural  Realist 
maintains,  against  the  Cosmothetic  Idea- 
list, to  b^  objective  and  real.  But  it  is 
only  objective  and  real,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
immediate;  and  immediate  it  cannot  be, 
if— either,  1*>  dependent  on  theformer,aa 
its  cause  or  its  occasion— or,  2®  conse- 
quent on  it,  as  on  a  necessary  antecedent. 
But  both  these  conditions  of  a  presenta- 
tive perception  Reid  and  Stewart  are  seen 
to  violate;  and  therefore  they  may  be 
held,  virtually,  to  confess,  that  their  doc- 
trine is  one  only  of  representative  per- 
ception.     See  Note  D.  §  i.  No.  23. 

Touching  the  former  condition:  Reid 
states,  that  the  primary  qualities  of  mate- 
rial existences  Extension,  Figure,  &c.,are 
suggested  to  us  through  the  secondary; 
which,  though  not  the  sufficient  causes  of 
our  conception,  are  the  signs,*  on  occa- 
sion of  which,  we  are  made  to  '  conceive  * 
the  primary.  (Inq.  188  a,  122  a,  123  b, 
128  b  note).  The  secondary  qualities,  as 
mere  sensations,  mere  consciousness  of 
certain  subjective  affections,  afford  us  no 
immediate  knowledge  of  aught  different 
from  self.  If,  therefore,  the  primary  qua- 
lities be  only  *  suggestions,^  ovXy  'concep- 
tions; (Inq.  183  a,  I.  P.  318  a  b),  which 
are,  as  it  were, '  conjured  up  by  a  kind  ot 
natural  magic,'  (Inq.  122  a),  or  'inspired 
by  means  unknown,'  (Inq.  188  a)  ;  these 
conceptions  are  only  representations,  which 
the  mind  is,  in  some  inconceivable  manner, 
blindly  determined  to  form  of  what  it  does 
not  know ;  and,  as  perception  is  only  a 
consciousness  of  these  conceptions,  per- 
ception is,  like  sensation,  only  an  imme- 
diate cognition  of  certain  modes  of  self. 
Our  knowledge  of  the  external  world,  on 
this  footing,  is  wholly  subjective  or  ideal ; 


•  This  application  of  the  term  *ipn  suits  the 
Cosmothetic  Idealist,  as  the  Cartesian  Dos. 
suet  (Connaissance  de  Dieu,  Ac,  ch.  3,  §  8),  or 
the  Absolute  Idealist,  as  Derkeley  (passim), 
but  not  the  Natural  Realist.  In  this  doctrine 
of  natural  signs,  I  see  Reid  was,  in  a  manner, 
also  preceded  by  Hntcbeson,  (8yn.  Met.  P.  U. 
c.  1— Syst.  of  Mor  D.  i.  ch.  1,  p.  5). 
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•nd  if  such  be  Reid's  doctrine,  it  is  wholly 
GonfomiEble  to  that  enounced  in  the  fol- 
lowing Btatement  of  the  Cartesian  repre- 
sentationism  by  Silvmin  Regis :  —  '  We 
may  thus,  he  says,  affirm,  that  the  cogni- 
tion we  have  of  any  individual  body  which 
strikes  the  sense  is  composed  of  two  parts, 
—of  a  aentoition  (sentiment),  and  of  an 
imoffmcOion:  an  imagination,  which  re- 
presents the  extension  of  this  body  under 
a  determinate  size;  and  a  sensation  of 
colour  and  light,  which  renders  this  ex- 
tenrion  risible.'  (Metaph.  L.  ii.  P.  i.  ch. 
5.  Cours,  t.  i.  p.  162,  ed.  1691).  This 
statementmaystandequally  foran  enounce- 
ment  of  the  Kantian  doctrine  of  percep- 
tion ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  worth  noticing, 
tliat  Regis  anticipated  Kant,  in  holding  the 
imagination  of  space  to  be  the  a  priori 
form  or  subjective  condition  of  percep- 
tion. *  L*  id^e  de  V  Entendue  (he  says) 
est  n£e  avec  1*  iime,'  &c.,  (ibid.  c.  9,  p. 
171  et  alibi.) — This  theory  of  Suggestion, 
so  explicitly  maintained  in  the  '  Inquiry,' 
is  not  repeated  in  the  *  Essays  on  the  In- 
tellectual Powers.'  Reid,  therefore,  as  I 
have  already  observed,  (p.  129  a,  note,) 
may  seem  to  have  become  doubtful  of  the 
tendency  of  the  doctrine  advanced  in  his 
earlier  work;  and  we  ought  not,  at  all 
events,  to  hold  him  rigorously  account^ 
able  for  the  consequences  of  what,  if  he 
did  not  formally  retract  in  his  later  writ- 
ings, he  did  not  continue  to  profess. 

Touching  the  latter  condition: — Reid 
in  stating,  that  *  if  sensation  be  produced, 
the  corresponding  percept ion/o//ou'«  even 
when  there  is  no  object,*  (I.  P.  320  b,) — 
and  Stewart  in  stating,  that  '  sensations 
are  the  constant  antecedents  of  our  per- 
ceptions,* (El.  i.  c.  1,  p.  93,  e  d.  6,)  mani- 
festly  advance  a  doctrine,  which  if  rigidly 
interpreted,  is  incompatible  with  the  re- 
quisites of  an  intuitive  perception. 

2.  It  is  the  condition  of  an  intuitive 
perception,  that  a  sensation  is  actually 
felt  there,  whore  it  is  felt  to  be.  To  sup- 
pose that  a  pain,  for  instance,  in  the  toe, 
is  felt  really  in  the  brain,  is  conformable 
only  to  a  theory  of  representationism. 
For  if  the  mind  cannot  be  conscious  of 
the  secondary  qualities,  except  at  the  cen- 
tre  of  the  nervous  organism,  it  cannot  be 
conscious  of  the  primary,  in  their  relation 
to  its  periphery ;  and  this  involves  the 
admismon,  that  it  is  incompetent  to  more 
than  a  subjective  or  ideal  or  representa- 
tive cognition  of  external  things.  But 
such  is  the  doctrine  which  Reid  mani- 
fesUy  holds.     (I.  P.  319  b,  320  a b.) 

8.  On  the  doctrine  of  Natiural  Realism, 
that  the  ego  has  an  intuitive  perception  of 


I  the  non-ego  in  proximate  relation  to  its 
.  organs,  a  knowledge  and  a  belief  of  the 
;  existence  of  the  external  world,  is  clearly 
given  in  the  fact  of  such  intuitive  percep- 
I  tion.  In  this  case,  therefore,  we  are  not 
i  called  upon  to  explain  such  knowledge 
and  belief  by  the  hypothesis,  or,  at  least, 
the  analogy,  of  an  inspired  notion  and 
infused  faith.  On  the  doctrine  of  Cosmo- 
thetic  Idealism,  on  the  contrary,  which 
supposes  that  the  mind  is  determined  to 
represent  to  itself  the  external  world, 
which,  ex  hypothesi,  it  does  not  know ; 
the  fact  of  such  representation  can  only 
be  conceived  possible,  through  some  hy- 
perphysical  agency ;  and  therefore  Reid  s 
rationale  of  perception,  by  an  inspiration 
or  kind  of  magical  conjuration,  as  g^ven 
in  the  Inquiry,  (122  a,  188  a;  Stewart, 
£1.  i.  64, 93),  may  seem  to  favour  the  con- 
struction, that  his  doctrine  is  a  represen- 
tatiom'sm.  In  the  Essays  on  the  Intellec- 
tual Powers  he  is,  however,  more  cautious; 
and  the  note  I  have  appended  in  that  work 
at  p.  257  a,  is  to  be  viewed  in  more 
especial  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Inquiry;  though  in  the  relative  passage 
•  the  will  of  God '  may,  certainly,  seem 
called  as  a  Deus  ex  machina,  to  solve  a 
knot  which  the  doctrine  of  intuitive  per- 
ception does  not  tie. 

4.  The  terms  notion  and  conception  are, 
in  propriety,  only  applicable  to  our  me- 
diate and  representative  cognitions.  — 
When  Reid,  therefore,  says  that '  the  Per- 
ception of  an  object  consists  of,  or  im- 
plies,  a  conception  or  notion  of  it,*  ( Inq. 

I  183  a,  188  a,  I.  P.  258  a  b,  318  b,  319  a, 
et  alibi) ;  there  is  here,  either  an  impro- 
I  prioty  of  language,  or  perception  is,  in 
I  his  view,  a  mediate  and  representative 
'  knowledge.      The  former  alternative  is, 
I  however,  at  least  equally  probable  as  the 
latter;  for  Consciousness,  which,  on   all 
I  hands,  is  adiiiitted  to  be  a  knowledge  im- 
;  mediate  and  intuitive,   he  defines  (I.  P. 
'.  327  a)  *  an  immediate  concej)tion  of  the 
i  operation  of  our  own  minds,*  &c.     Con- 
\  ception  and  Notion,  Reid  seems,  therefore, 
to  employ,  at  least  sometimes,  for  cogni- 
tion in  general. 

5.  In  calling  imagination  of  the  past, 
the  distant,  &c.,  an  immediate  know- 
ledge, Reid,  it  may  be  said,  could  only 
mean  by  immediate,  a  knowledge  effected 
not  through  the  supposed  intermediation 
of  a  vicarious  object,  numerically  diffe- 
rent from  the  object  existing  and  the 
mind  knowing,  but  through  a  representa- 
tion of  the  past,  or  real,  object,  in  and  by 
the  mind  itself;  in  other  words,  that  by 
mediate  knowledge  he  denoted  a  wm-ego^ 
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ittical,  by  immediate  knowledge  an  egoxiti^ 
cat,  representation.  (Note  B.  §  1.  Pr.  7. 
p.  805  a).  This  being  established,  it  may 
be  further  argued—l**,  that  in  calling 
Perception  an  immdiate  knowledge,  he, 
on  the  same  analogy,  must  be  supposed  to 
deny,  in  reference  to  this  faculty,  only  the 
doctrine  of  non-egoistical  representation. 
This  is  confirmed — 2",  by  his  not  taking 
the  distinction  between  perception  as  a 
presentative,  and  Memory,  for  instance, 
(i.  e.  recollective  imagination)  as  a  repre- 
sentative, cognition;  which  he  ought  to 
have  done,  had  he  contemplated,  in  the 
former,  more  than  a  faculty,  through 
which  the  ego  represents  to  itself  the  non- 
ego,  of  which  it  has  no  consciousness — no 
true  objective  and  immediate  apprehension. 
This,  however,  only  proves  that  Reid's 
Perception  may  be  representative,  not  that 
it  actually  is  so. 

0.  The  doctrine  maintained  bv  Reid 
(1.  P.  199  a,  298  b,  299  a,  302  e,  305  b) 
and  by  Stewart  (Elem.  vol.  i.  c.  I,  sect.  2) 
that  perception  is  possible  of  distant  ob- 
jects, is,  when  sifted,  found  necessarily  to 
imply,  that  perception  is  not,  in  that  case, 
an  apprehension  of  the  object  in  its  place 
in  space — in  its  Where  ;  and  this  again  ne- 
cessarily implies,  that  it  is  not  an  appre- 
hension  of  the  object,  as  existing,  or  in  it- 
self. But  if  not  known  as  existing,  or  in 
itself,  a  thing  is,  either  not  known  at  all, 
or  known  only  in  and  through  something 
different  from  itself.  Perception,  there- 
fore, is,  on  this  doctrine,  at  best  a  mediate 
or  representative  cognition ; — of  the  sim- 
pler form  of  representation,  the  egoistical, 
it  may  be,  but  still  only  vicarious  and  sub- 
jective.    Sec  Note  B. 

7.  In  some  places  our  author  would 
seem  to  hold  that  Perception  is  the  result 
of  an  inference,  and  that  what  is  said  to  be 
perceived  is  the  remote  caw*c  and  there 
fore  not  the  ivnncdiate  object  of  I'ercep- 
tion.  If  this  be  so.  Perception  is  not  a 
presentative  knowledge.  (Inq.  125  a,  I. 
P.  310  a  b,  319  a.)  In  other  passages, 
that  perception  is  the  result  of  inference 
or  reasoning  is  expresslv  denied.  (I.  P. 
259  b,  2G0  a  b,  309  b,  320  a,  328  b,  &c.) 

8.  On  the  supposition,  thtit  we  have  an 
immediate  cognition  or  consciousness  of 
the  non-ego,  we  must  have,  at  the  same 
time,  involved  as  part  and  parcel  of  that 
cognition,  a  b-  liff  of  its  existence.  To 
view,  therefore,  our  belief  of  the  existence 
of  the  external  world,  as  any  thing  apart 
from  our  knowledge  of  that  world, — to 
refer  it  to  instinct — to  view  it  as  unac- 
countable— to  consider  it  as  an  ultimate 
law  of  our  constitution,  &c.,  as  Reid  docs. 


I  (Inq.  188  a  b,  I.  P.  258  b,  309  b,  326  a, 

-  327  a,  et  alibi),  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
.  suspicious ;  appearing  to  imply,  that  our 
'  cognition  of  the  material  world,  as  only 
mediate  and  subjective,  does  not,  at  once 
and  of  itself,  necessitate  a  belief  of  the  ex- 
istence of  external  things. 

B.  Counter  gtatements,  confcirmakiU  to 
the  doctrine  of  a  real  presentation  of  mate 
rial  objects,  and  inconsistent  w'th  that  of  a 
representative  perception, 

1.  Knowledge  and  existence  only  infer 
each  other  when  a  reality  is  known  in  it- 
self or  as  existing;  for  only  in  that  case 
can  we  say  of  it, — on  the  one  hand,  it  is 
known,  because  it  exists, — on  the  other,  i( 
exists,  since  it  is  known.  In  propriety  of 
language,  this  constitutes,  exclusively,  an 
immediate,  intuitive  or  real,  cognition. 
This  is  at  once  the  doctrine  of  philoso- 
phers  in  general,  and  of  Reid  in  particular. 
'It  seems,'  he  says,  'admitted  as  a  first 
principle,  by  the  learned  and  the  unlearn- 
ed, that  what  is  really  perceived  must  ex- 
ist, and  that  to  perceive  what  does  not 
exist  is  impossible.  So  far  the  unlearned 
man  and  the  philosopher  agree.*  (I.  P. 
p.  274  b.)  This  principle  will  find  an  ar- 
ticulate illustration  in  the  three  proxi- 
mately following  statements,  in  all  of  which 
it  is  implied. 

2.  The  idea  or  repr  sentative  object,  all 
philosophers,  of  whatever  doctrine,  con- 
cur in  holding  to  be,  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  the  expression,  itself  immediately  ap- 
prehended ;  and  that,  as  thus  apprehended, 
it  necessarily  exists.  That  Reid  fully  xm- 
derstands  their  doctrine,  is  shown  by  his 
introducing  a  Cosmothetic  Idealist  thus 
speaking : — *  I  perceive  an  image,  or  form, 
or  idea,  in  my  own  mind,  or  in  my  brain. 
I  am  certain  of  the  existence  of  the  idea  ; 
because  I  immediately  perceive  it.*  (Ibid.) 
Now  then,  if  Reid  be  found  to  assert — 
that,  on  his  doctrine,  we  perceive  material 
objects  not  less  immediately,  than,  on  the 
common  doctrine  of  philosophers,  we  per- 
ceive ideal  objects;  and  that  therefore 
his  theory  of  perception  affords  an  equal 
certainty  of  the  existence  of  the  external 
reality,  as  that  of  the  Cosmothetic  Ideal- 
ist does  of  the  existence  of  its  internal  re- 
presentation;— if  Reid,  I  say,  do  this,  he 
unambiguously  enounces  a  doctrine  of 
presentative,  and  not  of  represent ati\o, 
perception.  And  this  he  does.  Having 
repeated,  for  the  hundredth  time,  the  deli- 
verance of  common  sense,  that  we  per- 
ceive material  things  immediately,  and  not 
their  ideal  representations,  he  proceeds : — 
'  I  shall  only  here  observe  that  if  external 
objects  be  perceived  immediately,  we  have 
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tbe  same  reason  to  believe  their  existence 
as  philosophers  have  to  believe  the  exis- 
tence of  ideas,  while  they  hold  them  to  be 
the  immediate  objects  of  perception.'  (I. 
P.  446  a  b.     See  also  263  b,  272  b.) 

3-  Philosophers  —  even  Sceptics  and 
Idealists— concur  in  acknowledging,  that 
mankind  at  large  believe  that  the  exter- 
oal  reality  is  itself  the  immediate  and  only 
ofcgect  in  perception.  (Note  A.  p.  745  sq.) 
Reid  is  of  course  no  exception.  After  stat- 
ing the  principle,  previously  quoted  (B, 
Bt  1.)  'that  what  b  really  perceived  must 
exist,'  he  adds; — 'the  unlearned  man 
■aya^  I  perceive  the  external  object  and  I 
perceive  it  to  cxbt.  Nothing  can  be  more 
absurd  than  to  doubt  it.'  (I.  P.  274  b). 
—Again : — *  The  vulgar  undoubtedly  be- 
lieve, that  it  is  the  external  object  which 
we  immediately  perceive,  and  not  a  re- 
presentative  image  of  it  only.  Ic  is  for 
this  reason,  that  they  look  upon  it  as  per- 
fect lunacy  to  call  in  question  the  exis- 
tence of  external  objects.'  (Ibid.)  Again: 
^~'  The  vulgar  are  firmly  persuaded,  that 
the  very  identical  objects  which  they  per- 
ceive continue  to  exist  when  they  do  not 
perceive  them ;  and  are  no  less  firmly  per- 
suaded, that  when  ten  men  look  at  the 
sun  or  the  moon  they  all  see  the  same  in- 
dividual object.**  (I.  P.  284  b).  Again, 
ajieaking  of  Berkeley : — '  The  vulgar  opi- 
nion he  reduces  to  this, — that  the  very 
things  which  we  perceive  by  our  senses 
do  really  exist.  This  he  grants.*  (I.  P. 
284  a).  Finally,  speaking  of  Hume : — 
'  It  is  therefore  acknowledged  by  this  phi- 
losopher to  be  a  natural  instinct  or  prc- 
pofisession,  an  universal  and  primary  opi- 
nion  of  all  men,  that  the  objects  which  we 
immediately  perceive,  by  our  senses,  are 
not  images  in  our  minds,  but  external 
objects,  and  that  their  exbtence  is  indc> 
pendent  of  us  and  our  perception.'  (I.  P. 
299  b ;  see  also  275  a,  298  b,  299  a  b, 
302  a  b). 

It  u  thus  evinced,  that  Reid,  like  other 
philosophers,  attributes  to  men  in  general 
the  belief  of  an  intuitive  perception.  If 
then  he  declare  that  his  own  opinion  coin- 
cides with  that  of  the  vulgar,  ho  will, 
consequently,  declare  himself  a  Presenta- 
Uve  ReaUst.  And  he  does  this ;  empha- 
tically too.  Speaking  of  the  Perception 
of  the  external  world: — '  We  have  here  a 
remarkable  conflict  between  two  contra- 
dictory opinions,  wherein  all  mankind  are 
engaged.     On  the  one  side  stand  all  the 


vulgar,  who  are  unpractised  in  philosophi- 
cal researches,  and  guided  by  the  uncor- 
rupted  primary  instincts  of  nature.  On 
the  other  side,  stand  all  the  philosophers, 
ancient  and  modern ;  every  man,  without 
exception,  who  reflects.  In  this  division, 
to  my  great  humiliation,  /  /ind  myself 
classed  with  the  vulgar*    (I.  P.  302  b). 

4.  All  philosophers  agree  that  self- 
consciousness  b  an  immediate  knowledge, 
and  therefore  affords  an  absolute  and 
direct  certainty  of  the  exbtence  of  its 
objects,  Reid  (with  whom  consciousness 
is  equivalent  to  self-consciousness,)  of 
course  maintains  this ;  but  ho  also  main- 
tains, not  only  that  perception  affords  a 
sufficient  proof,  but  as  valid  an  assurance 
of  the  reality  of  material  phsenomena,  as 
consciousness  does  of  the  reality  of  men- 
Ul.  (I.  P.  263  b,  269  a,  373,  et  alibi.) 
In  this  last  assertion  I  have  shewn  that 
Reid  (and  Stewart  along  with  him)  b 
wrong ;  for  the  phsenomena  of  self-con- 
sciousness cannot  oossibly  be  doubted  or 
denied  (p.  741  b,  sq.) ;  but  the  statement,  at 

'  least  tends  to  prove,  that  his  percept  ion  b 
truly  immediate, — is,  under  a  different 
name,  a  consciousness  of  the  noc-ego. 

5.  Arnauld's  doctrine  of  external  per- 
ception is  a  purely  egoistical  representa- 
tionism  ;  and  he  has  stated  its  conditions 
and  consequences,  with  the  utmost  accu- 
racy and  precision.  (I.  P.  295-298). 
Reid  expresses  both  his  content  and  dis- 
content with  Arnauld's  theory  of  per- 
ception, which  ho  erroneously  views  as 
inconsistent  with  itself,  (297  a  b).  This 
plainly  shews  that  he  had  not  realised  to 
himself  a  clear  conception  of  the  two  doc- 
trines of  Presentatioubm  and  Egoistical 
Representationbm,  in  themselves  and  in 
their  contrasts.  But  it  also  proves  that 
when  the  conditions  and  consequences  of 
the  latter  scheme,  even  in  its  purest  form, 
were  explicitly  enounced,  that  he  was 
then  sufliciently  aware  of  their  incompa- 
tibility with  the  doctrine  which  he  him- 
self  maintained — a  doctrine,  therefore,  it 
may  be  fairly  contended,  (though  not  in 
his  hands  clearly  understood,  far  less  ar- 
ticulately developed,)  substantially  one  of 
Natural  Realism.* 


*  The  loaccnracy  of  this  Btatement  (eeo  p. 
814  a)  does  not  aifect  tbe  mrgunient. 


To    Reid's   inadequate    discrimination 
— common    to  him   with   other  philoso- 


*  It  will  be  observed  that  I  do  not  found  any 
argument  on  Reid*8  fxaquont  assertion,  that 
pcrctjitifm  affords  an  immediaU  knovcMge  and 
immcdiaU  btlic/of  external  things,  (e  g.  I.  P. 
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pbers-— of  the  different  theories  of  Per- 
ception, either  as  possible  in  theory,  or  as 
actually  held,  is,  as  I  have  already  noticed, 
to  be  ascribed  the  ambiguities,  and  rirtual 
contradictions,  which  we  have  now  been 
considering. 

In  the  first  place,  (what  was  of  little 
importance  to  the  Hypothetical,  but  in- 
dbpensably  necessary  for  the  Natural 
Relist),  he  did  not  establish  the  fact  of 
the  two  cognitions,  the  presentative  and 
representative ; — signalise  their  contents ; 
^-erolve  their  several  conditions; — con- 
aider  what  faculties  in  general  were  to  be 
referred  to  each;  —  and,  in  particular, 
which  of  these  was  the  kind  of  cognition 
competent,  in  our  Perception  of  the  ex- 
ternal world. 

In  the  second  place,  he  did  not  take 
note,  that  representation  is  possible  under 
two  forms — the  egoistical,  and  non-egois.- 
tical;  each,  if  Perception  be  reduced  to  a 


269  b,  260  a  b,  267  a,  309  b,  826  b).  Forifhe 
call  memory  an  immediate  knowledge  of  the 
post— meaning  tbereby,  in  reference  to  it,  only 
a  negation  of  the  doctrine  of  non-egoistical  re- 
presentation — he  may  also  call  Perception  an 
Immediate  knowledge  of  the  outward  reality, 
and  still  not  deny  that  it  is  representative 
cognition,  in  and  by  the  mind  itself. 


representative  faculty,  affording  prem****** 
of  equal  cogency  to  the  absolute  idealist 
and  sceptic.  On  the  contrary,  he  seems 
to  have  overlooked  the  egoistical  form  of 
representationism  altogether  ( compare 
Inq.  106  a,  128  a  b,  130  b,  210  a,  I.  P. 
226  a  b,  266  a  b,  257  a  b,  269  a,  274  a, 
277  b,  278  a  b,  293  b,  299  a,  318  b,  427 
a  b.) ;  and  confounded  it  either  wiUi  the 
non-egoistical  form,  or  with  the  coorter 
doctrine  of  real  presentationism.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  he  has  been  betrayed 
into  sundry  errors,  of  less  or  gpreater  ac- 
count. On  the  one  hand ; — to  the  confu- 
sion  of  Presentationism  and  Non-egoisti- 
cal representationism,  we  must  attribute 
the  inconsistencies,  we  have  just  signalis- 
ed, in  the  exposition  of  hb  own  doctrine. 
These  are  of  principal  account.  On  the 
other  hand ; — to  the  confusion  of  Egoisti- 
cal and  Non-egoistical  representationism, 
we  must  refer  the  less  important  errors ; 
— 1^,  of  viewing  many  philosophers  who 
held  the  former  doctrine,  as  holding  the 
latter ;  and  2^,  of  considering  the  refuta- 
tion of  the  non-egoistical  form  of  repre- 
sentation, as  a  subversion  of  the  only 
ground  on  which  the  sceptic  and  absolute 
idealist  established,  or  could  establish  their 
conclusions. 


NOTE   D. 


DISTIKCnON  OF  THE  PRDIABT  AND  9EC0NDABT  QT7AUTIE9 
OP  BODY. 


§    I — Historically  considered, 
§  II. — CriticcUlt/  considered. 


[Eeferences,— From  Inq.  123  a,  205.     From  I.  P.  316  a,  319  a.] 


The  developed  doctrine  of  Real  Pre- 
tentationism,  the  basis  of  Natural  Realism, 
asserts  the  consciousness  or  immediate 
perception  of  certain  essential  attributes 
of  matter  objectiTely  existing;  ^'hile  it 
admits  that  other  properties  of  body  are 
unknown  in  themselves,  and  only  inferred 
as  causes  to  account  for  certain  subjective 
affections  of  which  we  are  cognisant  in 
ourselves.  This  discrimination,  which  to 
other  systems  is  contingent,  superficial, 
extraneous,  but  to  Natural  Realism  neces- 
sary, radical,  intrinsic,  coincides  with 
what,  since  the  time  of  Locke,  has  been 
generally  known  as  the  distinction  of  the 
Qualities  of  Matter  or  Body,  using  these 
Urms  as  convertible  into  Primary  and 
Secondary. 

Of  this  celebrated  analysis,  I  shall  here, 
in  the  first  place,  attempt  an  historical  sur- 
vey ;  and  in  the  second,  endeavour  to  place 
it  on  its  proper  footing  by  a  critical  ana- 
lysis s  without  however  in  either  respect 
proposing  more  than  a  contribution  to. 
wards  a  more  full  and  regular  discussion 
of  it  in  both. 

§  /. — Distinction  of  the  Primary  and  Se- 
condary Qualities  of  Body  considered 
Historically, 

In  regard  to  its  History — this,  as  hither- 
to attempted,  is  at  once  extremely  erro- 


neous, if  History  may  be  called  the  inci- 
dental notices  in  regard  to  it  of  an  histori- 
cal import,  which  are  occasionally  to  be 
met  with  in  philosophical  treatises. — 
Among  the  most  important  of  these,  are 
those  furnished  by  Reid  himself,  and  by 
M.  Royer  Collard. 

The  distinction  of  the  real  and  the  ap- 
parent, of  the  absolute  and  the  relative, 
or  of  the  objective  and  the  subjective  qua- 
lities of  perceived  bodies  is  of  so  obtru- 
sive a  character,  that  it  was  taken  almost 
at  the  origin  of  speculation,  and  can  be 
shown  to  have  commanded  the  assent  even 
of  those  philosophers  by  whom  it  is  now 
commonly  believed  to  have  been  again 
formally  rejected.  For  in  this,  as  in  many 
other  cases,  it  will  bo  found  that  while 
philosophers  appear  to  differ,  they  are,  in 
reality,  at  one. 

1. — Leucippus  and  Democritu«  are 
the  first  on  record  by  whom  the  observa- 
tion  was  enounced,  that  the  Sweet,  the 
Bitter,  the  Cold,  the  Hot,  the  Coloured, 
&c.,  are  wholly  different,  in  their  absolute 
nature,  from  the  character  in  which  they 
tome  manifested  to  uh.  In  the  latter 
case,  these  qualities  have  no  real  or  inde- 
pendent existence  (ov  Kttrei  d'Kiidtt§t,¥,) 
The  only  existence  they  can  pretend  to, 
is  merely  one  phucnominal  in  us ;  and  this 
in  virtue  of  a  law  or  relation  (yd/K^),  esta- 
blished between  tho  existing  body  and  tiie 
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percipient  mind ;  while  all  that  can  be  de- 
nominated Quality  in  the  external  reality, 
18  only  some  modification  of  Quantity, 
some  particular  configuration,  position,  or 
co-arrangement  of  Atoms,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Inane.  (Arittoteles,  Metaph.  L. 
1.  c.  4 — Phys.  Ausc.  L.  i.  c.  5 — De  Ani. 
ma,  L.  iii.  c.  1 — De  Sensu  et  Sensili,  c.  4 
—  De  Gen.  et  Corr.  L.  i.  cc.  2.  7.  8.  ;— 
T/teophragtus,  De  Sensu,  §§  63.  65.  67. 
69.  73,  ed.  Schneid. ; — Sextut  Empiricut, 
adv.  Math.  vii.  §  135— Hypot.  i.  §  213  ;— 
Oalenus,  De  Elem.  I^.  i.  c.  2. ; — Laertivs, 
L.  ix.  seg.  44.; — Plutarchut,  adv.  Colot. 
p.  1110,  ed.  Xyl. ;— 5im/>/ictu«,  in  Phys, 
Ausc.  ff.  7. 10,  106,  119.  ed.  Aid. ;— PAi- 
loponus,  De  Gen.  et  Corr.  f.  32.  ed.  Aid.) 

2,  3.  —This  observation  was  not  lost  on 
Protaqorab  or  on  Plato.  The  former 
on  this  ground  endeavoured  to  establish 
the  absolute  relativity  of  all  human  know- 
ledge ;  the  latter  the  absolute  relativity  of 
our  sensible  perceptions.  (Thcaetctus, 
|»assim.) 

4. — By  the  CvRENiBAN  philosophers  the 
distinction  was  likewise  adopted  and  ap- 
plied.    {Cic.  Qu.  Acad.  iv.  c.  24.) 

5. — With  other  doctrines  of  the  older 
Atomists  it  was  transplanted  into  his  sys- 
tem by  Epicunus.  (Epist.  ad  Herod, 
apud  LaerU  L.  x.  seg.  64.  Lucret.  L.  ii  v. 
729—1021.) 

6. — In  regard  to  Aristotle,  it  is  re- 
quisite to  be  somewhat  more  explicit.  This 
philoso))her  might  seem,  at  first  sight,  to 
tiave  rejected  the  distinction  (De  Anima, 
Is.  iii.  c.  1.) ;  and  among  many  others, 
Reid  hai?  asserted  that  Aristotle  again  ig- 
nored the  discrimination,  which  had  been 
thus  recognised  by  his  predecessors.  ( Inq. 
123  a,  I.  P.  313  b.)  Nothing,  however, 
can  be  more  erroneous  than  the  accredited 
doctrine  upon  this  point.  Aristotle  does 
not  aboliv>th  the  distinction; — nay,  I  am 
confident  of  showing,  that  to  whatever 
merit  modern  philosophers  may  pretend  in 
this  analysis,  all  and  each  of  their  observa- 
tions are  to  be  found,  clearly  stated,  in  the 
writings  of  the  Stagirite. 

In  the  Jirgt  place,  no  philosopher  has 
discriminated  with  greater,  perhaps  none 
with  equal,  precision,  the  diiferenco  of  cor- 
poreal qualities  considered  objectively  and 
tuhj'  ctivth/.  These  relations  he  has  not 
only  contrasted,  but  has  assigned  to  them 
distinctive  appellations.  In  his  Categories, 
(c.  viii.  §  10,  Pacian  dividion,  by  which, 
as  that  usually  adopted,  I  uniformly  quote,) 
speaking  of  Quality,  he  says  : — *  A  third 
kind  of  Quality  [Suchness]  is  made  up  of 
the  Afftctii'e  QucUitits  and  Aff  ctiont  {-^ru. 
hjiKul   TOtCTnrts,   i^eih')     Of  this  class 


arc  Sweetness,  Bitterness,  Sourness,  and 
the  like,  also  Heat  and  Cold,  Whiteness 
and  Bhickness,  dec.  That  these  are  qua- 
lities [suchnesses]  is  manifest.  For  the 
subjects  in  which  they  are  received,  are 
said  to  be  such  and  such  by  relation  to 
them.  Thus  honey  is  called  sweet,  as  re- 
cipient of  sweetness,  body,  white,  as  re- 
cipient  of  whiteness,  and  so  of  the  rest. 
They  are  called  aff^ctivB  [L  e.  causing 
passion  or  affection^]   not   because  the 


•  Tho  activo-potential  term,  vfitrttiitf  pri. 
morily  and  properly  denotes  that  which  can  in 
iluiftuffer  or  he  affected  f  it  is  here  employed  in 
a  secondary  and  abusive  sense  (for  «'«r;^M 
is  intransitive),  but  which  subsoquontly  be- 
came  the  moro  prevalent,  —  to  signify  that 
I  which  eon  cause  ^ufftring  or  affection  in  aomt' 
j  thing  eUe.  The  coantcr  passive-potential  form, 
vmtttrity  is  not,  1  venture  to  assert,  ever  used 
by  Aristotle,  though  quoted  from  him,  and 
from  this  very  treatise,  by  all  tbe  principal 
lexicographers  for  the  last  three  centuries; 
nay,  1  make  ftirther  bold  to  say,  there  is  no 
authority  for  it,  (Menandcr's  is  naught,)  until 
long  subsequently  to  tho  age  of  the  Stagirite. 
[The  error,  I  suspect,  originated  thus  : — Tu- 
sanus,  in  his  Lexicon  (1652),  says,  ander  the 
word, — ^  Vide  Fabrum  Stapulcnsem  apud  Aris. 
totolem  in  Praedicamcntis  ; '  meaning,  it  is 
probable  (for  I  have  not  tho  book  at  huid),  to 
send  us  to  Faber^s  Introduction  to  the  Gate, 
gories,  for  some  observations  on  tho  term. 
The  Lexicon  Septcmvirale  (16G3),  copying 
TusanuB,  omits  Fabcr,  and  simply  refers  *  Aris- 
totoli,  in  Praedicamentis,'  as  to  an  authority 
for  the  word;  and  this  error  propagated 
through  Stephanus,  Constautine,  Scapula,  and 
subsequent  compilers,  stands  uncorrected  to 
tho  present  day]  But  this  term,  cveu  wcro 
it  of  Aristotclic  usaa^c,  could  not,  without  vio. 
lencc,  have  been  twisted  to  denote,  in  conjunc 
tion  with  voiomf,  what  the  philosopher  loss 
equivocally,  if  less  symmetrically,  expresses  by 
^aficff  affection — Patibilitf  like  most  Latin  ver- 
bals of  its  class,  indiscriminately  renders  the 
two  potentials,  active  and  passive,  which  the 
Greek  tongue  alone  so  admirably  contradis> 
tinguishes.  But,  in  any  way^  the  word  is  in. 
competent  to  Aristotle*s  meaning  in  the  senso 
of  affective.  Tor  it  only  signifies,  either  that 
which  can  suffer^  or  that  which  can  he  suffered  / 
and  there  is  not,  I  am  confident,  a  single  an. 
cient  authority  to  be  found  for  it,  in  tho  senso 
of  that  which  tan  cause  to  suffer, — tho  sense  to 
which  it  is  contorted  by  tho  modern  Latin 
Ariiitotelians.  But  they  had  their  excuse — 
necessity ;  for  tho  tonus,  passlvus,  used  in  tho 
*  Categoria»  Decern  *  attributed  to  St  Augustine, 
and  passihiliSy  employed  by  Boethius  in  his 
version  of  the  present  passage,  are  even  worse. 
The  words  q/fertitie  and  affection  render  tho 
Greek  affective  and  substantive  tolerably  well. 
This  distinction  by  Aristotle  is  very  com- 
nionly  misunderstood .  It  is  even  reversed  by 
Gasscndi ;  but  with  him,  of  coarse,  only  from 
inadvertence.    Phys.  Sect.  i.  Lib.  vi.  c.  1. 
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things  to  which  these  qualities  belong, 
haye  been  themselves  affected  in  any  way ; 
(for  it  is  not  because  honey,  or  the  like, 
lias  been  somehow  affected  that  it  is  called 
sweet,  and  in  like  manner  heat  and  cold 
are  not  called  affective  qualities  because 
the  bodies  in  which  they  inhere  have  un- 
dergone any  affection;)  but  they  are  called 
affective,  because  each  of  the  foresaid  qua- 
lities has  the  power  of  causing  an  affection 
in  tho  sense.  For  sweetness  determines  a 
certain  affection  in  tasting,  heat  in  touch- 
ing, and  in  like  manner  the  others.' 

Nothing  can  be  ju5ter  than  this  distinc- 
tion, and  it  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  he 
should  have  detracted  from  the  precision 
of  the  language  it  which  it  is  expressed 
by  not  restricting  the  correlative  terms, 
Afftctive  Qualities  and  Affections,  to  the 
discrimination  in  question  alone.  In  this 
particular  observation,  it  is  proper  to  no- 
tice, Aristotle  had  in  view  tho  secondary 
qualities  of  our  modern  philosophy  exclu- 
sively. It  suffices,  however,  to  show  that 
no  philosopher  had  a  clearer  insight  into 
the  contrast  of  such  qualities,  as  tbi-y  are, 
and  as  they  are />  rceived;  and,  were  other 
proof  awanting,  it  might  also  of  itself  €>x- 
onerate  him  from  any  share  in  the  perver- 
sion made  by  the  later  Peripatetics  of  his 
philosophy,  in  their  doctrine  of  Substantial 
Forms; — a  doctrine  which,  as  Reid  (I.  P. 
316)  rightly  observes,  is  inconsistent  with 
the  distinction  in  question  as  taken  by  the 
Atomic  philosophers,  but  which  in  truth, 
is  not  less  inconsistent  with  that  here  es- 
tablished by  Aristotle  himself.*     It  may 


be  here  likewise  observed  that  Androni- 
cus,  as  quoted  by  Simplicius  (Categ.  f.  55 
ed.  Velsii),  explicitly  states,  tliat  the  Affec- 
tive Qualities  are,  in  strict  propriety,  not 
qualiiits  but  powivs  (ov  cro/ac  aXXo^  to/ij- 
TtKot.)  Aristotle  himself,  indeed,  accords 
to  these,  apart  from  perception,  only  a  po- 
j  tential  existence  ;  and  the  Peripatetics  in 
'  general  held  them  to  be,  in  their  lan- 
guage not  TTccdYiTtxug,  formally,  subjective- 
ly,  but  iyi^yrrriKUf,  virtually,  eminently,  in 
the  external  object.  Locke  has  thus  no 
title  whatever  to  tho  honour  generally  ac- 
corded to  him  of  first  promulgating  the 
observation,  that  the  secondary  qualities, 
as  in  the  object,  are  not  so  much  qualities 
as  powers.  This  observation  was,  how- 
ever, only  borrowed  by  Locke  from  the 
Cartesians.     But  of  this  hereafter. 

In  the  second  place,  Aristotle  likewise 
I  notices  the  ambiguity  which  arises  from 
I  languages  not  always  affording   different 
.  terms  by  which  to  distinguish  the  potential 
from  the  actual,  and  the  objective  from  the 
subjective  phases,  in  our  perception  by  the 
different  senses.     Thus,  he  observes  ( Do 
Anima,  L.  iii.  c.  1.)  that,  *  Though  the  ac- 
tuality or  energy  of  the  object  of  sense  and 
of  tho  sense  itself  be  one  and  indivisible, 
the  nature,  the  essence,  of  the  energy  is, 
i  howev(>r,  not  the  same  in  each ;  as,  for  ex- 
;  ample,  sound  in  energy,  and  hearing  in 
;  energy.     For  it  may  happen,  that  what 
,  has  the  power  of  hearing  does  not  now 
hear,  and  that   what  has  the  power  of 


•  The  theory  of  what  are  called  Substantial 
Ftnus,  that  is,  qualities  viewed  as  entities 
conjoined  witli,  and  not  as  mere  dispositions  or 
modifications  of,  matter,  was  devised  by  tho 
perverse  ingenuity  of  tlie  Arabian  philosophers 
and  physicians.  Adopted  from  them,  it  was 
long  a  prevalent  doctrine  in  tho  Western 
schools,  among  the  followers  of  Aristotle  and 
Galen ;  to  either  of  \i  honi  it  is  a  gross  injus. 
tice  to  attribute  this  opinion.  It  was  the  aiu. 
biguity  of  the  word  eUU,  by  which  the  Greelu 
express  what  is  denoted  (to  say  nothing  of 
Arabic)  by  both  the  Latin  terms  essentia  and 
substantia,  that  allowed  of,  and  principally  oc 
casioned,  the  misinterpretation. 

I  may,  likewise,  notice,  by  the  way,  that 
Aristotle's  doctrine  of  tho  assimilation,  in  the 
sensitive  process,  of  that  which  perceives  with 
that  which  is  perceived,  may  reasonably  bo  ex. 
plained  to  mean,  that  the  object  and  subject 
are  then,  so  brought  into  mutual  relation,  as, 
by  their  coefHcient  energy,  to  constitute  an 
act  of  cognition  one  and  indivisible,  and  in 
which  the  reality  is  to  us,  as  we  perceive  it  to 
be.  This  is  a  far  easier  and  a  far  more  con. 
liist«nt  interpretation  of  his  words,  than  the 


monstrous  doctrine  of  intentional  forms  or  spe- 
cies;— a  doctrino  founded  on  one  or  two  vague 
or  uietaphorical  expressions,  and  for  which 
the  general  analogy  of  his  philosophy  required  a 
very  different  meaning.  For  example,  when 
.Vristotle  (Do  Anima,  iii.  1.)  in  showing  that  an 
objection  was  incompetent,  even  on  its  own 
hypothesis,  dialcctically  admits — 'that  what 
I  Btos  colour  is,  in  a  certain  sort,  itself  coIom*ed/ 
I  — is  this  more  than  a  qualified  statement  of 
!  what  modern  philosophers  have  so  often,  for 
'  less  guardedly,  asserted — that  colour  is  not 
to  be  considered  merely  as  an  attribute  of 
body,  siuce,  in  a  certain  respect,  it  is  an  affec. 
tion  of  mind  ?--And  when  he  immediately  sub- 
Joins  the  reason,— 'for  each  organ  of  sense  is 
receptive  of  its  appropriate  object,*  or,  as  be 
elsewhere  expresses  it,  *  receptive  of  the  form 
without  the  matter ; '  what  is  this  but  to  say 
— that  our  organs  of  sense  stand  in  relation  to 
certain  qualities  of  body,  and  that  each  organ 
is  susceptible  of  an  affection  from  its  appro, 
priato  quality;  such  qixality,  however,  not 
being  received  by  the  sense  in  a  material  efflux 
from  tho  object,  as  was  held  by  Democritus 
and  many  previous  philosophers  ?  Tet  this  is 
the  principal  text  on  which  tho  common  doc- 
trine of  Intentional  Bpecies  is  attributed  to 
Aristotle. 
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soimdiog  does  not  always  sound.  But 
when  what  has  the  faculty  of  hearing,  on 
the  one  hand,  operates,  and  what  has  the 
faculty  of  sounding,  on  the  other,  sounds, 
then  the  actual  hearing  and  the  actual 
sounding  take  place  conjunctly ;  and  of 
these  the  one  may  be  called  Audition,  the 
other  Sanation ;' — the  subjective  term, 
hearing,  and  the  objective  term,  sound,  as 
he  afterwards  states,  being  twofold  in 
meaning,  each  denoting  ambiguously  both 
the  actual  and  the  potential.  —  *  The 
same  analogy,'  ho  adds, '  holds  good  in  re- 
gard to  the  other  senses  and  their  respec- 
tive objects.  For  as  affection  and  passion 
are  realized  in  the  patient,  and  not  in  the 
efficient,  so  the  energy  of  the  object  of 
sense  {a.ladvrr6v),  and  the  energy  of  the 
faculty  of  sense  (aloBnrixok)  are  both  in 
the  latter ;— but  whilst  in  certain  of  the 
senses  they  have  obtuned  distinct  names, 
(as  Sonation  and  Audition),  in  the  rest, 
the  one  or  the  other  is  left  anonymous. 
For  Vision  denotes  the  energy  of  the  visu- 
al faculty,  whereas  the  energy  of  colour, 
its  object,  is  without  a  name ;  and  while 
Gustation  expresses  the  act  of  what  is  able 
to  taste,  the  act*  of  that  capable  of  being 
tasted  is  nameless.  But  seeing  that  of 
the  object,  and  of  the  faculty,  of  sense  the 
energy  is  one  and  the  same,  though  their 
nature  be  different,  it  is  necessary,  that 
hearing  and  sound,  as  actual,  (and  the 
same  is  the  casein  the  other  senses),  should 
subsist  and  perish  together ;  whereas  this 
is  not  necessary,  in  so  far  as  these  are  con- 
sidered as  potentially  existing.' 

He  then  goes  on  to  rectify,  in  its  state- 
ment, the  doctrine  of  the  older  physical 
philosophers;  in  whom  Philopoiius  (or  Am- 
monius)  contemplates  Protagoras  and  his 
followers,  but  Simplicius,  on  better 
grounds,  the  Dcmocriteans.  '  But  the 
earlier  speculators  on  nature  were  not 
correct  in  saying,  that  there  is  nothing 
white  or  black,  apart  from  sight,  and  no- 
thing sapid,  apart  from  taste.  This  doc- 
trine is,  in  certain  respects,  right,  in  cer- 


•  In  English  and  in  most  other  langua^ros 
there  arc  not  distinct  words  to  express  as  well 
the  objective,  as  the  subjective,  coefficient  in 
the  senses,  more  particularly  of  Tasting  and 
Sniellin/^  ;  and  we  are  therefore  obliged  anibi- 
l^nnusly  to  apply  the  terms  Uute  and  smdl 
(which  are  rather  subjective  in  itignification)  in 
an  objective  sense,  and  the  terms  Mrrour,  /<x- 
iKiftr,  he.  (\k-hich  have  pcrliaps  now  more  of  an 
objective  meaning)  in  a  snbjectlvo  signiflca- 
tlon.  In  reference  to  tlie  sense  of  touch,  the 
same  word  in  often  equivocally  used  to  denote, 
objectively,  a  primary  quality,  and  sul»jectively, 
a  secondary.    As  kordnttSf  rQughntu,  kc. 


tain  respects,  wrong.  For  sense,  and  the 
object  of  sense,  having  each  a  twofold  sig- 
nification, in  as  much  as  they  may  severally 
mean  either  what  b  potentiaUy,  or  what  is 
actually,  existent ;  in  the  latter  ease,  what 
is  here  asserted,  takes  place,  but  not  so 
in  the  former.  These  speculators  were 
therefore  at  fault,  in  stating  absolutely 
what  is  only  true  under  conditions.'  (  De 
Anima,  iii.  c.  !•) 

This  criticism,  it  is  evident,  so  far  from 
involving  a  rejection  of  the  distinction 
taken  by  Leucippus  and  Democritus,  is 
only  an  accommodation  of  it  to  the  form 
of  his  own  philosophy  ;  in  which  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  Potential  and  Actual  oD- 
tains  a  great,  perhaps  an  exaggerated  im- 
portance. And  it  is  sufficiently  manifest 
that  the  older  philosophers  exclusively 
contemplated  the  latter. 

But,  in  the  third  place,  not  only  did 
Aristotle  clearly  establish  the  difference 
between  qualities  considered  absolutely, 
as  in  the  existing  object,  and  qualities 
considered  relatively,  as  in  the  sentient 
subject ;  and  not  only  did  he  signalize  the 
ambiguity  which  arises  from  the  poverty 
of  language,  employing  only  a  single  word 
to  denote  these  indifferently; — be  like- 
wise anticipated  Descartes,  Locke,  and 
other  modern  philosophers,  in  establishing, 
and  marking  out  by  appropriate  terms,  a 
distinction  precisely  analogous  with  that 
taken  by  them  of  the  Prunary  and  Secon- 
dary Qualities  of  Matter,  The  Aristo- 
telic  distinction  w^hich,  in  its  relation  to 
the  other,  has  been  wholly  overlooked,  is 
found  in  the  discrimination  of  the  Com- 
mon  and  Proper  Perce,  ts,  Sf'tunbles, 
or  objects  of  S*^se  (ula$/iTci  koivcH  kui 
/%/«.)  It  is  given  in  the  two  principal 
psychological  treatises  of  the  philosopher ; 
and  to  the  following  purport. 

Aristotle  (Dc  Anima  L.  ii.  c.  2,  L.  iii.  c. 
1.  and  De  Sensu  et  Sensili,  c.  1.)  enume- 
rates five  perct^pts  common  to  all  or  to  a 
plurality  of  the  senses, — viz,  Magnitude 
(Extension),  Figur'!,  Motion,  Rest,  Num- 
b*fr.  To  these  in  one  place  (De  Anima 
iii.  1.)  he  adds  Unity;  and  in  another 
(De  Sensu  et  Sensili  c.  4),  he  states,  as 
common,  at  least  to  sight  and  tuueh,  be- 
sides  Magnitude  and  Figure,  the  Rough 
and  the  Smooth,  the  Acuti  and  the  Ob- 
tuse. Unity  however  he  comprises  under 
Number ;  and  the  Rough  and  Smooth,  the 
Acute  and  Obtuse,  uuder  Figure.  Nay, 
of  the  five  common  scnsibles  or  percepts, 
he  gives  us  (De  Anima  iii.  1.)  a  further 
reduction,  resolving  Figure  into  Magni- 
tude ;  while  both  of  these,  he  says,  as  well 
as  Rest  and  Number,  are  known  through 
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Motion;  which  Ust,  as  he  frequently  re- 
peats, necessarily  involves  the  notion  of 
Time ;  for  motion  exists  only  as  in  Time. 
(Compare  Phys.  Ause.  L  iv.  passim.) 
His  words  are — '  All  these  we  perceive  by 
Motion.*  Thus  Magnitude  (Extension) 
is  apprehended  by  motion ;  wherefore  also 
Figore,  for  figure  is  a  kind  of  magni- 
tnde ;  what  is  at  Rest  by  not  being  moved ; 
Number,  by  a  negation  of  the  continuous^f 
even  in  the  sensations  proper  to  the  se- 
veral senses,  for  each  of  these  is  itself  per- 
cipient of  what  b  one.' — This  attempt  at 
simplification  was  followed  out  by  his  dis- 
ciples. Thus  St  Thomas  (Summa  Theo- 
logiae  P.  L  Qu.  78,  art.  3),  in  shewing 
that  the  common  sensibles  do  not  prima- 


•  This  doctrine  of  Aristotle  is  rejected  by 
Tbeopbraatus,  as  we  learn  from  the  fragments 
concerning  Sense  preserved  in  the  rare  and 
neglected  treatise  of  Friscianus  Lydus,  p.  285. 
Many  modern  philosophers  when  they  attempt- 
ed to  explain  the  origin  of  our  notion  of  ex- 
tension from  motion,  and,  in  particular,  the 
motion  of  the  hand,  were  not  aware  that  they 
had  the  Stagirite  at  their  head.  It  is  to  be  re- 
membered, however,  that  Aristotle  does  not 
attempt,  like  them,  to  explain  by  motion  our 
necossary  concept  of  space,  but  merely  our 
contingent  perception  of  the  relative  exten- 
sion  of  this  or  that  particular  object. 

This,  however,  takes  it  for  granted,  that  by 
motion,  (tiltn^iff)  Aristotle  intends  local  motion. 
But  motion  is  vrith  him  a  generic  term,  com. 
prising  under  it  four,  or  six,  species ;  and,  in 
point  of  fact,  by  moldon  Aristotle  may  here,  as 
in  many,  if  not  most,  other  places  of  his  psycho- 
logical  writings,  mean  a  subjective  mutation 
(AkX»imwif)  or  modification  of  the  percipient. 
This,  too,  is  the  interpretation  given  to  the 
passage  by  the  great  majority,  if  not  the  whole, 
of  the  ancient  expositors — by  Plutarchus  of 
Athens,  Ammonins  or  Philoponus,  Simplicius, 
and  Priscianus  Lydus; — Themistius  alone  is 
silent.  I  say  nothing  of  the  sequacious  cloud 
of  modem  commentators.  It  is  therefore  re- 
markable that  Dr  Trendelenburg,  in  his  late 
valuable  edition  of  the  De  Anima,  should  have 
i^parently  contemplated  the  interpretation  by 
local  motion,  as  the  only  one  proposed  or  pos- 
sible. This  may,  however,  adduce  in  its  fa- 
vour the  authority  of  Thcophrastus,  among  the 
ancients — among  the  modems,  of  the  subtle 
Bcaliger. — From  both  interpretations,  how. 
ever,  a  defensible  meaning  can  bo  elicited. 

f  This  explicitly  shews  that,  by  Number, 
Aristotle  means  only  the  necessary  attribu- 
tion  of  eithft  unity  or  plwalitjf  to  the  object  of 
sense.  VivitibUitp  (in  extension,  intension, 
protension,)  is  thus  contained  under  Number. 
Number  in  the  abstract  is,  of  course,  a  merely 
Intellectual  concept,  as  Aristotle,  once  and 
again,  notlees.  See  Philoponus  on  63  text  of 
second  book  Do  Anima,  Sign.  i.  8  ed.  Trine. 
IfiSd  Of  this  again  under  Locke,  No.  19  -,  and 
Boyar  OoDard,  No.  26. 


rily,  and  of  themselves,  act  upon  and 
alfect  the  sense,  carries  them  all  up  into 
modifications  of  Quantity  (Quantitatis) ; 
— and  in  another  book  ( De  Sensu  et  Sen- 
sibili,  Lect.  ii.)  by  a  variation  of  the  ex- 
pression (for  in  both  cases  he  contem- 
plates only  the  Extended)  into  species  of 
the  Continuous.  To  quote  the  latter  : — 
*  Sensibilia  communia  omnia  pcrlinent 
aliquo  modo  ad  Continuum;  vel  secun- 
dum mensuram  ejus,  ut  Magnitudo  ;  vel 
secundum  divisionem,  ut  Numerus;  vel 
secundum  terminationem,  ut  Figura  ;  vel 
secundum  distautiam  et  propinquitatem, 
ut  Afottu,* 

Aristotle  indeed  (De  Anima,  L.  ii.  c.  6.) 
virtually  admits,  that  the  common  are  abu- 
sively termed  iensibUs  at  all:  for  he  says» 
'  the  proper  alone  are  accurately,  or  pre- 
eminently, objects  of  sense'  (t«  4^<«  *i/^- 
iag  tart  eito0nrei) ;  and  the  same  seems 
also  to  be  involved  in  his  doctrine,  that 
the  common  percepts  (which  in  one  place 
he  even  says  are  only  apprehended  jxr  ac- 
cidetis)  are,  in  fact,  within  the  domain 
of  sense,  merely  as  being  the  concomitants 
or  consequents  (axoXot/^oDirra,  i'xofAipu)  of 
the  proper.*     (Ibid.  L.  iii.  cc.  1,  4.)    See 


•  I  have  already  noticed  (p.  124)  that  Hut. 
cheson,  in  saying  that  *  Extension,  Figure, 
Motion,  and  Best,  seem  to  be  more  properly 
ideas  accompanying  the  sensations  of  Sight 
and  Touch  than  the  sensations  of  either  of 
these  senses '  only,  mediately  or  Immediately, 
repeats  Aristotle;  to  whom  is  therefore  due 
all  the  praise  which  has  been  lavished  on  the 
originality  and  importance  of  the  observation. 
[I  might  have  there  added,  however,  that  Hut- 
cheson  does  not  claim  it  as  his  own.  For  in 
his  System  of  Moral  Philosophy  (which  is  to 
be  annexed  to  the  other  references)  he  speaks 
of  *  what  tome  call  the  Concomitant  ideas  of 
Sensation.'  (B.  i.  c.  1,  p.  6 )  ].  Dr  Price  ex- 
tols it  as  '  a  very  just  observation  of  Hutche- 
son  *  (Rev.  p.  66,  cd.  1).  Mr  Stewart  caUs  it 
<  a  remark  of  singular  acuteness,* — '  a  very  in- 
genious and  original  remark,* — and  *  a  sentence 
which,  considering  the  period  at  which  the 
author  (Hutcheson)  wrote,  reflects  the  highest 
liouour  on  his  metaphysical  aruteness.'  QSs- 
says  pp.  31,  46,  661,  4®  ed.)  M.  Royer  Ck)l- 
lard  says, — 'Hutcheson  est  le  premier  des 
philosophes  moderaes  qui  ait  fait  cette  obser- 
vation  aussi  fine  que  juste  que,*  Ac.  (Oenvres 
de  Reid,  t.  Ui.  p.  431). 

I  may  hero  observe  that  Philippson  d'TXn 
affftvrifn  p.  335)  is  misled  by  an  ambiguous 
expression  of  Aristotle  in  stating  that  he  as- 
signed the  eo«m>*on  saislbUs  as  objects  to  the 
Common  Sfftse.  See  the  Commentaries  of  Phi- 
loponus  and  of  Simplicius  on  the  134  com- 
mon text  of  third  l>ook  De  Anima.  But  com- 
pare  also  Alexander  in  his  treatise  on  the 
Soul,  first  Book,  in  the  chapter  on  the  Com. 
men  Sense,  f.  134  ed.  Aid. 
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also  Alexander  On  tbe  Soul.  (A.  if.  130 
b,  134  ab— B.  ff.  152,  153,  ed.  Aid.) 

The  more  modern  Schoolmen  (followed 
sometimes  unwittingly  by  very  recent 
philosophers)  hare  indeed  contended,  that 
on  the  principles  of  Aristotle  the  several 
common  sensibles  are  in  reality  appre- 
hended by  other  and  higher  energies  than 
those  of  sense.  Their  argument  is  as 
follows :  —  Mutton  cannot  be  perceived 
without  the  collation  of  past  and  present 
time,  without  acts  of  memory  and  com- 
parison.  Rest*  says  Aristotle,  is  known 
as  a  privation,  but  sense  is  only  of  the  po- 
sitive ;  let  it,  however,  be  considered  as  a 
state,  and  as  opposed  to  motion,  still  this 
supposes  comparison.  Number  in  like 
manner  as  a  negation,  a  negation  of  the 
continuous,  is  beyond  the  domain  of  sense; 
and  while  Aristotle  in  one  treatise  (Phys. 
iv.  14)  attributes  the  facultj  of  numera. 
tion  to  intelligence;  in  another  (Problem, 
sect.  30  §  5,  if  this  work  be  his,)  he 
Tirtually  denies  it  to  sense,  in  denying  it 
to  the  brutes.  Magnitude  (extension),  if 
considered  as  comparative,  is  likewise 
manifestly  beyond  the  province  of  mere 
sense;  Aristotle,  indeed,  admits  that  its 
apprehension,  in  gen(>ra],  presupposes  Mo- 
tion. Finally,  Figure,  as  the  cognition 
of  extension  terminated  in  a  certain  man- 
ner, still  more  manifestly  involves  an  act 
of  comparison.  (Scaliger,  De  Subtilitate, 
Ex.  Ixvi.  and  ccxcviii.  §  15 — Toleiugfm 
lib.  de  Anima  L.  ii.  c.  G. —  Conimiricences, 
ibid. — Irenaeus,  De  An.  p.  40. — Compare 
Oatsejidi,  Phys.  Sect.  iii.  Memb.  Post.  L. 
vi.  c.  2. — I)u  Ilamel,  Philos.  Vetus  et 
Nova,  Phys.  P.  iii.  c.  4. — and  Royer  Col- 
lard ,  in  (Euvres  de  Ruid,  t.  iii.  p.  428  sq. 
— to  be  quoted  in  the  sequel,  No.  25. 

The  common  sensibles  thus  came,  in 
fact,  to  be  considered  by  many  of  the 
acutest  Aristotelians,  as  not  so  much  per- 
ceptions of  sense  (in  so  far  as  sensible  per- 
ception depends  on  corporeal  affection)  as 
concomitant  cognitions  to  which  the  im- 
pression on  the  organ  by  the  proper  sen- 
sible only  afforded  the  occasion.  '  Sen- 
sibile  Commune  dicitur  (says  Compton 
Carleton)  quod  vel  pcrcipitur  pluribus 
sensibus,  vel  ad  quod  cognosccndum,  ab 
intellectu  vel  imaginatione  dcsumitur  oc- 
casio  ex  variis  ^ensibu8;  ut  sunt  Figura, 
Motus,  Ilbieatio,  Duratio,  Magnitudo,  Dis- 
tantia,  Numcrus,'  &c.  (Philosopliia  Uni- 
vcrsa,  Do  Anima  Disp.  xvi.  Sect  2.  §  1.) 

But  before  leaving  Aristotle,  I  should 
state,  that  he  himself  clearly  contemplated, 
in  his  distinction  of  Common  and  Proper 
Sensibles,  a  classification  correspondent 
to  that  of  the  Primary  and   Secondary 


Qualities  of  bodies,  as  established  by  the 
ancient  atomists.  This  is  expressly  shewn 
in  a  passage  wherein  he  notices,  that 
'  Democritus,  among  others,  reduced  the 
proper  sentibles  to  the  common,  in  explain- 
ing, for  example,  the  differences  of  colour 
by  differences  of  roughness  and  smooth- 
ness in  bodies,  and  the  varieties  of  savour 
by  a  variety  in  the  configuration  of  atoms.' 
(De  Sensu  et  Sensili,  c.  4.) 

Of  a  division  by  Aristotle,  in  a  physical 
point  of  view,  of  the  Qualities  of  body 
into  Primary  and  Secondary,  I  shall 
speak  in  the  sequel,  when  considering 
this  nomenclature,  as  adopted,  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  psychological  point  of  view, 
by  Locke,  No.  19. 

7. — Galen,  whose  works  are  now  hardly 
more  deserving  of  study  by  the  physician 
tlian  by  the  philosopher,  affords  me  some 
scattered  observations  which  merit  notice, 
not  merely  in  reference  to  the  present 
subject.  Sensitive  perception,  he  well  ob- 
serves, consists  not  in  the  passive  affection 
of  the  organ,  but  in  the  discriminative  re- 
cognition— the  dijudication  of  that  affec- 
tion by  the  active  mind.     "  Ear/  li  ula0yiat( 

atuf.  This  function  of  diagnostic  ap- 
prehension he  accords  to  the  dominant 
principle  (ro  ^ye^ov/xo>,)  that  is,  the 
imaginative,  reoollective  and  ratiocinative 
mind.  (De  Placit.  Hipp,  et  Plat.  L.  vii. 
cc.  14, 16,  17).*— Again:— *  The  objecU 
in  propriety  called  Sensible,  are  such  as 
require  for  their  discriminative  recogni- 
tion no  other  faculty  but  that  of  sensitive 
perception  itself;  whereas  those  objects 
are  improperly  called  sensible,  whose  re- 
cognition, besides  a  plurality  of  the  senses, 
involves  memory  and  what  is  called  the 
compositive  and  collective  (generalising) 
reason.  [  I  read  vvtfBtrtK^  and  Ki^at7\,ena. 
T/«^.]  Thus  Colour  is  an  object  proper 
of  sense,  and  Savour  and  Odour  and 
Sound;  so  likewise  are  Hardness  and 
Softness,  Heat  and  Cold,  and,  in  a  word, 
all  the  Tactile  qualities.'  Then,  after  stat- 
ing that  no  concrete  object  of  sense — an 
apple  for  instance — is  fully  cognisable  by 
sense  alone,  but,  as  Plato  has  it,  by  opi- 
nion with  the  aid  of  sense;  and  having 
well  shewn  how  this  frequently  becomes  a 
source  of  illusion, — in  all  which  he  is  close- 
ly followed  by  Nemesius, — he  goes  on : — 
*  But  to  carry  sense  into  effect  in  all  its 


*  Tbo  annotators  of  Neinc->ias  have  nnt  ob- 
served that  this  philosopher  is  indebted  to 
Oalcn,  really  and  verbally,  for  the  whole  of  hi« 
remarkable  doctiine  of  sense.  See  his  trea- 
tise De  Nat.  llom.  c.  G-11.  ed.  Matthiac. 
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Tarious  applications,  is  impossible  without 
the  co-operation  of  ttwrnort/  and  connnmf- 
ration  (avpuoififiififftg),  and  this,  which  like- 
wise obtains  the  name  of  tununation  {avy- 
Ki^ai^atufftf,  conceiving,  thinking  under 
a  class,)  is  an  act  neither  of  sense  nor  of 
memory,  but  of  the  discursive  or  dianoetic 
faculty  of  thought.  (Com.  i.  in  Hipp. 
Lib.  De  Medici  Offieina,  text.  3.)— In 
another  work  we  have  the  same  doctrine 
applied  to  solve  the  question— By  what 
faculty  is  Motion  apprehended  ?  and  it 
affords  the  result, — *  Tluit  all  motion  is 
manifestly  recognised,  not  by  a  mere  act 
of  sensitive  perception,  not  even  by  sense 
with  the  aid  of  memory,  but  principally 
by  a  compositive  act  o'f  thought'  (ai/A- 
Aoy/ff/«fi*).  This  is  a  fourth  synonyme  for 
the  three  other  convertible  terms  which 
occur  in  the  previous  passage.  They  are 
Platonic.     (De  Dignoscendis  Pulsibus,  L. 

ia.c  L) 

8. — A  remarkable  but  neglected  pas- 
sage relative  to  the  present  subject  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Saggiatore  of  Galileo, 
a  work  first  published  in  1623.  Mamiaui 
della  Rovere  is  the  only  philosopher,  as 
far  as  I  am  aware,  who  has  ever  alluded  to 
it.  Galileo  there  precedes  Descartes  in  the 
distinction,  and  anticipates  Jx)cke  in  its 
nomenclature.  The  following  is  an  ab- 
stract of  his  doctrine,  which  coincides 
with  that  of  the  ancient  Atomists,  in  some 
respects,  and  with  that  of  Kant,  in  others. 

In  conceiving  matter  or  corporeal  sub- 
stance we  cannot  but  think  that  it  is 
somehow  terminated,  and  therefore  of 
such  and  such  a  figure ;  that  in  relation  to 
other  bodies  it  is  large  or  small ;  that  it 
exists  in  this  or  that  place;  in  this  or  that 
time ;  that  it  is  in  motion  or  at  rest ;  that 
it  does  or  does  not  touch  another  body ; 
tliat  it  is  single  or  composed  of  parts; 
and  these  parts  either  few  or  many.  These 
are  conditions  from  which  the  mind  can- 
not in  thought  emancipate  the  object. 
But  that  it  is  white  or  red,  bitter  or  sweet, 
sonorous  or  noiseless,  of  a  grate fnl  or  un- 
grateful odour;  —  with  such  conditions 
there  is  no  necessity  for  conceiving  it  ac- 
companied.*   Hence  Tastes,  Odours,  Col- 

*  But,  as  Aristotle  has  observed,  wo  cannot 
imagine  body  without  aU  colour,  though  wo 
can  imagine  it  without  anif  one.  In  liko  man. 
ner  where  the  qualities  are  mutual  contradic- 
tories, we  cannot  postitively  represent  to  our. 
selves  an  object  witliout  a  determination  by 
one  or  other  of  thono  opposites.  Thus  wo 
cannot  conceive  a  body  which  is  not  cither  sapid 
or  tasteless,  cither  sonorous  or  noiseless,  and 
■o  forth.  This  obsturvation  applies  likewise  to 
the  first  class- 


ours,  kc,  considered  as  qualities  inherent 
in  external  objects,  are  merely  names; 
they  reside  exclusively  in  the  sentient 
subject.  Annihilate  the  animal  perci- 
pient of  such  qualities,  and  you  annihilate 
such  qualities  themselves ;  and  it  is  only 
because  we  have  bestowc<l  on  them  parti- 
cular names  different  from  those  by  which 
we  designate  the  other  ;>riwan/  and  real 
affections  of  matUr  (primi  e  reali  acci- 
denti),  that  we  aru  disposed  to  believe  that 
the  former  are  in  objects  truly  and  really 
different  from  the  latter. 

Having  illustrated  this  doctrine  at  con- 
siderable length  in  relation  to  the  senses 
of  Touch,  Taste,  Smell,  and  Heaiing; 
and,  in  imitation  of  Aristotle,  shewn  tho 
analogy  which  these  severally  h<'ld  to  the 
elements  of  Earth,  Water,  Fire,  and  Air, 
he  adds : — *  Ma  che  ne*  corpi  esterni  per 
eecitare  in  noi  i  sapori,  gli  odori,  e  i  suoni, 
si  richiegga  altro,  que  grandezze,  figure, 
moltitudini,  e  movimenti  tardi  o  veloci,  io 
non  lo  credo.  Io  stimo,  che  tolti  via  gli 
I  orecchi,  le  lingue,  e  i  nasi,  rcstino  bene  le 
figure,  i  numeri,  e  i  moti,  ma  non  gii  gli 
o<lori,  n^  i  sapori,  n5  i  suoni,  li  quali  fuor 
deir  animal  vivente,  non  credo  che  sieno 
altro  che  nomi,  come  appunto  altro 
che  nonie  non  e  il  sollctico,  e  la  titilla- 
zione,  rimosso  V  ascelle,  e  la  pelle  intorno 
al  naso;  e  cornea  i  quattro  scn>i  consi- 
derati  hanno  relazione  i  qnattro  elementi, 
cosi  credo,  che  per  la  vi>La,  sense  sopra 
tutti  gli  altri  eminentissimo,  abbia  rehi- 
zione  la  luce,  ma  non  quella  proporzione  d* 
eccellenza,  qual'  d  tra  'I  finite,  e  1*  infinite, 
tra  *1  temporaneo,  e  V  instantaneo,  tra  *1 
quanto,  e  V  indivisible,  tra  la  luce,  c  le  te- 
nebre.* 

He  then  applies  this  doctrine  to  tho 
case  of  Heat  and  says, — '  Ma  che  oltre  alU 
figura,  moltitudine.  moto,  penetrasione,  e 
toccamento,  sia  nel  fuoco  altra  quality  o 
che  questa  sia  caldo,  io  non  lo  credo  altri- 
menti,  e  stimo,  che  questo  sia  talmente  nos- 
tro,  che  rimosso  il  corpo  animate,  e  sen- 
sitivo,  il  caloro  non  resti  altro  cho  un 
semplice  vocabolo.'  (Opere,  t.  ii,  p.  340 
sq.  ed.  Padov.  1744.) 

9. — Descartes  is  always  adduced  as 
the  philosopher  by  whom  tho  distinction 
in  (juestion  was  principally  developed  ; 
and  by  whom,  if  not  first  established,  it 
was,  at  least  in  modern  times,  first  restor- 
ed. In  truth,  however,  Descartes  origi- 
nated nothing.  He  left  the  distinction  as 
he  found  it.  His  only  merit  is  that  of  sig- 
nalizing more  emphatically  than  had  pre- 
viously been  done,  the  different  character 
of  the  knowledge  we  are  conscious  of  iu 
reference  to  the  two  contrasted  cU 
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although  thb  difference  is  not,  as  he  thinks, 
to  be  explained  by  a  mere  gradation  in 
the  clearness  of  our  perceptions.  But 
neither  of  the  one  nor  of  the  other  is  his 
enumeration  of  the  contents  exhaustive ; 
nor  did  he  bestow  distiuctive  appellations 
on  the  counter  classes  themselves. — Ilis 
'  Meditationes*  were  first  published  in 
1641,  his*  Principia*  in  1644;  and  in  these 
works  his  doctrine  upon  this  matter  is 
contained. 

In  the  latter,  he  observes — *  Nos  longe 
alio  modo  cognoscere  quidnam  sit  in  viso 
corpore  Magnitude,  vel  Figura,  vel  Mo- 
tus,  (saltern  localis,  philosophi  enim  alios 

Suosdam  motus  a  locali  diversos  affingcn> 
o,  naturam  ejus  sibi  minus  inteliigibilem 
reddiderunt,)  vel  Situs,  vel  Duratio,  vel 
Numerus,  et  similia,  quae  in  corporibus 
clare  percipi  jam  dictmn  est ;  quam  quid 
in  eodem  corpore  sit  Color,  vel  Dolor,  vel 
Odor,  vel  Sapor,  vel  quid  aliud  ex  iis, 
quae  ad  sensus  dixi  esse  referenda.  Quam« 
vis  enim  videntos  aliquod  corpus,  non  magis 
certi  simus  illud  exist  ere,  quatenus  ap> 
paret  figuratum,  quam  quatenus  apparet 
coloratum  ;  longe  tamen  evidentiusagnos- 
cimus,  quid  sit  in  eo  esse  figuratum,  quam 
quid  sit  esse  coloratum.'  (Princ.  i.  §  6l>.) 
Of  the  former  class  we  find  enumerated 
by  a  collation  of  different  passages,  Mag- 
nitude  (or  Extension  in  length,  breadth, 
and  thickness),  Figure,  Locomotion,  Posi- 
tion, Duration,  Number,  Substance,  and 
the  like ; — all  (with  the  exception  of  Sub- 
stance,  which  is  erroneously  and  only  once 
enumerated)  corresponding  with  the  Com- 
mon  Sensiblcs  of  the  Peripatetics.  Of 
the  latter  class,  he  instances  Colours, 
Sounds.  Odours,  Savonrs,the  Tactile  qua- 
lities *  in  general,  spt  Mally  enumerating, 
ts  examples,  Heat,  Cold,  Pain,  Titillation, 
and  (N.  B.)  Hardness,  Weight; — all  con- 
formable to  the  Proper  Sensibles  of  Aris- 
totle.— In  the  one  class  we  have  an  idea 
of  the  property,  such  as  it  exists,  or 
may  exist,  ('  ut  sunt,  aut  saltem  esse  pos- 
•unt,')  in  the  external  body ;  in  the  other, 
we   have  only  an  obscure  and  confused 


•  I  am  not  aware  that  Descartes,  any  whore, 
gives  a  full  and  formal  list  of  the  Tactile  qua. 
llties.  In  his  treatise  De  Ilomine,  under  the 
special  doctrine  of  Touch  (§§.  29,  30)  we  have 
Pain,  Titillation,  8moothne&>»,  Roughnefls,  Ileal, 
Cold,  Humidity,  Dryness,  Weight,  *  and  the 
like,*  He  probably  acquiesced  in  the  Arlsto. 
telle  list,  the  one  in  general  acceptation, — 
viz.,  the  Hot  and  Cold,  Dry  and  Moist,  Heavy 
and  Light,  Hard  and  Soft,  Viscid  and  Friable^ 
Rough  and  Smooth,  Thick  and  Thin.  De  Gen. 
etCorr.ii.2. 


I  conception  of  a  something  in  that  body 
which  occasions  the  sensation  of  which 
we  are  distinctly  conscious  in  ourselves, 
but  which  sensation  does  not  represent  to 
us  aught  external — does  not  afford  us  a 
real  knowledge  of  any  thing  beyond  tlie 
states  of  the  percipient  mind  itself.  (Prino. 
P.  i.  §§.  70,  71.  P.  iv.  §§  191,  197,  199. 
— Medit.  iii.  p.  22.  vi.  pp.  43,  47,  48.— 
Resp.  ad.  Med.  vi.  p.  194,  ed.  1658.)  Of 
these  two  cUsses,  the  attributes  included 
under  the  latter,  in  so  far  as  they  are  con- 
sidered as  residing  in  the  objects  them- 
selves  of  our  sensations,  Descartes,  like 
Democritus  and  Galileo,  held  to  be  only 
modifications  of  those  contained  under  the 
former.  '  Exceptis  Magnitudine,  Figura 
et  Motu,  quae  qiuilia  sint  in  unoquoque  cor- 
pore explicui,  nihil  extra  nos  positum  sen- 
titur  niai  Lumen,  Color,  Odor,  Sapor, 
Sonus,  et  Tactiles  qualitates ;  quae  nihil 
aliud  esse  in  objectis,  quam  dUpositiones 
quasdatn  in  Magnitudine,  Figura  et  Motu 
consirtentes,  hactenus  est  demonstratum. 
(Princ.  P.  iv.  §  199 — Med.  Resp.  vi.  p. 
194.)  This  distinction,  by  their  master, 
of  the  two  classes  of  quality,  was,  as  we 
shall  see,  ai>sociated  by  the  Cartesians 
with  another,  taken  by  themselves, — be- 
tween  Idea  and  Snsation. 

I  have  previously  shewn,  that  Aristotle 
expressly  recognises  the  coincidence  of  his 
own  distinction  of  the  proper  and  com- 
mon  sensibles  with  the  Democritean  dis- 
tinction of  the  apparent  and  real  proper- 
ties of  body.  I  have  now  to  state  that 
Descartes  was  also  manifestly  aware  of 
the  conformity  of  his  distinction  with 
those  of  Aristotle  and  Democritus.  Suf- 
ficient evidence,  I  think,  will  be  found — of 
the  former,  in  the  Principia  P.  iv.  §.  200, 
and  De  Uomine  §.  42 ;— of  the  Utter,  in 
the  Principia  P.  iv.  §.  200-203.  All  this 
enhances  the  marvel,  that  the  identity  of 
these  famous  classifications  should  have 
hitherto  been  entirely  overlooked. 

10. — The  doctrine  of  Derodon — an 
acute  and  independent  thinker,  who  died 
in  1664 — coincides  with  that  of  Aristotle 
and  his  genuine  school;  it  is  very  dis- 
tinctly and  correctly  expressed.  Sen- 
sible qualities,  he  says,  may  be  considered 
in  two  aspects ;  as  they  are  in  the  sen- 
sible  object,  and  as  they  are  in  the  stntient 
animal.  As  in  the  latter,  they  exist 
actually  And  fonnalli/,  constituting  certain 
affections  agreeable  or  disagreeable,  in  a 
word,  sensations  of  such  or  such  a  charac- 
tor.  The  feeling  of  Heat  is  an  example. 
As  in  the  former,  they  exist  only  rir^«- 
ally  or  potentially ;  for,  correctly  speak- 
ing, the  fire  does  not  contain  heat,  and  is, 
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therefore,  not  hot,  but  only  capable  of 
heating.  '  Ignis  itaque,  proprie  loquendu. 
non  habere  calorem,  atque  adeo  non  esse 
calidum  sed  calorificum  ;*  nisi  vocaba- 
lam  caioris  sumatur  pro  virtute  produ- 
cendi  calorem  in  animali.  Sed  pbilosophi 
(he  refers  to  the  scholastic  Aristotelians 
with  their  substantial  Forms,  and  Inten^ 
tional  Species,  though  among  them  were 
exceptions) — sed  philosophi  sunt  prorsus 
inexcusabiles,  qui  volunt  calorem,  8ump> 
tum  pro  virtute  calefaciendi,  quae  est  m 
igne,  aut  polius  identificatur  cum  ipso 
igne,  et  calorem  productum  in  animiali, 
esse  ejusdem  speciei,  naturae  et  essentiae ; 
nam  calor  moderatus  productus  in  ani- 
mali consistit  in  aliqua  passione  et  quasi 
titillatione  grata  quae  sentitur  ab  animali, 
quae  passio  non  potest  e^se  in  igne.'  And 
so  forth  in  regard  to  the  other  senses. 
(Philos.  Contr.  Phys.  p.  199.) 

11. — I  may  adduce  to  the  same  purport 
Glantille,  who,  in  his 'Vanity  of  Dogma- 
tizing '  (1661  p.  88  sq.),  and  in  his  *  Scepsis 
Scientifica'  (1666  p.  65  sq.),  though  a 
professed,  and  not  overscrupulous  anta- 
gonist of  Aristotle,  acknowledges,  in  re- 
ference to  the  present  question,  that  *  the 
Peripatetic  philosophy  teaches  us,  that 
Heat  is  not  in  the  body  of  the  sun,  as 
formally  considered,  but  only  virtually, 
and  as  i»  its  cause.*  I  do  not  know 
whether  Glanville  had  Aquinas  specially 
in  view ;  but  the  same  general  statement 
and  particular  example  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Suroma  contra  Gentes,  L.  i.  cc.  29, 
31,  of  the  Angelic  Doctor. 

12. — It  is  remarkable  that  Mr  Botle*8 
speculations  in  regard  to  the  classifica- 
tion of  corporeal  Qualities  should  have 
been  wholly  overlooked  in  reference  to 
the  present  subject ;  and  this  not  only  on 
account  of  their  intrinsic  importance,  but 
because  they  probably  suggested  to  Locke 
the  nomenclature  which  he  has  adopted, 
but,  in  adopting,  hxis  deformed. 

In  his  treatise  entitled  '  The  origin  of 
Forms  and  Qualities,' published  at  Oxford 
in  1666,  Boyle  denominates  '  Matter  and 
Motion  * '  the  most  Catholic  Principles  of 
bodies.'  (P.  8.)  '  Magnitude  ( Site, 
Bulk,  or  Bigness),  Shape  (Figure),  Mo- 
tion or  Rest,'  to  which  he  afterwards 
adds  *  Texture,'  he  styles  'the  Primitive 


•  The  chemists  have  called  Caloric  what 
theT*  ought  to  have  called  CalcriJIe.  The  La- 
voiserian  nomonclaturc,  whatever  it  merits  in 
other  respects,  is  a  system  of  philological 
montttroslties,  in  which  it  is  fortunate  when 
the  analogies  of  language  are  only  violated,  j 
and  not  reversed. 


Moods  or  Primary  Ajfiections  of  bodies,  to 
distinguish  them  from  those  less  simple 
Qualities  (as  Colours,  Tastes,  Odours,  and 
the  like)  that  belong  to  bodies  upon  their 
account,'  (p.  10).  The  former  of  these, 
he  likewise  designates  'the  Primitive  or 
more  Catholic  Ajfeetions  of  Matter,*  (pp. 
43,  44) ;  and  in  another  work,  (Tracts 
1671,  p.  18),  •  the  Primary  and  most 
Simple  Affections  of  Matter.*  To  the  lat- 
ter he  gives  the  name  of '  Secondary  Quo- 
lities,  if  (he  says)  I  may  so  call  them,' 
(p.  44). 

In  reference  to  the  difficulty,  'That 
whereas  we  explicate  colours,  odours,  and 
the  like  sensible  qualities,  by  a  relation  to 
our  senses,  it  seems  evident  that  they  have 
an  absolute  being  irrelative  to  us ;  for  snow 
(for  instance)  would  be  white,  and  a 
glowing  coal  would  be  hot,  though  there 
were  no  man  or  any  other  animal  in  the 
world,'  (p.  42).  And  again  (p.  49):— 
'  So  if  there  were  no  sensitive  Beings, 
those  bodies  that  are  now  the  objects  of 
our  senses,  would  be  so  dispositively,  if  I 
may  so  speak,  endowed  with  Colours, 
Tastes,  and  the  like,  but  actually  only 
with  those  more  catholic  affections  of 
bodies,  Figure,  Motion,  Texture,  &c.'  Is 
this  intended  for  an  Aristotclic  qualifica- 
tion of  the  Democritcan  paradox  of  Ga- 
lileo ? 

In  his  '  Tracts,  published  at  Oxford 
1671 — in  that  entitled  *  History  of  parti- 
cular Qualities,'  he  says ; — '  I  shall  not  in. 
quire  into  the  several  significations  of  the 
word  Quality,  which  is  used  in  such  va- 
rious senses,  as  to  make  it  ambiguous 
enough.  But  thus  much  I  think  it  not 
amiss  to  intimate,  that  there  are  some 
things  that  have  been  looked  upon  as  Qua- 
lities, which  ought  rather  to  be  looked  on 
as  States  of  Matter  or  complexions  of 
particular  Qualities;  as  animal,  inanimal, 
oec,  Health,  Beauty.  And  there  are  some 
other  attributes  —  namely.  Size,  Shape, 
Motion,  Rest,  that  are  wont  to  be  reckoned 
among  Qualities,  which  may  more  con- 
veniently  be  esteemed  the  Primary  Modes 
of  the  parts  of  Matter ,  since  from  these 
Simple  Attributes  or  Primordial  Affections, 
all  the  Qualities  are  derived,'  (p.  3) .  This 
is  accurate ;  and  it  is  to  be  res^retted  that 
Locke  did  not  profit  by  the  caution. 

13. — De  la  Forge,  whose  able  trea- 
tise '  De  r  Esprit  de  l'  Homme  '  was  firvt 
published  in  1666,  contributes  little  of 
importance  to  the  observation  of  Des- 
cartes, of  whose  psychology  he  there  ex- 
hibits a  systematic  view.  To  the  ideas  of 
the  primary  attributes,  enumerated  by 
Descartes,  he  inconsistently  adds  those  of 
3o 
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Solidity  and  Fluidity  ;  and  among  the  se- 
condary he  mentions  the  sensations  of 
the  Dry  and  the  Humid,  (ch.  10).  In 
shewing  that  our  sensations  of  the  secon- 
dary  quiedities  afford  us  no  knowledge  of 
what  these  are,  as  in  the  external  object ; 
and  in  explanation  of  the  theories  of  Aris- 
totle and  Descartes,  he  says; — '  Mais  sans 
examiner  ici  lequel  a  le  mieux  rencontr4, 
je  ne  pense  pas  qu'  aucun  des  sectateurs 
de  r  un  ni  de  1'  autre  fassent  difficult^ 
d'  aroiier  que  le  Sentiment  qn'  exoitent  en 
lui  les  corps  chauds  ou  froids,  et  V  Idie 
qu'  il  en  a  ne  lui  repr^sente  rien  de  tout 
cela.'  He  thus  correctly  places  the  Aris- 
totelians and  Cartesians  on  a  level,  in  ad- 
mitting that  both  equally  confess  our 
ignorance  of  what  the  secondary  qualities 
are  in  themselves, — an  ignorance  which  is 
commonly  regarded  as  a  notable  disco- 
very of  Descartes  alone. 

.14. — Gbulinx,  a  Cartesian  not  less 
distinguished  than  De  la  Forge,  and  who 
with  him  first  explicitly  proclaimed  the 
doctrine  of  Occasional  Causes,  died  in 
1669 ;  but  his  <  Annotata '  and  <  Dictata ' 
on  the  *  Principia  *  of  Descartes  were  only 
published  in  1690,  and  1691.  In  these 
works,  like  most  other  Cartesians,  he 
nses  the  term  Idea,  in  reference  to  body, 
exclusively  to  denote  the  representations 
of  its  primary  qualities ;  but  he  adopts  the 
scholastic  term  Species,  instead  of  Sensatio 
(sensation,  sentiment)  as  employed  by 
them,  to  express  our  consciousness  of  the 
secondary.  (Species,  De  la  Forge  had 
made  a  better  use  of,  in  relieving  an  am- 
biguity in  the  philosophical  language  of 
Descartes,  who  had  sometimes  abusively 
usurped  the  word  idea  for  the  organic 
motion  in  the  brain,  to  which  the  idea 
proper — the  intellectual  representation  in 
the  mind  itself  was  by  the  law  of  union 
attached.)  Geulinx  is  the  Cartesian  who, 
from  the  occasional  paradox  of  his  ex- 
pression, has  afforded  the  most  valid  foun- 
dation for  the  charge  so  frequently,  but 
so  erroneously,  preferred  against  the  sect, 
of  denying  all  objective  reality  to  the  se- 
condary qualities  of  matter. 

15. — RoHAULT,  another  illustrious  Car- 
tesian whose  '  Physique.'  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1671,  (and  which  continued  until 
about  the  middle  of  last  century  to  be 
a  CoUege  text-book  of  philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Newton)  may  be  adduced  in 
disproof  of  this  accusation — an  accusa- 
tion which  will  be  further  refuted  in  the 
sequel  by  the  testimonies  of  Malebranche 
and  Sylvain  Regis. — Speaking  of  Heat 
and  Cold,  he  says, — '  Ces  deux  mots  ont 
chacun  deux  significations.  Car,  premiere- 


ment,  par  la  Chaleur  et  par  la  Froidenr 
on  entend  deux  »entimen»  particuliers  qid 
sent  en  nous,  et  qui  resemblentenquelque 
fagon  li  ceux  qu  on  nomme  douleor  et 
ohatouillementy  tels  que  les  sentimens  qo* 
on  a  quand  on  approche  du  feu,  ou  quand 
on  touche  de  la  glace.  Secondement,  par 
la  Chaleur  et  par  la  Froideur  on  entena  U 
pouvoir  que  certains  corps  ont  de  causer 
en  nous  ces  deux  sentimens  dont  je  viens 
de  parler.'  He  employs  likewise  the  sam* 
distinction  in  treating  of  Savours  (ch. 
24)-~of  Odours  (ch.  26)— of  Sound  (ch. 
26)— of  Light  and  Colours  (oh.  27.) 

16. — DuHAMBL. — I  quote  the  following 
passage  without  the  comment,  which  some 
of  its  statements  might 'invite,  from  the 
treatise  '  De  Corpore  Animate,'  1673,  of 
this  learned  and  ingenious  philosopher. 
It  contains  the  most  explicit  (though  stiU 
a  very  inadequate)  recognition  of  the 
merits  of  Aristotle,  in  reference  to  our 
present  subject,  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted.— '  Quocirca,  ut  id,  quod  sentio^ 
paucis  aperiam.  Corpus  onme  sensibilc 
vim  habet  in  se,  qua  sensum  moveat ;  sed 
forma  ipsa,  qua  pcrcipimus,  vel  est  motos, 
vel  effluvium,  vel  quidam  substantia  mo- 
dus, quom  possumus  qualitatem  appeUare. 
Nee  sensibile  solius  qualitatis  prsdicamen- 
to  continetur,  sed  per  omnia  fere  vagator 
genera.  Corporum  cnim  Figurse,  Di- 
mensiones,  Motus,  et  varisa  Positionea 
sensum  impellunt.  Itaque  Humor  Sicci- 
tas,  Durities,  Flgura,  atque  alii  modi, 
tales  sunt,  quales  a  nobis  percipiuntur. 
Rotunditas  enim  circuli,  vel  terrae  riccitas 
a  sensuura  cognitione  non  pendet.  Idem 
fortassis  erit  de  Colore,  Luce,  atque  aliis 
activis  qualitatibus  judicium.  Sonus  vero 
nihil  est  quam  percussio  organi  ex  moUone 
aeris,  aut  conflictu.  corporum  orta.  Sapor 
item  et  Odor  positi  sunt  in  sola  sensus 
impressione.  Telle  animalia,  nullus  erit 
sapor,  nullus  odor.  Qiuinquam,  ut  mihi 
videtur,  rem  totam  optime  distinguit  Aris- 
toteles,  cum  Patibilem  Qualitatem  vocat  id 
quod  in  objecto  est  sensibili,  Passionem 
vero  eandem  vocat  qualitatem,  ut  a  nobis 
percipitur.*     (Lib.  i.  c  3,  §  11.) 

17.— In  the  following  year  (1674)  was 
first  published  the  celebrated  '  Recherche 
de  U  Verity '  of  Malebranche.  The 
admissions  already  quoted  of  his  imme- 
diate predecessor  might  have  guarded 
him,  at  least  on  the  point  under  conside- 
ration, from  the  signal  injustice  of  his  at- 
tack  on  Aristotle,  the  philosophen*,  and 
mankind  in  general,  (u  confounding  our 
subjective  sensations  with  the  objective  qucu- 
lities  of  matter  ;  and  it  is  only  by  a  not 
unmerited  retribution,  that  he -likewise 
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has  been  mode  the  object  of  a  couuter  ac- 
cusation, equally  unfounded,  by  authori- 
ties hardly  inferior  to  himself.  Buffier,* 
Rcid,t  Royer  Collard,t  and  many  beside, 
reproach  Descartes,  Malebranche,  Locke, 
and  others,  with  advancing  it,  without 
qualification,  as  a  new  and  an  important 
truth,  that  the  sensibU  or  teccndary  quali- 
ties have  no  existence  in  external  objects, 
their  only  existence  being  as  modes  of  the 
percipient  mind.  The  charge  by  Male- 
branche  in  the  following  passage,  has  been 
already  annihilated,  through  what  has  been 
previously  adduced ;  and  the  passage  itself 
sufficiently  disproves  the  charge  against 
Malebranche.— *  As  regards  the  terms  ex- 
pressive of  Sensible  ideas,  there  b  hardly 
any  one  who  recogpiises  that  they  are 
equivocal.  On  this  Aristotle  and  the 
ancient  philosophers  have  not  even  be- 
stowed a  thought.  [!]  What  I  state  will 
be  admitted  by  all  who  will  turn  to  any 
of  their  works,  and  who  are  distinctly 
cognisant  of  the  reason  why  these  terms 
arc  equivocal.  For  there  is  nothing  more 
evident,  than  that  philosophers  have  be- 
lieved on  this  subject  quite  the  contrary 
of  what  they  ought  to  have  believed.  [I !] 

*  For  example,  when  the  philosophers 
say  that  fire  is  hot,  the  grass  green,  the 
sugar  sweet,  dec,  they  mean,  as  children 
and  the  vulgar  do,  that  the  fire  contains 
what  they  feel  when  they  warm  themselves; 
that  the  grass  has  on  it  the  colours  which 
they  believe  to  be  there ;  that  the  sugar 
contains  the  sweetness  which  they  taste  in 
eating  it ;  and  thus  of  all  the  objects  of  the 
different  senses.  It  b  impossible  to  doubt 
of  it  in  reading  their  writings.  They 
speak  of  sensible  qualities  as  of  sensations ; 
they  mistake  motions  for  heat;  and  they 
thai  confound,  by  reason  of  the  ambiguity 
of  these  terms,  the  modes  in  which  bodies 
with  the  modes  in  which  minds,  exist.  [!!!] 

*  It  is  only  since  the  time  of  Descartes 
that  those  confused  and  indeterminate 
questions  whether  fire  be  hot,  grass  green, 
sugar  sweet,  &c.,  have  been  answered  by 
distinguishing  the  ambiguity  of  the  terms 
in  which  they  are  expressed.  If  by  heat, 
colour,  savour,  you  understand  such  or 
such  a  motion  of  the  insensible  parts,  then 
fire  is  hot,  grass  green,  and  sugar  sweet. 
But  if  by  heat  and  the  other  sensible  qua- 
lities, you  mean  what  I  feel  when  near  the 


•  Loglque,  §  222.  Coors,  p.  819. 

f  P.  131  a,  second  paragraph,  firom  which 
there  should  have  been  a  roference  to  the  pre- 
sent  Note. 

t  (Eavres  de  Reid,  t.  iU.  pp.  388,  447. 


fire,  what  I  see  when  I  look  at  the  grass, 
dec,  in  that  case  the  fire  is  not  hot,  nor 
the  grass  green,  &c ;  for  the  heat  I  feel 
and  the  colour  I  see  arc  only  in  the  soul.* 
(Recherche,  Liv.  vi.  P.  iL  c  2.) 

Malebranche  contributed  to  a  more  pre- 
cise discrimination  between  the  objective 
or  primary,  and  the  subjective  or  secon- 
dary  qualities,  by  restricting  the  term  Idea 
to  the  former,  and  the  term  Sensation  to 
the  latter.  For  though  the  other  Carte- 
sians soon  distinguished,  more  accurately 
than  Descartes  himself,  Idea  from  Sensa- 
tion, and  coincided  with  Malebranche,  in 
their  application  of  the  second  ;  yet  in  al- 
lowing Ideas  of  the  modes,  both  of  exten- 
sion and  of  thought,  they  did  not  so  pre- 
cisely oppose  it  to  sensation  as  Male- 
branche, who  only  allowed  ideas  of  exten- 
n'on  and  its  modes.  (See  Recherche,  L. 
iii.  P.  ii.  cc  6,  7,  and  relative  Eclaircisse- 
ment.)  It  has  not,  I  believe,  been  ob- 
served that  Locke  and  I^ibnitz,  in  their 
counter  criticisms  of  Malebranche's  theory, 
have  both  marvellously  overlooked  thia 
his  peculiar  distinction,  and  its  bearing  on 
his  scheme ;  and  the  former  has  moreover, 
in  consequence  of  neglecting  the  Cartesian 
opposition  of  Idea  and  Sensation  altoge- 
ther, been  guilty  of  an  egregious  mvUUio 
elenchi  in  his  strictures  on  the  Cartesian 
doctrine  of  Extension,  as  the  essential 
attribute  of  body.  (Essay,  B.  ii.  c.  la. 
§25. 

18 The  '  Systdme  de  Philosophic'  of 

the  celebrated  Carte^an  Stlvaim  Reqis 
appeared  in  1690.  The  following,  among 
other  passages  of  a  similar  import,  deserve 
quotation  from  the  precision  with  which 
the  whole  ambiguity  of  the  terms  expres- 
sive of  the  secondaij  qualities  in  their  sub- 
jective and  objective  relations,  is  exphiin- 
ed  and  rectified. 

*  It  is  evident  that  savonrs,  taken  for- 
maUy,  are  nothing  else  than  certain  sen- 
sations (sentimens)  or  certain  perceptions 
of  the  soul,  which  are  in  the  soul  itself; 
and  that  savours,  taken  for  the  physical 
cause  of  formal  savours,  consist  in  the  par- 
ticles themselves  of  the  savoury  bodies, 
which  according  as  they  differ  in  sise,  in 
figure,  and  in  motion,  diversely  affect  the 
nerves  of  the  tongue,  and  thereby  cause 
the  sensation  of  Afferent  savours  in  the 
soul  in  virtue  of  its  union  with  the  body.* 
This  doctrine,  as  the  author  admits,  is 
conformable  to  that  of  Aristotle,  though 
not  to  that  of  his  scholastic  followers, 
'  who  maintain  that  savour  in  the  savoury 
body  is  something  similar  to  the  sonsatioii 
which  we  have  of  it.*  (Phys.  L.viii.  P.  ii. 
ch.  4.) 
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The  same,  mutatis  mutandis,  is  repeated 
in  refi^d  to  Odours  (ch.5),  and  to  Sounds 
(ch.  7) ;  and  so  far,  the  distinction  with 
its  expression  ot formal  as  opposed  to  vir- 
tual is  wholly  borrowed  from  the  Aristo- 
telians. 

But  a  more  minute  analysis  and  nomen- 
clature  are  given  in  regard  to  Ught  and 
to  Colour. 

'  The  word  Light  is  not  less  equivocal 
than  those  of  Savour,  Smell,  and  Sound ; 
for  it  is  employed  sometimes  to  express 
the  peculiar  MrucUion  which  the  soul  re- 
ceives from  the  impression  made  by  lumi- 
nous bodies  on  the  eye,  and  sometimes  to 
denote  what  there  is  in  those  bodies  by 
which  they  cause  in  the  soul  this  peculiar 
sensation. 

*  Moreover,  as  luminous  bodies  are  not 
applied  immediately  to  the  eye,  and  as  they 
act  by  the  intervention  of  certain  interme- 
diate bodies,  as  air,  water,  glass,  &c.,  what- 
soever that  may  be  which  they  impress  on 
these  media  is  also  called  Light,  but  light  ^- 
condary  and  Derived,  to  distinguish  it  from 
that  which  is  in  the  luminous  body,  which 
last  is  styled  Primitive  or  Radical  Light.* 
(ch.  9.) 

*  We  call  the  Sensation  of  Colour,  For- 
mal colour ;  the  quality  in  bodies  causing 
this  Sensation,  Radical  colour ;  and  what 
these  bodies  impress  on  the  medium.  De- 
rivative colour.'  (ch.  17.) 

But  this  acute  subdivbion  of  objective 
IJght  and  Colour  into  primitive  or  radi- 
oed, and  into  secondary  or  derivative,  is  not 
original  with  Regis,  nor  indeed  with  any 
Cartesian  at  all.  It  is  evidently  borrowed 
from  the  following  passage  of  Gasscndi: — 
'  Lumen,  ut  Simplicius  ait,  est  quasi  bac- 
ulus  qui  uno  sui  extreme  a  sole  rootus,  alio 
extreme  oculum  moveat:  sicque  motio  in 
ipso  solo  (non  movit  quippe  nisi  moveatur) 
est  ipsa  radicalis  et  quasi  fontana  lux  ;— 
motio  voro  perspicui  per  omnia  spatia  a 
sole  ad  tcrram  extcnsa,  est  lux  diffusa  de- 
rivataque  ; — et  motio  in  oculo  est  percep- 
tio  conspectiove  ipsius  lucis.'  (Animadv. 
in  X.  lib.  Diog.  Laertii.  p.  851.)  Though 
appaicntly  the  whole  sentence  is  here 
given  as  a  quotation  from  Simplicius  (or, 
as  I  suspect,  Priscianus)  in  his  commen- 
tary on  the  De  Anima  of  Aristotle;  the 
comparison  of  the  staff  (or  mote  correctly 
of  the  lover)  is  alone  his;  and  there- 
••jre  the  merit  of  the  distinction  in  ques- 
tion would  belong  to  Gasscndi,  wore  it 
not  that  the  term  radical  was  an  ex- 
pression common  in  the  Schools  as  a  syno- 
nyme  of  fundamental,  and  as  opposed  to 
lictual  OT  formal.  The  distinction  is  thus 
Mbotantially  Aristotelian. 


19.— The  Essay  of  Locks  on  the  Hu- 
man Understanding  was  published  in  the 
same  year  with  the  Syst^me  de  Philoso- 
phie  of  Regis, — in  1690.  His  doctrine  in 
reg^d  to  the  attributes  of  bodies,  in  so 
far  as  these  have  power  to  produce  sensa- 
tions, or  perceptions,  or  simple  ideas  in 
us,  contains  absolutely  nothing  new ;  and 
it  is  only  in  consequence  of  the  prevalent 
ignorance  in  regard  to  the  relative  obser- 
vations of  previous  philosophers,  that  8!> 
much  importance  has  been  attached  to 
Locke's  speculations  on  this  matter.  Tht 
distinction  is,  however,  far  more  correctly 
given  by  him  than  by  many  of  those  who 
subsequently  employed  it. 

Neglecting  what  Locke  calls  qualities 
mediately  perceivable,  but  which  lie  alto- 
gether beyond  the  sphere  of  sense,  being 
in  reality  powers,  which,  from  the  phao- 
nomena  manifested  in  certdn  bodies,  we 
infer  to  exist  in  other  bodies  of  producing 
these  phsenomena  as  their  effects — ne- 
glecting these,  the  following  is  an  abstract 
of  the  doctrine  given,  at  great  length,  and 
with  much  repetition,  in  the  eighth  chapter 
of  the  second  book  of  the  Essay. 

a. — Locke  discriminates  the  attributes 
of  sensible  objects  into  the  same  two  classes 
which  had  been  established  by  all  his  pre- 
decessors. 

b. — To  the  one  of  these  he  gives  the 
name  of  Primary,  to  the  other  that  of  Se^ 
condary.  Qualities ;  *  calling  likewise  the 
former  Real  or  Original,  the  latter  /m- 
puted,  Qualities. 

Remark.  —  In  this  nomenclature,  of 
which  Locke  is  universally  regarded  as 
the  author,  there  is  nothing  new.  Pri- 
mary or  Original  and  Secondary  or  De- 
rived Qualities  had  been  terms  applied  by 
Aristotle  and  the  Peripatetics  to  mark  a 
distinction  in  the  attributes  of  matter ; — a 
dbtinction,  however,  not  analogous  to  that 
of  Locke,  for  Aristotle's  Primary  and  Se- 
condary qualities  are  exclusive  of  Locke*s 
Primary. f     But  Galileo  had  bestowed  the 


•  Tbo  term  Quality  ought  to  have  bocn  re. 
ttrictcd  to  tho  attributes  of  the  second  class ; 
for  these  are  the  properties  of  body  as  such  or 
such  body,  (corporis  ut  tale  corpus),  whereas 
the  others  are  the  properties  of  body  as  body, 
(corporis  ut  corpus) ;  a  propriety  of  lanj^iage 
which  Locke  was  among  the  first  to  violate. 

f  Corporeal  qualities,  in  a  physical  point  of 
view,  were  according  to  Aristotle,  (De  Gen. 
et  Corr.  L.  ii.  and  Meteor.  L.  iv.) — and  the 
distinction  became  one  cln<«sica]  in  the  BchoolSj 
— divided  Into  Primary  and  Secondary ;  tlit 
former  being  original,  the  latter,  derived. 

The  Primary  are  four  in  number,  and  all  tac 
tile,— Hot  and  Cold,  Ilnmid  (Liquid)  and  Dry; 
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uames  of  Primary  or  Real  on  the  same 
class  of  attributes  ^ith  Locke,  leaving,  of 
course,  the  correlative  appellations  of  Se- 
condary, Intentional,  Ideal,  &c.  to  be  given 
to  the  other;  while  Boyle  had  even  anti- 
cipated him  in  formally  imposing  the 
names  of  Primary  and  Secondary  on  the 
counter  classes.  It  is  indeed  wholly  im- 
possible to  doubt,  from  many  remarkable 
coincidences  of  thought  and  expression, 
that  Locke  had  at  least  the  relative  trea- 
tises of  his  countryman,  friend  and  cor- 
respondent under  his  eye;  and  it  is  far 
more  probable,  that  by  Boyle,  than  by 
either  Aristotle  or  Galileo,  were  the  names 
suggested,  under  which  Locke  has  had  the 
honour  of  baptising  this  classical  distinc- 
tion. 

c. — To  the  Jirgt  class  belong  Extension 
(or  Bulk),  Solidity  (or  Impenetrability), 
Figure,  Motion  and  Rest  (or  Mobility), 
Number ;  *  and  to  these  five  (or  six)  which 
he  once  and  again  formally  enumerates,  he 
afterwards,  without  comment,  throws  in 
Situation  and  Texture. 


and  are  subdivided  into  two  clanes,— the  two 
former  being  activfy  the  two  latter,  pauive. 

The  Secondary  are  either  less,  or  more,  pro- 
perly secondary.— The  former  are  common  to 
elementary  and  to  mixed  bodies  ;  and  are  all 
potentially  objects  of  touch.  Of  these  Aristotle 
enumerates  fourteen,— the  Heavy  and  Light, 
the  Dense  and  Rare,  the  Thick  and  Thin, 
(Concrescent  and  Fluid),  the  Hard  and  Soft, 
the  Viscid  and  Friable,  the  Rough  and  Smooth, 
the  Tenacious  and  Slippery. — The  latter  are 
Colour,  Savour,  Odour^  [to  which  ought  to  bo 
added  Sound], — the  potential  objects  of  the 
senses  of  Sight,  Taste,  Smell,  [and  Hearing.] 

This  whole  distinction  of  Qualities  Primary 
and  Secondary,  is  exclusive  of  Locke's  class 
of  Primary.  To  these,  Aristotle  would  not  in. 
deed  have  applied  the  term  Qualitp  at  all. 

Cicero  alto  may  have  given  the  hint. — '  Qua- 
litatura  aliao  principes  (vel  primae,)  aliae  ex  lis 
ortac,*  drc.  The  former  are  the  corporeal  ele- 
ments, the  latter  the  bodies  constituted  by 
them.    (Acad.  i.  7.) 

*  Locko  borrowed  Number  (i.  e.  Unity  or 
Plurality;  from  the  Cartesians, — Descartes,  from 
Aristotle.  It  corresponds  in  a  sort  with  Divi. 
hibility,  for  which  it  has  latterly  been  ox. 
changed.  See  Nos.  20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  26. 
Locke  id  not  therefore  pnmarily  liable  to  Mr 
Stewart's  censure  for  the  introduction  of  Num. 
bcr  among  the  Primary  Qualities,  were  that 
censure  in  itself  correct.  But  it  is  not ;  for 
Mr  Stewart  (with  M.  Roycr  ColUird,  No  25) 
has  misapprehended  the  import  of  the  ex. 
pression.  (Essays  p.  95  4°  ed.)  For  Number 
is  not  used  only  for  the  measure  of  discrete 
quantity,  but  likewise  for  tho  continuation 
(unity)  or  discontinuation  (plurality)  of  a  per- 
cept. The  former  is  an  ab8tra<;t  notion  ;  the 
lAttcr  is  a  recognition  through  senso.  Bee 
;^bove  p.  929  a,  note  f  and  Note  D.  •  §  i. 


Rtfnark, — In  all  this  there  is  nothing 
original.  To  take  the  last  first: — Situa- 
tion (relative  Position  or  Ubication)  was 
one  of  the  Common  Sensibles  current  in 
the  Schools.  Texture  is  by  Boyle,  in  like 
manner,  incidentally  enumerated,  though 
neither  formally  recognised  as  a  co-ordi- 
nate quality,  nor  noticed  as  reducible  to 
any  other.  Solidity  or  Impenetrability  is, 
to  go  no  higher,  borrowed  from  Gassendi ; 
De  la  Forge's  Solidity  is  only  the  contrast 
of  Fluidity.  But  Solidity  and  Exten- 
sion ought  not  thus  to  be  contra-distin- 
guished, being  attributes  of  body  only,  as 
constituting  its  one  total  property — that 
of  occupying  space.f  The  other  attributes 


f  The  term  Solidity  (ri  ffrtpiov,  solidum),  as 
denoting  an  attribute  of  body,*i8  a  word  of  va. 
rious  significations;  and  the  non-detcrmina. 
tion  and  non-distinction  of  these  have  given 
rise  to  manifold  error  and  confusion. 

Firgt  Meaning. — ^In  its  most  unexclusive  sig. 
nificationthe  Solid  is  tiiat  which  >UI«  or  occupie$ 
space,  (ro  iirix^Tf  riref.)  In  this  meaning  it 
is  simply  convertible  with  Body ;  and  is  op. 
posed,  1^,  to  the  unoxtendcd  in  all  or  in  any 
of  the  three  dimensions  of  space,  and  2^  to 
mere  extension  or  empty  space  itself.  This 
we  may  call  Solidity,  simply. 

But  the  filling  of  space  may  be  viewed  in 
different  phases.  The  conditions  it  involves, 
though  all  equally  essential  and  inseparable,  as 
all  involving  each  other,  may,  howover,  in 
thought,  be  considered  apart ;  from  different 
points  of  view  the  one  or  the  other  may  even 
be  regarded  as  tho  primary ;  and  to  these  parts 
or  partial  aspects,  the  name  of  the  unexclusive 
whole  may  bo  conceded.  The  occupation  of 
space  supposes  two  necessary  conditions; — 
and  each  of  these  has  obtidned  the  common 
name  of  Solidity,  thus  constituting  a  second 
and  a  third  meaning. 

Second  Meaning. — ^Yhat  is  conceived,  as  oc- 
cupying space,  is  necessarily  conceived  a$ 
extended  in  the  three  dimemtons  oftpace  (to  r^tx^ 
itarTMr^f.)  This  is  the  phasls  of  Solidity 
which  the  Geometer  exclusively  contemplates. 
Trinal  extension  has  accordingly,  by  mathenia. 
ticians,  been  emphatically  called  the  Solid; 
and  this  first  partial  Solidity  we  may  therefore 
distinguish  as  the  Mathemalieal,  or  rather,  the 
Oeometrieal. 

Third  Meat^ng. — On  the  other  hand,  what  is 
conceived  as  occupying  space,  is  necessarily 
conceived  as  fchat  cannot  he  eHminatcd  from 
tpace.  But  this  supposes  a  power  of  resisting 
such  elimination.  This  is  the  phasis  of  solidity 
considered  exclusively  from  the  physical  point 
of  view.  Accordingly,  by  the  men  of  natural 
science  the  impossibility  of  compressing  a 
body  from  an  extended  to  on  unoxtendcd  has 
been  emphatically  styled  Solidity ;  and  this  se. 
cond  partial  solidity  we  may  therefore  distin. 
guish  as  the  Ph)ftiedl,  The  resisting  force 
here  involved  has  been  called  the  Jmpenetra^ 
Hlit^  of  matter ;  but  most  improperly  and  most 
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are  those  of  Arbtotle,  Descartes,  and  the 
philosophers  in  general ; — their  legitimacy 
will  be  considered  in  the  sequel, 
d. — The  principle  which  constitutes  the 


ombigoonsly.  It  might  more  apfpropriaiely  be 
termed  its  XTlHmaie  or  AbioiuU  ineampre»$lbilUf, 
In  each  of  these  its  two  partial  significations, 
Solidity  denotes  an  essential  attribute  of  body ; 
and  which  soever  of  these  attributes  be  slsted  as 
the  prior,  the  other  follows,  as  a  necessary  eon- 
sequent.  In  regard  to  their  priority,  opinions 
are  divided.  Precedence  is  accorded  to  trinal 
txien$l<m  by  Descartes,  at  the  head  of  one  body 
of  philosophers ;  to  lm|>eiMlra&{iay  by  Leibnitz, 
at  the  head  of  another.  Both  parties  are  right ; 
and  both  are  wrong.  Each  is  right  as  looking 
from  its  peculiar  point  of  view ;  each  is  wrong. 
In  not  considering  that  its  pecuUar,  is  only  a 
partial,  point  of  view,  and  neither  the  one  sole, 
nor  even  the  one  absolutely  preferable. — ^From 
the  psychoioffioal  point  of  view,  Descartes  is 
triumphant;  for  extension  is  first  in  the 
order  of  thought. — ^From  the  phptieal  point  of 
view,  Leibnitz  is  victorious ;  for  Impenetrabi. 
lity  is  the  more  distinctive  attribute  of  body. 
The  two  properties,  the  two  points  of  view, 
ought  not,  in  truth,  to  be  disjoined;  and  the 
definitions  of  body  by  the  ancients  are,  as  least 
exclusive,  still  the  most  philosophical  that  have 
been  given ; — ri  M^^v  rirtv,  and  ri  r^tx^ 
itmrrarif  fttv'  JkfTtTuirCaff  andSys*f  ivnrvv'tff 

Locke  is  therefore  wrong,  really  and  ver. 
bally. — BeaUy  he  is  wrong,  in  distinguishing 
trinal  extension  and  impenetrability  (or  ulti. 
mate  incompreszibiUty)  as  two  primary  and 
separate  attributes,  instead  of  regarding  them 
only  as  one-sided  aspects  of  the  same  primary 
and  total  attribute — the  occupying  of  space. 
Each  supposes  the  other.     The  notion  of  a 
thing  trinally  extended,  eo  ipso,  excludes  the 
negation  of  such  extension.  It  therefore  includes 
the  negation  of  that  negation.    But  this  is  Just 
the  assertion  of  its  ultimate  incompressibility. 
Again,  the  notion  of  a  thing  as  ultimately  in. 
compressible,  is  only  possible  under  the  notion 
of  its  trinal  extension.    For  body  being,  ex 
hypothesi,  conceived  or  conceivable  only  as 
that  which  occupies  space ;  the  final  compres. 
sion  of  it  into  what  occupies  no  space  goes  to 
reduce  it,  either  from  an  mtUy  to  a  non.  entity, 
or  from  an  extended  to  an  nnextended  entUy. 
But  neither  alternative    can  be  realised  in 
thought.    Not  the  former ;  for  annihilation,  not 
as  a  mere  change  in  an  effect,  not  as  a  mere 
resumption  of  creative  power  in  a  canse,  but 
as  a  taking  out  from  the  sum  total  of  existence, 
Is  positively  and  in  itself  incogitable.     Not  the 
latter;   for  the  conception  of  matter,  as  an 
unextended  entity,  is  both  in  itself  Inconceiv. 
able,  and   ex    hypothesi    absurd.  —  Verbally, 
Locke  is  wrong,  in  bestowing  the  name  of  so- 
lidity,  without  a  qualification,  exclusively  on 
the  latter  of  these  two  phases;   each  being 
•quallyentitled  to  it  with  the  other,  and  neither 
so  well  entitled  to  it,  without  a  difference,  aa 
the  total  attribute  of  which  they  are  the  par. 
tial  expresslons..^But  these  inaccuracies  of 
Locke  are  not  so  important  as  the  errors  of 


preceding  qualities  into  a  separate  class,  is 
that  the  mind  finds  it  impossible  to  think 
any  particle  of  matter^  as  divested  of  such 
attributes. 


subsequent  philosophers,  to  which,  howevw, 
they  seem  to  have  afforded  the  occasion.  For 
under  the  term  Solidity,  and  on  the  aniboriCy  of 
Locke,  there  have  been  introduced  as  primary, 
certain  qualities  of  body  to  which  in  common 
language  the  epithet  Solid  is  H>plied,  but 
which  have  no  title  whatever  to  the  rank  in 
question.  Against  this  abuse,  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, Locke  not  only  guarded  himself, 
but  even,  to  a  certain  extent,  cautioned  others; 
for  he  articulately  states,  that  SoUdity,  in  his 
sense,  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  Hardness. 
(B.  U.  c.  4  §  4.)  It  must,  however,  also  be  con. 
fessed,  that  in  other  passages  he  seems  to  iden. 
tify  SoUdity  and  Ck>hesion;  whUe  on  Solidity 
he,  at  the  same  time,  makes  '  the  mutual  im. 
pulse,  resistance  and  protrusion  of  bodies  to 
depend.'  (Ibid.  §  5.)  But  I  am  anticipating. 
In  a  psychological  point  of  view— and  this  is 
that  of  Locke  and  metaphysicians  in  general- 
no  attribute  of  body  is  primary  which  is  not 
necessary  in  thought;  that  is,  which  is  not 
necessarily  evolved  out  of,  as  necessarily  im. 
plied  in,  the  very  notion  of  body.  And  such  is 
Solidity,  in  the  one  total  and  the  two  partial 
significations  heretofore  enumerated.  But  in 
its  pkpsioat  application,  this  term  is  not  always 
limited  to  denote  the  nltbnate  Ineompressi. 
Ulity  of  matter.  Besides  that  necessary  at. 
tribute,  it  is  extended,  in  common  language,  to 
express  other  powers  of  resistance  in  bodies, 
of  a  character  merely  contingent  in  reference 
to  thought.  (See  §  ii.)  These  may  be  re. 
dttced  to  the  five  following : — 

Fomth  Meaning, — The  term  Solid  is  very 
commonly  employed  to  denote  not  merely  the 
absolutely,  but  also  the  relatively,  incompres. 
sible,  the  Dense,  in  contrast  to  the  relatively 
compressible,  the  Rare,  or  Hollow. — (In  Latin 
moreover,  Solidus  was  not  only  employed,  in 
this  sense,  to  denote  that  a  thing  fully  oc 
cupied  the  space  comprehended  within  Its 
circumference ;  but  likewise  to  indicate,  1^  its 
entirene$$  in  quantity — that  it  was  whole  or 
complete ;  and,  2®,  its  entireneu  in  quaiity^ 
that  it  was  pure,  uidform,  homogeneous.  This 
arose  from  the  original  identity  of  the  Latin 
SoUdwn  with  the  Oscan  m>U«m  or  Miami,  and 
the  Greek  oX«i>.  See  Festus  or  Yerrius  Flac- 
cus,  w.  SoUtaurilia  and  SoUo ;  also  J.  C.  Sea. 
liger,  De  SubtiUtate,  ex.  76.) 

Fifth  Meaning. —Vn^er  the  VU  Insrtiae,  a 
body  is  said  to  be  Solid,  i  e.  Inert,  Stable,  Im- 
moveable,  in  proportion  as  it,  whether  in  mo- 
tion or  at  rest,  resists,  in  general,  a  removal 
from  the  place  it  would  otherwise  occupy  in 
space. 

Sixth  Meaning. — Under  Gravity,  a  body  is  said 
to  be  Solid,  i.e.  Ucavy,  in  proportion  as  itresists, 
in  particular^  a  displacement  by  being  lifted  up. 
The  two  following  meanings  faU  under  Co- 
hesion, the  force  with  which  matter  resisU  the 
distraction  of  its  paru ;  for  a  body  is  said  in  a 
Seventh  Meaning,  to  be  Solid,  I.e.  Hard,  in 
contrast  to  Soft ;  and  in  an — 
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Remark. — lu  tbis  criterion  Locke  was 
preceded  by  Galileo.  Bat  it  does  not, 
alone,  suffice  to  discriminate  tbe  primary 
from  the  secondary  qualities.  For,  as  al- 
ready noticed,  of  two  contradictory  qua- 
lities, one  or  otber  must,  on  tbe  logical 
principle  of  excluded  middle,  be  attributed 
to  eirery  object.  Thus,  odorous  or  inodo. 
rous,  sapid  or  tasteless,  &c.,  though  not 
primary  qualities,  cannot  both  be  abstract- 
ed in  thought  from  any  material  object ; 
and,  to  take  a  stronger  example,  colour, 
which,  psychologically  speaking,  contains 
within  itself  such  contradictions  (for  light 
and  darkness,  white  and  black,  are,  in  this 
relation,  all  equally  colours)  is  thus  a  ne- 
cessary concomitant  of  every  perception, 
and  even  every  imagination,  of  extended 
substance ;  as  has  been  observed  by  the 
Pythagoreans,  Aristotle,  Themistius,  and 
many  others. 

e These  attributes  really  exist  in  the 

objects,  as  they  are  ideally  represented  to 
our  minds. 

Remark, — In  this  statement  Locke  fol- 
lowed Descartes ;  but  without  the  impor- 
tant  qualification,  necessary  to  its  accu- 
racy, under  which  Descartes  advances  it. 
On  the  doctrine  of  both  philosophers,  we 
know  nothing  of  material  existence  in  it- 
self;  we  know  it  only  as  represented  or  in 
idea.  When  Locke,  therefore,  is  asked, 
how  he  became  aware  that  the  known  idea 
truly  represents  the  unknown  reality ;  he 
can  make  no  aniwcr.  On  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  his  philosophy,  he  is  wholly  and 
necessarily  ignorant,  whether  the  idea 
does,  or  does  not,  represent  to  his  mind 
the  attributes  of  matter,  as  they  exist  in 
nature.  His  assertion  is,  therefore,  con- 
fessedly without  a  warrant;  it  transcends, 
ex  hypothesi,  the  sphere  of  possible  know- 


Eighth  Meaninff,  to  be  Solid,  i.o.  Concrete,  in 
opposition  to  Fluid. 

The  term  Solidity  thus  denotes  besides  the 
absolute  and  necessary  property  of  occupying 
space,  simply  and  in  iU  two  phases  of  Exten- 
sion and  Impenetrability,  also  the  relative  and 
contingent  qualities  of  the  Dense,  the  Inert, 
tbe  Heavy,  the  Hard,  the  Ck>ncrete ;  and  the 
introduction  of  these  latter,  with  their  corre- 
Jativo  opposites,  into  the  list  of  Primary  Qua- 
lities was  fiMilitated,  if  not  prepared,  by  Locke's 
vacillating  employment  of  the  vague  expres- 
sion Solid ;  in  partial  designation  of  the  for- 
mer. By  Rames,  accordingly.  Gravity  and 
Inertia  were  elevated  to  this  rank ;  while  Co- 
hesion, in  its  various  modifications  and  de- 
grees,  was,  by  Karnes,  Reid,  Fergusson,  Stewart, 
Royer  Collard,  and  many  others,  not  only  re- 
cognized  as  Primary,  but  expressly  so  recog. 
uized  as  in  conformity  with  the  doctrine  of 
Locke.     See  the  sequel  of  this  §,  and  §  ii. 


ledge.  Descartes  is  more  cautious.  He 
only  says,  that  our  ideas  of  the  qualities  in 
question  represent  those  qualities  as  they 
are,  or  as  they  may  exist ;— '  ut  sunt,  vel 
saltern  esse  possunt.'  The  Cosmothetio 
Idealist  can  only  assert  to  them  a  proble- 
matical reality. 

f. — To  the  second  class  belong  those 
qualities  which,  as  in  objects  themselves, 
are  nothing  but  various  occult  modifica- 
tions of  the  qualities  of  the  former  class ; 
these  modifications  possessing,  however, 
the  power  of  determining  certain  manifest 
sensations  or  ideas  in  us.  Such  for  exam- 
ple are  colours,  sounds,  tastes,  smells,  ttc, 
— all,  in  a  word,  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  Sensible  Qualities.  These  qua- 
lities, <u  in  the  reality,  are  properly  only 
powers  ;  powers  to  produce  certain  sensa- 
tions in  ns.  AsinuMt  they  are  only  senaa- 
tioHs,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  considered 
as  attributes  of  external  things. 

Remark — All  this  had,  long  before 
Locke,  become  mere  philosophical  com- 
monplace. With  the  exception  of  the 
dogmatical  assertion  of  the  hypothetical 
fact,  that  the  subjective  sensations  of  the 
secondary,  depend  exclusively  on  the  ob- 
jective modifications  of  the  primary,  qua- 
lities, this  whole  doctrine  is  maintained  by 
Aristotle ;  while  that  hypothetical  asser 
tion  itself  had  been  advanced  by  the  an- 
cient Atomists  and  their  followers  the 
Epicureans,  by  Galileo,  by  Descartes  and 
his  school,  by  Boyle,  and  by  modem  philo- 
sophers in  general.  That  the  secondary 
qualities,  as  in  objects,  are  only  powers  of 
producing  sensations  in  us — this,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  been  explicitly  stated,  after 
Aristotle,  by  almost  every  theorist  on  the 
subject.  But  it  was  probably  borrowed 
by  Locke  from  the  Carteaans. 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  Locke  did 
not  observe  the  propriety  of  language  in- 
troduced by  the  Cartesians,  of  employing 
the  term  Idea,  in  relation  to  the  primary, 
the  term  Sensation,  in  relation  to  the  se- 
condary, qualities.  Indeed  Locke's  whole 
philosophical  language  is  beyond  measure 
vague,  vacillating,  and  ambiguous ;  in  this 
respect,  he  has  afforded  the  worst  of  pre- 
ccdentfl^  and  has  found  only  too  many 
among  us  to  follow  his  example. 

20. — Pubchot'b  doctrine  on  this  sub- 
ject deserves  to  be  notKed — which  it  never 
has  been.  It  struck  me  from  its  corres- 
pondence, in  certain  respects,  with  that 
which  I  had  myself  previously  thought 
out.  The  first  edition  of  his  Institutionet 
Philosophicae  did  not  appear  at  Paris  un- 
til a  year  or  two  after  the  publication  of 
Locke's  Essay,^the  second  was  in  1698; 
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but  the  French  cursualist  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  aware  of  the  speculations  of 
the  English  philosopher,  nor  does  he  refer 
to  Boyle.  His  doctrine— which  is  not  ful- 
ly stated  in  any  single  place  of  his  work 
— is  as  follows : 

a.— The  one  Primary  Affection  or  Attri- 
bute of  Body  is  Extennon.  Without  this, 
matter  cannot  be  conceived.  But  in  the 
notion  of  Extension  as  an  attribute  is  im- 
mediately involved  that  of  Solidity  or  Im- 
penetrcU/ility,  i.  e.  the  capacity  of  filling 
space  to  the  exclusion  of  another  body. 

b. — But  extended  substance  (eo  ipso, 
solid  or  impenetrable) — 

1**,  Necessarily  exists  under  some  par- 
ticular mode  of  Extension,  in  other  words 
it  has  a  certain  Magnitude  ;  and  is  IHvisible 
into  parts ; 

2^,  Is  necessarily  thought  as  capable  of 
Motion  and  Rest  ; 

3®,  Necessarily  supposes  a  certain  Fi- 
gure ;  and  in  relation  to  other  bodies  a 
certain  Position, 

These  five,  1,  Magnitude  or  measure  of 
extension,  involving  Divisibility;  2,  Mo- 
tion ;  3,  Rest ;  4,  Figure ;  6,  Position  or 
Situation,  he  styles  the  simple  and  secon- 
dary attributes,  affections  or  qualities  which 
flow  immediately  from  the  nature  of  Body, 
i.  e.  Extension. 

c — Out  of  these  Primary  Affections  of 
Body  there  are  educed,  and  as  it  were 
compounded,  other  affections  to  which  the 
name  of  Quality  in  a  more  emphatic  and 
appropriate  sense  belongs;  such  among 
others  are  Light,  Colours,  Sounds,  Odours, 
Tastes,  and  the  Tactile  qualities.  Heat,  Cold, 
Moisture,  Dryness^  &c.  These  he  deno- 
minates the  secondary  and  composite  qua- 
lities or  affectiofis  of  Body.  (Instit.  Philos. 
t.  ii.  Phys.  Sectt.  i.  iv.  v.  pp.  87,  205,396, 
ed  4.) 

21  .-—Le  Clerc  does  not  borrow  his 
doctrine  on  this  head  from  his  friend 
Locke ;  and  his  point  of  view  is  not  purely 
psychological.  The  five  properties  com- 
mon to  allbodies — Extension— Divisibility 
—  Solidity  ( Impenetrability)  —  Figure — 
Mobility — he  very  properly  does  not  do- 
nominate  Qualities,  but  reserves  that  name 
for  what  serves  to  distinguish  bodies  from 
each  other.  Under  this  restriction,  he 
divides  Qualities  into  Primitive  and  Deri 


ously  expressed.     (Clerici  Oi>era  Phik>& 
Phys.  L.  V.  cc.  1,  6.) 

22. — Lord  KAMB8,in  the  y{r«f  edition  of 
his  *  Essays  on  the  principles  of  Morality 
and  Natural  Religion,*  (1751,)  touches  only 
incidentally  on  the  present  subject.  He 
enumerates  Softness,  Hardness,  Smooth- 
ness, Roughness,  among  the  Primary  Qua- 
lities (p.  248)  ;  and  he  was,  I  am  confi. 
dent,  the  only  philosopher  before  Reid,  by 
whom  this  amplification  was  sanctioned, 
although  Mr  Stewart  has  asserted  that 
herein  Reid  only  followed  the  classifica- 
tion of  most  of  his  immediate  predeces- 
sors.* (Essays, p.  91.)  The  second  edi- 
tion 1  have  not  at  hand.  In  the  third  and 
last,  (1779,)  there  is  introduced  a  chap, 
ter  expressly  on  the  distinction,  which  is 
treated  of  in  detail.  He  does  not  here  re- 
peat his  previous  enumeration;  but  to 
Site,  Figure,  Solidity  (which  he  does  not 
define)  and  Divisibility,  he  adds,  as  pri- 
mary  qualities.  Gravity,  the  Vis  Inertias, 
and  the  Vis  Incita  ;  the  two  last  being  the 
Vis  Insita  or  Vis  Inertiae  of  Kepler  and 
Newton  divided  into  a  double  power.  See 
Reid's  Correspondence,  pp.  55, 56.  Kames 
unwittingly  mixes  the  psychological  and 
physical  points  of  view ;  and,  otherwise,  his 
classification,  in  so  far  as  original,  is  open 
to  manifold  objections.  See  the  foot-note 
t  at  p.  837  0,  and  §  ii. 

23.— Reid.— We  have  seen  that  Des- 
cartes and  I^ocke,  to  say  nothing  of  other 
metaphysicians,  admitted  a  fundamental 
difierence  between  the  primary  and  the 
secondary  qualities :  the  one  problema- 
tically, the  other  assertorily,  maintaining, 
that  the  primary  qualities,  as  known,  cor- 
respond with  the  primary  qualities,  as  ex- 
istent ;  whereas  that  the  secondary  quali- 
ties, as  sensations  in  us,  bear  no  analogy 
I  to  these  qualities  as  inherent  in  matter. 
On  the  general  doctrine,  however,  of 
these  philosophers,  both  classes  of  quali- 
ties, as  known,  are  confessedly  only  states 
of  our  own  minds  ;  and,  while  we  have  no 
right  from  a  subjective  affection  to  infer 
the  existence,  far  less  the  corresponding 
character  of  the  existence,  of  any  objec- 
tive reality,  it  is  evident  that  their  doc- 
trine, if  fairly  evolved,  would  result  in  a 
dogmatic,  or  in  a  sceptical,  negation  of 
the  primary,  no  less  than  of  the  secondary 


votive.     By  Primitive  he  designates  those 

occult  qualities  in  body  which  are  known 

to  us  only  in  their  effects  ;  as,  for  example,        •  Mr  Stewart  also  says  that  Berlcclcy  •  em- 

the  cause  of  Solidity.    The  Derivative,  ho     P'<^y*  ***®  "^^^^  Solidity  as  synonymous  with 

says,  are  those  which  flow  from  the  Pri-  I  "^rdncss  and  ResisUnce.'     This  is  not  cor- 

mitive  and  affect  our  senses,  as  colour,  sa-     ''^*'^*     ^'^^'^^  ^»^«  »«'  consider   liardnoss 


vour,   odour,  &c.     His  doctrine  is,  how- 
over,  neither  fully  evolved  nor  unambigu- 


and  rcsistanco  as  convertible;  and  these  he 
mentions  as  two  only  oat  of  three  sifi^nifications 
in  which,  ho  thinks,  the  term  Solidity  is  US'"  !• 
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qualities  of  body,  as  more  than  appear- 
ances in  and  for  us.  This  evolution  was 
accordingly  soon  accomplished ;  and  Leib- 
nitz, Berkeley,  Hume,  Condillac,  Kant, 
Fichte,  and  others,  found  no  difficulty  in 
demonstrating,  on  the  principles  of  Des- 
cartes, and  Locke,  and  modern  Represen- 
tationists  in  general,  that  our  notions  of 
Space  or  Extension,  with  its  subordinate 
forms  of  Figure,  Motion,  &c.,  has  no 
higher  title  to  be  recognized  as  objec- 
tively valid,  tlian  our  sensations  of  Colour, 
of  Savour,  of  Odour ;  and  were  thus 
enabled  triumphantly  to  establish  their 
several  schemes  of  formal  or  virtual  ideal- 
ism. Hence  may  we  explain  the  fact 
that  this  celebrated  distinction  is  over- 
looked or  superseded  in  the  speculation, 
not  of  some  merely,  but  of  all  the  more 
modern  German  Schools. 

It  is  therefore  manifest  that  the  fun- 
damental position  of  a  consistent  theory  of 
dualistic  realism  is — that  our  cognitions 
of  Extension  and  its  modes  are  not  wholly 
ideal ; — that  although  Space  be  a  native, 
necessary,  a  priori,  form  of  imagination, 
and  so  far,  therefore,  a  mere  subjective 
state,  that  there  is,  at  the  same  time,  com- 
petent  to  us,  in  an  immediate  perception 
of  external  things,  the  consciousness  of  a 
really  existent,  of  a  really  objective,  ex- 
tfind^d  world.  To  demonstrate  this  was 
therefore  prescribed,  as  its  primary  prob- 
lem to  a  philosophy  which,  like  that  of  Reid, 
proposed  to  re-establish  the  philosophy  of 
natural  realism — of  common  sense,  on  a 
refutation  of  every  idealism  overt  or  im- 
plied. Such  is  the  problem.  It  remains 
for  us  to  see  how  it  was  dealt  with. 

Reid's  doctrine,  in  regard  to  the  Pri- 
mary and  Secondary  Qualities,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Inquiry,  ch.  5,  sect.  4-6,  p. 
123-126,  and  in  the  Intellectual  Powers 
Essay  ii.  ch.  17,  p.  313-318. 

In  his  enumeration  of  the  Primary  qua- 
lities Reid  is  not  invariable ;  for  the  list 
in  the  Inquiry  is  not  identical  with  that  in 
the  Essays.  In  the  former,  without  pro- 
fessing to  furnish  an  exhaustive  catalogue, 
he  enumerates  Extension,  Figure,  Motion, 
Hardness  and  Softness,  Roughness  and 
Smoothness.  The  four  last  are,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  be  found,  for  the  first  time,  in  the 
earliest  edition  of  Lord  Kames's  Essays 
on  Morality,  which  preceded  Reid's  In- 
quiry by  thirteen  years.  In  the  latter  he 
gives  another  list,  which  he  does  not  state 
to  be  an  altered  edition  of  his  own,  but 
which  he  apparently  proposes  as  an  enu- 
meration identical  with  Locke*s.  '  Every 
one,'  he  says,  *  knows  that  Extension,  Di- 
vitibiliff/j  Figure,  Motion,  Midity,  Hard- 


ness. Softness,  and  Fluidity,  were  by  Locke 
called  primary  qualities  of  body.'  In  re- 
ference to  himself — this  second  catalogue 
omits  Roughness  and  Smoothness,  which 
were  contained  in  his  first:  and  intro* 
duces,  what  were  omitted  in  the  first,  2>7- 
visibility  (which  Kames  had  also  latterly 
added).  Solidity  and  Fluidity.  In  refe- 
rence to  Locke — this  and  the  former  list 
are  both  very  difiPerent  from  his.  For, 
allowing  Divisibility  to  replace  Number, 
and  saying  nothing  in  regard,  either  to 
the  verbal  inaccuracy  of  making  Motion 
stand  for  Mobility,  or  to  the '  real  inaccu- 
racy of  omitting  Rest  as  the  alternative 
of  Motion  ;  we  find  in  both  lists  a  series 
of  qualities  unrecognized  as  primary  by 
Locke ;  or,  as  far  as  I  know,  by  any  other 
philosopher  previous  to  I^rd  Kames  and 
himself.  These  are  Roughness  and  Smooth" 
ness,  in  the  Inquiry  ;  Fluidity  in  the 
Essays;  and  Hardness  and  Softness  in 
both.  But  these  five  qualities  are  not 
only  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  list  of  primary 
qualities  by  Locke  ;  they  ought  not  to  be 
viewed  as  co-ordinate  with  Extension,  SO' 
lidity  (which  Reid  more  rigorously  than 
Locke  limits  to  the  ultimate  incompressi- 
bility  of  matter).  Figure,  Mobility,  and 
Divisibility,  i.e.  not  as  primary  qualities  at 
all.  Of  these  five  qualities,  the  last  three, 
as  he  himself  states  (p.  314  a),  are  only 
difierent  degrees  of  Cohesion ;  and  the 
first  two  are  only  modifications  of  Figure 
and  Cohesion  combined.  But  Cohesion, 
as  will  be  shewn  (§  ii.),  is  not  a  character 
necessarily  involved  in  our  notion  of  body; 
for  though  Cohesion,  (and  we  may  say 
the  same  of  Inertia,)  in  all  its  modes,  ne- 
cessarily supposes  the  occupation  of  space, 
the  occupation  of  space  while  it  implies  a 
continuity  does  not  necessarily  imply  a 
cohesion  of  the  elements  (whatever  they 
may  be)  of  that  which  occupies  space. 
At  the  same  time,  the  various  resistances 
of  cohesion  and  of  inertia  cannot  be  re- 
duced to  the  class  of  Secondary  qualities. 
It  behoves  as  therefore,  neither  with 
Locke  and  others,  to  overlook  them ;  nor 
to  throw  them  in  without  qualification 
or  remark,  either  with  Descartes  among 
the  Secondary,  or  with  Reid  among  the 
Primary,  qualities.     But  of  this  again. 

Independently  of  these  minor  difTeren- 
ces,  and  laying  also  out  of  account  Reid's 
strictures  on  the  cruder  forms  of  the  re- 
presentative hypothesis,  as  held  by  Des- 
cartes and  Locke,  but  which  there  is  no 
sufficient  ground  to  suppose  that  Des- 
cartes, at  least,  adopted ;  Reid's  doctrine 
touching  the  present  distinction  corre- 
spondsi  in  all  essential  respects,  with  that 
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maintained  by  these  two  philosophers. 
He  does  not  adopt,  and  e?en  omits  to  no- 
tice, the  erroneous  oriterion  of  insepara- 
bility in  thought,  by  which  Locke  at- 
tempts to  discriminate  the  primary  quali- 
ties from  the  secondary.  lake  Descartes, 
he  holds  that  our  notions  of  the  primary 
qualities  are  clear  and  distinct ;  of  the  se- 
condary,  obscure  and  confused ;  and,  like 
both  phUosopherSy  he  considers  that  the 
former  afford  us  a  knowledge  of  what  the 
corresponding  qualities  are  (or,  as  Des- 
cartes cautiously  interpolates  may  be)  in 
themselves,  while  the  latter  only  point  to 
the  unknown  cause  or  occasion  of  sensa- 
tions of  which  we  are  conscious  ourselves. 
Reid  therefore  calls  the  notion  we  have  of 
the  primary  qualities,  direct ;  of  the  se- 
condary, relative.  (I.  P.  313  b.)  On  this 
subject  there  is,  thus,  no  important  dif- 
ference  of  opinion  between  the  three  phi- 
losophers. For  i  f  we  modify  the  obnoxious 
language  of  Descartes  and  Locke;  and, 
instead  of  saying  that  the  ideas  or  notions 
of  the  primary  qualities  retemble,  merely 
assert  that  they  truly  represent,  their  ob- 
lects,  that  is,  afford  us  such  a  knowledge 
of  their  nature  as  we  should  havo  were  an 
immediate  intuition  of  the  extended  rea- 
lity in  itself  competent  to  man, — and  this 
is  certainly  all  that  one,  probably  all  that 
either  philosopher,  intended, — Reid's  doc- 
trine and  theirs  would  be  found  in  perfect 
unison.  The  whole  difficulty  and  dispute 
on  this  point  is  solved  on  the  old  distmc- 
tion  of  timilarxty  in  existence,  and  suni- 
iarity  in  representation,  which  Reid  and 
our  more  modern  philosophers  have  over- 
looked. Touching  this,  see,  as  stated 
above,  the  doctrine  of  those  Schoolmen 
who  held  the  hypothesis  of  species,  (p.  814 
b)  ;  and  of  those  others  who,  equally  with 
Reid,  rejected  all  representative  entities 
different  from  the  act  itself  of  cognition, 
(p.  813  b.  note.) 

But  much  more  than  this  was  called  for 
at  Reid*s  hands.  His  philosophy,  if  that 
of  Natural  Realism,  founded  in  the  com- 
mon sense  of  mankind,  made  it  incumbent 
on  him  to  shew,  that  we  have  not  merely  a 
notion,  a  conception,  an  imagination,  a 
subjective  representation — of  Extension, 
for  example,  '  called  up  or  suggested^*  in 
some  incomprehensible  manner  to  the  mind, 
on  occasion  of  an  extended  object  being 
presented  to  the  sense;  but  that  in  the 
perception  of  such  an  object,  we  really 
liave,  as  by  nature  we  believe  we  have,  an 
immediate  knowledge  or  consciousness  of 
that  external  object,  as  e,ctended.  In  a 
word,  that  in  sensitive  perception  the  ex- 
tension,  as  known,  and  the  extension,  as 


existing,  are  convertible ;  known,  becaust 
existing,  and  existing,  since  known. 

Reid  however,  unfortunately,  did  not 
accomplish — did  not  attempt  this.  He 
makes  no  articulate  statement,  even,  that 
in  perception  we  have  an  immediate  know- 
ledge— an  objective  consciousness,  of  an 
extended  non-ego,  actually  existing;  as 
in  imagination  we  have  a  subjective  con- 
sciousness  of  a  mode  of  the  ego,  repre- 
senting such  an  extended  non-ego,  and 
thereby  affording  us  a  mediate  knowledge 
of  it  as  possibly  existing.  On  the  con*- 
trary  were  we  to  interpret  his  expressions 
rigidly,  and  not  in  liberal  eonformity  with 
the  general  analogy  of  his  philosophy,  we 
might,  as  repeatedly  noticed,  found  on  the 
terms  in  which  he  states  his  doctrine  of  the 
primary  qualities,  and,  in  particular,  his 
doctrine  concerning  our  cognition  of  ex- 
tension, a  plausible  argument  that  his  own 
theory  of  perception  is  as  purely  subjec< 
tive,  and  therefore  as  easily  reducible  to 
an  absolute  Idealism,  as  that  of  any  of  the 
philosophers  whom  he  controverts. 

Thus  when  Reid,  for  example,  (Inq. 
123  b.)  states  'that  Extension  is  a  quality 
suggested  to  us  by  certain  sensations,'  i.  e« 
by  certain  merely  subjective  affections; 
and  when  (324  b.)  he  says  '  that  Space 
[Extension]  whether  tangible  or  vbible, 
is  not  so  properly  an  object  of  sense  as  a 
necessary  concomitant  of  the  objects  both 
of  sight  and  touch ;'  he  apparently  denies 
us  all  immediate  perception  of  any  extend- 
ed reality.  But  if  we  are  not  percipient 
of  any  extended  reality,  we  are  not  per- 
cipient of  body  as  existing ;  for  body  ex- 
ists,  and  can  only  be  known  immediately 
and  in  itself,  as  extended.  The  material 
world,  on  this  supposition,  sinks  into  some- 
thing imknown  and  problematical;  and  its 
existence,  if  not  denied,  can,  at  best,  be 
only  precariously  affirmed,  as  the  occult 
cause,  or  incomprehensible  occasion,  of 
certain  subjective  affections  we  experience 
in  the  form,  either  of  a  sensation  of  the 
secondary  quality,  or  of  a  perception  of 
the  primary.  Thus  interpreted,  what  is 
there  to  distinguish  the  doctrine  of  Reid 
from  the  undeveloped  idealism  of  Des- 
cartes or  of  Kant  ?  See  Note  C.  §  ii.  p. 
820  b,  sq. 

Having  noticed  the  manifest  incongruity 
of  Reid*s  doctrine  on  this  point  with  the 
grand  aim  of  his  philosophy, — an  incongru- 
ity which  I  am  surprised  has  not  been  long 
ago  adverted  to  either  by  friend  or  foe, — 
I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  modifying 
a  former  statement,  (p.  123  b,  note  *) — 
that,  according  to  Reid,  Space  is  a  notion 
a  posteriori,  the  result  of  experience.    On 
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reconsidering  more  carefully  his  different 
BtatemenU  on  this  subject,  (Inq.  123  sq.  I. 
P.  324  sq.),  I  am  now  inclined  to  think 
that  his  language  implies  no  more  than  the 
chronological  posti^riority  of  this  notion  ; 
and  that  he  really  held  it  to  be  a  native, 
necessary,  a  priori  form  of  thought,  re* 
quiring  only  certain  prerequisite  condi- 
tions to  call  it  from  virtual  into  manifest 
existence.  I  am  confirmed  in  this  view  by 
finding  it  is  also  that  of  M.  Royer  Collard. 
Mr  Stewart  is  however  less  defenmble, 
when  he  says,  in  opposition  to  Kant's  doc- 
trine of  Space—'  I  rather  lean  to  the  com- 
mon theory  which  supposes  our  first  ideas 
of  Space  or  Extension  to  he  formed  by 
other  qualities  of  matter.'  (Dissertation, 
&c.  p.  281,  2d  ed.) 

Passing  over  the  less  important  obser- 
vations of  several  intermediate  philoso- 
phers in  the  wake  of  Reid,  I  proceed  to 
the  most  distinguished  of  his  disciples. 

24. — Stewart,  while  he  agrees  with  his 
master  in  regard  to  the  contrast  of  Pri- 
mary and  Secondary  Qualities,  proposes 
the  following  subdivision,  and  change  of 
nomenclature  in  reference  to  the  former. 
'  I  distinguish,'  he  says,  '  Extension  and 
Figure  by  the  title  of  the  mathematietU  a/-. 
fectiong  of  maiter  ;  restricting  the  phrase 
primary  qualities  to  Hardness  and  Soft- 
ness, Roughness  and  Smoothness,  and 
other  properties  of  the  same  description. 
The  line  which  I  would  draw  between 
primary  and  secondary  qualities  is  this; 
that  the  former  necessarily  involve  the 
notion  of  extension,  and  consequently  of 
externality  or  outness  ;  whereas  the  latter 
are  only  conceived  as  the  unknown  causes 
of  known  sensations ;  and  when  first  ap- 
prehended by  the  mind  do  not  imply  the 
existence  of  any  thing  locally  distinct  from 
the  subjects  of  its  own  self-consciousness.' 
(Essays,  p.  94.) 

The  more  radical  defects  of  this  inge- 
nious reduction  are,  as  they  appear  to  me, 
the  following : 

1*^,  That  it  does  not  depart  from  the 
central  notion  of  body  —  from  Solidity 
Absolute,  the  occupying  of  space.  (See 
p.  837  c,  note  f)  In  logical  propriety  Ex- 
tension and  Figure  are  not  proximately 
attributes  of  body  but  of  space;  and  belong 
to  body  only  as  filling  space.  Body  sup- 
poses them ;  they  do  not  suppose  body ; 
aiid  the  inquiry  is  wholly  different  in  re- 
gard to  the  nature  of  extension  and  figure 
as  space,  and  of  the  extended  and  figured 
as  body. 

2®,  This  original  defect  in  the  order  of 
evolution,  has  led,  however,  to  more  im- 
portant consequences.     Had  Mr  Stewart 


looked  at  Extension  (Solidity  Mathema- 
cal),  as  a  property  of  body,  in  virtue  of 
body  filling  space,  he  would  not  only  not 
have  omitted,  but  not  have  omitted  as  an 
attribute  co-ordinate  with  extension,  the 
Ultimate  Incompressibility  or  Impenetra- 
bility of  body,  (Solidity  Physical) 

3^,  But  while  omitting  this  essential 
property,  the  primary  qualities  which, 
after  Reid,  he  enumerates,  (Hardness, 
Softness,  Roughness,  Smoothness,)  are, 
as  ahready  noticed,  and  to  be  hereafter 
shewn,  not  primary,  not  being  involved 
in  the  necessary  notion  of  body.  For 
these  are  all  degrees  or  modifications  of 
Cohesion ;  but  a  Cohesion  of  its  ultimate 
elements  it  is  not  necessary  to  think  as  a 
condition  or  attribute  of  matter  at  all. 
See  §  ii.  Moreover,  Roughness  and 
Smoothness,  as  more  than  the  causes  of 
certain  sensations  in  us,  therefore  only  se- 
condary qualities,  are  modifications,  not 
only  of  Cohesion,  but  of  Figure,  and 
would,  therefore,  on  Mr  Stewart's  distri- 
bution, fall  under  the  category  of  the  Ma- 
thematical Affections  of  Body. 

As  regards  the  great  problem  of  Na- 
tural Realism, — to  prove  that  we  have  an 
inmiediate  perception  of  the  primary  qua- 
lities of  body, — this  was  left  by  Mr  Stewart 
where  it  was  left  by  Reid. 

25. — The  last  philosopher  to  be  ad- 
duced is  the  illustrious  founder  of  the 
Scoto- Galilean  School,  M.  Rotkb  Col- 
lard. The  sum  of  his  doctrine  touching 
the  Primary  Qualities  is  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  which  I  translate  from 
the  Fragments  of  his  Lectures,  published 
by  M.  Jouffroy  as  Appendices  to  his  ver- 
sion of  the  Works  of  Reid,  (Vol.  iii.  p. 
429  sq.)  ; —  Fragments  which,  with  M. 
Jouffroy's  general  Preface,  I  have  reason 
to  hope  will  be  soon  given  to  the  British 
public  by  a  translator  eminently  qualified 
I  for  the  task.  My  observations  I  find  it 
I  most  convenient  to  subjoin  in  the  form  of 
t  notes ;  and  admiring  as  I  do  both  the  at- 
tempt itself  and  the  ability  of  its  author, 
I  regret  to  differ  here  so  widely,  not  only 
from  the  doctrines  which  M.  Royer  Collard 
holds  in  common  with  other  philosophers, 
but  from  those  which  are  peculiar  to  him- 
I  self.  On  the  former,  however,  in  so  fiir 
as,  with  his  more  immediate  predecessors, 
he  confounds  in  one  class  qualities  which 
I  think  ought  to  be  discriminated  into 
two,  I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  make  anv 
special  comment;  as  this  matter,  which 
hat  been  already  once  and  again  adverted 
to,  is  to  be  more  fully  considered  in  the 
sequel.  (§  ii.)  As  to  the  latter,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  more  important  differences 
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arise  from  the  ezclusiTe  point  of  view 
from  which  M.  Royer  Colliurd  has  chosen 
to  consider  the  Qualities  in  question. 

'  Among  the  Primary  Qualities,  that  of 
Number  is  peculiar  to  Locke.*  It  is  evi- 
dent that  Number,  far  from  being  a  qua- 
lity of  matter,  is  only  an  abstract  notion, 
the  work  of  intellect  and  not  of  sense,  f 

*  IHviiibility  is  proper  to  Reid.t  On 
this  quality  and  Mobility  I  will  observe, 
that  neither  ought  to  have  been  placed 
among  the  qualities  manifested  through 
sense ;  and  yet  this  is  what  Reid  under- 
stands  by  the  Primary  Qualities,  for  he 
distinguishes  them  from  the  Secondary  by 
this — that  we  have  of  the  former  a  direct 
notion.§  Divitibility  is  known  to  us  by 
division ;  and  a  body  divided  is  known  to 
us,  as  such,  by  memory.  For  did  we  not 
recollect  that  it  had  previously  been  one, 


*  Number  is,  with  Locke,  common  to  Aris- 
totle and  the  Aristotelians,  Galileo,  Descartes, 
and  the  Cartesians,  Ac. 

f  Number,  as  an  abstract  notion,  is  certainly 
not  an  object  of  sense.  But  it  was  not  as  an  ab. 
stract  notion  intended  by  the  philosophers  to 
denote  an  attribute  of  Body.  This  misprision 
was  expressly  gmarded  against  by  the  Aristo- 
telians See  Tolctns  in  Aristotelem  Do  Anlnui, 
L.  ii.  0.  C,  qu.  15.  Number  may  be  said  to 
correspond  to  Divisibility ;  see  p.  829  a,  and 
p.  837  a.  If  it  cannot  be  said  that  sense  is 
percipient  of  objects  as  many,  it  cannot  be  said 
to  be  percipient  of  an  object  as  one.  Percep- 
tion, moreover,  is  a  consciousness,  and  con- 
sciousness is  only  realized  under  the  condition 
of  plurality  and  difference.  Again,  If  we  deny 
that  through  sense  we  perceive  a  plurality  of 
colours,  wc  must  deny  that  through  sense  we 
perceive  a  figure  or  even  a  line.  See  Note  E. 
And  if  three  bodies  are  not  an  object  of  sense, 
neither  is  a  triangle.  Sense  and  intellect  can- 
not thus  bo  distinguished.     See  Note  D*,  §  i. 

X  Sundry  philosophers  preceded  Rcid  in  mak- 
ing Divisibility  ^which  corresponds  also  to 
Number)  one  of  the  Primary  Qualities.  See 
Nos.  20, 21,  22. 

§  M.  Royer  Collard  not  only  takes  his  point 
of  view  exclusively  from  Sense ;  but  sense  he 
40  limits,  that,  if  rigorously  carried  out,  no 
sensible  perception,  as  no  consciousness,  could 
be  brought  to  bear.  See  Note  D  *,  §  1.  The 
reason  he  gives  why  Reid  must  be  held  ns  of 
till*  same  opinion,  I  do  not  understand.  Psy. 
chologically  speaking,  an  attribute  would  not 
be  primary  If  it  could  be  thought  away  from 
body ;  and  the  notion  of  body  being  supposed 
given,  every  primary  quality  is  to  be  evolved 
out  of  that  notion,  as  necessarily  involved  in 
It,  independently  altogether  of  any  experience 
of  sense.  In  this  respect,  such  quality  is  an 
object  of  intellect.  At  the  same  time,  a  pri- 
mary quality  would  not  bo  an  attribntc  of  bodit, 
if  it  could  not,  contin;;ently,  to  some  extent,  at 
least,  be  apprehended  as  an  actual  iihaenomenon 
of  sense.  In  this  respect,  such  quality  is  an 
object  of  perception  and  experience. 


we  should  not  know  that  it  is  at  preseixt 
two  ;  we  should  be  unable  to  compare  its 
present  with  its  past  state  \  and  it  is  by 
this  comparison  alone  that  we  become 
aware  of  the  fact  of  division.  Is  it  said 
that  the  notion  of  DiinsibUity  is  not  ac- 
quired by  the  fact  of  division,  but  that  it 
presents  itself  immediately  to  the  mind 
prior  to  experience  f  In  this  case  it  is 
still  more  certain  that  it  is  not  a  cognition 
proper  to  sense.f 

*  As  to  the  notion  of  Mobility  it  is  evi- 
dently posterior  to  that  of  motion ;  ff  that 
of  motion  supposes  not  less  evidently  the 
exercise  of  memory  and  the  idea  of  time ; 
it  is  thus  not  derived  exclusively  from 
sense,  tt  As  Divisibility  also  supposes 
motion,  this  again  is  an  additional  proof 
that  the  notion  of  divisibility  is  not  imme- 
diate. 

*  Figure  is  a  modification  of  Extension. 

*  Solidity,  Impenetrability ,  Retiitance,  are 
one  and  the  same  thing;  §§  Hardnees, 
Softness,  Fluidity,  are  modifications  of  So- 
lidity and  its  different  degrees ;  while  the 
Roughness  and  Smoothness  of  surfaces  ex- 
press only  sensations  attached  to  certain 
perceptions  of  Solidity. 

'The  Primary  Qualities  may  be  thus 
generalized,  if  I  may  so  express  myself, 
into  Extension  and  Solidity.' 


^  I  am  afraid  that  this,  likewise,  is  a  mlsap. 
prehension  of  the  meaning  of  the  philosophers. 
Divisibility,  in  their  view,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  process  of  dividing.  It  denotes  either 
the  alternative  attribute,  applicable  to  all  body, 
of  unity  or  plurality;  or  the  possibility  that 
every  single  body,  may,  as  extended,  be  sun- 
dered into  a  multitude  of  extended  parts. 
Bvery  material  object  being  thus,  though  ac- 
tually one,  always  potentially  many,  it  is  thus 
convertible  with  Number  j  see  foot-note  +. 

ff  MohiJity,  as  appliod  in  this  relation,  is 
merely  a  compendious  expression  for  the  al- 
ternative attributions  of  motion  or  rut;  and 
both  of  these,  as  possible  attributes,  are  in- 
volved in  the  notion  of  body.  See  §  il.  of  this 
Excursus. 

\\  Compare  above  pp.  830  a,  831  a.  But 
Perception  can  no  more  be  separated  from  all 
memory  than  from  all  Judgment  ;  for  con- 
sciousness involves  both.    See  Note  D*,  §  i. 

§§  This  is  only  correct  from  M.  Royer  Col. 
lard's  exclusive  point  of  view — from  sense 
alone.  On  the  various  meanings  of  the  term 
SoUdltp,  see  p.  837,  note  f .  The  confusion  also 
resulting  from  the  ambiguity  of  the  word 
Impenetrability  as  denoting  both  a  resistance 
absolute  and  insuperable,  and  a  resistance  re- 
lative and  superable,  both  what  is  necessary, 
and  what  is  contingent  to  body,  is  here  shown, 
either  in  the  reduction  to  a  single  category  of 
qualities  of  a  wholly  heterogeneous  character, 
or  in  the  silent  elimination  of  the  higher. 
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The  distinction  of  these  different  classes 
of  material  qualities  has,  as  already  no- 
ticed, no  real  importance,  no  real  foun- 
dation,  on  the  hypothesis  of  Idealism, 
whether  absolute  or  oosmothetic, — in  no 
philosophy,  indeed,  but  that  of  Natural 
Realism  ;  and  its  recognition,  in  the  sys- 
tems of  Descartes  and  Locke,  is,  there- 
fore, with  them  a  superficial  observation, 
if  not  a  hors  d'ceuvre.  It  was,  accord- 
ingly, with  justice  fornmlly  superseded, 
because  virtually  null,  in  the  philosophy 
of  Leibnitz,  the  complement  of  the  Car- 
tesian, and  in  the  philosophy  of  Condillac, 
the  complement  of  the  Lockian.  The 
Kantian  system,  again,  is  built  on  its 
positive  negation,  or  rather  its  positive 
reversal.  For  Kant's  transcendental 
Idealism  not  only  contains  a  general  as- 
sertion of  the  subjectivity  of  all  our  per- 
ceptions ;  its  distinctive  peculiarity  is,  in 
fact,  its  special  demonstration  of  the  ab- 
solute subjectivity  of  Space  or  Exten- 
sion, and  in  general  of  the  primary  attri- 
butes of  matter  ;  these  constituting  what 
he  calls  the  Form,  as  the  Secondary  con- 
stitute what  he  calls  the  MaWr,  of  our 
Sensible  intuitions.  (See,  in  particular, 
Proleg..  §  13,  Anm.  2.)  This,  I  repeat, 
may  enable  us  to  explain  why  the  discri- 
mination in  question  has,  both  in  the  in- 
tellectualism  of  Germany  and  in  the  sen- 
sualism  of  France,  been  so  generally 
overlooked ;  and  why,  where  in  relation 
to  those  philosophers  by  whom  the  dis- 
tinction has  been  taken,  any  observations 
on  the  point  have  been  occasionally  ha- 
zarded, (as  by  Tetens  with  special  refe- 
rence to  Rcid,)  that  these  are  of  too  per- 
functory a  character  to  merit  any  special 
commemoration.  * 

•  To  this  also  aro  we  to  attribute  It,  that 
Uio  most  elaborate  of  the  recent  histories  of 
philosophy  among  the  Germans,  slor  over,  if 
they  do  not  positively  misconceive,  the  dis. 
tinction  in  question.  In  the  valuable  cxposi. 
tions  of  the  Cartesian  doctrine  by  the  two  dis- 
tinguished Hegelians,  Feuerbacb  and  Erdmann, 
it  obtains  from  the  one  no  adequate  consider- 
ation, from  the  other  no  consideration  at  all. 
In  the  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Philosophy 
by  their  illustrious  master,  a  work  in  which 
the  erndition  is  often  hardly  less  remarkable 
than  the  force  of  thought,  almost  every  state- 
ment  in  reference  to  the  subject  is,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  inaccurate.  Hegel,  as  he  himself 
employs,  apparently  makes  Aristotle  and  Des- 
cartes employ,  the  term  Solidity  simply  for 
Hardness.  This,  however,  neither  one  nor 
other  ever  does;  while  by  Locke,  the  terms 
are  eveh  expressly  di»tinguished.  (VoL  iiL 
pp  860,  431.)  He  confounds  Descartes*  dis- 
tinction (baptized  by  Locke  that)  of  the 
Primary  and  Secondary  qualities,  with  Des- 


Such,  then,  are  the  forms  under  which 
the  distinction  of  the  Primary  and  Se- 
condary  Qualities  of  Body  has  been  pre- 
sented,  from  its  earliest  promulgation  to 
its  latest  development.  In  this  histori- 
cal survey,  I  have  to  acknowledge  no 
assistance  from  the  researches  of  precede 
ing  inquirers ;  for  what  I  found  already 
done  in  this  respect  was  scanty  and  super- 
ficial, even  when  not  positively  erroneous. 
Every  thing  had  thus  anew  to  be  explored 
and  excavated.  The  few  who  make  a 
study  of  philosophy  in  its  sources,  can  ap- 
preciate the  labour  of  such  a  research ;  and 
from  them,  at  least,  I  am  sure  of  indul- 
gence for  the  imperfections  of  what  I 
offer,  not  as  a  history,  but  as  a  hasty  col- 
lection of  some  historical  materials. 

§  II. — Distinction  of  the  Primary  and 
Secondary  Qualities  of  Body  critically 
considered. 

From  what  has  been  said  in  the  fore- 
going section,  it  will  be  seen  that  1  am  by 
no  means  satisfied  with  the  previous  re- 
duction of  the  Qualities  of  Body  to  two 
classes  of  Primary  and  Secondary.  With- 
out preamble,  I  now  go  on  to  state  what 
I  deem  their  true  and  complete  classi- 
fication ;  limiting  the  statement,  however, 
to  little  more  than  an  enouueemcnt  of 
the  distribution  and  its  principles,  not 
allowing  myself  to  enter  on  an  exposition 
of  the  correlative  doctrine  of  perception, 
and  refraining,  in  general,  from  much 
that  I  might  be  tempted  to  add,  by  way 
of  illustration  and  support. 

The  Qualities  of  Body  1  divide  into 
three  classes. 

Adopting  and  adapting,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  previous  nomenclature  —  the 
first  of  these  I  would  denominate  the  cUss 
of  Primary,  or  Objective,  Qualities ;  the 
second,  the  class  of  Secundo- Primary,  or 
Sub jectivO" Objective,  Qualities;  the  third, 
the  class  of  Secondary,  or  Subjective, 
Qualities. 


cartes*  distinction  of  the  Primitive  and 
Derivative  attributes  of  body;  distinctions 
not  coincident,  though  not  opposed.  Figure, 
for  example,  in  the  one  is  primary,  but  not  in 
the  other  primitive.  In  regard  to  his  criti- 
cism of  Locke,  (p.  431,)  suffice  it  to  say,  that 
Locke,  so  far  f^om  opposing,  in  fact  JMlows 
Descartes  in  making  '*  Figure  and  so  forth** 
primary  qualities;  nor  does  Descartes  deno- 
minate  any  class  of  qualities  **  secondary.*  — 
(pp.  350,  430.)  Finally,  AristoUe's  distinction 
of  **  external  qualities'*  Into  primary  and 
secondary,  if  this  be  referred  to,  corresponds 
with  that  so  styled  by  I«ocke  only  in  the  name. 
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The  general  point  of  view  from  which 
the  Qualities  of  Matter  are  here  consi- 
dered ia  not  the  Phyiiedl,  but  the  PtychO' 
Ugieal.  But,  under  this,  the  ground  or 
principle  on  which  these  qualities  are 
divided  and  designated  is,  again,  twofold. 
There  are,  in  fact,  within  Uie  psycholo- 
gical two  special  points  of  view ;  that  of 
Sente,  and  that  of  Underttanding,  Both 
of  these  ought  to  be  taken,  but  taken 
separately,  into  account  in  a  classification 
like  the  present;  and  not,  as  has  been 
often  done,  either  one  only  adopted  or 
both  fortuitously  combined.  Differing, 
however,  as  these  widely  do  from  each 
other,  they  will  be  found  harmoniously  to 
conspire  in  establishing  the  threefold  dis- 
tribution and  nomencUture  of  the  quali- 
ties in  question  which  I  have  ventured  to 
propose. 

The  point  of  view  chronologically  prior, 
or  first  to  us,  is  that  of  Seme*  The  prin. 
ciple  of  division  is  here  the  different  cir. 
cumstances  under  which  the  qualities  are 
originally  and  immediately  apprehended. 
On  this  ground,  as  apprehensions  or  im- 
mediate cognitions  through  Sense,  the 
Primary  are  distinguished  as  objectivej 
not  subjective,*  as  percepts  proper,  not 
sensations  proper ;  the  Secundo-primaty, 
as  objective  and  subjective,  as  percepti 
proper  and  eentatione  proper  ;  the  Secon. 
dary,  as  subjective,  not  objective,  cogni- 
tions, as  sensations  proper,  not  percepts 
proper. 

The  other  point  of  view  chronologi. 
cally  posterior,  but  first  in  nature,  is  that 
of  Understanding.  The  principle  of  di- 
vision is  here  the  different  character 
under  which  the  qualities,  already  appre- 
hended, are  conceived  or  construed  to  the 
mind  in  thought.  On  this  ground,  the 
Primary,  being  thought  as  essential  to 
the  notion  of  Body,  are  distinguished 
from  the  Secundo-pritnary  and  Secondary, 
as  accidental;  while  the  Primary  aiid 
Secundo-primary,  being  thought  as  mani- 
fest or  conceivable  in  (heir  oum  nature,  are 
distinguished  from  the  Secondary,  as  in 

•  All  knowledge,  in  one  respect,  is  tubjee- 
Ifee ;  for  all  knowledge  is  an  energy  of  the 
^o.  Bttt  when  I  perceive  a  quality  of  the 
Non-Ego,  of  the  object-object,  as  in  imme- 
diate  relation  to  my  mind,  I  am  said  to  have  of 
it  an  oljeetire  knowledge  ;  in  contrast  to  the 
subjective  knowledge,  I  am  said  to  have  of  it 
when  supposing  it  only  as  the  hypothetical  or 
oeeult  caoie  of  an  affection  of  which  I  am  con. 
■eious,  or  thinking  it  only  mediately  through 
a  sabjeet-object  or  representaUon  in,  and  of, 
the  mind.  But  see  below,  in  footnote  to  Par 
16,  and  first  footnote  to  Par.  18. 


their  oum  nature  occult  and  ineomceivable. 
For  the  notion  of  Matter  having  been 
once  acquired,  by  reference  to  thU  no- 
tion, the  Primary  Qualities  are  recognixed 
as  its  a  priori  or  necessary  constituents ; 
and  we  clearly  conceive  how  they  must 
exist  in  bodies  in  knowing  what  they  are 
objectively  in  themselves;  the  Secundo- 
primary  Qualities,  again,  are  recognixed 
as  a  posteriori  or  contingent  modifications 
of  the  Primary,  and  we  clearly  conceive 
how  they  do  eidst  in  bodies  in  knowing 
what  they  are  objectively  in  their  condi- 
tions; finally,  the  Secondary  Qualities 
are  recognixed  as  a  posteriori  or  contin- 
gent  accidents  of  matter,  but  we  ob- 
scurely surmise  how  they  may  exist  in 
bodies  only  as  knowing  what  they  are 
subjectively  in  their  effects. 

It  b  thus  apparent  that  the  Primary 
Qualities  may  be  deduced  a  priori,  the 
bare  notion  of  matter  being  given ;  they 
being,  in  fact,  only  evolutions  of  the  con- 
ditions which  that  notion  necessarily  im- 
plies :  whereas  the  Secundo-primary  and 
Secondary  must  be  induced  a  posteriori; 
both  being  attributes  contingently  super- 
added to  the  naked  notion  of  matter. 
The  Primary  Qualities  thus  fall  more 
under  the  point  of  view  of  Understand- 
ing, the  Secundo-primary  and  Secondary, 
more  under  the  point  of  view  of  Sense. 

Deduction  of  the  Primary  Qualities 

Space  or  Extension  is  a  necessary  form 
of  thought.  We  cannot  think  it  as  nou- 
existent ;  we  cannot  but  think  it  as  exis- 
tent.^ But  we  are  not  so  necessitated  to 
imagine  the  reality  of  aught  occupying 
space ;  for  while  unable  to  conceive  as 
null  the  space  in  which  the  material  uni- 
verse exists,  the  material  universe  itself 
we  can,  wthout  difficulty,  annihilate  in 
thought.  All  thiit  exisU  in,  all  that  occu- 
pies, space,  bi^comes,  therefore,  known  to 
us  by  experience :  we  acquire,  we  con- 
Btruct,  its  notion.  The  notion  of  space 
is  thus  native  or  a  priori;  the  notion  of 
what  space  contains,  adventitious  or  a 
posteriori.  Of  this  latter  class  is  that  of 
Body  or  Matter. 

But  on  the  hypothesis,  always,  that 
body  has  beon  empirically  apprehended, 
that  its  notion  has  been  acquired ; — What 
:ire  the  a  priori  characters  in  and  through 
which  wo  must  conceive  that  notion,  if 
t;onceived  it  be  at  all,  in  contrast  to  the 
H^  posteriori  characters  under  which  we 
may,  and  probably  do,  conceive  it,  but 
tmder  which,  if  we  conceive  it  not,  still 
the  notion  itself  stands  unannihilated  ?  In 
other  words,  what  are  the  necessary  or 
essential,  in  contrast  to  the  contingent  or 
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accidental  properties  of  Body,  as  appre- 
hended and  conceived  by  us  ?  The  answer 
to  this  question  affords  the  class  of  Pri- 
mary, as  contradistinguished  from  the  two 
classes  of  Secundo-primary  and  Secondary 
Qualities. 

Whatever  answer  may  be  accorded  to 
the  question — How  do  we  come  by  our 
knowledge  of  Space  or  trinal  extension  ? 
it  will  he  admitted  on  all  hands,  that 
whether  given  solely  a  priori  as  a  native 
possession  of  the  mind,  whether  acquired 
solely  a  posteriori  as  a  generalization  from 
the  experience  of  sense,  or  whether,  as  I 
would  maintain,  we  at  once  must  think 
Space  as  a  necessary  notion,  and  do  per- 
ceive the  extended  in  space  as  an  actual 
fact ;  still,  on  any  of  these  suppositions, 
it  will  be  admitted,  that  we  are  only  able 
to  conceive  Body  as  that  which  (I.)  occu- 
pies spdcej  and  (II.)  U  contained  in  tpace. 

But  these  catholic  conditions  of  body, 
though  really  simple,  are  logically  com- 
plex. We  may  view  them  in  different 
aspects  or  relations,  which,  though  like 
the  sides  and  angles  of  a  triangle,  incap- 
able of  separation,  even  in  thought,  sup- 
posing as  they  do  each  other,  may  still,  in 
a  certain  sort,  be  considered  for  them- 
selves, and  distinguished  by  different  ap- 
pellations. 

L — The  property  of  filing  tpace  (Soli- 
dity in  its  unexclusive  signification.  So- 
lidity Simple)  implies  two  correlative 
conditions:  (A)  the  neceuiiy  of  trinal 
extension,  in  length,  breadth,  and  thickness, 
(Solidity  geometrical;)  and  (B)  the  cor- 
responding impossibility  of  being  reduced 
from  what  is  to  what  is  not  thus  extended, 
(Solidity  Physical,  Impenetrability.) 

A. — Out  of  the  absolute  attribute  of 
Trinal  Extension  may  be  ag^ain  explicated 
three  attributes,  under  the  form  of  neces- 
sary relations: — (i.)  Number  or  Divisi- 
bility ;  (ii.)  Size,  Bulk,  or  Magnitude; 
(iii.J  Shape  or  Figure. 

i. — Body  necessarily  exbts,  and  is  ne- 
cessarily known,  either  as  one  body  or  as 
many  bodies.  Number,  i.  e.  the  altern9»> 
tive  attribution  of  unity  or  plurality,  is 
thus,  in  a  first  respect,  a  primary  attribute 
of  matter.  But  again,  every  single  body 
is  also,  in  different  points  of  view,  at  the 
same  time  one  and  many.  Considered  as 
a  whole,  it  is,  and  is  apprehended,  as  actu- 
ally one ;  considered  as  an  emtended  whole, 
it  is,  and  is  conceived,  potentially  many. 
Body  being  thus  necessarily  known,  if  not 
as  already  divided,  still  as  always  capable 
of  division.  Divisibility  or  Number  is  thus 
likewise,  in  a  second  respect,  a  primary 
attribute  of  matter.  (  See  pp.  829  a,  837 a.) 


ii. — Body  (multo  rai^us  this  or  that 
body)  is  not  infinitely  extended.  Each 
body  must  therefore  have  a  certain  finite 
extension,  which  by  comparison  with  that 
of  other  bodies  must  be  less,  or  greater, 
or  equal ;  in  other  words,  it  must  by  rela- 
tion have  a  certain  Size,  Bulk,  or  Magni- 
tude; and  this,  again,  as  estimated  both 
!a)  by  the  quantity  of  space  occupied,  and 
b)  by  the  quantity  of  matter  occupying, 
affords  likewise  the  relative  attributes  of 
Dense  and  Rare. 

iii. — Finally,  bodies,  as  not  infinitely  ex- 
tended, have,  consequently,  their  exten- 
sion  bounded.  But  boundieid  extension  ia 
necessarily  of  a  certain  Shape  or  Figure, 

B. — The  negative  notion — the  impossi* 
bility  of  conceiving  the  compression  of 
body  from  an  extended  to  an  unextended, 
its  elimination  out  of  space— affords  the 
positive  notion  of  an  insuperable  power  in 
body  of  resisting  such  compression  or 
elimination.  This  force,  which,  as  abso- 
lute, is  a  conception  of  the  understanding, 
not  an  apprehension  through  sense,  has 
received  no  precise  and  unambiguous  name; 
for  Solidity,  even  with  the  epithet  Physi- 
cal, and  Impenetrability  and  Fartreity  are 
vague  and  equivocal. — (See  p.  837  b,  note 
t* )  We  might  call  it,  as  I  have  said. 
Ultimate  or  Absolute  Incompreseibility, 
It  would  be  better,  however,  to  have  a 
positive  expression  to  denote  a  positive 
notion,  and  we  might  accordingly  adopt, 
as  a  technical  term,  Autantitypy,  This  is 
preferable  to  Antitypy  (Amnvma,)  a 
word  in  Greek  appUed  not  only  to  this 
absolute  and  essential  resistance  of  matter, 
qua  matter,  but  also  to  the  relative  and 
accidental  resistances  from  cohesion,  in- 
ertia, and  gravity. 

II. — The  other  most  general  attribute 
of  matter — that  of  being  contained  in 
I  space — in  like  manner  affords,  by  explica- 
tion, an  absolute  and  a  relative  attribute : 
viz.,  (A)  the  Mobility,  that  is  the  possible 
motion,  and,  consequently,  the  possible 
rest,  of  a  body;  and  (B)  the  Situation, 
Position,  Ubication,  that  is,  the  local  cor- 
relation of  bodies  in  space.     For 

A. — Space  being  conceived  as  infinite, 
(or  ratlier  being  inconceivable  as  not  in- 
finite,) and  the  place  occupied  by  body  as 
finite,  body  in  general,  and,  of  course, 
each  body  in  particular,  is  conceived 
capable  either  of  remaining  in  the  place 
it  now  holds,  or  jof  being  translated  from 
that  to  any  then  tmoccupied  part  of  space. 
And 

B. — As  every  part  of  space,  i.e.,  every 
potential  place,  holds  a  certain  poation 
reUtive  to  every  other,  so,  consequently, 
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must  bodies,  in  so  far  as  they  are  all  con-  | 
tained  in  space,  and  as  each  occupies,  at 
one  time,  one  determinate  place. 

To  recapitulate : — The  necessary  con- 
stituents of  our  notion  of  Matter,  the 
Primary  Qualities  of  Body,  are  thus  all 
evolved  from  the  two  catholic  conditions 
of  matter — (I.)  the  occupying  space,  and 
(II.)  the  being  contained  in  space.  Of 
these  the  former  affords  (A)  Trinal  Ex- 
tendon,  explicated  again  into  (i.)  Divisi- 
bUUy,  (ii.)  Size,  containing  under  it 
Density  or  Rarity,  (iii.)  Figure  ;  and  (B) 
Ultimate  Incompressibtlity  :  while  the  lat- 
ter gives  (A)  Mobility;  and  (B)  Situation. 
Neglecting  subordination,  we  have  thus 
eight  proximate  attributes ;  1,  Extension ; 
2,  Divisibility;  3,  Size;  4,  Density,  or 
Rarity;  5,  Figure;  6,  Incompressibility 
absolute ;  7,  Mobility ;  8,  Situation. 

The  primary  qualities  of  matter  thus 
develope  themselves  with  rigid  necessity 
out  of  the  simple  datum  of — substance  oc- 
eupying  space.  In  a  certun  sort,  and  by 
contrast  to  the  others,  they  are,  there- 
fore, notions  a  priori,  and  to  be  vieWfed, 
pro  tanto,  as  products  of  the  understand. 
Ing.  The  others,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
manifestly  impossible  to  deduce,  i.e.,  to 
evolve  out  of  such  a  given  notion.  They 
must  be  induced,  i.e.,  generalized  from 
experience ;  are,  therefore,  in  strict  pro- 
priety, notions  a  posteriori,  and,  in  the 
last  resort,  mere  products  of  sense.  The 
following  may  be  given  as  consummative 
results  of  such  induction  in  the  esta- 
blishment  of  the  two  classes  of  the  Se- 
cundo-primary  and  Secondary  Qualities. 

Induction  of  the  Class  of  SecundO' 
primary  Qualities.  —  This  terminates  in 
the  following  conclusions. — These  quali- 
ties are  modifications,  but  contingent  mo- 
difications, of  the  Primary.  They  sup- 
pose the  Primary ;  the  Primary  do  not 
suppose  them.  They  have  all  relation  to 
space,  and  motion  in  space ;  and  are  all 
contained  under  the  category  of  Resist- 
ance or  Pressure.  For  thoy  are  all 
only  various  forms  of  a  relative  or  supe- 
rable  resistance  to  displacement,  which, 
we  learn  by  experience,  bodies  oppose  to 
other  bodies,  and,  among  these,  to  our 
organism  moving  through  space ; — a  re- 
sistanqe  similar  in  kind  (and  therefore 
clearly  conceived)  to  that  absolute  or  in- 
superable rodistance,  which  we  are  compel- 
led, independently  of  experience,  to  think 
that  every  part  of  matter  would  oppose  to 
any  attempt  to  deprive  it  of  its  space,  by 
compressing  it  into  an  inextended. 

In  so  far,  therefore,  as  they  suppose  the 
primary,  which  are  necossiry,  ^hile  they 


themselves  are  only  accidental,  they  ex- 
hibit, on  the  one  side,  what  may  be  called 
a  quasi  primary  quality  ;  and,  in  this  re- 
spect,  they  are  to  be  recognised  as  per- 
cepts, not  sensations,  as  'objective  affec- 
tions of  things,  and  not  as  subjective 
affections  of  us.  But,  on  the  other  side, 
this  objective  element  is  always  found  ac- 
companied  by  a  secondary  quality  or  sen- 
sorial passion.  The  Secundo-primary 
qualities  have  thus  always  two  phases, 
both  immediately  apprehended.  On  their 
Primary  or  objective  phasis  they  mani- 
fest  themselves  as  degrees  of  resistance 
opposed  to  our  locomotive  energy;  on 
their  secondary  or  subjective  phasis,  as 
modes  of  resistance  or  pressure  affecting 
our  sentient  organism.  Thus  standing  be- 
tween, and,  in  a  certain  sort,  made  up  of 
the  two  classes  of  Primary  and  Secon- 
dary qualities,  to  neither  of  which,  how- 
ever, can  they  be  reduced ;  this  their 
parti;:  common,  partly  peculiar  nature, 
vindicates  to  them  the  dignity  of  a  class 
apart  from  both  the  others,  and  this 
under  the  appropriate  appellation  of  the 
Secundo-primary  qualities. 

They  aidmit  of  a  classification  from  two 
different  points  of  view.  They  may  be 
physically,  they  may  be  psychologically, 
distributed. — Considered  pAynca//y,  or  in 
an  objective  relation,  they  are  to  bo  re- 
duced to  classes  corresponding  to  the 
different  sources  in  external  nature  from 
which  the  resistance  or  pressure  springs. 
And  these  sources  are,  in  all,  three: — 
(I.)  that  of  Co-attraction;  (II.)  that  of 
Repulsion;  (III.)  that  of  Jnerfta. 

I. — Of  the  resistance  of  Co-attraction 
there  may  bo  distinguished,  on  the  same 
objective  principle, two  subaltern  genera; 
to  wit  (A)  that  of  Gravity,  or  the  co-at- 
traction  of  the  particles  of  body  in  gene- 
ral; and  (B)  that  of  Cohesion,  or  the 
co-attraction  of  the  particles  of  thiit  and 
that  body  in  particular. 

A. —  The  resistance  of  Gravity  or 
Weight  according  to  its  degree,  (which, 
again,  is  in  proportion  to  the  Bulk  and 
Density  of  ponderable  matter,)  affords, 
under  it,  the  relative  qualities  of  Heavy 
and  Light  (absolute  and  specific.) 

B. — The  resistance  of  Cohesion  (using 
that  term  in  its  roost  unexclusive  univer- 
sality) contains  many  species  and  counter- 
species.  Without  proposing  an  exhaus- 
tive, or  accurately  subordinated,  list ; — of 
these  there  may  be  enumerated,  (i.)  the 
Hard  and  Soft;  (ii.)  tho  Firm  (Fixed, 
Stable,  Concrete,  Solid,)  and  Fluid 
(Liquid,)  the  Fluid  being  again  subdivided 
into   the    Thick   and    77<i«  ;    (iii.)    tho 
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Viscid  and  Friable  ;  with  (iv.)  the  Tough 
and  Brittle  (Imiptile  and  Ruptile)  ;  (v.) 
the  Rigid  and  Flexible  ;  (vi.)  the  Fissile 
and  Infissile ;  (vii.)  the  DuctiU  and  In- 
ductile (Extensible  and  Inextcnsiblc)  ; 
(viii.)  the  Rectractile  and  Irretractile 
(Clastic  and  Inelastic) ;  (ix.)  (combined 
with  Figure)  the  Rough  and  Smooth : 
(x.)  the  Slippery  and  Tenacious. 

II. — The  resistance  from  Repulsion  is 
divided  into  the  counter  qualities  of  (A.) 
the  (relatively)  Compressible  and  Incom- 
pressible \  (B.)  the  Resilient  and  Irresi- 
lient  (Elastic  and  Inelastic.) 

III.  —  The  resistance  from  Inertia 
(combined  with  Bulk  and  Cohesion)  com- 
prises the  counter  qualities  of  the  (rela- 
tively) Moveable  and  Immoveable, 

There  are  thus,  at  least,  fifteen  pairs 
of  counter  attributes  which  we  may  refer 
to  the  Secundo-primary  Qualities  of 
Body  ; — all  obtained  by  the  division  and 
subdivision  of  the  resisting  forces  of  mat 
ter,  considered  in  an  objective  or  physical 
point  of  view.  ^Compare  Aristotle, 
Meteor.  L.  iv.,  c.  8.) 

Considered  psychologically,  or  in  a  subjec- 
tive relation,  they  are  to  be  discriminated, 
under  the  genus  of  the  relatively  Resist- 
^^9>  (I*)  according  to  the  degree  in  which 
the  resisting  force  might  counteract  our 
locomotive  faculty  or  muscular  force ; 
and,  (II.)  according  to  the  mode  in  which 
it  might  affect  our  capacity  of  feeling  or 
sentient  organism.  Of  these  species,  the 
former  would  contain  under  it  the  grada- 
tions of  the  quasi-primary  quality,  the 
ktter  the  varieties  of  the  secondary  qua- 
lity— these  constituting  the  two  elements 
of  which,  in  combination,  every  Secundo- 
primary  quality  is  made  up.  As,  how- 
ever, language  does  not  afford  us  terms 
by  which  these  divisions  and  subdivisions 
can  be  unambiguously  marked,  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  carry  out  the  distribution, 
which  is  otherwise  sufficiently  obvious,  in 
detail.—  -So  much  for  the  induction  of  the 
Secundo-primary  qualities. 

But  it  has  sometimes  been  said  of  the 
Secundo-primary  qualities  as  of  the  Pri- 
mary, that  they  are  necessary  characters 
in  our  notion  of  body  ;  and  this  has  more 
particularly  been  asserted  of  Gravity, 
Cohesion,  and  Inertia.  This  doctrine, 
though  never  brought  to  proof,  and  never, 
1  believe,  even  deliberately  maintained, 
it  is,  however,  necessary  to  show,  is  wholly 
destitute  of  foundation. 

That  Gravity,  Cohesion,  Inertia,  and 
Repulsion,  in  their  various  modifications, 
are  not  conceived  by  as  as  necessary  pro- 
perties of  matter,  and  that  the  resistances 


through  which  they  are  manifested  do 
not  therefore,  psychologically,  constitute 
any  primary  quality  of  body; — this  is 
evident,  1*^,  from  the  historical  fact  of 
the  wavering  and  confliction  of  philoso- 
phical opinion,  in  regard  to  the  nature  of 
these  properties ;  and.  2**,  from  the  re- 
sponse afforded  to  the  question  by  our 
individual  consciousness.  These  in  their 
order : — 

1.  —  The  vacillation  of  philosophical 
opinion  may  be  shown  under  two  heads ; 
to  wit,  from  the  Psychological,  and  from 
the  Physical,  point  of  view. 

As  to  the  Psychological  point  ofvieWf 
the  ambiguous,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
unessential,  character  of  these  qualitiesy 
is  shown  by  the  variation  of  philosophers 
in  regard  to  which  of  the  two  classes  of 
Primary  or  Secondary  they  would  refer 
them ;  for  the  opinion,  that  philosophers 
are  in  this  at  one,  is  an  error  arising  from 
the  perfunctory  manner  in  which  this 
whole  subject  has  hitherto  been  treated. 
Many  philosophers  in  their  schemes  of 
classification,  as  Galileo,  Boyle,  I^  Clerc, 
overlook,  or  at  least  omit  to  enumerate 
these  qualities.  In  point  of  fact,  how- 
ever, they  undoubtedly  regarded  them  as 
Sensible,  and  therefore,  as  we  shall  see,  as 
S  condary,  qualities.  The  great  majority 
of  philosophers  avowedly  consider  them  as 
secondary.  This  is  done,  implicitly  or 
explicitly,  by  Aristotle  and  the  Aristote- 
lians, by  Galen,  by  Descartes*  and  his 
school,  by  I«ocke,f  by  Purchot,  &c. ;  for 
these  philosophers  refer  Hardness,  Soft- 
ness, Roughness,  Smoothness,  and  the 
like,  to  the  Tactile  qualities — the  sensible 
qualities  of  Touch;  while  they  identify 
the  sensible  qualities  in  general,  that  is, 
the  sensations  proper  of  the  several  senses, 
with  the  class  of  Secondary,  the  percepts 


•  Sm,  t>«8ideB  what  is  said  under  Dea. 
cartes.  No.  9,  Regis,  Phys.  L.  viii.  P.  ii.,  ch. 
2.  Spinosay  Frlne.  I*Lllo8.  Cartes.  P.  ii.,  Leni. 
2,pr.l. 

4  Compare  Essay  B.  il.,  c  3,  $  1,  and  e.  4, 
§  4,  and  c.  8,  §§  14,  23;  with  Lee's  Notes  B. 
IL,  c.  8,  §  4,  p.  66.  Looking  superflcially  at 
certain  casual  ambiguities  of  Locke's  language, 
vc  may,  with  Kamea,  Reid,  and  philosophers 
in  general,  suppose  him  to  have  referred  the 
qualities  in  question  to  the  class  of  Primary. 
Looking  more  closely,  we  may  hold  him  to 
have  omitted  them  altegether,  as  Inadvertent, 
ly  stated  at  p.  841  b.  But,  looking  critically 
to  the  whole  analogy  of  the  places  now  quoted, 
and,  in  particular,  considering  the  import  of 
the  term  **  sensible  qualities,"  as  then  in  or. 
dinary  use,  we  can  have  no  doubt  that,  like 
the  Poripatotics  and  Descartes,  he  viewed 
tiAm  as  pertaining  to  the  class  ef  Secondary. 
3a 
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eommon  to  more  than  a  single  sensei  with 
the  class  of  Primary,  qualities.  In  this 
Aristotle,  indeed,  is  found  not  always  in 
imison  with  himself ;  or  rather,  at  differ- 
ent times  he  riews  as  proximate  the  dif- 
ferent phases  presented  by  the  qualities 
in  question.  For  though  in  general  he 
regards  the  Rough  and  the  Smooth  as 
sensations  proper  to  Touch,  (De  Gen.  ct 
Corr.  ii.  2,  et  alibi,)  on  one  occasion  he 
reduces  these  to  the  class  of  common 
percepts,  as  modifications  of  Figure.  (De 
Sensu  et  Sensili,  c.  4.)  Recently,  how- 
ever, without  suspecting  their  conflictiou 
with  the  older  authorities,  nay,  oren  in 
pnrofessed  conformity  with  the  doctrine  of 
Desotrtes  and  Locke,  psychologists  hare, 
with  singular  unanimity,  concurred  in  con- 
sidering the  qualities  in  question  as  Pri- 
mary. For  to  say  nothing  of  the  ano- 
malous and  earlier  statements  of  De  La 
Forge  and  Dn  Hamel,  (Nos.  13, 14,)  and 
passing  orer,  as  hardly  of  psychological 
import,  the  opinion  of  Cotes,  (Praef.  ad 
Newtoni  Princ.  ed.  2,)  this  has  been  done 
by  Kames,  Reid,  Fergusson,  Stewart,  and 
Royer  Collard—philosophers  who  may  be 
regarded  as  the  authors  or  principal  re- 
presentatives of  the  doctrine  now  pre- 
valent among  those  by  whom  the  distinc- 
tion is  admitted. 

Jjooking,  therefore,  under  the  surface 
at  the  state  of  psychological  opinion,  no 
presumption,  assuredly,  can  be  drawn  from 
the  hannony  of  philosophers  against  the 
establishment  of  a  class  of  qualities  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  Primary  and  Secon- 
dary. On  the  contrary,  the  discrepancy 
of  metaphysicians  not  only  with  each 
other,  but  of  the  greatest  even  with  them- 
selves, as  to  which  of  these  two  classes 
the  qualities  I  call  Secundo-primary  should 
be  referred,  does,  in  fact,  afford  a  strong 
preliminary  probability  that  these  qualities 
can  with  propriety  be  reduced  to  neither ; 
themselves,  in  fact,  constituting  a  peculiar 
class,  distinct  from  each,  though  interme- 
diate between  both. 

As  to  the  Physical  point  of  view,  I  shall 
exhibit  in  detail  the  variation  of  opinion 
in  relation  to  the  several  classes  of  those 
qualities  which  this  point  of  view  affords. 

a. — Oravittf.  In  regard  to  weight,  this, 
■o  far  from  being  universally  admitted, 
from  the  necessity  of  its  conception,  to  be 
an  essential  attribute  of  body,  philoso- 
phers, ancient  and  modern,  very  generally 
disallow  all  matter  to  be  heavy  ;  and 
many  have  even  dogmatically  asserted  to 
certain  kinds  of  matter  a  positive  levity. 
This  last  was  done  by  Aristotle,  and  his 
Greel^  Arabian, and  Latin  followers;  f.e., 


by  the  philosophic  world  in  general  for 
nearly  two  thousand  years.  At  a  recent 
period,  the  same  doctrine  was  maintained, 
as  actually  true,  by  Oren  and  other  ad- 
vocates of  the  hypothesis  of  Phlogiston, 
among  many  more  who  allowed  its  truth 
as  possible;  and  Newton  had  previously 
found  it  necessary  to  clothe  his  universal 
ssther  with  a  quality  of  negative  gravity, 
(or  positive  lightness,)  in  order  to  enable 
him  hypothetically  to  account  for  the 
phsenomenon  of  positive  gravity  in  other 
matter. 

Of  Gravity,  some,  indeed,  have  held  the 
cause  to  be  internal  and  essential  to  mat- 
ter. Of  these  we  have  the  ancient  ato- 
mists,  (Democritus,  Leucippus,  Epicurus, 
&c.,)  with  Plato  and  a  few  individual 
Aristotelians,  as  Strato  and  Themistius ; 
and  in  modem  times  a  section  of  the 
Newtonians,  as  Cotes,  Freind,  Keill,  with 
Bosoovich,  Kant,  Kames,  Schelling,  and 
Hegel.  But  though  holding  (physically) 
weight  to  be,  de  facto,  an  essential  pro- 
perty of  matter,  these  philosophers  were 
far  from  holding  (psychologically)  the 
character  of  weight  to  be  an  essential 
constituent  of  the  notion  of  matter.  Kant, 
for  example,  when  speaking  psychologi- 
cally, asserts  that  weight  is  only  a  syn« 
thetic  predicate  which  experience  enables 
us  to  add  on  to  our  prior  notion  of  body, 
(Cr.  d.  r.  Vern.  p.  12,  ed.  2. — Proleg. 
§  2,  p.  25,  ed.  1.)  ;  whereas,  when  speak- 
ing physically,  he  contends  that  weight 
is  an  universal  attribute  of  matter,  as 
a  necessary  condition  of  its  existence, 
(Met.  Anfangsgr.  d.  Naturwiss.  p.  71, 
ed.2.) 

But  the  latter  opinion — that  weight  is 
only,  in  reality,  as  in  thought,  an  accident 
of  body — ^is  that  adopted  by  the  immense 
majority,  not  only  of  philosophers  but  of 
natural  philosophers.  Under  various  mo- 
difications, however;  some,  for  example, 
holding  the  external  cause  of  gravity  to 
be  physical,  others  to  be  hyperphysical. 
Neglecting  subordinate  distinctions,  to 
this  class  belong  Anaxagoras,  Democri- 
tus, Melissus,  Diogenes  of  ApoUonia, 
Aristotle  and  his  school,  Algazel,  Avi- 
cembron,  Copernicus,  Bruno,  Kepplcr, 
Gilbert,  Berigardus,  Digby,  Torricelliy 
Descartes,  Gassendi,  Lana,  Kircher,  An- 
dala,  Malebranchc,  Rohault,  De  Guericke, 
Perrault,  H.  More,  Cudworth,  Du  Hamel, 
Huygens,  Sturmius,  Hooke,  Is.  Vossius, 
Newton,  S.  Clarke,  Halley,  LeibnitSy 
Saurin,  Wolf,  Mueller,  Bilfinger,  the  Ber- 
noullis  James  and  John,  Canz,  Hamber- 
gor,  Varignon,  Villemot,  Fatio,  Euler, 
Baxter,    Colden,    Saussure,    I^e    Sage^ 
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L'Huillieis  Provost,  Do  l.ucr,  Monboddo, 
Horsley,  Drummond,  Playfair,  Blair,  &c. 
In  particular,  this  doctrine  is  often  and 
anxiously  inculcated  by  Nt?wton  — who 
seems,  indeed,  to  have  sometimes  inclined 
even  to  an  immaterial  cause ;  but  this 
more  especially  after  his  follower.  Cotes, 
had  ventured  to  announce  an  ada  *sion  to 
the  counter  theory,  in  his  preface  to  the 
second  edition  of  the '  Principia,*  which  he 
procured  in  1713.  See  Newton's  letter 
to  Boyle,  1678  —  T^etters,  second  and 
third,  to  Bentley,  1693; — Principia,  L. 
i.  c.  5.  L.  iii.  re^.  3,  alibi; — in  particu- 
lar. Optics,  ed.  1717,  B.  iii.  Qu.  21. 

b.  —  Cohesion,  comprehending  under 
that  term  not  only  Cohesion  proper,  but 
all  the  specific  forces,  (Adhesion,  CapiU 
larity,  Chemical  Affinity,  &c.,)  by  which 
the  particles  of  individual  bodies  tend  to 
approach,  and  to  maintain  themselves  iu 
union — Cohesion  is  even  less  than  Gra- 
vity, than  the  force  by  which  matter  in 
general  attracts  matter,  a  character  essen- 
tial to  our  notion  of  body.  Upon  Gravity, 
indeed,  a  majority  of  the  earlier  Newton- 
ians maintained  Cohesion,  in  some  inex- 
plicable manner,  to  depend ;  and  the  other 
hypotheses  of  an  external  agency,  all  pro- 
coed  upon  the  supposition  that  it  is  merely 
an  accident  of  matter.  Cohesion,  the 
cause  of  which  Locke  wisely  regarded  as 
inconceivable,  Descartes  attempted  to  ex- 
plain by  the  quiescence  of  the  adjoining 
molecules  ;  Malebranche,  (as  an  occa- 
sional cause,)  by  the  agitation  of  a  per- 
vading invisible  matter;  Stair,  by  the 
pressure  (whence,  he  does  not  state)  of 
the  physical  points,  his  supposed  consti- 
tuents of  body,  to  a  common  centre ; 
and  James  Bernoulli,  by  the  pressure  of  a 
circumambient  fluid, — an  hypothesis  te 
which  Newton  likewise  seems  to  have  in- 
clined :  while  a  host  of  others,  following 
Algazeland  Aviccmbron,  Biel  and  D' Ailly, 
spurned  all  mechanical  media,  these  being 
themselves  equally  inexplicable  as  the 
phsenomenon  in  question,  and  resorted  to 
the  immediate  agency  of  an  immaterial 
principle.  The  psychologists,  therefore, 
who  (probably  from  confounding  hard- 
ness with  solidity,  solidity  with  impene- 
trability) have  carried  up  the  resistance 
of  cohesion  into  the  class  of  primary 
qaalities,  find  but  little  countenance  for 
their  procedure,  even  among  the  crude 
precedents  of  physical  speculatioD. 

c. —  Fif  InerticB.  But  if,  on  the  ground 
of  philosophical  agreement.  Gravity  and 
Cohesion  are  not  to  bo  regarded  as  pri- 
mary qualities  of  matter;  this  dignity  is 
even  less  to  bo  accorded  to  that  force  bv 


which  bodies  resist  any  change  of  state, 
whether  that  bo  one  of  quiescence  or  of 
motion.  This,  variously  known  under  the 
names  of  Vis  Inortire,  Inertia,  Vis  Insita 
Resi.stcntiie,  Resistentia  Passiva,  &c.,  was, 
indecHl,  if  not  first  noticed,  only  first  gene- 
ralized at  a  comparatively  recent  period — 
to  wit,  by  Keppler ;  while  the  subsequent 
controversies  in  regard  to  its  nature  and 
comprehension,  equally  concur  in  showing 
that  there  is  no  necessity  for  thinking  it 
as  an  essential  attribute  of  matter.  The 
Cartesians,  among  others,  viewed  it  as  a 
quality  not  only  derivative  but  contingent ; 
and  even  those  Newtonians  who,  in  oppo- 
sition to  Newton,  raised  Gravity  to  the 
rank  of  a  primary  quality,  did  not,  how. 
ever,  vent.ure  to  include  inertia  under  the 
same  category.  (See  Cotes *s  Preface  to 
the  second  edition  of  the  Principia.) 
Leibnitz,  followed,  among  others,  by 
Wolf,  divided  this  force  into  two ; — dis- 
criminating the  vis  activa  or  matrix,  from 
the  vis  passiva  or  inerticB.  The  former 
they  held  not  to  be  naturally  inherent  in, 
but  only  supernaturally  impressed  on, 
matter.  Without  reference  to  Leibnitz, 
a  similar  distinction  was  taken  by  D*Alem> 
bert,  in  which  he  is  followed  by  Destutt 
de  Tracy ;  a  distinction,  as  we  have  seen, 
which  also  found  favour  with  Lord  Karnes, 
who  in  this,  however,  stands  alone,  among 
metaphysicians,  that  he  places  both  his 
vis  inertias  and  ins  incita  among  tho  pri- 
mary qualities  of  body. 

Finally,  Physical  speculators,  in  gene- 
ral, distinguish  Inertia  and  Weight,  as 
powers,  though  proportional,  still  distinct. 
Many,  however,  following  Wiedeburg, 
view  tho  former  as  only  a  modification  or 
phasis  of  the  latter. 

d. — Repulsion,  meaning  by  that  term 
more  than  the  resistance  of  impenetrabi- 
lity, gravity,  cohesion,  or  inertia,  has,  least 
of  all,  authority  to  plead  in  favour  of  its 
pretension  to  the  dignity  of  a  primary 
quality.  The  dynamical  theories  of  mat- 
ter, indeed,  view  Attraction  and  Repulsion 
not  merely  as  fundamental  qualities,  but 
even  as  its  generic  forces ;  but  tho  ground 
of  this  is  the  necessity  of  the  hypothesis, 
not  the  necessity  of  thought. 

2. — But  the  voice  of  our  individual 
consciousness  is  a  more  direct  and  cogent 
evidence  than  the  history  of  foreign  opi- 
nion ; — and  this  is  still  less  favourable  to 
the  chum  in  question.  The  only  resist- 
ance  which  we  think  as  necessary  to  the 
conception  of  body,  is  a  resistance  to  tho 
occupation  of  a  body's  s[)ace — the  resist- 
ance  of  ultimate  incompressibility.  The 
others,  with  their  causes,  we  think  only 
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as  contingent,  because,  one  and  all  of  them 
we  can  easily  annihilate  in  thought. 

lUpuUion  (to  take  them  backwards) — 
a  resistance  to  the  approximation  and 
contact  of  other  matter — we  come  only 
by  a  late  and  learned  experience  to  view 
as  an  attribute  of  body,  and  of  the  elc. 
ments  of  body ;  nay,  so  far  is  it  from  being 
a  character  essential  in  our  notion  of  mat- 
ter, it  remains,  as  apparently  an  actio  in 
dittanSt  even  when  forced  upon  us  as  a  fact, 
still  inconceivable  as  a  possibility.  Ac- 
cordingly, by  no  philosopher  has  the  re- 
sistance of  Repulsion  been  psychologi- 
cally regarded  as  among  the  primary 
qualities. 

Nor  has  Inertia  a  greatly  higher  claim 
to  this  distinction.  There  is  no  impossi- 
bility, there  is  little  difficulty,  in  imagin- 
ing a  thing,  occupying  space,  and  there- 
fore a  body  ;  and  yet,  without  attraction 
or  repulsion  for  any  other  body,  and 
wholly  indifferent  to  this  or  that  position, 
in  space,  to  motion  and  to  rest;  opposing, 
therefore,  no  resistance  to  any  displacing 
power.  Such  imagination  is  opposed  to 
experience,  and  consequently  to  our  ac- 
quired habitudes  of  conceiving  body ;  but 
it  is  not  opposed  to  the  necessary  condi- 
tions of  that  concept  itself. 

It  was  on  this  psychological  ground 
that  Descartes  reduced  inertia  to  a  mere 
accident  of  extension.  Physically  rea- 
soning, Descartes  may  not  perhaps  be 
right;  but  Kames  is  certainly,  as  he  is 
singularly,  wrong,  in  psychologically  re- 
cognizing Inertia  as  a  primary  attribute 
of  body. 

Of  the  two  attractions,  Colierion  is  not 
constituent  of  the  notion  of  what  occu- 
pies, or  is  trinally  extended  in,  space. 
This  notion  involves  only  the  supposition 
of  parts  out  of  parts ;  and  although  what 
(ills  an  uninterrupted  portion  of  space,  is, 
pro  tanto,  considered  by  us  as  one  thing ; 
the  unity  which  the  parts  of  this  obtain  in 
thought,  is  not  the  internal  unity  of  co- 
hesion, but  tho  external  unity  of  conti- 
nuity or  juxtaposition.  Under  the  notion 
of  repletion  of  space,  a  rock  has  not  iu 
f  bought  a  higher  unity  than  a  pile  of  sand. 
Cohesion,  consequently,  is  not,  in  a  psy- 
chological view,  an  essential  attribute  of 
body.  [In  saying  this,  I  may  notice 
parenthetically,  that  I  speak  of  cohesion 
only  as  between  the  ultimate  elements  of 
body,  whatever  these  may  be  ;  and  fortu- 
nately our  present  discussion  does  not 
require  us  to  go  higher,  that  is  to  regard 
cohesion  in  reference  to  our  conception  of 
those  considered  in  themselves.  In  form- 
ing to  ourselves  such  concept,  two  counter 


inconceivabilities  present  themselves  ;^- 
inconccivabilities  from  the  one  or  other  of 
which,  as  speculators  have  recoiled,  they 
have  embraced  one  or  other  of  the  counter 
theories  of  Atomism  and  Dynamism.] 
But  if  cohesion  be  not  thought  as  an 
essential  attribute  of  body,  Kames,  Reid, 
Fergusson,  Stewart,  Royer  Collard,  and 
other  recent  philosophers,  were  wrong  to 
introduce  the  degrees  of  cohesive  resist- 
ance among  the  primary  qualities ;  either 
avowedly,  under  the  explicit  titles  of  the 
Hard,  the  Soft,  &c.,  or  covertly,  under 
the  ambiguous  head  of  Solidity.  But 
though  I^cke  did  not,  as  they  believr^ 
precede  them  in  this  doctrine,  his  lan- 
guage, to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  ungrnarded 
and  inaccurate.  For  he  employs  cohesion 
SLtid  continuity  VA  convertible  terms;  and 
states,  without  the  requisite  qualification, 
that  'upon  the  solidity  [to  him  the  im- 

Ecnetrability  or  ultimato  incompressibi- 
ty]  of  bodies  depend  their  mutual  im- 
pulse, resistance  and  protrusion.*  (ii.  4, 
6.) 

As  to  Weight, — we  have  from  our  ear- 
liest experience  been  accustomed  to  find 
all  tangible  bodies  in  a  state  of  gravita- 
tion;  and,  by  tho  providence  of  nature, 
the  child  lu»,  even  anteriorly  to  expe- 
rience, an  instinctive  anticipation  of  this 
law  in  relation  to  his  own.  This  has 
g^ven  weight  an  advantage  over  the 
other  qualities  of  the  same  class ;  and  it 
is  probably  through  these  influences,  that 
certain  philosophers  have  been  disposed  to 
regard  gravity,  as,  physically  and  psy- 
chologically, a  primary  quality  of  matter. 
But  instinct  and  consuetude  notwith- 
standing,  wo  find  no  difficulty  in  imagin- 
ing the  general  co-attraction  of  matter  to 
bo  annihilated ;  nay,  not  only  annihilated, 
but  reversed.  For  as  attraction  and  re- 
pulsion seem  equally  actiones  in  distans,  it 
IS  not  more  difficult  to  realize  to  our- 
selves the  notion  of  the  one,  than  the 
notion  of  the  other. 

In  reference  to  both  Cohesion  and 
Gravity,  I  may  notice,  that  though  it  is 
only  by  experience  we  come  to  attributeau 
internal  unity  to  ought  continuously  ex- 
tended, that  is,  consider  it  as  a  system  or 
constituted  whole ;  still,  in  so  far  as  wo 
do  so  consider  it,  we  think  the  parts  as  held 
together  by  a  certain  force,  and  the  whole, 
therefore,  as  endowed  with  a  power  of 
resisting  their  distraction.  It  is,  indeed, 
only  by  finding  that  a  material  continuity 
resists  (Kstraction,  that  we  view  it  tm 
more  than  a  fortuitous  aggregation  of 
many  bodies,  that  is,  as  a  single  body. 
The     material    universe,    for    example. 
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though  not  defaotooontiiiuously  extended, 
we  consider  as  one  system,  in  so  fari  but 
only  in  so  far,  as  we  find  all  bodies  tend- 
intr  top^ether  by  reciprocal  attraction. 
But  here  I  may  add,  that  though  a  love 
of  unity  may  bias  us,  there  is  no  necessity 
for  supposing  this  co-attraction  to  be  the 
effect  of  any  single  force.  It  may  be  the 
result  of  any  plurality  of  forces,  provided 
that  these  co-operate  in  due  subordina- 
tion. Thus  we  arc  not  constrained  to 
view  the  universe  of  matter  as  held  to- 
gether by  the  power  of  gravity  alone. 
For  though  gravity  be  recognized  as  the 
prime,  proximate,  and  most  pervading 
principle  of  co-attraction,  still,  until  the 
fact  be  proved,  we  are  not  required  to 
view  it  as  the  sole.  We  may  suppose  that 
a  certain  complement  of  parts  are  en- 
dowed with  weight ;  and  that  the  others, 
immediately  and  in  themselves  indifferent 
to  gravitation,  are  mediately  drawn  with- 
in its  sphere,  through  some  special  affinity 
or  attraction  subsisting  between  them  and 
the  bodies  immediately  subjected  to  its 
influence.  Let  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  x,  y, 
z,  represent  in  general  the  universe  of 
matter;  the  capital  letters  representing, 
in  particular,  the  kinds  of  matter  pos- 
sessed of,  the  minor  letters  representing 
the  kinds  of  matter  destitute  of,  weight. 
Of  themselves.  A,  B,  C  will,  therefore, 
gravitate ;  x,  y,  c  will  not.  But  if  x  have 
a  peculiar  affinity  for  A,  y  for  B,  and  e 
for  C;  X,  y,  z,  though  in  themselves 
weightless,  will,  through  their  correla- 
tion to  A,  B,  C,  come  mediately  under 
the  influence  of  gravitation,  and  enter 
along  with  their  relatives,  as  parts,  into 
the  whole  of  w^hich  gravity  is  the  proxi- 
mate bond  of  unity.  To  prove,  there- 
fore, a  priori,  or  on  any  general  principle 
whatever,  that  no  matter  is  destitute  of 
weight,  is  manifestly  impossible.  All 
matter  may  possibly  be  heavy ;  but  until 
experiment  can  decide,  by  showing,  in 
detail,  that  what  are  now  generally  re- 
garded as  imponderable  fluids,  are  either 
in  truth  ponderable  substances,  or  not 
substances  at  all,  we  have  no  data  on 
which  to  infer  more  than  a  conjectural 
affirmative  of  little  probability.  On  the 
dynamical  theories  of  matter,  the  at- 
tempts made  from  Boscovich  to  Ilegol 
to  demonstrate,  that  weight  is  a  catholic 
pro{)erty,  as  a  fundamental  condition,  of 
matter,  are  all  founded  on  petitory  pre- 
mises. This  is  justly  acknowledged  by 
Hegel  himself  of  the  Kantian  deduction, 
(Werke,  Vol.  vii.  P.  i.  §262)  ;  and,  were 
the  proof  of  psychological  concernment. 


the  same  might  no  less  justly  be  demon- 
strated of  his  own.* 

Induction  of  the  Secondary  QualitU$, 
—  Its  results  are  the  following. — The 
Secondary  as  manifested  to  us,  are  not, 

*  Since  writing  the  above,  I  am  indebted  to 
the  kindness  of  Mr  Whewell  fbr  his  *  I>emon. 
stration  that  all  Matter  Is  Heavy,'  published  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Cambridge  Philoso- 
phical  Society,  Vol.  vii..  Part  il. ;— an  author 
whoso  energy  and  talent  all  must  admire, 
even  while  convinced  the  least  by  the  cogency 
of  his  reasoning.  As  this  demonstration  pro- 
ceeds  not  on  a  more  physical  ground,  but  on 
the  ground  of  a  certain  logical  or  psychologi  ■ 
cal  law,  and  as  it  is  otherwise  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  whole  tenor  of  the  doctrine 
previously  maintained,  I  shall  briefly  consider 
it  in  its  general  bearing ; — ^which  Mr  Whowef 
thus  states,  afterwards  iilostroting  it  in  de- 
tail:— 

'  The  question  then  occurs,  whether  we  can, 
by  any  steps  of  reasoning,  point  out  an  incon- 
sistency in  the  conception  of  matter  without 
weight.  This  I  conceive  we  may  do,  and  this 
I  shsU  attempt  to  show. — The  general  mode  of 
stating  the  argument  is  this: — The  quantity 
of  matter  is  measured  by  those  sensible  pro- 
pertics  of  matter  [Weight  and  Inertia]  wliich 
undergo  quantitative  addition,  subtraction,  and 
division,  as  the  matter  is  added,  subtracted, 
and  divided.  The  quantity  of  matter  cannot 
be  known  in  any  other  way.  But  this  mode  of 
measuring  the  quantity  of  matter,  in  order  to 
be  true  at  all,  must  be  universally  true.  If  it 
were  only  partially  true,  the  limits  within 
which  it  is  to  be  applied  would  be  arbitrary; 
and,  therefore,  the  wh'le  procedure  would  be 
arbitrary,  and,  as  a  method  of  obtidning  philo- 
sophical truth,  altogether  futile.'  [But  this 
is  not  to  be  admitted.  '  Wo  must  suppose  the 
rule  to  be  universal.  If  any  bodies  have  weight 
all  bodies  must  liave  weight*] 

l^'.  This  reasoning  assumes  in  chief  that  we 
cannot  but  have  it  in  our  power,  by  soma 
means  or  other,  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of 
matter  as  a  physical  truth.  But  gratuitously. 
For  why  may  not  the  quantity  of  matter  be 
one  of  that  multitude  of  problems,  placed  be- 
yond the  reach,  not  of  human  curiosity,  but  of 
human  determination? 

2^.  But,  subordinate  to  the  assumption  thas 
some  measure  we  mutt  have,  the  reasoning  f^. 
ther  supposes  that  a  measure  of  the  weight  (and 
inertia)  is  the  ofdy  measure  we  eon  have  of  the 
quantity  of  matter.  But  is  even  this  cor- 
rect? We  may,  certainly,  attempt  to  esti- 
mate  the  quantity  of  matter  by  the  quantity  of 
Cieo,  at  least,  of  the  properties  of  matter;  to 
wit — a)  by  the  quantity  of  space  of  which  it  is 
found  to  resist  the  occupation;  and — ^b)  by  the 
quantity  of  weight  (and  Inertia),  which  It 
manifests.  We  need  not  enquire,  whether, 
were  these  measures  harmonious  in  result, 
I  they  would,  in  combination,  supply  a  compe- 
tent  criterion ;  for  they  are  at  variance ;  and, 
if  either,  one  must  bo  exclusively  selected. 
Of  the  two,  the  former,  indeed,  at  first  sight. 
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in  propriety,  qualities  of  Body  at  all.  As 
apprehended,  they  are  only  subjective 
affections,  and  belong  only  to  bodies  in  so 
far  as  these  are  supposed  furnished  with 
the  powers  capable  of  specifically  deter- 
mining the  various  parts  of  our  nervous 
apparatus  to  the  peculiar  action,  or  rather 
fiassion,  of  which  they  arc  susceptible; 
which  determined  action  or  passion  is  the 
quality  of  which  alone  we  are  immedi- 
ately cognisant,  the  external  concause  of 
that  internal  effect  remaining  to  percep- 
tion   altogether    unknown.      Thus,    the 


recommends  itself  as  the  alono  autbentic.  For 
the  quantity  of  matter  is,  on  all  hands,  ad- 
mitted  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  space  it  fills,  extension  being  necessarily 
thought  as  the  essential  property  of  body; 
whereas  it  is  not  wiiversnlly  admitted  that  the 
quantity  of  matter  is  in  proportion  to  its 
amount  of  weight  and  inertia;  these  being,  on 
the  contrary,  conceivable,  and  generally  con- 
ceived, as  adventitious  accidents,  and  not, 
therefore,  as  necessary  concomitants  of  mat- 
ter. — But,  then,  it  may  bo  competently  ob- 
jected,— The  cubical  extension  of  compressed 
bodies  cannot  be  taken  as  an  authentic  mea- 
sure  of  the  quantity  of  space  they  fill,  because 
we  are  not  assured  that  the  degree  of  com. 
pressing  force  which  we  can  actually  apply  is 
an  accurate  index  of  what  their  cubical  exten- 
sion would  be,  in  a  state  of  ultimate  or  closest 
compression.  But  though  this  objection  nmst 
be  admitted  to  invalidate  the  certainty  of  the 
more  direct  and  probable  criterion,  it  does 
not,  however,  leave  the  problem  to  bo  deter- 
mined by  the  other ;  against  which,  indeed,  it 
falls  to  be  no  less  effectually  retorted.  For  as 
little,  at  leaat,  can  we  be  assured  that  there  is  not 
t  either  separately,  or  in  combination  withgra- 
vitating  matter)  substance  occupying  space, 
and,  tlicrefore,  material,  bat  which,  being  des- 
titute of  weight,  is,  on  the  standard  of  pon- 
derability, precisely  as  if  it  did  not  exist. 
Tliis  supposition,  be  it  observed,  the  experi- 
ments of  Newton  and  Dossel  do  not  exclude. 
Kay,  more ;  there  are,  in  fact,  obtrudid  on  our 
observation  a  series  of  apparent  fluids,  (as 
Light  or  its  vehicle,  the  Calorific,  Eloctro-gul- 
vanic  and  Magnetic  agents,)  which,  in  our  pie- 
sent  state  of  knowle<ige,  we  can  neither,  on 
the  one  hand,  denude  of  the  character  of  sub- 
stance, nor,  on  the  other,  clothe  with  the 
attribute  of  weight. 

3^.  This  argument  finally  snpposes,  as  a  lo- 
gical canon,  that  a  presumption  from  analogy 
affords  a  criterion  of  truth,  subjectively  neces- 
sary, and  objectively  certain.  But  not  the 
former ;  for  however  inclined,  wo  are  never 
necessitated,  a  postorioii,  to  think,  that  bo- 
caase  M>fiitf  ar^,  therefot  c  all  the  constituents 
of  a  class  tnuiit  l»f,  the  subjects  of  a  predicate  a 
priori  contingent.  Not  the  latter  ;  for  though 
a  useful  stimulus  and  guidf  to  investigation, 
analogy  is,  by  itself,  a  very  doubtful  guarantee 
of  truth 


Secondary  qualities  (and  the  same  is  to 
be  said,  mutatis  mutandis,  of  the  Secundu- 
primary)  are,  considered  subjectively,  and 
considered  objectively,  affections  or  quali- 
ties of  things  diametncally  opposed  in 
nature — of  the  organic  and  inorganic,  of 
the  sentient  and  insentient,  of  mind  and 
matter:  and  though,  as  mutually  corre- 
lative, and  their  several  pairs  rarely  ob- 
taining  in  common  language  more  than  a 
single  name,  they  cannot  well  be  con- 
sidered, except  in  conjunction,  under  the 
some  category  or  general  class ;  still  their 
essential  contrast  of  character  must  be 
ever  carefully  borne  in  mind.  And  in 
speaking  of  these  qualities,  as  we  are  here 
chiefly  concerned  with  them  on  their  sub- 
jective side,  I  request  it  may  be  obserred, 
that  I  shall  employ  the  expression  Second^ 
ary  quaiitiet  to  denote  those  phaenomenal 
affections  determined  in  our  sentient  or- 
ganism by  the  agency  of  external  bodies, 
and  not,  unless  when  otherwise  stated, 
the  occult  powers  themselves  from  which 
that  agency  proceeds. 

Of  the  Secondary  qualities,  in  this  rela- 
tion, there  are  various  kinds ;  the  variety 
principally  depending  on  the  differences 
of  the  different  parts  of  our  nervous  ai>- 
paratus.  Such  are  the  proper  sensibles, 
the  idiopathic  affections  of  our  several 
organs  of  sense,  as  Colour,  Sound,  Flavour, 
Savour,  and  Tactual  sensation ;  such  are 
the  feelings  from  Heat,  Electricity,  Gal- 
vanism, kc. ;  nor  need  it  bo  added,  such 
are  the  muscular  and  cutaneous  sensations 
which  accompany  the  perception  of  the 
Secundo-primary  qualities.  Such,  though 
less  directly  the  result  of  foreign  causes, 
are  Titillation,  Sneezing,  Horripilation, 
Shuddering,  the  feeling  of  what  b  called 
Setting-the-teeth-on-edge,  &c.,  &c.;  such, 
in  fine,  arc  all  the  various  sensations  of 
bodily  pleasure  and  pain  determined  by 
the  action  of  external  stimuli. — So  much 
for  the  induction  of  the  Secondary  Quail- 
ties  in  a  subjective  relation. 

It  is  hero,  however,  requisite  to  add 

some  words  of  illustration AVhat   aro 

denominated  the  secondary  qualities  of 
body,  are,  I  have  said,  as  apprehende<l, 
not  qualities  of  body  at  all;  being  only 
idiopathic  affections  of  the  different  por- 
tions of  our  nervous  organism — affections 
which,  however  uniform  and  similar  in  us, 
may  be  determined  by  the  most  dissimilar 
and  multiform  causes  in  external  things. 
This  is  manifest  from  the  i)hysiology  of 
our  senses  and  their  appropriate  nerves. 
Without  entering  on  details,  it  is  suiBcient 
to   observp,   that  wo   are  endowed  vnXh 
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various  assort moDts  o^  nerves;  each  of 
those  being  astricted  to  certain  definite 
functions ;  and  each  exclusively  discharg- 
ing the  function  which  specially  belongs 
to  it.  Thus  there  are  nerves  of  feelingi 
(comprehending  under  that  term  the 
sensations  of  cutaneous  touch  and  feeling 
proper,  of  the  muscular  sense,  and  of  the 
vital  sense,  or  sensus  vagus,  in  all  its 
modifications,)  of  seeing,  of  hearing,  of 
smelling,  of  tasting,  &c. 

The  nerves  of  feeling  afford  us  sensa- 
tions to  which,  in  opposite  extremes,  we 
emphatically,  if  not  exclusively,  attribute 
the  qualities  of  pain  and  pleasure.  Acute 
pain — pain  from  laceration  may,  indeed, 
bo  said  to  belong  exclusively  to  these; 
for  the  nerves  appropriated  to  the  other 
and  more  determinate  senses,  are  like  the 
brain  in  this  respect  altogether  insensible, 
and  it  is  even  probable  that  the  pain  we 
experience  from  their  over-excitement  is 
dependent  on  the  nerves  of  feeling  with 
which  they  are  accompanied.  Now  pain 
and  pleasure  no  one  has  ever  attributed 
as  qualities  to  external  things :  feeling  has 
always  been  regarded  as  purely  subjective, 
and  it  has  been  universally  admitted  that 
its  affections,  indicating  only  certain  con- 
scious statesof  the  sentient  animal, afforded 
no  inference  even  to  definite  causes  of  its 
production  in  external  nature.  So  far 
there  is  no  dispute. 

The  case  may,  at  first  sight,  seein  dif- 
ferent with  regard  to  the  sensations  pro- 
per to  the  more  determinate  senses ;  but 
a  slight  consideration  may  suffice  to  satisfy 
us  that  these  are  no  less  subjective  than 
the  others; — as  is  indeed  indicated  in 
the  history  already  g^ven  of  the  distinction 
of  Primary  and  Secondary  qualities.  As, 
however,  of  a  more  definite  character, 
it  is  generally,  I  believe,  supposed  that 
those  senses,  though  they  may  not  pre- 
cisely convoy  material  qualities  from  ex- 
ternal existence  to  internal  knowledge, 
still  enable  us  at  least  to  infer  the  posses- 
sion by  bodies  of  certain  specific  powers, 
each  capable  exclusively  of  exciting  a 
certain  correlative  manifestation  in  us. 
But  even  this  is  according  greatly  too 
brge  a  share  in  the  total  sensitive 
effect  to  the  objective  concause.  The 
sensations  proper  to  the  several  senses 
depend,  for  the  distinctive  character  of 
tht'ir  manifestation,  on  the  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  the  action  of  their  several 
nerves ;  and  not,  as  is  commonly  sup- 
posed, on  the  exclusive  susceptibility  of 
these  nerves  for  certain  specific  stimuli. 
In  fact  every  the  most  different  stimulus 
(and  there  are  many  suoh,  both  extra  and 


intra-organic,  besides  the  one  viewed  as 
proper  to  the  sense,)  which  can  be  brought 
to  bear  on  each  several  nerve  of  sense, 
determines  that  nerve  only  to  its  one  pe- 
culiar sensation.  Thus  the  stimulus  bj 
the  external  agent  exclusively  denomi- 
nated Light,  though  the  more  common,  is 
not  the  only,  stimulus  which  excites  in  the 
visual  apparatus  the  subjective  affectioo 
of  light  and  colours.  Sensations  of  light 
and  colours,  are  determined  among  other 
causes,  from  mthin,  by  a  sanguineous 
congestion  in  the  capillary  vessek  of  the 
optic  nerve,  or  by  various  chemical  ag^ts 
which  affect  it  through  the  medium  of 
the  blood ;  from  without,  by  the  I4>plic»> 
tion  to  the  same  nerve  of  a  mechanical 
force,  as  a  blow,  a  compression,  a  wound, 
or  of  an  imponderable  influence,  as  elec- 
tricity or  galvanism.  In  fact,  Uie  whole 
actual  phssnomena  of  vision  might  be 
realized  to  us  by  the  substitution  of  an 
electro-galvanic  stimulus,  were  this  radi- 
ated in  sufficient  intensity  from  bodies, 
and  in  conformity  with  optical  laws.  The 
blind  from  birth  are  thus  rarely  without 
all  experience  of  light,  colour  and  visual 
extension,  from  stimuhUion  of  the  interior 
organism. — The  same  is  the  case  with  the 
other  senses.  Apply  the  aforementioned 
or  other  extraordinary  stimuli  to  their 
several  nerves ;  each  sense  will  be  excited 
to  its  appropriate  sensation,  and  its  a{^ 
propriate  sensation  alone.  The  passion 
manifested  (however  heterogeneous  its 
external  or  internal  cause)  is  always, — of 
the  auditory  nerves,  a  sound,  of  the  olfac- 
tory, a  smell,  of  the  g^ustatory,  a  taste.  But 
of  the  various  common  agencies  which 
thus  excite  these  several  organs  to  their 
idiopathic  affection,  we  are  manifestly  no 
more  entitled  to  predicate  the  individual 
colour,  sound,  odour,  or  savour  of  which, 
in  each  case,  we  have  a  sensation,  than  we 
are  to  attribute  the  pain  we  feel  to  the  pin 
by  which  we  are  pricked.  But  if  this  must 
per  force  be  admitted  of  the  extraordinarr 
external  causes  of  these  sensations,  it  m 
impossible  to  deny  it  of  the  ordinary. 

In  this  respect  Aristotle,  (and  the  same 
may  also  be  said  of  Theophrastus,)  was  far 
in  advance  of  many  of  our  modem  philo- 
sophers. In  his  treatise  on  Dreams,  to 
prove  that  sensation  is  not  a  purely  objec- 
tive cognition,  but  much  more  a  subjective 
modification  or  passion  of  the  organ,  he 
shows,  and  with  a  detail  very  unusual 
to  him,  that  this  sensible  affection  does 
not  cease  with  the  presence,  and,  there- 
fore, does  not  manifest  the  quality,  of  the 
external  object.  '  This  (he  says]  is  ap-. 
parent  so  often  as  we  have  the  scniatloo 
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of  a  thin^  for  a  certiun  continuance. 
For  thon,  divert  as  we  may  the  sense  from 
one  object  to  another,  still  the  affection 
from  the  first  accompanies  the  second ;  as 
(for  example)  when  we  pass  from  sun. 
shine  into  shade.  In  this  case  we  at  first 
see  nothing,  because  of  the  moyement  in 
the  eyes  still  subsisting,  which  had  been 
determined  by  the  light.  In  like  manner 
if  we  gaze  for  a  while  upon  a  single  colour, 
9ay  white  or  green,  whatever  we  may  now 
turn  our  sight  on  will  appear  of  that  tint. 
And  if,  afltcr  looking  at  the  suq  or  other 
dazzling  object,  we  close  our  eyelids,  wc 
shall  find,  if  wc  observe,  that,  in  the  line 
of  vision,  there  first  of  all  appears  a  colour 
jiuch  as  we  had  previously  beheld,  which 
then  changes  to  red,  then  to  purple,  until 
at  last  the  affection  vanishes  in  black ;  * — 
with  more  to  the  same  effect.  (C.  2.) 
And  in  the  same  chapter  he  anticipates 
modem  psychologists  in  the  observation 
— 4hat  *  Sometimes,  when  suddenly  awoke, 
we  discover,  from  their  not  incontinently 
vanishing,  that  the  images  which  had  ap- 
peared to  us  when  asleep  are  really  move 
ments  in  the  organs  of  sense ;  and  to 
young  persons  it  not  unfreqncntly  hap- 
pens, even  when  wide  awake,  and  with- 
drawn from  the  excitement  of  light,  that 
moving  images  present  themselves  so 
▼ividly,  that  for  fear  they  are  wont  to 
hide  themselves  under  the  bed-cloaths.' 
(C.  2.)  See  also  Ockham,  in  Sent.  L.  ii. 
qq.  17,  IS.— Biel,  in  Sent.  L.  ii.  Dist.  iii. 
q.  2. — Berigardut,  Circul\^  Pisanus  P.  vi. 
Giro.  12,  ed.  2 — Hobbet,  Human  Nature, 
ch.  ii.  §  7-10. — Boerhaave,  Pra*lectioncs 
in  proprias  Institutiones,  §§  284,  679. — 
Sprcngel,  Semiotik  §  770-773;  Patho- 
logic, vol. ii.  §  719.— GVitir^uif.  n.  Anthro- 
pologic, §  449.— 5iV  Charles  Be!/,  An 
Idea,  &c.  (in  Shaw*s  Narrative,  p.  35,  sq. ;) 
The   Hand,   &c.,   p.    175,   s(\.— Plateau, 

Essai  d'unc  Theorie,  &c'.,  p. J.  Mud- 

Ur,  Physiology,  Book  v..  Preliminary  Con- 
siderations, p.  1059,  sq.,  Engl  Transl. 

Such  being  the  purely  subjective  cha- 
racter of  the  Secondary  qualities,  as  ap- 
prehended or  immediately  known  by  us, 
we  must  reject  as  untenable  the  doctrine 
on  this  point,  however  in<i:cniously  sup- 
ported, of  the  celebrated  Neapolitan  phi- 
losopher. Baron  GalUtppi ;  who,  while, 
justly  I  think,  dissatisfied  with  the  opinion 
of  Reid,  that  the  perception  of  the  pri- 
mary qualities  is  a  concoption  instinct i voir 
suggested  on  occasion  of  our  sonwitiou  of 
the  secondary,  errs  on  the  opposite  ex- 
treme, in  his  attem{»t  to  show  that  this 
sensation  itself  affords  us  what  is  wanted, 
—an  immediate  cognition,   an   objective 


apprehension,  of  external  things.  Tho 
result  of  his  doctrine  ho  thus  himself 
states : — '  Sensation  is  of  its  very  nature 
objective;  in  other  words,  objectivity  is 
essential  to  every  st'nsation*  Element!  di 
Filosofia,  vol.  i.  c.  10,  ed.  4.  Florence, 
1837.  The  matter  is  moro  amply  treated 
in  his  Critica  della  Conoscenza,  L.  ii.  c.  6, 
and  L.  iv. — a  work  which  I  have  not  yet 
seen.  Compare  Bonelli,  Institutiones 
Logico- Metaphysics,  t.  i.  pp.  184,  222, 
ed.  2, 1837. 

Such  is  a  general  view  of  the  grounds 
on  which  the  psychological  distinction  of 
the  Qualities  of  Body,  into  the  three 
classes  of  Primary,  Secundo-primary,  and 
Secondary  is  established.  It  now  renuuna 
to  exhibit  their  mutual  difierences  and 
similarities  more  in  detaiL  In  attempt- 
ing this,  the  following  order  will  be  pur- 
sued.— I  shall  state  of  the  three  relative 
classes, — (A)  What  they  are,  considered 
in  general;  then,  (B)  What  they  are,  con- 
sidered  in  paricular.  And  under  this 
latter  head  I  shall  view  them,  (1^)  as  in 
Bodies:  (2^)  as  in  Cognition;  and  this 
(a)  as  in  Sensitive  Apprehension  ;  {h)  as 
in  Thought;  (c)  as  in  both. — For  the 
conveniency  of  reference  the  paragraphs 
will  be  numbered. 


A. —  What  they  are  in  general. 

1.  The  Primary  are  less  properly  de- 
nominated Qualities  ( Suchnesses,)  and 
deserve  the  name  only  as  we  conceive 
them  to  distinguish  body  from  not-body, 
— corporeal  from  incorporeal  substance. 
They  are  thus  merely  the  attributes  of 
body  as  body, — corporis  ut  corpus.  The 
Secundo-primary  and  Secondary,  on  tho 
contrary,  are  in  strict  propriety  denomi- 
nated Qualities,  for  they  discriminate 
body  from  body.  They  are  the  attri- 
butes o£  body  as  this  or  that  kind  of  body, 
— corporis  ut  tale  corpus.* 

2.  The  Primary  arise  from  the  universal 
relations  of  body  to  itself;  the  Secundo- 
primary  from  the  general  relations  of  this 
body  to  that ;  the  Secondary  from  the 
special  relations  of  this  kind  of  body  to 
this  kind  of  animated  or  sentient  organism. 

3.  The  Primary  determine  the  possi- 
bility of  matter  absolutely ;  the  Secundo- 


*  Thus,  in  tho  Aristotclic  and  other  philo. 
sopliics,  the  title  Quality  would  not  bo  allowed 
to  those  ftindamcntal  conditions  on  which  tho 
very  possibility  of  matter  dppen«ls,  but  which 
niodorn  philonophcrs  liavo  denominated  iU 
l^riuiary  Qualities. 
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primary,  the  possibility  of  the  material 
universe  as  actually  constituted ;  the 
Secondary,  the  possibility  of  our  relation 
as  sentient  existences  to  that  universe. 

4.  Under  the  Pwmary  we  apprehend 
modes  of  the  Non-ego;  under  the  Secundo- 
primary  we  apprehend  modes  both  of  the 
Ego  and  of  the  Non-ego;  under  the 
Secondary  we  apprehend  modes  of  the 
Ego,  and  infer  modes  of  the  Non-ego. 
(See  par.  15.) 

5.  The  Primary  are  apprehended  as 
they  are  in  bodies;  the  Secondary,  as 
they  arc  in  us;  the  Secundo- primary,  as 
they  are  in  bodies,  and  as  they  are  in  us. 
(See  par.  15.) 

6.  The  term  quality  in  general,  and 
the  names  of  the  several  qualities  in  par- 
ticular, are — in  the  case  of  the  Primary, 
univocal,  one  designation  unambiguously 
marking  out  one  quality;* — in  the  case 
of  the  Secundo-primary  and  Secondary, 
equivocal,  a  single  term  being  ambigu- 
ously applied  to  denote  two  qualities^  dis- 
tinct though  correlative — that,  to  wit, 
which  is  a  mode  of  existence  in  bodies, 
and  that  which  is  a  mode  of  affection  in 
our  organism. t     (See  par.  24.) 

7.  The  Primary,  and  also  the  Secundo- 
primary  qualities,  are  definite  in  number 
and  exhaustive ;  for  all  conceivable  rela- 
tions of  body  to  itself,  or  of  body  to  body 
merely,  are  few,  and  all  these  found  actu- 
ally existent.  The  Secondary,  on  the 
contrary,  are  in  number  indefinite;  and 
the  actual  hold  no  proportion  to  the  pos- 
sible. For  we  can  suppose,  in  an  animal 
organism,  any  number  of  unknown  capa- 
cities of  being  variously  affected ;  and,  in 
matter,  any  number  of  unknown  powers 
of  thus  variously  affecting  it ;  %  and  this 
though  we  are  necessarily  unableto  imagine 
to  ourselves  what  these  actuallv  mav  be. 


•  For  example,  there  is  no  subjective  Sonsa. 
tion  of  Ma^cnitudc,  Figure,  Number,  Ac.,  but 
only  an  objective  Perception.  (See  par  15-19.) 

f  Thus,  in  the  Becundo.prinutry  the  term 
Hardness,  for  instance,  denotes  both  a  certain 
resistance,  of  which  we  arc  conscious,  to  our 
motive  eneri^y,  and  a  certain  feeling  from 
pressure  on  our  nerves.  The  former,  a  Per- 
ception, is  wholly  different  from  the  latter,  a 
Sensation;  and  we  can  easily  imagine  thai  wo 
might  have  l>een  so  constituted,  as  to  appre« 
head  Ilesistance  as  wo  do  Magnitude,  Figure, 
i:c.,  without  a  corresponding  organic  passion. 
(See  par.  18.) — In  the  Secondary  the  term 
Heat,  for  example,  denotes  ambiguouitly  l)ctb 
the  quality  which  we  infer  to  l)C  in  bodies  and 
the  quality  of  which  we  are  conscious  in  our- 
selves. 

X  Sextus  Emplricus,  ^fontaigne^  Voltaire, 
Ilemsterhuis,  Kruogcr,  ilbc.,  notice  this  as  pos- 


B. —  What  they  are  in  particular  ;   cmd 
1^,  Contidcred  as  in  Bodies, 

8.  The  Primary  are  the  qualities  of 
body  in  relation  to  our  organism,  as  a 
body  simply ;  the  Secundo-primary,  are 
the  qualities  of  body  in  relation  to  our 
organism,  as  a  propelling,  resisting,  cohe- 
sive body  ;  the  Secondary  are  the  quali- 
ties of  body  in  relation  to  our  organism, 
as  an  idiopathicallv  excitable  and  sentient 
body.     (See  p.  854  b— 856  a.) 

9.  Under  this  head  we  know  the  Pri- 
mary qualities  immediately  as  objects  of 
perception ;  the  Secundo-primary,  both 
immediately  as  objects  of  perception  and 
mediately  as  causes  of  sensation  ,  the  Se- 
condary, only  mediately  as  causes  of  sen- 
sation. In  other  words: — The  Primary 
are  known  immediately  in  themselves ; 
the  Secundo-primary,  both  immediately 
in  themselves  and  mediately  in  their 
effects  on  us;  the  Secondary,  only  me- 
diately in  their  effects  on  us.  (See  par. 
16.) 

10.  The  Primary  are  known  under 
the  condition  of  sensations ;  the  Secundo- 
primary,  in  and  along  wth  sensations; 
the  Secondary,  in  consequence  of  sensa- 
tions.    (See  par.  20.) 

11.  The  Primary  are  thus  apprehended 
objects  ;  the  Secondary,  inferred  powers ; 
the  Secundo-primary,  both  apprehended 
objects  and  inferred  powers. 

12.  The  Primary  are  conceived  as  ne- 
cessary and  pcrcrived  as  actual ;  the  Se- 
cundo-primary are  perceived  and  con- 
ceived as  actual ;  the  Secondary  are 
inferred  and  conceived  as  possible. 

13.  The  Primary  are  perceived  as  eon- 
ceived.  The  Secundo-primary  are  con- 
ceived as  perceived.  The  Secondary  are 
neither  perceived  as  conceived,  nor  con- 
ceived as  perceived ; — for  to  perception 
they  are  occult,  and  are  conceived  only 
as  latent  causes  to  account  for  manifest 
effects.    (Sec  par.  15,  and  footnote.)* 

14.  The  Primary  may  be  roundly  cha- 
racterized as  mathematical ;  the  Secundo- 
primary,  as  mechanical ;  the  Secondary, 
as  physiological 


2**.  Considered  as  Cognitions ;  and  here 
(a)  As  in  Sensitive  Aj>prehension,  or  in 
relation  to  Sense, 

15.  In  this  relation  the  Primary  quali- 
ties arc,  as  apprehended,  unambiguously 


sible ;  but  do  not  distinguish  the  possibility  as 
limited  to  the  Secondary  Qualities. 
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objective  (object-objects)  ;  the  Secondary, 
anambiguously  subjective  ( subject-ob- 
jcctf  )  ;  *  the  Secundo  -  primary,  both 
objectiro  and  subjective  (object -objects 
and  subject-objects).  In  other  words : — 
We  are  conscious,  as  objects,  in  the  Pri- 
mary qualities,  of  the  modes  of  a  not- 
self;  in  the  Secondary,  of  the  modes  of. 
self;*  in  the  Secundo- primary,  of  the 
modes  of  self  and  of  a  not-self  at  once.f 

16.  Using  the  terms  strictly,  the  ap- 
prehensions of  the  Primary  are  percep- 
tions, not  sensations;  of  the  Secondary, 
■ensations,  not  perceptions ;   of  the   Se- 


*  Hqw  much  tliis  differs  from  the  doctrine 
of  Rcid,  Stewart,  dec,  who  bold  that  in  every 
sensation  there  is  not  only  a  subjective  object 
of  sensation,  but  also  an  objective  object  of 
pcrc«rftL)n,  see  Note  D*,  §  1.  I 

f  In  illustration  of  this  paragraph,  I  must  I 
notice  8  confusion  and  ambiguity  in  the  very 
cardinal  distinction  of  psychology  and  its  terms  | 
—the  distinction  I  moan  of  suhjeetive  and  o&.  ! 
/fcftoe,  which,  as  for  as  I  am  aware,  has  never 
been  cleared  up,  nay,  never   even  brought 
dearly  into  view. 

Our  nervous  organism,  (the  rest  of  our  body 
may  bo  fairly  thrown  out  of  account,)  in  con. 
trast  to  all  exterior  to  itself,  appertains  to  the 
ooncrcto  human  Ego,  and  in  tliis  respect  is 
ntfeetive,  internal  f  whereas,  in  contrast  to  the 
abstract  immaterial  Ego,  the  pure  mind,  it 
belongs  to  the  Non-ego,  and  in  this  respect  is 
obheiive,  external.  Here  is  one  source  of  am- 
biguity  sufilciently  perplexing;  but  the  dis. 
crimination  is  hero  coinparatiToly  manifest, 
and  any  important  inconvenience  firom  the 
employment  of  tho  terms  may,  with  proper 
attention,  be  avoided. 

The  following  problem  is  more  difficult- 
Looking  from  tho  mind,  and  not  looking  Im. 
yond  our  animated  organism,  arc  the  pha;no- 
mena  of  which  we  arc  conscious  in  that  organ-  j 
Ism  all  upon  a  level,  i.e.,  equally  objective  or 
equally  subjonti  vo ;  or  is  there  a  discrimination 
to  bo  made,  and  some  pheenomena  to  be  con- 
sidered as  objective,  being  modes  of  our  organ- 
ism viewed  a^  a  mere  portion  of  matter,  and 
in  this  respect  a  Non-ego,  while  other  phecno. 
mena  are  to  bo  considered  as  subjective,  being 
the  modes  of  our  organism  as  animated  by  or 
in  nnion  with  the  mind,  and  therefore  states 
of  the  Ego  ?  Without  here  attempting  to  enter 
on  the  reasons  which  vindicate  my  opinion, 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  I  adopt  the  latter  alter- 
native ;  and  hold  further,  that  the  discrimina- 
tlon  of  the  Hensorial  phenomena  into  objectlvo 
and  subjective,  coincides  with  the  distinction 
of  tho  qualities  of  body  into  Primary  and 
Secondary,  the  Secundo.primary  being  su])- 
posed  to  conh>lbuto  an  element  to  each.  Our 
nrrvous  organism  is  to  he  viewed  in  two  rela- 
tions;— I'*,  as  a  body  Himply,  and — 2",  as  an 
animated  body.  As  a  boily-simply  it  can  pos- 
sibly exist,  and  can  possibly  be  known  as  cx- 
hti>nt,  only  un<li*r  those  necessary  conditions 
ot  all  matter,  which  have  been  denominated 


cundo-primary,  perceptions  and  sensationi 
together.     (See  par.  15,  footnote*.) 

17.  In  the  Primary  there  is,  thus,  no 
concomitant  Secondary  quality;  in  the 
Secondary  there  is  no  concomitant  pri- 
mary quality ;  in  the  Secuudo-primary,  a 
secondary  and  quasi- primary  quality  ac- 
company each  other. 

18.  In  the  apprehension  of  the  Primary 
qualities  the  mind  is  primarily  and  prin- 
cipally active ;  it  feels  only  as  it  knowi. 
In  tlmt  of  the  Secondary,  the  mind  is 
primarily  and  principally  passive ;  itknowi 
only  as  it  feels. {    In  that  of  the  Secundo- 


its  Primary  qualities.  As  an  animated  body 
it  actually  exists,  and  is  actually  known  to 
exist,  only  as  it  is  susceptible  of  certain  affec- 
tions, which,  and  tlie  external  causes  of  which, 
have  boon  ambiguously  called  the  Secondary 
qualities  of  matter.  Now,  by  a  law  of  our 
nature,  we  are  not  conscious  of  the  existence 
of  our  organism,  consequently  not  consciona 
of  any  of  its  primary  qualities,  unless  when 
we  are  conscious  of  it,  as  modified  by  a  secon- 
dary  quality,  or  some  other  of  its  affections,  as 
an  animated  body.  But  the  former  conscious* 
ness  requires  the  latter  only  as  its  negative 
condition,  and  is  neither  involved  in  it  as  a 
part,  nor  properly  dependent  on  it  as  a  cause. 
Tho  object  in  the  one  consciousness  Is  also 
wholly  different  firom  tho  object  in  the  other. 
In  that,  it  is  a  contingent  passion  of  the  organ- 
ism, as  a  constituent  of  tho  human  self;  in 
this,  it  Is  some  essential  property  of  the  organ, 
ism,  as  a  portion  of  the  universe  of  matter, 
and  though  apprehended  by,  not  an  affection 
proper  to,  the  conscious  self  at  all.  In  these 
circumstances,  the  secondary  quality,  say  a 
colour,  which  the  mind  apprehends  In  the 
organism,  is,  as  a  passion  of  self,  recognised 
to  be  a  auhjective  object  f  whereas  the  primary 
quality,  extension,  or  figure,  or  number,  which, 
when  conscious  of  such  affection,  the  mind 
therein  at  the  same  time  apprehends,  is,  at 
not  a  passion  of  self,  but  a  common  property 
of  matter,  recognized  to  be  an  objective  object. 
(See  par.  16-19,  with  footnote  f,  and  par.  18, 
with  footnote  J.) 

X  Thus  in  vision  the  secondary  quality  of 
colour  is,  in  the  strictest  sense,  a  passive 
affection  of  the  sentient  ego;  and  the  only 
activity  the  mind  can  be  said  to  exert  in  the 
sensation  of  colours,  is  in  the  recognitive  con- 
sciousness that  it  is  so  and  so  affected  It  thus 
knows  as  it  feels,  in  knowing  that  it  feels. 

But  tho  apprehension  of  extension,  figure, 
divisibility,  dsc,  which,  under  condition  of  its 
being  thus  affected,  simultaneously  takes 
place,  is,  though  necessary,  wholly  active  and 
purely  spiritual;  in  as  much  as  extension, 
figure,  iic  ,  are,  directly  and  in  their  own 
nature,  neither,  Hubjcctlvvly  considered,  pas- 
sions of  the  animated  sensory,  nor,  objectively 
considered,  efficient  qualities  in  things  by 
which  such  passion  cim  be  caused.  The  per. 
ception  of  parts  out  of  parts  is  not  given  in 
the  mere  affection  of  colour,  but  is  obtained  by 
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primary  the  miud  is  equally  and  at  once 
active  and  passive;  in  one  respectjt  feels  as 
it  knows,  in  another,  it  knows  as  it  feels.* 
19.  Thus  Perception  and  Activity  are 
at  the  maximum  in  the  Primary  qualities ; 
at  the  minimum  in  the  Secondary;  Sen- 
sation and  Passivity  are  at  the  minimum 


a  reaction  of  the  mind  upon  such  affection.  It 
is  merely  the  recognition  of  a  relation.  But  a 
relation  is  neither  a  passion  nor  a  cause  of 
passion;  and,  though  af>prehen«1e(l  through 
sense,  is,  iu  truth,  an  intellectual  not  a  sensi. 
tive  cognition; — unless  under  the  name  of 
bcnsitive  cognition  we  comprehend,  as  I  think 
we  ought,  more  than  the  mere  recognition  of 
an  organic  passion.  (See  Note  D*,  §  1.)  Tlio 
perception  of  BKtension  is  not,  therefore,  the 
mere  consciousness  of  an  affection — a  mere 
sensation. — Ttiis  is  stlU  more  manifest  In  re. 
gard  to  Figure,  or  extension  hounded.  Visual 
figure  is  an  expanse  of  colour  hounded  in  a 
certain  manner  by  a  line.  Here  all  Is  nothing 
but  relation.  *  E.rpanse  of  ^jlour*  is  only 
coloured  extension ;  and  extension,  as  stated, 
is  only  the  relation  of  parts   out  of  parts. 

*  Bounded  in  a  certain  manner*  is  ahM>  only  the 
expression  of  various  relations.     A  thing  is 

*  bounded,*  only  as  it  has  a  limited  number  of 
parts;  but  linUtedj  number,  and  jHWti,  are,  all 
three, relations :  and^  further,  'in  a  certain  man. 
ik^r*  denotes  that  these  parts  stand  to  each  other 
in  one  relation  and  not  in  another.  The  percop. 
tion  of  a  thing  as  bounded,  and  bounded  in  a 
certain  manner,  is  thus  only  the  recognition  of 
a  thing  under  relations.  Finally,  *  by  a  line  * 
still  merely  indicates  a  relation ;  for  a  line  is 
nothing  but  the  negation  of  each  other,  by  two 
intersecting  colours.  Absolutely  considered, 
it  is  a  nothing ;  and  so  far  from  there  being 
any  difficulty  in  conceiving  a  breadthless  line, 
a  line  is,  in  fact,  not  a  line  (but  a  narrow  sur- 
face  between  two  Lines)  if  thought  as  pos- 
sessed of  breadth.  (See  Note  B.) — In  such  per. 
ceptions,  therefore,  if  the  mind  can  be  said  to 
feel,  it  can  be  said  to  feel  only  in  being  con. 
scions  of  itself  as  purely  active ;  that  is,  as 
spontaneously  apprehensive  of  an  object-ob- 
ject or  mode  of  the  non-ego,  and  not  of  a  sub. 
joct-object  or  affection  of  the  ego.  (See  par. 
16—10,  and  relative  footnotef .) 

The  application  of  the  preceding  doctrine  to 
the  other  primary  qualities  is  even  more  ob. 
trusivo. 

To  prevent  misunderstanding,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  in  saying  the  mind  ii  active,.not 
patsiWt  in  a  coition,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
the  mind  is  free  to  exert  or  not  to  exert  the 
cognitive  act,  or  even  not  to  exert  it  in  a  de. 
tenninate  manner.  The  mind  energises  as  it 
lives,  and  it  cannot  choose  but  live ;  it  knows 
as  it  energises,  and  it  cannot  choose  but  ener- 
gise. An  object  being  duly  presented,  it  is 
enable  not  to  apprehend  it,  and  apprehend  it, 
both  in  itself,  and  in  the  relations  under  which 
it  stands.  We  may  evade  the  presentation, 
not  the  recognition  of  what  is  presented.  But 
•f  this  again. 

•  This  is  apparent  when  it  is  considered 


in  the  Primary,  at  the  maximum  in  tho 
Secondary;  while,  in  the  Secundo-pri- 
mary,  Perception  and  Sensation,  Activity 
and  Passivity,  are  iu  equipoise. — Thus  too 
it  is,  that  the  most  purely  material  phaeno- 
mena  arc  apprehended  in  the  most  purely 
inorganic  eoergy.f 


that  under  th&  cognition  of  a  secundo-primary 
quality  are  comprehended  Iwth  the  apprehen- 
sion of  a  secondary  quality,  i.e.  the  sensation 
of  a  subjective  affection,  and  tho  apprehension 
of  a  quasi-primary  quality,  i.e.  the  perception 
of  an  objective  force.  Take,  for  example,  the 
Secundo-primary  quality  of  Hardness.  In  the 
sensitive  apprehension  of  this  we  are  aware  of  4 
two  facts.  The  first  is  the  fact  of  a  certain 
affection,  a  certain  feeling,  in  our  sentient  or- 
ganism,  (Muscular  and  Skin  senses.)  This  is 
the  eeneation,  the  apprehension  of  a  feeling 
consequent  on  the  resistance  of  a  body,  and 
which  in  one  of  its  special  modi&cationB  con- 
stitutes Hardness,  viewed  as  an  affection  in 
us ; — a  sensation  which  we  know,  indeed,  by 
experience  to  be  the  effect  of  the  pressure  of 
an  unyielding  body,  but  which  we  can  easily  eon. 
ceive  might  be  determined  in  us  independently 
of  all  internal  movement,  all  external  resis- 
tance ;  while  we  can  still  more  easily  conceiYe 
that  such  movement  and  resistance  might  be 
apprehended,  independently  of  such  eoneomi. 
tant  sensation.  Here,  therefore,  we  know 
only  as  we  feel,  for  here  we  only  know,  that  la, 
are  conscious,  that  wc  feel. — ^The  second  is  the 
fact  of  a  certain  opposition  to  the  voluntary 
movement  of  a  limb — to  our  locomotive  energy. 
Of  this  energy  we  might  be  codscIous,  without 
any  consciousness  of  the  state,  or  even  the 
existence,  of  the  muscles  set  In  motion;  and 
we  might  also  be  conscious  of  resistance  to  Its 
exertion,  though  no  organic  feeling  happened 
to  be  its  effect-  But  as  it  is,  though  conscious  of 
the  sensations  connected  both  with  the  active 
state  of  our  muscular  f^ame  determined  by  Its 
tension,  and  of  the  passive  state  in  our  skin 
and  flesh  determined  by  external  pressure; 
still,  over  and  above  these  animal  sensations, 
we  are  purely  conscious  of  the  fact,  that  the 
overt  exertion  of  our  locomotive  volition  is.  In* 
a  certain  sort,  impeded.  This  consciousness  is 
tho  ptrception,  the  objective  apprehension,  of 
resistance,  which  In  one  of  iU  special  modlfl- 
cations  constitutes  Hardness,  as  an  atti:lbute 
of  body.  In  this  cognition,  if  we  can  be  said 
with  any  propriety  to  feel,  we  can  be  said 
only  to  feel  as  we  know,  because  we  only  feel, 
i.e.,  are  conscious,  that  we  know.  (See  par 
18,  footnote!,  and  par  25,  first  footnote.  Part 
I.) 

f  The  doctrine  of  paragnH[)hs  16-10  seems 
to  have  been  Intended  by  Aristotle  (see  abore, 
p.  820  b)  in  saying  that  the  Common  Senslbles 
(—the  Primary  Qualities)  are  percepts  eoi»- 
comitani  or  consequent  on  the  sensation  of  the 
Proper  (—the  Secondary  Qualities),  and  on 
one  occasion  that  the  Ck>mmon  Senslbles  are, 
in  a  certain  sort,  only  to  be  considered  as  ap- 
prehensions of  sense  per  accideas.  For  this 
may  be  Interpreted  to  mean,  that  our  appre- 
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20.  In    the    Primary,   a   sensation  of  i  caased  by  the  objective  quality  perceived; 
organic    affection   is    the    condition    of  !  in  the  Secundo-primary,  the  concomitant 


perception,  a  mental  apprehension  ;  in 
the  Sccundo-primary,  a  sensation  is  the 
concomitant  of  the  perception;  in  the 
Secondary,  a  sensation  is  the  all  in  all 
which  consciousness  apprehends.  (See 
par.  10.) 

21.  In  the  Primary,  the  sensation,  the 


sensation  is  the  effect  of  the  objective 
quality  perceived ;  in  the  Secondary,  the 
sensation  is  the  effect  of  an  objective 
quality  supposed,  but  not  perceived.  In 
other  words : — In  the  apprehension  of  the 
Primary,  there  is  no  subject-object  de- 
termined  by   the   object-object ;   in   the 


condition  of  the  perception,  is  not  itself  |  Secundo-primary,  there  is  a  subject- object 


honalon  of  the  common  sonslbles  is  not,  like 
that  of  the  proper,  tho  more  conscloasness  of 
a  sabjcctivo  or  sensorial  passion,  but,  though 
ouly  exerted  wlicn  such  passion  is  dcturmined, 
Is  in  itself  tho  Bpontaneoos  energy  of  tho  mind 
in  objective  cognition. 

Tending  towards,  though  not  reaching  to, 
the  came  result,  might  be  adduced  many  pas. 
sagos  from  tho  worlcs  of  the  Greek  interpre- 
tura  of  Aristotle.  lo  particular,  I  would  refer 
to  tho  doctrine  touching  the  Common  Son- 
biblcMi,  stated  by  Simplicius  in  his  Commentary 
on  the  Do  Anima,  (L.  ii.,  c.  6,  f ,  .'i5  a,  L.  iii.,  c. 
1,  f,  51  a,  ed.  Aid.,)  and  by  Priscianus  Lydus, 
in  his  Metaphrase  of  tho  Treatise  of  Thco. 
ptarastus  on  Sense,  (p.  274,  275,  235,  ed.  Banil. 
Theoph.):  —but  (as  already  noticed)  these  books 
ought,  I  suspect,  from  strong  internal  evi. 
denco,  l>oth  to  bo  assigned  to  Priscianus  as 
tlieir  author ;  while  the  doctrine  itself  is  pro. 
Iwbly  only  that  which  lamblichus  had  de. 
Uverod,  in  his  lost  treatise  upon  tho  Soul.  It 
Is  to  this  effect: — The  common  sensibles 
nUght  appear  not  to  be  sensibles  at  all,  or 
sensibles  only  per  accldens,  as  making  no  im. 
prossion  on  the  organ,  and  as  objects  aualo. 
gous  to,  and  apprehended  by,  the  undcrBtand- 
ing  or  rational  mind  alone  Tills  extreme 
doctrine  is  not,  however,  to  be  admitted  As 
sensibles,  the  ronimon  niunt  l>e  i«11owt:d  to  art 
homehow  upon  tho  scmi^o,  thou;;;li  in  a  dlflfo. 
rent  manner  from  the  proper.  (Comparatively 
B|>eakiu^,  the  proper  act  primarily,  corporeally, 
and  by  causing  a  passion  in  the  sense;  the 
common,  secondarily,  formally,  and  by  elicit- 
ing the  scn^e  and  understanding  to  energy, 
not  thonifli  there  be,  in  tho  proper  more  of 
p-issivity,  in  tho  common  more  of  activity,  still 
the  common  are,  in  propriety,  objects  of  sense 
per  se ;  bcini?  neither  cognized  (as  substances) 
exclusively  by  the  understanding,  nor  (as  is 
tlic  sweet  by  vision)  accidentally  by  sense 

A  similar  approximation  may  be  detected  in 
tlie  doetrlno  of  the  more  modem  Aristotelians. 
(See  p.  8'-M  a.)  Expressed  in  somewhat  diirc- 
rent  terms,  it  was  long  a  celehruted  contro- 
versy in  the  schools,  whether  a  certain  class 
of  oljr'cty,  nu'ler  wliich  common  sensiblefi 
wire  includeil,  did  or  did  not  modify  the  «r- 
giuilc  sense  J  and  if  this  they  did.  wliether 
primarily  and  of  themselves,  or  only  secon- 
darily through  their  modification  of  the  pro. 
per  sensiMes,  with  which  they  wore  associated. 
Ultimately,  it  became  the  prevalent  doctrine, 
that  of  Magnitude,  nguro,  Place,  Position, 
Time,  Relation  in  gcner.'U,  Ac,  *  nnll.am 
case  efflcaoiam  vel  actionem :'  that  Is,  thi  se 


do  not,  like  the  affective  qualities  (qualitates 
patibiles)  or  proper  sensibles,  make  any  real, 
any  material  impress  on  the  sense;  but  if 
they  can  bo  sidd  to  act  at  all,  act  ouly, 
either,  as  somo  held,  spiritually  or  inten. 
tlonally,  or  as  others,  by  natural  resultanco, 
(vel  spiritualiter  sive  intention iliter,  vel  per 
natunUom  resultantiam.)  Sec  Tv^.Tim,  Comm. 
De  Anima,  L.  ii..  c.  6,  qq.  14, 15  ; — Zabarella, 
Comm  De.  Anima,  L.  ii..  Text.  Go ;  De  Rebus 
Naturalibus,  p.  93!)  sq.,  De  Sensu  Agente,  cc. 
4,  5 ; — ChclenitUt  Adversaria,  q.  56 ; — Stuircz, 
Metaphysicae  Disputationes,  disp.  xvlii.,  sue. 
4 ; — SeheibUr,  Metaphysica,  L.  ii.,  c.  5,  art.  5, 
punct.  1 ;  De  Aninw,  P.  ii.,  dlsp.  ii ,  §  24 ;  Lilier 
Sentontiarum,  Ex.  vi.,  ax.  4,  Ex.  vii.,  ax.  10. 

The  same  result  seems,  likewise,  confirmed 
Indirectly,  by  the  doctrine  of  those  philoso- 
phers who,  as  Condillao  in  his  earlier  writ, 
ings,  Stewart,  Brown,  Mill,  J.  Young,  &c.,  hold 
that  extension  and  colour  are  only  mutually 
concomitant  in  imagination,  through  the  influ. 
ence  of  inveterate  association.  In  itself,  in- 
deed,  this  doctrine  I  do  not  admit;  for  it 
supposes  that  we  could  possibly  be  conscious 
of  colour  without  extension,  of  extension  with- 
out colour.  Not  tho  former ;  for  we  are  only, 
as  in  sense,  so  in  the  inm^lnation  of  sense, 
aware  of  a  minimum  visible,  as  of  a  luminous 
or  coloured  point,  in  contrast  to  and  out  of  a 
surrounding  expanse  of  obscuro  or  differently 
coloured  surface ;  and  a  visual  object,  larger 
than  the  niininmm,  is,  ex  hypothcsi,  presented, 
or  represented,  as  extended  (See  also  Noto 
E  ) — Kot  the  latter;  for,  as  I  have  already  ob- 
served, p<<ychohtgically  ^peaking,  the  sensation 
of  colour  comprehends  contradictory  oppo- 
sitcs;  to  wit,  l>oth  the  sensation  of  positive 
colour,  in  many  modes,  and  tho  sensation  of  a 
privation  of  all  colour,  in  one.  But  of  contra- 
dictory predicates  one  or  other  nuist,  by  the 
logical  law  of  excluded  mid<ilc,  be  attributed 
in  thought  to  every  object  of  thou;;ht.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  call  up  in  ima;;ination  an 
extended  object,  without  representing  iteitlier 
as  somehow  positively  coloured,  f red,  or  Lfreen, 
or  lilue,  Ac.'jorns  negatively  coloured,  (black.) 
But  th(»u;rh  [  reject  this  doctrine,  I  do  not 
reject  it  ns  absolutely  destitute  of  truth.  It  is 
erroneous  I  think  ;  but  every  error  is  a  truth 
abused:  and  the  abuse  in  this  cose  seems  to 
lie  in  the  extreme  recoil  from  tlie  counter 
error  of  the  conmion  o]>inion, — that  the  appre- 
hension through  si^ht  of  colour,  and  the  ap- 
prehension  through  sight  of  extension  and 
figure,  are  as  inseparable,  identical  cognitions 
of  identical  objects.— See  Reld,  Inq.  145. 
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d«tprmine!i  by  the  object  object ;  in  the 
8-vondary,  a  bubjcct-objeet  is  the  only 
object  of  immediate  cognition. 

22.  In  the  Primary,  the  sensation  of 
the  secondary  quality,  which  affords  its 
condition  to  the  perception  of  the  pri- 
mary, is  various  and  indefinite;*  in  the 
Secundo- primary,   the   sensation   of  the 


*  The  opinions  so  generally  proTalcnt,  tliat 
through  touch,  or  touch  and  muscular  feeling, 
or  touch  and  sight,  or  touch,  muscular  feeling, 
and  sight, — that  through  these  senses,  exclu- 
sively, we  are  percipient  of  extension,  Ac, 
I  do  not  admit.  On  the  contrary,  I  hold  tliat 
all  sensations,  whatsoever,  of  which  we  are 
conscious,  as  one  out  of  another,  eo  ip<o,  afford 
us  the  coniUtion  of  immediately  and  nocosparily 
apprehending  extension ;  for  in  tho  conscious- 
ne  s  itself  of  such  reciprocal  outness  is  actually 
Involved  a  perception  of  ditTcrcncc  of  place  in 
space,  and,  consequently,  of  the  extended. 
Philosophers  have  confounded  what  supplies 
the  condition  of  tho  more  prompt  and  precise 
perception  of  extension,  with  what  supplies  tho 
condition  of  a  perception  of  extension  at  all. 

And  be  it  observed,  that  it  makes  no  essen- 
tial difTerenco  In  this  doctrine,  whether  the 
mind  be  supposed  proximately  conscious  of 
the  reciprocal  outness  of  sensations  at  the 
central  extremity  of  tho  nerves,  in  an  ertendtd 
tentorium  cvutmun^,  where  each  distinct  ner. 
vous  filament  has  Its  separate  locality,  or  at  the 
peripheral  extremity  of  tho  nerves,  in  the  places 
themselves  where  sensations  are  excited,  and 
to  which  they  are  referred.  From  many  pa- 
thological  phenomena  tho  former  alternative 
might  appear  tho  more  probable.  In  this 
view,  each  several  nerve,  or  rather,  each 
several  nervous  filament,  (for  every  such  flla- 
meni  has  its  peculiar  function,  and  runs  isola- 
ted fk>om  every  otlier,)  is  to  be  regarded  merely 
as  one  sentient  j>oinf;  which  yields  one  indivi- 
slblo  seniiation,  out  of  and  distinct  Arom  that 
of  every  other,  by  the  side  of  which  it  Is 
arranged;  and  not  as  a  sentient  lin«,  each  point 
of  which,  throughout  its  course,  has  for  itself 
a  separate  I«>cal  sensibility.  For  a  stimulus 
applied  to  any  Intermediate  part  of  a  nerve,  is 
felt  not  as  there,  but  as  if  applied  to  its  peri- 
plieral  extremity;  a  feeling  which  continues 
when  that  extremity  itself,  nay,  when  any  por- 
tion of  the  nerve,  however  great,  has  been  long 
cut  off.  Thus  it  is  that  a  whole  line  of  nerve 
affords,  at  all  its  points,  only  the  sensation  of 
one  determinate  point.  One  point,  therefore, 
physiologically  speaking,  It  Is  to  be  considered. 
(See  Plutarch,  l)e  Plac.  Philos.  L.  iv.  c.  83;— 
Nnnf*iti*y  De  Horn.,  e.  8 ; — FabriciuM  Jlildanutf 
Obs  Cent  ill.obs.  15 ;— Deccorfet,  Prlnc.  P.  I  v. 
§  IdOi—IiUincaril,  Coll.  Med.  Phys.  cent.  vll. 
obs.  15; — Stuart,  De  Motu  Muse.  c.  6 ; — Kaau 
Bofrhaave,  Imp.  fao.  §  3G8  sq. ; — Sir  Cfu  Bell, 
Idea,  Ac.  p.  12;  The  Hand,  p.  159 ;— Jfo^rndte, 
Journ  t.  V.  p.  38  i^MueUer,  Phys.  pp.  692-G96, 
Engl,  tr.) 

Take  for  instance  a  man  whose  leg  has  been 
amputated.  If  now  two  nervous  filaments  be 
irritated,  the  one  of  which  ran  to  hit  great, 


secondary  quality,  which  accompanies  tho 
perception  of  tho  quasi  primary,  is,  under 
tho  same  circumstances,  uniform  and  do- 
finite  ;  in  the  Secondary,  tho  sensation  is 
itself  defiuire,  but  its  exciting  caus(>,  the 
supposed  quality  in  bodies,  varioiui  and 
indefinite.  (See  p.  854  b— 85G  a.) 

23.  The  Primary  and  Secondary  qualities 


tlic  other  to  his  littlo,  toe — ^ho  will  experience 
two  pains,  as  in  thcso  two  members.  Nor  is 
thtTO,  in  propriety,  any  deception  in  such  sen- 
sations. For  his  toes,  as  all  his  members,  are 
his  only  as  they  aro  to  Mm  sentient ;  and  the; 
are  only  sentient  and  distinctively  sontlont,  as 
endowed  wltlk  nerves  and  distinct  nerven. 
The  nerves  thus  constitute  alone  tho  whole 
sentient  organism.  In  these  circumstances, 
tho  peculiar  nerves  of  tho  several  toes,  ruunlng 
isolated  t'roni  centre  to  periphery,  and  thus 
remaining,  thou;;h  curtaileil  In  length,  unmu- 
tllated  In  function,  will,  if  irritated  at  any 
point,  continue  to  manifest  thi'ir  origini^ 
sensations ;  and  those  being  now,  as  heretofore, 
manifudtcd  out  of  each  otlier,  nmst  afford  the 
condition  of  a  perceived  extension,  not  less 
real  than  that  which  they  afforded  prior  to 
the  amputation. 

Tho  hypothesis  of  an  extended  sonsorium 
comnmnc,  or  complex  nervnus  centre,  the 
mind  being  supposed  in  proximate  connexion 
with  each  of  its  constituent  nervous  termina- 
tions or  origins,  may  thus  be  reconciled  to  the 
doctrine  of  natural  realism;  and  therefore 
what  was  sadd  at  p.  821  a,  No.  2,  and  rolative 
places,  with  reference  to  a  sonsorium  of  a  dif. 
forcnt  character,  is  to  be  qualified  in  conform. 
Ity  to  tho  present  supposition. 

It  is,  however,  I  think,  more  philosophical, 
to  consider  the  nervous  system  as  one  whole, 
with  each  part  of  which  the  animating  prin* 
ciple  is  equally  and  innnediately  connected, 
so  long  as  each  part  remans  in  continuity  with 
the  centre.  To  this  opinion  may  be  reduced 
the  doctrine  of  ArigtotU,  that  the  soul  contains 
the  body,  rather  than  the  body  the  soul,  (Do 
An.,  L.  i.,  c.  9,  §  4) ; — a  doctrine  on  which 
was  founded  tho  conuuon  dogma  of  the  Sdwdlt^ 
that  the  Soul  is  all  iu  the  whole  body,  and  all 
in  every  of  its  parts,  meaning  thereby,  that  the 
simple,  unextcndcd  mind,  in  some  Inconceiv- 
ablo  manner,  present  to  all  the  organs,  Is  per- 
cipient of  the  peculiar  affection  which  each  is 
a-taptcd  to  receive,  and  actuates  each  in  tha 
peculiar  function  which  it  is  qualified  to  dis- 
charge.  See  also  St  Ortgorjf  of  Sffua,  (De 
Horn.  Opif.  cc  12, 14,  15),  the  oldest  philoso- 
pher I  recollect,  by  whom  this  dogma  is  ex- 
plicitly  enounced.  Compare  Gakn.  De  Bympt. 
Causis.  L.  il.  c  Of  modem  authorities  to  the 
same  result,  aro — PtrrauU  (Du  Mouv.  del 
Yeux,  p.  591,  and  Du  Toucher,  p.  531) ;  Tabvr 
(Tract,  ill.  c.  3);  5(uart  (De  Motu  Muse.  c.  5); 
T^uU^froH  (De  Mente  Humana,  c  ill.  Sf  11, 14, 
15);  TYf/fflMimiPsychologie,  p.309.sq.);  Dt- 
rard,  (Rapporta  4e.  ch.  i  §  2.);  R,  a.  Carus 
(Vorles.  nob.  Psychologle,  passim);  UuUtreit 
(Psyehologie,  c.  1,  and  Beilage,  passim);  F, 
J-tteksrCUeb.  d.  Bits  d.  Beele,  paiilm,  and  Psy- 
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are,  in  this  relation,  simple  and  self-dis- 
criminated. For,  in  the  perception  of  a 
primary,  there  is  involved  no  sensation  of 
a  secondary  with  which  it  can  be  mixed 
up ;  while  in  the  sensation  of  a  secondary 

chologio,  c.  4).  The  two  last  seem  to  think  that 
thoir  opinion  ou  this  matter  is  something  new  I 
Rosmini  also  maintains  the  same  doctrine,  bat 
as  I  have  not  yet  obtained  his  relative  works, 
I  am  unablo  to  refer  to  them  articulately. — See 
DibL  Univ.  de  Gen5vc,  No.  76,  Jono  1842.  p. 
241,  sq. 

As  to  the  question  of  materialism  this  doc- 
trine is  indifferent.  For  the  connexion  of  an 
nnextended  with  an  extended  substance  is 
equally  incomprehensible,  whether  we  con- 
tract the  place  of  union  to  a  central  point,  or 
whether  we  leave  itco.extcnsivo  with  or^jani- 
sation. 

The  causes  why  the  sensations  of  different 
parts  of  the  nervous  apparatus  vary  so  greatly 
from  each  other  in  supplying  the  conditions  of 
a  perception  of  extension,  d:c.,  seem  to  mo 
comprehended  in  two  general  facts,  the  one 
constituting  a  physiological,  the  other  a  psycho- 
logical, law  of  perception ; — laws,  neither  of 
which,  however,  has  yet  obtained  from  philo- 
Bophers  the  consideration  which  it  merits. 

The  Phjftiologkal  law  is — That  a  mrvoit*  point 
pieldM  a  fciMolion  felt  a  locaUp  distinot,  in  pro- 
portion  atitiM  itolattd  in  itt  action  from,  trery 
other.  Physiological  experiment  has  not  yet 
been,  and  probably  never  may  bo  able,  to  prove 
anatomically  the  truth  of  this  law  which  I  have 
hero  ventured  to  enounce;  physiologists,  in. 
deed,  seem  hitherto  to  have  wholly  neglected 
the  distinction.  So  far,  however,  is  it  from 
being  opposed  to  physiological  observation,  it 
may  appeal  in  its  confirmation  to  the  analogy 
of  all  the  facts  to  which  such  observation 
reaches,  (see  par.  25,  first  note.  III. ;)  while  the 
psychological  phtenomcna  are  such  as  almost 
to  necessitate  its  admission.  To  say  nothing 
of  the  ganglionic  fusions,  which  are  now  dis- 
proved, the  softness  and  colliquescence  of  tho 
olfactory  nerves  and  nervous  expansion,  for 
example,  correspond  with  the  impossibility  wo 
experience,  in  smell,  of  distinctly  apprehend- 
ing  one  part  of  the  excited  organism  as  out  of 
another ;  while  tho  marvellous  power  we  have 
of  doing  this  in  vision,  seems,  by  every  more 
minute  investigation  of  the  organic  structure, 
more  clearly  to  depend  upon  the  isolation, 
peculiar  arrangement,  and  tenuity  of  the  pri- 
mary fibrils  of  the  retina  and  optic  nerve; 
though  microscopical  anatomy,  it  must  be  con. 
fessed,  has  not  as  yet  been  able  to  exhibit  any 
nervous  element  so  inconceivably  small  as  is 
the  minimum  vibibile.  Dcsides  the  older  ex- 
periments of  Portcrfleld,  Ilaller,  iic,  sec  Tre- 
vtraniif,  Beytraege,  1835,  p.  63  sq. — Vvlkmann, 
Neuo  Beytraege,  1836,  pp.  61  sq ,  11>7  sq. ; — 
MueUer,  Phys.  1838,  pp.  1073  sq.  1121  sq. 
Engl.  tr. ; — also  Bafr^  Anthropologic,  1824, 
jj  163. — Of  Touch  and  Feeling  I  am  to  speak 
immediately. 

And  here  X  may  say  a  word  in  relation  to  a 
difficulty  which  has  perplexed  the  physiolo- 


there  is  no  perception  of  a  primary  at  alL 
Thus  prominent  in  themselves,  and  pro- 
minently contrasted  as  mutual  extremes, 
neither  class  can  be  overlooked,  neither 
class  can  be  confounded  with  the  other. 


gists,  and  to  which  no  solution,  1  am  aware  of, 
has  been  attempted. — Tho  retina,  as  first 
shown  by  Treviranus,  is  a  pavement  of  porpen. 
dicular  rods,  terminating  in  papillsD;  a  con- 
stitution which  may  bo  roughly  represented  to 
imagination  by  tho  bristles  of  a  thick  set 
brush.  Tlio  retina  is,  however,  only  the  t«r. 
minal  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve;  aiidthe 
rods  which  make  up  its  area,  after  bending 
behind  to  an  acute  angle,  run  back  as  the  con. 
stituent,  but  isolated,  fibrils  of  that  nerve»  to 
their  origin  in  the  brain.  On  the  smaller  sixe 
of  the  papilla;  and  fibrils  of  the  optic  nerve, 
principally  depends,  as  already  stated,  the 
greater  power  wo  possess,  in  tho  eye,  of  dis- 
criminating one  sensation  as  out  of  another, 
consequently  of  apprehending  extension,  figure, 
^e. — But  here  the  difficulty  arises:  Micro- 
scopic  observations  on  the  structure  of  the  r«. 
tina  give  the  diameter  of  the  papillae  as  abont 
the  eight  or  nine  thousandth  part  of  an  inch. 
Optical  experiments,  again,  on  tho  ultimate 
capacity  of  vision,  show  that  a  longitttdimd 
object  (as  a  hair)  viewe<i  at  such  a  distanee 
that  its  breadth,  as  reflected  to  the  retina,  is 
not  more  than  the  six  hundred  thousandth  or 
millionth  of  an  inch,  is  distinctly  visible  to  a 
good  eye.  Now  there  is  here — 1®  a  great  dis- 
crepancy  between  the  superficial  extent  of  the 
apparent  ultimate  fibrils  of  the  retina,  and  the 
extent  of  tho  image  impressed  on  the  retina  by 
the  impinging  rays  of  light,  tho  one  being 
above  a  hundred  times  greater  than  the  other ; 
and,  2^*,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  exist- 
ence of  distinct  fibrils  so  minute  as  would  be 
required  to  propagate  the  impression,  if  the 
breadth  of  the  part  affected  were  actually  no 
greater  than  the  breadth  of  light  reflected 
from  the  object  to  the  retina.  To  me  the 
difficulty  seems  soluble  if  we  suppose,  1®, 
that  the  ultimate  fibrils  and  papilla;  are,  in 
fact,  the  ultimate  units  or  minima  of  sense, 
tion ;  and,  2^,  that  a  stimulus  of  light,  though 
applied  only  to  part  of  a  papilla,  idiopathically 
affects  the  whole.  This  theory  is  confirmed 
by  the  analogy  of  the  nerves  of  feeling,  to 
which  I  shall  soon  allude.  The  objections  to 
which  it  is  exposed  1  see;  but  I  think  that 
they  may  easily  lie  answered.  On  tho  discus, 
sion  of  the  point  I  cann»)t  however  enter. 

The  Pryeholopical  law  is — That  though  a  ptr. 
Cfption  If  only  pofiible  under  condition  of  a  ten- 
Motion :  still,  that  abcrc  a  certain  limit  the  nwro 
inttntc  the  senfoiion  or  mhjective  contciotimeu, 
the  more  indistinct  the  pcrctption  or  objective 
con$ciotttne*9. 

On  this,  which  is  a  special  case  of  a  stif 
higher  law,  I  have  already  incidentally  .<iitoken 
and  shall  again  have  occasion  to  speak.  (8eti 
Note  D*.)  It  is  at  presi  nt  sufllcient  to  notice — 
1**.  That  we  are  only  conscious  of  the  exist- 
ence of  our  organism  as  a  physical  body,  under 
our  consciousness  of  its  existence  as  an  anin  al 
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The  Secando-primary  qualitiod,  on  the 
contrary,  are*  at  once,  complex  and  con- 
fusive.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  as  percep- 
tions approximating  to  the  primary,  on 
the  other,  4s  sensations  identified   with 


body,  and  are  only  conacions  of  its  existence 
as  an  animal  body  under  oar  consciousness  of 
It  as  somehow  or  other  sensitively  affected. 

3^.  That  though  the  sensation  of  our  organ, 
ism  as.  animally  affected,  is,  as  it  were,  the 
light  by  which  it  is  exhibited  to  our  percep- 
tion as  a  physically  extended  body ;  still,  if  the 
affection,  be  too  strong,  the  pain  or  pleanure 
too  intense,  the  light  bUnds  by  its  very  splen- 
dour,  and  the  perception  is  lost  In  the  sensa. 
tion.  Accordingly,  if  we  take  a  surrey  of  the 
senses,  we  shall  find,  that  exactly  in  propor- 
tion as  each  affords  an  idiopathic  sensation 
more  or  less  capable  of  being  carried  to  an 
extreme  either  of  pleasure  or  of  pain,  does  it 
afford,  but  in  an  inverse  ratio,  the  condition  of 
an  objective  perception  more  or  less  distinct. 
In  the  senses  of  Bight  and  Hearing,  as  con. 
trasted  with  those  of  Taste  and  Smell,  the 
counter  proportions  are  precise  and  manifest; 
and  precisely  as  in  animals  these  lattex  senses 
gain  in  their  objective  character  as  means  of 
knowledge,  do  they  lose  in  their  subjective 
character  as  sources  of  pleasurable  or  painful 
sensations.  To  a  dog,  for  instance,  in  whom 
the  sense  of  smell  is  so  acute,  all  odours  seem, 
in  themselves,  to  be  indifferent.  In  Touch  or 
Feeling  the  same  analogy  holds  good,  and 
within  itself;  for  in  this  case,  where  the  sense 
is  diffused  throughout  the  body,  the  subjective 
and  objective  vary  in  their  proportions  at 
different  parts.  The  parts  most  subjectively 
sensible,  those  chiefly  susceptible  of  pain  and 
pleasure,  fhmish  precisely  the  obtusest  organs 
of  touch ;  and  the  acutest  organs  of  touch  do 
not  possess,  if  ever  oven  that,  more  than  an 
average  amount  of  subjective  sensibility.  I 
am  disposed,  indeed,  from  the  analogy  of  the 
other  senses,  to  surmise,  that  the  nerves  of 
touch  proper  (the  more  objective)  and  of  feel- 
ing proper  (the  more  subjective)  are  distinct ; 
and  distributed  in  various  proportions  to  dif. 
ferent  parts  of  the  body.  I  should  also  sur. 
mise,  that  the  ultimate  fibrils  of  the  former 
run  in  isolated  action  from  periphery  to  centre, 
while  the  ultimate  fibrils  of  the  latter  may,  to 
a  certain  extent,  be  confounded  with  each 
other  at  their  terminal  expansion  in  the  skin ; 
so  that  for  this  reason,  Ukewise,  they  do  not^ 
as  the  former,  supply  to  conscionsness  an  op. 
portunity  of  so  precisely  discriminating  the 
reciprocal  outness  of  their  sensations.  The 
experiments  of  Weber  have  shown,  how  dif. 
ferently  in  degree  different  parts  of  the  skin 
possess  the  power  of  touch  proper ;  this 
power,  as  measured  by  the  smallness  of  the 
interval  at  which  the  blunted  points  of  a  pair 
of  compasses,  brought  into  contact  with  the 
skin,  can  be  discriminatrd  as  double,  varying 
from  the  twentieth  of  sn  English  inch  at  the 
tip  of  the  tongue,  and  a  tenth  on  the  volar 
surface  of  the  third  finger,  to  two  inches  and 
a.balf  over  the  greater  part  of  the  neck, 


the  secondary,  they  may,  if  not  altogether 
orerlookedy  lightly  be,  as  they  have  al- 
ways hitherto  been,  confounded  with  the 
one  or  with  the  other  of  these  cbssos. 
(Seepp.  849  b,  860  a.) 


back,  arms,  and  thighs. — (De  Pulau,  Ac,  p.  44. 
81,  in  particular  p.  58.  An  abstract,  not  al- 
together  accurate,  is  given  by  Mueller,  Phys. 
p.  700.)  If  these  experiments  be  repeated 
with  a  pair  of  compasses  not  very  obtuse,  and 
capable,  therefore,  by  a  slight  pressure,  of  ex. 
citing  a  sensation  in  the  skin,  it  will  bo  found, 
that  whilst  Wober*s  observations,  as  to  the  re* 
markable  difference  of  the  different  parts  in 
the  power  of  tactile  discrimination,  are  cor. 
rect;  that,  at  the  same  time,  what  he  did 
not  observe,  there  Is  no  corresponding  dlffe. 
rence  between  the  parts  in  their  sensibility  to 
superficial  pricking,  scratching,  Ac.  On  the 
contrary,  it  win  be  found  that,  In  the  places 
where,  objectively,  touch  is  most  alive,  sub. 
jectlvely  feeling  is,  in  the  first  instance  at 
least,  in  some  degree  deadened;  and  that  the 
parts  the  most  obtuse  in  discriminating  the 
duplicity  of  tho  touching  points,  are  by  no 
means  the  least  acute  io  the  sensation  excited 
by  their  pressure. 

For  example ; — The  tip  of  the  tongue  has 
//ty,  the  inferior  surface  of  the  third  finger 
twenty./lve,  times  the  tactile  discrimination  of 
the  arm.  But  it  will  be  found,  on  trial,  that 
the  arm  is  more  sensitive  to  a  sharp  point 
applied,  but  not  strongly,  to  the  skin,  than 
either  the  tongue  or  the  finger,  and  (depi. 
lated  of  course)  at  least  as  alivo  to  the  pre- 
sence  of  a  very  light  body,  as  a  hair,  a  thread, 
a  feather,  drawn  along  the  surface.  In  the 
several  places  the  phaenomena  thus  vary : — 
In  those  parts  where  touch  proper  prevails,  a 
subacute  point,  lightly  pressed  upon  the  skin, 
determines  a  sensation  of  which  we  can  hardly 
predicate  either  pain  or  pleasure,  and  nearly 
limited  to  the  place  on  which  the  pressure  is 
made.  Accordingly,  when  two  such  points 
are  thus,  at  the  same  time,  pressed  upon  the 
skin,  we  are  conscious  of  two  distinct  impres. 
sions,  even  when  the  pressing  points  approxi. 
mate  pretty  closely  to  each  other. — In  those 
parts,  on  the  other  hand,  where  feeling  proper 
prevails,  a  subacnto  point,  lightly  pressed 
upon  the  skin,  determines  a  sensation  which 
we  can  hardly  call  indifferent ;  and  which  ra- 
d!.itcs,  to  a  variable  extent,  from  tho  place  on 
which  the  pressure  is  applied.  Accordingly, 
when  two  such  points  are  thus,  at  the  samo 
time,  pressed  upon  the  skin,  we  are  not  con- 
scious of  two  distinct  impressions,  unless  the 
pressing  points  are  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  each  other;  the  two  impressions  run- 
ning, as  it  were,  together,  and  thus  consti- 
tuting one  indivisible  sensation.  The  dlscrl. 
mlnated  sensations  in  the  one  case,  depends 
manifestly  on  the  discriminated  action,  through 
the  isolated  and  unexpandcd  termination  of 
the  nervous  fibrils  of  touch  proper ;  and  the 
indistinguishable  sensation  in  the  other,  will, 
I  have  no  doubt,  be  ultimately  found  by  micro, 
scople  anatomy  to  depend,  in  like  manner,  on 
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24.  In  the  same  relation  a  Primary  or  | 
a  Secondary  quality,  as   simple,  has  it?  ; 
term  univocal.     A  Secundo-primary,  on 
the  contrary,  beinr^  complex,  its  term,  as  . 
one,  is  necessarily  equivocal.     For,  viewed 
on  one  side,  it  -  is  the  modi  Beat  ion  of  a  \ 
primary ;  on  the  other,  it  is,  in  reality,  | 
simply  a  secondary  quality. — (How,  in  a 
more  general  point  of  view,  the  Second- 
ary qualities  are  no  less  complex,  and  their 
terms  no  less  arabipfuoiis  than  the  Secundo- 
primary,  see  par.  6.) 


the  nervous  fibrils  of  feeling  proper  being,  as 
it  were,  fused  or  interlaced  together  at  their 
termination,*  or  rather,  pcrliaps,  on  each  ulti- 
mate fibril,  each  primary  sentient  unit  being 
expanded  through  a  considerable  extent  of  skin. 
The  supposition  of  such  expansion  seems,  in- 
deed, to  me  necessitated  by  these  three  facts : 
—1^,  that  every  point  of  the  skin  is  sensible ; 
2^,  that  no  point  of  the  skin  is  sensible  ex- 
ccpt  through  the  distribution  to  it  of  nervous 
substance ;  and,  3^,  that  the  ultimate  fibrils, 
those  minima,  at  least,  into  which  anatomists 
have,  as  yet,  been  able  to  analyse  the  nerves, 
are  too  large,  and  withal  too  few,  to  carry 
sensation  to  each  cutaneous  point,  unless  by  an 
attenuation  and  diffusion  of  the  finest  kind. — 
Within  this  superficial  sphere  of  cutaneous  ap. 
prehension,  the  objective  and  subjcctivo,  per. 
eeption  and  sensation,  touch  proper  and  feeling 
proper,  are  thus  always  found  to  each  other  in 
an  inverse  ratio. 

But  take  the  same  places,  and  puncture 
deeply.  Then,  indeed,  the  sense  of  pain  will 
be  found  to  be  intcnser  in  the  tongue  and 
finger  than  in  the  arm ;  for  the  tongue  and 
finger  are  endowed  with  comparatively  more 
numerous  nerves,  and  consequently  with  a 
more  concentrated  sensibility,  than  the  arm ; 
thouirh  these  may  either,  if  different,  lie 
beneath  the  turmiuation  of  the  nerves  of 
touch,  or,  if  the  same,  commence  their  energy 
OS  feeling  only  at  the  pitch  where  their  energy 
as  touch  concludes.  Be  this,  however,  as  it 
may,  it  will  be  always  found,  that  in  propor- 
tion as  the  internal  feeling  of  a  part  becomes 
excited,  is  it  incapacitated,  for  the  time,  as  an 
organ  of  external  toucli. 

I  do  not  therefore  assort,  without  a  quali- 
fication, that  touch  and  feeling  are  every 
where  manifested  in  an  inverse  ratio ;  for 
both  together  may  be  higher,  both  together 
may  be  lower,  in  one  place  than  another. 
But  whilst  I  diffidently  hold  that  they  are  de- 
pendent upon  different  conditions — that  the 
capacity  of  pain  and  pleasure,  ami  the  power 
of  tactual  discrimination,  which  a  part  pos- 
sesses, are  not  the  result  of  tlie  same  nervous 
fibres ;  I  maintain,  with  confidence,  that  thexe 
senses  never,  in  any  part,  coexist  in  exercise 
in  any  high  degree,  and  that  wherever  the  one 
rises  to  excess,  there  the  other  will  be  found 
to  sink  to  a  corresponding  deficiency. 

In  saying.  In  the  present  note,  tliat  touch  is 
more  objective  than  feeling,  I  am  not  to  bo 
nipposed  to  mean,  that  touch  is,  in  itself, 


25.  All  tho  senses,  simply  or  in  combi. 
nation,  afford  conditions  for  the  percep- 
tion of  the  Primary  qualities,  (par.  2Z, 
note;)  and  all,  of  course,  supply  the  leiu 
sations  themselves  of  the  Secondary.  Aa 
only  various  moditications  of  resistance, 
the  Sccundo-prynary  qualities  are  all,  as 
percepts  proper,  as  quasi-primary  qualities^ 
apprehended  tlircmjj^h  the  locomotive 
faculty,*  and  our  consciousness  of  its 
energy  ;  as  sensations,  as  secondary  quali* 
ties,  they  are  apprehended  as  modificatiom 


aught  but  a  subjective  affection — a  feeling — a 
sensation.  Touch  proper  is  here  styled  objec- 
tive, not  absolutely,  but  only  in  contrast  and 
in  comparison  to  feeling  proper;  1^,  in  as 
much  as  it  affords  in  the  cycle  of  its  own  phas- 
nomcna  a  greater  amount  of  information ;  2-', 
as  it  affords  more  frequent  occasions  of  per. 
eeption  or  objective  apprehension;  and,  3'',  as 
it  is  feebly,  if  at  all,  characterized  by  the  sub. 
joctive  affections  of  pain  and  pleasure. 

*I. — On  the  Locomotive  Facultjf  and  yftutrtdar 
Sen$fj  in  relcUion  to  Ptrception. — I  say  that  the 
Secundo-primary  qualities,  in  their  quasi.pri- 
mary  phasis,  are  apprehended  through  the 
Utcomotioe  faenlljff  and  not  through  the  miusch- 
lar  sense;  for  it  is  impossible  that  the  state  of 
muscular  feeling  can  enable  us  to  bo  immedi- 
ately cognisant  uf  the  existence  and  degree  of 
a  resisting  force.  On  the  contrary,  supposing 
all  muscular  feeling  abolished,  the  power  of 
moving  the  muscles  at  will  remaining,  how- 
ever, entire,  I  hold  (as  will  anon  bo  shown) 
that  the  consciousness  of  the  mental  motive 
energy,  and  of  the  greater  or  k'bs  intensity  of 
such  energy  requisite,  in  <lifferent  circnm- 
stnnces,  to  accomplish  our  intention,  would  of 
itself  enable  us  always  to  pcrceivo  the  fact, 
and  in  some  dcereo  to  measure  the  amount, 
of  any  resistance  to  our  voluntary  movements; 
howbeit  the  concomitance  of  ceruiu  feelings 
with  the  different  states  of  muscular  tension, 
renders  this  cognition  not  only  easier,  but,  i  4 
fact,  obtrudes  it  upon  our  attention.  Bcaliger, 
therefore,  in  referring  the  apprehension  of 
weight,  Ac  ,  to  the  locomotive  faculty,  is,  in  nij 
opinion,  far  more  correct  than  recent  philoso 
pliers,  in  referring  it  to  the  nmscular  sense. 
(Sec  II.  of  this  footnote.) 

We  have  here  to  dibtinguish  three  tliingM. 

I''.  The  still  immanent  or  purely  mental  act 
of  will :  wh<it  for  distinction  s  sake  I  wouid 
call  the  hypcrorganic  volition  to  move; — the 
actio  elicita  of  the  schools.  Of  this  volition  wo 
are  conscious,  even  though  it  do  not  go  out 
into  overt  action. 

2^.  If  this  volition  become  transeunt,  be 
carried  into  effect,  it  passes  into  the  mental 
effort  or  nlsus  to  move.  This  I  would  call  tho 
enorganic  wlitlon,  or,  by  an  extension  of  tho 
scholastic  language,  the  actio  iv^pcrans.  Of 
this  wo  ore  immediately  conscious.  For  wa 
are  conscious  of  it,  though  by  a  narcosis  or 
stupor  of  the  sensitive  nerves  we  lose  all 
feeling  of  the  movement  of  the  limb;— though 
by  a  paralyiis  of  the  motive  nerves,  no  move* 
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of  touch  proper,  and  of  cutaneous  and 
muscular  feeling.* 


b) — As    in    Thought;  at  in   relation 
Intellect. 


to 


26.  As  modes  of  matter,  the  Primary 
qualities  are  thought  as  necessary  and 


ment  in  the  limb  follows  the  mental  effort  to 
move; — though  by  an  abnormal  stimulus  of 
the  muscular  fibres,  a  contraction  in  them  is 
caused  even  in  opposition  to  our  will. 

3^.  Deterniine<t  by  tho  enorganic  Yolition, 
the  cerebral  influence  is  transmitted  by  the 
motive  nerves ;  tho  muscles  contract  or  endea- 
vour to  contract,  so  that  tho  limb  moves  or 
endeavours  to  move.  This  motion  or  effort  to 
move  I  would  call  the  orga$iic  movement,  the 
organic  nitus ;  by  a  limitation  of  the  scholastic 
term,  it  might  bo  denominated  the  aelio  im- 
peraUx, 

It  might  seem  at  first  sight, — 1^,  that  the 
organic  movement  is  immediately  determined 
by  the  enorganic  volition ;  and,  2<',that  we  are 
Immediately  conscious  of  tho  orgMiic  nisns  in 
itself.  But  neither  is  tho  case. — Not  the  for. 
mer :  for  even  if  we  identify  the  contraction 
of  the  muscles  and  the  overt  movement  of  the 
limb,  this  is  only  the  mediate  result  of  the 
enorganic  yolitlon,  through  the  action  of  the 
nervous  influence  transmitted  from  the  brain. 
The  mind,  therefore,  exerts  its  effort  to  move, 
proximately  in  detormining  this  transmission; 
but  we  are  unconscious  not  only  of  the  mode 
in  which  this  operation  is  performed,  but  even 
of  the  operation  itself. — ^Not  the  lifter :  for 
all  muscular  contraction  is  dependent  on  the 
agency  of  one  set  of  nerves,  all  feeling  of  mns- 
cular  contraction  on  another.  Thus,  from  the 
exclusive  paralysis  of  the  former,  or  the  ex. 
elusive  stupor  of  tho  latter,  tho  one  function 
may  remain  entire,  while  the  other  is  abo- 
lished ;  and  it  is  only  because  certain  muscu- 
lar loelings  are  normally,  though  contingently, 
associated  with  the  different  muscular  states, 
that,  independently  of  tho  consciousness  of  the 
enorganic  volition,  wo  are  indirectly  made 
awaro  of  the  various  degrees  of  the  organic 
nisus  exerted  in  our  different  members.*    But 


•  I  must  here  notice  an  error  of  inference, 
which  runs  through  the  experiments  by  Pro- 
fessor Weber  of  Lcipsic,  in  regard  to  the  shares 
which  the  sense  of  touch  proper  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  muscular  effort  have  in  the  esti. 
niation  of  weight,  as  detailed  in  his  valuable 
'  Annotationes  de  Pulsu,  Resorptione,  Auditu 
et  Tactu,'  1834,  pp.  81-113,  134,  15J>-161.— 
Weight  he  supposes  to  be  tested  by  the  Touch 
alone,  when  objects  are  laid  upon  the  hand, 
reposing,  say,  on  a  pillow.  Here  there  appears 
to  mo  a  very  palpable  mistake.  For  without 
denying  that  different  weights,  up  to  a  certain 
point,  produce  different  sensations  *on  the 
nerves  of  touch  and  feeling,  and  that  conse. 
qnently  an  experience  of  the  difference  of  such 


universal;  the  Secundo- primary,  as  con- 
tingent and  common;  the  Secondary,  as 
contingent  and  peculiar. 

27.  Thought  as  necessary,  and  imme- 
diately apprehended  as  actual,  modes  of 
matter,  we  conceive  tho  Primary  qualities 
in  what  they  objectively  are.  The  Se- 
cundo-primary,  thought  in  their  objective 
phasis,  as  moddficationa  of  the  Primary, 

though  indirect,  the  inform;^on  thus  forced 
upon  us  is  not  the  less  valuable.  By  the  as. 
sociated  sensations  our  attention  is  kept  alive 
to  the  stato  of  our  muscular  movements ;  by 
them  we  are  enabled  to  graduate  with  the  re 
quisite  accuracy  the  amount  of  organic  effort, 
and  to  expend  in  each  movement  precisely  the 
quantum  necessary  to  accomplish  its  purpose. 
Sir  Charles  Bell  records  the  case  of  a  mother 
who,  while  nursing  her  infisnt,  was  affected 
with  paralysis  or  loss  of  muscular  motion  on 
one  side  of  her  body,  and  by  stupor  or  loss  of 
sensibility  on  the  other.  With  the  arm  ca- 
pable of  movement  she  could  hold  her  child  to 
her  bosom ;  and  this  she  continued  to  do  so 
long  as  her  attentiou  remained  fixed  upon  the 
infant.  But  if  surrounding  objects  withdrew 
her  observation,  there  being  no  admonitory 
sensation,  the  flexor  muscles  of  the  arm  gra- 
dually  relaxed,  and  the  child  was  in  danger  of 
falling.     (The  Hand,  p.  204.) 

These  distinctions  in  the  process  of  volun- 
tary  motion,  especially  the  two  last,  (for  the 
first  and  second  may  be  viewed  as  virtually  the 
same,)  are  of  importance  to  illustrate  the 
double  nature  of  the  secundo.primary  qaali- 
ties,  each  of  which  is,  in  fkct,  the  aggregate  of 
an  objective  or  quasi. primary  quality,  appre- 
hended in  a  perception,  and  of  a  secondary  or 
subjective  quality  caused  by  the  other,  appre- 
hended in  a  sensation.  Each  of  these  quali- 
ties, each  of  these  cognitions,  api>ertains  to  a 
different  part  of  the  motive  process.  The 
quasi-prinuiry  quality  and  its  perception,  de- 
pending on  the  enorganic  volition  and  the 
nerves  of  motion ;  the  secondary  quality  uid 
its  sensation,  depending  on  the  organio  nisus 
and  the  nerves  of  sensibility. 

The  quasi- primary  quality  is,  always,  simply 
a  resistance  to  our  enorganic  volition,  as  rea- 
Used  in  a  muscular  effort.    But,  bo  it  remem. 

sensation  may  help  us  to  an  inference  of  a 
difference  of  weight;  it  is  manifest,  that  if  a 
body  be  laid  upon  a  muscular  part,  that  we 
estimate  its  weight  proximately  and  princi- 
pally by  the  amount  of  lateral  pressure  on  tho 
muscles,  and  this  pressure  itself,  by  the  diffi. 
culty  wo  find  in  lifting  the  body,  however  im- 
perceptibly,  by  a  contraction  or  bellying  out  of 
the  muscular  fibres.  When  superincumbent 
boiiies,  however  different  in  weight,  are  all 
still  so  heavy  as  to  render  this  contraction 
almost  or  altogether  impossible;  it  will  be 
fonnd,  that  our  power  of  measuring  their  com- 
I^rative  weights  becomes,  in  the  ono  ease 
feeble  and  fallacious,  in  the  other  null. 
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and,  in  both  their  objective  and  subjective 
phases,  immediately  apprehended,  wo  con- 
ceive them  in  what  they  objectively,  as 
well  as  in  what  they  subjectively,  arc 


bered,  there  may  be  muscular  effort,  even  if  a 
body  weighs  or  is  pressed  upon  a  part  of  our 
muscular  frame  apparently  at  rest.  (See 
footnote  *  of  page  865.)— -And  how  is  the 
resistance  perceived?  I  have  frequently  as- 
serted, that  in  perception  we  are  conscious 
of  tho  external  object  immediately  and  in 
Itself.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  Natural  Ileal, 
ism.  But  in  saying  that  a  thing  is  known  in 
itself,  I  do  not  mean  that  this  object  is  known 
in  its  absolute  existence,  that  is,  out  of  rela- 
tion to  us.  This  is  impossible ;  for  our  know- 
ledge is  only  of  the  relative.  To  know  a  thing 
in  itself  or  immediately,  is  an  expression  I  use 
merely  in  contrast  to  the  knowledge  of  a  thing 
in  a  representation,  or  mediately.  (See  Note 
B,)  On  this  doctrine  an  external  quality  is  said 
to  be  known  in  itself,  when  it  is  known  as  tho 
immediate  and  necessary  correlative  of  an 
internal  quality  of  which  I  am  conscious. 
Thus,  when  I  am  conscious  of  the  exertion  of 
an  onorganic  volition  to  move,  and  aware 
that  tho  muKcIes  are  obedient  to  my  will,  but 
at  the  same  time  aware  that  my  limb  is  arrest, 
ed  in  its  motion  by  some  external  impediment ; 
— in  this  caee  I  cannot  bo  conscious  of  myself 
as  tho  resisted  relative  without  at  the  same 
time  being  conscious,  being  immediately  i»er. 
cipient,  of  a  not -self  as  tho  resisting  correla- 
tive. In  this  cognition  tliere  is  no  sensation, 
no  subjocti vo-organic  affection .  I  simply  know 
myself  as  a  force  in  energy,  the  not- self  as  a 
counter  force  in  energy. — So  much  for  the 
qnasi.primnry  quality,  as  dependent  on  the 
enorganic  volition. 

But  though  such  pure  perception  may  be 
detected  in  the  simple  apprehension  of  re- 
sistance, in  reality  it  does  not  stand  alone; 
for  it  is  always  accompanied  by  sensations,  of 
which  tho  muscular  nisus  or  quiescence,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  resisting,  the  pressing 
body,  on  the  other,  are  the  causes.  Of  these 
sensations,  the  former,  to  wit  tho  feelings  con- 
nected  with  the  states  of  tension  and  relaxa- 
tlon,  lie  wholly  in  the  muscles,  and  beloni;  to 
what  has  sometimes  been  distinguished  as  the 
muscular  sense.  The  latter,  to  wit  the  sensa- 
tions  determined  by  tho  foreign  pressure,  lie 
partly  in  tho  skin,  and  belong  to  the  sense  of 
conch  proper  and  cutaneous  feeling,  partly  in 
the  flesh,  and  belonging  to  the  muscular  sense. 
These  affections,  sometimes  pleasurable,  some- 
times painful,  are,  in  cither  ease,  merely  modi 
flcations  of  the  sensitive  nerves  distributed  to 
the  muscles  and  to  the  skin;  and,  as  mani- 
fssted  to  us,  constitute  the  secondary  quality, 
the  sensation  of  which  accompanies  tho  per- 
ception of  every  secundo- primary. 

Although  the  preceding  doctrine  coincide, 
in  result,  with  that  which  M.  Maine  dc  Uiran, 
after  a  hint  by  Locke,  has  so  ably  developed, 
more  especially  in  his  '  Noavellcs  Considera- 
tions snr  les  Rapports  du  Physique  et  du 
Uural  de  ril<-mm«t;'  I  find  it  impossible  to  go 


necessary,  nor  immediately  apprehended 
in  their  external  reality,  we  conceiye 
adequately  what  they  are  in  their  subjec- 
tive effects,  but  insidequately  what  the/ 


The  Secondary  being  neither  thought  as    are  as  objective  causes. 


along  with  his  illustrious  editor,  M  Tou^n, 
(p.  XXV.  of  Preface,)  in  thinking  that  his  exa. 
mination  of  Humors  reasoning  against  the  de. 
duction  of  our  notion  of  Power  ftt)m  the  con- 
(iciousness  of  eflicscy  in  the  voluntary  mora. 
ment  of  our  muscles,  '  leaves  nothing  to  de- 
sire, and  nothing  to  reply.'  On  the  contrary, 
though  always  dissenting  with  diffldenee  fk*o»i 
M.  Cousin,  I  confess  it  does  not  seem  to  me, 
that  in  any  of  his  seven  assaults  on  Hume,  has 
Do  Biran  grappled  with  the  most  formidable 
objections  of  the  great  sceptic.  The  teeund, 
tkird,  and  tefoemth,  of  Hume's  arguments,  aa 
stated  and  criticized  by  Biran,  are  not  pro. 
posed,  as  arguments,  by  Unme  at  all ;  and  the 
Jbftrth  wnd/fth  in  Biran's  array  constitute  only 
a  single  reasoning  in  Humo*s.  Of  the  three 
arguments  which  remain,  tho  JUr$t  and  §ixth  in 
Biran's  enumeration  are  the  most  important. 
— But,  under  the /rft,  the  examples  alleged  by 
Hume,  f^om  cases  of  sudden  palsy,  Biran  silently 
passes  by ;  yet  these  present  by  fisr  the  most 
perplexing  difficulties  for  his  doctrine  of  con- 
scions  efficacy.  In  another  and  subsequent 
work  (K^ponses,  Ac,  p.  lidti)  he,  indeed,  ind- 
dentally  considers  this  objection,  referring  us 
back  for  its  regular  refutation  to  the  strictures 
on  Hume,  whore,  however,  as  stated,  no  such 
refutation  is  to  bo  found.  Nor  does  be  in  this 
latter  treatise  relieve  tho  difficulty.  For  as 
regards  the  argument  from  our  non  con- 
sciousncss  of  loss  of  power,  prior  to  an  actual 
attempt  to  move,  as  shown  in  tho  case  of  i>a. 
ralysis  supervening  during  sleep,  —  this,  it 
seems  to  me,  can  only  bo  answered  fTom  the 
fkct,  that  we  are  never  conscious  of  force,  as 
nnexerted  or  in  potentia,  (for  the  ambiguous 
term  jHncvr,  unfortunately  after  Locke  em- 
ployed  by  Hume  in  tho  discussion,  is  there 
equi  valenf;  to  force,  vis,  and  not  to  mere  poten- 
tialitp  as  opposed  to  actuality,)  but  only  of 
force,  as  in  actu  or  exerted.  For  in  this  case, 
wo  never  can  possibly  bo  conscious  of  the 
absence  of  a  force,  previously  to  tho  effort 
made  to  put  it  forth. — The  purport  of  the 
sixth  argument  is  not  given,  as  Hume,  not- 
withstanding the  usual  want  of  precision  <n 
his  language,  certainly  intended  it; — which 
was  to  this  effect : — Volition  to  move  a  limb, 
and  the  actual  moving  of  it,  are  the  first  ond 
last  in  a  scries  of  more  than  two  successive 
events ;  and  cannot,  therefore,  stand  to  each 
other,  immediately,  in  the  relation  of  cause 
and  effect  They  may,  however,  stand  to  each 
other  in  tho  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  me- 
diately.  But,  then,  if  they  can  be  known  In 
consciousness  as  thus  mediately  related,  it  is 
a  necessary  condition  of  such  knowledge,  that 
the  intervening  series  of  causes  and  effects, 
through  which  tho  Anal  movement  of  the  liuib 
is  supposed  to  be  mediately  dependent  on  tho 
primary  volition  to  move,  should  be  known  to 
consciousness  immediately  under  that  relation. 
But  this  intermediate,  this  connecting  serirs 
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28.  Our  conceptions  of  the  Primary 
are  clear  and  distinct ;  of  the  Secundo- 
primary,  both  as  secondary  and  quasi- 
primary  qualities,  clear  and  distinct ;  of 
the  Secondary,  as  subjective  affections, 
clear  and  distinct,  as  objective,  obscure 


is,  confessedly,  unknuvirn  to  consciousness  at 
all,  far  less  as  a  scries  of  causes  and  effects. 
It  follows  therefore,  a  fortiori,  that  the  de. 
pendency  of  the  last  on  the  first  of  those  events, 
as  of  an  effect  upon  its  cause,  most  be  to  con- 
scionsness  unknown.  In  other  words  :— having 
no  consciousness  that  the  volition  to  move  Is 
the  efflcaciouB  force  (power)  by  which  even 
the  event  immediately  consequent  on  it  (say 
the  transmission  of  the  nervous  influence  from 
brain  to  muscle)  is  produced,  such  event  being 
in  fact  itself  to  consciousness  occult;  multo 
minus  can  wo  have  a  consciousness  of  that 
volition  being  the  efficacious  force,  by  which 
the  ultimate  movement  of  the  limb  is  mediately 
determined?  This  is  certainly  the  argument 
which  Hume  intended,  and  as  a  refutation  of 
the  doctrine,  that  in  our  voluntary  movements 
at  least,  we  have  an  apprehension  of  the  can. 
sal  nexus  between  the  mental  volition  as  cause 
and  the  corporeal  movement  as  effect,  it  seems 
to  mo  umnswerable.  But  as  stated,  and 
easily  refuted,  by  Do  Biran,  it  is  only  tanta- 
mount to  the  reasoning — That  as  we  are  not 
conscious  how  we  move  a  limb,  we  cannot  l>e 
conscious  of  the  feeling  that  we  do  exert  a 
motive  force.  But  such  a  feeling  offeree,  ac- 
tion,  energy,  Hume  did  not  deny. 

11. — Historical  notice*  touching  the  recognition 
of  the  Locomotive  Faculty  as  a  medium  of  per- 
ceptiouj  and  of  the  Muscular  Sense. — That  the  re- 
cognition of  the  Locomotive  Faculty,  or  rather, 
the  recognition  of  the  Muscular  Senne  as  a 
medium  of  apprehension.  Is  of  a  recent  date, 
and  by  psychologists  of  this  country,  is  an 
opinion  In  both  respects  erroneous. — As  far 
as  I  am  aware,  this  distinction  was  originally 
taken  by  two  Italian  Aristotelians,  some  three 
centuries  ago ;  and  when  the  observation  was 
again  forgotten,  both  France  and  Germany  are 
before  Scotland  in  the  merit  of  its  modern 
revival. 

It  was  first  promulgated  by  Julius  Caesar 
Scaliger  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century  (1567.)  Aristotle,  followed  by  philo- 
B'^phers  in  general,  had  referred  the  percep- 
tion of  weight  (the  heavy  and  light)  to  the 
sense  of  Touch;  though,  in  truth,  under 
Touch,  Aristotle  seems  to  have  eomprehendtd 
both  the  Skin  and  Muscular  senses.  See  Hist. 
An.  i.  4.  De  Part.  An.  ii.  1, 10.  I>e  Anima, 
ii.  11.  On  this  particular  doctrine,  Scallger, 
Inter  alia,  observes:  '£t  sane  sic  videtur, 
Kamque  gravitas  et  levitas  tangendo  depre- 
hcnditur.  Ac  nemo  est,  qui  non  putet,  attrec- 
tatione  sese  cognoscere  gravitatem  et  levi 
tatem.  ^lihi  tamen  hand  persuadetor.  Tactu 
motum  deprehcndi  foteor,  gravitatem  nego. 
Est  autcm  maximum  argumentum  hoc.  Gra- 
vitas  est  objectum  motivee  potestatis :  cui  sane 
compotit  actio.  At  tactus  non  fit,  nisi  jMi(ie»Ml&. 
Gravitas  ergo  percipitur  a  motiva  potestate. 


and  confused.  For  the  Primary^  Secim- 
do-primary,  and  Secondary,  as  subjective 
affections,  we  can  represent  in  imagina- 
tion ;  the  Secondary,  as  objective  powers, 
we  cannot. 
29.  Finally — The  existential  judgments 


non  a  tactu.  Nam  duo  cum  sint  instrumenta 
(de  nervis  atque  spiritibus  loquor,)  ad  sensum 
et  ob  motum,  a  se  invicem  distincta:  male 
confunderemus,  quod  est  motricis  objectiun, 
cam  objecto  motce.  Movotur  enim  tactus,  uon 
agit.  Motrix  autem  movet  grave  corpus,  non 
autcm  movetur  ab  eo.  Idquemanifestumest  in 
paralysi.  Bentitur  oalor,  non  sentitur  gravitas 
Motrici  namque  instrumenta  snblata  sunt.- 
An  vero  seniitwr  gravitas  ?  Sentitur  quidem  a 
motrice,  atque  ab  ea  Judicatur :  quemadmo- 
dum  difficile  qulppiam  enunciatu  [enunciatur  ?3 
ab  ipsa  intellectus  vi:  quss  tamen  agit,  non 
patitur,  cum  enunciat.  Est  enim  omnibus 
commune  rebus  nostratibus  hisce,  quas  pen. 
dent  a  materia :  ut  agendo  patiantur. — Poterit 
aliquid  objici  de  compresaione.  Mam  etc.  . . . 
Sunt  prceterea  dua;  rationes.  Quando  et  sine 
tactu  sentimus  gravitatem,  et  quia  tactu  non 
sentimus.  Nempe  cuipiam  gravi  corporl  ma- 
nus  imposita  contingit  illud :  at  non  sentit  gra- 
vitatem. Sine  tactu,  vero,  virtus  motrix  sentiet. 
Appensumfllo  plumbum  grave  sentitur.  Manus 
tamen  filum,  non  plumbum  tanget.  Delude 
hoc.  Brachlnm  suo  pondere  cum  deorsum 
fertur,  sentitur  grave.  At  nihil  tangit.'  (Pe 
SnbtUitate,  contra  Cardanum,  ex.  109.) 

It  should,  however,  be  noticed,  that  Scaliger 
may  have  taken  the  hint  for  the  discrimina- 
tion of  this  and  another  sense,  from  Cardan. 
This  philosopher  makes  Touch  fourfold.  One 
sense  apprehending  the  four  primary  quaUties, 
the  Hotand  Cold,  the  Dry  and  Humid ;  a  second 
the  Pleasurable  and  Painful ;  a  third  the  Ve- 
nereal  sensations;  a  fourth  the  Heavy  and 
Light.     ^De  SubUlitate,  L.  xiii.) 

This  doctrine  did  not  excite  the  attention  it 
deserved  It  was  even  redargued  by  Scallg. 
er*s  admiring  expositor  Goclenins.  (Adver- 
saria,  p.  7^^--89) ;  nor  do  I  know,  indeed,  that 
previous  to  its  revival  in  very  recent  times, 
with  the  exception  to  be  immediately  stated, 
that  this  opinion  was  ever  countenanced  by 
any  other  philosopher.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century  it  is  indeed  comma, 
morated  by  Chanvin,  no  very  erudite  antho. 
rity,  in  the  fLrsi  edition  of  his  Lexicon  Philo- 
sophicum  (vv.  Tactile  and  Chrtnitas)  as  an 
opinion  that  had  found  supporters ;  but  it  Is 
manifest  firom  the  terms  of  the  statement,  for 
no  names  are  given,  that  Scaliger  and  Scali- 
ger only  is  referred  to.  In  the  subsequent 
edition  the  statement  itself  is  omitted. 

By  another  philosophical  physician,  the 
celebrated  Csssalplnus  of  Arezco,  it  was  after- 
wards  (in  1669)  still  more  articulately  shown, 
that  only  by  the  exercise  of  the  motive  power 
are  we  percipient  of  those  qualities  which  I 
denominate  the  Secundo- Primary;  though  ho 
can  hardly  be  said,  like  Scaliger,  to  have  dis. 
criminated  that  power  as  a  faculty  of  percep- 
tion  or  active  apprehension,  fkt>m  (ouch  as  ^ 
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are  of  the  Primary  assertory;  of  the 
Secnndo-primary,  in  botli  their  aspects, 
assertory ;  of  the  Secondary,  as  modes  of 
oind,  assertory,  as  modes  of  matter,  pro- 
blmnatic.     (See  par.  11,  12, 13.) 


opaeity  of  sensatioii  or  mere  consciousness  of 
passion.  It  does  not  indeed  appear  that  Cae. 
sslplnaswas  aware  of  Scaliger's  speculation 
ataU. 

<  Twtos  igitor  si  nnos  est  sensns,  circa 
anam  erit  contrarietatem,  reliqnae  antem  ad 
ipsam  rodncenior.  [Compare  AriBtotlo,  De 
Anima,  U.  11]  Patet  antem  GaUdnm  et  Fri. 
gidnm  mazime  proprie  ipsios  taetns  esse; 
Bolam  enim  tangendo  comprehenduntur.  Hn- 
mklnm  autem  et  Siccnm  (Fluid  and  Solid), 
Dornm  et  Molle,  Orave  et  Leve,  Asperum  et 
Lena,  Rarum  et  Denanm,  aliaque  hqjusmodi, 
at  tacta  comprehendantnr,  non  tatU  ttt  ea  foa- 
gnty  ted  neeet$e  tst  motum  quendam  adhibere,  ant 
oomprimendo,  aut  Impellendo,  aut  trahendo, 
ant  alia  ratione  patiendi  potentiam  ezpcricndo 
Sle  enim  quod  proprium  terminnm  non  reti- 
aet,  et  quod  facile  dividitur,  Uumidum  esse 
c<^noscimus;  quod  autem  opposito  modo  se 
hsBet,  Siecum :  et  quod  cedit  comprimenti, 
MoDe,  quod  non  cedit,  Durum.  Similiter 
aatem  et  reliquee  tactivs  qualitatea  sine 
mota  non  percipinntur.  Idcirco  et  a  reliquis 
senribus  eognosci  possnnt,  ut  a  visn.  [But 
not  immediacy  ]  Motus  enim  inter  commu- 
nia  sensibilia  ponitur.  [There  is  here  through 
ambiguity  a  mutatio  olenchi]  Nihil  autem 
refert,  an  motus  in  organo  an  in  re  fiat/  [?] 
(QniBstiones  Peripateticae,  L.  ir.  qu.  1.) 

In  more  recent  times,  the  action  of  the  to- 
Inntary  motlTO  faculty  and  its  relative  sense 
In  the  perception  of  Extension,  Figure,  Weight, 
BesistancOj  4e.,  was  in  France  brought  vaguely 
faito  notice  by  CondiUac,  and  subsequently 
about  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen. 
iary  more  explicitly  developed,  among  others, 
by  his  distinguished  follower  M.  Destutt  de 
Tney,  who  established  the  distinction  between 
aeUve  and  pauive  touch.  The  speculations  of 
If  Maine  de  Biran  on  muscular  effort  (from 
1808,)  I  do  not  hero  refer  to ;  as  these  have  a 
dilTereot  and  greatly  higher  significance. 
{GmdiUae,  Traits  dos  Sensations,  P.  ii.  cc.  3, 12. 
— De  TVticy,  Ideologic,  t.  i.  cc.  9-13;  t.  iii.  ce. 
ff,  9. — Compare  Degcrando,  Histolre  des  Sys- 
t^es,  t.  iii.  p.  34ff,  sq.  orig.  ed«.  and  La. 
bouUni^,  Precis,  p.  322,  sq.) — In  Germany, 
before  the  conclusion  of  the  last  century,  the 
same  analysis  was  made,  and  the  active  touch 
there  first  obtained  the  distinctive  appellation 
of  the  Muscular  Sense  (Muskel  Sinn.)  The 
Gorman  physiologists  and  psychologists  not 
only—what  had  boon  previously  done— pro. 
fessedly  demonstrated  the  share  it  had  in  the 
empirical  apprehension  of  Space,  &;c.,  and  cs 
tabllshed  its  necessity  as  a  condition  even  of 
the  perceptions  of  Touch  proper— the  Skin 
Sense ;  they  likewise  for  the  first  time  endea. 
▼oured  to  show  how  in  vision  wo  are  enabled 
to  recognise  not  only  figure,  but  distance,  and 
the  third  dimension  of  bodies,  through  the  con- 
seious  ai^ustment  of  the  eye.  {Titulf  Kantis- 
cho  Denkrormen,  (1787,)  p.  189,  sq.— Tifdemonn, 


e) — As  both  in  Sensitive  Appreketuiom 
and  in  Thought ;  as  in  relation  both  to 
Sense  caid  Intellect, 

30.  In  the  order  of  natore  and  of  ne- 


in  Uessische  Beytracgo  (1789,)  St.  I.  p  119, 
sq.;  Thcaetet  (1794,)  passim;  Idealistisclie 
Briefe  (1798,)  p.  84.  sq. ;  Psychologic  (1804,) 
p.  406,  sq.— ScftMie,  Pruefung  (1791,)  I  p.  182, 
sq. — EngH,  in  M^moires  de  TAcademie  de  Bcr. 
Un  (1802.)— GruitAuisnt,  Anthropologic  (1810,) 
pp.  130,  sq.  361,  sq.  and  the  subsequent  works 
of  Hcrbart,  Bartmannj  Lenhotsek,  Ttmrtual,  Be- 
neke,  and  a  host  of  others.)  But  see  Reid,  188,  b. 

Britain  has  not  advanced  the  enquiry  which, 
if  we  discount  some  resultlcss  tendencies  by 
Hartley,  Wells,  and  Daririn,  she  was  the  last 
in  taking  up  ;  and  it  is  a  curious  instance  of 
the  unacquaintance  with  such  matters  prcva- 
lent  among  us,  that  the  views  touching  the 
functions  of  the  will,  and  of  the  muscular 
sense,  which  constitute,  in  this  relation  cer. 
tainly,  not  tho  least  valuable  part  of  Dr 
Brown's  psychology,  should  to  the  present 
hour  be  regarded  as  original,  howbeit  these 
views,  though  propounded  as  new,  are  mani. 
festly  derived  from  sources  witib  which  all  in. 
terested  in  psychological  disquisitions  might 
reasonably  be  presumed  familiar.  This  is  by 
no  means  a  solitary  instance  of  Brown*s  silent 
appropriation  ;  nor  is  ho  the  only  Scottish  me* 
taphysician  who  has  borrowed,withnutacknow 
lodgment,  these  and  other  psychological  ana- 
lyses from  the  school  of  Condillac.  Do  Tracy 
may  often  equally  reclaim  his  own  at  the  hands 
of  Dr  John  Young,  Piofessor  of  Philosophy  in 
Etolfast  College,  whose  frequent  coincidences 
with  Brown  are  not  the  marvels  he  would  in. 
duce  us  to  believe,  wbcn  we  know  the  common 
sourcoH  from  which  the  resembling  doctrines 
are  equally  derived.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  Lectures  of  both  Professors 
wore  posthumously  published ;  and  are  there, 
fore  not  to  be  dealt  with  as  works  deliberately 
submitted  to  general  criticism  by  their  an. 
thors.  Dr  Tonng,  it  should  likewise  be  noticed, 
was  a  pupil  of  the  late  I^ofessor  Mylne  of 
Glasgow,  whoso  views  of  mental  philosophy 
are  well  known  to  have  closely  resembled  those 
of  M.  De  Tracy.  I  see  from  M.  Mignot's  elo. 
qupnt  eloge  that  this  acute  philosopher  was, 
like  Kant,  a  Scotsman  by  descent,  and  '  of  tho 
chm  Stutt,*  (Stott  ?) 

These  notices  of  tho  gradual  recognition  of 
the  sense  of  muscular  feeling,  as  a  special 
source  of  knowledge,  are  not  given  on  account 
of  any  importance  it  may  be  thought  to  poi. 
scss  as  the  source  from  which  is  derived  our 
notion  of  Space  or  Extension.  This  notion,  I 
am  convinced,  though  first  manifested  in, 
cannot  be  evolved  out  of,  experience;  and 
what  was  observed  by  Rcid  (Inq.  p.  126,  a,/ 
by  Kant  (Cr.  d.r.  V.  p.  38,)  by  Schulr  (I'ruef.  i 
p.  114,)  and  by  Stewart  (Essays,  p.  5(>4,)  in 
regard  to  tho  attempts  which  had  previously 
been  made  to  deduce  it  from  tho  operations  of 
sense,  and,  in  particular,  from  the  motion  of 
the  hand,  is  equally  true  of  those  subsequently 
repeated.    In  all  these  attempts,  the  expon 
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cussary  thought,  the  Primary  quali ties  are 
prior  to  the  Secundo- primary  and  Secon- 
dary; but  in  the  order  of  empirical 
apprehension,  though  chronologically  si- 
multaneous, they  are  posterior  to  both. 


ence  itsolf  is  only  realized  through  a  substitu. 
tion  of  the  Tory  notion  which  it  professes  t« 
/generate;  there  is  always  a  concealed  petitio 
principii.  Take  for  example  the  deduction  so 
laboriously  essayed  by  Dr  Brown,  and  for  which 
ho  has  received  such  unquaUfled  encomium. 
CLectt.  23  and  24.) — Extension  is  made  up  of 
three  dimensions ;  but  Brown's  exposition  is 
limited  to  length  and  breadth.  Those  only, 
therefore,  can  bo  criticised. 

As  far  as  I  can  find  his  meaning  in  his  cloud 
of  words,  he  argues  thus : — The  notion  of  Time 
or  succession  being  supposed,  that  of  longiiw 
dinal  extension  is  given  in  the  succession  of 
feelings  which  accompanies  the  gradual  con. 
traction  of  a  muscle ;  the  notion  of  this  sue 
cession  constitutes,  ipso  facto,  the  notion  of  a 
certain  Icnijth ;  and  the  notion  of  this  length 
[he  quietly  takes  for  sranted]  is  the  notion 
of  longitudinal  extension  sought,  (p.  146.  a.) 
—  The  paralogism  hero  is  transparent.  — 
Length  is  an  ambiguous  term ;  and  it  is 
length  in  space,  extensive  length,  and  not 
length  in  time,  protensive  length,  whose  notion 
it  is  the  problem  to  evoWe.  To  convert, 
therefore,  the  notion  of  a  certain  Idnd  of  length 
(and  that  certain  kind  being  also  confessedly 
only  length  in  time)  into  the  notion  of  a  length 
in  space,  is  at  best  an  idle  begging  of  the  qucs- 
tion. — Is  it  not  ?  Then  I  would  ask,  whether 
the  series  of  feelings  of  which  we  are  aware  in 
tho  gradual  contraction  of  a  muscle,  involve 
the  consciousness  of  being  a  succession  or 
length,  (1)  in  time  alone?  or  (2)  in  space  alone  ? 
—or  (3)  in  time  and  space  together?  These 
three  cases  will  bo  allowed  to  be  exhaustive. 
If  the  first  be  affirmed,  if  the  succession  appear 
to  consciou9ness  a  length  in  time  exclusively, 
then  nothing  has  been  accomplished ;  for  the 
notion  of  extension  or  space  is  in  no  way  con. 
tained  in  the  notion  of  duration  or  time. — 
Again,  if  the  second  or  the  third  be  affirmed, 
if  the  scries  appear  to  consciousness  a  sue. 
cession  or  length,  either  in  space  alone,  or  in 
space  and  time  together,  then  is  the  notion  it 
behoved  to  generate  employed  to  generate 
tself. 

In  the  deduction  of  the  notion  of  tuperjleial 
extension  he  is  equally  illogical;  for  here, 
too,  his  process  of  evolution  only  in  the  end 
openly  extracts  what  in  the  commencement 
it  had  secretly  thrown  in  The  elements,  out 
of  which  he  constructs  the  notion  of  extension, 
in  tho  second  dimension,  he  finds  in  the  eon. 
sciousness  we  bare  of  several  contemporaneous 
sorics  of  muscular  feelings  or  lengths,  stand- 
ing in  relation  to  each  other,  as  proxiniaU, 
diftant,  intermediate,  ibc.  —  Proximate  I  In 
'What  ?  In  time  ?  No;  for  the  series  are  sup. 
posed  to  be  in  time  coexistent ;  and  were  it 
otherwise,  the  process  would  be  unavailing' 
for  proximity  in  time  does  not  afford  proxi- 
mity in  spare.  In  space,  then  ?  Necessarily. 
On   this    alternative,    however,   the    notion 


For  it  18  only  under  condition  of  the  Sen- 
sation of  a  Secondary,  that  we  are  per- 
cipient of  any  Primary^  quality. 

31.  The  apprehension   of  a    Primary 
quality  is  principally  an  intellectual  cogni- 


of  space  or  extension  la  already  involTtd 
doubly  deep  in  the  elements  themselves,  out 
of  which  it  is  proposed  to  construct  it ;  for 
when  two  or  more  things  are  conceived  as  prosd. 
mate  in  space,  they  are  not  merely  coneeived 
as  in  different  places  or  out  of  each  other,  b«t 
over  and  above  this  elementary  condition  In 
which  extension  simply  ii  Involved,  they  are 
conceived  as  even  holding  under  it  a  leeon- 
daryand  more  complex  relation.  But  it  ii 
needless  to  proceed,  fpr  the  petition  of  the 
point  in  question  is  even  more  palpable  if  ve 
think  the  series  under  the  relations  of  the 
distant,  the  intermediaU  Ac. — The  notion  of 
Space,  therefore,  is  not  shown  by  this  expla. 
nation  of  its  genesis  to  bo  less  a  native  notion 
then  that  of  Time,  which  it  admits.  Brown'r 
is  a  modification  of  De  Tracy's  deduction,  the 
change  being  probably  suggested  by  a  remark 
of  Stewart  (L  c.) ;  but  though  both  involve  a 
paralogism,  it  is  certainly  fur  more  shrewdly 
cloaked  in  the  original. 

IIL—Bittoriedl  notices  in  regardt  (o  (Ae  dis. 
tinction  of  Nerves  and  nervous  Filaments  into 
Motive  and  Sensitive  ;  and  in  regard  to  the  pteu- 
liaritjf  of  function,  and  absolute  isolertfon,  of  the 
tUtimate  nervous  FUaments.  —  The  important 
discovery  of  Sir  Charles  Bell,  that  the  spinal 
nerves  are  the  organs  of  motion  through  their 
anterior  roots,  of  sensation  through  their  pes. 
terior ;  and  the  recognition  by  recent  physio, 
legists,  that  each  ultimate  nervous  filament  is 
distinct  in  function,  and  runs  isolated  from  its 
origin  to  its  termination; — these  are  only  the 
last  of  a  long  series  of  previous  observationJi 
to  the  same  effect, — observations,  in  regard  to 
which  (as  may  be  inferred  fk-om  the  recent 
discussions  touching  the  history  of  these  re- 
sults) the  medical  world  is,  in  a  great  mea. 
sure,  uninformed.  At  the  same  time,  as  these 
are  the  physiological  facts  with  which  psy. 
chology  is  principally  interested ;  as  a  contri- 
bution towards  this  doctrine  and  its  history,! 
shall  throw  together  a  few  notices,  whick 
have  for  the  most  part  fsllen  in  my  way  when 
engaged  in  researches  for  a  different  purpose. 

The  cases  of  paralysis  without  aarcoiifl 
(stupor,)  and  of  narcosis  without  paralysis 
—for  the  ancient  propriety  of  these  term* 
ought  to  be  observed — that  is,  the  cases  In 
which  either  motion  or  sensibility,  exclusively, 
is  lost,  were  too  remarkable  not  to  attract 
attention  even  from  the  earliest  periods ;  and 
at  the  same  time,  too  peremptory  not  to 
necessitate  tho  conclusion,  that  the  several 
phaenomena  are,  either  the  functions  of  differ- 
ent  organs,  or,  if  of  the  same,  at  least  regu- 
lated  by  different  conditions.  Between  these 
alternatives  all  opinions  on  the  subject  are 
divided;  and  the  former  was  the  first,  M  It 
has  been  the  last,  to  be  adopted. 

No  sooner  had  the  nervons  system  been  re- 
cognised as  the  ultimate  organ  of  the  animal 
and  vital  functions,  and  the  intracranial  me. 
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tion,  in  80  far  as  it  is,  in  itself,  a  purely 
mental  activity,  and  not  the  mere  sensa- 
tion of  an  organic  passion  ;  and  second- 
arily, a  sensible  cognition,  in  so  far  as  it 
is  the  perception  of  an  attribute  of  mat- 


dnlla  or  enccphalos  (ftieephalcn  is  a  modom 
misnomer)  ascertained  to  be  its  centre,  than 
JEroMtraltM  proceeded  to  appropriate  to  dif. 
ferent  parts  of  that  organism  tho  functions 
which,  along  with  Herophilns,  he  had  distin- 
guished, of  sensibility  and  voluntary  motion. 
He  placed  the  source— of  the  former  in  the 
meninges  or  membranes,  of  the  latter  in  tho 
substance,  of  tho  encephalos  in  general,  that  is, 
of  the  Brain- proper  and  Aiter.brain  or  Cere, 
bellnm.  And  wliilo  tho  nerves  were,  medi> 
ately  or  immediately,  the  prolongations  of 
these,  he  viewed  tho  nervous  membranes  as 
the  vehicle  of  sensation,  tho  nervous  substance 
as  the  vehicle  of  motioiu  (Rnftis  Ephosius, 
L.  L  0.  32;  L.  U  cc.  2,  17.)  This  theory 
which  is  remarkable,  if  for  nothing  else,  for 
manifesting  the  tendency  from  an  early  period 
to  refer  tho  phaenomena  of  motion  and  sensa. 
tton  to  distinct  parts  of  the  nervous  organ- 
Ism,  has  not  obtained  the  attention  which  it 
even  intrinsically  merits.  In  modem  times. 
Indeed,  tho  same  opinion  has  been  hasardcd^ 
erven  to  my  fortuitous  knowledge,  at  least 
thrice.  Firstly  by  Fcmelius  (ir>60,  Physio- 
logia,  V.  10,  15 ;)  secondly  by  Rosetti  (1722, 
Raecolta  d'Opuseoli,  Ac,  t.  v.  p.  272  sq.;) 
thirdly  by  Lo  Cat  (1740,  Traits  dos  Sensations, 
(Euv.  Phys.  t.  i.  p.  124,  and  Diss,  sur  la  Sensi- 
bility des  Meninges,  §  i.)— By  each  of  these 
the  hypothesis  is  advanced  as  originaL  In  the 
two  last  this  is  not  to  be  marvelled  at ;  but  it 
to  surprising  how  tho  opinion  of  Erasistratus 
could  have  e8cai>ed  the  erudition  of  the  first. 
I  may  observe,  that  Erasistratus  also  antici- 
pated  many  recent  physiologists  in  tho  doc- 
trine^ that  the  intoUigence  of  man,  and  of  ani. 
mals  in  general,  is  always  In  proportion  to  tho 
depth  and  number  of  the  cerebral  convolutions, 
that  is,  in  the  ratio  of  the  extent  of  cerebral 
surface,  not  of  cerebral  mass. 

Tho  second  altornatlvc  was  adopted  by 
Galen,  who  while  ho  refutes  apparently  mis 
rrprcsents  tho  doctrine  of  Erasistratus ;  for 
Erasistratus  did  not,  if  wo  may  credit  Rufus, 
an  older  authority  than  Galen,  derive  tho 
nerves  firom  the  membranes  of  the  enccphalos, 
to  the  exclusion  of  its  substance ;  or  if  Galon 
be  herein  correct,  this  is  perhaps  tho  early 
doctrine  which  Erasistratus  is  by  him  said  in 
his  maturer  years  to  have  abandoned ; — a  doc 
trine,  however,  which,  under  modifications, 
has  in  modern  times  found  supporters  in 
Rondeletius  and  others.  (Laurcntii  Ili^t. 
Anat.  iv.  qu.  13.) — Reco;rnislng,  what  has 
always  indeed  been  done,  the  contrast  of  tho 
two  phenomena  of  sensibility  and  motion, 
Galen  did  not,  bowever,  regard  them  as  neces 
sarily  the  products  of  distinct  parts  of  the 
nervous  system,  altliough,  de  facto,  different 
parts  of  that  system  were  often  subservient 
i<t  their  manifestation.     As  to  tho  problem— 


ter,  and,  though  not  constituted  by,  still 
not  realized  without,  the  sensation  of  an 
organic  passion. — The  apprehension  of  a 
Secondary  quality  is  solely  a  senable 
cognition ;  for  it  is  nothing  but  the  sen* 


Do  the  nerves  perform  their  double  function 
by  the  conveyance  of  a  corporeal  fluid,  or 
through  the  Irradiation  of  an  immaterial 
power ?^Galen  seems  to  vacillate;  for  texts 
may  be  adduced  in  favour  of  each  idtemativc. 
He  is  not  always  consistent  in  the  shares 
which  he  assigns  to  the  heart  and  to  the 
brain,  in  the  elaboration  of  the  animal  spirits; 
nor  is  he  oven  uniform  in  maintaining  a  dis- 
crimination of  origin,  between  the  aniuial 
spirits  and  the  vital.  Degrading  the  mem- 
branes  to  mere  envelopments,  he  limits  evory 
peculiar  function  of  tho  nervous  organism  to 
the  enveloped  substance  of  the  brain,  the  after 
brain,  the  spinal  chord  and  nerves.  But  as 
the  animal  faculty  is  one,  and  its  proximate 
vehicle  the  animal  spirits  is  homogeneous,  so  the 
nervous  or  cerebral  substance  which  conducts 
these  spirits  is  in  its  own  nature  uniform  and 
indifferently  competent  to  either  finetion;  it 
l>cing  dependent  upon  two  accidental  circum- 
stances, whether  this  substance  conduce  to 
motion,  to  sensation,  or  to  motion  and  sensa- 
tion  together. 

The  first  circumstance  is  the  degree  of 
hardness  or  softness;  a  nerve  being  adapted 
to  motion,  or  to  sensation,  in  proportion  as  it 
possesses  the  former  quality  or  the  latter. 
Nerves  extremely  soft  are  exclusively  cempe. 
tent  to  sensation.  Nerves  extremely  hard  are 
pre-eminently,  but  not  exclusively,  adapted  to 
motion ;  for  no  nerve  is  wholly  destitute  of 
the  feeling  of  touch.  The  soft  nerves,  short 
and  htraight  in  their  course,  arise  from  tho 
anterior  portion  of  the  encephalos  (thu  Brain 
proper;)  the  hard,  more  devious  in  direction, 
spring  from  the  posterior  portion  of  the  brain 
whcie  it  Joins  tho  spinal  cliurd,  (Medulla 
oblongata?)  tbe  «pinal  chord  bein^  a  coutinua- 
tion  of  the  After-brain,  from  wliich  no  nerve 
immediately  arises;  the  hardest  originate  from 
the  spinal  chord  itself,  more  especially  towards 
its  inferior  extremity.  A  uervo  soft  in  its 
origin,  and,  therefore,  fitted  only  for  sense, 
may,  however,  harden  in  its  progress,  and  by 
this  change  become  suitable  for  motion. 

The  second  circumstance  is  the  part  to 
which  a  nerve  is  sent;  tho  nerve  being  sensi- 
tive  or  motive  as  it  terminates  in  an  organ  of 
sense,  or  in  an  organ  of  motion — a  muscle ; 
every  part  being  recipient  only  of  the  virtue 
appropriate  to  its  special  function. 

This  theory  of  Galen  is  inade<iUato  to  the 
phccnouiena.  For  though  lo.ss  of  motion  with- 
out the  loss  of  sense  may  thus  be  accounted 
for,  on  the  supposition  that  tho  innervatiii); 
force  is  reduced  so  low  a<i  not  to  radiate  the 
stronger  influence  required  for  movement,  and 
yet  to  radiate  the  feebler  influence  required 
for  feeling ;  still  this  leaves  the  counter  caso 
(of  which,  though  less  frequently  occurring, 
Galen  has  himself  recorded  some  illnstrion.^ 
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sation  of  an  organic  passion The  ap- 
prehension of  a  Secundo- primary  quality 
is,  equally  and  at  once,  an  intellectual  and 
sensible  cognition  ;  for   it   involves  both 


examples)  not  only  onezplained,  but  even 
renders  it  inexplicable.  In  this  theory  Galen 
is,  likewise,  not  always  consistent  with  him. 
self.  The  distinction  of  hard  and  soft,  as  cor. 
responding  with  the  distinction  of  motory  and 
sensitive,  nerves,  though  tme  in  general.  Is, 
on  his  own  admission,  not  absolutely  through- 
going.  (I  must  observe,  however,  that  among 
other  recent  anatomists  this  is  maintained  by 
Albinus,  Malacarnc,  and  Rcil.)  And  to  say 
nothing  of  other  vacillations,  Galen,  who  in 
one  sentence,  in  consistency  with  his  distinc- 
tion of  cerebral  and  (mediately)  cerebellar 
nerves,  is  forced  to  accord  exclusively  to  those 
of  the  spine  the  function  of  motion ;  in  an- 
other finds  himself  compelled,  in  submission 
to  the  notorious  fact,  to  extend  to  these  nerves 
the  function  of  sensation  liliewlse.  But  if 
Galon's  theory  be  inadequate  to  their  solution, 
it  never  leads  him  to  overlook,  to  dissemble, 
or  to  distort,  the  phsenomena  themselves ;  and 
with  these  no  one  was  ever  more  familiarly 
acquainted.  So  marvellous,  indeed,  is  his 
minute  knowledge  of  the  distribution  and 
functions  of  the  several  nerves,  that  it  is 
hardly  too  much  to  assort,  that*  with  the  ex- 
ception  of  a  few  minor  particulars,  his  patho- 
logical  anatomy  of  the  nervous  system  is  prac- 
tically ou  a  level  with  the  pathological  anatomy 
of  the  present  day.  (De  Usu  Partium,  L  7, 
v.  9, 7, 14,  viii.  3,  6, 10, 12,  ix.  1,  xU.  10, 1 1, 16. 
xiii.  8,  xvi.  1,  8,  6,  xvii.  2,  3.~De  CausU 
Sympt.  I.  6.— De  Motn  Muse  i.  13~De  Anat. 
Adm.  vil.  8.—  Ars  parva,  10,  U. — ^De  Locis  AfT. 
1.  6,  7, 12.  iii.  6,  12.— De  Diss.  Nerv.  1.— De 
Piac.  Hipp,  et  Plat.  11. 12,  vii.  3,  4,  5, 8.) 

The  next  step  was  not  made  until  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  subsequent  to  Galen's 
death;  when  jRofui«Ie({u«  (c.  1660,)  reasoning 
from  the  phsenomena  of  pvalysis  and  stupor, 
enounced  it  as  an  observation  never  previously 
made,  that  *  All  nerves,  from  their  origin  in  the 
brain,  are,  even  in  the  spinal  marrow  itself, 
isolated  from  each  other.  The  cause  of  para- 
lysis is  therefore  not  so  much  to  be  sought  for 
in  the  spinal  marrow  as  in  the  encephalic 
heads  of  the  nerves ;  Galen  himself  having, 
indeed,  remarked,  that  paralysis  always  snper- 
vencs  when  the  origin  of  the  nerve  is  obstructed 
or  diseased.'    (Curandi  Methodus,  c.  32.) 

This  observation  did  not  secure  the  attention 
which  it  deserved;  and  some  thirty  years 
later  (1695,)  another  French  physiologist,  an. 
>ther  celebrated  professor  in  the  same  univer. 
sity  with  Rondelet,  I  mean  Latirentius  of  Mont- 
pcllier,  advanced  this  very  doctrine  of  his 
predecessor,  as  *  a  new  and  hitherto  unheard, 
of  observation.'  This  anatomist  has,  however, 
the  merit  of  first  attempting  a  sensible  demon, 
stration  of  the  fact,  by  resolving,  under  water, 
the  spinal  cord  into  Its  constituent  filaments. 
'  This  new  and  admirable  observation,'  he  says, 
*  explains  one  of  the  obscurest  problems  of 


the  perception  of  a  quasi-primary  quality^ 
and  the  sensation  of  a  secondary.  (See 
par.  15,  sq.,  and  Note  D*,  §  1.) 


nature;  why  it  is  that  from  a  lesion,  say  of 
the  cervical  medulla,  the  motion  of  the  thigh 
may  be  lost,  while  the  motions  of  the  arms  and 
thorax  shall  remain  entire.'  In  the  second 
edition  of  his  Anatomy,  Dulaurens  would  seem, 
however,  less  confident,  not  only  of  the  abso- 
lute originality,  but  of  the  absolute  accuracy, 
of  the  observation.  Nor  does  he  rise  above 
the  Galenic  doctrine,  that  sensibility  and  motion 
may  be  transmitted  by  the  same  fibre.  In  Uct, 
rejecting  the  discrimination  of  hard  and  soft 
nerves,  he  abolishes  even  the  accidental  dis- 
tinction  which  had  been  recognised  by  Galen. 
(Compare  Hist.  Anat.,  later  editions,  iv.  e.  18, 
qq.  9, 10, 11 ;  x-  e.  12,  with  the  relative  places 
in  the  first.) 

The  third  step  was  accomplished  by  Varol. 
litis,  (1572,)  who  showed  Galen  to  be  mistaken 
in  holding  that  the  spinal  chord  Is  a  eontinua- 
tion  of  the  After-brain  alune.  He  demon- 
strated, against  all  previous  anatomists,  that 
this  chord  is  made  up  of  four  columns,  seve- 
rally  arising  ft'om  four  encephalic  roots ;  two 
roots  or  trunks  from  the  Brain,  proper  being 
prolonged  into  its  anterior,  and  two  from  the 
After- brain  into  its  posterior,  columns.  (Ana- 
tomla,  L.  iii :  De  Norvis  Opticis  Epistols.) 

At  the  same  time,  the  fact  was  signalized 
by  other  contemporary  anatomists,  (as  Cotter, 
1672,  Laurentius,  1695,)  that  the  spinal  nerves 
arise  by  double  roots ;  one  set  of  Alaments 
emerging  from  the  anterior,  another  f^om  the 
posterior,  portion  of  the  chord.  It  was  la 
general  noticed,  too,  (as  by  Coiter,  and  C. 
Bauhinut,  1690,)  that  these  filaments,  on 
issuing  from  the  chord,  passed  into  a  knot  or 
ganglion ;  but,  strange  to  say,  it  was  reserved 
for  the  second  Monro,  (1763,)  to  record  the 
special  observation,  that  this  ganglion  is  limited 
to  the  fibres  of  the  posterior  root  alone 

Such  was  the  state  of  anatomical  knowledge 
touching  this  point  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century;  and  it  may  now  seem  marvellous, 
that  aware  of  the  independence  of  the  motory 
and  sensitive  functions, — aware  that  of  these 
functions  the  cerebral  nerves  were,  in  general, 
'  limited  to  one,  while  the  spinal  nerves  were 
competent  to  both, — aware  that  the  spinal 
nerves,  the  nerves  of  double  fiinction,  emerged 
by  double  roots  and  terminated  in  a  twofold 
distribution, — and,  finally,  aware  that  each 
nervous  filament  ran  distinct  from  its  peri- 
pheral  extremity  through  the  spinal  chord  to 
its  central  origin ; — aware,  I  say,  of  all  these 
correlative  facts,  It  may  now  seem  marvellous 
that  anatomists  should  have  stopped  short, 
should  not  have  attempted  to  lay  fact  and  fact 
together,  should  not  have  surmised  that  in  the 
spinal  nerves  difference  of  root  is  correspon- 
dent with  difference  of  function,  should  not 
have  instituted  experiments,  and  anticipated 
by  two  centuries  the  most  remarkable  physio- 
logical discovery  of  the  present  day.    Bat  oar 
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wonder  will  be  enbancod,  in  finding  the  moft 
iUmitrloaB  of  tho  more  modem  schools  of 
medicine  teaching  tho  same  doctrine  in  greater 
detail,  and  yet  never  proposing  to  itself  the 
question — May  not  the  double  roots  correspond 
with  the  double  function  of  the  spinal  neryes  ? 
But  so  has  it  been  with  all  the  most  momentous 
diseoTeries.  When  Ilarrey  proclaimed  the  cir. 
eolation  of  the  blood,  he  only  proclaimed  a 
doctrine  necessitated  by  the  discoTory  of  tho 
Tenons  Talves;  and  the  Newtonian  theory  of 
the  heavens  was  but  a  final  generalization, 
prepared  by  foregone  observations,  and  even 
already  partially  enounced. 

The  school  I  refer  to  Is  that  of  Leyden — the 
school  of  Boerhaave  and  his  disciples.— BO<t. 
kaave  held  with  Willis  that  the  Brain.proper 
Is  the  organ  of  auiinality ;  adistinct  part  thereof 
being  destined  to  each  of  its  two  functions, 
sense  and  voluntary  motion ; — that  the  After, 
brain  is  tho  organ  of  vitality,  or  the  involuntary 
motions; — and  that  the  two  encephalic  organs 
are  prolonged,  the  former  into  the  anterior, 
the  latter  into  the  posterior,  columns  of  the 
spinal  chord.  In  his  doctrine,  all  nerves  are 
composite,  being  made  up  of  fibrils  of  a  tenuity, 
not  only  beyond  our  means  of  observation,  but 
almost  beyond  our  capacity  of  imagination. 
Borne  nerves  are  homogeneous,  their  constituent 
fllamenU  being  either  for  a  certain  kind  of 
motion  alone,  or  for  a  certain  kind  of  sensation 
alone ;  others  are  heterogeneous,  their  consti. 
tuent  fibrils  being  some  for  motion,  some  for 
lensation; — and  of  this  latter  class  are  the 
nerves  which  issue  from  the  spine.  On  Boer. 
haave*s  doctrine,  however,  the  spinal  nerves, 
In  so  far  as  they  ariso  from  the  anterior 
eolumn,  are  nerves  both  of  sensation  and 
voluntary  motion — of  animality;  in  so  far  as 
they  arise  from  the  posterior  column,  aro 
nerves  of  involuntary  motion — of  vitality.  A 
homogeneous  norve  does  not,  as  a  totality,  per. 
form  a  single  office;  for  every  elementary 
fibril  of  which  it  is  composed  runs  from  first 
to  last  isolated  from  cvory  other,  and  has  its 
separate  sphere  of  exercise.  As  many  distinct 
spheres  of  sensation  and  motion,  so  many  dis. 
tlnct  nervous  origins  and  terminations ;  and  as 
many  different  points  of  local  termination  in  tho 
body,  so  many  different  points  oflocal  origin  in 
the  brain.  The  Sensorlum  Commune,  the  centre 
of  sensation  and  motion,  is  not  therefore  an 
indivisible  point,  not  even  an  undivided  place ; 
it  is,  on  the  contrary,  tho  aggregate  of  as 
many  places  (and  millions  of  millions  there 
may  be)  as  there  aro  encephalic  oris;ins  of 
nervous  flbrih.  No  nerve,  therefore,  in  pro- 
priety of  speech,  gives  off  a  branch;  their 
sheaths  of  dura  uiater  alone  aro  ramified ;  and 
there  is  no  intercourse,  no  sympathy  between 
the  elementary  fibrils,  except  through  tho 
sensorlum  commune.  That  the  nerves  are 
made  up  of  fibrils  is  shown,  though  inade- 
quately, by  various  anatomical  processes ;  and 
that  these  fibrils  are  destined  for  distinct 
And  often  different  purposes,  is  manifested  by 
the  phoonomcna  of  disjoined  paralysis  and 
•topor.  (Do  Morbis  Nervorum  Praclectiones, 
by  Van  Eems.  pp.  261,  4a«MD7,  006,  713-717. 
Compare  JToau  Boerhaavtf  Impetuin.  facicns, 
I  107-200.) 


The   developed  doctrine  of  Boerhaave  oa 
this  point  is  to  be  sought  for,  neither  in  his 
Aphorisms,  nor  in    his  Institutions  and  hto 
Prelections  on  the  Institutions — the  more  pro- 
minent  works  to  which  his  illustrious  disciplM, 
HaUer  and  Von  Swiettn,  appended  respectively 
a  commentary. — ^The  loiter  adopts,  but  does 
not  advance,  the  doctrine  of  his  master.     (Ad 
Aph.  701.  711,  774, 1057,  1060.>— The  /tirmm', 
who  in  his  subsequent  writings  silently  aban- 
doned the  opinion,  that  sensation  and  motion 
are  conveyed  by  different  nervous  fibiila.  In 
two  unnoticed  passages  of  his  annotations  on 
Boerhaave,  (1740,)  propounds  it  as  a  not  im. 
probable  conjecture— that  a  total  nerve  may 
contain  within  its  sheath  a  complement  <rir 
motory  and  of  sensitive  tubules,  distinct  in 
their   origin,  transit,   and    distribution,  but 
which  at  their  peripheral  extremity  commnnl. 
cate ;  the  latter,  like  veins,  carrying  the  spirits 
back  to  the  brain,  which  the  former  had,  like 
arteries,  carried  out.    (Ad  Boorh.  Initit.   | 
288,  n.  2,  §  203,  n.  2.) 
I      The  doctrine  of  the  school  of  Leyden,  on 
;  this  point,  was  however  still  more  articuliUely 
evolved  by  the  younger  (Bernard  Siegfried) 
Albinutf  not  in  any  of  his  published  works, 
but  in  the  prelections  he  delivered  for  many 
years,  in  that  university,  on  Physiology.  From 
a  copy  in  my  possession  of  his  dictata  in  this 
course,  very  fully  taken,  after  the  middle  of 
the  century,  by  Di  William  Orant,  (of  Rothie. 
murcus,)  subsequently  a  distingnished  medical 
author  and  practical  physician  in  London,  eom. 
I  pared  with  another  very  accurate  copy  of  these 
I  dictata,  taken  by  an  anonymous  writer,  in  the 
'  year  1741;  I  am  enabled  to  present  tiie  fol- 
I  lowing  general  abstract  of  the  doctrine  taught 
by  this  celebrated  anatomist,  though  obliged 
I  to  retrench  both  the  special  cases,  and  the 
I  reasoning  in  detail  by  which  it  is  illustrated 
!  and  confirmed. 

>  The  nerves  have  a  triple  destination  as  they 
minister  (1)  to  voluntary  motion,  (2.)  to  sen- 
sation,  (3.)  to  the  vital  energies — ^secretion, 
digestion,  dec.  Alblnus  seems  to  acquiesce  in 
I  tho  doctrine,  that  the  Brain.proper  Is  the  ulti- 
I  mate  organ  of  tho  first  and  second  function, 
the  After. brain,  of  tho  third. 

Nerves,  again,  are  of  two  kinds.     They  are 

either  such  in  which  the  function  of  each  ulti- 

[  mate  fibril  remains  isolated  in  function  fk-om 

centre    to    periphery    (the     cerebro •  spinal 

;  nerves);  or  such  in  which  these  are  mutually 

confluent  (the  ganglionic  nerves.) 

To  speak  only  of  the  ccrebro-spinal  nerves, 
!  and  of  these  only  in  relation  to  the  functions 
of  motion  and  sensation  ; — they  are  to  be  dis- 
tinguished into  three  classes  according  as  de 
!  stined,  (1.)  to  sense,  (2.)  to  motion,  (3)  to 
'  both  motion  and  sensation.     Examples— of  the 
,  first  class  aro  the  olfactory,  the  optic,  the  an- 
I  ditory,  of  which  last  he  considers  the  portio 
!  mollis  and  the  portio  dura   to  be,  in  pro- 
priety,  distinct  nerves ; — of  the  second  clas.s, 
are  the  largo  portion  of  those  passing    to 
muscles,  as  the  fourth  and  sixth  pairs ; — of  the 
third  class,  are  tho  three  lingual  nerves,  espe- 
cially  the  ninth  p.iir,  fibrils  of  which  he  had 
frequently  traced,  partly  to  the  muscles,  partly 
.  to  the  gustatory  papillae  of  the  tongue,  and 
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tbe  subcutaneous  nerres,  whieh  are  seen  to 
give  off  branches,  first  to  the  muscles,  and 
thereafter  to  the  tactile  papilla)  of  the  skin. 
The  nervous  fibres  which  minister  to  motion 
are  distinct  in  origin,  in  transit,  in  tcrmina. 
tion,  from  those  which  minister  to  sensation. 
This  is  manifest,  in  the  case  of  those  nerres 
which    run    from    their    origin  in   separate 
sheaths,  either  to  an  organ  of  sense  (as  the 
olfactory  and  optic),  or  to  an  organ  of  motion, 
(as  the  fourth  and  sixth  pairs,  which  go  to  the 
muscles  of  the  eye) ;  but  it  is  equally,  though 
not  so  obtrusiTely,  true,  in  the  case  where  a 
nenre  gives  off  branches  partly  to  muscles, 
partly  to  the  cutaneous  papillae.    In  this  lat- 
ter case,  the  nervous  fibrils  or  fistulse  are, 
flrom  their  origin  in  the  medulla  oblongata  to 
their  final  termination  in  the  skin,  perfectly 
distinct. — The   Medulla  Oblongata  is  a  con- 
tinuation  of  the  enceplialos;  made  up  of  two 
columns  from  the  Brain,  proper,  and  of  two 
columns  from  the  After- brain.     Immediately 
or  mediately,  it  is  the  origin,  as  it  is  the  organ, 
of  all  the  nerves.    And  in  both  respects  it  is 
double;   for  one  part,  the  organ  of   sense, 
affords  an  origin  to  the  sensitive  fibrils;  whilst 
another,  the  organ  of  motion,  does  the  same  by 
the  motory.     In  their  progress,  indeed,  after 
passing  out,  tbe  several  fibrils,  whether  homo- 
geneous or  not,  are  so  conjoined  by  the  invest- 
ing  membranes  as  to  exhibit  the  app^irance  of 
a  single  nerve;  but  when  they  approach  their 
destination  they  separate,  those  for  motion 
ramifying  through  the  muscles,  those  for  sen- 
sation going  to  tbe  cutaneons  papitlse  or  other 
organs  of  sense.    Examples  of  this  are  afforded 
— in  the  ninth  pair,  the  fibres  of  which  (against 
more  modern  anatomists)  he  holds  to  arise  by 
a  double  origin  In  the  medulla,  and  which, 
after  running  in  the  same  sheath,  separate 
according  to  their  different  functions  and  des. 
tinations; — and  in  the  seventh  pair,  the  hard 
and  soft  portions  of  which  are   respectively 
for  motion  and  for   sensation,  though  these 
portions,  he  elsewhere  maintains,  ought  rather 
to  be  considered  as  two  distinct  nerves  than 
as  the  twofold  constituents  of  one. 

The  proof  of  this  is  of  various  kinds. — In 
the /r<t  place,  it  is  a  theory  forced  upon  us  by 
the  phaenomena ;  for  only  on  this  supposition 
can  we  account  for  the  following  facts  : — (I) 
That  we  have  distinct  sensations  transmitted  to 
the  brain  from  different  parts  of  the  same  sen- 
sitive organ  (as  the  tongue)  through  which  the 
same  total  nerve  is  diffused.  (2;  That  we  can 
send  out  f^om  the  brain  a  motive  influence  to 
one,  nay,  sometimes  to  a  part  of  one,  muscle 
out  of  a  plurality,  among  which  the  same  total 
nerve  (e.  g.  the  ischiotic)  is  distributed.  (3) 
That  Rometimes  a  part  is  either,  on  the  one 
hand,  paralysed,  without  any  loss  of  sensi. 
bility ;  or,  on  the  other,  stupified,  without  a 
diminution  of  its  mobility. 

In  the  $e''ond  place,  wo  can  demonstrate 
tho  doctrine,  proceeding  both  from  centre  to 
periphery,  and  from  periphery  to  centre. 
— Though  ultimately  dividing  into  filaments 
boyond  our  means  of  observation,  we  can  stIU 
go  far  in  following  out  a  nerve  both  in  its 
general  ramifications,  and  in  the  special  die. 
iribution  of  its  flJaments,  for  motion  to  the 


musclea  and  for  sensation  to  the  skin,  Ac. ;  and 
how  fsr  soever  we  are  able  to  carry  our  inves. 
tigation,  wo  always  find  the  least  fibrils  into 
which  wo  succeed  in  analysing  a  nerve,  equally 
distinct  and  continuous  as  the  chord  of  which 
they  were  constituent. — And  again,  in  foU 
lowing  back  the  filaments  of  motion  Arom  tho 
muscles,  the  filaments  of  sensation  from  the 
skin,  we  find  them  ever  collected  into  larger 
and  larger  bundles  within  the  same  sheath,  bat 
never  losing  their  individuality,  never  fiiscd 
together  to  form  the  substance  of  a  larger 
chord. — Tbe  nerves  are  thus  not  analogous  to 
arteries,  which  rise  from  a  common  trunk, 
convey  a  conmion  fluid,  divide  into  branches 
all  similar  in  action  to  each  other  and  to  the 
primary  trunk.  For  every  larger  nerve  is  ^ 
only  a  complement  of  smaller  nerves,  and  every 
smallest  lierve  only  a  f^sciculuf  of  nervous 
fibrils ;  and  these  notonly  numerically  different, 
but  often  differing  from  each  other  in  the  cha- 
racter of  their  Amotions. 

In  tho  third  place,  that  in  the  nerves  for 
both  motion  and  sensation  are  enveloped  dis- 
tinct nerves  or  fibrils  for  these  several  fbnc- 
tions — ^thls  is  an  inference  supported  by  the 
analogy  of  those  nerves  which  are  motive  or 
sensitive,  exclusively.  And  in  regard  to  these 
latter,  it  becomes  impossible, in  some  cases,  to 
conceive  why  a  plurality  of  nerves  should  have 
been  found  necessary,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
two  portions  of  the  seventh  pair,  in  reality 
ditinct  nerves,  if  we  admit  the  supposition 
that  ei(ch  nerve,  each  nervous  fibril,  is  com- 
potent  to  the  double  oflice. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  two  species  of  nerve 
are  distinguished  by  a  difference  of  structure. 
For  he  maintains  the  old  Galenic  doctrine,  that 
the  nerves  of  motion  are,  as  compared  with 
those  of  sensation,  of  a  harder  and  more  fibrous 
texture; — a  diversity  which  he  does  not  con- 
fine  to  the  homogeneous  nerves,  but  extends  to 
the  counter  filaments  of  the  heterogeneous.^ 
This  opinion,  in  modem  times,  by  the  mino- 
rity surrendered  rather  than  refuted,  has  been 
also  subsequently  maintained  by  a  small  num. 
ber  of  the  most  accurate  anatomists,  as  Mala. 
carne  and  Reil ;  and  to  this  result  the  recent 
observations  of  Ehrenberg  and  others  seem  to 
tend.  (See  Memoirs  of  the  Berlin  Academy  for 
1836,  p.  (K>5,  sq. ;  Mueller's  Phys.  p.  698.) 

Finally,  to  the  objection — ^Why  has  nature 
not,  in  all  cases  as  in  some,  enclosed  the  motive 
and  the  sentient  fibrils  in  distinct  sheaths?— as 
answer,  and  Jtfth  argument,  he  shows,  with 
great  ingenuity,  that  nature  does  precisely 
what,  in  the  circumstances,  always  affords  the 
greatest  security  to  both,  more  especially  to 
^e  softer,  fibrils;  and  he  might  have  added, 
as  a  tixth  reason  and  second  answer — with  the 
smallest  expenditure  of  means. 

The  subtUty  of  the  nervous  fibres  is  much 
greater  than  is  commonly  suspected;  and 
there  is  probably  no  point  of  the  body  to  which 
they  are  not  distributed.  What  is  the  nature 
of  their  peripheral  terminations  it  is,  however, 
diflleult  to  demonstrate;  and  the  doctrines  of 
Uuysch  and  Malplglii  in  this  respect  are,  as  he 
shows,  unsatisfactory. 

The  doctrine  of  Albinus,  Indeed,  of  the  whole 
school  of  Boerhaave,  in  regard  to  the  nervooa 
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gystem,  and,  in  particular,  toncblng  the  dis- 
tlnetloQ  and  tho  isolation  of  the  nlUmate  ner. 
Toas  filaments,  seema  daring  a  century  of  inter* 
Tal  not  only  to  hare  been  neglected  but  abso- 
lutely forgotten ;  and  a  counter  opinion  of  the 
most  erroneous  character,  with  here  and  there 
feeble  ocho  of  the  true,  to  hare  become 


of  the  Galenic  doctrine,  Willis  and  the  School 
of  Boerhaave  had  referred  the  automatic^ 
Hoboken  and  Poutcau  the  automatic  and 
▼oluntary,  motions  to  the  cerebellum.  Lat- 
terly, the  experiments  of  Rolando,  Floarena, 
and  other  physiologists,  would  show  that 
to  the  after-brain  belongs  the  power  of  re. 


generally  preralent  in  its  stead.    Fur,  strange  i  gnlated  or  Toluntary  motion ;  while  tho  pa. 


to  say,  this  Tcry  doctrine  is  that  recently  pro. 
mul^atcd  as  the  last  consummation  of  nerrous 
physiology  by  the  most  illustrious  physiologist 
in  Europe.  "  That  the  primitire  fibres  of  all 
the  eerebro .spinal  nerres  are  to  bo  regardod 
as  isolated  and  distinct  firom  their  origin  to 
their  termination,  and  as  radii  iMuing  from 
tho  axis  of  the  nerTooa  system,"  is  the  grand 
result,  as  stated  by  himself,  of  the  elaborate 
researches  of  Jottann  MwUer  ;  and  to  the  earli. 
eat  discoTery  of  this  general  fact  he  carefully 
Tindicates  his  right  against  other  contemporary 
obsorvors,  by  stating  that  it  had  been  privately 
communicated  by  him  to  Van  der  Kolk,  of 
Utrecht,  so  long  ago  as  tho  year  1S30.  (Phyt. 
p.  096-603.) 

Ib  conclusion,  I  may  obserre  that  it  is  greatly 
to  bo  regretted  that  these  Prelections  of  Albl- 
nus  were  never  printed.  They  present  not 
only  a  full  and  elegant  digest  of  all  that  was 
known  in  physiology  at  the  date  of  thoir  do. 
livery,  (and  Albinus  was  celebrated  for  the 
uncommon  care  which  he  bestowed  on  the 
composition  of  his  lectures;)  but  they  likowiso 
contain,  perdue,  many  original  Tiews,all  deser- 
Ting  of  attention,andsome  which  have  beensub. 
■equently  re-produced  to  the  no  smaJl  celebrity 
of  their  second  authors.  Tho  speculation,  for 
example,  of  John  Uuntcr  and  Dr  Thomas  Toung, 
in  regard  to  tho  self-contractilo  property  of 
the  ChrystalUne  lens  is  here  anticipated ;  and 
that  pellucidity  and  fibrous  structure  are  com. 
patible,  shown  by  the  analogy  of  those  gela- 
tinous mollusca,  tiie  medusae  or  sea  blubbers, 
which  arc  not  more  remarkable  for  their  tran- 
•parcncy,  thau  for  their  contractile  and  dilative 
powers. 

As  I  havo  already  noticed,  tho  celebrity  of 


rallelism  wMch  I  have  myself  detected, 
twecu  the  relative  development  of  that  port 
of  tho  encephalos  in  young  animals  and  th^ 
command  over  the  action  of  their  limba,  goes, 
likewise,  to  prove  that  such  motion  la  one^  at 
least,  of  tho  cercbellic  functions.  (See  Monro*! 
Anatomy  of  tho  Brain,  1831,  p.  4—9.)  In 
contending,  therefore,  that  the  nervous  flla. 
ments  of  sonsaUon  ascend  in  the  anterior 
rachitic  column  to  the  brain.propcr,  and  the 
nervous  filaments  of  motion  in  the  posterior, 
to  tho  after- brain ;  Mr  Walker  originally  pro- 
posed,  and  still  maintains,  the  altemaUve 
which,  independently  of  precise  experiment, 
had  the  greatest  weight  of  general  probability 
in  its  favour.  (Archives  of  Science  for  1809; 
The  Nervous  System,  1834,  p.  50,  sq.) 

In  1811,  Sir  Charl€9  BtU,  holding  always  the 
connexion  of  the  brain-proper  with  the  ante- 
rior, of  the  after  brain  with  the  posterior, 
column  of  the  spinal  chord,  proceeding,  how. 
over,  not  on  general  probabilities,  but  on  ex. 
pcrimonts  expressly  instituted  on  the  roots 
themselves  of  the  spinal  nerves,  first  advanced 
tho  counter  doctrine,  that  to  the  filaments 
ascending  by  the  posterior  roots  belongs  ex- 
clusively  the  function  of  sensation ;  and  there, 
after,  but  still,  as  is  now  clearly  proved,  pre- 
viously to  any  other  physiologist,  he  further 
established  by  a  most  ingenious  combination  of 
special  analogy  and  experiment,  the  correlative 
fact,  that  tho  filaments  descending  by  the  ante- 
rior  roots  arc  tho  solo  vehicles  of  Toluntary 
motion.  Those  results,  confirmed  as  they  have 
been  by  the  principal  physiologists  throughout 
Europe,  seem  now  placed  above  the  risk  of  re- 
futation. It  still,  however,  remains  to  reconcile 
the  seeming  structuralconnexion, and  the  mani- 


the  Lcydon  School  far  from  commanding  ac-  |  fest  functional  opposition,  of  the  aftcT.brain  and 


ccptancc,  did  not  oven  secure  adequate  atten. 
tion  to  tho  doctrino  of  its  illustrious  masters; 
and  the  Galenic  theory,  to  which  Holler  lat- 
terly adhered,  was,  under  the  authority  of 
Cullen  and  tho  Monros,  that  which  continued 
to  prevail  in  this  country,  until  after  the  com- 
mencement of  tho  present  century.  Hero 
another  step  in  advance  was  then  ma<io  by  ifr 
AUxaiuler  W'lMr^r,  an  ingenious  Physiologist 
of  Edinburgh;  who,  in  1809,  first  started  the 
prolific  notion,  that  in  tho  spinal  nerves  tho 
filaments  of  sensation  issue  by  tho  one  root, 
tho  filaments  of  motion  by  the  other.  Ills  at 
tribution  of  tho  several  functions  to  the  several 
roots — sensation  to  tho  anterior,  motion  to  tho 
posterior  —  with  strong  presumption  in  its 
favour  from  general  analogy,  and  its  confor. 
mity  with  the  tenor  of  all  previous,  and  much 
subsequent,  observation,  is,  however,  opposed 
to  the  stream  of  later  and  moro  prccixo  ex 
periment.  Anatomists  have  been  long  agreed 
that  the  anterior  column  of  tho  spinal  marrow 
is  in  continuity  with  the  brain. proper,  tho 
posterior,  with  tlie  aftor-brain.  To  say  nothing 


posterior  rachitic  column ;  for  the  decussation 
in  the  medulla  oblongata,  observed,  among 
others,  by  Uolando  and  Solly,  whereby  the 
cerebellum  and  anterior  column  are  connected, 
is  apparently  too  partial  to  reconcile  tho  dis- 
cordant  plixnomena.  (BdC»  Ncrvons  System ; 
Shawns  Narrative;  Mudlcr^t  Physiology,  <tc.) 


As  connected  with  tho  foregoing  notices,  I 
may  hero  call  attention  to  a  remarkable  case 
reported  by  M.  Uey  llegis,  a  medical  observer, 
in  his  'llistoiro  Naturello  do  rAme.'  This 
work,  which  is  extremely  rare,  I  havo  been 
unable  to  consult,  and  must  therefore  rely  on 
the  abstract  given  by  M.  dc  Uiran  in  his  *  Non- 
▼elles  Considerations,'  p.  96,  sq.  This  case,  as 
far  as  I  am  aware,  has  escaped  the  observa- 
tion of  all  subsequent  physiologists.  In  its 
phocnomena,  and  in  tho  inferences  to  which 
thoy  lead,  it  stands  alone;  but  whether  the 
plucuomcna  are  themselves  anomalous,  or  that 
experiments,  with  tho  same  intent,  not  having 
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been  mado  in  like  eatea,  they  havo  not  in  theso  ■ 
been  brought  in  like  manner  into  yiew,  I  am  | 
unable  to  determine. — A  man  lost  the  power  . 
of  moYement  in  one  half  of  his  body,  (one  ' 
lateral  half,  probably,  but  in  De  BIran*8  ae* 
count  the  paralysis  is  not  distinctly  stated  as 
hemiplegia;)  while  the  sensibility  of  the  parts 
affected  remained  apparently  entire.  Experi- 
ments, various  and  repeated,  were,  however, 
made  to  ascertain  with  accuracy,  whether  the 
loss  of  the  motiye  faculty  had  occasioned  any 
alteration  in  the  capacity  of  feeling :  and  it 
was  found  that  the  patient,  though  as  acutely 
alive  as  ever  to  the  sense  of  pain,  felt,  when 
this  was  secretly  inflicted,  as  by  compression 
of  bis  hand  under  the  bed-clothes,  a  sensation 
of  suffering  or  uneasiness,  by  which,  when  the 
pressure  became  strong,  he  was  compelled 
lustily  to  cry  out ;  but  a  sensation  merely 
general,  he  being  altogether  unable  to  localize 
the  feeling,  or  to  say  from  whence  the  pain 
proceeded.  It  is-  unfortunately  not  stated 
whether  he  could  discriminate  one  pain  from 


another,  say  the  pain  of  pinching  from  the 
pain  of  pricking ;  but  ha<l  this  not  been  the 
case,  the  notice  of  so  remarkable  a  circum. 
stance  could  hardly,  I  presume,  have  been 
overlooked.  The  patient,  as  he  gradually  re- 
covered the  use  of  his  limbs,  gradually  also 
recovered  the  power  of  localizing  his  sensa. 
tions.  —  It  would  be  important  to  tost  the 
valno  of  this  observation  by  similar  evperi- 
ments,  made  on  patients  similarly  affected. 
Until  this  bo  done,  it  would  be  rash  to  esta. 
blish  any  general  Inferences  upon  its  facts. 

I  may  notice  also  another  problem,  the  soln. 
tion  of  which  ought  to  engage  the  attention  of 
those  who  have  the  means  of  observation  in 
their  power.  Is  the  sensaticn  of  heat  depen. 
dent  upon  a  peculiar  set  of  nerves  ?  This  to 
me  seems  probable ;  I^,  because  certain  son. 
ticnt  parts  of  the  body  are  Insensible  to  this 
feeling;  and,  2^,  because  I  have  met  with 
cases  recorded,  in  which,  while  sensibility  in 
general  was  abolished,  the  sensibility  to  heat 
remained  apparently  undiminished. 


NOTE  D.* 


PERCEPTION; 
PERCEPTION  PROPER  AND  SENSATION  PROPER/ 


I. — l\incipal  momenta  of  the  Editor*i  doctrine  of  Perception,  (A)  in  iteelf  and  (B) 
in  contrast  to^that  of  Reid,  Steu/art,  Royer  Collard,  and  other  phUotophen  of  ths 
Scottish  School 

11.— Historical  notices  in  regard  to  the  distinction  of  Perception  proper  and  Ssnjolibn 
projfer. 


[References.— From  Inq.  182  b;  from  I.  P.  729  a,  313  ab;  from  Supplementary 
Diaeertations,  pas«iim.] 


§   I. — Principal  momenta  of  the  Editor*s    simply,    is    that     act    of    Consciousness 
doctrine  of  Perception.  whereby  we  apprehend  in  our  body, 

a.)   Certain  special  affections,  whereof 
A) — In  itself:  as  an  animated  organism  it  is  contingently 

susceptible;  and 
i. — Perception  in  general,  b.)  Those  general  relations  of  extension 

under  which   as  a  material  organism  h 
1.  Sensitive  Perception,  or  Perception  '  necessarily  exists. 


*  A  word  as  to  tho  various  meanings  of  the 
terms  here  prominent — Pfrcfption,  Sensation, 
Sense, 

i — P«r*ption  (Pcrceptio  ;  Perception;  Per- 
cczionc;  Perception,  Wahrneliniung)  has  dif- 
ferent  Bigniflcations ;  but  under  all  and  each 
of  these,  the  term  has  a  common  ambiguity, 
denoting  as  it  may,  either  1®  tho  perceiving 
Faculty,  or  2**  tlie  perceiving  Act,  or  3**  the 
Object  perceived.  Of  theso  the  only  ambiguity 
of  importance  Is  the  last ;  and  to  relieve  it  I 
would  propose  the  employment,  in  this  relation, 
of  Percept,  leaving  Perception  to  designate  both 
the  facidty  and  its  act;  for  these  it  is  rarely 
necessary  to  disiingubh,  as  what  Is  applicable 
to  the  one  is  usually  applicable  to  the  other. 

Bat  to  the  Bigniflcations  of  the  term,  as  ap. 
plied  to  diferent  faculties,  acts,  and  objects ;  of 
which  there  are  in  all  four  : — 


1.  r«Tr<7)fio— which  has  been  naturalized  in 
all  the  principal  languages  of  modem  Europe, 
with  the  qualified  exception  of  the  German,  in 
which  the  indigenous  term  Wahmehmung  has 
again  almost  superseded  it — Perceptio,  in  its 
primary  philosophical  signification,  as  in  the 
mouths  of  Cicero  and  Quintilian,  is  vaguely 
equivalent  to  Comprehension,  Notion,  or  Cog. 
nition  in  general. 

2.  From  this  first  meaning  it  was  ea<tily  de. 
fleeted  to  a  second,  in  which  it  corresponds 
to  an  apprehension,  a  becoming  aware  of,  in  a 
word,  a  consciousness.  In  this  meaning,  though 
long  thus  previously  employed  in  the  schools, 
it  was  brought  more  prominently  and  dis. 
tinctivoly  forward  in  the  writings  ot  Descartes. 
From  hon  It  p  issed,  not  only  to  his  own  dis- 
ciples, but,  like  the  term  Idea,  to  his  anta^^o. 
nist,  Oassendl,  and,  thereafter,  adopted  equally 
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Of  these  Perceptions,  the  former,  which 
is  thus  conversant  about  a  subject-objecif 
is  Sensation  proper  ;  the  latter,  wliich  is 
thus  conversant  about  an  object-object,  is 
Perception  proper,     ( See  808  b,  858  a.) 

2.  All  Perception  is  an  act  of  Con- 
sciousness;  no  Perception,  therefore,  is 
except    under    the    conditions 


by  Locke  and  Leibnitz,  it  rcmiUned  a  household 
word  in  every  sabscqunnt  philosophy,  until  its 
extent  was  further  limited,  and  thus  a  third 
Bignification  given  to  it. 

Under  tliis  second  meaning  it  is,  however, 
proper  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  the  special 
employment  of  the  term  in  the  Cartesian  and 
Leibnitzio- Wolfian  philosophies.  — Perception 
the  Cartesians  really  identified  with  Idea  (using 
this  term  in  its  nnexclusive  universality, 
but  discounting  Descartes'  own  abusive  appli- 
cation of  it  to  the  organic  movement  in  the 
brain,  of  which  the  mind  has,  ex  hypothesi,  no 
conscinnsncss)  and  allowed  them  only  a  logical 
distinction ; — the  same  representaUveactbeing 
called  Idea,  in  as  much  as  we  regard  it  as  a 
representation,  i.  e.  view  it  in  relation  to  what 
through  it,  as  represented,  is  mediately  known, 
and  Perception,  in  as  much  as  we  regard  it  as 
a  consciousness  of  such  representation,  i.  e. 
view  it  in  relation  to  the  knowing  mind.— The 
Leibnitzio- Wolfians,  on  the  other  hand,  dla. 
tinguishcd  three  acts  in  the  process  of  repre. 
sentative  cognition : — 1®  the  act  of  represent- 
ing a  (mediate)  object  to  the  mind;  2^  the 
representation,  or,  to  speak  more  properly, 
representamen,  itself  as  an  (immediate  or  vi- 
earious)  object  exhibited  to  the  mind ;  3^  the 
act  by  which  the  mind  is  conscious,  immedi- 
ately  of  the  representative  object,  and,  through 
it,  mediately  of  the  remote  object  represented. 
They  called  the  first  Perception ;  the  last  Ap- 
perception} the  second  /d^o — tentual,  to  wit,  for 
what  they  styled  the  material  Idea  was  only  an 
organic  motion  propagated  to  the  brain,  which, 
on  the  doctrine  of  the  pre-established  harmony, 
is  in  sensitire  cognition  the  arbitrary  conco- 
mitant  of  the  former,  and,  of  course,  beyond 
the  sphere  of  consciousness  or  apperception. 

3.  In  its  third  signification,  Perception  is 
limited  to  the  apprehensions  of  Sense  alone. 
This  limitation  was  first  formaMy  imposed 
upon  the  word  by  Reid,  for  no  very  cogent 
reason  besides  convenience  (222  b:)  and, there, 
after  by  Kant.  Rant,  again,  was  not  altogether 
consistent ;  for  he  employs  '  Perception  *  in  the 
second  meaning,  for  the  consciousness  of  any 
mental  presentation,  and  thus  in  a  sense  cor- 
responding  to  the  Apperception  of  the  Leibnitz, 
tans,  while  its  vernacular  synonyme  *  Wattmeh' 
mung*  he  defines  in  conformity  with  the  third, 
a<i  the  consciousness  of  an  empirical  intuition. 
Imposed  by  such  authorities,  this  is  now  the 
accredited  signification  of  these  trrms,  in  the 
recent  philosophies  of  Germany,  Britain, 
France,  Italy,  Ae. 

4.  But  under  this  third  moaning  it  is  again, 
since  the  time  and  through  the  authority  of 
Reid,  fk-equcntly  employed  In  a  still  more  re. 
stricted  acceptatioo,  viz.  as  Perception  (proper) 


under  which  Consciousness  is  possiblu. 
(See  Note  H.)  The  eight  following  con- 
ditions are  partly  common  to  Perception 
with  the  other  acts  of  Consciousness ; 
partly  proper  to  it  as  a  special  operation. 
3.  The  first  is  a  certain  concentration 
of  consciousness  on  an  object  of  sen.sc ; — 
an  act  of  Attention,  however  remiss.* 


in  contrast  to  Sensation  (proper.)  The  import 
of  these  terms,  as  used  by  Reid  and  other  phi. 
losophers  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  myself  on 
the  other,  is  explained  in  the  text. 

ii. — Sentation  (Sensatio;  Sensation,  Sentl. 
ment;  Sensazionc;  Empfindung)  has  various 
significations ;  and  in  all  of  these,  like  Percep. 
tion,  Conception,  Imagination,  and  other  ana. 
logons  terms  in  the  philosophy  of  mind,  it  is 
ambiguously  applied ; — 1®,  for  a  Faculty — 2®, 
for  its  Act — S'',  for  its  Object.  Hero  there  is 
no  available  term  like  Percept,  Concept,  &c., 
whereby  to  discriminate  tho  last. 

There  are  two  principal  meanings  in  which 
this  term  has  boon  employed. 

1.  Like  the  Greek  ctsthe$iSf  it  was  long  and 
generally  used  to  comprehend  the  process  of 
sensitive  apprehension  both  in  its  subjective 
and  its  objective  relations. 

2.  As  opposed  to  Idea,  Perception,  Ac.  it  was 
limited,  first  in  the  Cartesian  school,  and  there- 
after in  that  of  Reid,  to  tho  subjective  phasia 
of  our  sensitive  cognitions;  that  is,  to  our 
consciousness  of  tho  affections  of  our  animated 
organism, — or  on  the  Neo.Platonie,  Cartesian, 
and  Ijeibnitzian  hypotheses,  to  the  affections 
of  the  mind  corresponding  to,  but  not  caused 
by,  the  unknown  mutations  of  the  body.  Uader 
this  restriction,  Sensation  may,  both  in  French 
and  English,  be  employed  to  designate  our 
corporeal  or  lower  feelings,  in  opposition  to 
Sentiment,  as  a  term  for  our  higher,  i.e.,  our 
intellectual  and  moral,  feelings. 

Hi. — Sense  (Sensus;  Sens;  Sense;  Sinn)  is 
employed  in  a  looser  and  in  a  stricter  appU. 
cation. 

Under  the  former  head  it  has  two  appUca. 
tlona ;—  1°,  a  psychological,  as  a  popular  term 
for  Intelligence :  2*^,  a  logical,  as  a  synonyme 
for  Meaning 

Under  the  latter  head.  Sense  is  employed 
ambiguously; — 1^,  for  the  Faculty  of  sensitive 
apprehension;  2^,  for  its  Act;  8^,  for  iu 
Orvan. 

iu  mis  relation.  Sense  has  been  distinguished 
into  External  and  Internal;  but  under  the 
second  term,  in  so  many  vague  and  various 
meanings,  that  I  cannot  here  either  explain  or 
enumerate  them. 

On  the  analogical  employments  of  the  word, 
sec  above,  p.  756  sq. 

*  St  Jerome — *  Quod  mens  videat  et  mens 
audiat,  et  quod  neo  audlre  quidpiam  nee  vi. 
dcre  possumus,  nisi  sensus  in  ea  quae  eemi. 
Uius  et  audlmus  intentusy  vetus  sententia.' 
(Adv.  Jovin.  11.,  9.)  See  Aristotle,  (Probl.  xl., 
3-'),)  whom  Jerome  manifestly  had  In  bis  eye ; 
Strato  Pbyslcus  as  quoted  by  Plutarch,  (D« 
Sol.  An.  Opera»  t.  U.,  p.  961  0  and  Plutarcli 
himself,  (ibid.) 
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4.  The  second  U  (independently  of 
the  necessary  contrast  of  a  subject  and  an 
object,)  a  plurality^  alteration,  difference 
on  the  part  of  the  perceived  object  or  ob- 
jects, and  of  a  recognition  or  discrimina- 
tion thereof  on  the  part  of  the  perceiving 
subject.* — This  supposes  the  follomng  : 
— Quality  proper  ;  Quantity,  Proteimv^ 
(Time,)  Extensile  (Space,)  Intensive  (De- 
gree ;)  and  R  la f ion.     Therefore — 

6.  The  third  is  Quality,  quality  strict- 
ly so  called.  For  one  affection  is  distin- 
guished from  another  as  it  is,  or  is  not, 
such  and  such ;  in  other  words,  as  it  has, 
or  has  not,  this  or  that  quality  (suchness.) 

6.  The  fourth  is  Titne;  which  suppo- 
ses Memory,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
a  certain  continuous  representation  of  the 
late  and  latest  past,  known  witli  and  in 
contrast  to  our  apprehension  of  the  pass- 
ing present.  For  without  such  continuity 
of  consciousness,  no  consciousness  is  pos- 
sible. 

7.  The  fifth  is  Space.  For  we  are 
only  conscious  of  perceiving,  as  we  are 
conscious  of  perceiving  something  as  dis- 
criminated from  other  co-existent  things. 
But  this  in  perception  is  to  be  conscious 
of  one  thing  as  out  of  another,  that  is,  as 
extended,  that  is,  as  in  Space. 

8.  The  sixth  is  Degree.  For  all  sen- 
sations are,  though  possibly  of  any,  actu- 
ally of  one  definite  intensity  ;  and  distin- 
guished not  only  by  differences  in  Quality, 
Time,  Space,  but  also  by  differences  in 
Degree. 

9.  The  seventh  is  Rffxtion,  For  dis- 
crimination, which  nil  porcoption  supposes, 
is  a  recognition  of  a  relation,  the  relation 
of  contras  ;  and  differences  in  Qualirv, 
Time,  Space,  Degree,  are  only  so  many 
various  kinds  of  such  relativity. 

10.  Finally,  the  eighth  is  an  Attsert- 
ory  Judgment,  that  within  the  sphere  of 
sense  an  object  (a)  exi.<ts,  and  (b)  exists 
-Am*  or  thus  conditioned  f    -All  conscious- 


•  It  ha<i  been  well  said  by  llobbes,  in  rogar<l 
to  tbo  former, — *  SoUirr  st'tiiper  idnn,  et  nun 
SftUirt,  a^l  Idem  rccUlunt,*  (Elem.  Philos.  P.  Iv 
c.  25,  §  6 ;)  and  by  (;alen  and  Ncnicsius  in 
reference  to  the  latter, — *  Sensation  is  not  an 
alteration,  (affection,  modification,)  but  the  re- 
cognition of  an  alteration  *     See  p.  KM  b. 

f  Aristotle  in  various  passages  asserts  tliat 
Sensitive  perception  is  a  discrlmmation  or 
s  judiimffit.  (Anal.  Post.  L  ii.,  c.  lU,  §  5.— 
Top  li  ii.,  «5.  4,  §  2  -De  An.  L.  iii..  c  1,§  10; 
c.  10,  §  1 J  alibi )  And  the  Aphrodisian  :—*  AI- 
though  sensation  bo  only  brought  to  bear 
through  certain  corporeal  passions,  yet  8enBa 
lion  itself  is  not  a  passion,  but  a  judinnntt.* 
(On  the  Soul,  f.  138  b,  cd.  Aid  )  Reid  has  the 
Difcrit  among  modern  philosophers  of  fliat    p- 


ness  is  realized  in  the  enunciation —  Th:ii 
is  there  (or  This  is  here.)  All  Percep- 
tion  consequently  enounces —  That  u  ther€  ; 
but  in  this  case,  there  is  especiallj  under- 
stood by  the  That — an  object  manifestf^ 
through  one  or  more  qualities.  Second- 
ary, Secundo-primary,  Primary;  and  bj 
the  is  there — apprehended  in,  or  in  im- 
mediate relation  to,  our  organism,  t 

11.  Such  being  the  general  condiUona 
of  Perception,  it  is  manifestly  impossible 
to  discriminate  with  any  rigour  Sense 
from  Intelligence.  Sensitive  apprehen- 
sion is.  in  truth,  only  the  recognition  by 
Intelligence  of  the  phenomena  presented 
in  <)r  through  its  organs.  || 


proxlmating  to  the  recognition  of  Judgmental 
an  element  or  condition  of  consciousness  la 
general,  in  laying  it  at  the  root  of  Perception, 
Sensation,  Memory,  and  [Self]  Consciousness ; 
though  he  unfortunately  fell  short  of  the  truth 
in  refusing  an  existential  Judgment  also  to  the 
acts  of  the  representative  faculty,  his  Concep- 
tion,  Imagination,  or  Simple  Apprehension. 

\  In  this  qualitative  Judgment  there  is  only 
the  consciousness  of  the  quality  perceived  la 
itself  as  a  distinct  object.  The  Judgment, 
again,  by  which  it  is  recognised  of  such  a  class 
or  such  a  name,  is  a  higher  energy,  and  ought 
not,  as  is  sometimes  done,  to  bo  styled  Per. 
ceptlon;  it  is  Judgment,  emphatically  so  called, 
a  simple  act  of,  what  I  would  call,  the  elahor. 
ative,  or  dianoctic,  or  discursive  fisculty,  the 
faculty  of  relations,  or  comparison. 

I  TertuUian  : — *  Non  cnini  ct  sentire  InteUI- 
gere  est,  et  intelligero,  sentire. — At  qwd  erii 
Smsuty  nisi  ejus  rei  q'ux  $entitur  intelUetvst 
Quid  erit  iutellectus,  nisi  ejus  rol  quae  Intel- 
ligitur  sensus  ?  Undo  isu  toruionta  crucianda) 
Bimplicitatis,  et  suspondendoe  Teritatis  ?  Quia 
raihi  oxhibebit  sensum  non  intelligentem  quod 
nentit;  aut  intellectum  non  scnUentem  quod 
intelliglt ?'— (i)e  Aoinia,  c.  \S;  compare  De 
CJarne  Christi.  c.  12.) — To  the  same  effect  St 
Gregory  of  Nyssa  (De  Opif.  Horn.  cc.  6,  10  j 
and  De  Aninia  et  Resur.,  Opera,  t.  ii.  p.  623  ed. 
Pari-i,  1016.)  —  See  also  St  Jerome  as  quoted 
in  note  •877.  —  But  this  doctrine  we  may 
trace  back  to  Aristotle  and  his  school,  and 
even  higher.  *  There  is  extant,'  says  Plutarch, 
'  a  discourse  of  Strato  Physicus,  demonstrating 
— Tkat  a  Sensitive  apprehefision  is  xrhoUjf  impos- 
fHU  vfittiout  an  act  of  Intellect*  (Op.  Mor  p. 
yCl.)  And  as  to  Aristotle  himself:  — 'To 
divorce  (lie  says)  Sensation  from  Understand. 
Ing,  is  to  reduce  Sensation  to  an  insensible 
process ;  whcrcf«ire  it  has  been  said— In«M«ci 
#<r*,  and  JntelUct  hears:     (Probl.  xi.  33  ) 

Ttiis  saying,  as  recorded  by  Arlstoile,  con. 
Btitutes  in  the  original  (a  difference  of  dialect 
discounted)  the  first  heutlstlch  of  the  faiuons 
verse  of  Eplcharmus  : — 

hr,ra  it  seeth,  Mind  it  hearethi  aU  beside  is  (feV 
mudbUndt 
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12.  All  Perception  is  an  immediate  or 
presentative  cognition  ;  and  has,  therefore, 
in  cither  form,  only  one  univocal  object ; 
that,  to  wit,  which  it  apprehends  as  now 
and  here  existent.  (  See  Note  B.  §  i.  4, 8, 1 1 .) 

13.  All  Perception  is  a  sensitive  cog- 
nition ;  it,  therefore,  apprehends  the  ex- 
istence of  no  object  out  of  its  organism, 
or  not  in  immediate  correlation  to  its  or- 


ganism ;  for  thus  only  can  an  object  exist, 
now  and  here,  to  sense. 


ii. — Sensation  proper  and  Perception 
proper,  in  correlation. 

14.  In   Perception   proper  there  is  a 
higher   energy   of  intelligence,   than   in 


or  less  literally— 

WJiat  K€*  is  yfindf  what  hearg  is  Mind  ; 
The  ear  and  eye  are  deaf  cmd  blind. 

Though  oyerlooked  as  a  quotation,  by  both 
the  commentators  on  tho  Problems,  by  Eras- 
111  as,  and  many  others,  it  has  norer  been  sus- 
pected that  these  words,  as  quoted,  are  not  a 
quotation  from  the  Syracosan  poet.  This  ne. 
gative  I,  however,  venture  to  maintain,  at 
least,  as  a  probable  thesis ;  for  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  tho  line,  however  great  its  merit, 
does  not  ascend  to  Epicharmus,  but  was  forged 
and  fathered  on  him  in  an  age  considerably 
l2ter  than  Aristotle's.  My  reasons  are  these  : — 

1.  Epicharmus  was  a  Pythagorean  philo- 
sopher and  a  Doric  poet.  But  to  fabricate 
Pythagorean  treatises  in  the  Doric  dialect 
seems  to  have  become  in  the  latter  ages  a 
matter  of  ezerciso  and  emulation  among  tho 
Greek  SophistiB  and  Syncrctists.  In  fact,  of 
the  numerous  fragments  under  the  names  of 
Pythagoras,  Theano,  Timaeus,  Ocellus,  Archytas, 
Hippodamufl,  Eurypharaus,  Hipparchus,  Thea 
ges,  Metopus,  Clinias,  Crito,  Polus,  Lysis, 
Melissa,  Mya,  dte. ;  there  are  hardly  any  to  a 
critical  eye  not  manifestly  spurious,  and  none 
whatever  exempt  from  grave  suspicion.  On 
general  grounds,  therefore,  forgeries  on  Epi- 
charmus are  not  only  not  improbable,  but  likely. 

2.  And  that  such  were  actually  commit- 
ted we  are  not  without  special  evidence.  We 
know  from  Athenaens  (L.  xiv.)  that  there 
were  many  Pteudoepicharmia  in  circulation. 
Besides  Apollodorus,  he  cites,  as  authorities 
for  this,  Aristoxenus  (who  was  a  scholar  of 
Aristotle)  in  the  eighth  book  of  his  Polity,  and 
Philochorus  (who  lived  about  a  century  later) 
In  his  treatise  on  Divination.  Among  the 
more  illustrious  fabricators,  the  former  of 
these  commemorates  Chrysogonus  the  flute« 
player;  the  latter,  Axiopistus  of  Locrus  or 
Sicyon,  with  the  names  of  ids  two  supposititious 
works,  the  Canon  and  the  Onomm.  Of  either 
of  these.  Judging  from  their  title,  tho  line  in 
question  may  have  formed  a  part;  though  it  is 
not  improbably  of  a  still  more  recent  origin. 

3.  The  words  (and  none  could  be  more  direct 
and  simple)  which  make  up  the  first  hemistich 
of  the  verse,  we  find  occasionally  quoted  as  a 
proverbial  philosopheme,  subsequently  to  the 
time  of  Plato.  To  Plato's  doctrine,  and  his 
language,  1  would  indeed  attribute  its  rise; 
for  it  is  idle  to  suppose,  with  Jacobs,  that 
Sophocles  (CEd.  T.  iiSO)  and  Euripides  (Hel. 
118)  had  either  the  verse  or  dogma  in  their 
eye.  Aristotle,  at  least,  the  author  of  the 
Problems,  Is  the  oldest  testimony  for  sneh  a 


usage ;  and  long  after  Aristotle,  after,  indeed, 
the  line  had  been  already  fathered  on  Epi- 
charmus, we  have  Pliny  (H.  N.  xi.  87,)  Cassius 
Felix  (Pr.  22,)  St  Jerome  (Adv.  Jovin.  ii.  9,) 
the  mantueripts  of  Btobaous  (iv.  42,)  and  the 
Scholiast  of  Aristophanes  (PI.  43,)  all  adducing 
it  only  as  an  adage.  It  is  not,  however,  till 
nearly  six  centuries  after  Epicharmus,  and  con. 
sidorably  more  than /our  centuries  after  Aristotle, 
that  wo  find  the  saying  either  fully  cited  as  a 
verso,  or  the  verse  ascribed  to  tho  Syracusan. 
But  from  the  time  of  Plutarch,  who  himself 
thrice  alleges  it,  its  quotation  in  either  fashion 
becomes  frequent;  as  by  Tertullian,  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  Maximus  Tyrius,  Julian,  Theo. 
doret,  Olympiodorus  (twice,)  and  Tsetses  (four 
times.)  Porphyry  (thrice;  records  it — ^but  as 
a  saying  of  Pyttiagoras;  and  lamblichus,  as 
a  dictum  of  the  Pythagorean  school.  These 
authors  both  had  learning,  though  neither, 
certainly,  was  over  critical  in  its  application. 
Their  statements  can  only,  therefore,  bo  held 
to  favour  the  opinion  that  they  were  unaware 
of  any  decisive  evidence  to  vindicate  the  verse 
to  Epicharmus. 

4.  But  if  improbable,  even  at  first  «ight, 
that  such  a  verse  of  such  an  author  should  not, 
if  authentic,  have  been  adduced  by  any  writer 
now  extant,  during  the  long  period  of  six  hun- 
dred years,  the  improbability  is  enhanced  when 
we  come  to  find,  that  during  that  whole  period 
it  is  never  quoted,  even  under  circumstances 
when,  had  it  been  current  as  a  line  of  Epi- 
charmus, it  could  not  but  have  been  eagerly 
appealed  to.  Plato,  as  observed  by  Alcimus 
and  Lacrtius,  was  notoriously  fond  of  quoting 
Epicharmus  ;  and  there  were  at  least  two 
occasions — in  the  Thca^tetus  (§  102,  sq.,)  and 
in  the  Phajdo  (§  26  [11  Wytt.])— when  this 
gnome  of  his  favourite  poet  would  have  con. 
firmed  and  briefly  embodied  tho  doctrine  ho 
was  anxiously  inculcating.  Could  he  fsil  to 
employ  it  "*  In  fact,  it  comes  to  this ; — these 
passages  mu9t  cither  be  held  to  follow,  or  to 
found,  the  philosopheme  in  question. — In  like 
manner  Cicero,  in  his  exposition  of  the  first 
passage,  (Tusc.  1.  20,)  could  hardly  have 
avoided  associating  Epicharmus  with  Plato, 
as  Tertullian  and  Olympiodorus  have  done  in 
their  expositions  of  the  second— had  the  lino 
been  recognised  in  the  age  of  the  former,  as  it 
was  in  the  age  of  the  two  latter.  Nor  could 
such  an  apophthegm  of  such  a  poet  have  been 
unknown  to  Cicero,— to  (^cero,  so  generally 
conversant  with  Hellenic  literature, — and  who, 
among  other  sayings  of  Epicharmus  himself, 
adduces  in  Greek,  as  his  brother  Quintus 
paraphrases  in  Latin,  the  no  less  celobratod 
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Sensation  proper.  For  though  the  latter 
be  the  apprehensioa  of  an  affection  of 
the  Ego,  and  therefore,  in  a  certain  sort, 
the  apprehension  of  an  immaterial  quality; 
still  it  is  only  the  apprehension  of  the 
fact  of  an  organic  passion;  whereas  the 
former,  though  supposing  Sensation  as  its 
condition,  and  though  only  the  appre- 
hension of  the  attributes  of  a  material 
Non-ego,  is,  however,  itself  without  cor- 
poreal passion,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
recognition  not  merely  of  a  fact,  but 
of  relations.  (See  22,  29,  and  p.  858, 
notes  t  and  t-) 

15.  Sensation  proper  is  the  conditio 
tine  qua  non  of  a  Perception  proper  of 
the  Primary  qualities.  For  we  are  only 
aware  of  the  existence  of  our  organism, 
in  being  sentient  of  it,  as  thus  or  thus 
affected ;  and  are  only  aware  of  it  being 
the  subject  of  extension,  figure,  division, 
motion,  &c.,  in  being  percipient  of  its 
affections,  as  like  or  as  unlike,  and  as  out 
of,  or  locally  external  to,  each  other. 

16.  Every  Perception  proper  has  a  Sen- 
sation proper  as  its  condition ;  but  every 
Sensation  has  not  a  Perception  proper  as 
its  conditionate  —  unless,  what  I  think 
ought  to  be  done,  we  view  the  general 
eonsciousncss  of  the  locality  of  a  sensorial 
affection  as  a  Perception  proper.  In  this 
case,  the  two  apprehensions  will  be  always 
coexist  f-nt. 

17.  But  though  the  fact  of  Sensation 
proper  and  the  fact  of  Perception  pro- 
per imply  each  other,  this  is  all;  —  for 
the  two  cognitions,  though  coexistent, 
are  not  proportionally  coexistent.  On 
the  contrary,  although  we  can  only  take 

.  note  of,  that  is  perceive,  the  special  rela- 
tions of  sensations,  on  the  hypothesis  that 
these  sensations  exist ;  a  sensation,  in  pro- 
portion as  it  rises  above  a  low  degree 
of  intensity,  interferes  with  the  percep- 
tion of  its  relations,  by  concentrating  con- 
sciousness on  its  absolute  affection  alone. 
It  may  accordingly  be  stated  as  a  general 
rule —  That,  above  a  certain  point,  the 
stronger  the  Sensation,  the  weaker  the  Per- 
ception ;  and  the  distincter  the  perception 
the  less  obtrusive  the  sensation;  in  other 
words —  Though  Perception  proper  and 
Sensation  proper  exist  only  as  they  co- 
exist, in  the  degree  or  intensity  of  their 
existence  they  are  always  found  in  an  in- 
verse ratio  to  each  otJter,    (  Sue  862  b,  sq.) 

Be  sobrr,  and  to  doubt  inclined : 
These  are  the  tery  jointt  of  mind} 

or  on  the  other  reading — 

Be  eool,  and  eke  to  doubt  propente ; 
Theae  are  the  slnetn  of  good  ftrue. 


18.  The  organism  is  the  field  of  appre- 
hension, both  to  Sensation  proper  and 
Perception  proper;  bat  with  this  difle- 
rence: — ^that  the  former  riews  it  as  of 
the  Ego,  the  latter,  as  of  the  Noiv-ego; 
that  the  one  draws  it  within,  the  other 
shuts  it  out  from,  the  sphere  of  self.  As 
animated,  as  the  subject  of  affections  of 
which  I  am  conscious,  the  organism  be- 
longs to  me;  and  of  these  afleoUonsy 
which  I  recognise  as  mine.  Sensation  pro- 
per is  the  apprehension.  As  material,  as 
the  subject  of  extension,  figure,  divisi- 
bility, and  so  forth,  the  organism  -doA 
not  belong  to  me,  the  conscious  unit ;  and 
of  these  properties,  which  I  do  not  recog* 
nise  as  mine,  Perception  proper  is  the 
apprehension.*  (See  38,  39,  and  p.  858 
at) 

19.  The  affections  in  Sensation  proper 
are  determined,  (a)  by  certiun  intra- 
organic, or  (b)  by  certain  extra-organic, 
causes.  The  latter,  as  powers  in  bodiea, 
beyond  the  sphere  of  perception,  and  their 
effects  in  us,  the  objects  of  Sensation,  are 
both  (therefore ambiguously)denom]nated9 
either,  in  the  language  of  modern  philo- 
sophers, tlie  Secondary  Qualities  of  Mat" 
ter,  or,  in  the  language  of  Aristotle  and 
his  school,  the  Proper  ScnsibUs,  (Note  D.) 


*  It  may  appear,  not  a  paradox  merely,  but 
a  contradiction,  to  say,  that  the  organism  b, 
at  once,  within  and  without  the  mind ;  It  at 
once,  subjective  and  objective;  is,  at  once. 
Ego  and  Non-ego.  But  so  it  Is;  and  so  we 
must  admit  it  to  bo,  unless,  on  the  one  hand, 
as  Materialists,  we  identify  mind  with  matter, 
or,  on  the  other,  as  Idealists,  we  identify  mat- 
ter  with  mind.  The  organism,  as  animated, 
as  sentient,  is  necessarily  ours ;  and  its  affec* 
tions  are  only  felt  as  affections  of  the  indivisi. 
bio  Ego.  In  this  respect,  and  to  this  extent, 
our  organs  arc  not  external  to  ourselves.  But 
our  organism  is  not  merely  a  sentient  subject, 
it  is  at  the  same  time  an  extended,  figured, 
divisible,  in  a  word,  a  material,  inbject;  and 
the  same  sensations  which  are  reduced  to  unity 
in  the  indivisibility  of  consciousness  are  in  the 
divisible  organism  recognised  as  plural  and 
reciprocally  external,  and,  therefore,  as  ex- 
tended, figured,  and  divided.  Such  is  the  faett 
but  how  the  immaterial  can  be  united  with 
matter,  how  the  unextended  can  apprehend  ex- 
tension, how  the  indivisible  can  measure  the 
divided,— this  is  the  myxtery  of  mysteries  to 
man.  «*  Modus  (says  the  Psi-udo-Augustin) — 
Modus  quo  corporibus  adheercnt  f^piritus,  om- 
nino  mirus  est,  nee  compreliemU  ab  honiinibus 
potest;  et  hoc  ipso  homo  est."  Thus  para- 
phrased  by  Pascal  : — *•  Man  is,  tp  himself,  tho 
mightiest  prodigy  of  nature.  Ft>i  he  is  unable 
to  conceivo  what  is  Body,  still  lc»?  what  is 
Mind,  and,  least  of  all,  how  there  can  bo  united 
a  body  and  a  mind.  This  Is  tho  climax  of  his 
diffloultios ;  yet  tills  is  his  peculiar  nature.** 
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20.  Sensation  proper  has  no  object  but 
a  subject-object,  i.e.  the  organic  affection 
of  which  we  arc  conscious.  The  cause  of 
that  affection,  -^-hether  without  the  organ- 
ism or  witliin,  that  is,  whether  or  not  a 
secondary  quality  of  body,  is  immediately 
or  in  its  own  nature  unknown ;  being 
known  only,  if  known  it  over  be,  medi. 
atcly,  by  observation,  induction,  infer- 
ence, conjecture.  Even  in  the  perception 
of  the  Secundo-primary  qualities,  where 
there  is  the  perception  proper  of  a  quasi- 
primary  quality)  in  some  degree  of  resist- 
ance, and  the  sensation  proper  of  a  second- 
ary quality,  in  some  affection  of  the  sen- 
tient organism,  its  effect ;  still  to  Sensa- 
tion proper  there  is  no  other  object  but 
the  subjective  affection;  and  even  its 
dependence,  as  an  effect,  upon  the  resist- 
ance, as  a  cause,  is  only  a  conclusion 
founded  on  the  observed  constancy  of 
their  concomitance.  (See  36,  37,  and  p. 
867b,sq.) 

21.  Nay,  the  Perception  pro;  er,  ac- 
companying a  sensation  proper,  is  not  an 
apprehension,  far  less  a  representation,  of 
the  external  or  internal  stimulus,  or  con- 
t»ause,  which  determines  the  affection 
whereof  the  sensation  is  the  consciousness. 
— N«)t  the  former ;  for  the  stimulus  or 
conrause  of  a  sensation  is  always,  in  itself, 
to  consciousness  unknown.  Not  the  lat- 
t(  r ;  for  this  would  turn  Perception  into 
Imagination  —  reduce  it  from  an  imme- 
diate, and  assertory,  and  objective,  into  a 
mediate,  and  problematic,  and  subjective, 
cognition.  In  this  respect,  Perception 
proper  is  an  apprehension  of  the  relations 
of  sensations  to  each  other^  primarily  in 
Space,  and  secondarily  in  Time  and  De- 
gree.    (See  31.) 


Hi. — Sensation  prop  r. 

22.  Sensation  proper,  viewed  on  one 
side,  is  a  passive  affection  of  the  organism ; 
6ut  viewed  on  the  other,  it  is  an  active 
apperception,  by  the  mind,  of  that  affec- 
tion. And  as  the  former  only  exists  for 
us,  in  as  much  as  it  is  perceived  by  us ; 
and  as  it  is  only  perceived  by  us,  in  as 
much  as  it  is  apprehended,  in  an  active 
concent  nition,  discrimination,  judgment, 
of  the  mind  ;— the  latter,  an  act  of  intelli- 
gence, is  to  be  viewed  as  the  principal 
factor  in  the  percipient  process,  even  in 
its  lower  form,  that  of  Sensation  proper.* 
(See  4,  10,  11, 14,  with  notes.) 


to. — Perception  /w-OjMfr. 

23.  In  Perception  proper  the  object- 
ooject  perceived  is,  always,  either  a  Pri- 
mary quality,  or  the  qitasd-Primarif  phasis 
of  a  Secundo-primary.  (See  p.  857  b,  sq.) 

24.  The  Primary  qualities  are  perceived 
as  in  our  organism;  the  Quasi-primiry 
phasis  of  the  Secundo-primary  as  in  cor- 
rel'ition  to  our  organism.     (See  866  a  ) 

25.  Thus  a  perception  of  the  Primary 
qualities  does  not,  originally  and  in  itself, 
reveal  to  us  the  existence,  and  qualitative 
existence,  of  aught  beyond  the  organism, 
apprehended  by  us  as  extended,  figured, 
divided,  &c. 

26.  The  primary  qualities  of  things 
external  to  our  organism  we  do  not  per- 
ceive, i.e.,  immediately  know.  For  these 
we  only  learn  to  infer ,  from  the  affections 
which  we  come  to  find  that  they  deter- 
mine in  our  organs; — affections  which, 
yielding  us  a  perception  of  organic,  ex- 
tension, we  at  length  discover,  by  obser- 
vation and  induction,  to  imply  a  corre- 
sponding extension  in  the  extra-organic 
agents. 

27.  Further,  in  no  part  of  the  or- 
gamsm   have  we  any  apprehension,  any 


misrepresented,  by  ralation   to  the   extreme 
ecu  Btcr.  opinion  of  tho  Platonista,  as  viewing 
in  the  cogidtions  of  Sense  a  mere  passion; 
— a  misrepresentation  to  which,  undoubtedly, 
a  few  of  the  Latin  Schoolmen  have  affordvU 
{TTouods.     It  is,  indeed,  this  twofold  charac- 
tcr  of  the  Sensitive  process  that  enables  as  to 
reconcile  the  apparent  coufliction  of   those 
passages  of  Aristotle,  where  (as  De  Anima,  L. 
li.  c.  4.  §  8;  c.  5.  §  •-*;  c.  11.  §  14;  c   12.  §  1; 
Do  Scnsu  et  Scnsili,  c.  I.  §  5;  Physica,  L.  vil. 
c.  3.  §  I'i.  Pacian  division)  he  calls  Sensation  a 
passion  or  alteration  of  the  Sentient;  and  those 
others  where  (as  Do  Anima,  L.  iii.  c  8.  §  2)  he 
asserts  that  in  Sensation  the  Sentient  is  not 
passively  atl'ected,    In  the  former  passages  the 
sentient  facnlty  is   rcgaidcd  on  its  organic 
side,  in  the  latter  on  its  mental.     Compare  Dc 
Somno  et  Vigilia,  c.  1.  §  6,  where  it  is  said, 
that  "  Sensation  is  a  process  belonging  exclu- 
sively neither  to  the  sonl  nor  to  tho  body,  bat, 
at  energy,  a  motion  of  tho  soul,  through  tho 
[mediom  of  the]  body;" — a  text  which,  how- 
ever,  may  still  be  variously  expounded. — See 
Alexander,  in  note  f  P-  878;  who,  with  tho 
other  Greek  interpreters,  Ammonias,  Simpli. 
cias,  Philoponus,  solves  the  difficulty  by  saying, 
that  it  is  not  the  sentient  mind  that  sufrers, 
but  the  sentient  orffan.    To  the  same  effect  are 
Galen  and  Nemesius,  as  quoted  in  note  •  p.  878. 
Reid  is  partly  at  one  with  the  Peripatetics ; 
with  whose  doctrine,  indeed,  he  is  more  fh-e- 
quently  in  accordance  than  he  is  alway?  him 


*  This  is  the  true  doctrine  of  Aristotle  and 
his  school,  who  are,  however,  not  unfrequently  |  self  aware.    (Inq. )  14  a.) 
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imroeduite  knowledge,  of  extension  in  its 
true  and  absolute  magnitude ;  perception 
noting  only  the  fact  giren  in  sensation, 
and  sensation  affording  no  standard,  by 
which  to  measure  the  dimensions  given  in 
one  sentient  part  with  those  given  in 
another.  For,  as  perceived,  extension  is 
only  the  recognition  of  one  organic  affec- 
tion in  its  outness  from  another;— as  a 
minimum  of  exteusion  is  thus  to  percep. 
tion  the  smallest  extent  of  organism  in 
which  sensations  can  be  discriminated  as 
plural ; — and  as  in  one  part  of  the  or- 
ganism  this  smallest  extent  is,  perhaps, 
ftomo  million,  certainly  some  myriad,  times 
smaller  than  in  others ;  it  follows  that,  to 
perception,  the  same  real  extension  will 
appear,  in  this  place  of  the  body,  some 
million  or  myriad  times  greater  than  in 
that.*  Nor  does  this  difference  subsist 
only  as  between  sense  and  sense;  for  in 
the  same  sense,  and  even  in  that  sense 
which  has  very  commonly  been  held  ex- 
clusively to  afford  a  knowledge  of  abso- 
lute extension,  I  mean  Touch  proper,  the 
minimum,  at  one  part  of  the  body,  b  some 
fifty  times  greater  than  it  is  at  another. 
(See  p.  863  ab,  note.) 

28.  The  existence  of  an  extra-organic 
world  is  apprehended,  not  in  a  perception 
of  the  Primary  qualities,  but  in  a  percep- 
tion of  the  quasi-primary  phasis  of  the 
Secundo-primary ;  that  is,  in  the  con- 
sciousncss  that  our  locomotive  energy  is 
resisted,  and  not  resisted  by  aught  in  our 
organism  itself.  For  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  being  thus  resisted  is  involved,  as 
a  correlative,  the  consciousness  of  a  resist- 
ing something  external  to  our  organism. 
Both  are,  therefore,  conjunctly  appre- 
hended. (See  p.  866  a,  note.)— This  ex- 
perience presupposes,  indeed,  a  posses- 
sion  of  the  notions  of  space  and  motion  in 
space. 


*  This  difTerence,  in  the  power  of  discrimi. 
natL^  affections,  possessed  by  different  parts 
of  t\e  body,  seems  to  depend  partly  on  the 
minntonets  and  isolation  of  the  ultimate  ner 
voos  fibrils,  partly  on  the  sensation  being  less 
or  more  connected  with  pleasure  and  pain.  In 
this  respect  the  eyo  greatly  transcends  all  the 
other  organs.  For  we  can  discriminate  in  the 
retina  sensations,  as  reciprocally  external, 
more  minutely  than  we  can  in  touch — as  over 
the  grcator  part  of  the  body,  two  millions  fire 
hundred  thonsand  fold — as  at  the  most  sensi. 
tive  place  of  the  hand,  a  hundred  thousand 
fold — as  at  tho  tip  of  the  tongue,  whore  tac- 
tile discrimination  is  at  its  maximum,  fifty 
thonsand  fold.  I  am,  however,  inclined  to  think 
for  reasons  already  given,  that  we  must  re. 
doco  millions  to  myriads.    (Sec  p.  802,  note  ) 


29.  But  on  the  doctrine  that  space,  as  a 
necessary  condition,  is  a  native  element  of 
thought ;  and,  since  the  notion  of  any  one 
of  its  dimensions,  as  correlative  to,  most 
inevitably  imply  the  others ;  it  is  evident 
that  every  perception  of  sensations  out  of 
sensations  will  afford  the  occasion,  in  ap- 
prehending  any  one,  of  conceiving'  ail  the 
three  extensions;  that  is,  of  conceiving 
space.     On  the  doctrine,  and  in  the  lan- 
guage, of  Rcid,  our  original  cognitions  of 
space,  motion,  &c.,  are  instinctive ;  a  liew 
which  is  confirmed   by   the  analogy   of 
those  of  the  lower  animals  which  have  the 
power  of  locomotion  at  birth.     It  is  truly 
an  idle  problem  to  attempt  imagining  the 
steps  by  which  we  may  t>e  supposed  to 
have  acquired  the  notion  of  extension; 
when,  in  fact,  we  arc  unable  to  imagine 
to  ourselves  the  possibility  of  that  notion 
not  being  always  in  our  possession. 

30.  We  have,  therefore,  a  twofold  cog* 
nition  of  space :  a)  an  a  priori  or  natim 
imagination  of  it,  in  general,  as  a  necessary 
condition  of  the  possibility  of  thought ; 
and  b,)  under  that,  an  a  posteriori  or 
adventitious  percept  of  it,  in  particular,  aa 
contingently  apprehended  in  this  or  that 
actual  complexus  of  sensations.* 


B.)  Editor*s  doctrine  of  Perception,  in  con- 
trast to  that  of  Reid,  Stewart,  Roner 
Collardy  and  other  philosophers  of  \he 
Scottish  School.f 

31.  Perception  (proper)  is  the  Notion 
or  Conception  of  an  object,  instinctively 
suggested,  excited,  inspirtd,  or,  as  it  were, 
conjured  up,  on  occasion  or  at  the  sign  of 


•  This  doctrine  agrees  with  iliat  of  Kant 
and  Rcid  in  the  former  :  it  differs  certainly 
from  that  of  Kant,  and  probably  f^om  that  of 
Reid,  in  the  latter.    But  see  B. 

flherecontrastmyowndoctrineofperccptlon 
with  that  of  the  philosophers  in  question,  not 
because  their  views  and  mine  are  those  at  far- 
thest variance  on  the  point,  but,  on  the  con. 
trary,  precisely  because  they  thereon  approxi- 
mate  the  nearest.  I  have  already  shown  that 
the  doctrine  touching  Perception  held  by  Reid, 
(and  in  the  present  relation  he  and  his  two 
illustrious  followers  are  in  almost  all  respects 
at  one)  is  ambiguous.  For  while  some  of  its 
statements  seem  to  harmonize  exclusively  with 
the  conditions  of  natural  presontat,loni«ni, 
others,  again,  appear  only  compatible  with 
those  of  an  egoistical  reprcscntationi-'m. — 
(See  82(MQ3 ;  also  81*^815.)  MainUininir ,  as 
I  do,  the  former  doctrine,  It  is,  of  course,  <»nly 
the  positions  conformable  to  the  latter,  which 
it  is,  at  present,  necessary  to  adduce. 
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n  Sensation  (proper.*)  Reid,  Inq.  Ill  b, 
121  a,  122  a,  123  b,  128  b  note  130  b,  159 

a,  183  a,  188  a.     I.  P.  268  ab,  259  b,  260 

b,  318  ab,  327  tk;— Stewart,  El.  vol.  i.  pp. 
92,  93;  —  Royer  Collard,  in  Jouffroy's 
Reid,  vol.  iii.  pp.  402,  403.-— ( Compare 
820  b,  82  lab.) 

On  the  contrary,  I  bold,  in  general, 
t]>at  as  Perception,  in  either  form,  is  an 
immediate  or  prescntative,  not  a  mediate 
or  representative,  cognition,  that  a  Per- 
ception proper  is  not,  and  ought  not  to  be 
called,  a  Notion  or  Conception.  And,  I 
hold,  in  particular,  that,  on  the  one  hand, 
in  the  consciousness  of  sensations,  out  of 
each  other,  contrasted,  limited,  and  vari- 
ously arranged,  wo  have  a  Perception 
proper,  of  the  primary  qualities,  in  an  ex- 
tcrnalty  to  the  mind,  though  not  to  the 
nervous  organism,  as  an  immediate  cogni- 
tion, and  not  merely  as  a  notion  or  con- 
cept, of  something  extended,  figured,  &c. ; 
and,  on  the  other,  as  a  correlative  con- 
tained in  the  consciousness  of  our  volun- 
tary motive  energy  resisted,  and  not  re- 
sisted by  aught  within  the  limits  of  mind 
and  its  subservient  organn,  we  have  a  Per- 
ception proper  of  the  secundo- primary 
quality  of  resistance,  in  an  extraorganic 
force,  as  an  immediate  cognition,  and  not 


•  This  is  not  the  doctrino,  at  least  not  the 
language  of  the  doctrine,  of  real  presentation, 
ism.  It  is  tho  language,  at  best,  of  an  egoisti- 
cal representationism ;  and,  as  a  doctrino,  it 
coincides  essentially  with  the  theory  of  mediate 
perception  held  by  the  lower  Platonists,  the 
Cartesians,  and  the  Leibnltzians— as  properly 
understood.  The  Platonizlng  Cudworth,  in 
different  parto  of  his  works,  gives,  in  fact, 
nearly  in  the  same  terms,  tho  same  account  of 
the  process  of  Sensitive  Perception.  He  sig. 
nalises,  firstly,  the  bodily  affection,  determined 
by  the  impression  of  an  external  something, 
[precisely  as  Reid;]  secondly,  tho  sympathetic 
recognition  thereof  by  the  soul,  [Rcid*s  Sen- 
sation;] thirdly,  to  quote  his  expressions, 
'  whereby  according  to  naiunfi  itutinet,  it  hath 
several  Seemingg  or  Jppearonees  begotten  in  it 
of  those  resisting  objects,  without  it  at  a  dis- 
tance,  in  respect  of  colour,  magnitude,  figure, 
and  local  motion,*  [Reid's  Conceptions  or  Ko- 
tiouB  of  which  Perception  is  made  up.]  (bnm. 
Mor.  B.  V.  ch.  2.  §  3.  Compare  B.  iU.  ch.  1.  i 
5.)  See  also,  above,  the  Neoplatonic  doctrine, 
as  stated,  p.  262  b.  note  • ;  the  Cartesian  SyU 
vain  Regis,  as  quoted,  p.  821  a;  and  the  Car- 
tesian  Andala,  as  quoted,  p.  257,  b.  note  • ;  and 
to  these  may  be  added  the  Aristotelian  Comp. 
ton  Carlton,  (who  did  not  rojcct  the  doctrine 
of  a  repretentative  perception  of  the  Common 
Sensibles,)  as  quoted,  p.  880  a. — But  that  Reid 
might  possibly  employ  the  terms  notion  and 
conception  in  a  vague  and  improper  sense,  for 
cognition  in  general,  see  p.  821,  b.  4. 


merely  as  a  notion  or  concept,  of  a  resisting 
something  external  to  our  body  ; — though 
certainly  in  either  case  there  may  be,  and 
probably  is,  a  concomitant  act  of  imagi- 
nation,  by  which  the  whole  complex  con- 
sciousness on  the  occasion  is  filled  np. 
(See  21,  and  Note  B  §  ii.) 

32.  On  occasion  of  the  Sensation  (pro- 
per,) along  with  the  notion  or  conceptiou 
which  constitutes  the  Perception  (proper,) 
of  the  external  object,  there  is  blindly 
created  in  us,  or  inttinctively  determined^ 
an  invincible  belief  in  its  existence.  (Reid, 
Inq.  159  a,  122  ab,  183  a,  LP.  258  a,  327  a, 
alibi ;  Stewart  and  Royer  Collard,  U.  cc.) 

On  the  contrary,  I  hold,  that  we  only 
believe  in  the  existence  of  what  we  per- 
ceive,  as  extended,  figured,  resisting,  &c., 
in  as  much  as  we  believe  that  we  are  con- 
scions  of  these  qualities  as  existing ;  con- 
sequently,  that  a  belief  in  the  existence 
of  an  extended  world  external  to  the 
mind,  and  even  external  to  the  organism, 
is  not  a  faith  blindly  created  or  instinc- 
tively determined,  in  supplement  of  a  re- 
presentative or  mediate  cognition,  but 
exists  in,  as  an  integral  constituent  of. 
Perception  proper,  as  an  act  of  intuitive 
or  immediate  knowledge. 

33.  The  object  of  Perception  (proper) 
is  a  conclusion,  or  inference,  or  result, 
(instinctive,  indeed,  not  ratiocinativo,) 
from  a  Sensation  proper.  (Reid,  Inq. 
125  a,  186  b,  I.  P.  310  ab,  319  a:— Hoyw- 
Collard,  1.  c.) 

On  the  contrary,  I  hold,  that  the  object 
of  Perception  proper  is  given  immedi- 
ately in  and  along  with  the  object  of 
Sensation  proper.     (See  822  a  7.) 

34.  Sensation  (proper)  precedes,  Per- 
ception (proper)  follows.  (Reid,  Inq. 
186  b,  187  b.  I.  P.  320  b;  Stewart  and 
Royer  Collard,  11.  cc.) 

On  the  contrary,  I  hold,  that  though 
Sensation  proper  be  the  condition  of,  and 
therefore  anterior  to.  Perception  proper 
in  the  order  of  nature,  that,  in  the  order 
of  time,  both  are  necessarily  coexistent ; 
—  the  latter  being  only  realised  in  and 
through  the  present  existence  of  the  for- 
mer.  Thus  visual  extension  cannot  be 
perceived,  or  even  imagined,  except  under 
the  sensation  of  colour  ;  while  colour, 
again,  cannot  be  apprehended  or  ima- 
gined  without,  respectively,  a  concomi- 
tant apprehension  or  phantasm  of  exten- 
sion. 

35.  Sensation  (proper)  is  not  only  an 
antecedent,  but  an  arbitrary  antecedent, 
of  Perception  (proper.)  The  former  is 
only  a  sign  on  occasion  of  which  the  Ut- 
ter  follows;   they  have  no  necessary  or 
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oven  natural  connexion ;  and  it  is  only  by 
the  will  of  God  tliat  we  do  not  perceive 
the  qualities  of  external  objects  indepen- 
dently of  any  sensitive  affection.  This 
last,  indeed,  seems  to  be  actually  the  case 
in  the  perception  of  visible  extension  and 
figure.  (Reid,  Inq.  Ill  b,  121  a,  143  b, 
122  a,  123  b,  187  b,  188  a.  I.  P.  257  b, 
260  b,  alibi ;  Stetffart  and  Royer  Collard, 
11.  cc.) 

On  the  contrary,  I  hold  that  Sensation 
proper  is  the  universal  condition  of  Per- 
ception proper.  We  are  never  aware 
even  of  the  existence  of  our  organism 
except  as  it  is  somehow  affected ;  and  are 
only  conscious  of  extension,  figure,  and 
the  other  objects  of  Perception  proper,  as 
realized  in  the  relations  of  the  affections 
of  our  sentient  organism,  as  a  body  ex- 
tended, figured,  &c.  As  to  colour  and 
visible  extension,  neither  can  be  appre- 
hended, neither  can  be  even  imagined, 
apart  from  the  other.  (V.  831  a,  foot- 
note, et  alibi ;  but  especially  Note  E,  §  1.) 

36.  In  a  Sensation  (proper)  of  the 
secondary  qualities,  as  affections  in  us,  we 
have  a  Perception  (proper)  of  them  as 
properties  in  objects  and  causes  of  the 
affections  in  us.  (Reid,  I.  P.  310  ab,  and 
Inq.  passim ;  Royer  Coilard,  1.  c.) 

On  the  contrary,  I  hold,  that  as  Per- 
ception proper  is  an  immediate  cognition ; 
and  as  the  secondary  qualities,  in  bodies, 
are  only  inferred,  and  therefore  only 
mediately  known  to  exLst  as  occult  causes 
of  manifest  effects;  tliat  these,  at  best 
rnly  objects  of  a  mediate  knowledge,  are 
not  objects  of  Perception.  (See  20,  21, 
and  p  858.) 

37.  In  like  manner,  in  the  case  of  vari- 
ous other  bodily  affections,  as  the  tooth- 
ache, gout,  &c.,  wo  have  not  only  a  Sen- 
sation proper  of  the  painful  feeling,  but  a 
conception  and  belief,  i.e.,  a  Perception 
(proper)  of  its  cause.  (Reid,  I.  P.  319  a, 
alibi.) 

On  the  contrary,  and  for  the  same 
reason,  1  hold,  that  there  is  in  this  case 
no  such  Perception. 

38.  Sensation  (proper)  is  an  affection 
purely  ofth'  mind,  and  not  in  any  way  an 
affection  of  the  body.  (Reid,  Inq.  105  a, 
159  ab,  187  a,  I.  P.  229  ab,  310.) 

On  the  contrary,  I  hold  with  Aristotle, 
(De  An.  i.  5,  De  Som.  c.  1.  §  6,)  indeed, 
with  philosophers  in  general,  that  Sensa- 
tion is  an  affection  neither  of  the  body 
alone  nor  of  the  mind  alone,  but  of  the 
composite  of  which  each  is  a  constituent ; 
and  that  the  sul>ject  of  Sensation  may  be 
indifferently  said  to  be  our  organism  (as 
animated)  or  our  soul   (as  united  with 


an  organism.)  For  instaiico,  hanger  or 
colour  are,  as  apprehended^  nether  modf* 
of  mind  apart  from  body,  nor  modes  of 
body  apart  from  mind.     (See  18.) 

39.  Sensations  (proper)  as  merely  aff«c 
tions  of  the  mind,  have  no  loccUiiy  in  tlii» 
body,  no  locality  at  all.  (Reid,  L  P.  319 
ab,  320  ab.)  From  this  the  inference  it 
necessary,  that,  though  conscious  of  the 
relative  place  and  reciprocal  ontneas  of 
sensations,  we  do  not  in  this  consciousness 
apprehend  any  real  externality  and  ex- 
tension. 

On  the  contrary,  I  bold,  that  Sensation 
proper  being  the  consciousness  of  an  affec- 
tion, not  of  the  mind  alone,  but  of  the 
mind  as  it  is  united  with  the  body,  that 
in  the  consciousness  of  sensations,  rela- 
tively localized  and  reciprocally  external, 
we  have  a  veritable  apprehension,  and, 
consequently,  an  immediate  perception  of 
the  affected  organism, as  extended,  divided, 
figured,  &c.  This  alone  is  the  doctrine 
of  Natural  Realism,  of  Common  Sense. 
(See  18.) 

40.  In  the  case  of  Sensation  (proper) 
and  the  Secondary  qualities,  there  is  a 
d  terminate  quality  in  certain  bodies,  ex- 
clusively competent  to  cause  a  determinate 
sensation  in  us,  as  colour,  odour,  savour, 
&e. ;  consequently,  that  from  the  fact  of 
a  similar  internal  effect  we  are  warranted 
to  infer  the  existence  of  a  similar  exter- 
nal concause.  (Reid,  Inq.  137-142.  1.  P. 
316,  316,  alibi.) 

On  the  contrary,  I  hold,  that  a  similar 
sensation  only  implies  a  similar  idiopathic 
affection  of  the  nervous  organism  ;  but 
such  affection  requires  only  the  excitation 
of  an  appropriate  stimulus ;  while  such 
stimulus  may  be  supplied  by  manifold 
agents  of  the  most  opposite  nature,  both 
from  within  the  body  and  from  without. 
(See854,  b— 856,  a.) 

41.  Perception  excludes  wwjiwory  ;  Per- 
ception (proper)  cannot  therefore  be  ap- 
prehensive of  motion.  (Royer  Coilard, 
supra,  844,  ab.) 

On  the  contrary,  I  hold,  that  as  memory, 
or  a  certain  continuous  representation,  is 
a  condition  of  consciousness,  it  is  a  con- 
dition of  Perception ;  and  that  motion, 
therefore,  cannot,  on  this  ground,  be  de- 
nied as  an  object  apprehended  through 
sense.     (See  6,  and  Note  II.) 

42.  An  apprehension  of  relations  is  not 
an  act  of  Perception  (proper.)  (Royer 
Coilard  [apparently,]  ibid.) 

On  the  contrary,  I  hold,  in  general, 
that  as  all  consciousness  is  realized  only 
in  the  apprehension  of  the  relations  of 
plurality  and  contrast ;  and  as  perception 
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is  a  coiiiciousuess ;  that  the  apprehension 
of  relation  cannot,  simpliciter,  be  denied 
to  perception:  and,  in  particular,  that 
unless  we  annihilate  Perception  proper, 
by  denying  to  it  the  recognition  of  its 
peculiar  objects,  Extension,  Figure,  and 
the  other  primary  qualities,  we  cannot 
deny  to  it  the  recognition  of  relations; 
for,  to  say  nothing  of  the  others.  Exten- 
sion is  perceived  only  in  apprehending 
sensations  out  of  sensations — a  relation ; 
and  Figure  is  only  perceived  in  appre- 
hending one  perceived  extension  as  limited, 
and  limited  in  a  certain  manner  by  another 
— a  complexus  of  relations.  (See  9,  pp. 
844  a,  859  a,  and  infra  Note  E.  ) 

43.  Distant  realities  are  objects  of  Per- 
ception (proper.)  (Reidt  Inq.  104  b,  145  a, 
158  b,  159  ab,  160  a,  188  b;  LP.  299  a, 
302  a,  303  a,  304  a,  305  b ;  Stewart,  El. 
i.  79  sq.) 

On  the  contrary,  I  hold,  that  the  mind 
perceives  nothing  external  to  itself,  ex- 
cept the  affections  of  the  organism  as 
animated,  the  reciprocal  relations  of  these 
affections,  and  the  correlative  involved  in 
the  consciousness  of  its  locomotive  energy 
being  resisted.     (See  814  a,  822  ab.) 

44.  Objects  not  in  contact  with  the 
organs  of  sense  are  perceived  by  a  me- 
dium. {Reid,  Inq.  104  b,  186  ab,  187  b ; 
I.  P.  247  ab.)     ■ 

On  the  contrary,  I  hold,  that  the  only 
object  perceived  is  the  organ  itself,  as 
modified,  or  what  is  in  contact  with  the 
organ,  as  resisting.  The  doctrine  of  a 
medium  is  an  error,  or  rather  a  confusion, 
inherited  from  Aristotle,  who  perverted, 
in  this  respect,  the  simpler  and  more  accu- 
rate doctrine  of  Democritus. 

45.  Extension  and  Figure  are  first  per- 
ceived through  the  sensations  of  Touch. 
{Reidy  Inq.  123-125.  188  a;  I.  P.  331; 
Slfiwarty  El.  i.  349,  357  ;  Ess.  564.) 

On  the  contrary,  I  hold,  that  (unless  by 
Kxtensiou  be  understood  only  extension 
ill  the  three  dimensions,  as  Reid  in  fact 
seL'ius  to  do,  but  not  Stewart, )  this  is 
<«i  Toneous,  for  an  extension  is  apprehended 
ill  the  apprehension  of  the  reciprocal  ex- 
toriiality  of  all  sensations.  Moreover,  to 
allow  oven  the  statement  as  thus  restricted 
to  puss,  it  would  be  necessary  to  suppose, 
tliat  under  Touch  it  is  meant  to  compre- 
hend the  consciousness  of  the  Locomotive 
energy  and  of  the  Muscular  feelings. 
(See  804  b,  sq.) 

46.  Externality  is  exclusively  perceived 
on  occasion  of  the  sensations  of  Touch 
{Reidy  Inq.  123,  124,  188.  a;  1.  P.  332 
and  alibi;  Rof/er  CoUard,  Jouffroy's  Reid, 
:ii.  412.) 


On  the  contrary,  I  hold,  tliat  it  is,  pri- 
marily, in  the  consciousness  of  our  loco- 
motive energy  being  res'isted,  and,  secon- 
darily, through  the  sensations  of  muscular 
feeling,  that  the  perception  of  Externality 
is  realized.  All  this,  however,  might  be 
confusedly  involved  in  the  Touch  of  the 
philosophers  in  question.     (See  28.) 

47.  RecU  (or  absolute)  tnagnitude  is  an 
object  of  perception  (proper)  through 
Touchy  but  through  touch  only.  (Reid, 
I.  P.  303.) 

On  the  contrary,  I  hold,  that  the  mag- 
nitude perceived  through  touch  is  as 
purely  relative  as  that  perceived  through 
vision  or  any  other  sense;  for  the  same 
magnitude  does  not  appear  the  same  to 
touch  at  one  part  of  the  body  and  to 
touch  at  another.  (303  b,  note ;  863  ab, 
note ;  and  n.  27.) 

48.  Colour y  though  a  secondary  quality, 
is  an  object  not  of  Sensation  (proper)  but 
of  Perception  (proper) ;  in  other  words, 
we  perceive  Colour,  not  as  an  affection  of 
our  own  minds,  but  as  a  quality  of  exter- 
nal things.  (R^dy  luq.  137  ab,  138  a ; 
L  P.  319  b.) 

On  the  contrary,  I  hold,  that  colour, 
in  itself,  as  apprehended  or  immediately 
known  by  us,  is  a  mere  affection  of  the 
sentient  organism ;  and  therefore  like 
the  other  secondary  qualities,  an  object 
not  of  Perception,  but  of  Sensation,  pro- 
per. The  only  distinguishing  peculiarity 
in  this  case,  Ues  in  the  three  following 
circumstances  :  —  a)  That  the  organ!;; 
affection  of  colour,  though  not  altogether 
indifferent,  still,  being  accompanied  by 
comparatively  little  pleasure,  compara- 
tively little  pain,  the  apprehension  of  this 
affection,  qua  affection,  i.  e.,  its  Sensation 
proper,  is,  consequently,  always  at  a  mini- 
mum.— b)  That  the  passion  of  colour  first 
rising  into  consciousness,  not  from  the 
amount  of  the  intensive  quantity  of  the 
affection,  but  from  the  amount  of  the  ex- 
tensive quantity  of  the  organism  affected, 
is  necessarily  apprehended  under  the  con- 
dition of  extension. — c)  That  the  isola- 
tion, tenuity,  and  delicacy,  of  the  ultimate 
filaments  of  the  optic  nerve,  afford  us 
sensations  minutely  and  precisely  distin- 
guishes], sensations  realized  in  conscious- 
ness only  as  we  are  conscious  of  them  as 
out  of  each  other  in  space. — These  cir- 
cumstances show,  that  while  in  vision 
Perception  proper  is  at  its  maximum,  and 
Sensation  proper  at  its  minimum.  (17,) 
the  sensation  of  colour  cannot  be  realized 
apart  from  the  perception  of  extension : 
but  they  do  not  warrant  the  assertions, 
that  colour  is  not,  like  the  other  seco  '* 
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ary  qualities,  approhoniii-d  by  lu  as  a  ception  proper  and  Sensation  proper. 
mort«  sensorial  aAeotion,  and/ therefore,  \  The  generaUcation  of  these  two  correla- 
an  olijtvt  not  of  Sensation  proper  but  of  i  tire  distinctions  into  one,  constitutes  in- 
IVnvpiion  proper.  ( Sw  85o  ab,  S^S  ab.)  i  deed,  the  first  peculiar  merit  of  Aristotle's 

j  analysis  and  nomenclature.     Bat  a  second 

I  is,  that  in  his  hands  at  least,  the  Common 

^  II.— //(V^»•t^^•|*  noH(y*  in  rfff^trxt  to  thf  j  Sensbles,  the  immediate  objects  of  Per- 

./iVfrnrtic  w   i/  Pfroei^i'm  }*roj\r  and  '  ception  proper,  are  viewed  as  the  object^ 

S^ntiitwu  pro^y-r.  |  obj-.cti  of  an  intuitive,  and  not  perverted 

I  into  the  tubject-objectt  of  a  representative 

This  distinction  is  universally  supposed  j  cognition.  For  in  the  writings  of  Aris- 
to  b«' of  a  raiHlorn  date :  nooue  hasendi>a-  |  totle  himself  I  can  find  no  ground  for 
\ourtM  to  carry  it  higher  than  Male-  '  regarding  him  as  other  than  a  presenta- 
branche;  and,  in  general,  the  few  indf-  ',  tiouist  or  natural  realist.  In  this  re- 
cations  of  it  noti(>Hl  previous  to  Reid,  I  spect  his  doctrine  stands  distiognished 
ha^e  Won  oommcraorate^l  as  only  acci*  i  from  all  the  others  in  which  the  distim^on 
dental  or  »ingular  anticipations.*  This  is  in  question  has  been  recognised;  for  the 
altogv^her  erroneous;  the  distinction  is  >  Xoo> Platonic,  the  Neo-Aristotelic«  the 
ancient ;  and  adopting,  for  the  standard,  I  Scholastic  (with  certain  exceptions)  and 
my  own  opinion  of  what  the  distinction  j  the  Cartesian,  all  proceed  on  the  ideality 
ouj^lit  to  Ih\  I  t\ud  it  taken  more  simply  !  or  representative  character  of  the  objects 
and  less  incom^tly  by  Aristotle,  than  by  j  of  which  we  are  conscious  in  Perception 
any  miHlern  philosopher  whatever.  ,  proper.     Even  Reid  himself,  as  we  have 

.\ristotle*s  disiTimiiuition  nf  the  Com-  seen,  and  the  Scottish  School  in  general, 
nuni  and  Pro|>er  Sensibles  or  Percepts  can  only  with  doubt  and  difficulty  be  held 
V^ which  has  Uvn  alri^ady  explained,  8'JS  b  .  as  qualitied  exceptions.  (See  §  I.,  B  of 
sq.)  ombodit^  not  only  the  modem  dis-  \  this  Note,  and  §  II.  of  Note  C; 
tinclion  of  the  l^rimary  and  Secondary  ;  Nay,  the  canon  I  have  endeavoured  to 
Qualities  of  matter,  but  also  the  modern  establish  of  the  universal  co-existence  in 
distinction  of  the  two  Perceptions,  Per-  i  an  inverse  ratio  of  Perception  proper,  and 

j  Sensation  proi>er  (and  in  general  of  Feel- 
j^p  ^^j  Cognition)  thuugh  not  enounced 

*  The  only  attempt  of  which  I  am  aware,  at 
any  liUtorical  accoant  of  the  UUtlnction  in 


in  its  abstract  universality  by  Aristotle, 
may  still  be  detected  as  supposed  and  spc- 


banit.  Is  by  Mr  Stewart.  In  Not^  F  of  his  |  cially  applied  by  him.     In  hb  treatise  On 
..  ,,  .     tin»  §^ni  (ji    9^  I  )  sppaking  of  the  sense 

of  Smell,  and  of  the  difficulty  of  deter- 
mining the  nature  and  quality  of  its 
objects— odours,  he  says: — *  The  cause 
is,  that  we  do  not  possess  this  sense  in 
any  high  dcjrroe  of  accuracy,  but  are,  in 
this  respect,  inferior  to  many  of  the  brutes; 
for  man  smells  imperfectly,  and  has  no 
perception  of  things  odorous,  unaccom- 
panii'd  by  either  jKiin  or  pleasure;  the 
organ  of  this  sense  not  being  nicely  dis- 
criminative.' And  the  same  is  implietl,  in 
what  he  adds  touching  the  vision  of  the 
sclerophthulma.  Docs  not  this  manifestly 
suppose  the  principle — that  in  proportion 
as  a  sense  rises  as  a  mean  ot'  information, 
it  sinks  as  a  vehicle  of  pleasure  and  pain  ? 
— Galen,  I  may  notice,  has  some  remark- 
able observations  to  the  same  cft'ect.  In 
considering  *  the  causes  of  pleasure  and 
pain  in  the  several  senses;'  and  after 
staling,  in  general,  the  order  of  intensity 
in  which  these  are  susceptible  i»f  siuh 
affections,  to  wit.  Touch  or  Fti'ling — 
Taste  —  Smell  —  Hearing  —  Vision  ;  he 
i*oes  on  to  treat  of  them  in  detail.  And 
licrc  it  is  evident,  that  he  also  deems  the 


t>^ays.  It  contains,  however,  notices,  and 
tho90  not  all  portinrnt.  only  of  llutcheson, 
I'rouM;.  R^xtor.  ami  IV.vlombort.  and  none  of 
thcsio  havo  .i»y  title  to  an  historical  ccmmcmo. 
rMiou  on  tlio  vKicasion.  For  Ilutcheson  v^ 
.Mrt^ady  onco  and  ."ijaln  ntontionoit.  124  .ib, 
81*5)  b^  only  repeats,  inili^oil.  only  tlcnuht  of 
re|H»atlnj:,  Ariitotle;  while  the  others,  at  best, 
merely  re-echo  Malebraucho  aud  the  I'arto- 
siani. 

I  may  here  obsorxe.  th.it  in  that  Note,  as 
also  reiM-atctUy  in  tlie  I>lAsortation,  Mr  Stewart 
I  who  hiis  been  frequently  followiMl)  is  wn>ng 
in  ittatin^.  unexclnsivoly.  that  Keid's  writings 
were  anterior  to  Kant*«;  founding  thereon  a 
presumption  a^.iinst  the  orij;inality  of  the  lat. 
tor.  The  priority  of  Reid  is  only  true  as 
limited  to  the  •  Inquiry;*  Imt.  on  the  iriound 
of  thi*  alone  there  rould  1h»  proved,  between 
the  philosophers,  but  little  community  of 
thought,  on  points  where  either  could  possibly 
elaim  any  ri>;ht  of  property.  Hut  though 
KuntN  first  •  Tritik*  nnd  *  l*rv)lei:omo«a*  pre- 
ceded Heid'B  *  K?«5ays  *  by  several  years,  no 
oue  will  assnredly  suspect  any  connexion 
wh.itever  between  these  several  works.  In 
^-eneral.  I  must  Ih^  allowed  to  say,  that  the 
tone  and  tenor  of  Mr  Stewart's  remarks  on  the 
philosopher  of  Koeni>:s'i>crg  are  remarkable 
exceptions  to  the  usual  cautious,  candid  and 
dignified  character  of  his  criticism. 
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capacity  of  pain  and  pleasure  iu  a  sense  to 
be  inversely  as  its  power  of  cognitive  dis- 
crimination. For,  inter  alia,  he  says  of 
Hearing : — '  The  pleasurable  is  more  con- 
spicuous in  this  sense  [than  in  that  of 
VisionJ  because  it  is  of  a  coarser  nature 
and  constitution  ;  but  the  pleasurable  be- 
comes  even  more  manifest  ia  the  sensa- 
tions of  Smell,  because  the  nature  and 
constitution  of  this  sense  is  coarser  still/ 
(  De  Sympt.  causis  L.  i.  c.  6.) 

The  distinction  of  the  Common  and 
Proper  Sensibles,  and  virtually  therefore, 
the  distinction  in  question,  was  continued, 
with  some  minor  developments,  by  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Arbtotclians.  (See  830 
d,  860  ab.)  As  to  the  interesting  doc- 
trine, on  this  point,  of  those  Schoolmen 
who  rejected  intentional  species  in  Per- 
ception, I  may  refer,  instar  omnium,  to 
BicL     (Collect.  L.  ii.  dist.  3.  qu.  2.) 

Sensation  proper  and  Perception  proper 
were,  however,  even  more  strongly  con- 
tradistingubhed  in  the  system  of  the 
lower  Platonists.  They  discriminated, 
on  the  one  hand,  in  the  body,  the  organic 
passion  and  its  recognition — that  is  Sen- 
sation proper ;  and  on  the  other,  in  the 
impassive  soul,  the  elicitation  into  con- 
sciousness (through  some  inscrutable  in- 
stinct or  inspiration)  of  a  ffnostie  reason, 
or  subjective  form,  representative  of  the 
external  object  affecting  the  sense — that 
is  Perception  proper.  (See  262  b  Note  *.) 
There  might  also  be  shown,  in  like  man- 
ner, an  analogy  between  the  distinction  in 
question,  and  that  by  the  Schoolmen  of 
the  speci^fs  impressa  et  expressa ;  but  on 
this  1  shall  not  insist.  Nor  on  the  Neo- 
Platonic  theory  of  Perception  which  has 
rarely  been  touched  upon,  and  when 
touched  on  almost  always  misrepresented 
(even  Mr  Harris,  for  instance,  has  wholly 
misconceived  the  nature  of  the  gnostic 
reasons  ;) — nor  on  this  can  I  now  enter, 
though,  as  recently  noticed,  it  bears  a 
striking  analogy  to  one  phasis  of  the 
doctrine  of  Reid.  In  special  reference 
to  the  present  distinction  I  may,  however, 
refer  the  reader  to  a  passage  of  Plotinus. 
(Enn.  III.  vi.  2.) 

In  the  Cartesian  philo.sophy,  the  dis- 
tinction was  virtually  taken  by  Descartes, 
but  first  discriminated  in  terms  by  his 
followers.  In  general.  Perception  proper, 
and  the  Primary  qualities  as  perceived, 
they  denoted  by  Idea  ;  Sensation  proper, 
and  the  Secondary  qualities  as  felt,  by 
Sensation  (scnsatio,  sentiment).  See  De 
Jiari,  (Clavis,  &c.,  p.  299  alibi,  ed.  1677;) 
—  De  ia  Forot'f  (De  I'Esprit,  ch.  10,  p. 
loy  j.(j.,  ch.  17,  p.  276,  cd.  Amst.  et  supra 


834  a;)— Oc'tt^tnj?,  (Dicu.,\.  m  Principia, 
pp.  45,  48,  alibi,  et  supra  834  a;)— -Ro- 
hault,  (Physique,  passim;) — Malebranche 
(Recherche,  L.  iii.  P.  ii.  ch.  6  and  7,  with 
Ecclairc.  on  last,  et  supra  835  b;)— 
SUcain  Regis,  (Cours,  t.i.  pp.  60,  61,  72, 
146 ; — Bossuet,  (  Connaissanco  de  Dieu,  ch. 
iii.  art.^8 ;) — while  Buffier,  S  *  Gravesande, 
Crousaz,  Sinsert,  Keranflech,  Genovesi, 
with  a  hundred  others,  might  be  adduced 
OS  showing  that  the  same  distinction  had 
been  very  generally  recognbed  before 
Reid ;  who,  far  from  arrogating  to  him- 
self the  credit  of  its  introduction,  remarks 
that  it  had  been  first  accurately  esta- 
blished by  Malebranche.     (265  b.) 

As  already  noticed,  (835  b,)  it  b  pass- 
ing strange  that  Locke,  but  truly  mar- 
vellous that  Leibnitz,  should  have  been 
ignorant  of  the  Cartesian  dbtinction  of 
Sensation  and  Idea  (Sentiment,  Idde.) 
Locke's  unacquaintance  is  shown  in  lib 
'  Essay,'  besides  other  places,  in  B.  ii.  ch. 
13,  §  25,  but,  above  all,  iu  his  '  Examina- 
tion of  P.  Malebranche's  Opinion;'  and 
that  of  Leibnitz,  elsewhere,  and  in  L.  ii. 
ch.  8  of  his  '  Nouveaux  Essais,'  but  moro 
particularly  in  the  *  Examen  du  Seutimeut 
du  P.  Malebranche,'  both  of  which  works 
he  wrote  in  opposition  to  the  relative 
treatises  of  Locke.  As  for  Locke,  he 
seems  wholly  unaware  that  any  difference 
subsbted  in  the  Cartesian  school,  between 
Idea  and  Sensation  ;  while  I^ibnitz  actu- 
ally thinks  that  Malebranche  '  entend  par 
sentiment  une  perception  d'  imagination ' ! 
In  his  own  philosophy,  Leibnitz  virtually 
supersedes  the  discrimination.  I  am, 
therefore,  doubly  surprised  at  the  obser- 
vation of  M.  Royer  Colhird,  that  '  Male- 
branche is  the  first  among  modern  philo- 
sophers, and,  with  Leifniitz,  perhaps  the 
only  one  before  Reid,  who  accurately 
distinguished  perception  from  the  sensa- 
tion which  b  its  forerunner  and  sign.' 
(Jouffroy's  Reid,  iii.  829.) 

In  the  Kantian  school,  and  generally 
in  the  recent  philosophy  of  Germany,  the 
distinction  is  adopted,  and  marked  out  by 
the  terms  Anschauung  or  Intuitio,  for  the 
one  apprehension,  and  Empfindung  or 
Sensatio  for  the  other.  In  France  and 
Italy,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  dis- 
tinction has  been  no  less  universally  re- 
cognbed, Reid's  expressions.  Perception 
and  Sensation,  have  become  the  prevsdent ; 

j  but  their  ambiguity,  I  think,  ought  to  have 

i  been  avoided,  by  the  addition  of  some 

I  such  epithet  as — proper. 

I  Since  generalizing  the  Law  of  the  co- 
€,tistence,  but  the  co-existence  in  an  inverse 
ratio,  rt/  Sensation  and  Perception,  of  the 
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tuhJ^ftM  an>l  ohjfc  irv.  ait'1,  in  general, 
o/}WliHfl  and  copnition  :  I  have  noticed, 
tio>UK>«\h(^o  adtiuoi'tl  abovo  from  Aris- 
totlo  and  Galon,  othor  (lartial  obseryations 
tondini;  to  the  Mime  re>ult,  by  sundry 
modoru  phili>so|ilu<rs. —  Suffer,  in  a  paper 
published  in  l7ol)  ^Vermischte  Schriften, 
vol.  i.  p.  113.^  makcA  the  remark,  that 
*  A  roprosontation  manifests  itself  more 
clearly  in  pro}H>rtion  as  it  has  less  the 
pi^wer  of  exciting  in  us  emotion  ;*  and 
ctMilirms  it  by  the  analoj^y  obsen-ed  in 
the  gradation  of  the  ai;reoablc  and  dis- 
a}:rtH>ablo  sensations. — A'unf  in  his  An- 
thropolojrie  ^ITDS.  ?  14,)  in  treating  of 
the  dotorminate  or  orj^anio  sexues  (8en- 
sus  fixi.)  .»aya : — *  Three  ofthese  are  rather 
objeotive  than  snbjeotivi* — i.  o.,  as  empiri- 
cal intuitions,  they  oonduct^  more  to  the 
oo);nition  of  the  external  object,  than  they 
oxoite  the  consciousness  of  the  atfected 
orj^an :  but  two  are  rather  subjective 
than  objective — i.  e.,  the  representation 
they  nunliate  is  more  that  of  enjoyment 
I  or  sutfcrini;]  than  of  the  cognition  of  the 

external  object The  senses  of  the 

formcrcUisa  are  t hose— 1^  of  Tourh  (tac- 
tus.)  1*^  of  Shjht  (visus,)  3)  of  Il-arittfj 
^amlitus ;)  of  the  latter,  those^-a)  of 
7'iijfr«»  ^•;ustns,)  b)  o(  Snull  (olfactus.)' — 
This  and  the  lialonic  arraniri'Uiont  will 
apitcar  loss  contlictiic,  if  wc  rocolUn-t 
that  under  Touch  lialcn  comprehends 
Veclinir  proper,  vhcreas  FtM?lintJ  proper 
is  by  Kant  rclo.::atcd  to  his  vital  sense  or 
si>nMis  va^us,  the  cien:v.Nthcsis  or  common 
sense  of  others.  See  also  .V. /k*  r/,  I'u- 
tersiichiinpMi,  i.  p.  G4  ;  ll'f  f ;.  ^  Psycholo- 
;:ie,  i.  §-'Jr»;  fVii.*,  N.  Kritik.  i.  Ji  14- 
11) :  Anthropolo^-ie,  i.  j§  27,  US,  A:c.  &o. 
M.  HavaisMtn,  in  an  arliele  of  j;rcat 
ability  and  leurnin;;  on  the  *  Fra«;ments 
de  Philosophic*  which  M.  l*eis<e  did  me 
the  honour  to  translate,  when  speaking  of 
the  reform  of  philosophy  in  France,  ori- 
l^inatin};  in  Mninc  </«'  i/iVnuV recoil  at^ainst 
the  Sensualist ic  doetrine.  has  tlie  follow- 
ing* jussajjc : —  *  Elaine  de  Hiran  commence 
jwr  scparcr  profondcment  de  la  |>iission 
I'activitc.  '\\w  C'ondillac  avait  cunfondue 
avec  elle  sons  le  til  re  comnnin  de  Sensa- 
tion. l«i  sens;ition  proprenicnt  dite  est 
nne  atVeetion  tout*'  pa>sive ;  Tclro  qui  y 
M'lait   rcdiiit  irail  sc    penlre,  s'alwnrbcr 


dans  toates  ses  modificationi  ;  il  derien- 
drait  succcssirement  chacime  d*elles,  il  ne 
se  trouTerait  pu,  ilne  se  distingneniit  pu, 
et  jamais  no  se  connaitrait  lui.meme.  Bien 
loin  que  la  connaissance  soit  la  sensation 
seule,  la  sensation,  en  se  mclant  &  elle,  la 
trouble  et  Tobscurcit,  et  elle  6clipse  a  son 
tour  la  sensation.  De  la,  la  loi  que  M. 
Hamilton  a  signal^  dans  son  remarquable 
article  snr  la  theorie  de  la  perception :  ia 
ientation  et  la  perception,  quoique  insepctr- 
ahlet,  sant  en  ration  inverse  Vuns  de  Vuutre, 
Cettc  loi  fondamentale,  Elaine  de  Biran 
lavait  dccourerte  prds  de  trente  ans 
anparavanty  et  en  avait  sniTi  toates  lea 
applications;  il  en  arait  aurtont  appro- 
fondi  lo  principe,  savoir,  que  la  sensation 
r^sultc  de  la  passion,  et  que  la  perception 
r^ulte  de  Taction.*  (RcTue  des  Deux 
Mondes,  Not.  1840.) — It  is  perhaps  need- 
less for  me  to  say,  that  when  I  enounced 
the  law  in  question  (in  1830,)  I  had  never 
seen  the  printed  memoir  by  De  Biran, 
which,  indeed,  from  the  circumstances  of 
its  publication,  was,  I  believe,  inaccessible 
throu;;:h  the  ordinary  channels  of  the 
trade,  and  to  be  found  in  no  library  in 
this  country  ;  and  now  I  regret  to  lind 
that,  through  procra^itination,  I  must  send 
this  note  to  press  before  having  obtained 
the  collective  edition  of  his  earlier  works 
which  has  recently  appeared  in  Pari*. 
\11  that  I  know  of  De  lUran  is  comprised 
in  the  volume  edited  in  1834  by  M. 
Cousin,  from  whoso  kindness  I  icceivcd 
it.  In  this,  the '  Nouvelles  Considerations 
sur  les  Rapports  du  Physique  et  du  Moral 
do  rilomme,*  tlte  treatise  in  which,  as  his 
editor  informs  u<,  the  full  and  tinal  de- 
velopment of  his  doctrine  is  contained, 
was  for  the  tirat  lime  published.  But 
neither  in  that,  nor  iu  any  other  of  the 
accompanying  pieces,  can  I  discover  any 
passage  besides  the  following,  that  may 
ho  viewed  as  anticipating  the  law  of  co- 
existence and  inversion  : — *  Sou  vent  nne 
impression  pen;no  a  tel  degre  ces5e  de 
rOtre  a  un  degro  plus  cleve  ou  lorsquVllc 
s'avive  au  point  d'absorber  lu  conscience 
ou  le  !/}'>/  luimeme  qui  la  devient.  Ain;<i 
plus  la  sensation  serait  ^minemment  a$it~ 
male,  moins  elle  aurait  le  charaitCre  vrai 
d'une  pcrcepuiHi  hnmaine.* 
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[References  omitted,  and  to  bo  supplied  from  pp.  294,  386,  &c.J 


Tub  doctrine  of,  what  is  most  fami 
liarly  styled,  the  Association  of  Ideas, 
would  be  an  interesting  subject  for  histo- 
rical inquiry — The  importance  of  this 
principle  has,  in  later  times,  been  fully 
recognised, — sometimes,  perhaps,  exag- 
gerated ;  but  to  the  older  philosophers,  I 
and  to  the  schoolmen  in  particular,  the 
Fxcitatio  Specierum  afforded,  Kkewise,  a 
))eculiar  object  of  interest  and  speculation. 
Poncius,  for  example,  pronounces  it — 
"  ex  difficilioribus  naturio  arcanis ;"  and 
Oviedo, — "  maximum  totius  philosophise 
sacramontum,  nunquam  ab  aliquo  satis 
explicandum."  Joseph  Sealiger  informs 
us,  that  touching  two  things  especially, 
his  proud  and  subtle  father  professed  cu- 
riosity and  ignorance  ; — the  cause  of 
reminiscence  and  the  cause  of  gravity. 
iVssociation  and  Gravitation,  indeed,  pre- 
sent, in  themselves,  a  striking  parallel; 
in  the  history  of  their  exposition,  a  strik- 
ing contrast. 

Each  (as  observed  by  Hume)  is  a  spe- 
cies of  Attraction ;  and  the  effects  which, 
in  the  mental  world,  are  referred  to  the 
one,  are  not  lets  multiform,  extraordinary, 
and  important,  than  those  which,  in  the 
material,  are  referred  to  the  other.  The 
causes  of  both  are  equally  occult;  the 
speculation  of  these  causes  equally  unphi- 
losophical ;  and  each  is  to  bo  reduced  to 
science  only  by  observing  its  effects,  and 
rarry'n;^  up  {{a  phronomcna  into  universal 


factb  or  fact,  laws  or  law.  But  in  the 
progress  of  this  reduction  the  analogy 
ceases ; — it  is  actually  reversed.  For  whilst 
the  laws  of  Gravitation  were  only  slowly 
developed  by  the  labours  of  success:ve 
generations,  and  their  application  only 
gradually  extended  from  the  earth  to  the 
universe  of  matter ;  the  not  more  obtru- 
sive laws  of  Association,  whose  evolution 
modem  philosophers  fondly  arrogated  to 
themselves,  are,  after  these  have  tried 
and  tired  themselves  in  the  attempt,  found 
already  developed  and  applied, — I  may 
say,  indeed,  oven  generalized  into  unity, — 
at  a  single  jet,  by  a  single  philosopher  of 
aiitiquity,  who,  for  this — but  not  alone  for 
this — stands  the  Copernicus  and  Kepler 
and  Newton  of  the  intellectual  world. 

The  singuhir  circumstances  of  this  in- 
verted history  have  not,  however,  found  a 
competent  historian; — nay,  the  circum- 
stances themselves  have  yet  to  be  signal- 
ised and  verified.  Some  attempts  have 
indeed  been  made  under  the  name  of 
Histories  of  the  Association  of  Ideas  :  but 
comparing  what  has  been,  with  what  ought 
to  be,  accomplished;  these,  at  best,  are 
only  fragmentary  contributions  by  writers, 
unaware  of  the  real  authors,  of  even  the 
most  remarkable  movements,  and  com- 
pensating their  omissions,  or  their  meagre 
and  inaccurate  notices  of  important  mat- 
ters, by  tedious  excursions  on  others  of 
no   interest  or  difficult  v.     These  inaflc 
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quatc  attempts  have  been  also  limited  to 
Qtrmany  ;  and,  in  Germany,  to  the  trea- 
tises of  three  authors ;  for  the  historical 
notices  on  this  doctrine,  found  in  the 
works  of  other  German  psychologists,  are 
wholly  borrowed  from  them.  I  refer — to 
the  "Geschichte"ofM#«wann(1777);  to 
the  **  Paralipomena"  and  **  Beytraege"  of 
Maass  (1787,  1792)  ;  and  to  the  "  Ves- 
tigia" of  Ooerenz,  (1791).  In  England, 
indeed,  we  have  a  chapter  in  Mr  Cole- 
ridge's "  Biog^phia  literaria,"  entitled, 
**  On  the  law  of  Association — its  history 
traced  from  Aristotle  to  Hartley ;"  but 
this,  in  so  far  as  it  is  of  any  vidue,  is  a 
plagiarism,  and  a  blundering  plagiarism, 
from  Maass  ;*  the  whole  chapter  exhibit, 
ing,  in  fact,  more  mistakes  than  para- 
graphs. We  may  judge  of  Mr  Coleridge  s 
competence  to  speak  of  Aristotle,  the 
great  philosopher  of  ancient  times,  when 
wo  find  him  referring  to  the  De  Anima 
for  his  speculations  on  the  a8S0ciati?e 
principle ;  opposing  the  De  Memoria  and 
Parva  Naturalia  as  distinct  works ;  and 
attributing  to  Aquinas,  what  belongs  ex- 
clusively and  notoriously  to  the  Stagirite. 
We  may  judge  of  his  competence  to  speak 
of  Descartes,  the  great  philosopher  of 
modern  times,  when  telling  us,  that  Idea, 
in  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  denotes 
merely  a  configuration  of  the  brain ;  the 
term,  he  adds,  being  first  extended  by 
Ix>cke,  to  denote  the  immediate  object  of 
the  mind*s  attention  or  consciousness. 
But,  in  truth,  it  might  be  broadly  as- 
serted, that  every  statement  in  regard  to 
the  history  of  this  doctrine  hazarded  by 
British  philosophers,  to  say  nothing  of 
other.s,  is  more  or  less  erroneous. — Priest- 
ley, for  example,  assigns  to  Locke  the 
honour  of  having  first  observed  the  fact 


•  To  bo  addod  to  my  friend  Professor  Fer- 
r'ier*s  «  Plagiarisms  of  8.  T.  Ck>Ieridge ;  *'  in 
Black  wood*8  Magazine,  March  1840.  This 
papor  is  romarkablo  for  tho  sagacity  which 
tracks,  through  the  "  Ilorcynian  brakes  "  of 
philosophy  and  poetry,  the  footsteps  of  the 
literary  reaver;  whoso  ignorance  of  French 
aioue  ft-ced  France  from  contribution.  Cole. 
ridge*8  systematic  plagiarism  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  remarkable  on  record, — taking  all  tho 
circumstances  into  account,  the  foremost 
of  which,  certainly,  is  the  natural  ability  of 
the  culprit.  Bat  sooth  to  say,  Coleridgo  had 
in  him  more  of  the  ivy  than  of  the  oak, — 
was  bettor  able  to  clothe  than  to  create.  The 
publication  of  his  literary  Table-Talk,  dto., 
shows  that  ho  was  in  tho  habit  of  speaking, 
\k«  his  Biographia,  Ac,  ^how  that  ho  was  in 
':o  hnbit  of  writing,  tho  opinions  of  others, 
--  afi  his  own. 


of  Association,  (Hartley's  Theory  by  P. 
Intr.  p.  xxT.) ;  and  Home,  as  we  have 
seen,  arrogates  to  himsdf  the  glory  of 
I  first  generalising  its  laws.*     (Unm.  Und. 
I  sect    iii.) — Mr  Stewart,  but  at  second 
I  hand,  says,  that  '<  something  like  an  at- 
'  tempt  to  enumerate  the  laws  of  Affnona- 
tion  is  to  be  found  in  Aristotle." — Sir 
!  James  Mackintosh,  again,  founding  on  his 
!  own  research,  afBrms  that  Aristotle  and 
I  his  disciples,  among  whom  ViTes  is  speci- 
I  fied,  confine  the  application  of  the  law  of 
i  association  "  exdusivdy  to   the  phamo^ 
'  mena  of  recollection,  without  any  glimpse 
'  of  a  more  general  operation,  extending  to 
all  the  connections  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing :''  while  the  enouncement  of  a  gene- 
ral theory  of  Association,  thus  denied  to 
the  genius  of  Aristotle,  is,  all,  and  more 
than  all,  accorded  to  the   sagacity   of 
Hobbes.     The  truth,  however,  is,  that 
in  his  whole  doctrine  upon  this  subject, 
name  and  thing,  Hobbes  is  simply  a  ^ent 
follower  of  the  Stagirite ;  inferior  to  his 
master  in  the  comprehenaon  and  accu- 
racy of  his  general  views ;  and  not  supe- 
rior, even  on  the  special  points  selected, 
either  to  Aristotle  or  to  Vives.t    (Disser- 
tations, &c.  Note  I.) 


*  Among  his  other  dreaming  errors.  Cole. 
ridge  eharges  Bume  with  plagiarising  from 
Aquinas  (who,  by  the  way,  herein  only  repeats 
Aristotle)  his  whole  doctrine  of  Association. 
But  Ooleoldge  charging  plagiarism  I  "Quls 
tulerit  Oracohum,  de  seditione  qnerentem  ?  " 
— See  my  ingenious  IHend,  Mr  Burton's  oxed. 
lent  Biography  of  David  Hume,  lately  pub. 
lished. 

f  Let  it  not  be  supposed,  that,  in  these 
observations,  I  would  insinuate  anght  like  a 
charge  of  plagiarism,  against  The  Philosopher 
of  Malmesbnry;  or  that,  though  disinclined 
to  many  of  his  opinions,  I  am  a  lukowarm 
admirer  of  his  philosophical  talent.  It  is  an 
egregious  error  to  consider  Hobbes  as  an 
unlearned  man;  or,  as  one,  who  wove  only 
what  he  span  and  grew.  Among  English, — 
among  modern  philosophers,  he  towers  a 
shrewd  and  intrepid,  an  original  and  inde- 
pendent thinker.  But  these  qualities  are 
exhibited,  not  so  much  in  the  discovery  of 
new  materials,  as  in  the  new  elaboration  of 
old.  He  is  essentially  an  eclectic.  But  he 
chooses  and  rejects  freely;  illustrating  the 
principles  he  adopts  with  admirable  inge- 
nuity, and  carrying  them  out  with  unshrink- 
ing consistency  to  their  most  startling  results. 
This  is  more  especially  trne  of  his  psycho, 
logy;  which  is  original  rather  for  what  it 
omits,  than  for  what  it  contains.  It  is,  in 
substance,  an  Aristotelic  doctrine,  retrenched, 
not  to  say  mutilated.  Of  tho  writings  of  the 
Sta;;iritc  himself,  llobbcs  was  oven  a  zealous 
student;   of  which  his  "  Uriefe  of  the  Art  of 
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But,  that  An«.»otlc*s  merits  in  regard  • 
to  the  theory  of  Association  hare  not,  as 
yet,  been  fully  recognised  by  philosophers^ 
is  not  to  be  marvelled  at ;  when  we  con- 
sider the   extra  brevity  and  occasional 
corruption  of  the  treatise  in  which  his 
doctrine  on  that  subject  is  contained,  and  i 
when  it  is  known  that  the  editors,  trans,  j 
lators,    and   expositors  of  that  treatise 
have   all   misapprehended  its  theory   of- 
Association  in  the  most  important  points.  , 
Without,    therefore,    attempting    aught 
like  a  history  of  this  doctrine,  for  which, ' 
the  materials  I  have  collected,  it  is,  at  , 
present,   impossible  to  employ;    I  shall 
confine  myself  to  the  principal  object  of 
such  a  history — endeavour  to  render  jut^ 
ti''e  to  the  great  author  of  theU  theory;  by 
translating,  from  his  treatise  on  Memory 
and  Reminiscence,  all  that  has  any  bear- 
ing on  the  subject ;  at  the  same  time,  re- 
storing the  text  from  its  corruptions,  and 
illustrating  its  veritable  import. — I  shall 
likcmse  translate  what,  (but  only  what,) 
of  any  moment,  is  to  be  found  in  the  rela- 
tive commentary  of  Themiitius ;  because 
this,  both  in  itself  apd  in  reference  to  Aris- 
totle, is,  on  the   matter  in  question,  a 
valuable,  though  wholly  neglected,  monu- 
ment  of    ancient   philosophy  ; — because, 
from  the  rarity  of  its  one  edition,  it  is 


Rhetorique  '*  is  only  one  of  many  proofs  that 
could  be  shown :  and  though  he  occasionally 
abases  the  schoolmen  when  in  his  way,  he 
was  neither- Ignorant  of,  nor  unindebted  to, 
their  writings.  There  is,  however,  another 
pliilosopher  whose  relation  to  Hobbes  has 
never  been  observed,  but  whose  Influence,  if 
not  on  the  general  character  of  his  specula, 
tion,  at  least  on  the  adoption  of  several  of 
liis  more  peculiar  opinions,  appears  to  me 
almost  demonstrable.  I  mean  the  Frenchman 
Berigardut,  (Beauregard;)  who,  when  Hobbes 
visited  Pisa,  in  1637,  was  in  the  meridian  of 
his  academic  reputation,  and  who,  in  his  great 
work,  the  '*  dreulus  Pitanut,"  first  publiahed 
in  1643.  takes,  or  rather  makes,  an  occasion 
to  speak  of  the  English  philosopher,  then 
known  only  by  his  recent  work  **De  Clve,** 
in  terms  manifestly  the  suggestion  of  per- 
sonal regard.  The  counter  alternative  will 
hardly  be  maintained, — that  it  was  Hobbes 
who  privately  acted  upon  Berigard. 

I  may  be  permitted  to  take  this  opportu. 
nity  of  acknowledging  for  myself  the  obli- 
gation  which  Sir  William  Molesworth  has 
conferred  upon  all  who  take  an  interest  in 
philosophical  pursuits,  by  his  recent  edition 
of  the  collected  works  of  this  illustrious 
thinker;— an  undertaking  in  which  he  has 
not  only  done  honour  to  himself,  bat  taken  off 
a  reproach  which  has  long  weighed  heavily 
upon  our  country. 


accessible  to  few  even  of  those  otherwise 
competent  to  read  it; — ^but,  above  all, 
because  we  herein  discover  the  origin  of 
those  misconceptions,  which,  bequeathed 
by  the  first,  have  been  inherited  by  the 
last,  of  Aristotle's  interpreters. 

In  other  respects,  I  shall  neglect  no 
subHdia  within  reach;  and  my  Arbto- 
telic  collection  is  tolerably  full,  more  com- 
plete, indeed,  than  that  extant  in  any 
public  library  in  this  country.  Though 
statements  may  therefore  sometimes  ap- 
pear sweeping,  the  reader  should  not  be- 
lieve that  I  hazard  them  without  an  ade- 
quate foundation.* 


•  1®.— Of  eammentaioTi  on  the  De  Memorta 
I  have  the  following. — The  Oreek  Paraphrase 
of  7^h«mli«<ii«  which  dates  f^om  the  fourth  cen. 
tnrj. — ^The  only  edition  is  that  of  Aldus  in 
153iL — The  Oreek  commentary  of  MUkacl 
Ephetim,  in  points  of  difflonlty  seldom  more 
than  a  transcript  of  Themlstins,  is  of  a  com. 
paratively  recent,  but  uncertain,  date.  If 
AUatias  (De  PselUs,  f  82.)  be  right  in  his 
plausible  eo^Jecture,  and  the  Scholiast  and 
the  Bx-Emperor  Mlehael  Duoas,  who  died 
Archbishop  of  Ephesus,  be  the  same,  it  will 
not  ascend  higher  than  the  latter  part  of  the 
eleventh  century.  Of  this,  also,  there  Is  only 
one  edition — the  Aldlne,  of  1527.— I  am  well 
acquainted  with  the  scholastic  eommentaries 
of  Averroei,  iil20e,)  AlbertMsMagMu,  (fl280,) 
and  AquimUf  (f  1274^) — Subsequent  to  the  re- 
vival of  letters,  I  have  the  expositions  of— 
Faber  Stapulensii,  1600,—Leonieut,  1520,— 
JaveUui,  1540,— ScAeyMtw,  1546,— XaWMns  (in 
If  8.),  1553,— (Tmvmt,  0.  1560,  but  only  printed 
1686,—3imoniMt,  1566,— CWppa,  1567,— the 
Caimbra  Jesuits,  1^)0,— Paeius,  1600,— Haeen- 
reuier,  1600. — Of  these  the  commentary  of 
LtotUcus  is  of  especial  moment;  not  for  any 
original  merit  of  its  own,  but  as  the  principal 
medium  through  which  the  views  of  the  Oreek 
expositors,  on  the  Poroa  NaturaUa,  were  pro- 
pagated  in  the  west. — To  these  are  to  be  add* 
ed  illustrations  of  this  treatise  occasionally 
met  with  in  psychological  writings  of  the 
Aristotelie  school;  of  which  it  is  only  necessary 
to  notice  one — the  remarkable  work  **  De 
Anima*'  of  Vives,  1538.— The  Paraphrase  of 
tho  Oreek  Monk,  Theodoras  Metochltay 
(f  1382,)  has  escaped  me. 

2<».  Of  versions f  some  of  which. have  the 
authority  of  MSS.,  I  have  those  of  Lttmicm, 
Schegkius,  Vatablus,  PeWontut,  Labitius,  Simo- 
nitii,  Crippoy  and  the  ononymotu  version  extant 
in  the  Venice  editions  of  the  combined  works 
of  Aristotle  and  Averroes.  That  of  Ale^<mius 
I  have  not  seen.  Tajflors  English  translation 
is  more  rubbish. 

30.  In  regard  to  tho  trjrl  ilfelf,  besides 
Bekkef^i  admirable  recension,  with  the  varia- 
tions of  six  If  S8 ,  in  the  edition  of  the  Berlin 
Academy,  I  shall  compare,  when  requisite,  tho 
CamoiioAldine,    EramHian,    MorelUan,  Simo- 
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By  Memory  (h  fit^nfAv,  t«  fitit/i§n^9f) 
Aristotle,  in  his  treatise  on  that  subject, 
does  not  simply  denote  the  conservative 
power  of  mind  —  mere  reterUion.  He 
there  employs  it,  proximately  to  desig- 
nate the  faculty  of  reproduction,  in  so  far 
as  th^  is  direct  and  immediate — simple 
remembrance  or  recollection;  while,  to 
the  process  of  mediate  or  indirect  repro  - 
duction  of  something  heretofore  in 
memory,  but  which  we  cannot  now  call 
up,  except  through  the  intervention  of 
something  else,  he  gives  the  name  of  Re- 
miniscence, (q  «vii/Ki^rif .) 

But  though  the  term  Reminiscence  be 
properly  and  principally  applied  to  this 
intentional  process  of  recovery,  and  which 
it  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  treatise  to 
consider ;  he  extends  it  also  to  the  obtru- 
iHon  of  thoughts  on  our  remembrance, 
through  the  course  oi  spontaneous  sugges- 
tion, of  which,  however,  he  has  here  occa- 
sion only  to  speak  incidentally. — This  is 
enough  to  prepare  the  reader  for  the 
Aristotelic  extract  which  follows;  and 
tills,  though  divided,  for  the  sake  of  illus- 
tration, into  segments,  ought,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  be  read  continuously  and  by 
itself. 

§  1.  Aristotle  here  enounces  the  one 
proximate  cause  or  condition  of  Reminis- 
cence—  the  determined  consecution  of 
thought  on  thought.  (And,  be  it  observed, 
that  I  shall  here  employ  the  term  thought 
in  its  widest  signification,  fur  etvr^  con- 
h'cious  mode  of  mind.) 

Aristotle. 
"  Reminiscences  take  place,*  in  virtue 

Hian,  S^Jburffian,  Casaubonian,  Pocion  and  Du- 
vaUian  editions ;  but  above  aJl,  the  quotations 
in  IVicmittius,  and  tho  fn^ttf  in  ilichacl  Ephe 
iiut. 

When  not  otherwise  stated  in  the  notes,  the 
text  of  Bekkor  is  that  from  which  the  transla. 
tion  will  be  made. 

•  "  Oblivio  imperfecta,"  (says  Vivos,)  **  in. 
staaratioTio.  indigot,  at  veatigatione,  et  quasi 
gradibus,  ad  id  vcniatur  qaod  queer im us  :  ut 
ab  annulo  in  auri/abrwmf  ex  hoc  in  moniU 
rrpince:  bine  in  btUttm  quod  gtucrit  vir  ejusf  a 
ii-ilo  In  ducts;  a  ducibus  ad  €orum  profftnitores 
aut  Ul>€roii  bine  ad  dUcipUnat  quibus  studc 
hant ; — in  quo  nulla  est  ad  sibtendum  meta. — 
Gradas  hi  per  omnia  argumontorum  genera 
late  lese  diffundunt : — a  cavM  ad  rfcetumf  ab 
hcc  ad  inttrumentnm ;  o  parU  ad  Mum;  nb  isto 
ad  loctim;  a  loco  ad  ponutiam;  a  persona  ad 
l^iora  ejus  Ct  posteriora  f  ad  evtUraria  ;  ad  fi- 
milla ; — in  quo  discursu  non  est  linis  — £t 
bunt  transitus  quidam  longissinii — imino  sal* 
U\v.  lit  ex  Scipione  vonlo  in  co<;itationem 
pvtokVtcc    Turcior,   propter  victorias  ejus  do 


!  of  that  constitution  of  our  mind,  whcre- 
I  by  each  mental  movement*  is  determined 


Asia,  in  qua  regnabat  Antlochus  :  ox  nomliM 
Cieeronii  venit  in  reoordatlonem  iMotmUimg^ 
qui  fait  ejas  imitator;  ot  ex  hoe  de  eftaleo- 
graphia  [eogitamus,]  mun  ejus  liber  dleltur 
formulit  seneis  exousos,  vel  prlmu,  rel  de 
primis."  (De  Anima,  1.  il.  o.  Do  ICem.  et 
Rom) 

*  It  is  necessary  to  say  a  word  in  regerd  to 
the  Arlstotelto  employment  of  the  term  «o- 
tion  or  moveiMnf,  (x^Mir/f,)  in  a  psycholegleal 
relation.  It  has  been  generally  either  mis- 
taken  or  inadequately  understood. — Hiaimaoii 
supposes  that  Aristotle  means  by  it  some  local 
motion,  akin  to  the  vibrations  of  certain  ner- 
vous fibres,  or  the  flow  of  certain  nemms 
spirits,  by  which  so  many  ancient  and  modem 
physiologists  have  protendod  to  explain  the 
phssnomena  of  thought.  Haass  and  Goereni 
reject,  for  the  Staglrite,  this  mechanical  hy- 
potbesls ;  but,  unacquainted  with  the  general 
analogy  of  Aristotle's  language,  they  have  not 
established  their  rejection  on  its  broad  and 
proper  basis. 

Change  or  Mutathn,  (/AiraC«XQ.)accordlng  to 
Aristotle,  is  a  genus  containing  under  ft  four 
(or  six)  species ;— each  species  affecting  a 
snbject  pertaining  to  a  difTercnt  category. — 
io.  If  in  Substance,  (xara  to  ri  or  r^«,)  it  is 
generation  and  destruction^  {yiu^tt^  P^»^  «) 
— 2o.  if  in  Quantity,  (j(«ra  rh  ir«r»ip,)  it  is 
augmentation  and  dUminutiony^al^nwtt.  piiwtt ;) 
— 30.  if  in  Quality,  (xar«  to  froiav,  or  ir4/«f ,) 
it  is  variation,  (AxXttAfr/f  ;)— 4o.  if  in  Place, 
(AATot  ri  wjS,  or  T«r«*.)  it  is  local  motion, 
i^t^a.)     (Motoph.  xii.  2.) 

Mow  Aristotle,  sometimes  makes  mofio» 
convertible  with  eKange,  and  thus  a  genus 
containing  under  it  tho  same  four  species, — 
(as  in  i'hys.  IIL  1.  ',) — sometimes  ho  makes  It 
a  subgenus  to  change,  containing  under  it  only 
tho  last  three  species,  (as  in  Metaph.  XI.  11, 
12.  Phys.  V.  1.  2  — VU.  3.  De  Anima,  I.  3. 
— in  which  last  tho  species  of  motion  are 
called  four,  increase  and  dimlmaion  being 
counted  as  two.) 

Now,  by  the  generic  term  motion,  or  more- 
ment,  Aristotle,  in  its  psychological  applica- 
tion, simply  means  to  denote  change  in  quality^ 
or  the  species  variation,— ihc  nature  of  which 
he  more  than  once  expounds,  (Gen.  et  Corr. 
I.  4.  text  L'3.  Phys.  VIL  2.) ;  and  variation, 
to  accommodate  a  more  ancient  to  a  moro 
modern  nomeucluture,  may  1)C  fairly  translated 
by  the  more  familiar  expression — modi/leatiun. 
In  this,  Aristotle  only  fultowit  tho  example  of 
Plato ;  who,  in  tho  TimsDUS  and  Paruienidcs, 
cnnstitutii  g  two  species  of  simple  motion, 
lation  nrd  vtirtutivn  (t#  ^i^ifffim  and  to  aXXM. 
tZftoLt)  commonly  employs  tho  generic  term 
for  tho  latter  species,  in  deHignatlng  the  men* 
till  modes.  As  a  psychological  substitute  for 
these  terms,  Aristotle  also  very  commonly 
employs  affvction  or  passion  (  riht). 

Those  three  tenns,  then,  Aristotle  uses  in- 
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aifTcrontly  to  denote  both  the  activities  and 
the  passivitiofl  of  mind;  and  (De  Aninia  It.  6 
§  6)  be  explains  **  how  the  same  [mental 
phncnomonon,  in  different  points  of  view,]  is 
variously  styled  afection,  or  movement^  or 
piission,  or  energy.*^  —  Farther,  **  Sensitive 
perception  (he  says)  consists  in  a  certain 
movement  and  affection^  for  it  seems  to  be  a 
kind  of  variation."  (Do  An.  ii.  6.  §  2.  Bee 
also  Phys.  vil.  3.  §  12.)  — "The  phantasm, 
the  object  represented  in  imagination,  ii  an 
affection — a  movement  of  the  common  sense.'* 
(De  Mem.  1.  §  8— De  Ins.  2.  §§  16, 17,  20.)— 
Bat  as  "  there  is  no  intelligence  possible  ex. 
cept  by  relation  to  a  phantasm,"  (De  An.  iil. 
8.  §§  5. 8.  9.  §  4.  De  Mem.  i.  §  8;)  and  as  me. 
mory  is,  along  with  phantasy,  a  fanetion  of 
the  common  sense,  '*  we  remember  oar  Intel, 
lections  only  secondarily  and  accidentally, 
through  oar  remembrance  of  the  relative  I 
phantasms."  (De  Mem.  1.  §§  8, 11 ) — These  ' 
intro.sensitlve  movements  thus  proximately 
constituting  oar  whole  suggestive  series  of 
thought. — To  these  movements  are  to  be  re- 
ferred  our  Feelings.  **  Pleasures  and  Pains 
are  movementa  caused  by  a  sensible  object — 
are  variations  of  the  sensitive  part  of  the 
soul,*'  (Phys.  vii.  4,  §  10 ;)  while,  in  regard  to 
the  Appetencies, — (the  desires,  emotions,  and 
affections  proper,  '<  of  which  pain  and  pleasure 
are  the  concomitants,**) — there  Is  no  room  for 
question.    (Eth.  Nic.  ii.  4.    Magn.  Mor.  i.  13.) 

It  is  thus,  in  the  Jirst  place,  manifest,  that 
in  employing  the  term  movement,  in  this,  as  in 
his  other  psychological  treatises,  Aristotle 
never  dreamt  of  insinaating  any  mechanical 
hypothesis,  by  which  to  explain  the  phxno. 
mena  of  thought  and  suggestion ;  and,  in  the 
iecond,  that  he  here  and  elsewhere  employs  It, 
as  a  general  word,  bywhich  to  denote  all  the 
various  modifications  of  the  conscioas  mind. — 
•  Under  this  last,  a  word  in  reference  to  8ir 
James  Mackintosh. 

"  What,"  (says  Sir  James,)  "  Mr  Coleridge 
has  not  told  us  is,  that  the  Staglrite  confines 
the  application  of  this  law  exclusively  to  the 
phenomena  of  recollection^  without  any  glimpse 
of  a  more  general  operation  extending  to  all 
connections  of  thought  and  feeling.**    And  he 
adds,  that  the  illustrations  **  of  Lndovicus  ; 
VIves,  as  quoted  by  Mr  Coleridge,  extend  no  ' 
farther."— (L.  c.)    This,  I  must  bo  pardoned  ' 
in  saying,  is  altogether  erroneoas. 

In  the  Jirst  place — Sir  James  Is  wrong,  In 
asserting,  that  Aristotle  attempts  to  reduce  to 
law  **  the  phscnomena  of  recollection  alone,** 
meaning  by  that,  the  pbaenoroena  of  inten- 
tional reminiscence;  for  (see  §  5,  and  rela 
tlve  notes,)  Aristotle  declares  that  the  same 
laws  govern  the  voluntary,  and  the  sponta- 
neous, course  of  thonght. 

In  the  second  place,  he  is  wrong,  In  saying, 
that  Aristotle  **  had  no  glimpse  of  a  more 
general  operation,  extending  to  all  connections 
of  thought  and  feeling;**  for,  we  have  now 
shewn,  that  the  term  movementf  as  enipToyed 
by  the  philosopher,  comprehends.  Indifferent, 
ly,  every  mental  mode,  bo  It  one  of  cognition, 
whether  a  presentation,  representation,  or 
thought  proper,  —  one  of  feeling,    whetlier 


to    nrife,    as    the    sequel    o/     a    certain 
other r  ♦ 

ThBMI8TII!8. 

"  What,  then,  is  ReminUccnce,  has  birn 
shewn  ; — it  is  the  renovation  of  Menwri/. 
How  this  is  brought  to  bear  is  also  mani- 
fest." Having  quoted  the  preceding 
text,  bo  proceeds : — "  For  as  in  a  chain, 


painfnl  or  pleasurable,  —  one  of  appetency, 
whether  a  volition  or  a  desire. — Uobbes's 
**  train  of  imaginations  or  conceptions  or 
thoughts,"  and  Locke's  '*  association  of  ideas^*' 
are  objectionable  expressions,  because,  in 
propriety,  only  applicable  to  the  phasnomena 
of  cognition;  to  which  it  is  certain,  that 
Locke,  at  least,  had  no  thought  of  restricting 
the  connection.  On  the  contrary,  Aristotle's 
'*  train  of  mental  movements**  states  the  fact, 
and  his  view  of  the  fact,  fully  and  onamblgu. 
ously. 

In  the  third  place,  In  regard  to  Vivos, 
though  Sir  James  be  right.  In  so  far  as  he 
limits  his  assertion  to  '*  Vives,  as  quoted  by 
Mr  Coleridge ;  **  yet  as  Coleridge  only  quotes 
the  scraps  which  he  chanced  to  find  In  Maass, 
It  is  proper  to  state  that  any  negative  pre- 
sumption  founded  npon  those  would  be  erro. 
neons;  for  In  other  passages,  the  Spanif'h 
Aristotelian  extends  the  principle  of  associa- 
tion  *'  to  all  the  connections  of  thonght  and 
feeling.*'— Thus : — •'  Ad  aspectnm  foci,  do  eo 
▼enit  in  mentem  quod  in  loco  scimus  evenisse, 
ant  situm  esse.  Quando  etlam  cum  voce,  ant 
sono  aliquo  quipplam  contingit  Icetum.  eodem 
sono  audita,  dilectamur;  si  triste,  trutamur. 
Quod  In  hrutis  quoque  est  annotare ;  qucc,  si 
quo  sono  vocata,  gratum  aliquid  acclpiunt, 
rursum,  ad  eundem  sonum  facile  ac  libenter 
accurrunt;  sin  ciedantur,  sonitum  eundem 
deiuceps  reformldant,  ex  plagarum  recorda. 
tione.  —  Eundem  in  moduro,  de  sapore,  do 
odore.  Puer,  quum  Valentiic  felfri  laborarcm, 
et,  depravato  gusiu,  ctrasa  cdissem,  multis 
post  annis,  quotir*  id  potnum  gustabam,  totter, 
non  solum  de  Jihri  mcmineram^  sed  habere 
mihiillam  videbam.**  (L  1  )Iamanabletoflad  In 
Ilobbes  (whom  Sir  James  Mackintokh  would 
elevate  not  only  above  VIves,  but  above  Aris. 
totle)  any  paspage  which  shews  that  he  had 
taken  so  comprehensive  a  view  of  the  Influ. 
ence  of  the  associative  principle  as  the  Span- 
ish philosopher. — On  the  other  hand,  the 
reader  may  compare  Cartesli,  Epist.  1. 36,  and 
Locke,  Essay  ii.  33.  §  7. 

•  By  nh  fttrk  rntit^ — by  fikf  i rl^c?  Ui^m, 
and  the  like,  Aristotle  here  and  in  the  sequel, 
(see  n.  -f,  p.  894,  b,  Ac.)  denotes  the  follow- 
ing of  this  determinate  mode  of  consciousness 
upon  that  other,  and  not  merely  the  following 
of  some  one  upon  some  other,  or,  as  H^bbes 
expresses  It,  of  *' any  thing  to  any  thing,** 
This  the  conimentators  have  strangely  over- 
looked,  and  in  consequence  thereof,  as  wo 
shall  see,  (§  5,)  sadly  per  vetted  Aristotle's 
doctrine. 
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if  one  ring  bo  lifted,  the  link  therewith 
connected  will  of  necessity  be   moved, 
and  through  that  the  next  again,  and 
so  forth;*  this  likewise  is  the  cane,  in 
those  impressions  of  which  the  soul  is  the  . 
subject.     For  if  the  soul  be  once  moved  , 
by  an    impression,    forthwith,  the    one 
thereon  following,  and  then   the   other 
after  that,  move  it  likewise.     For  exam-  ; 
pie : — I  have  seen  Corisau,  the  musician, ' 
with  hU  lyre ;  and  there  has  remainod  , 
impressed  in  my  mind  an  imago,  both  of ! 
the  lyre  and  of  Coriscus.     Thereafter, ; 
lot  us  say,  I  behold  Socrates  holding  a  > 
lyre.     Incontinently,  I  am  reminiscent  of  i 
the  lyre  of  Coriscus,  and  then  of  Coriscus 
himself. — Again : — I  have  hoard  a  person  ' 
singing  [the  religious  song,  (?)  ]  I 


*  Two  souls  the  body  leaving, 

One  to  the  other  said : — 
Ah  !  whither  now  to  u^end  %u, 
^Andjoin  the  happy  dead  ? '] 

After  a  season,  I  hoar  another  singing  the 
same  air,  but  to  words  of  a  different  cha- 
racter, as  [in  the  amatory  ditty,(?)] 

*  My  heart  to  hope  upHifls  me. 

Then  sinks  me  to  desjwir.^f 

Though  now  moved  by  the  melody  alone, 
there  yet  rises  therewith  a  rominisc  nee 
of  the  former  words, '  Two  souls  the  body 
leaving,^  and  of  the  person  by  whom  they 
were  sung."  J 

§  2.  Thought  being  only  manifested  as 
consecutive  and  determined,  the  law  of 
consecution,  absolutely  considered,  is  thus 
universal  and  necesj«ary.  But  by  relation 
to  the  following  of  this  individual  thought 


on  that,  there  is  a  distinction  to  be  taken ; 
for  in  this  respect,  the  sequence  is  either 
necessary  or  habitual, 

Arirtotlr. 

"  If  the  consecution  be  necessary,*  it  is 
manifest  that,  whenever  the  mind  is  de- 
termined to  that  individual  movement,  it 
will,  also,  be  determined  to  this.'*f 

"  If,  again,  the  consecution  be  not  of 
necessity,  but  only  the  effect  of  hMt  / 
the  [individual]  movement  will  follow,  not 
as  the  invariable,  but  only  as  the  ordinary, 
rule."| 

Thrmistius. 

"  Some  impressions  are  consequent  to 
each  other,  necessarily.  For  be  who  is 
reminiscent  of  Fire,  must  at  the  same 
time  have  an  imagination  of  Heat ;  and 
he  who  was  struck  by  Socrates,  in  the  re- 
miniscence of  Socrates,  cannot  but  be  oor- 
reminiscent,  that  by  him  he  was  struck-, 
and  in  such  or  such  a  place  § 


*  Before  Thcmittius,  Carneados  had  com- 
pared the  coQtecution  of  thoughts  to  *'  a 
ehahi,  in  which  one  link  is  dependent  on 
another."  (Sext.  Emp.  adv.  Math  L.  rii.  {. 
176.)  It  it  resembled  by  oar  coantryman, 
Joannes  Major,  to  a  cobbUr't  brittle  and  thread  ; 
'*ana  notltia  aliam  trahit,  at  seta  satoris, 
fllnm;"  (In  Sent.  L.  i.  d.  3.  q.  3.)  Uobbet 
likens  it  to  the  JbUowing  cf  water  upon  a  table 
whithersoever  it  is  guided  by  the  finger." 
(Uani.  Nat.  cb.  3,  and  Lev.  ch.  3.)  Hume, 
finally,  compares  it  to  aJttractian,  and  repre- 
sents the  attraction  of  association  in  the 
mental,  as  analogous  to  the  attraction  of  gra. 
▼itation  in  the  material,  world.  (Hum  Nat. 
B.  1.  P.  1.  8  4.)— On  these  sec  §  9.  note  Ist. 

f  This  and  the  preceding  fragment  have 
escaped  the  collectors  of  Greek  RcoUa 

I  Michael  EphoKius  says — **  We  are  first 
reminiscent  of  the  former  words,  then  of  the 
former  p/lrirr,  and  then  of  the  former  tinprr," 


*  By  necessary  or  natural  contecntion  Aria, 
totle  probably  means  the  dependence  suhslat- 
ing  between  notions,  one  of  which  cannot  be 
thought,  without  at  the  same  time  our  think- 
ing the  other;  as  all  Relations,  Cause  and 
Effect,  Means  and  End,  Premises  and  Conclu- 
sion, Ac.   (flee  nn  p.  894, a, b.)  Be  did  not.  It 
may  t>e  observed,  fall  into  tho  error  of  many  mo- 
dem philofloifhers,  in  confounding  the  natural 
and  necessary,  with  the  habitaal  and  acquired 
connections  of  thought.  He  makes  no  fruitless 
attempt  to  shew  the  genesis  of  tho  former; 
far  less  docs  he  attempt  to  evolve  the  lawt  , 
under  which  we  think,  from  tho  tendencies 
generated  by  thinking.     Locke,  Indeed,  very 
!  properly  limits  the  term  **  association  of  ideas  " 
to  their  habitual  or  subjective  connection,  to 
the  exclusion  of  their  logical  or  objective  or 
''natural  connection.'*    (Kssay,  B.  II. ch.  33, 
§  5.)    Mr  Stewart,  again,  (Elem.  1.  p.  i;9i, 
j  tnkes  a  distinction,  corresponding  to  this  of 
I  Aristotle,  as  **  impitrtant^^^  but  one  **  which,** 
'  he  says,  **  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  not  hitherto 
I  attracted  the  attention  of  philosophers." 

f  The  expositors  not  observing  that  Arls- 
'  totle  does  not  hero  relax  tho  condition  of 
'  determined  consecution  absolutely,  but  only 
!  the  dcterniincd  consecution  of  this  particu' 
lar  thought  on  that,  (see  n.  ;  p.  893,  b  Ac  ;) 
have  all  of  them  been  led,  as  will  be  seen,  to 
tho  actual  reversal  of  his  doctrine,  in  sup- 
posing him  to  admit  tho  possibility  of  thought 
arising  without  suggestion — at  least  without 
suggestion  according  to  the  laws  which  he 
lays  down.    See  §  6. 

I  This  applies  to  the  consecution  of  any 
two  individual  thonshts,  not  necessarily  con- 
nected, as  well  in  different  persons,  as  in  tho 
same  /lerstm,  ut  different  times,  under  different 
circumstances,  in  different  frames  of  mind. 

|i  ThcHO  examples  are  unfortunate.  If  we 
thinic  Fire  nn<l  ffnit.  In  the  relation  of  CauHc 
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**  Other  impressions,  again,  are  not 
connected  of  necessity,  but  in  virtue  of 
habit  or  custom  ;  and  of  these,  the  subse- 
quent  follow  the  antecedent,  not  always, 
but  only  for  the  most  part.  An  example 
will  illustrate  this.  It  frequently  hap- 
pened, that  wishing  to  employ  ly cabas, 
[archaic  word  for  year,]  I  could  not  re- 
call it.  To  remedy  this  I  accustomed 
myself  to  connect  it  in  thought  with  the  fa- 
miliar term  If/cos  [  wolf],  both  words  com- 
mencing with  the  common  syllable  /y[c.] 
Obtaining  thus  a  starting  impulse  from 
lycos,  I  henceforward  was  enabled  easily 
to  recollect  lycabas.  Another  finding  it 
difficult  to  remember  Tauromenites  [in- 
habitant of  Tauromenium],  used  himself 
to  think  of  tauro$  [a  bull]  ;  and  a  third 
was  wont,  by  departing  from  pleura  [the 
side],  to  call  up  Pleuron  [the  town.] 
But  in  these  the  antecedent  is  not  always 
followed  by  the  consequent ;  we  often,  for 
example,  think  of  pleura  [the  side]  with- 
out any  reminiscence  of  Pleuron  [the 
town.]" — See  §  9,  Themistius. 


and  Effect,  in  that  case,  certainly,  tho  notion 
of  the  one  necessarily  snggestt  the  notion  of 
the  other.  But  it  Is  only  by  experience  of 
their  coa^jaccncy  in  time  and  space,  and  by 
habit,  that  we  come  to  think  them  under  this 
relation.  The  other  example  Is  one  of  a  strong 
habitual,  (in  Aristotle's  sense  of  the  word 
habit,)  but  not  of  a  necessary  connection.  The 
example  by  St  Thomas  is  better-  The  thought 
of  Socralet,  be  says,  necessarily  suggests  the 
thoaght  of  Man,  and  the  thought  of  man 
necessarily  suggests  the  thought  of  Animal. 
But  this  too  is  exceptionable ;  for  it  may  be 
said,  that  animal,  being  a  part  of  man,  man  of 
Socrates,  the  former  notion  Is  not  properly 
suggetted  bff  the  latter,  but  already  given  m  it. 
This  may  indeed  be  applied  to  idl  relatiyes. 
For  a  relation  being  an  indiyisible  thought, 
made  up  of  two  or  more  terms,  to  say,  that 
one  relative  term  suggests  another,  is  impro- 
per ;  for,  in  point  of  fact,  neither  exists, 
neither  can  exist,  in  thought  apart  f^om,  or 
prior  to,  the  other.  (See  nn.  p.  900,  a,  b.)— As 
examples  of  necessary  snggastion,  take  the 
following  : — We  are  aware  of  a  phaenomenon. 
That  it  exists— only  as  known — only  as  a  phae- 
nomenon— only  as  an  absolute  relative,  we 
are  unable  to  realise  in  thought;  and  tiiere 
is  necessarily  suggested  the  notion  of  an 
unimaginable  something,  in  which  the  phseno- 
menon  inheres, — a  Subject,  or  Substance. —  J 
Again ;— a  thing  appears,  as  beginning  to  be.  | 
Think  we  cannot,  aught  absolutely  to  com-  < 
raence — to  start  of  itself  from  nonentity  into 
being;  and  there  is  necessarily  suggested  the 
notion  of  something  (vague  perhaps  and  unde- 
termined) in  which  the  complement  of  exis* 
tence,  appearing  to  begin,  is  thought  as  having 
previously  been  realised  In  a  different  form, 
and  as  now  only  rt*laUvely  commencing  under 


j  §  3.  The  necessary  consecution  or  con- 
j  comitancy  of  individuial  thoughts,  being  in- 
Tolvod  in  the  very  fact  of  the  several 
thoughts  themselves,  (tho  conception  of 
each  being  only  realised  through  the  con- 
ception of  the  other);  this  requires  and  ad- 
mits of  no  farther  explanation.  To  the  habi- 
tual consecution,  therefore,  Aristotle  ex- 
clusively confines  himself.  And  here,  before 
proceeding  to  enounce  the  laws  by  which 
tho  habitual  consecution  is  governed,  he 
indicates,  in  the  first  place,  the  circum- 
stances by  which,  in  different  minds  va- 
riously constituted,  and  in  the  same  mind 
under  different  affections,  thoughts  arc 
more  or  less  promptly  associated,  and 
consequently  the  general  or  abstract  laws 
of  association  modified  in  their  particular 
or  concrete  applications.  These  have  by 
modern  philosophers  been  sometimes 
treated  as  secondary  laws  of  association ; 
but  from  their  contingent,  variable,  in- 
definite,  and  Utescent  character,  they  can- 
not be  reduced  to  rule,  and  are,  therefore, 
undeserving  of  the  name  of  Laws.  In 
doing  this,  he  shows  that  by  the  term 
habit  be  does  not  mean  merely  to  express 
the  result  of  a  frequent  repetition  of  tho 
same  action  or  passion,  but  generally  the 
simple  fact  of  association,  whether  that 
be  the  effect  of  such  repetition,  or  of 
some  extraordinarily  intense  attention, 
determined  by  peculiar  circumstances 
upon  certain  objects. — Text  emended. 

Abistotle. 
*'  But   [in  regard  to     habit   it  is   to 
be  observed,  that]  with  certain  things, 
certain  minds*  become  more  habitnal- 


a  novel  aspect, — a  Cause. — The  Impossibility 
we  find  of  imagining  extension  without  colour 
— not  to  say  eolonr  without  extension^!  s 
also  an  example. 

•  All  the  editions  and  collated  MSS.  have 
iflmtt ;  one  Vatican  codex,  however,  exhibiting 
hm  (and  the  correlative  lr%^»)  as  a  variation 
or  a  correction.  The  natural  and  obvious  mean, 
ing  of  UUu(  is  some  persons  or  minds ;  bnt, 
among  the  commentators,  Michael  Ephcsius 
supposes  the  ellipsis  may  be  of  rin-»ut,  im. 
pressions.  Themistius  with  \n»vt,  roads,  in. 
stead  of  tXXws,  (or  %ri^avt  for  the  M88.  vary,) 
iri^'f  and  «iy«uA«iyiir.— All  this  manifests  the 
well-founded  discontent  with  the  present  lee- 
tion,  which  affords  a  sense  Inadequate  to  that 
required;  while  the  causal  dependence,  by 
^10  of  tho  following  sentence,  or  clause,  fk-om 
the  present,  is,  as  the  text  stands,  inept.  I 
therefore  read— Ivtmr  Im«.  This  affords  the 
meaning  desiderated;  and  at  the  cheapest 
rate.    For  in  transcription  nothing  is  more 
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[SOTE  D.** 


isod,*  at  the  first  movement,  than  olhrr 
minds,  though  this  be  frequently  repeated. 
Heuce  is  it  that  some  objects  which  we 
have  seen  but  once,  are  more  perfectly 
remembered  by  us,  than  others  which  wo 
have  oftentimes  beheld." 

TlIEMISTIUS 

Reads  : — *' '  But  certain  minds  become 
more  habit ucJiscd  with  this  movement  at 
once,  than  with  that,  though  frequently  re- 
peatedJ*  **     No  illustration  given. 


likely  than  the  omission  of  one  or  other  of 
such  Bomi  identical  words. 

*  By  habit  {U^t)  is  commonly  understood  a 
certain  qnality  generated  by  custom ;  (i.e.  the 
frequent  iteration  of  the  same  action  or  pas- 
sion)— though  these  words  are  frequently 
commuted;  in  English  and  in  Greek,  the 
same  term  stands  for  both.  Aristotle  here, 
however,  uses  the  term  in  a  less  limited 
sense ;  and  it  might,  perhaps,  at  present,  bo 
more  adequately  translated  by  Association 
than  by  Habit.  In  like  manner  Aristotle  often 
uses  the  term  i^if,  (which  we  inadequately 
translate  by  habit  or  possession,)  not  only 
for  the  acquired,  but  also  for  the  nataral. 
Aristotle  meant  simply  to  state  the  fact,— 
that  two  mental  movements  having  once  co. 
existed,  each  tends,  if  reproduced,  to  rcpro. 
duco  the  other ;  the  force  of  this  tendency 
being  in  proportion,  1®,  to  the  frequency  of 
their  co-existence,  and  2o,  to  their  mutual 
aOinity; — this  affinity  being  dependent  on  the 
greater  power  of  attention  and  refention  na. 
tural  07  acquired  for  this  or  that  class  of 
objects,  and  on  the  tempoiary  states  of  mind, 
in  wliich  certain  things  and  thoughts  exert  a 
stronger  influence  than  they  do  in  others. 

This  Vives  thus  illustrates ;  and  his  obser- 
vations comprise,  in  brief,  nearly  all  of  prin. 
cipal  moment  that  has  been  said  upon  this 
subject,  either  before  or  since.  "  (1."^  Nee 
menioriam  habent  omnes  pariter  ad  omnia. 
Sunt  qui  rtrha,  sunt  qui  res  mcmincrunt  fa. 
cilius;  ut  Thomistocles  rerum,  Ilortensius 
verborum  rccordatione  dicuntur  valuisse; 
quod  exemplum  positum  sit  pro  toto  et  ho. 
minum  ct  rerum  in  genere.  Nam  alii  curiosa, 
alii  recta  et  simjAicia^  alii  pubUcay  alii  privatu, 
alii  Vetera^  alii  nora,  alii  sua^  alii  aliena,  alii 
vitia,  alii  rirtutfs  recordanturcitiusct melius; 
ut  est  cujusque  ingenii  pronitas.  et  attendit 
ad  hacc  aut  ilia  lil>entius. — (2.)  Memoriae  pin. 
rimum  confert  naturalis  contemperatio  corjiorin^ 
quali  fnisso  pra>ditos  illos  credibilc  est  quo. 
rum  magnitndo  niemorin?  monumcntis  litera* 
rum  celebratnr — Thomistocles,  (^rus.  Cineas, 
Ilortensius. — (3.)  A<ljuvatnr  tota  rationo  ric 
tuM^  .  .  .  (4  )  Alte  descenilnnt  in  menioriam, 
qua)  attente  sunt  a  primo  accepta  et  cum 
cura;  quo  fit  ut  ingeniosissimi  siepe  homines 
et  bona  memoria  prolixe  instructi  non  tam 
recordentur  multa,  quam  qui  illis  non  sunt 
pares  his  dotibus,  quod  neglectim  multa  vi. 
dent,  legunt,  audiunt. — (5.)   Si   se    att/ectu*  [ 


§  4.  In  (he  f^cuNc/ place,  Aristotle  pro- 
ceeds to  enounce  tho  general  laws  of  tlia 
habitual  consecution,  buggestioDy  or  ano- 
elation,  on  «\  hich  Reminiscence  is  depen- 
dent. This  he  does  first  in  relation  to 
Reminbcence  intentional  or  votunttny^ 
and  then  in  relation  to  Reminiscence  «•»- 
intentional  or  spontaneous  ; — in  regard  to 
both  of  which  it  is  shewn,  that  these  laws 
are  absolutely  identical. 

In  regard  to  intentional  Reminiscence 
he  generalises  one  supreme  or  universal 


aliquis  concitatns,  prims  rei  ciOasquei] 

rite  admiscuit,  recordatio  est  delneept  facllior, 
promptior,  diutumior;  ut  quse  maxima  Iceii* 
tia  vei  dolore  sunt  in  animum  ingressa,  homm 
longissima  est  memoria ;  eaque  de  cauta  mos 
est  qnarnndam  geatium  in  statuendit  agrorani 
limitibus  acriter  cndere  pueroi  qui  adsint, 
ut  firmius  et    diutius    recordentur    Ulomm 
fininm.     [Does  Yives  allude  to  what  takes,  or 
took,  place  in  the  perambulation  of  the  EmgHA 
parishes?  ]~(6.)  ExcreluaUmt  et  nedU^tUm^ 
crebra  magnum  memoria  sumit  robur.      Fit 
enim  et  ad  accipiendum  prompta,  et  ad  plara 
onpienda  latior,  et  tenacior  ad  coutinendnm  ; 
nee  est  ulla  in  toto  animo  functio,  quae  pe- 
rinde  cultum  sni  desideret,  .  .  .  ^(7  )  Qna* 
vacuo  animo  ct  tranquilh  accepimns,  fiu:iUas 
haerent  in  mente,  si  mode  attente  animnm 
applicamus.    Qua  de  causa,  qua?  prima  a?tate 
vidimus  atque  audivimus  ea  diutius  recorda- 
mar  et  inte^rius.    Est  enim  tunc  soluta  coria 
et  cogiutionibus  mens  — (8.)  Tum  otiamatten- 
dimns  diligentor;  quippe  setate  ilia  admlnu 
mar  omnia  tanqnani  novm,  at  quae  adanroHo' 
Item    nobis    movent   ea   solicite    spectamus, 
alteque  in  animum  descendnnt,*' dbc. — Aris- 
totle, or  whoever  was  the  author  of  the  Pro- 
blems, makes  a  similar  observation,  and  adds 
that—**  In   like  manner  we  remember   best 
what  first  occur8«to  us  in  the  morning,  uur 
memory  falling  off  as  the  day  advances,  in 
consequence  of  the  multitude  of  objects  by 
which  we  are  di5tracted.'*--(8ect.  XXX.  §  5.) 
An  instance  of  tho  way  in  which  our  ha. 
bitudos  of  thought  and   feeling  regulate  tho 
points  of  view  in  which  we  contemplate  objects 
and  consequently  determine — often  capriciously 
— tho  course  of  our  reminiscence,  is  unwit- 
tingly afi'orded,  in  himself,  by  the  Lutheran  com  ■ 
mentator,  Simon  Simonlus  of  Lucca.    This  is 
the  general  example  of  consecution  which  he 
proposes:  —  "  //j/dits,  ab  Ilercule  sagittis  et 
igne  interfecta*,  memoria  Pfl;fit  mihi  memo, 
riam   suggerit;    h;pc    RcmoB;    qua  delnceps 
Bahjflouirr,  reuiini^cor."     Compare   8hylock, 
(Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  L  Scene  1.)     "  My 
wind,  cooling  my  broth,"  Arc.     The  Ethology 
and  l^thology  in  the  serond  book  of  Aristotle's 
Rhetoric,  more  especially  the  chapters  on  tho 
different  tendencies  of  the  diflerent  ages  and 
conditions  of  life,  supply  a  rich  magazine  of 
obj>orvotions  on  the  practical  influence  of  asso- 
ciatiim  and  habit.    Add  John  Barclay's  Icon 
Inlmarum. 
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law,  divided  into  three  special  or  subordi- 
nate laws.  The  one  universal  /aw,— to 
which  I  would  give  the  name  of  Redinte- 
gration— is  :  Thoughts  which  have,  at 
anif  time,  recent  or  remote,  stood  to  each 
other  in  the  relation  of  coexistence  or  im- 
mediate consecution,  do  wfien  severally  re- 
produced  tend  to  reproduce  each  other  ; 
in  other  words  :  The  parts  of  any  total 
thought  when  tubsequently  called  into  con- 
sciousness are  apt  to  suggest,  immedi- 
ate? if,  the  parts  to  which  they  were  proxi- 
wately  related,  and,  mediately,  the  whole 
of  which  they  were  co- constituent.  The 
terms  in  which  this  great  law  is  enounced 
by  Aristotle,  have  not  been  understood  by 
his  expositors ;  and  the  law  itself  has,  in 
consequence,  altogether  escaped  their  ob- 
servation.    Text,  therefore,  explicated. 

The  three  laws,  of  which  theone  preced- 
ing is  an  absolute  expression, are  the  law  of 
Similars,  the  law  of  Contraries,  and  the 
law  of  Co-adjacents  ;  for  to  these  three 
tu-ads  may  be  reduced  all  the  relations 
into  which  a  thing,  having  once  been 
thought  as  a  relative,  tends  subsequently 
to  relapse ;  and  thus  to  recall  into  con- 
sciousness all  else  with  which  it  had  then 
stood  in  correlation — What  is  the  import 
of  these  terms,  is  considered  in  the  notes. 

Abistotlr. 
"  When,  therefore,  we  accomplish  an 
act  of  Reminiscence,  we  pass  through  a 
certain  series  of  precursive  movements, 
until  we  arrive  at  a  movement,  on  which 
t  he  one  we  are  in  quest  of  b  habitually  con- 
M  qut-nt.     Hence  too  it  is,  tliat  we  hunt  * 


•  **  For  as  dogs,"  (says  Longinus,)  **  having 
onco  found  the  footsteps  of  their  game,  follow 
from  trace  to  trace,  deeming  it  already  all 
but  caught;  so  he,  who  would  recover  his 
(last  cognitions  from  oblivion,  most  speculate 
the  parts  which  remain  to  him  of  these  cogni- 
tions, and  tlio  circumstances  with  which  they 
rhance  to  be  connected,  to  the  end  that  he 
may  light  on  something  which  shall  serve 
him  for  a  starting-point,  (torn  whence  to  follow 
out  his  recollection  of  the  others.**  See  the 
interesting  chapter  on  Memory,  in  the  rheto. 
rical  treatise,  restored  by  Rnhnkenius  from 
Apsines  to  Longlnns;  (Rhetores  Grscl— of 
Aldus,  p.  719 ;~  of  Walz,  t.  ix.  p.  674.)  It  is 
not  anionght  the  fragments  in  Wciske's  Lon- 
glnus. 

Vives,  too,  compares  the  process  of  rcmln. 
Isccnce  to  the  tracing  by  dogs,  and  also  to  the 
ascending  the  steps  of  a  ladder  or  stair. 

"  The  term  ^n^tuw  (says  Sir  James  Mackin. 
toRh,  speaking  of  the  passage  in  the  text,)  is 
an  significant  as  if  it  had  been  chosen  by 
llobbes. '    In  point  of  fact,  it  im«  chosen  by 


through   the  mental   train/    excogitat- 
ing [what  we  seek]  from  [its  Concamitani 

in]     THE    PRESENT  t     OK     SOME     OTHER  t 


Hobbes,  and  in  illustration  of  this  very  pro- 
cess; — but  borroveed  from  Aristotle,  along  with 
the  correlative  terms,  stekinff,  beginning ^  Ac. 
(See  Hum.  Nat.  ch.  iii.  §§  8,  4— Lev.  P.  i. 
ch.  3.) 

*  The  expressions  ra  i^i^qr  and  h  nitn^n 
liit  fAivk  Tnf%%,  commonly  rendered  by  Aris- 
totle's Latin  translators — motuum  anitnce,  he, 
consequential  series,  sequelOf  inserutiOf  AiC  were 
among  others  adopted  by  Uohbes ;  whose 
"  consequentia  vel  series  imagination um,**  in 
Latin,  and  in  Bnglinh,  '*  eonsequencef  series, 
train^  succession  of  imaginations,  conceptions 
or  thoughts,**  have  been  often  ignorantly  sup- 
posed expressions  original  to  himself.  Even 
Uissroann  and  Maass  seem  guilty  of  this. 
Subsequently  to  Aristotle,  Cameades  employed 
the  term  n;>)(«/tq  r^tt  ^atfrrng'tit;  but,  with 
him,  this  is  not  to  be  viewed  as  simply  con. 
vertible  with  what  we  understand  by  the 
mental  train.  (Sext.  Enip.  adv.  Math.  1.  vii. 
§  17G-I82. 

f  The  Present  (rl  tvt)  is  not  of  course  to  be 
taken  rigidly  for  the  infinitesimal  point  of 
transition  from  the  past,  but  (as  might  even 
be  shewn  from  Aristotle's  previous  discussion) 
in  its  common  signification, — for  a  certain  lat- 
ter portion  of  the  past.  In  fact,  before  we 
are  conscious  of  the  Now,  in  its  strict  signifl- 
cation,  it  is  already  fled.  Coneomitanee,  or 
SimuUaneUy,  is  also  to  bo  taken  in  a  certain 
latitude  ;—vix,  not  only  for  that  which  it 
strictly  coexistent,  but  also  for  that  which  is 
proximately  antecedent  or  consequent. 

I  find,  however,  that  all  Aristotelians  have 
not  been  so  blind  to  Aristotle's  meaning,  In 
this  passage,  as  his  regular  commentators. 
Tlmpler  seems  to  have  fairly,  if  not  fully, 
understood  it.  '*AdJavans  causa  (recorda. 
tlonis)  est  conslderatio,  partim  eircumstaniia- 
rum,  prceaertim  temporis  prateriU,  quo  homo 
rem,  vel  per  sensnm,  vel  per  intellectnm, 
cognovit ;  partim  shnilium  et  ajinttim,  partim 
eontrariorum,  (Empsychologia  L.  iii.  c.  3, 
pr.  17.)— I  should  observe  also,  that  Maass, 
who,  if  we  are  to  judge  f^om  one  and  all  of 
his  Greek  quotations,  could  not  pretend  to  a 
knowledge  even  of  the  alphabet  of  that  Ian- 
gnage,  was  yet  too  forward  In  philosophy,  not 
to  see,  at  once,  what,  in  this  instance,  Aris- 
totle*s  meaning  must  necessarily  be.  Arls. 
totle  has  been  here  so  long  ml'-apprehended, 
only  because  he  was  so  far  a  head  of  his  expo, 
aitors.  Nor  Is  there  a  higher  testimony  to 
his  genius  than  that  it  required  a  progress  in 
philosophy  of  two  thousand  years,  before  phl. 
losophers  were  prepared  to  apprehend  his 
meaning,  when  the  discovery  of  that  meaning 
was  abandoned  to  their  own  intelligence. 

t  The  Commentators  and  Translators  of  this 
treatise  have,  one  and  all,  here  marvellously 
mistaken  Aristotle's  meaning,  and  thus  mis- 
represented  bis  doctrine  in  iu  roost  important 
point.  They  have  not  perceived  th'.t  n  ofXAtv 
Sl 
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[notx  d.^ 


[timk],*  and  from  its  Similaii  or  Coif- 


riftf  means — "or  some  other  timr/'  and  not  **  or 
»vme  other  tbijio."  Looking  to  tho  precedinjj 
words,  the  sub-intelligenoe  ofxt^^^  ^^  k«m  j«3  is 
demanded, as  a  correlatlTe,  by  re  ySv;  and  look, 
ing  to  tho  context,  before  and  after,  It  is 
demanded,  as  that  which  alone  fiatisfica  the 

The  inter 


foUoweth,  by  coherence  of  i^he  matter  moTed, 
in  snch  manner  as  water  upon  a  pUuo  tabto 
is  drawn  which  way  any  one  part  of  It  la 
guided  by  the  finger."  (Ler.  P.  I.  ch^ 
compare  also  Bum.  Kat.  eh.  3,  §  3,  and  . 
Philos.  c.  25,  §  8.) 

But  while  it  is  impossible,  to  hold  with  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  that  Ilobbes,  as  opposed  to 
Aristotle,  is  the  original  dlseoTerer  *'  of  this 
ftindameotal  law,  of  this  prolific  trmth  which 
forms  the  basis  of  all  true  psydudogj;**  It  Is 


natural,  and  even  necessary,  sense.  ^_^ 

pretation  of  tho  Ck)mmentators,  on  the  other  |  ^Ven'impossible  to  allow  Urn  the  ^orlty  of 
hand,  Is,  at  once,  grammatically  perverse,  and  ,  ^^^jj  inadequate  generalisation  of  this  prln- 
phllosophically  absurd.     It  docs  violence  to  » 
Aristotle's  language.     And  to  what  end  ?     To 


prevent  him  from  consummating  the  theory 
of  association  in  the  enounccuiont  of  its  uni- 
versal law.  Nay  more — actually  to  make  him 
throw  up  tho  attempt  at  reducing  the  phaeno- 
mena  of  Suggestion  to  determinate  laws  at  all. 
Aristotle,  in  their  view,  appends  to  an  imper- 
fect series  of  foar  stated  causes  of  association^ 
ajlfth,  under  the  title  of  a  "  tome  other**— thuA 
literally,  and  in  sober  earnest,  making  him 
forestall  Dean  Aldrich  in  his  joke  : — 
**  Si  bene  quid  speculur,  causae  sunt  qttinque  UU 

bendi: 
Hnspitis  advcntus ;  pra^nens  sitiis ;  atque  futura ; 
£t  viui  probitas ;  et  qiHvlibel  altera  caiua." 

•  The  law,  I  style  that  of  Redintegration, 
and  which  is  here  enounced  by  Aristotle,  may 
be  viewed  as  a  corollary  of  his  doctrine  of 
Imagination  and  Memory.  Tlie  representa^ 
tions  of  Imagination  or  Phantasy  he  views  aa 
merely  tho  movements  continued  in  the  organ 
of  internal  sense  after  the  moving  object  itself 
has  been  withdrawn,  ^De  Insom.  o.  1.  §  9— 
c.  li.  §§  11,  15,  10,  18,  20,  ed.  Pac.;)  and 
though  there  are  passages  which  would  shew,, 
that  he  considered  sensible  perception  aa 
something  more  than  the  mere  recognition  of 
a  subjective  affection ;  he  yet,  when  popularly 
spooking,  defines  imagination  to  be — a  kind 
of  feeble  or  docnjing  sense,  (Rhet.  1. 1.  c.  11. ;) 
— a  definition  which  Des  Cartes  and  Ilobbes 
adopt  without  qualification,  and  in  scientific 
rigour. — Again: — Memory  Aristotle  does  not 
view  as  a  faculty  distinct  from  Imagination ; 
but  simply  as  tho  recalling  those  impressions, 
those  movements  into  consciousness,  of  which 
Phantasy  is  tho  complement.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, as  there  is  no  reason,  why  the 
movements  should  hold  any  other  co-arrange- 
ment when  m,  than  they  held  when  cmnhg 
into,  the  mind;  and  as  there  is  no  reason, 
why  they  should  be  recalled  to  consciousness, 
in  any  other  co-ordination,  than  what  they 
hold  previously  to  such  revocation ;— the  law 
of  Redintegration  is,  consequently,  a  rule 
which  follows  naturally  and  of  itself. 

To  Sfohbei,  who   had,  pro  tanto,  adopted 
Aristotle's  doctrine  of  Imagination,  this  law 


oiple  as  his  materialism  allowed,  in  competi- 
tion with  many  subsequent  philosophers. 

Passing  over  St  Augustine,  whose  doctrine 
of  Reininiscence  is  too  important  to  be  here 
spoken  of  by  the  way,  this  law  is,  after  Aris- 
totle, explicitly  enounced  by  Fives. — "  Qiiis 
timul  ttcnr  a  Phantatia  compreheHsa,  n  aherm- 
trum  occurrat,  aokt  tecvm  alterum  ryrenit- 
tare."    (L.  c.) 

Omitting  others,— prior  also  to  Hobbes, 
whose  "  Human  Nature,"  **  Leviathan,**  and 
**  Elementa  Philosophiec,"  appeared  In  1650, 
1051,  and  1655,  this  law  was  enonnced  hj 
three  of  his  own  immediate  contemporaries 
and  friendt  /^philosophers  f^om  whose  mecha- 
nical  hypotheses  of  perception  and  memory  It 
flowed  equally  as  ft'om  his  own,  and  who, 
howbeit  their  names  have  not  hitherto  been 
adduced  in  connection  with  the  doctrine  of 
Association,  proclaimed  it— two  of  them  at 
least — not  less  clearly  than  himself.  These 
are  Berigard,  Digby,  and  White. 

In  1G43,  Berigard,  in  the  course  of  a  dis- 
cussion, otherwise  well  deserving  of  attention, 
states  the  law  of  Redintegration,  as  regulating 
tho  current  of  our  thoughts; — "  qnie  wieut 
neeeMorio  aequiruntur^  ita  et  moventwf  fims- 
traqne  fingimus  [NB.]  internam  aliqoam 
facnltatem  qua)  incumbat  in  cogitationem 
quamdiu  vult,  mox  ad  allam  sese  transferat, 
etenim  illa>  omnes  sunt  simulacrorum  motos, 
qui  so  neccssario  consequuntur,*'  &c.  (Giro. 
PlB.  P.  vi.  c.  19) 

••  We  see,"  says  Sir  Konelm  Digby,  in  1G44, 
"  that  things  of  quite  different  natures,  if  they 
cnme  in  together,  are  rememhered  together;  upon 
which  principle  the  whole  art  of  memory 
dcpondeth,  &c.**  (Treatise  of  Bodies,  ch.  33, 
§3.) 

Finally,  In  1C47,  Thomas  White  (Do  Alblls 
or  Anglns ;) — **  Since  those  things  wfticA  enter 
together  and  at  once  must  necessarily  attain  a 
kind  of  connection ;  vhen,  by  any  means,  they  art 
again  brottght  to  the  fountain  of  sensation,  [con 
sciousness  ?]  they  must  needs  meet  there  together, 
and  in  a  kind  of  order,*'  (Instit.  Peripat.  Lib. 
ii.  liCct.  20,  §  6.    English  translation.) 

In  conclusion  of  this  matter  I  may  briefly 
notice,  in  supplement  and  correction  of  what 


would,  of  course,  present  itself;  but  it  might '  has  been  state<l  by  the  German  historians : — 
also  present  iUelf,  as  a  consectary  of  the  1<»-  Tliat  Malcbranchc,  whom  Ilis&nian  very 
mechanical  theory  of  cognition  which  he  had  i  erroneously  considers  as  the  original  disco, 
espoused.  "  All  fancies  are  motions  within  I  verer  of  the  law  of  Rodlntegration,  can  bo 
n%  relics  of  those  made  in  the  sense;  and  |  shewn  to  have  borrowed  it  from  tho  illustrious 
those  motions  that  immediately  succeeded  one  ,  father  to  whom  ho  is  Indebted  for  many  other 
another  in  the  sense  continue  aUo  Utgethcr  after  of  his  opinions.  I  mean  St  Austin;  a  philo- 
seme ;  m  so  much^  as  the  former  coming  again  .  gopher  whoso  merits,  in  regard  to  the  doc- 
tu  take  place,  and  be  predominant,  the  latter    trine  of  Association,  have  been,  marvellous  to 
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Bay,  wholly  ovorlooked.  See  hit  Confessions, 
L.  X.  cc.  8 — 19,  and  especially  this  last;  De 
Mnsica,  L.  vi.  c.  a  §  22. 

2o-  That  Wolf,  whom  Haass  considers  (for 
the  <*  NouToaux  Essais  "  of  Leibnitz  were  then 
unpublished)  as  *'  the  first  who  not  only  dearly 
promulgated  the  universal  law  of  Assooiatlon, 
bnt  also  recognised  its  importance  for  Psycho- 
logy and  Morals ;"  was,  cortainly,  herein  anti- 
cipated by  his  contemporary,  and  brother 
Leibnitian,  the  celebrated  Bilflnger — whose 
merits  in  this  respect  have,  also,  remained 
altogether  unnoticed.  See  of  this  latter  the 
"  Dilucidationes/'  §§  254,  2S6,  and  *<  Oratlo  de 
Reductione  Philosophlca,**  §  2;  both  some 
three  years  prior  to  the  yery  earliest  work  of 
Wolf,  enouncing  the  law  in  question. 

•  An  important,  but  altogether  neglected 
question,  is, — In  what  comprehension  are  these 
three  terms  employed  by  Aristotle  ? 

i.  The  SixiLAH  (r«  ofi»i$t)  affords  little  diffl 
culty,  and  may  past  without  comment.  It  com 
prchends,  of  course,  not  merely  timple,  but 
also  analogical,  resemblance. 

ii.  The  CfiATRARr  (ri  ItrnvrUp)  is  not  an 
unambigucus  expression :  for  Aristotle  some- 
times usurps  it  even  for  the  opposition  of 
possession  and  privation  ('^^r*  ''Ti^ur/f );  some- 
times he  docs  not  carry  it  beyond  the  oppo- 
sition of  genus  and  genus,  of  species  and 
species ;  and  sometimes  he  restricts  it  to  the 
opposition  of  incompatible  attributes.  But  T 
recollect  no  instance,  in  which  he  usei  it  for 
the  opposition  of  relativei  proptr.  With  thii 
exception,  we  may  presume,  that  Aristotle  does 
not  here  mean  to  employ  the  term  in  any 
exclusive  rigour ;  and  may,  therefore  safely 
apply  It  In  its  most  extensive  meaning.  The^ 
mistius  thrice  renders  it  by  «4  itrtMUfAttatf 
the  opposite  f  but  what  comprehension  he 
gave  to  that  equally  vague  term,  he  does  nol 
explain. 

iii.  The  Coadjacs.it  (to  rvwyyve)  is  of  some 
diffl  culty ;  for  I  do  not  now  think  it  probable, 
that  Aristotle  by  this  intended  to  denote  mere 
vicinity  in  space.  It  is  evident,  that  it  most 
comprehend  all  that  is  not  comprehended  in 
the  other  two ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how 
it  is  to  do  so  much,  and  yet  not  comprehend 
these  also. 

It  is  manifest,  in  general,  that  Aristotle^ 
under  this  head,  intended  to  include  whatever 
stands,  as  part  and  part  of  the  samt  ythoU.  Of 
these  there  are  yarions  kinds : — 

lo* — We  must  admit  that  the  imXegrani  parts 
of  an  integrate  yBhols  suggest  each  other,  as  oo- 
adjacent.  The  thought  of  any  thing  which  w^ 
had  previously  known  as  such  a  part,  is  not 
usually,  when  reproduced,  viewed  as  an  irre 
spcctivc  object,  but  tends  to  call  up  the  other, 
and,  in  particular,  the  proximately  adjacent 
parts.  Jointly  with  it  constituent  of  a  certain 
total  object.  Such  parts  may  be  either  coad 
jaeent  In  space  or  coadjacent  (coexistent  or 
immediately  consecutive)  in  timet  uid,  in  bot^i 
aves,  may  possess  either,  a.)  an  tibiecHti 
uuitp  in  thero^elyes,  (as  thie  parts  of  a  house 


or  poem)— a  unity,  however,  subjectively 
reoogdlsed  by  us;  or  b.)  objeetivelp  unconnected 
sod  oven  incongruous  in  themselves,  (as  the 
pans  of  any  conunon  view,)  they  may  obtain 
a  subjective  unity  for,  and  from,  us,  as  form. 
Trig  tbe  partial  objects  of  some  totalising  act 
of  our  cognition. — To  this  head  are  to  be  re- 
daced  Hume*8  "  Contiguity  in  time  or  place/* 
and  bis  '*  Cause  or  Effect^  in  so  fkr  as  the 
Ustti^r  does  not  fall  under  the  category  of 
n^tUQty  suggestion. 

2d — We  may  safely  also  refer  to  this  head 
the  parts  of  a  formal  or  eomprthenaiee  whoUi 
th^  EC  reral  qualities  and  the  several  relations 
or  the  same  subject,  suggesting  each  other  as 
coadjacent. — For  example:  The  Sagacity  of 
Socrates  calls  up  his  Justice,  his  Fortitude, 
and  BO  forth;  and  thinking  him  as  Son,  we 
&rc  prone  to  think  him  as  Father,  Husband, 
CUUcn,  &c.  Here  the  attributes  and  rela- 
tions are  mutually  suggestive.  In  virtue  of 
Ibcir  proximity,  as  part;*  of  a  system  or  sys- 
tems^ of  which  Socrates  is  the  eentre  and 
principle  of  union. 

30 — The  parts  of  a  universal  or  etetensim 
Khol/!  may  be  likewise  viewed  as  suggesting 
e&cb  other,  from  their  coa^jacency.  For, 
thr>uk'h  the  conspecies  of  a  genus  are  formed 
by  tan  combined  principles  of  Similarity  and 
Contrast; — ^yet,  once  formed,  they  arrange 
themselves  in  scientific  thought,  as  the  00- 
ordliiate  parts  of  a  common  whole,  and  can 
thoa  mutually  suggest  each  other  as  coa^Ja- 
centi.  Accordingly,  Dog  may  suggest  Wolf 
u  Us  coadjacent.  Out  this,  only  in  one 
point  of  view;  for,  in  another,  it  may  do  this 
as  its  similar,  and  in  a  third,  again,  as  its  eon- 
trary. 

40, — The  parts  of  an  essential  wkoUf — matter 
tm^prm,  subject  and  accident, — may  suggest 
each  other,  as  coadjacents;  although  this 
tbcy  may  do  also  as  contraries, 

rj'> — The  different  signs  of  the  sawte  signi/l- 
t^atJ>j  and  the  different  sign\/icates  of  the  same 
liffn^  are  also  reciprocally  suggestive,  as  co- 
ad J  ckcents  ;  for,  in  different  respects  they  con. 
stitDte  pso^  of  a  certain  whole  or  common 
a>«tem  of  thought. 

O^'-To  this  head,  and  on  the  same  princi- 
ple, also  belong  things,  viewed  not  only  as 
lilffcrent  parts  of  the  same  whole,  bnt  as  d^. 
ferrni  vhoUs  of  the  same  j>are— viewed  not  only 
A»  different  effects  of  the  same  cause,  but  as 
drfereni  causes  of  the  same  </eet — yiewed  cot 
only  as  different  accidents  of  the  same  sub- 
ject, bat  as  diferent  subjects  of  the  same  aoeU 
dtnt.  These  are  all  reciprocally  snggestive, 
in  as  much  as  they  are  cogitable  as  parts  of 
the  »ame  total  thought. 

70. — The  mutual  suggestion  of  eonjugates-^ 
the  abstract  and  concrete — is  to  be  referred  also 
to  coadjacency. 

g^.^The  teAolc  suggests  the  jMirft,  the  parU 
%ui.^irest  the  leAofe,  as  coadjacent; — In  truth, 
I  till'/  are  only  the  same  thought,  viewed  in 
I  diflL^rent  relations. 

^._Tbe  sign  and  the  iMii^  stgnijied  are  mo- 
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effecteil.*  For  the  moTements  [which, 
and  by  which,  we  recollect  J  are,  in  these 
cases,  sometimes  the  rame,  sometimes  at 
the  SAME  TiMR,  sometimes  pabts  or  the 


tnallj  suggestive,  as  coaij scent,— If  the  >ig- 
nifleation  be  not  In  Tirtue  of  a  natural  resem. 
blance.  In  this  caie,  It  may  be  referred  more 
properly  to  the  head  of  siwUlaritf 

10«>— Are  the  tenM  of  a  rvlolion  Raggestiye 
of  each  other,  as  coadjucent  ?  It  is  manifest, 
that  all  relatives  being  cogitable,  only  through 
each  other,  and  thns  constituting  only  parts 
of  the  same  thought,  fall  naturally  under  the 
class  of  coa4)acents ;  and  It  is  also  manifest, 
that  there  arc  relatives  which  cannot,  with 
any  propriety,  bo  reduced  to  either  of  the 
other  two  classes,— the  similars  or  tho  con- 


SAME  WHOLE  ;t  SO  thttt  (haYuig^,  from 
one  or  other  of  these,  obtained  a  cofm- 
mencement,]  the  subsequent  moTement  is 
already  more  than  half  accompliahed.*'$ 


*  Were  we  to  adopt  the  distrlhattoa  and 
combination  of  this  and  the  preceding  ■•■- 
tonce,  as  given  by  Themistlus,  for  the  tme 
reading,  the  antithesis  and  rdaUve  supra- 
macy  of  the  law  of  Bedlntegratlon  wonld  bo 
more  emphatically  signalized.  In  the  text 
he  quotes,  )««  tm/t*  eommencos,  and  ys9iTmt 
h  itifittn0^if  concludes  a  sentence,  of  which 
»mi nttyyut  constitutes  the  middle. 

f  If  it  be  held  (as  may  plausibly  be  done, 
and  as  1  was  originally  Inclined  to  do,  (p.  244. 


b.  n.  f )  that  the  first— concomitaney  in  tima 
— is  only  one  of  four  co-ordinate  laws ;  this 
traries.  Such  are  what  have  obtained  the  >  clause  suffices,  however,  to  shew,  that  Arfs- 
namo  of  rtlativft  propfr,  Socrates,  for  ex- 1  totle  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  higher  prin- 
ample,  suggesting  his  father  Sophroniscns  ciple:  for  ho  here  states  that  Coneomltaaty 
or  his  wife  Xantlppe,  and  Tobias  snggesUng  |  gimilar,  Contrary,    Coadjaeeat  modifications 


bis  Dog,  cannot,  without  violence,  be  said  to 
do  so  in  virtue  either  of  similarity  or  of  con- 
trast.  Dut  if  such  relatives  are  to  be  brought 
ezdnslveli,  under  the  class  of  coac^acents, 
the  question  arises, — Why  not  simply  reduce 
all  relatives,  whether  of  similarity  or  of  con. 
trast,  to  coa(^ents,  likewise  r  Nor  Is  it  easy 
to  give  a  satisfisotory  answer  to  this  question. 
For  if,  on  the  one  hand,  we  admit  all  relatives 
to  be  coa^Jacents,— tho  special  law  of  Coad. 
Jaccncy  then  absorbs  the  other  two,  and  rises 
to  a  level  with  tho  universal  law  of  Redinto- 
gration ;  and  on  the  other,  if  we  do  not,  there 
then  only  remains  an  arbitrary  line  of  demar- 
cation between  the  laws  of  Similarity  and  Con. 
trast  and  the  law  of  CoatUsccnoy. 

Dut  if,  considered  In  itself,  Aristotle's  re- 
duction be  not  above  criticism;  compared 
with  that  of  others — with  Hume's,  for  in. 


suggest  each  other,  because,  vkoUy  or  partitMtt^, 
tKef  had  already  coejritlfd  in  the  mind. 

I  On  the  general  doctrine  in  tliis  §,  I  must 
here  make  two  observaUons — one  eautiomarp^ 
the  other  supplementary ; — 

The  Jbrst  is,  that  Aristotle  is  not  to  be  un- 
derstood as  meaning,  that  things  thought  as 
Coexistent,  Similar,  Contrary,  CoadJacent, 
are  habUuaUy  suggestive  of  each  other ;  for, 
in  this  case,  being  thought  as  the  terms  of  a 
relation,  they  have,  eo  ipso,  already  been 
thought  together,  and  thns  fall  under  the 
category  of  necesBorp  consecution;  but,  that 
things  which  may  stand  to  each  other  in  such 
relations,  and  having,  once  at  least,  been 
thought  together  as  so  standing,  if  afterwarda 
introduced  into  the  mind,  as  absolute  and 
sole,  do,  in  virtue  of  custom,  tend  again  to 
fall  back  into  relation,  and  consequently  to 


stance,  which  is  at  once  redundant,  defective,  I  reproduce  the  objects  with  which  they  had 
and  erroneous — it  shows  almost  as  perfect. —  1  been  formerly  correlative.  For  example  :  If 
See  Reid,  pp.  204,  b.,  386,  ab.     I  may  only  wc  think  Socrates  ai  son  or  as  husband,  we 


notice,  that  besides  a  host  of  tho  older  psy< 
chologists,  who  professed  only  to  follow  in 
his  steps ;  sundry  of  our  more  recent  pbilo- 
sophers,  though  incognisint  of  his  higher 
law,  have  had  the  shrewdness  to  borrow 
(but  not  tho  candour  to  confess  tho  obliga- 
tion)  Aristotle's  three  special  principles  of 
association.  This,  for  ini^tance,  has  been 
done  by  Dr  Gerard,  under  the  names  of  Re- 
Memblanee,  Contrariety ,  and  Vicinity;  and  that 
this  distribution,  in  contrast  to  llnroe*s,  is 
alone  exhaustive  and  complete,  he  has  shewn 
with  considerable  ingenuity.  Nor,  in  his 
case,  can  there  be  any  presumption  of  origi- 
nality on  the  ground  of  ignorance ;  for  in  the 
same  work,  but  in  reference  to  other  matters, 
he  quotes  among  the  other  Aristotclic  treatises 
that  on  Memory. — (*•  Essay  on  Genius,**  pp. 
100,  207.)  Of  tho  later  Dritish  philosophers, 
indeed,  there  is  hsrdly  to  be  found  another, 
who  has  studied  the  works  of  Aristotle  more 
attentively  and  to  better  effect. 

Themistlus,  as  synonymes  for  the  cosdja 
coot,  uses  the  terms  *ra  iyyvs^  t«  i^^V,  ra 
rurrti-^m. 


cannot  but  think  of  a  parent  or  a  wife,  say 
Sophronincus  or  Xantippe.  Hut  while  we  can 
think  Socrates,  without  thinking  him  in  any 
domestic  relation,  the  thought  of  Socrates  is 
not  necessarily  suggestive  of  parent  or  wife, 
of  Sophroniscns  or  Xantlppe ;  though,  in  pro. 
portion  as  wo  have  been  nsed  to  think  the 
philosopher  under  the  filial  or  marital  rela 
tlons,  will  the  thought  of  Socrates  tend  more 
habitually  tn  run  into  one  or  other  uf  these 
channels,  and  thus  to  suggest  the  thnuKht  of 
tho  correlatives.  The  preceding  explication 
applies  to  tho  statements  made,  on  this  head, 
by  other  philosophers  as  well  as  by  Aristotle. 
The  tf€(md  observation  is,  that  thoughts 
associated  and  mutually  sngnesMve  do  not 
suKcest  each  other  with  equal  certainty  and 
force.  Tlie  rule  is  this  :— o/  /im  thowjhi$^  iht 
ont  i*  »\igiK*tcd  hy  the  other^  in  pr<»jv>Wioii — !«• 
to  itn  coinjHurotive  imporfun/*^,  the  thuxnihts  briny 
con$idercd  tw  thtnuelrft;  oiu/,  2"»  to  itt  c<nHpn' 
j»anilir*  inti'rcMt  (he  it  from  Ivrr  or  lonthintj)  the 
ihoufihtg  biirtit  ecnsiiiered  in  rrlatiim  to  um.  Thus, 
tht*  Foot  suggests  the  Head  more  promptly 
thun  ilie   Head  suggests  the  Foot;  and  t'lC 
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TliRMISTIUS 

Quotes  Aristotle  from  "  When'*— to — 
"  wiioLK  j"  and  the  following  (see  n.  *, 
p.  900  b  )  he  reads  thus  remarkably  co- 
arranged  : — "  *  OTHER  [time.]  Through 
this  process,  and  from  its  Similar  or 
CoNTUAKT  or  CoADJACENT,  R&niiniscence 
is  effected.'** — He  then  proceeds: — ^"For 
xaniple,  I  see  a  painted  lyre,  and  moved 
by  this,  as  the  prior  and  leading  image, 
I  have  the  reminiscence  of  a  recU  lyre  ; 
this  suggests*  the  musician;  and  the 
musician,  the  song  I  heard  him  play. 
Frequently,  however,  this  result  is  deter- 
mined  *  by  some  other  *  thing.  For  should 
it  have  happened,  that,  in  connection  with 
the  original  impression  of  the  song,  there 
was  impressed  the  image,  say,  of  a  cer- 
tain Column,  the  view  or  representation 
of  the  column  will  suggest  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  Song. 

"  From  the  similar  and  the  contrary  : 
■ — [In  the  former  case,]  as  when  from  the 
portrait  of  Socrates,  I  become  reminiscent 
of  Socrates  himself;  [in  the  hitter,]  as 
when  the  black  suggests  the  white,  the 
hot  suggests  the  cold.  From  the  oo- 
ADJACBNT  : — As  whcn  the  one  clause — 
'  Ye  would  count,  I  think,  no  cost,  O  men 
of  Athens,*  calls  up  the  other: — '  were  it 
shewn,  that  the  measures  now  before  you 
are,  indeed,  for  the  welfare  of  the  state.*  f 

"  Now,  the  beginning  [according  to  the 
proverb,]  is  the  better  part  of  the  whole ; 
and  this  once  discovered,  what  follows 
thereon  is,  comparatively,  a  small  matter. 
Hence,  [in  the  case  of  reminiscence,]  hav- 
ing obtained  a  principle  or  originating 
movement,  the  other  movements  fbllow  in 
a  concatenated  train. 


sight  of  Tobias's  Dog  calls  up  the  image  of 
Tobias  in  the  mind  of  his  mother,  with  a  Ur 
greater  vehemence,  than  does  the  sight  of 
Tobias  call  np  in  her  mind  the  image  of  the 
Dog.  This,  I  should  notice,  did  not  escape 
tlio  observation  of  Vives  t — **  Dlud  usu  evenit, 
at  ex  re  minore  veniat  nobis  de  majore  in 
mentem  impios,  non  e  contrario.**    (§  9.) 

*  Let  it  not  be  supposed,  that  the  terms 
suggest  and  suggestion  (which  in  translating 
fk-om  an  ancient,  I  thus  venture  to  employ) 
are,  in  their  psychological  relation,  of  recent, 
or  even  modern,  application;  for  so  applied 
they  are  old — the  oldest  we  possess. — In  this 
relative  signification,  Suggero,  the  verb,  as- 
cends to  Cicero ;  and  suggestio,  the  noun,  is  a 
household  expression  of  Tertnllian  and  8t 
AogoBtine.  Among  the  earlier  modem  phi- 
losophers, and  in  this  precise  application, 
they  were,  of  course,  familiar  words ;— as  is 
shewn,  among  five  hundred  others,  by  the 
wrings  of  Uermolaus  Bart^arns,  the  elder 


''  We  ought  not,  however,  to  marvel, 
should  it  happen  that,  though  a  beginning 
be  found,  and  the  first  part  of  the  series 
set  in  motion,  the  movement  is  not  pro- 
pagated farther.  For  when  an  impres- 
sion is  completely  vanished,  it  has,  of 
course,  no  longer  any  consecution." 

§  5.  Having  stated  what  were  the  laws 
of  habitual  consecution,  in  reference  to 
those  reminiscences,  accomplished,  inten- 
tionally, or  through  an  act  of  wiU  ;  Aris- 
totle proceeds,  in  the  second  place,  to 
shew,  that  the  same  laws  equally  govern 

the  other  class  of  Reminiscences ^those 

which  arise  spontaneously,  or  without  any 
intentional  effort,  any  conscious  volition. 
And,  in  subordination  hereto,  he  elimin- 
ates, as  superfluous,  the  question,  as  to  the 
mode  in  which,  when  seeking  to  recall  one 
thing,  others  wholly  foreign  to  our  quest, 
obtrude  themselves  on  our  remembrance ; 
— this  being  manifestly  only  a  particular 
case  of  spontaneous  suggestion,  and  one 
exclusively  governed  by  the  general 
rules. 

It  is,  in  consequence  of  his  very  mani- 
fest meaning  having  been  here  not  mere- 
ly misunderstood,  but  actually  reversed, 
by  his  interpreters,  that  Aristotle's  doc- 
trine did  not  exert  its  merited  influence ; 
and  that  he  himself  has  not,  as  yet,  been 
universally  acknowledged,  at  once,  the 
founder  and  finisher  of  the  theory  of  As- 
sociation.— Text  illustrated. 

Aristotle. 
**  In    this    manner    [reminiscence    is 
brought  to  bear]  when  we  [intentionally] 
seek   out  a  remembrance,  t      But  also. 


Scaliger,  Mclanchthon,  Simonins,  Campanella 
— to  say  nothing  of  the  Schoolmen,  Ac.    They 

were  no  strangers  to  Hobbes  and  Locke; 

and  so  far  it  Berkeley  from  having  first  em. 
ployed  them  in  this  relation,  as  Mr  Stewart 
teems  to  suppose,  Berkeley  only  did  not  dis- 
continue  what  ho  found  established  and  in 
common  use. — I  may  notice,  that  Association, 
under  (he  name  of  Suggestionf  was  styled  in  the 
theology  of  the  schools,  *'  The  Logic  of  Luci. 
fer»  or  "The  Devil's  Dialectic,"  (Luciferi 
Logica,  Diaboli  Dialectica.)  Why?— is  mani. 
fest. 

f  Opening  of  first  (or  third)  Olyntbiao. 

t  ZnrtZ^t  fiif  #wf,  »urtt,  Themistlos, 
though  leading  the  subsequent  expositors 
astray  in  the  following  sentence,  is  here  ex- 
clusively correct.  They  all  view  l^nr§vn 
as  the  verb,  and  eonnect  with  it  •trmt :  he, 

I  again,  regards  the  former  as  the  participle, 
and    counects    the    Utter    with    yiurmt 


l'c»«#<r,  understood. 
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when  we  do  not  so  seek,  it  is  still,  in  this 
same  manner,  that  we  are  [umntention> 
ally]  reminiscent,*  so  often  as  this  par- 
ticular movement  follows  upon  that  par- 
ticular antecedent.  But  it  b  the  usual 
case,  [though  there  are  exceptions  in  the 
spontaneous  as  in  the  intentional  reminis- 
cence, from  special  causes  to  be  imme- 


diately noticed,]  that  the  particular 
movement  does  ensue,  when  the  relatire 
movements,  of  the  nature  we  hare  speci- 
fied, actually  precede.f  [The  laws  stated, 
are  therefore  universal,  applying  both  to 
the  voluntary,  and  to  the  spontaneoosy 
current  of  thought.] 
"  Nor  b  there  any  neoeauty  to  consider 


rati : — thus  I  punctoate.  Themiatias,  and  all 
the  other  ezposltori,  connecting  (uroi/vrif  V 
wrvty  make  Arittotlo  say — *'  But  also  when 
we  do  not  so  seek  (t.6.  from  the  concomKont, 
the  M'mJIar,  &e.)  atill  are  we  reminlsoent," 
there  being  f^irther  understood  —  *'thoagh 
from  none  of  these  causet  of  iuggestion."— 
But — i^'  Looking  to  the  consecution  of  the 
Immediate  words,  this  interpretation  is  con. 
strained  ;  for  had  Aristotle  intended  so  to 
•peak,  ho  wonld  have  naturally  said,  ««2  fth 
•uratt  (*ir«uyTif. — 2o*  It  renders  the  remain 
der  of  the  clause,  **  so  often/'  Ac,  an  idle  su> 
perfluity;  and  is  altogether  inconsistent  with 
the  whole  sequel  of  the  paragraph. — S^*  Look 
ing  to  the  general  meaning  which  it  affords, 
such  is  odious  and  tlrictiuimi  jurU.  For  it 
makes  Aristotle,  without  reason,  nay,  in  oppo. 
sition  to  the  whole  analogy  of  the  context, 
not  only  limit,  but  frustrate  his  reduction  of 
the  phicnomena  of  reminiscence  to  necessary 
and  universal  laws. 

In  looking  again  over  the  commentators, 
to  be  assured  that  my  sweeping  statement  in 
regard  to  them  is  not  inaccurate,  I  find  that 
HavenreuUr  ought  perhaps  to  be  excepted — 
who  says, — "  Itaque  recordamur,  si  vcl  al- 
terum  ex  altero  inquirlmus,  vel  si  non  inqni. 
rimus ;  attamen  aUerum  post  alterum  movHur.^ 
But  this  is  ambiguous. 

Before  him,  however,  Vives  seems  to  have 
had  a  clear  perception  of  the  truth.  lie 
says — **  Rcminiscentia  haec  vel  iiaturalii  est, 
cogitatione  ultro  ab  aliis  ad  alia  transeunte ; 
sen  juMa,  quum  animus  in  rccordationem  rei 
alicujns  conatur  pcrvenire." 

It  has  not  been  noticed,  I  think,  that  Ifob- 
ht»  varies  in  regard  to  the  universality  of  the 
law  of  connected  consecution.  In  bis  **  II  u- 
mau  Nature,*'  1050,  he  divides  the  "scries, 
succession,  or  consequence  *'  of  conceptions  in 
the  mind,  **  into  catual  or  incoheraity  and  into 
orderly  or  coherent."  In  the  latter  case,  the 
antecedent  thought  is  the  cause  of  the  conse- 
quent; in  the  former  it  is  not.  The  casual 
succession  prevails  in  dreams;  the  orderly 
in  our  waking  hours.  To  this  last  exclusively, 
he  gives  the  name  of  Discursion^  which  ho 
divides  and  Mubdivides,  in  a  confused  manner. 
Bee  ch.  iv.  §  3;  ch.  v.  jj  I-  I"  lii^  Leviathan, 
published  in  the  subsequent  year,  when  treat, 
ing  of  the  **  Consequence  or  Train  of  Thoughts 
or  the  Mental  Discourse/'  he  says  nothing  of 
any  casual  or  incoherent  succession,  whether 
awake  or  sleeping;  on  the  contrary,  he  asserts 
that  "  wo  have  no  transition  from  one  imagi- 
nation to  another,  whereof  we  have  never 


had  the  like  before  in  our  senses.**  Tbis  de- 
termined sequence  he  divides  into  the  sai. 
guided  and  the  regul'ted.  So  also  In  the  Ble. 
menta  Philosophiae,  1666,  (e.  26,  §  8.)  la 
his  earlier  doctoine,  Hobbes  thus  harmonises 
with  the  erring  expositors  of  Aristotle;  la 
his  later,  with  Aristotle  himself.  In  the  Le- 
viathan, he  says : — 

This  train  of  thoughts  or  mental  dlt- 
course,  is  of  two  sorts.  The  Jir$t  is  unffmtded^ 
without  design  and  inconstant;  wherein  there 
is  no  passionate  thought,  to  govern  and  direct 
those  that  follow,  to  Itself,  as  the  end  and 
scope  of  some  desire,  or  other  passion;  in 
which  case,  the  thoughts  are  said  to  wander 
and  seem  impertinent  one  to  another,  as  io  a 
dream.  .  .  .  And  yet  in  this  wild  ranging  of 
the  mind,  a  man  may  oft-times  perceive  the 
way  of  it,  and  the  dependence  of  one  thought 
upon  another.  For  in  a  discourse  of  em*  prv- 
ient  civil  toar,  what  could  seem  more  imper- 
tinent,  [see  Aristotle,  §  8,]  than  to  ask,  as  one 
did,  what  was  the  value  of  a  /Soman  pemiy  f 
Yet  the  coherence  to  me  was  manifest  euongh. 
For  the  thought  of  the  tear,  introduced  the 
thought  of  the  delivering  up  the  kinp  to  hit  ene- 
miea;  the  thought  of  that,  brought  in  the 
thought  of  the  delivering  up  of  Christ ;  and  that 
again  the  thought  of  the  thirtp  pence,  which 
was  the  price  of  that  treason;  and  thence 
e%8ily  followed  that  malicious  question,  and 
all  this  in  a  moment  of  time;  for  thought  it 
quick.   [See  Aristotle,  §  8. J 

**  The  second  is  more  constant;  as  being  re- 
gulated by  some  desire  and  design,  Ac.**— 
(Lev   P.  i.  ch.  3  ) 

f  **  It  is  to  be  noted,  that  Aristotle  docs  not 
here,  as  the  commentators  suppose,  admit 
the  non  universality  of  the  law  of  determined 
consecution,  contending  for  it  merely  as  tho 
ordinary  rule.  IIo  admits  the  non  universa- 
lity of  tho  consecution,  only  of  that  itttiiridual 
conseqtunt  (ixiivn  Kitnns)  upon  this  individtuU 
antecedetit  {trt^a  xivnnt)  ;  as,  for  example,  of 
tho  thoui;ht  of  Tobias,  on  the  sipht  or  ima^i. 
nation  of  his  Dog,  which,  though  it  usually, 
does  not  always,  take  place.  As  Aristotle 
afterwards  explains,  (§  9.)  tho  same  thought, 
having  more  than  a  single  association,  may 
at  one  time  suggest  one  consequent,  at  another 
time,  another;  and  howboit  the  thoughts,  in 
themselves  most  strongly  associated,  will,  in 
;;eneral,  call  up  each  other,  still,  in  particu- 
lar circumstanceH,  an  association  weaker  in 
itself  may  obtain,  for  the  uiouient,  a  higher 
relative  intensity,  and  consequently  prevail 
over  another,  absolutely  conitidcred,  more 
powerful.  But  still  there  is  always  sugges. 
lion, — suggestion  according  to  law. 
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things  remote*  [and  irrelevant,] — how 
these  rise  into  memory;  but  only  the 
matters  coadjaccnt  [and  pertinent  to  our 
inquiry].  For  it  is  manifest  that  the 
mode  is  still  the  same, — that,  to  wit,  of 
consecution,  f — [in  which  a  thing  recurs 
to  us,  when]  neither  pre- intentionally 
seeking  it,  nor  voluntarily  reminiscent. 
For  [fiere  too],  by  custom,  the  several 
movements  are  concomitant  of  one  another 
— this  determinate^  following  upon  that.X 

TnEMISTIUS. 

"  *  In  this  manner,  when  we  [intentional- 
If/'is.'ekoutaremembrance,*  is  reminiscence 
effected  from  the  sources  enumerated, — 
the  similar,  the  opposite,  or  the  continu- 
ous (tmv  i^nf).  But  when  a  reminis- 
cence takes  place  without  our  thus  inten- 
tionally seeking  to  remember  aught,  it  is 
determined  by  none  of  these.  For  if  re- 
membering a  song,  we  haply  become 
reminiscent  of  Socrates  ;  in  this  case,  the 
reminiscence  is  caused  neither  by  the 
similar,  nor  the  opposite,  nor  the  adjacent, 
(rSif  tyyvf.)  But  this  is  rare.  For  in 
most  cases,  the  reminiscence  follows  as 
the  sequel  of  certain  antecedent  move- 
ments. § 

"  *  Nor  is  there  any  necessity"*  for  those 
treating  of  Reminiscence,  Uo  consider 
things  remote '  [in  space  ?]  and  old,  [in 
time,]  *  how  these  rise  into  memory,  but 
only  things  adjacent,*^  and  which  we  have 
recently  observed  or  learned;  for,  by 
reason  of  their  proximity,  the  latter  are 
more  conducive  to  instruction  than  the 
former.     The  mode  of  reminiscence,  in 


•  Ta  w6f^.-^Bj  this  the  interpreters; 
after  ThemistioB,  all  suppose  that  Aristotle 
means  old  thoughts  in  contrast  to  recent.  This 
error  is  a  corollary  of  the  misprision  of  Arts, 
totlo's  general  doctrine,  in  regard  to  the  in 
voluntary  train.  And  yet,  the  no-meaning 
which  their  interpretation,  hero  again,  af 
f  >rd8,  might  have  rendered  them  suspicious 
i-f  its  validity;  whereas,  independently  of  its 
own  evidence,  the  light  which  the  interpro. 
tatlon  I  propose,  receives  from,  and  reflects 
back  on,  that  general  doctrine,  is  a  satisfac 
tory  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  both.  Veri- 
tas, index  stU  et  falsi. 

f  I  read  T^6?r*f,  orSf  (Xjy«  II  t3  l^i^ns) 
•V  d(C. ;  both  as  that  which  affords  the  best 
sense,  and  that  towards  which  the  MBS.  and 
editions,  taken  together,  all  gravitate.  Most  of 
the  editions,  as  those  of  Morell,  Sylburgins, 
Bimonios,  Casaubon,  Pacius,  Duvallo,  give  a 
second  ir5#  after  Ji.  Dokker  (apparently 
with  half  his  MSS.)  omits  it  altogether.  Again, 
if  Xiytt  be  read  with  Themlstins  and  Michael, 
half  the  MSB.,  the  Erasmian  and  Camotio 
Aldine  editions,  and  the  versions  in  general. 


both,  is  one  and  the  same.  For  as,  in 
matters  proximate  and  recent,  starting 
on  our  search  from  some  internal  prin- 
ciple or  point  of  departure,  we  evolve 
and  are  rcmimscent  of  a  certain  subse- 
quent train  of  thought ;  [so  also  in  nuit- 
ters  distant  in  time  or  space].  '  For,  (as 
observed,)  by  custom  the  several  move- 
ments  are  concomitant  of  one  another — this 
determinately  following  upon  that*  But 
the  same  tsJces  place,  when  we  call  into 
remimscence  those  cognitions  which  we 
had  long  previously  acquired."]^ 

§  6.  Aristotle  now  returns  from  the  tn- 
wjluntary  Reminiscence,  on  which  he  has 
only  touched  incidentally,  in  consequence 
of  its  relation  to  the  voluntary  Reminis- 
cence,— the  professed  and  special  object 
of  this  treatise.  The  transition  here  has 
also  been  mistaken.  Here,  along  with 
the  result,  he  enounces  two  corollaries  of 
the  theory  previously  established;  both 
having  reference  to  the  perfection  of  Re- 
miniscences, as  determined  by  the  relation 
of  the  subjective  to  the  objective. 

The  first, — ^that  llcminiscence  is  per- 
feet,  in  proportion  as  the  principle  and 
consecution  of  the  reminiscent  thoughts 
run  parallel  with  the  principle  and  evolu- 
tion of  the  existences  t<}  be  remembered. 

The  second, — that  Reminiscence  is  per- 
fect, in  proportion  as  the  objects  to  be 
recollected  exhibit  a  definite  arrange- 
ment. 

Abistotlc. 
"  When,  therefore,  we  are  desirous  to 
accomplish  an  act  of  Reminiscence  we 


a  tolerable  sense  Is  obtained,  to  this  extent : 
'<  For  it  is  manifest,  that  the  mode  Is  here 
the  same  as  that  in  which  a  man  repeats 
some  rote,  without  forethought  or  active 
reminiscence." 

t  it  is  to  be  observed  that  this  latter  para- 
graph,  likewise,  exhibits  a  sense  incompatible 
with  the  interpretation,  given  by  the  com- 
mentators  of  Aristotle's  doctrine.  Themistius 
it  will  be  seen,  in  reference  to  the  last  sen. 
tence,  (to  say  nothing  of  his  other  misrepre. 
sentations,)  exactly  reverses  Aristotle's  appll. 
cation. 

§  Themistius,  (followed  by  Michael,  Leom. 
ens,  and  the  commentators  in  a  body,)  thus 
makes  Aristotle  admit  the  non-universalitjf  of  the 
law  of  connected  consecution.  Bo  Hobbes,  in  his 
earlier  work : — Bee  note  *,  p.  902,  a. 

I  "  Adjacent,"  lyyvt  ;  ruuyyhf,  eo-adjaetnt, 
is  the  reading  of  Michael  and  of  all  the  MBS. 
and  editions. 

%  Themistius,  in  these  two  latter  sentences. 
Just  inverts  Ar:8totle's  statement:  applying 
proximately  to  the  one,  what  the  philosopher 
applies  proximately  to  the  other. 
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will  do  this, — endeavour  to  find  that  prin- 
ciplo  or  initiatory  movement ,  in  the  train 
whereof  the  one  of  which  we  are  in  quest 
will  tuni  up. 

'*  The  Ueniiniseences  most  prompt  and 
pcrfiMit  are  therefore  those  which  are 
evolved  from  principles^  which  are  as  their 
ohjects ;  *  for  the  same  dependency  of 
prior  and  posterior,  tliat  obtains  among 
objects,  obtains auion^  the  relative  mental 
movements*. 

"  Such  thin^i^M,  also,  as  display  an  orderly 
arrangement  are  well  and  easily  remcm- 
ben^. — Mathematics,  for  example ;  while 
others  {^eonfusiHlly  disposed]  are  imper- 
fectly [retained]  and  with  difficulty  [re- 
collect edg-f 

S  7.  Distinction  of  Reminiscence  and 
Relearninff, 

AlllSTOTLB. 

"  And  Reminiscence  is  hereby  distin- 
guished from  learning  anew ;  that,  as 
reminiscent,  the  mind  exerts,  in  some  sort, 
a  power  of  self-determined  motion,  in 
relation  to  a  certain  pre-originated  train; 


*  The  term  Ji(x*>'  If'ncjpltf.  has  here  an 
einphutic  and  special  uieaniiig.  Ali  rcmlnls. 
tionce*!,  according  to  Aristotle,  proceed  from 
a  UoKinuing  or  principle  of  movement,  that 
ii,  from  a  certain  mode  of  mind,  xvhich  origi. 
nates  the  evolution  of  a  ccrtaiu  subsequent  se- 
ries of  dependent  modes ;  the  dopenflonco  how- 
ever, being,  perhaps,  only  determined  by  some 
personal  or  ftubjoetivo  association.  Dat  hero, 
Aristotle,  ns  the  following  bontcnce  manifests, 
intends  not  a  niorcly  bubjcctlvo  principle, 
but  a  principio,  which,  though  subjective, 
has  nn  objoctlvo  correlation  and  validity. 
Ilut  he  could  hardly  employ  the  word  In  this 
restricted  mcanlnir.  without,  at  least,  soiiiu 
premonition.  Perhaps  the  word  vr^ay/jLarvt 
originally  stood  after  i^x^f  *  ^^  rather  ataft.-' 
tiiruf  was  fullowed  by  the  wonls  vt  rk  v^iy- 
fimrm, — wordin,  which,  from  their  proximate 
repetition,  were  very  likely  to  bo  omitted  in 
transcription. 

f  Aquinas  (Lectio  v.  ad  locum)—'*  8lc  ertro 
ad  bene  memorandum  vel  remioiscendum.  ex 
pruMuirthlii,  quiituor  documenta  utilii  addis- 
cere  postumus  Quorum  primum  est,  ut 
studeat  qurc  \uit  retlnero  in  aliqufui  ordl- 
nem  doducire :  Kcundo,  ut  profunde  i-t  intente 
vis  nicntem  apponat :  (rrd'u,  ut  frequenter  mo- 
ditetur  nerundum  ordinciii:  quartoy  ut  incipiat 
remlnisci  A  principio." 

X  M(^»>;rd«i.^Theiiii8tiu8  and  Michael 
ffeem  to  have  road  ava/ii|U»'ir«irdaj,  in  the 
unite  of  which,  at  lea^t,  tho  other  muat  hero 
bo  taken. 

§  ^i^io^ii;— Thus  Rekker  after  half  his 
MSS.  The  common  reading  is  luy^^^y,  whirh 
Thcmifttlus  and  Michai*!  exhibit,  but  explain 
in  conformity  to  tLc  other 


whereas,  when  it  has  not  this  power,  but 
receives  its  direction  from  without^  it  b 
no  longer  said  to  remember." 

§  8.  Question  mooted  and  solved : — 
AVhy  essaying  we  do  not  (though  abso- 
lutely competent)  always  accomplish  a 
Remimscence  ?  One  corollary ;  two  inci- 
dents.    Text  restored. 

Aristotle. 
"  It  however  often  happens  that  the 
mind  attempts,  and  is  foiled  in,  a  Re- 
miniscence. But  it  has  the  power  of 
seeking;  and  seeking  it  at  hist  finda. 
This  it  does  when,  essaying  many  Tarious 
movements,  it  at  length  excites  the  move- 
ment of  which  the  matter  sought  is  a 
sequel.  For  to  recollect  t  is  to  have 
potentially  §  tho  moving  faculty  [or 
inceptive  motion]  within ;  and  moreover, 
as  already  said,  to  be  self-moved,  and  to 
movements  which  itself  contains.  But  [in 
this  casting  about]  it  is  necessary  always 
to  start  from  some  primary  movement — 
some  principle  or  otlier.  J  Hence  we  some- 
times become  reminiscent  from  principles. 


I  **  Necesse  est  (says  Javelins)  reminlscen- 
tem  inclpere  ab  all  quo  principio,  quod  me- 
moria  tenetur,  et  ab  illo  procedero  ad  altquod 
memorandum,  et  ab  illo  ad  aliud,  donee  de- 
veniomus  ad  principale  quod  desideramos  ad 
momoriam  reduci.  Qaod  qaldem  piiDcipiam 
aliquando  est  rc$  memoria  retonta,  aliqoando 
Umpu9,  aliquando  loetu.  .  .  .  Exemplmn 
tempvrif : — Volo  reminisci,  quocUt,  constitatns 
in  itlnere,  fui  Bononitc,  et  incipio  sle ; — herl 
fui  Parma*,  nudiustertius  Mutinv,  et  illio 
per  diem  quiovl,  deinde  itincratus  sum,  ct  non 
pcrnoctavi  extra  Bononiam  ;  ergo,  quarta  di4 
jam  clopsa^  fui  Bononin.  Exemplum  loci  .< — 
Volo  reminisci,  constitutus  in  itinere,  qtto  loco 
p^rdidi  j>e€uniam.  et  incipio  sic ; — in  tali  loco 
liabcbam  pecuniam,  quoniam  solvi  ccBnam  in 
hospitio,  et  in  tali  habol>ain,  quoniam  solvi 
equitaturam,  ct  in  tali  habebam  quoniaiu  emi 
I»Ancs, in  tiili  autcm  loco  non  habebam,  quoniam 
non  potui  solvere  in  hospitio ;  ergo,  in  touts 
distantia  cecidit  bursa,  ct  tunc,  facta  remluis 
ccntia,  Incipio  quscrere  depcrditam  pecu 
niam."     (Epit.  Parv.  Nat.  tr.  il.  c.  3.) 

From  this  Ilobbos  seems  to  have  taken  the 
hint  in  the  following  passages ;  which,  at  any 
rate  afford  a  good  amplification  of  Aristotle's 
meaning. 

*•  There  is  yet  another  kind  «f  nihcur&lon 
beginning  with  the  appetite  to  recover  some- 
thing lost,  proceeding  from  tho  Present  bock, 
ward,  from  the  thoucht  of  tho  Place  where 
we  miss  at,  to  the  thought  of  the  place  fVom 
whence  wo  came  last ;  and  from  the  thi>UKht 
of  that,  to  the  thought  of  a  place  before,  till 
we  have  in  our  mind  some  place,  wherein  wo 
had  tho  thing  wo  miss:  and  this  is  called 
Htmhtisrcnff,  "     (Hum.  Nat.  ch.  4.) 

'*  Somctinios  a  Diau  bccks  what  he  baili  l)it 
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which  [in  relation  to  the  result]  appear 
impertinent  and  absurd.*  The  reason  of 
this  is  the  rapidity  Tvith  which  the  mind 
pajsset  from  thou(;ht  to  thought ;  as  from 
milk  to  white,  from  white  to  tho  Idear] 
atmo8pkert>,  from  that  to  wet  weather, 
which  finally  suggests  autumn;  —  this 
season  being  what  we  are  supposed  seek- 
ing to  remember,  [but  which,  at  first 
sight,  would  seem  to  have  no  conceivable 
connection  with  the  principle  from  which 
it  has  been  evolved.] 

**  But  it  would  seem  in  general,  that 
the  exordial  movement  or  principle,  is 
also  the  central  movement  of  a  series. 
For  if  not  before,  we  shall,  on  this  being 
suggested,  either  find  in  itself  the  object 
to  be  recollected,  or  obtain  from  it  ex- 
clusively the  media  of  recollection.  For 
example,  let  the  letters 

A,  B,  C,  I>,  E,  F,  G,  H, 
represent  a  series  of  thoughts.     If,  then, 
I  on  the  suggestion  of]  D  £,  we  do  not 
find  what  we  would  remember,  we  shall 

find  it  on  [traversing]  E .  II ;  for 

from  the  centre,  we  may  be  moved 
cither  backwards  by  D,  or  forwards  by  E. 


and  from  that  Place  and  Tiino,  wherein  be 
misses  it,  his  mind  runs  back,  from  place  to 
place,  and  time  to  time,  to  find  where,  and 
when  he  had  it ;  that  is  to  saj,  to  find  some 
limited  time  and  place.  In  which  to  begin  a 
method  of  seeking.  Again,  from  thence  his 
thoughts  run  over  the  same  places  and  times 
to  find  what  action,  or  other  occasion  might 
make  him  lose  it.  This  we  call  Remembrance, 
or  calling  to  mindf  the  Latins  call  it  Reminit- 
eentia,  as  it  were  a  Re -conning  of  onr  former 
actions.  Sometimes  a  man  knows  a  Place 
determinate,  within  tho  compass  whereof  he 
Is  to  seek ;  and  then  his  thoughts  run  over 
all  the  parts  thereof,  in  the  some  manner  as 
one  would  sweep  a  room  to  find  a  Jewel ;  or 
as  a  spaniel  ranges  the  field  till  he  find  a 
Bccnt;  or  as  a  man  should  run  over  the  alpha, 
bet  to  start  a  rhynie.**    (Lev.  P.  I.  ch-  3.) 

An  excellent  illustration  of  Aristotle's  doc 
trine,  in  another  view,  is  to  be  found  in 
Plautufl,  Trinummus,  Act  iv.  scene  ii.,  t. 
65— 7a 

♦  The  reading,  hitherto  received,  is  aTh 
roTuy,  *'/roni  places;"  and  the  connncutators 
have  been  more  anxious  to  enumerate  all  the 
meaninsrs  which  this  expreftsion  could  possi- 
bly bear,  tlnn  to  bhcw  how  any  one  of  these 
could  possibly  he  toleraU'd  in  the  present 
passage.  In  this  relation  all  are  indeed 
absurd;  and  the  expositors  needed  ouly  to 
pronounce  Arixtntle's  righteous  Judgment  on 
their  attempts — urovm  ! — and  they  bad  re- 
covered  Aristotle's  veritable  words  <««•' 
itrivrvf.)  Thlf  emendation,!  make  no  scruple 
of  prnpoMng,  as  absolutely  certain,  Vor,  by 
the  mere  change  of  an  «  into  an  «  — and  be  it 


But,  if  we  are  seeking  none  of  those  [in 
the  forward  series,  in  the  backward,]  com- 
ing on  C,  [  C  being  suggested  as  a  centre  ?] 
we  shall  accomplish  our  recollection  in 
it ;  or,  if  seeking  B  or  1),  [through  it,]  in 
them.  But  if  none  of  these  be  what  we 
seek,  this  we  shall  find  at  all  events  o : 
[reaching]  A.     And  thus  is  it  always."  f 

TllEMISTIUS. 

_  .  .  "  *  To  be  reminiicent  is  to  have 
the  moving  faculty  within*  By  faculty,  I 
understand  tho  iuexistent  principle;  for 
this  excites  the  discursive  faculty  to  an 
analysis  [read  resumption  {]  of  the  rest     ^ 

-  -  -  •*  Therefore  •  it  is  necessary 
alwaytt  to  start  from  some  primary  move- 
ment — smne  principle  or  other  ;  on  \%  hich 
account,  w  e  appear  most  rapidly  '  some- 
times to  be  reminiscent  from  places.^  ^ 
'Places;* — meaning  either  [1<»-]  the  prin- 
ciples or  primary  movements  which,  we 
said,  behoved  to  be  inexistent  in  the  soul;  || 
or  [2*^]  such  heads,  as  Conjugates,  Simi« 
lars,  Opposites,  treated  of  in  Dialectic 
[and  Rhetoric]  ;  or  [3**-]  external  locali- 
ties, and  the  positions  therein.  1^ 


remembered,  that  words  were  anciently 
written  continuously — the  whole  passage, 
previously  unintelligible  and  disjointed,  be- 
comes pregnant  with  sense,  every  part  of  it 
supporting  and  illustrating  every  other.  No 
better  elucidation  of  the  truth  and  necessity 
of  this  correction  can  be  given,  than  the  pas- 
sage, (in  n.  *,  p.  902,  b.)  from  Hobbc8,whoin 
this  whole  doctrine  is  an  alter  ego  of  Aristotle. 

•f  In  the  preceding  paragraph,  Aristotle's 
meaning  in  general, — in  so  far  at  least  as  it  can 
interest  us  at  present,  is  snfiiciently  apparent. 
Dut  it  is  probable  that  something  has  been 
lost  in  the  details  of  his  illustration.  In  the 
readings  also,  more  especially  of  the  symbols, 
tho  Greek  expositors,  the  manuscripts  and 
the  editions,  are  all  at  variance.  The  text  I 
have  chosen  affords,  I  think,  as  good  a  mean- 
ing as  can  be  purchased  at  as  cheap  a  rate ; 
but  to  assign  the  reasons  of  preference — non 
tanti.  Those  curious  to  see  in  how  many 
phases  the  notion  of  Aristotle  can  be  viewed, 
may  consult  the  various  hypotheses  of  The- 
mistins,  Fabcr,  Amerbach,  Crippa,  Bimonlus, 
Havenrcuter,  ke. 

\  In  Themistius,  wo  now  have  AvdXv^tt ; 
and  that  this  is  an  old  reading,  is  shown  by 
Michael,  who  gives  it  also.  Can  there  be  a 
doubt  that  ataXn^''*  is  the  true  lection? 

§  Thcmistins  not  only  mistakes  the  purport 
but  reverses  the  order  of  Aristotle's  thought. 
I  N«r(,  Intellcet,  is  called  in  the  AriHtotcIie 
philosophy  tho  Place  of  Principles,  Arihtotle, 
however,  never  8t>lcs  principles,  intellec- 
lionn,  native  or  a  piiori  cognitions,  Ac,  by 
the  ndoi*-  of  phirrM. 

*  Fn  tluBe  th.fc  aUiTnntive  pousib.litiOK 
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"  *  Bui  it  would  seem,  in  general,  that 
the  exordial  movementj  or  principle,  is  also 
the  cenrcU  movement  of  a  series;*  and 
the  discovery  of  this  is  of  capital  im- 
portance, leaiding  us,  as  it  does,  to  the 
apprehension  of  what  we  seek.  To  illus- 
trate this  process,  let  us  typify  it  by  let- 
ters, corresponding  in  number,  and  pro- 
portional to  the  thoughts  set  in  movement 
towards  the  retrievement  of  a  lurking 
remembrance. 

A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H. 

Now  as  £  is  here  the  central  thought, 
(?)  if,  in  finding  it,  we  do  not  recover 
what  we  seek,  we  shall  certainly  do  so 
when  we  arrive  at  H.  For,  the  centre 
once  gained,  we  may,  from  thence,  move 
either  backwards  or  forwards  in  the  series. 
Nor  is  there  any  thing  to  prevent  a  sug- 
gestion of  the  thoughts  per  saUum,  or  in 
any  perverse  order; — ^to  think,  for  in- 
stance, H  Immediately  after  £,  and,  after 
H,  to  think,  first  F,and  then  G.— If,  then, 
the  thought  we  seek  lie  in  the  progressive 
series,  we  shall  consequently,  as  already 
said,  find  it  [at  furthest]  on  reaching  H. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  it  lie  in  the  regres- 
sive series,  it  will  be  found  [certainly] 
on  attaining  A.  The  thoughts  denoted 
by  the  symbols,  we  shall  say,  are — 

Athens  [A] — the  Lycian  Suburb*  [B] — 
the  House  of  Plato  [C]— fA<5  time  of 
New  Moon  [D^—the  Banquet  [E]— 
Socrates  [F] — the  being  struck  by  So- 
crates [G]— fA«  Lyre  [H]." 

Michael  Ephesiub 
Thus  continues : — "  Nothing  prevents  us, 
on  recollecting  the  Banquet,  to  recollect. 


first,  the  Lyre  and  laen  the  bein^  struck, 
consequently,  that  it  was  by  Socrates  i 
although,  in  the  order  rappoeedy  the 
recollection  of  Socrates  follows  imme- 
diately on  that  of  the  Banquet^  then  tlie 
being  struck,  and,  last  of  all,  the  Lyre, 
For  we  may  suppose,  that  the  person  was 
struck  with  the  lyre  and  not  with  a  stick. 
In  saying,  that  *  the  exordial  seems  also 
the  central  movement,*  he  assigns  the  rea- 
son,— '  because  from  the  centre  we  may  be 
moved  either  forwards  or  backwards ;  ' 
for  E  is  the  road  to  the  series  snbeeqnent 
— F,  G,  H,  and  to  the  series  prece^Dg — 
D,  C,  B,  A.  And  it  is  competent  for  n% 
at  will,  as  from  H,  to  call  up  either  O  or 
F,  so,  from  A,  to -call  up  any  one  of  the 
series  consequent  upon  it.  If  E,  howerer, 
be  not  the  centre,  but  C ;  in  the  sog^^es- 
tion  of  C  we  shall  terminate  our  reminis- 
cence; or,  if  C  be  not  our  end,  we  shall 
find  it  in  A,  in  like  manner,  as  £,  not 
contenting  us  itself,  did  so  by  helping  as 
on  to  H." 

§  9.  Question  mooted  and  solved  ^— 
Why  the  same  principle  does  not  always 
effectuate  the  same  result? — Collateral 
observations. — Text  restored. 

Aristotle. 
''  The  reason  why,  though  departing 
from  the  same  principle  or  Inceptive 
movement,  the  same  thing  is  sometimes 
recalled  to  mind,  and  sometimes  not,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  circumstance,  that  the 
same  principle,  [baring  more  than  a  single 
connection,]  can  determine  a  resuscitating 
movement  upon  one  or  other  of  Si^plural- 
ity.f  If  for  example,  [F  and  D  be  boih 
dependent  upon  C,J  from  C  the  resusci- 


Bimonius,  followed  by  Paciun,  adds,  and  pre 
fcra  a  fourth  i  the  places,  to  wit,  so  called,  em- 
ployed  in  the  Art  of  Memory — Mnemonic. 

*  Au«i«v.  If  we  suppose  tbis  an  error  for 
AuKtTot,  Lyceum,  Themistias  is  guilty  of  an 
anachronism,  (see  Plutarch,  Op.  Mor.  X;l.  p. 
790;)  and,  at  any  rate,  the  Lyceum  was  not 
the  place  where  Plato's  hou$4  either  would  or 
could  be.  I  therefore  suppose,  that  by  this  is 
meant  the  extra-mural  quarter  designated 
from  the  temple  of  Apollo  Lycins.  (See  Pau. 
sanias.)  And  does  this  give  us  the  true  lo- 
cality of  Plato's  residence .' 

t  The  fact,  —  that  the  same  one  thought 
may,  and  commonly  has,  many  connections, 
and  consequently  may  suggest,  and  be  sug- 
gested by,  many  different  movements,  (N  \. 
p.  900,  b ;)  shows,  that  the  old  and  familiar 
■imile  of  a  Chain  is  inadequate  to  the  i>)in>iio- 
menon.  (See  N.  •,  p  i<94,  a.)  For  it  implies  — 
l^  Coexistence,  to  the  exclusion  of  (tucceit 
sfon  in    ronsriousncsx ;   2"- equal  and  r»'cl|»rn. 


f  al  snggcstion.  But  these  vices  arc  common ; 
the  chain  has  others  peculiar  to  itself.  For, 
'S°'  it  would  lead  us  to  suppose,  that  the  miud 
could  run  only  backwards  and  forwards,  on 
one  simple  series;  each  consequent  thought 
having,  like  the  link  of  a  simple  chain,  only  a 
single  determinate  connection,  before  and 
after ;  whereas,  the  concntc  nations  with  every 
ring  of  the  mental  scries,  are  indefinitely  nn. 
merous.  In  this  respect,  instead  of  a  mere 
chain,  the  simile  of  a  hauberk,  or  chain  wb, 
would  be  better ;  and  better  still,  a  tphere  oj 
chaimcork.  Dut  one  defect  there  is  in  all  of 
these  similitudes : — any  ring  being  moved, 
moves,  and  that  etituiUif,  all  the  rings  attached 
to  it;  which  is  not  the  case  in  the  momenta 
of  the  mental  dependency. 

Association  o/  Ideas  is  an  expression  the  in. 
troduction  of  which  is  universally  attributed 
to  Locke;  but  erroneously.  For  some  twenty 
years  previous  to  the  publication  of  the  Es. 
•ay,  another  philosophical  physician,  M.  La 
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tating  movement  may  tend,  either  upon 
F  or   upon  D.     Should  the  movement, 

Obambre,  In  hii  *'  Byateme  de  TAme/'  (L  iv. 
c.  2,  art.  9,)  ipeaks  of  **  the  Union  and  Con- 
nection of  Image*  iV  Union  et  la  Liaiton  de* 
Image*,)  as  an  integrant  action  in  our  know- 
ledge by  Imagination  and  Understanding/ 
Ac.  With  tlie  writings  of  this  author,  which 
were,  in  that  age,  not  undeservedly,  popular, 
LoclLe  could  hardly  fail  to  be  acquainted; 
though  we  cannot  presume  that  he  was  aware 
of  **the  mMlMoZIy  eonaeeutive  wMtement***  of 
Aristotle.  But  of  these  three  forms,  the  first 
and  second  are,  in  both  their  parts,  objec- 
tionable. 

Like  the  Chain — ^Kcocialton,  Union,  Con- 
neeiion — is  faulty.  —  l^*  It  implies  coexist- 
ence ;  a  connection  between  coexistences  ac- 
tually  known.— 2«-  It  implies  a  bilateral—an 
equal  correlation.  If  B  is  associated  with  A, 
A  is  no  loss  associated  with  B.  But  in  the 
mental  train,  it  is  rare  that  any  two  thoughts 
call  each  other  up  with  equal  force;  and  this 
inequality  may  vary,  from  perfect  equilibrium, 
to  a  maximum  in  the  one  co  suggestive,  and 
a  mimmum  in  the  other.  Thus  A  suggests  B, 
far  more  strongly  than  B  suggests  a  ;  thus 
the  Dog  suggests  Tobit,  far  more  strongly 
than  Tobit  suggests  the  Dog.  ^See  n.  f,  p. 
9<)0,  b.  a  )  For  the  same  reasons  the  simile 
of  Attraction,  by  Themistius  (|  9,)  ana  Hume 
(n.  •,  p.  894,  a.)  is  at  fault.  Major's  homely 
i)Iu.«itration  (ibid.,)  by  a  cobbler*  brittle  and 
thread,  is  better,  as  more  unilateral ;  where 
as,  that  of  Hobbes  (ibid.,)  by  IA«  following  of 
water  through  the  guidance  of  the  finger,  is,  on 
all  accounts,  as  bad  as  can  be.  In  the  third, 
on  the  contrary,  Mutual  Contequcnee^  (cs«X> 
gv^ia  iXkhkoif,)  States  the  phsenomenon  more 
nccuratcly  than  any  of  the  others,— though 
not  yet  accurately  enough. 

The  expressions,  Association,  Union,  Con- 
nection, of  Idea*  or  Image*,  are  fas  already  no. 
ticed  of  liobbes'  language,  p.  893,  b.  note, 
and  p.  898,  b.  note,)  objectionable,  inasmuch 
as  these  terms  are  apt  (oven  though  not  in- 
tended by  their  authors)  to  limit  the  depen 
dency  to  modes  of  Cognition,  to  the  exclusion 
of  those  of  Appetency  and  of  Feeling.  It 
ha«,  indeed,  been  held,  even  by  some  recent 
and  acute  philosophers,  that  the  secondary  or 
suggested  movement  is  always  a  cognition — 
an  Idea.  That  a  representatiye  cognition  is 
here  necessary,  is  Indubiuble.  But  that  sug- 
gestion is  only  of  cognitions,  must  be  denied; 
for  how,  under  this  limiution,  can  the  nume- 
rous  phaenomena  be  saved,  like  what  Van 
Bwieten  comemorates  of  himself?  He  never 
passed,  he  says,  a  place,  where  he  had  once 
seen  and  smelt  the  putrid  carcass  of  a  dog, 
without  a  recurrence  of  sickness  See  also 
Vives  in  note  p.  893,  b.  On  the  other  hand, 
Aristotle's  word  Movement,  (n.  *,  p.  892,  b,) 
as  comprehending  cognitions,  feeling8,and  ap- 
petencies, is  praiseworthy. 

The  term  Subnotion,  {Subnotio,)  as  expressive 
of  the  present  phenomenon,  bi  good;  but  would 
require  'what  cannot  here  ne  given)  expla- 
nation, along  with  ■  statement  of  the  rem  irk- 


then,  not  be  through  a  naturcU  ncceuUy,^ 
'  [in  which  ca^f^  as  there  is  no  alternative. 


able  but  neglected  doctrine  of  the  ingenious 
philosopher,  and  more  illustrious  poet,  by 
whom  it  was  propounded. 

The  words  of  Aristotle,  and  the  Greek 
Aristotelians — Movement,  Train,  Scric*,  Cham, 
Concatenation,  Mutual  Contecution,  Subsequence, 
Dependence,  Determined  Sequence,  Resumption, 
Subsumption,  Seeking,  Hunting,  Di*eur*ion, 
Principle,  Precursive  Series,  Beginning,  Ineep- 
live.  Prior,  Leading  Movement*,  Ac,  and  their 
correlatives — words  which  mediately,  but  ge> 
nerally  have  been  adopted  by  modern  philo- 
sophers, are  the  oldest,  and  in  so  far  as  they 
denote  nothing  but  the  simple  fact,  are,  to  say 
the  least  of  them,  not  exposed  to  objection. 
(N.  •,  p.  897.) 

Upon  the  whole,  as  among  the  earliest, 
so  I  think,  perhaps  the  be*t  terms  for  the 
process  of  reproduction  are  to  be  found  in 
Suggett,  Suggettion,  8ugge*tive,  CO'Suggettive, 
with  their  conjugates.  These  were  terms, 
in  this  relation  familiar  to  the  Fathers  and 
the  Schoolmen, — to  say  nothing  of  modem 
psychologists.  The  metaphor  implied  is  not 
inappropriate;  but,  in  English  at  least,  the 
tropical  have  long  subsided  into  proper 
terms.    (N.  •,  p.  901,a.) 

The  other  scholastic,  and  almost  equivalent, 
expressions  (which  Locke  and  others  also 
employ,) — Exeiu,  Excitation,  Ac,  are  likewise 
laudable.     (P.  889,  a  ) 

*  M^  hk  xrmXattZ.  Thus,  all  the  manuscripts, 
editions,  translators,  commentators;  —with  the 
exception  of  Themistius  and  two  MSS.  which 
vrith  him  omit  the  negative — and  (strange  to 
say  I)without  either  injuring  or  improving  the 
sense. — In  regard  to  the  import  of  iraXmw, 
opinions  are  also  divided.  Some,  as  Themis- 
tius and  Michael,  explain  it  by  **old  and  worn 
out " — efete.  Leonicus,  the  echo  of  the  Greek 
expositors,  seems,  in  copying  the  latter  of 
these,  to  have  read  ru^rat  euwins,  instead  of 
rv'Tof  Anthhf,  or  to  have  so  found  it  in  his 
MS. ;  for,  bo  it  observed,  neither  Greek  com. 
mentary  was  then  printed.  Leonicus,  accord- 
ingly, interprets  it  **  old  and  u:om  tn'' — i»re- 
terate ;  in  which  ho  is  followed  by  Simonins, 
Crippa,  and  others.  Nor  is  this  latter  expo, 
sition,  though  founded  on  a  blunder,  a  whit 
inferior  to  the  former;  the  two  opposites, 
here  again,  affording  each  just  the  same  mi- 
nimum of  sense — maximum  of  non- sense. 
The  expositors  and  translators,  indeed,  seem, 
in  general  sensible  of  this;  and  prudently 
pass  by  the  difllcuUy  altogether.  It  is,  how- 
over,  easily  solved.  Md  ha  o'mXmm;  is  mani- 
festly a  false  reading ;  and  I  think  it  equally 
manifest,  that  the  true  is  found  in  fih  )«'  itray- 
nnUv.  This,  exactly,  and  exclusively,  supplies 
the  meaning  which  the  context  impetrates — 
and  for  which  the  previous  discussion  had 
prepared  us,  (§  2;)  while  it  is  obtained  at  the 
e*pense  of  only  an  interchange  of  two  and 
three  easily  eommutable  letters.  This  eon- 
jeetural  lection  I  have  accordingly  adopted  in 
the  traiulation,  as  indubitable. 
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there  is  no  questioD,]  it  will  be  turned, 
among  different  objects,  on  that  which 
has  to  it  the  strongest  habitual  affinity. 
For  Habit  obtains  in  a  certain  sort  the 
force  of  Nature.  Hence,  those  things  on 
which  we  frequently  think,  we  easily  re- 
member. For,  as  in  nature,  this  conse- 
quent follows  [pronely]  that  antecedent, 
so  also  in  the  operations  or  energy  of 
mind.*  But  an  iteration  of  the  same,  at 
length  generates  a  nature.  As  some 
things,  however,  occur,  even  in  the  works 
of  nature  [proper,]  beside  [the  course  of] 
nature,  from  the  intervention  of  acci- 
dental causes,  [as  in  the  case  of  mon- 
sters] ;  this  will  happen  still  more  fre- 
quently in  the  formations  of  habit,  in  which 
[the  acquired]  nature  is  not  of  a  deter- 
mination equally  intense.  Thus  it  is,  that 
the  mind  may  be  sometimes  moved  at 
once  in  one  cQrection  and  anotner ;  and 
this  especially  when  something  f  pike] 
shall  turn  it  aside  from  the  course  on 
which  it  was  proceeding.  This,  [for  in- 
stance,] is  the  reason  why,  when  we  have 
occasion  to  call  up  a  name,  we  are  apt  to 
call  up  another  somewhat  similar,  and  so 
blunder  in  a  sort,  t  with  regard  to  that  of 
which  we  are  in  quest." 

TnEMISTIUS. 

*'  If,  for  example,  from  pleura,  [the 
side,  strictly,  the  membrane  lining  the 
chest,]  we  be  moved  towards,  both  pleu- 
ritis  [inflammation  of  that  membrane  — 
pleurisy,]  and  PUuronia,  [Pleuron,  Pleu- 


rone,  the  town] ; — should,  then,  piewritU 
be  more  familiar  than  Plenrfmia^  it  will 
attract]f  towards  itself  the  mind,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  more  brilliajit  colours 
draw  upon  themselves  the  sight.  [§  2. 
Themistius.] 

"  But  in  the  case,  that  one  of  the  im. 
pressions  is  oldf  the  other  new :  the  new 
will  prevail  in  moving  its  own  reminb- 
cence,  by  preference ;  unless  the  old  has 
been  deeply  inscribed  on  the  mind,  as 
part  of  a  scientific  acquirement,  and  be, 
likewise,  the  more  familiar.  For  thus,  it 
is,  as  it  were,  renovated,  every  time  we 
have  occasion  to  turn  our  attention  on  it. 

"  But,  '  oi  in  Nature,  this  consequent 
follows  that  antecedent ;  *  (for,  in  the  na- 
tural reminiscence,  the  thought  of  heeU 
follows,  necessarily,  that  of  /ire,  and  the 
thought  of  lit;ht,  that  of  the  »un;  §)  '  to 
aUo  in  Habit,***  For,  through  the  force 
of  Habit,  there  are  things,  which,  on  their 
own  reminiscence,  forthwith  cause  the  con- 
comitant reminiscence  of  certain  others. 
But  what  we  are  frequently  accustomed 
to,  becomes,  as  it  were,  a  [second]  nature. 
And  as,  among  the  products  of  nature 
itself,  aberrations  may  occur  from  the 
rule  of  nature ;  this  also  is  possible  in  the 
I  operations  of  habit  It  may,  therefore, 
easily  happen,  that  starting  correctly  from 
the  prior  and  suggestive  thoup^ht,  we  shall 
fall  out,  in  consequence  of  a  deflective 
movement,  in  passing  to  the  subsequent 
and  suggested ;  as  when,  [departing  from 
pleura,"]  pleuritie  attracts  the  movement 


*  For  lufyiU,  Themistius  seems  to  read 
tBti. — But  on  tho  common  reading,  docs 
Energy  mean  act  of  mind  ?  or,  (as  tho  inter- 
preters in  general  suppose^  act  of  habit  ?  If 
the  latter  be  preferred,  the  meaning  will  be 
this : — "  For  as  in  [tho  works  of]  nature  this 
consequent  follows  [pronely  and  invariably] 
upon  that  antecedent,  so  in  the  operations  of 
habit."  I  decidedly  prefer  the  former :  both 
as  the  one  meaning  which  the  context  re- 
quires; and  because,  while  Aristotle  could 
hardly  by  niergy  simply  mean  to  denote  hablif 
(which  is  a  powft,  as  opposed  to  energy,)  it 
was  the  natural  expression  whereby  to  denote 
an  act  of  mind — a  cognition,  thought,  kc. 

f  For  frq,  which  is  otiose,  I  would  read 
ri,  that  is,  "  something  [similar,]  *  which,  at 
any  rate,  mast  be  understood. 

I  **■  Quonlam  Bimilitudo**  (says  Vlves.)  "  ex 
multis  velut  unum  reddit,  facilis  e»t  et  usi- 
tatus,  non  nicmorioe  solum,  sed  copitationis 
quoque  error,  ut  a  simili  trnnseat  ad  gimile. 
Pro  GrcfforiOf  sumlmus  (ieortfiunif  pro  tuthy- 
memaie,  jmtlthma^  Pindaru*  pro  Pandaro ; 
quee  similitudo  est  in  vbuniii,  ex  medio,  priii- 
cipio,   ilno  :     Tuni   in  Mi.htb.  ix  ro  qund  in 


illis  attentio  conslderat :  at  Xenocrates,  pro 
Aristotele,  in  philosophia  et  disciplina  Plato, 
nis;  Scipionem  pro  Q.  Fo^ioin  bellis  Panicis; 
Jruni  pro  C^Jro,  in  pauper tate ;  Demotthentm 
pro  Cicerone  J  in  eloqaentia;  Narcissum  pio 
Adonide  in  pulchritudine :  allium  pro  cvpit, 
in  o<lore.  Eodem  modo,  dc  loco,  tempnn*,  <le 
actionibus  ant  qualitatibns,  quorum  exeiitpla 
patent  latissimo  — Hoc  vitium  vel  in  prima 
attcntione  n.-iscitur, quod  intelligentia  ron f<atl8 
animadvertit  ^qun?  olTeruntur,  ut  Integra  ca 
di>tinctaquo  posset  memori.X'  commond.-xre ; 
vel  in  ipsa  mctnoria,  qua)  parum  sincera  fide 
cu-stodiit;  vel  in  necunda  attentionef  quum 
perperam  ea  quae  Integra  eraiit  in  memoria 
reposita  depromit.  Perturbutur  item  con- 
sidcratio  vel  secunda  attentio,  quum  Jassa; 
aliquid  quocrcre,  aut  dopromerc  objicitar  ex. 
trinsocus,  divcrsum  quid  vel  alienam.  Ra. 
Itttavit  me  heri  in  foro  Petrus  ToManus, 
nee  satis  animadvert),  nee  satis  meminl.  81 
quis  ex  me  quaerat,  —  Quis  te  in  f(tro  hen 
salutavitf  li  nihil  addat  facillus  respondere 
qnam  si  dicat. — Joannet  Manricusnc  an  I^ido- 
ricus  AhylensiM'/**     (L.  1.) 

^  See  Hume  J  (n.*,  p  804,  a) 

§  8ce  n.  fi,  p.  80 1.  ••  Sec  n.  •,  p.  008. 
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from  Pleuronia  to  itself.  *  Fttr  this  rea- 
son, when  we  have  occasion  to  call  up  a 
natMf  we  are  apt  to  call  up  another  some- 
what similar,  and  so  blunder  in  a  sort, 
with  regard  to  thai  of  which  we  are  in 
quest,''  Wishing,  for  example,  to  recollect 
Leophanes,  we  recollect  Leosthenes,  and 
[substituting  this,]  thus  blunder  in  rela- 
tion to  Leophanes.'* 

§  10.  After  other  observations,  which 
it  b  not  necessary  to  adduce,  Aristotle 
goes  on  to  show,  that  Reminiscence — re- 
miniscence intentional  or  proj^er, — is  to  a 
certain  extent,  a  rational  —  discursive 
procedure. 

Abistotle. 
-  -  -  -  "  That,  in  the  same  indi-. 
vidual,  the  power  of  Memory  and  the 
power  of  Reminiscence  stand  in  no  mutual 
proportion,  has  been  already  stated. — 
And,  independently  of  the  difference  of 
their  manifestation,  in  the  order  of  time  ;* 
Reminiscence  is  distinguished  from  Me- 
mory in  this, — that  of  memory,  many  of 
the  other  animals  are  participant,  whereas, 
it  may  be   safely  affirmed,  that,  of  the 


*  Reminiscence,  chronologically  considered, 
is  both  prUiT  and  posterior  to  Memory  (in  Aris- 
totle's meaning  of  this  term.)  For  reminis. 
cence  starts  from  a  Memory,  which  affords  it 
a  principle  or  point  of  departure;  and  it 
results  in  a  Memory,  av  iu  end,  this  being  a 
memory  of  the  matter  sought. 

f  This  Aristotle  also  states  in  his  History 
of  Animals,  (Book  i.  rh  2.)  The  expositors 
do  not,  I  think,  fully  or  correctly  npprthcnd 
Aristotle's  view.  Themistias,  for  example, 
supposes  that  Reminiscence  is  a  rational  pro- 
cedure, because,  like  syllogism,  it  connects  a 
lesser  with  a  greater.  But  Memory,  or  simple 
recollection,  equally  connects  a  lesser  with  a 
greater;  and  this  Aristotle  accords  to  the 
brute%  whilst  ho  denies  them  intentional 
reminiscence.  At  any  rate,  this  subordination 
is,  in  reminiscence,  one  merely  accidental ;  for 
the  same  two  thoughts,  in  alternately  sug- 
gesting  each  other,  aro  alternately  to  each 
other  as  the  greater  and  the  less.  Aristotle, 
I  presume,  refers  to  the  analogy  subsisting 
between  the  acts  of  Reminiscence  and  Rea- 
soning, in  both  being  processes  to  a  certain 
end;  both  being  processes  f^om  the  known 
to  the  unknown ; — and  in  both  evolving  their 
conclusion,  under  certain  laws,  and  fk'om  cer- 
tain general  sources; — Reminiscence,  contin- 
gently educing  the  thing  to  bo  recollected,  in 
conformity  to  the  I&ws.  and  out  of  the  crm. 
mon  places,  of  Mnemonic,  as  universal  princi- 
ples or  inceptive  movements,  by  a  process  of 
inve<ttigation,  and  subjective  suggestion  of  the 
connected  by  the  connected; — Reasoning, 
necessarily  educing  the  thing  to  be  proved, 
in  conformity   to  the  lawn,  and  out   of  the 


animals  known  to  us,  man  alone  is  en- 
dowed with  Reminiscence.!  The  reason 
is,  that  Reminiscence  is,  as  it  were,  a  kind 
of  syllogism  or  mental  discourse.  For  he 
who  is  reminiscent,  that  he  has  formerly 
seen  or  heard  or  otherwise  perceived,  any 
thing,  virtually  performs  an  act  of  syl- 
logism. Here  also  there  is  instituted,  as 
it  were,  a  question  and  inquiry.  But 
inquiry  is  competent,  only  as  deliberation 
is  competent ;  while  deliberation,  in  like 
manner,  is  a  sort  of  syllogism." 

Themibtius. 
-  -  -  -  '* '  Of  the  animals  known 
to  us,  man  alone  is  endowed  with  Reminis- 
cence ;  *  because  to  whom  reminiscence  is 
competent,  to  the  same  syllogism  is  com- 
petent.  For  tm,  in  the  act  of  syllogising, 
thb  [minor]  proposition  is  connected  with 
that  [major] ;  so  in  the  act  of  reminiscence 
we  connect  lesser  [movements]  with 
greater.  But  the  power  of  syllogising 
implies  the  power  of  inquiry,  [for  we  only 
syllogise  as  we  inquire] ;  and  the  power 
of  inquiry  implies  the  power  of  delibera- 
tion, [for  we  only  inquire  as  we  deliberate.] 
[The  power  of  reminiscence,  therefore. 


common  places  of  Logic,  as  universal  princi- 
ples or  major  propositions,  by  a  process  of 
investigation,  and  objective  subsumption  of 
the  contained  under  the  eontaining. 

Aristotle,  though  he  assimilates,  does  not 
identify  rational  or  logical  subsumption,  with 
voluntary,  far  less  with  spontaneous,  sugges- 
tion. At  most  he  only  shews  that  reminis- 
cence, qua  intentional^  as  it  involves  an  appli- 
cation of  means  to  end,  involves  deliberation, 
which  again  involves  discursion. 

This  discursion  of  Reminiscence  the  Latin 
commentators,  in  general,  refer,  not  to  the 
inorganic  Intellect,  not  to  Aoytf,  Atduim, 
or  Ratio  proper,  but  to  that  Analugon  Ratiomis 
or  Particular  Reason,  possessed,  in  some  mea- 
sure,  by  the  brutes ;  and  which  among  other 
Arabian  Aristotelians,  Averroes  introduced, 
as  one  of  the  internal  senses,  under  the  name 
of  Cogitiilica.  *'  Ex  quibns  patet,  (says  Ja- 
velins,) quod  In  reminiscendo,  syllogizamus  et 
discurrimus,  non  quidem  per  propositiones 
universales,  id  enim  est  proprium  intellectns, 
Bed  per  singulares.  Discurrimus  enino  ab  uno 
singulari  memorato  ad  aliud  memorando;  et 
ideo  fit  a  cogitativa  quce  dicitur  ratio  parti- 
CHiaris  apud  comment atorem.**—Kow,  if  we 
discard  the  higher /acuity  of  thought,  andadmif, 
cjrelusively,  the  Unter,  we  have  at  once  the 
scheme  of  Jlobbes.  It  should  be  also  noticed, 
that  while  Aristotle  and  his  followers  limit, 
and  properly,  the  expression  **  uuntal  dis 
course  "  to  the  intcntioiMl  process  of  remit  Is- 
cence,  llobbes,  borrowing  the  term,  unwar. 
rantably  extends  it  to  the  spomiameous  train 
of  thought 
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implies  the  power  of  deliberation].  But 
man  alone  deliberatet ;  man,  therefore, 
alone,  is  reminiscent.  That  Reminiscence, 
consequently,  is  a  function  of  the  discur- 
sive intellect,  (hmfitms,)  is  demonstrated ; 
for   deliberation  is  an   act  of  intellect, 


('•u) ;  [and  Themistius  had  previously 
stated,  that]  dUcursion  is  <mly  the  energy 
of  intelUet  and  imaginatiim  combined^ 


NOTE  D.'** 


OUTLINE 

OP  A  THEORY  OP 

MENTAL  REPRODUCTION,  SUGGESTION,  OR  ASSOCIATION. 


S  \.—Law»  of  Mental  Succession,  as  General^(A.)  Not  of  Reproduction  proper, 
uniform.— (B.)  Of  Reproduction  proper,  not  uniform  :  as  possible  ;  as  actual ;  as 
direct, — Abstract  or  Primary  law  of  Repetition ;  as  indirect, — Abstract  or  Primary 
law  of  Redintegration,  Concrete  or  Secondary  law  of  Preference. 

§  I  [ Laws  of  Mental  Succession,  as  Special,—  Of  Reproduction  :—(A.)  Abstract  or 

Primary,— modes  of  the  laws  of  Repetition  and  Redintegration,  one  or  both ; — (B.) 
Concrete  or  Secondary, — modes  of  the  law  of  Preference. 


[References  omitted,  and  to  be  supplied  from  pp.  294,  386,  &c.] 


S  1. — General  Laws  of  Mental  Succession. 
A — As  not  of  Reproduction  proper. 

Human  Consciousness  being  realised, 
(see  Note  H,)  only  under  the  two  condi- 
tions of  contrast  and  continuity  in  time,  is 
necessarily  astricted  to  a  ceaseless  varia- 
tion of  state  ;  and  its  variations  (called 
likewise  more  or  less  adequately  mental 
modifications,  modes,  states,  movements, 
thoughts,  activities,  pnsnvities,  6fc.,)  are 
thus  successive,  and  uninterruptedly  suc- 
cessive. The  two  highest  laws  of  thought 
are,  therefore, 

i. — The  Iaw  of  Succession: — That 
we  are  only  conscious,  as  conscious  of  suc- 
cession ;  and 


ii. — The  Law  of  Vabiation  :—  That 
vfe  are  only  conscious  of  succession,  as 
conscious  of  successive  variation. 

But  these  successive  variations  do  not 
follow  on  each  other  in  a  row,  as  isolated 
phenomena,  related  only  as  before  and 
after  on  the  thread  of  time;  nor  is 
their  manifestation  determined  always 
by  causes,  external  to  the  series  itself, 
although  this  be  frequently  the  case.  On 
the  contrary,  the  train,  though  ever 
changing,  is  ever  continuous  ;  each  ante- 
cedent movement  running  into  each  con- 
sequent ;  and,  abstracting  from  the  inter- 
vention of  foreign  influences,  each  ante- 
cedent standing  to  each  consequent  as 
its  cause.     Thought  is  thus  evdved,  not 
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only  ill  a  chronological,  but  in  a  causal 
i-quence;  and  another  of  its  Laws  is, 
therefore, 

iii. — The  Law  of  Dbpkndemce  or  De- 
termined CowftEcuTioN  : — That  every 
consequent  modification  in  the  mental  train 
is  the  effect  of  that  immediately  antecedent. 

\r. —  Thoughts  are  dependent  on  each 
other,  only  as  they  stand  together  as  the 
relative  parts  of  the  same  common  whole. 
This  may  be  called  the  Law  of  Relati- 
vity or  Integration. 

But  this  whole  is  of  two  kinds.  It  is 
cither  an  objective  (necessary  and  essential) 
unity,  constituted  by,  and  intrinsic  to,  the 
thoughts  themselves ;  or  it  is  a  subjective 
(contingent  and  accidental)  unity,  extrin- 
sic to  themselves,  and  imposed  on  them 
by  the  mind — the  mind  in  general.  In 
the  former  case,  a  certain  thought  boiag 
given,  it  necessarily,  of,  and  along  with 
itself,  evolves  a  certain  one,  exclusive, 
other;  in  the  latter,  a  certain  thought 
being  given,  it  only  moves  the  mind, 
according  to  definite  subjective  laws,  to 
imss  on  to  this  or  that  of  a  certain  pin- 
rality  of  others.  In  the  one  instance, 
there  is  a  determination  to  an  individual 
consequent;  in  the  other,  only  a  determi- 
nation to  a  class  of  consequents,  the  pre- 
ference of  this  or  that  class,  of  this  or 
that  individual  under  it,  being  regulated 
by  circumstances,  external  to  the  nature 
of  the  antecedent  thought  itself.  The 
former  constitutes  what  may  be  called  the 
logical  or  objective  ;  the  latter,  what  may 
be  called  the  psychological  or  subjective 
train  of  thought. 

The  logical  consecution  is  shewn  in 
those  thoughts,  which,  though  denoted 
by  a  single  and  separate  expression,  im- 
^icitly  contain  a  second ;  which  second, 
the  process  of  thinking  explicates  but 
does  not  determine  to  succeed.  Such  are 
all  relatives.  The  conception  of  the  one 
term  of  a  relation  necessarily  implies  that 
of  the  other ;  it  being  of  the  very  nature 
of  a  relative,  to  be  thinkable,  only  through 
the  conjunct  thought  of  its  correlative. 
For  a  relation  is,  in  truth,  a  thought,  one 
and  indivisible ;  and  while  the  thinking  a 
relation,  necessarily  involves  the  thought 
of  its  two  terms,  so  is  it,  with  equal  neces- 
sity, itself  involved  in  the  thought  of 
either.  It  is  therefore  improper  to  say, 
that  the  thought  of  one  relative  follows, 
or  is  consequent  on,  the  thought  of  the 
other, — if  thereby  be  denoted  a  succes- 
sion in  time ;  since  the  thought  of  both 
i^i,  in  truth,  already  given  in  the  thought 
of  each.  Aristotle  expressly  says  of  re- 
latires,  that  they  are  things  which  exist 


together  (a^«)  in  the  mind.  It  is  conse- 
quently also  improper  to  say  of  such 
terms,  that  they  are  tissociated  or  mutu- 
ally sugi/estive.  Not  the  former,  for  this 
supposes  that  they  can  be  dissociated ; 
not  the  latter,  for  this  supposes  them  not 
to  be  given  as  necessary  reciprocals. 
Such  are  whole  and  parts,  means  and 
end,  cause  and  effect,  reason  and  conse- 
quent, substance  and  accident,  like  and 
unlike,  great  and  small,  parent  and  child, 
husband  and  wife,  &c.  &c- 

To  this  head,  I  may  simply  notice, 
though  I  cannot  now  explain,  are  to  be 
referred  those  compulsory  relatives,  im- 
posed upon  thought  by  that  great,  Sut  as 
yet  undeveloped,  law  of  our  intellectual 
being,  which  I  have  elsewhere  denomi- 
nated the  Law  of  the  Conditionsd  : — 
That  aU  positive  thought  lies  between  two 
extremes,  neither  of  which  we  can  conceive 
as  possible,  and  yet,  as  mutual  contradie^ 
tories,  the  one  or  the  other  we  must  recog- 
nise as  necessary.  From  this  impotence 
of  intellect,  we  are  unable  to  think  aught 
as  absolute.  Even  absolute  relativity  is 
unthinkable.  But  to  this  I  merely  allude, 
that  I  may  shew  to  what  head  such  com- 
pulsory connections  are  to  be  referred. 
See,  however,  p.  743,  n.  ♦,  p.  599n.*.  Logi- 
cal consecution  is  thus  governed  by  : — 

V. — The  Law  of  Intbirsio  or  Objec- 
tive Relativity  : — That  one  relative  term 
being  thought,  there  is  virtually  thought 
also  its  correlative. 

General  Laws  of  Mental  Succession, 

B — As  of  Reproduction  proper. 

The  other  kind  of  dependence,  the 
ptyschologiccU  consecution,  is  that  which 
subsists  between  two  thoughts,  the  one  of 
which  preceding,  entails  the  sequence  of 
the  other,  not  necessarily,  or  in  virtue  of 
its  own  intrinsic  relativity,  but  of  a  cer- 
tain extrinsic  relativity,  of  a  contingent 
imposition  and  indefinite  obtrusive  force- 
which  inclines  them,  though  perhaps  un- 
equally, to  call  each  other  into  conscious- 
ness, and  which,  when  not  counteracted 
by  a  stronger  influence,  inevitably  ope- 
rates its  end.  The  terms  (chronological) 
suggestion,  association,  succession,  are 
properly  applied  to  this  dependence 
alone ; — for  under  it,  exclusively,  have 
the  thoughts  a  before  and  after,  in  the 
order  of  time,  or  in  themselves  any  sepa- 
rate and  irrespective  existence.    Psycho- 


logical consecution  is  equivalent  to  Re- 
w  [I  may  parenthetically  ob- 
t  the  power  of  reproduction 


production- 
serve,  that 
(into  consciousness,)  suppoaet  a  powMr  of 
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retention  (out  of  consciouiinett.)  To  thb 
conservative  power  I  confine  exclusireljr 
the  term  Memory ;  with  this,  however, 
we  have  at  present  nothing  to  do.] 

There  are  three  tttbjectivs  unities,  whflet 
or  identities,  each  of  which  affords  a 
ground  of  chronological  succession,  and 
reciprocal  suggestion,  to  the  several 
thoughts  which  they  comprehend  in  one. 
In  other  words.  Reproduction  has  three 
iources. 

Thpse  are : — 1^-  the  unity  of  thoughts, 
differing  in  time  and  modification,  in  a 
co-identity  of  Scbject  ; — 2*»-  the  unity  of 
thoughts,  differing  in  time,  in  a  co-iden- 
tity  of  Modification  ; — 3<»-  the  unity  of 
thoughts,  differing  in  modificcUion,  in  a 
co-identity  of  Time. 

Of  these,  the/r^ affords  a  common  prin- 
ciple of  the  possibility  of  association,  or 
mutual  suggestion  for  all  our  mental  move- 
ments, however  different  in  their  character 
as  modifications,  however  remote  in  the 
times  of  their  occurrence ;  for  all,  even 
the  most  heterogeneous  and  most  distant, 
are  reproducible,  go- suggestible,  or  ctsso- 
ciable,  as,  and  only  as,  phicnomena  of  the 
same  unity  of  consciousness — affections 
of  the  same  indivisible  Ego.  There  thus 
further  emerges : — 

vi The   Law   of  Associabilitt   or 

Possible  Co-suooestion  : — All  thoughts 
of  the  same  mental  subject  are  associable, 
or  capable  of  suggesting  each  other. 

But  the  unity  of  subject,  the  funda- 
mental condition  of  the  associability  of 
thought  in  general,  affords  no  reason 
why  this  particular  thought  should,  de 
facto,  recall  or  suggest  that.  We  require, 
therefore,  besides  a  law  of  possible, 
a  law  or  laws  of  actual  refrroduction. 
Two  such  are  afforded  in  the  two  uther 
unities — those  of  Modification  and  of 
Time, 

And  now  let  us,  for  the  sake  of  subse- 
quent reference,  pause  a  moment  to  state 
the  following  symbolic  illustration  : — 
ABC 
A' 
A" 

Here  the  same  letter,  repeated  in  per- 
pendicular order,  is  intended  to  denote 
the  same  mental  mode,  brought  into  con- 
sciousness, represented,  at  different  times. 

Here  the  different  letters,  in  horizontal  j 
order,  are  suppos(*d  to  designate  the  par-  ' 
tial  thoughts  integrant  of  a  total  mental  \ 
state,  and  therefore  eo-existent,  or  im- 
mediat*'hj  consequent,  at  the  moment  of 
its  actual  realization.  i 

This  being  understoo<l,  we  proceed  i- — 

Of  tl.ese  two  unities  that  of  modifica^ 


tion  affords  the  gpround,  why,  for  example, 
an  object  determining  a  mental  modi&sa- 
tion  of  a  certain  complement  and  charac- 
;  ter,  to-day,  this  presentation  tends  to 
I  call  up  the  representation  of  the  same 
'  modification  determined  by  that  object, 
I  yesterday.  Or  suppose,  as  in  our  sym- 
bob,  the  three  As  to  typify  the  same 
thought,  determined  at  three  different 
times,  be  the  determining  movement  of  a 
presentation  or  a  representation.  On  the 
second  occasion.  A'  will  suggest  the  re- 
presentation of  A.  This,  it  will  not  be 
denied,  that  it  can  do ;  for,  on  the  possi- 
bility hereof,  depends  the  possibility  of 
simple  remembrance.  The  total  thought, 
after  this  suggestion,  will  be  A'  -f*  A ; 
and  on  the  third  occasion,  A"  may  sug- 
gest A'  and  A ;  both  on  this  principle, 
and  on  that  other  which  we  are  imme- 
diately to  consider,  of  co-identity  in  time. 
We  have  thus,  as  a  first  general  law  of 
actual  Reproduction,  Suggestion,  or  Asso- 
ciation : — 

vii. — The  Law  of  Repetition,  or  of 
Dibect  bemembbance  : — Thoughts  co- 
identical  in  modification,  hut  differing  in 
time,  tend  to  siiggest  each  other. 

The  law  which  I  here  call  that  of  Re- 
petition, seems  to  be  the  principle  of 
remembrance  referred  to  by  Aristotle, 
in  saying,  that  "  the  movements  [which 
and  by  which,  we  recoUectJ  are,  in  these 
cases,  sometimes  the  same,"  &c.  (See 
above,  p.  900  a.)  If  this  be  correct, 
Aristotle  has  here  again  made  a  step 
a- head  of  subsequent  philosophers ;  for, 
if  I  be  not  mistaken,  we  must  recur  to 
Repetition  as  an  ultimate  principle  of 
reproduction,  and  not  rest  satisfied,  as 
has  been  done,  with  that  ot  Redintegra- 
tion alone.    But  of  this  anon. 

The  unity  of  time  affords  the  ground, 
why  thoughts,  different  in  their  character 
as  mental  modes,  but  having  once  been 
proximately  coexistent,  (including  under 
coexistence  immediate  consecution,)  as 
the  parts  of  some  total  thought,  and  a 
totality  of  thought  is  determined  even  by 
a  unity  of  time  ;  do,  when  recalled  into 
consciousness,  tend  immediately  to  sug- 
gest each  other,  as  co-constituents  of  that 
former  whole,  and  mediately,  that  whole 
itself.  Thus,  let  (A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,)  be 
supposed  a  complement  of  such  concom- 
mitant  thoughts.  If  A  be  recalled  into 
consciousness,  A  will  tend  to  reawaken 
B,  B  to  reawaken  C,  and  so  on,  until 
the  whole  formerly  coexistent  series  has 
been  reinstated — or  the  mind  diverted  by 
some  stronger  movement,  on  some  other 
train.    We  have  thus  as  a  second  general 
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law  of  actual  Reproduction,  Snggestiou, 
or  Association, — 

viii. — The  Law  of  Rbdirtboratior,  of 
Indirect  rbmvmbbarcb,  or  of  Rbmiris- 
CENCB  : — Thoughts  once  eoidentieal  in 
ttme,  are,howetfer  different  at  mental  modee, 
again  euggettive  of  each  other,  and  that  in 
the  mutual  order  which  they  originally 
hdd. 

To  this  law  of  Redintegration  can  easily 
be  reduced  Aristotle's  second  and  third 
suggestiyes — '*  the  morements  [which  and 
by  which,  we  recollect,!  .  .  .  are  some- 
times   AT    THE    SAMB    T1MB,    sometimes 

PARTS  OF  THB  8AMB  WHOLB,      &C.       (See 

p.  900,  a.) 

Philosophers,  in  generalising  the  phie- 
nomena  of  reproduction,  hare,  if  our 
exception  of  Aristotle  be  not  admitted, 
of  these  two,  exclusively  regarded  the 
^w  of  Redintegration.  That  of  Repeti- 
tion was,  however,  equally  worthy  of 
their  consideration.  For  the  excitation 
of  the  same  by  the  same,  differing  in  time, 
is  not  less  marvellous,  than  the  excitation 
of  the  different  by  the  different,  identical 
in  time.  It  was  a  principle,  too,  equally 
indispensable,  to  explain  the  phsenomena. 
For  the  attempts  to  reduce  these  to  the 
law  of  Redintegration  alone  will  not  stand 
the  test  of  criticism ;  since  the  reproduc- 
tion of  thought  by  thought,  as  d^joined 
in  time,  cannot  be  referred  to  the  repro- 
duction of  thought  by  thought,  as  con- 
joined  in  time.  Accordingly,  we  shall 
find  in  coming  to  detail,  that  some  phss. 
nomena  are  saved  by  the  law  of  RepeUtion 
alone,  while  others  require  a  combination 
of  two  laws  of  Repetition  and  Redinte- 
gration. 

Movements  thus  suggest  and  are  sug- 
gested, in  proportion  to  the  strictness  of 
the  dependency  between  that  prior  and  this 
posterior.  But  such  general  relation  be- 
tween two  thoughts — and  on  which  are 
founded  the  two  Abstract  or  Primary 
laws  of  Repetition  and  Redintegration 
— is  frequently  crossed,  is  frequently 
superseded,  by  another,  and  that  a  par- 
ticular relation,  which  determines  the 
suggestion  of  a  movement  not  warranted 
by  any  dependence  on  its  antecedent. 
To  complete  the  general  laws  of  repro- 
duction, we  must  therefore  recognise  a 
Secondary  or  Concrete  principle — what 
may  be  styled,  (under  protest,  for  it  is 
hardly  deserving  of  the  title  Law)  : — 

ix The  Law  of    Prefbrence  : — 

Thoughti  are  euggeeted,  not  merely  by 
force  of  the  general  tubjective  relation 
mbmting  between  themselves,  they  are 
also  snggetted,  in  proportion  to  the  rela- 


tion of  interest  (from  whatever  source,) 
in  which  these  stand  to  the  individual 
mind, 

§  II — Special  Laws  of  Mental  Success 

sion.     Those  of  Reproduction, 
A. — Primary  J  modes  of  the  laws  of 
Repetition  and  Redintegration, 

The  first  special  law  under  this  head 
is — 

X. — The  Law  of  Similars  : —  Things-^ 
thovghts  resembling  each  other  {be  the  re- 
semblance simple  or  analogical)  are  mu- 
tually suggestive. 

From  Aristotle  downwards,  all  who 
have  written  on  Suggestion,  whether  in- 
tentional or  spontaneous,  have  recognis- 
ed the  association  of  simiUr  objects.  But 
whilst  all  have  thus  fairly  acknowledged 
the  effect ;  none,  I  think,  (if  Aristotle  be 
not  a  singular  exception,)  have  specu- 
lated aright  as  to  the  cause. 

In  general.  Similarity  has  oeen  lightly 
assumed,  lightly  laid  down,  as  one  of  the 
ultimate  principles  of  associations.  No- 
thing, however,  can  be  clearer  thanthat 
resembling  objects — resembling  mental 
modifications,  being,  to  tM,  in  their  resem- 
bling points,  identical ;  they  must,  on  the 
principle  of  Repetition,  call  up  each  other. 
This,  of  course,  refers  principally  to  sug- 
gestion  for  the  first  time.  Subsequently, 
Redintegration  co-operates  with  Repeti- 
tion; for  now,  the  resembling  objects 
have  formed,  together,  parts  of  the  same 
mental  whole;  and  are,  moreover,  associ- 
ated both  as  similar  and  as  contnuted. 

It  is,  however,  more  important  to  prove, 
that  the  law  of  Similarity  cannot  be  re- 
duced to  the  law  alone  of  Redintegra- 
tion. This  reduction  has  often  been  as- 
sumed ;  seldom  a  demonstration  of  it  pro- 
pounded. Discounting  Wolf,  who  can- 
not properly  be  adduced,  I  recollect  only 
four  philosophers  who  have  attempted 
such  probative  reduction.  As  two  of 
these,  however,  arc  only  repeaters  of  a 
third,  there  are  found,  in  reality,  among 
them,  only  two  independent  arguments; 
and  these,  though  both  aiming  at  the 
same  end,  endeavour  to  accomplish  it  on 
different  principles.  —  The  one  is  by 
Maass,  (followed  by  HofFbauer  and  Bi- 
unde ;)  the  other  by  Mr  James  Mill. 

Of  these,  the  former  is  as  follows  :— 
**  Similar  representations,*'  says  Maass, 
**  can  only  be  associated,  in  as  much  as 
they,  or  their  constituent  characters,  be- 
long to  the  same  total  representation; 
and  this,  withotit  exception,  is  the  case 
with  them.  The  two  representatioiis,  A 
3m 
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and  B  resemble  each  other,  in  so  &r  «s 
both  contain  the  common  character  6. 
If  then,  B,  to  which  belong  the  charac- 
ters  b  de,is  associated  with  A,  to  wliich 
bnlong  the  characters  6  a  e,  in  that  case 
a  e  are  associated  with  6  [B  ?],  and  these 
consequently,  taken  together, are  all  parts 
of  the  same  total  representation." — There 
seenM  to  be  here  so  egregious  a  petitio 
prmeijfni,  that  I  am  almost  doubtful  whe- 
then  1  correctly  apprehend  the  purport 
of  the  argument.— No  doubt, "  if  Bis  as- 
Mociattd  with  A,"  all  will  follow  as  stated. 
For  afier  one  representation  has,  in  vir- 
tue  of  their  mmilarity,  been  associated 
with,  and  has  suggested  another;  they 
become  associated  anew  as  parts  of  the 
total  representation  which  that  original 
suggestion  caused ;  and  may,  of  course, 
mbtequenUy  re.suggest  each  other,  sim- 
ply  on  the  principle  of  Redintegration, 
and  apart  from  their  similarity  alto- 
gether. But  the  question  here  to  be  an- 
swered is — **  How  do  the  similar  repre- 
sentations B  and  A  become  associated  or 
mutually  suggestire  ? — on  the  hypothesis, 
always,  that  they  have  not  been  previ- 
ously associated,  as  mentally  coexistent ; 
— and  the  reasoniug  violates  the  hypo- 
thesis. 

Mr  Maass  goes  on :— "  Further,  the 
Similarity  of  two  representations  could 
not,  in  itself,  be  any  reason  of  their  asso- 
ciation. For  Similarity  is  an  objective 
relation,  subsisting  between  them;  but 
from  this  there  follows  not  in  the  least 
their  subjective  inter-dependence  in  ima- 
gination." (Versuch,  &c.,  §  20.)— Here 
again,  I  can  hiurdly  think  that  I  understand 
aright.  Is  it  intended  to  be  said, — that 
.we  know,  or  can  know  aught  of  objec- 
tive Similarity  in  things,  except  through 
our  subjective  consciousness,  or  feeling, 
of  the  partial  sameness  of  certain  subjec- 
tive movements  determined  by  them  in 
us? — that  representations  are  in  them- 
selves aught  but  subjective  modifications, 
and  that  the  consciousness  or  feeling  of 
them,  and  their  identity  or  difiference,  are 
not  idso  purely  subjective  ? 

On  the  statements  of  Hofifbauer,  who 
manifestly,  and  of  Biundc,  who  professed- 
ly,  adopts  the  preceding  reasoning  from 
Maass,  it  is  unnecessary  to  make  any  ob- 
servation. They  arc  as  follows : — **  We 
call  things,"  says  the  former,  "  recipro- 
cally similar  when  certain  attributes  are 
common  to  them.  The  [common]  attri- 
bute which  is  found  in  one  of  these  must 
therefore  also  be  met  with  in  the  others. 
In  the  representation  of  the  object  A, 
which  resembles  another  object,  B,  there 


is  involved  the  representation  of  the  i 
mon  attribute,  found  also  in  B,  and  this 
is  likewise  contained  in  a  total  represent 
tation  along  with  B."  (Natorlehre,  &e^ 
Br.  23.)—**  Were  there,"  says  the  litter, 
''in  similar  (and  analogous)  represents^ 
tions  no  coexistence,  tlM  representations^ 
as  Maass  rightly  obKrves,  would  be  with, 
out  any  internal  bond  of  connection,  and 
no  conceivable  reason  could  be  any  longer 
assigned,  why  a  representation  should 
awaken  its  co-sinulars  and  not  rather 
any  other  representation.**  (Versnch* 
&c ,  §  70.) 

The  other  attempt  at  such  a  redaetiov 
is  by  the  late  Mr  Btfill,  in  his  ingenious 
"  Analysis  of  the  Phenomena  of  the  Hu- 
man Mind ;"  who  thus,  after  Hobbes  and 
Hartley,  enounces  what  I  have  called  the 
law  of  Redintegration  as  the  general  law 
of  association,  vrith  its  causes :  '^  Our  ideas 
spring  up  or  exist,  in  the  ordrr  in  which 
the  tentatione  existed,  of  m-hich  they  are 
the  copies."  He  adds :— "  The  causes  of 
strength  in  association  seem  all  to  be 
resolvable  into  two ;  the  vividnees  of  the 
associated  feelings  and  the  frequency  of 
the  association."  (i.  pp.  56,  61.)  Again, 
treating  of  Hume's  principles  of  associa- 
tion, he  thus  endeavours  to  recall  that  of 
ResembUnce  to  these  causes: — **  I  believe 
it  will  be  found  that  we  are  accustomed 
to  see  like  things  together.  When  we  see 
a  tree,  we  generally  see  more  trees  than 
one ;  when  we  see  an  ox,  we  generally  aee 
more  oxen  than  one ;  a  sheep,  more  sheep 
than  one;  a  man,  more  men  than  one. 
From  this  observation,  I  think,  we  may 
refer  resemblance  to  the  law  of  frequency, 
of  which  it  seems  to  form  only  a  parti- 
cular case."  (i.  p.  79.) — I  confess  my- 
self unable  to  perceive  the  cogency  of 
this  reasoning, — if  I  rightly  apprehend 
its  tenor.  Admitting,  **  that  we  are  ac- 
customed to  sec  like  things  together," 
(though  are  we  not  far  more  accustomed 
to  things  unlike  together  ?)  ;  the  follow- 
ing objections  occur  to  this,  as  a  ground 
on  which  to  reduce  the  principle  of  simi* 
larity  exclusively  to  the  principle  of  ac- 
customed mental  concomitance. 

1«>*  It  could  only  enable  us  to  explain 
the  mutual  rcargestinn  of  those  things 
which  have  actually  been  seen  together. 
But  there  are  innumerable  cases  of  simi- 
lars suggesting  similars,  in  which  the 
objects  having  never  previously  been  wit- 
nessed in  conjunction,  nor  even  mentally 
compared  together,  the  fact  of  their  asso- 
ciation cannot  be  thus  accounted  for. 

2^-  Even  in  relation  to  things  usually 
seen  together,  the  pervading  Similarity 
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[will  not]  serve  as  a  principle  for  their 
reciprocal  siiggestion.  The  sheep,  or  ox, 
or  man  A  does  not  suggest  the  sheep,  or 
ox,  or  man  B,  on  the  score  of  any  generic 
similarity.  For  such  suggestion,  this 
generic  similarity  is  as  zero.  It  is  only 
similarity  in  the  midst  of  difference  that 
associates ;  and  instead  of  being  in  pro- 
portion to  the  frequency,  it  is  strong  ex- 
actly in  proportion  to  the  rarity,  of  its 
occurrence.* 

3^  The  association  of  similarity  is  com- 
paratively strong;  that  of  coexistence 
comparatively  weak.  The  latter  cannot, 
therefore,  afford  the  reason  of  the  former. 

4'',  Many  of  the  very  strongest  sugges- 
tions by  resemblance  are  of,  and  by,  ob- 
jects which  have  never  before  been  men- 
tally coexistent. 

The  Law  of  AjTALOOY.t 

•        ••••• 

The  Law  of  AFFDOTY.f 

xi. — The  Law  of  CoNTRAST.t 


*  Thia  aii^uinent  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
remark  of  Home  (Treat,  of  Hum.  Nat  B.  L  P. 
1.  8.  6), — 'Though  resemblance  be  necessary  to 
all  philosophical  relation,  it  does  not  follow  that 
it  always  produces  a  connexion  or  association  of 
ideas.  When  a  quality  becomes  very  general, 
and  is  common  to  a  great  many  individuals,  it 
leads  not  the  mind  directly  to  any  one  of  them, 
but,  by  presenting  at  once  too  great  a  choice, 
does  thereby  prevent  the  imagination  fh>m  fixing 
on  any  single  otjject.'— Ed. 

t  Of  these  laws  the  titles  only  have  been  found 
among  the  Author's  papers :  the  further  account 
of  them,  if  ever  written,  has  been  lost  It  is 
probeble,  however,  that  the  Author  finally  in- 
tended to  include  them  under  the  Law  of  Simi- 
lars ;  for  which  reason  they  have  not  been  num- 
bered as  xl.  and  xii.— Ed. 

t  The  following  historical  notices  concerning 
the  Law  of  Contrast  are  extracted  trom  the 
author's  Common-Place  fiook.  The  views  of 
Stiedenroth  have  been  mainly  followed  in  the 
ftagmentary  remarks  printed  in  the  text — Ed. 

The  Law  of  Contrast  has  been  reduced — 

1.  To  Frequency,  or  Frequency  and  Vividness, 
\iy  Mr  James  MilL  [Analysis,  &c  i.  p.  80.  '  A 
dwarf  suggests  the  idea  of  a  g^ant  How?  Wo 
call  a  dwarf  a  dwarf,  because  he  departs  fh>m  a 
certain  standard.  We  call  a  giant  a  giant  because 
he  departs  from  the  same  standard.  Tliis  is  a 
case,  therefore,  of  resemblance— that  is,  of  fre- 
quency. Pain  is  said  to  make  us  think  of  plea- 
sure ;  and  thia  is  considered  a  case  of  association 
by  contrast  There  is  no  doubt  that  pain  makes 
us  think  of  relief  from  it ;  because  they  have  been 
conjoined,  and  the  great  vividness  of  the  sensa- 
tions makes  the  association  strong.  Relief  from 
pain  is  a  species  of  pleasure ;  and  one  pleasure 
leads  to  think  of  another,  from  the  resemblance. 
This  is  a  compound  case,  therefore,  of  vividness 


1**,  All  contrast  is  of  things  contained 
under  a  common  notion.  Qualities  are 
contrasted  only  as  they  are  similar.  A 
good  horse  and  a  bad  syllogism  have  no 
contrast  Virtue  and  vice  agree  as  moral 
attributes ;  great  and  little  agree  as  quan- 
titiesy  and  as  extraordinary  deflections 
from  ordinary  quantity.  Even  existence 
and  non-existence  are  not  opposed  ns  of 
different  genera,  but  only  as  species  of 


and  fi^uency.  All  other  cases  of  contrast,  I  be- 
lieve, may  be  expounded  in  a  similar  manner.'] 

2.  To  Resemblance  under  a  higher  notion,  by 
Stiedenroth.  [Psychologie,  p.  93.  <  Doch  ist  ea 
inerkwuerdig,  dass  die  Erinnerung  mehr  von  der 
widrigen  Seite  des  Contrastes  nach  der  entgegen* 
gesetzten  geht  als  umgekehrt,  obgleich  auch  die* 
ser  Gang  sich  allerdings  flndet.  Wie  wird  sieh 
diese  gauze  Erscheinung  init  der  Aehnlichkeit 
vergleichen?  Tor  alien  Dingnn  darf  niolit  ver- 
gessen  werden,  dass  ea  keinen  Contrast  giebt, 
ausgenommen  unter  demselben  hoehereu  Begrift 
Eine  reiche  Gcgend  und  Geistesarmuth  bfldeh  an 
und  fuer  sich  keinen  Contrast.  Die  contrast!- 
renden  Vorstellungen  sind  also  immer  theilweise 
einerlei ;  sie  sind  Gegensaetze  unter  demselben 
hoeheren  B^ritt,  und  zwar  Gegensaetze,  die, 
wenn  gleich  concrot,  dennoch  durch  Contradic- 
tion schlechihin  gedacht  werden.  Nun  ist  der 
Begriff  und  seine  Vemeinung  zuglcich,  und  dieses 
Verhaeltniss  wurde  daher  frueher  zu  den  naech- 
sten  psychologisch  aehnliohen  gezaehlt.  Wird 
daher  ein  B^riff  vorausgesetst,  so  involvirt  eine 
besondere  Fassung  unter  ihm  sugleich  mit  dem 
Hauptbegriff  in  dieser  Fassung,  d.  h.  mit  dem 
Begriff,  der  die  Fassung  des  Besonderen  vorsugs- 
weise  bestimmt,  den  Gegensatz.  Daher  wird 
begreiflich  seyn,  wie  Contraste  an  einander  erin- 
nem  koennen,  und  wie  sich  dieses  Verhaeltniss 
der  Aehnlichkeit  keineswegs  entzieht']  So 
Alexander  Aphrodisiensis  (in  Top.  i  18)  makes 
contrariety  equivalent  to  similarity,  inasmuch  as 
contr^es,  Ssc^  have  common  attributes. 

8.  To  a  mixture  of  Causation  and  Resemblance, 
by  Hume.  [Essay  on  the  Association  of  Idea3. 
'  Contrast  or  contrariety  is  also  a  connection 
among  ideas ;  but  it  may,  perhaps,  be  considered 
as  a  mixture  of  Causation  and  Resemblance. 
When  two  objects  are  contrary,  the  one  destroys 
the  other— that  is,  J^r]  the  cause  of  its  annihila- 
tion, and  the  idea  of  the  annihilation  of  an  object 
implies  the  idea  of  its  former  existence.'] 

4.  To  Simultaneity  and  Interest  of  Understand- 
ing or  Feeling,  by  Schulze.  [Anthropologie,  1 72, 
p.  166,  Sd.  ed.  1926.  '  Die  Folge  der  Bilder  in  der 
Einbildungskraft  nach  dem  so  genannten  Gesetzo 
des  Contrastes  ist,  in  den  moisten  Faellen,  eine 
durch  den  Einfluss  des  forschenden  Verstandet 
Oder  des  Hanges  des  Hersens  su  gewissen  Go- 
fuehlen  auf  Jene  Folge  nach  dem  Gesetze  der 
Gleichzeitigkeit  bestimmte  Terbindung.  Sie 
entateht  naemlich  hauptsaechlich  dadurch,  dass 
man  Dinga  vermittelst  der  Yergleichung  mit 
ihrem  Gegentheile  aufzuklaeren,  von  nnangeneh- 
men  Geftiehlen  aber  durch  die  Vorstcllung  erhei- 
texnder  Gegenstaenda  sich  an  befMen  iucht*] 
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ezisienco — positiyo  existence  and  nega- 
tiye  ezifltence.  Conspeoiea  thus  (as  wolf 
and  dog)  may  be  associated  either  as 
similars  or  as  contraries  —  similars  as 
opposed  to  animals  of  other  genera— con- 
traries, as  opposed  to  each  other.  ^Ck)n- 
tzariee  are]  thus  united  under  a  higher 
notion. 

But  2"*,  Affirmation  of  any  quality  in- 
voWes  the  negation  of  its  contradictory— 
the  affirmation  of  goodness  is  virtually  the 
negation  of  badness ;  and  many  terms  for 
the  contradictory  qualities  are  only  nega- 
tions and  affirmations — just,  unjust  — 
finite,  infinite — partial,  impartial.  Hence 
logical  contradictory  opposition  is  even  a 
stronger  association  than  logical  contrari- 
ety, because  only  between  two. 

8^  Contrast  is  a  relation — ^the  know- 
ledge of  contraries  is  one.  So  in  passive 
feeling — pain — pleasure. 

4"*,  Consciousness  is  only  of  the  distin- 
guishabla  Ergo^  contrast  most  clearly 
distinguished  must  heighten  conscious- 
ness. 

N.R— Consciousness  is  activity  of  mind 
rising  above  a  certain  degree  or  mtennon. 
Where  it  is  dissipated— divided — falling 
under  this  degree,  there  is  uncontcioumeM, 
Unconsciousness  is  not  equal  to  inactivity 
of  mind,  but  to  [that  which  is  below]  this 
degree  of  activity. 

[xii.  The  Law  of  Coadjacency.J 

Cause  and  Effbct— Whole  and  Parts — 
Substance  and  Attribute — Sign  and  Sig- 
nified.* 

'R— Secondary  :  modes  of  the  Law  of 

Preference, 
Under  the  laws  of  possibility,  one 
thought  being  associated  with  a  plurality, 
and  each  of  that  plurality  being  therefore 
suggestible,  it  suggests  one  in  preference 
to  another,  according  to  two  laws. 

1°,  By  relation  to  itself,  the  one  most 
strictly  associated  with  itself. 

2",  By  relation  to  the  mind,  the  thought 
most  easily  suggestible. 

That  there  must  be  two  laws  is  shown. 


because  two  associated  thoughts  do  not 
suggest  each  other  with  equal  force.  B 
may  be  very  strongly  associated  with  A, 
but  A  very  slightly  associated  with  B. 
This  twofold,  1"  in  order  of  time^  2*  in 
order  of  interest. 

[Under  the  first  head,  that  of  suggestion 
by  relation  to  the  thought  suggesting, 
may  be  stated  the  following  qwdal 
laws: — 

xiii.— The  Law  of  Immediaot.] 

Of  two  thoughU,  if  the  one  be  immedi- 
ately,  the  other  mediately  connected  [with 
a  third\t  the  first  will  be  tugge&ted  \iy  the 
third  in  preference  to  the  seamdl. 

[xiv.— The  Law  of  Homoobnutt.] 

A  thought  will  suggett  another  of  the 
same  order  [in  preference  to  one  of  a  aiffer' 
ent  order]. 

Thus,  a  smell  will  suggest  a  smell,  a 
sight  a  sight,  an  imagination  an  imagina- 
tion [in  preference  to  a  thought  of  a  dif- 
ferent classl* 

[Under  tne  second  head,  that  of  sug- 
gestion by  relation  to  the  mind,  may  be 
stated  as  a  special  law. 

XV. — The  Law  of  Facility.] 

A  thought  easier  to  suggest  will  be  roused 
in  preference  to  a  more  difficult  one. 

The  easior  are — 

a. — Those  more  clearly,  strongly  im- 
pressed, than  the  reverse.f  [Such  are 
ideas]  more  uiidistractedly,  attentively, 
[received] ;  in  youth,  in  the  morning ; 
[assisted  by]  novelty,  wonder,  passion, 
&c.  [See  above,  p.  896,  n.  *]  Hence, 
also,  sights  are  more  easily  suggested  than 
smells,  imaginations  than  thoughts,  Act 

b. — Those  more  recent,  than  older 
(csoteriB  paribus).§ 

c. — Those  more  frequently  repeated 
(ca^teris  paribus).  |) 

d. — Those  whicli  stand  more  isolated 
from  foreign  and  thwarting  thoughts.il 

e. — Those  which  are  more  connected  with 
homogeneous  and  assisting  thoughts.** 

f. — Those  more  interesting  to  (1.)  na- 


•  FVom  p.  899,  n.*,  it  Beems  probable  that  the 
Author  intended  to  inehiUo  theiio  relations,  the 
titles  of  which  are  given  in  his  papen,  under 
tlio  gentiral  head  of  Coadjacency.  Thla  law  has 
accordingly  been  supplied.  In  reference  to  this 
clAMsiflcAtion,  it  should  be  observed  that,  though 
Cause  and  Effect,  Whole  and  Parts,  Ac,  when 
considered  generally  as  relative  notions,  fall  under 
the  Law  of  Relativity  or  Integration  (see  above, 
p.  911),  yet  when  considered  specially  as  regards 
the  suggestion  of  this  particular  efDsct  by  this 
particular  cause,  Ac.,  they  are  instances  of  asso- 
ctetion  proper,  and  may  be  fitly  considered  in 
this  place.    See  p.  900,  n,  t—Ba 


•  Fries,  Ncue  Kritik  (1807X  p.  110.  Schmid, 
Metaphysilc  dcr  innoren  Natur,  p.  243. 

t  Ueberwasser,  [Anwelsungen  rum  regelmaessl- 
gen  Rtudium  der  Empirischen  Psychologle,  1787], 
p.  122.  Cf.  Biunde,  Emplr.  PsychoL  i.  p.  828 ; 
Baurogarten,  Hetaph.,  {  422. 

t  Fracastorius,  f.  123  D.  [Turrius,  sive  de  In- 
tellcctione,  Fracastorii  Opera,  Yenet  1684.— Ed.] 

I  Ueberwasser,  p.  12r>.  Ct  Biunde,  p.  880. 
Baumgarten,  1 422. 

II  Ueberwasser,  p.  126.  Brown.  Lecture  zzxvlL 
p.  236,  ed.  18Sa    Cf.  Biunde,  p.  331. 

%  Ueberwasser,  p.  130.     Cf.  Biunde,  p.  884. 
*^  Ueberwasser,  p.  132.     Cf.  Blonde,  p.  88ft. 
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tural  cognitive  powers,  talents;  (2.)  ac- 
quired habits  of  cognition,  studies ;  (3.) 
temporary  line  of  occupation. 

g. — Those  more  in  harmony  with  afifec- 
tiTO  dispositions,  (1.)  natural;  (2.)  habi- 
tual ;  (3.)  temporary. 

•  *  «  •  • 

[The  above  fragments  are  all  that  the 


Editor  has  been  able  to  put  together  firom 
the  papers  apparently  intended  for  the 
completion  of  Note  D.  *  *  *  Another  ex- 
position of  the  Author's  views  on  Asso- 
ciation,  more  finished  in  writing,  though 
less  developed  in  thought,  will  be  found 
in  the  Lectures  on  Metaphysics,  Lect. 
xxxi.  xxxii — Eix] 


NOTE    E. 


ON   THE  CORRELATIVE  APPREHENSIONS 

OF  COLOUR, 

AND   OF  EXTENSION   AND  FIGURE. 


§    L — On  the  Correlation  of  Colour  with  Extension  and  Figwrt  in  viwai  Perception 
and  ImaginaJtitm. 

§  IL — On  the  Philosophy  of  the  Point,  the  Line,  and  the  Surface :  in  illtutration  of 
the  reality f  nature,  and  visual  perception  of  hreadthUta  lines. 


[References.— From  Inq.  145  a  b ;  firom  Supplementary  Dissertations,  Sii  a,  859  a, 
860  b,  885  a,  ot  alibi] 


§  l.—  On  the  Correlation  of  Colour  with 
Extension  and  Figure  in  visuai  Per- 
ception and  Imagination. 

There  may  be  here  mooted  four  ques- 
tions, in  reference  to  both  cognitions.  In 
reference  to  the  former,  we  may  ask.  Can 
there  be  uen — 

1%  Extension  without  colour  f 
2",  Figure  without  colour  1 
8°,  Colour  without  extension  1 
4t*,  Colour  without  figure  1 
The  same  questions,  if  the  response  be 
flflgatiYe  in  regard  to  vision,  may  be  fur- 


ther asked  in  r^ard  to  imagination ;  but 
if  the  answer  be  affirmative  in  the  former 
case,  multo  magis  must  it  be  affirmative 
in  the  latter. 

The  first  question  {Can  we  see,  can  we 
imagine,  Extension  apart  from  Colour  J) 
must,  I  think,  be  at  once  negatived  in  re- 
ference to  both.  For  there  is  no  actual, 
no  conceivable,  object  of  vision  which  is 
not  coloured.  Which  is  thus  demon- 
strated:— Physically  speaking.  Colour  is 
coextensive  with  Light.  As  a  genua  con- 
taining under  it,  as  species,  the  various 
modifications   of   light,   it    excludes,  of 
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eoonc^  the  priTBiua  o£  lic^  TW  biack 
or  6aA  u  u<A  ihenixiFt,  p hjinaZj  coo- 
■deved,  a  coloar.  Box  jii^dL«*«$i«^> 
speaking,  u  ve  are  at  pteMsn:,  az>i  in 
common  language,  tbia  i*  no?  iLe  caae. 
For  co/oncr  i«  c£«d  ai  a  vocd  equrvalcnt 
with  linki.'  /f  j;<.  asni  as  a  2»cu  lor,  F«r- 
kapa,  more  pcopenj  aa  an  equivocal  ienn> 
eontains  under  it  eTerr  mode  of  oar  Tuoal 
organism,  vketLer  one  of  cxestemeni  va 
positive  affection  or  eoloor,  a*  the  while. 
Une,  red.  jellov,  kc},  or  one  of  non- 
ezdtement  \u.  negative  affection  or  coloar, 
as  the  black  or  dark*.  In  this  rirlauon, 
ooloor  thos  comprised  two  oontzadictorr 
or  repr.gnant  opposilea.  Bat  if  co,  every 
visible  object  most  be  seen,  evoy  risible 
object  mo-^t  be  iznagined,  with  the  attri- 
bate  of  ooloor ;  for  on  the  laws  of  contra- 
diction and  excloded  middle,  of  two  re- 
pugnant predicates,  the  one  or  the  other 
most  be  affirmed  of  eterj  object  of 
thought  The  same  holds  true  of  the 
other  Eenae&  But  in  these,  there  being 
no  generic  or  equivocal  term,  as  in  viaion, 
eomprising  both  their  excitements  and 
non-excitementa— both  their  positive  and 
negative  states — ^there  is  no  ambiguity 
which  stands  in  need  of  explanation. 
The  terms  mhotoms,  w/wf,  odcrmis^  tactile, 
ACf  denote  only  the  positive,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  privative,  alternative;  but  had 
we  words  to  denote  at  once  the  sonorous 
and  noiseless,  the  sapid  and  tasteless,  kc^ 
these  words  we  could  apply,  these  words 
(if  we  thought  thoroughly)  we  could  not 
bat  apply,  as  predicates  to  every  sensible 
object,  precisely  as  at  present  we  must  (on 
the  same  hypothesU)  attribute  to  every 
such  object  one  or  other  of  the  contradic- 
tory epithets  they  would  contain.  \Miy 
this  difference  should  have  arisen  between 
the  nomenclature  of  the  objects  and  affec- 
tions of  virion,  and  of  the  other  lienses,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  discover. 

This  ij4  the  simple  solution  of  a  diffi- 
culty which  has  perplexed  so  many  philo- 
sophers, and  of  the  objection  which  has 
so  often  been  triumphantly  advanced  to 
the  quality  of  necessity  as  the  ground  and 
index  of  our  native  notions,  in  contradis- 
tinction from  our  acquired.  If  Space  and 
Time  (it  has  been  said)  are  to  be  held  as 
a  yriori  concepts,  bccauiio  wo  are  unable 
not  to  think  them,  Colour,  on  the  same 
criterion,  must  be  held  as  also  a  priori , 
because  we  are  equally  unable  to  imagine 
the  extended  in  s]:>ace,  or  even  Bjmce  itaclf, 
as  uncolourod.     Hut  to  return.  I 

This  doctrine  is  no  novelty  of  mine.  ' 
It  was  hold  by  Aristotle ;  who,  while  he  ' 
recognises  colour  as  the  proper  sensible 
of  vision,  maintains  also  "  that  colour  and  i 


kixDde  lextcDBOB)  atwmjs  j 

vcLcr."  vDe  Anima,  L.  iii  c  1,  f  5 
[Xl-:  IieScniact  SeasOi,  c  1, §  9  ;  c:  3, 
H  6.  S,  1-L \  It  wM,  howmr,moi«  ezpli- 
exly  caoonoed  by  the  Aristoidie  llie- 
mktrss.  axavu:  others,  in  the  ioOomia^ 
^  of  his  Pkn|>kiase  on  the  Postetior 


Aaa^ytacs :  *  It  is  impnerihle  to  find 
!»»:£«.  or  to  realise  in  thought,  a  Boifsoe 
d<stitote  of  ooloor."  (Open,  cd.  Aid.,  1 
75  h.  *  HcDce  it  was  that,  as  noticed  by 
Aristotle,  **the  Pythagoreans  called  the 
J^T^iff  of  bodies  by  the  name  of  CUoiir  » 
(De  Scnsa  cc  Senali,  c  3) ;  a  staUmuut 
re^eiaed  by  the  Pseado-inatardi,  who 
sayss.  that  ther  called  Otlcmr  by  the  name 
oiSurfjtt.  «be  Pbc  Philoa.  L.  L  cl5.) 
Both  statements,  however,  may  be  right ; 
for  it  is  probable  that  the  terms  {hn- 
f^wta,  -xfiotdj  were  used  indifferently;  and 
the  former,  be  it  remarked,  the  common 
Greek  term  for  sarface,  itself  denotea  a 
surface  only  by  relation  to  the  apprehen- 
aion  of  sight. 

Mr  Feam  has  exaggerated  this  troth  in- 
to an  error,  in  asserting  unconditionally 
that  *'we  tJkimk  i»  co^rt.**  He  is  also 
mistaken  in  sapposing  that  the  Cut,  as 
limited  to  the  imagination  of  extended 
objects,  had  been  first  noticed  by  himself; 
though  I  am  tu  from  doubting  the  per- 
sonal originality  of  this  perrerse,  but  acate, 
psychologist.  (First  Lima,  and  Mamuai 
of  Mind ^  passim.)  * 

As  for  Reid  (Inq.  145  b),  in  holding; 
under  the  second  question,  that  the  visual 
perception  of  Figure  is  not  necessarily 
dependent  upon  a  sensation  of  CoUmr,  he 
must,  a  majore,  maintain  the  same^  under 
this,  of  the  visual  perception  of  Extensiom, 

The  second  question  {Can  we  tee  Figure 
apart  from  Colour  f)  is  affirmed  by  Reid 
(Lc.)  ;  and  on  valid  groimds  denied  by 
Stewart,  in  the  passage  from  his  Disserta- 
tion, quoted  in  the  relative  footnote,t 
although  it  be  impossible  to  reconcile 
this  with  hid  other  and  earlier  statements^ 
to  which  I  shall  immediately  refer.  This 
second  question,  however,  receives  its 
solution  in  that  of  the  two  last,  to  which 
I,  therefore,  proceed 


*  The  following  authorities,  who  maintain 
that  we  cannot  imagine  extension  withont  coloiu; 
are  added  from  the  Author's  Common -Place 
BiXkk.  Berkeley^  Theor>'  of  Vision,  {  130  ;  Princ. 
of  Hum.  Knowledge,  P.  i.  1 10  ;—Huvm,  Treat, 
of  Hum.  Nat.,  B.  i.  P.  iL  s.  Zi-^D'AUmhert, 
Disc,  Prtl.,  Melange.i,  &o.,  t.  1.  p.  30;— rowr- 
tualy  Die  Sinne  dcs  Menschen  (Muenster,  1827X 
p.  23;— /Ir/ycr  CoHardt  Jouffroy's  Reid,  1  ilL  p^ 
427.— Ed. 
t  See  p.  144,  n.  f.— Ed. 
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The  third  question  {Can  we  tie  Colour 
apart  from  Extension?)  and  the  fourth 
{Can  we  tee  Colour  apart  from  Figure  t)  are 
to  be  taken  together,  as  the  answer  to 
either  involves  the  answer  to  both.  It  is 
likewise  evident,  that  to  answer  these 
two  questions  in  regard  to  sense,  we  must 
answer  them  in  regard  to  imagination ; — 
for  as  a  colour  can  or  cannot  be  imagined 
visible  apart  from  extension  and  figure,  it 
can  or  cannot  be  visible,  in  reality,  apart 
from  these. 

These  questions  have,  by  philosophers 
in  general,  either  not  been  proposed  at 
all,  or  peremptorily  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive. The  doctrine  of  Aristotle  seems  to 
have  been  that  silently  recognised  by 
philosophers.  Not  only  has  the  percep- 
tion or  imagination  of  extension  and 
figure  been  supposed  to  imply  that  of 
colour,  the  perception  or  the  imagination 
of  colour  has  been  equally  supposed  to 
imply  that  of  extension  and  figure.  By  a 
small  number  of  philosophers  they  have, 
however,  been  mooted  ;  and  by  a  still 
smaller,  decided  in  the  affirmative. 

Of  these  lost,  the  first  I  am  aware  of  is 
Condillac,  in  his  work  On  the  Origin  of 
Human  Knowledge ;  but  in  his  later  writ- 
ings he  apparently  abandons  the  paradox 
which  he  had  originally  maintained.* 

The  next  is  I&id  (I.  a) ;  but,  in  like 
manner,  the  doctrine  advanced  in  his  In- 
quiry is  silently  withdrawn  in  his  Essays. 
It  is  certain  that  he  did  not  borrow  this 
opinion  from  Condillac,  with  whose  works 
he  seems  never  to  have  been  acquainted  ; 
but  it  is  not,  I  think,  impossible  that  it 
may  have  been  suggested  to  him  by  a 
passage  in  Berkeley's  New  Theory  of  Vi- 
fion,  §  cxxx. 

In  this  opinion  Reid  is  followed  by  Mr 
Stewart;  but,  also,  only  in  his  writings 
previous  to  the  Dissertation,  in  which  it 
is  manifestly,  though  not  professedly,  sur- 
rendered. In  theso  works  this  philoso- 
pher admits  the  fact,  as  a  constant,  though 


•  It  is  in  his  later  work,  the  TralU  da  Sen- 
tations  (part  i.  ch.  xl ;  part  11  ch.  iv.  v.),  that 
Condillac  maintains  the  opinion  mentioned  in 
the  text ;  and  it  is  against  this  work  that  the 
arguments  of  Daube,  mentioned  below,  are  di- 
rected. In  his  earlier  work,  the  Origine  dt$ 
Connoisgancct  Humaints,  Condillac  maintained 
the  opposite  opinion,  that  the  idea  of  colour  ne- 
cessarily involves  that  of  extension.  (Part  L  sect. 
6.)  In  his  later  view,  Condillac  has  been  anti- 
cipated by  Berkeley,  against  whom  the  arguments 
in  his  earlier  work  are  directed.  Compare  Lec- 
tures on  MetapJtytics,  voL  iL  p.  160,  and  the  edi. 
tor's  note,  p.  161,  in  which  Condillac's  view  is 
ftirther  explained.— Ed. 


contingent,  experience, — ^that  we  never  do 
actually  perceive  colour  apart  from  exten- 
sion ;  and  on  this  ground  he  endeavours 
in  various  passages  to  account  by  associa- 
tion for  our  inability  to  imagine  colour 
apart  from  extension.  To  quote  one : — 
*'  I  formerly  had  occasion  to  mention 
several  instances  of  very  intimate  associa- 
tions formed  between  two  ideas  which 
have  no  necessary  connexion  with,  each 
other.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  is, 
that  which  exists  in  every  person's  mind 
between  the  notions  of  colour  and  exten^ 
sion.  The  former  of  these  words  expresses, 
at  least  in  the  sense  i\\  which  we  commonly 
employ  it,  a  sensation  in  the  mind ;  the 
latter  denotes  a  quality  of  an  external  ob- 
ject ;  so  that  there  is,  in  &ct,  no  more 
connexion  between  the  two  notions  than 
between  those  of  paiu  and  of  solidity. 
And  yet,  in  consequence  of  our  always 
perceiving  extension  at  the  same  time  at 
which  the  sensation  of  colour  is  excited  in 
the  mind,  we  find  it  impossible  to  think 
of  that  sensation,  without  conceiving  ex- 
tension along  with  it"  (Elem.,  i  849.* 
Compare  also  pp.  73,  74,  575-579,  octavo 
edition ;  Essays,  pp.  100,  563,  564^  quarto 
edition.t) 

The  view  which  Reid  and  Stewart  thus 
originally  countenanced  was  adopted,  and, 
according  to  his  wont,  without  acknow- 
ledgment, by  Brown,  who  has  attempted 
an  elaborate,  but  unsuccessful,  argument 
in  its  favour.  (Lect.  xxix.)  It  has  like- 
wise found  favour  with  other  psycholo- 
gists of  this  country,  among  whom  I  have 
to  mention  a  philosopher  of  great  acute- 
ness,  Mr  James  Mill,  in  his  Analysis  of 
the  Human  Mind  (vol.  L  pp.  72,  265),  and 
Dr  John  Toung,  in  his  Lectures  on  intel- 
lectual Philosophy  (p.  121  sq.). 

This  paradox  appears  to  me  untenable. 
We  are  conscious  of  the  afifection  of  colour 
either  as  one  colour,  or  as  a  plurality  of 
colours.  On  the  former  alternative,  one 
homogeneous  colour  occupies  the  whole 
field  of  vision ;  on  the  latter,  this  field  is 
divided  among  several. 

To  take  the  second  first :  the  very 
statement  of  the  supposition  implies  a 
negation  of  the  paradox. 

For,  in  the  first  place,  we  are  only  aware 
of  the  coexistence  of  a  plurality  of  col. 
ours  in  being  aware  of  them  as  exterior 
to  each  other ;  but  such  reciprocal  exte- 
riority supposes  a  relation  between  them 
of  extension. 


•  Collected  Works,  voL  11.  p.  305.— Bd. 
t  CoUected  Works,  voL  ii.  pp.  08,  466497; 
vol  V.  pp.  119,  431,  485. -Ea 
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Bat,  in  the  second  place,  the  several 
colours  themflelves  are  necessarily  appre- 
hended as  extended.  For  they  limit  each 
other ;  this  limitation  constitutes  a  line ; 
and  this  line,  if  it  return  upon  itself,  con- 
stitutes a  figure.  But  a  line  and  a  figure 
are  both  extensions ;  and  that  which  con- 
stitutes a  line  or  figure  must  itself  be  ex- 
tended. This  simple  refutation  of  the 
paradox  in  question  is  not  new.  I  find  it 
m  D'Alembert,  who  had  probably  Condil- 
lac's  earlier  doctrine  in  lua  eye ;  and  it  is 
marvellous  how  it  should  have  escaped,  in 
particular,  the  notice  of  Mr  Stewart,  by 
whom  D'Alembert's  philosophical  writings 
were  held  in  the  highest  esteem.  **  La 
vision  seule  nous  donne  I'id^  de  la  couleur 
des  objects.  Suppotons  maintenant  det 
parties  de  retpace,  difftremment  coloria,  ft 
expotlea  a  not  yeux  ;  la  differtnce  det  coul- 
evn  nou8  /era  remai'quer  nicesMirement 
la  hornet  ou  limitet  qui  t^parent  deux  coul- 
eurt  xoitines,  tt  par  contSquent  nout  don- 
nera  une  idie  de  figure;  car  on  con^it  une 
figure  dU  qu*on  con^t  det  bomet  en  tout 
tent."  EUment  de  Philotophie,  Eclair- 
cissemens,  §  viL    [Melanges,  t  v.  p.  110.] 

Subsequently,  the  same  fact  is  alleged, 
expressly  in  refutation  of  Condillac,  by 
Daube,  in  his  Ettai  dTIdiologie  (p.  66).* 
"  On  ne  pent  voir  Ik  la  fois  plusieura  cou- 
leurs,  sans  voir  leur  limites.  Or,  voir  les 
limitea  des  couleurs,  c'est  avoir  la  sensa- 
tion de  figure.  **  A  similar  doctriue  was, 
however,  apparently  intended  by  Zeno, 
the  stoic,  in  saying  "  that  colours  are  the 
primary  figurations  of  matter**  (Pseudo- 
Plutarch,  De  Plae,  Philot.  L.  i.  c.  15 ; 
Pseudo-Oalen,  Hist.  Philos.  c.  15) ;  and 
by  the  elder  Scaligur  in  the  statement — 
**  Corpus  videmuB  quia  coloratum ;  figur- 
amquia  coloratae  superficiei  terminus  est." 
(De  Subtilitate,  Eserc.  ccxcviii.  §  15  ; 
compare  Exerc.  Ixvi  §  2.)  Mr  Feam 
applies  the  same  fact  in  refutation  of  the 
paradox  of  Reid  and  Stewart ;  but  he  over- 
rates the  importance,  as  well  as  novelty, 
of  the  observation,  and  is  still  more  griev- 
ously mistaken,  in  Hupposing  that  a  dis- 
proof of  this  individual  opinion  (which  the 
latter  seems  ultimately,  and  of  his  own 
accord,  to  have  abandoned),  is  equivalent 
to  a  subversion  of  the  general  doctrine  of 
perception  held  by  those  philosophers.f 

[The  other  alternative, — that  wo  can  bo 


•  See  al)ovp,  p.  019  n.  n.  •.  Compare  also 
Daube,  p.  242,  where  Coudillac'H  argiuticnU  arc 
examined  more  at  length.— Ed. 

♦  Mr  Htewart  seemH  latterly  to  have  tacitly  re- 
nounced the  opinion  in  which  ho  had  originally 
coinf  ided  with  Roid  ;  for  the  pasaagc  from  Iuh 
JiHscTtation  quoted  above   (p.  144,  n.  t),    can- 


conMious  of  a  singlo  colour  withoai  ex- 
tension,— is  equally  nntcmabla]  In  thm 
first  place,  while,  on  the  onehand,  w»  are 
conscious  of  extension  only  aa  we  are  oon- 
sdous  of  one  affection  as  oat  of  another, 
so,  on  the  other,  we  cannot  be  oonaoifMu  of 
one  sensAtion  as  out  of  another^  withoat 
being,  ipso  facto,  consdooa  of  eztcnBion. 
But  in  vision,  where  every  affection  is  an 
\  affection  of  cc^our,  we  cannot  be  conacioiia 
of  a  colour,  without  being  oonadoos  of  that 
colour  in  contxaat  to,  and  therefore  out  of, 
another  colour, — without,  therefore^  being 
conscious  of  the  extended.  For  we  are 
only  conscious  of  a  homogeneous  affec- 
tion or  single  colour,  as  occupying  either, 
1)  a  part,  or  2)  the  whole,  of  the  field  of 
vision. 

In  the  former  case  the  part  may  be 
either  (a)  a  smallest  part — a  minimum  viai- 
bile,  or  (b)  not  a  smallest  part  If  a  amaUeat 
part,  this  minimum  is,  and  is  apprehended 
to  be,  only  as  it  excludes,  or  is  the  nega- 
tion of,  other  colour  or  colours  (positive  or 
negative),  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  But 
in  all  this,  reciprocal  outness,  extension,  is 
involved.  Again,  the  same  is  still  more 
manifest  on  the  supposition  that  the 
single  colour  is  not  a  minimum ;  for  in 
this  case  the  colour  is  not  merely  appre- 
hended as  out  of  other  colour  or  colour* 
by  which  it  is  limited — the  hypothesis 
itself,  that  it  is  not  a  minimum,  inyolves 
the  apprehension  itself  of  parts  exterior  to 
parts. 

The  apprehension  of  parts  exterior  to 
parts  is,  in  like  manner,  but  even  more 
obtrusively,  involved  in  the  latter  case, 
where  a  homogeneous  colour  is  supposed 
to  occupy  the  whole  field  of  vision.  For 
this  field  has  a  right  and  a  left,  an  upper 
and  an  under  side,  and  may  be  divided 
into  halves,  quarters,  &&,  indefinitely. 

[The  above  portion  of  this  Note  pro- 
bably represents  very  nearly,  if  not  exact- 
ly, the  form  in  which  it  would  ultimately 
have  been  published.  Another  disserta- 
tion on  the  above  and  some  cognate 
questions,  will  be  found  in  the  Lectures 
on  Metaphysics,  Lect.  xxviL  and  xxviii. 
The  remainder  of  the  Note  is  left  incom- 
plete, but  the  following  fragments  seem  to 
have  been  intended  for  the  second  part  of 
it— Ed.] 


not,  I  think,  be  reconciled  with  the  doctrine 
of  hia  earlier  publications.  (Tliis  note  in  the  M8. 
concludes  with  an  account  of  Mr  Feam's  contro- 
versy with  Stewart,  which  has  l»een  already  pub- 
lished in  a  corrected  form  in  the  Author's  etiition 
j  of  Stewart's  works.  Vol.  i ,  Advertisement,  p. 
ix.— Ep.] 
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§  II.— On  the  Philo80phy  of  the  Painl, 
the  Liney  and  the  Svxface:  in  iUiu- 
trcUion  of  the  reality,  naturtj  and 
visual  perception  of  breadthlete  Unet, 

1.  The  Superficies,  Line,  Point,  are  not 
positire  entities,  but  n^gatious.  They  do 
not  constitute  extension,  but  are  them- 
selves constituted  by  its  cessation ;  the 
cessation  of  extension  in  solidity  being 
the  superficies,  in  superficiality  the  line, 
in  linearity  the  point 

2.  The  Superficies,  Line,  Point,  are  the 
limits  of  extension,  but  in  the  sense  not  of 
causes,  but  of  effects  of  limitation;  for 
they  emerge  only  by  the  sublation  of  one 
extended  by  the  position  of  another. 

8.  The  Superficies,  Line,  Point,  do  not 
exist  of  themselyes,  but  only  as  in  some- 
thing else  ;  they  are  not  subetanoes,  but 
accidents. 

4.  Again,  of  accidents,  they  are  not 
qualities,  neither  are  they  in  propriety 
quantities ;  they  are  relations — the  recip- 
rocal relations  of  two  extensions,  each 
limiting  the  other. 

5.  But  a  limitation  is  a  negation,  and  a 
reciprocal  negation  is  in  itself  a  nothing. 
Considered  absolutely,  or  in  themselyes, 
they  are  therefore  nonentities. 

In  illustration  of  the  preceding  doctrine 
in  regard  to  the  mere  negativity  of  our 
perception  of  terminal  lines,  I  may  refer 
to  some  confirmatory  opinions  held  by 
previous  speculators. 

Of  these,  the  first  I  shall  adduce  Ib  Aris- 
totle's ;  and  his  doctrine,  in  so  far  as  it  was 
developed,  is  apparent  from  the  following 
passages. 

In  his  Metaphysics  (L.x.,(or  xL,  orxlii.), 
c.  2),  objecting,  to  those  who  would  make 
lines  and  surfaces  the  constitutive  prin- 
ciples of  things,*  that  these  are  not  separate 
or  separable,  not  self-subsistent  entities, 
but  either  mere  "  sections  and  divisions,*' 
or  mere  **  terminations,"  he  says: — 
**  A  Surface  is  the  mere  section  or  termi- 
nation of  a  body  (or  solid),  as  a  Line  is  of 
a  surface,  which  again  is  either  cut  or  ter- 
minated by  a  Point.  All  these  are  only 
as  they  are  in  something  else ;  apart  and 
by  themselves,  they  are  nonentities."  In 
the  same  work  (L.  ii.  (or  iii ),  c.  5),  the  same 
doctrine  is,  though  less  explicitly,  asserted, 
where,  on  a  similar  occasion,  he  maintains 
that  the  Surface,  the  Line,  the  Point, 
"  seem  all  to  be  only  divisions  of  body, 
one  in  breadth,  another  in  depth,  a  third 


«  Compare  also  (against  the  Platonists  and 
Pythagoreans)  I>e  Oslo,  UL  1 ;  De  Gen.  et  Corr. 
i.  a ;  De  Lin.  Inaec. ;  Fhjn,  vi  1,  2. 


in  length."  And  in  his  De  Anima,  (L.  iii. 
c  6),  he  further  says,  that  **  a  Point,  and 
whatever  is  as  a  division,  itself  indivisible, 
is  manifested  to  the  mind  as  a  privation.** 
Another  speculation  of  Aristotle  on  this 
subjectis  imperfectly  preserved  by  Sextos 
Empiricus  (Adv.  (}eom.  §  57-59  ;  I.  Adv. 
Phys.  §  412),  probably  from  his  lost  treatise 
or  treatises  on  Mathematics.  But  is  it  not 
an  error  for  Apollonius  1  * 


*  Additional  notes  from  Aristotle  on  Lines,  Ac. 

1.  In  his  Problems  (xxv.  3),  speaking  of  the 
air  as  saperincnmbent  on  the  water,  he  sopposes 
*'  thoir  extremes  to  be  together,  and  thus  one 
plane  (or  surface)  to  be  common  to  both."— Cf. 
Phys.  iv.  6,  {  9. 

2.  Phys.  V.  S,  9  2.  —  "  Things  are  said  to 
be,  locally  considered,  toffdher,  in  as  much  as 
they  coexist  in  one  primary  or  proximate  place 
[le  are  in  the  same  space] ;  apart^  in  as  much  as 
they  exist  in  different  places.  Things  touch  each 
other  in  so  far  as  their  extremes  exist  together" 
[ie.  are  in  the  same  space].  But  if  so,  not  ex- 
tended—not coriwreal. 

3.  Ibid.  S  5,  6.— "The  coherent  is  what,  while 
it  follows,  is  in  contact The  con- 
tinuous is  a  species  of  the  coherent;  for  I  say  that 
things  are  continuous  when  their  several  limits, 
in  which  they  coalesce  or  touch  each  other,  be- 
come one  and  the  same"— ^in  other  words,  when 
each  Immediately  limits  the  other. 

4.  Ibid.  iv.  11,  f  13.—**  A  point  in  a  certain 
sort  continues  length,  and  limits  it;  for  it  is 
the  b^inning  of  one  [length]  and  the  end  of  an- 
other." Bo  Phys.  viiL  8,  texts  68,  69,  where 
it  is  expressly  said  that  **  one  point  is  common 
to  two  continuous  lines,  being  the  end  of  the  one, 
the  beginning  of  the  other."— Simplicius,  t  8% 
perverts  Aristotle's  doctrine.    So  Averroes. 

6.  (^teg.  c.  6.— After  dividing  quantity  into 
continuous  and  discrete,  defining  the  former  that 
which  does,  the  latter  that  which  does  not,  con- 
sist of  parts  having  a  position  to  each  other,  and 
enumerating,  as  species  of  the  continuous,  a  line, 
a  surface,  a  solid,  and  also  place  (or  space)  and 
time — he  proceeds  to  consider  these  in  detail 
"  But  a  line  is  continuous;  for  we  can  take  in  it 
a  common  limit  [or  common  limits]  at  which  its 
parts  coalesce  or  mutually  touch — a  point  [or 
points].  In  like  manner  in  a  surface  [we  may 
take]  a  line ;  for  the  parts  of  a  plane  coalesce  at  a 
certahi  common  limit  So  likewise  in  a  body  [or 
solid]  you  may  take  a  common  limit,  to  wit,  a 
line  or  surface,  at  whicJi  the  parts  of  the  body 
coalesce.  Of  the  same  class  are  time  and  place 
[or  space].  For  the  time  Now  coalesces  with  both 
the  Fast  and  the  Future.  And  on  the  other  hand 
place  [space]  is  a  quantity  continuous;  for  the 
parts  of  body  occupy  a  certain  place  [space],  and 
these  parts  coalesce  at  a  certain  common  limit; 
consequently  the  parts  of  place  [space]  which 
each  of  these  parts  of  body  occupy,  coalesce 
at  the  same  limit  at  which  the  parts  of  body 
coalesced.  Place  [space]  will,  therefore,  likewise 
be  continuous;  for  its  parts  coalesce  at  one  com- 
mon limit."    The  parts  and  limits  here  spoken  of 
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The  preceding  doctriDe  received  no  ex- 
plication of  any  consequence  until  the 
time  of  Proclus;  in  whose  commentary 
on  the  elements  of  Euclid  there  is  con- 
tained, in  relation  to  the  Second  Defini- 
tion, the  following  memorable  statement. 
After  noticing  the  mode  in  which  Apol- 
loniuB  and  his  followers  explain  the  for- 
mation of  our  conception  of  a  Line — by 
measuring  the  length  alone  of  a  road  or 
wall,  he  subjoins : — **  But  we  may  obtain 
the  sensible  perception  of  a  line  by  looking 
at  the  discriminations  of  lighted  from 
shaded  places,  or  on  the  moon  and  on  the 
earth.  (The  text  is  here  imperfect.)  For 
this  medium  in  respect  of  breadth  is  un- 
extended  ;  but  it  has  length,  that,  to  wit, 
which  co-extends  with  the  light  and  the 
shade/'    (Ed.  Basil.  1533,  t  28.) 

The  same  observation,  but  more  ex- 
plicitly stated,  is  found  in  the  Commen- 
tary of  Ammonius  Hermiss,  the  disciple 
of  Proclus,  on  the  Categories  of  Aristotle. 
It  is  not^  however,  imlikely  that  Proclus 
and  Ammonius  only  followed  Aristotle  in 
his  work,  not  now  extant,  on  the  Exist- 
ence treated  of  in  Mathematics.  In  the 
chapter  on  Quantity,  speaking  of  a  line 
and  its  mathematical  definition,  he  says : 
— "  That  the  existence  of  length  without 
breadth  is  not  a  figment  of  our  under- 
standings, but  that  such  also  exists  in  the 
nature  of  things — this  is  clearly  shown  by 
the  discrimination  of  light  and  shade. 
For  if  the  sunshine  fall,  for  instance,  on, 
and  partially  illuminate  a  wall,  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  what  discriminates  the  shiny 
firom  the  shady  portion  should  be  a  length 
destitute  of  breadth.  For  grant  that  it 
have  breadth  ;  the  breadth  behoves  to  be 
either  shine  or  shade,  as  between  these 
there  is  no  medium.  But  if  the  former, 
it  will  fall  in  with  the  shiny,  if  the  latter, 
with  the  shady  part.     Betwixt  these,  how- 


are  potential  and  not  necessarily  actual.  For  in 
Phys.  iv.  5,  {  2: — "Some  things  are  in  place 
[space]  potentially,  otliers  actually.  Wherefore, 
when  that  whose  parts  are  reciprocally  similar  is 
continuous,  its  parts  exist  potentially  in  place 
[space J;  whereas  when  they  are  separate  but  in 
mutual  contact,  as  a  heap,  they  exist  actually." 

The  counter  doctrine  Is  also  to  be  found  in 
Aristotle,  but  only  in  those  works  in  which  he 
adopts  vulgar  opinions  by  accommodation.  Thus, 
In  the  Topics  (L.  vi.  c.  4,  §  3:  cf.  L.  1.  c.  18,  J 
13),  it  is  assumed  that  ab3olut«;ly,  iu  tho  order  of 
nature,  a  i>oint  is  prior  to  a  line,  a  line  to  a  sur- 
face, a  surface  to  a  solid.  I  see  thftt  Professor 
Trendelenburg  adheres  to  this  (Logiache  Unter- 
Buchungcu,  i.  p.  224).  But  I  am  surprised  that 
so  1came<l  an  Aristotelian  should  quota  the 
Topics,  as  a  work  from  the  examples  in  which 
we  could  infer  the  genuine  doctrine  of  Aristotle. 


ever,  a  line  is  clearly  seen,  extended  only 
in  length  and  dividing  the  surface  in  the 
light  from  the  surfiice  in  the  shade.  For 
if  these  are  discriminated  from  each  other, 
it  must  be,  that  there  is  something  be- 
side themselves,  by  which  they  are  dis- 
criminated, and  which  itself  is  neither 
shiny  nor  shady.  But  this  will  be  with- 
out breadth.  For  that  has  breadth  which 
is  necessarily  either  shine  or  shade.  It  is, 
however,  neither  of  these,  being  their 
mutual  distinction.  Wherefore  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary,  that  the  discrimination 
of  the  shiny  from  the  shady  parts  should 
be  a  length  without  breadth— that  is,  a  line. 
Again  if  a  line  be  not 
infinite  but  bounded,  tiiere  is  an  absolute 
necessity  that  its  termination  should  have 
one  extension  less  than  itself  possesses. 
But  as  a  line  possesses  only  a  single  ex- 
tension (viz.  in  length),  its  termination 
will,  consequently,  have  no  extension 
(whether  in  breadth  or  depth).  But  such 
is  a  point;  the  distinction  of  which,  ac- 
cordingly, is — what  has  no  part"  (f.  68 
b.,ed.  Aid.,  1546.) 

There  is  only  one  inaccuracy  in  this 
passage — an  inaccuracy,  however,  perhaps 
rather  of  expression  than  of  thought;  vis. 
where  it  is  said  that,  besides  the  light 
and  shade,  there  must  be  something  dif- 
ferent from  both,  by  which  they  are  mu- 
tually distinguished.  This  is  erroneous, 
if  by  this  something  be  meant  aught  ab- 
solute or  positive.  For  the  line  is  nothing 
but  a  negation  of  the  light  by  the  shade, 
and  of  the  shade  by  the  light  Each  dis- 
criminates itself  from  the  other.  Apart 
from  both  or  from  either,  the  line  has  no 
existence,  even  in  thought  It  is  nothing 
absolute,  being  only  a  relation  ;  it  is  no- 
thing positive,  being  only  a  privation. 
But  independently  of  this  inaccuracy, 
neither  Proclus  nor  Ammonius  have  suf- 
ficiently generalised  the  phsenomenon  by 
showing,  1*,  that  (to  say  nothing  of  a 
point)  a  Line  is  merely  the  negation  of 
superficial  extension  :  and,  2**,  that  in  so 
far  as  visible,  it  is  only  the  reciprocal 
limitation  of  two  contrasting  colours. 

The  inaccuracy  here  noticed  was  not 
committed  by  the  Nominalists,  whose 
reasonings  I  have  next  to  notice ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  did  not,  like  the  two 
Platonists,  approve  their  arguments  by  the 
evidence  of  a  sensible  demonstration. 

Occam,  in  his  Quodlibets  (i.  qu.  9),  in 
his  Logic  (under  the  category  of  Quantity), 
and  more  fully  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Eu- 
charist (cc.  1,  2),  maintains  with  all  his 
usual  subtlety,  that  a  Surface,  a  Line,  a 
Point  are  nothing  positive  out  of  the  mind, 
and  neither  reallp  distinguished  from  each 
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other  nor  from  the  essence  of  body  (cor* 
poreitas) :  that  these  are  merely  privations 
of  extended  substance  in  its  threefold 
dimensions;  a  surface  being  simply  the 
negation  of  the  farther  continuation  of  a 
Solid,  a  Line  simply  the  negation  of  the 
farther  continuation  of  a  Surface,  a  Point 
simply  the  negation  of  the  farther  con- 
tinuation of  a  Line.  The  same  doctrine 
was  ably  supported  by  Durandus,  and, 
with  some  uuestiential  modifications,  by 
Gregory  of  Himini,  in  their  several  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Sentences  (L.  ii.  dist.  2. 
qu.  4.  §  13,  eq.,  and  L.  ii.  dist.  2.  qu.  2. 
art.  1).  But  the  ailments,  theological 
and  philosophical,  of  the  Venerable  In- 
ccptor,  of  the  most  Resolute  and  Authentic 
Doctors,  did  not  secure  to  their  opinion  a 
favourable  reception  among  either  their 
contemporaries  or  successors :  it  remained, 
indeed,  a  doctrine  not  merely  peculiar  to 
the  Nominalists,  but  peculiar  to  a  small 
number  of  them.  With  the  exception  of 
Schegkius  (Comm.  in  Organ,  p.  362),  who 
seems  inclined  to  this  opinion,  1  do  not 
recollect  any  of  the  Aristotelians,  subse- 
quent to  the  revival  of  letters,  by  whom 
it  was  adopted ;  while,  among  other  later 
philosophers  the  question  seems  never  to 
have  been  agitated  at  all.  On  modem 
mathematicians,  who  have  in  general  been 
guiltless  of  metaphysics,  the  observation 
of  the  philosophiciJ  expositor  of  Euclid 
was  thrown  away.  Clavius,  indeed,  and 
one  or  two  geometers  beside,  may  slav- 
ishly repeat  from  Proclus  the  individual 
illustration,  but  without  expansion,  far 
less  a  perception  of  its  general  bearing ; 
and  Euclid's  definition  of  a  line — length 
without  breadth — is  to  the  present  hour 
laboriously  and  erroneously  expounded  as 
only  a  theoretical  abstraction  of  intellect, 
though,  in  truth,  at  every  turn  practically 
realised  by  observation  even  through  sense. 
I  am  aware  only  of  one,  and  that  a  qualified 
exception ;  though  I  speak  with  hesitation, 
for  I  take  no  particular  interest  in  mathe- 
matical and  physical  literature.  In  the 
"  Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy,"  by  the 
late  Dr  Thomas  Young,  published  in  1807, 
there  is  at  least  the  indication  of  a  sounder 
doctrine;  this  indication  has,  however, 
likewise  remained  unnoticed.  After  de- 
fining a  Solid  as  "  a  portion  of  space  limited 
in  magnitude  on  all  sides  ** — a  Surface  as 
*' the  limit  of  a  Solid"— ^  Line  as  ''the 
limit  of  a  Surface"  —  a  Point  as  "the 
limit  of  a  Line " — he  adds  the  following 
scholium,  illustrated  by  two  triangular 
figures ;  the  first  appearing  as  a  black  spot 
upon  a  white  groimd,  the  second  descrilhed, 
in  the  usual  manner  of  mathematical  dia- 
gruDB,  by  narrow  strokes.     "  The  paper  of 


which  this  figure  [the  first]  covers  a  part^ 
is  an  example  of  a  Solid  ;  the  shaded  por- 
tion represents  a  portion  of  Surface  ;  the 
boundaries  of  that  Surface  are  Lines ;  and 
the  three  terminations  or  intersections  of 
those  Lines  are  Points.  In  conformity 
with  this  more  correct  conception,  these 
definitions  are  illustrated  by  representa- 
tion of  the  respective  portions  of  space  of 
which  the  limits  are  considered ;  and  also 
[in  the  second  figure]  by  the  more  usual 
method  of  denoting  a  Line  by  a  narrow 
surface,  and  a  Surface  by  such  a  line  sur- 
rounding it."    (Vol.  ii  p.  8.) 

It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  this  in- 
genious and  learned  physician  had  any 
knowledge  of  the  observation  of  Proclua 
and  Ammonius,  far  less  of  the  specula- 
tions of  the  Nominalists.  This  is  shown, 
indeed,  by  the  comparative  vagueness  and 
inaccuracy  of  his  language,  which  we  are 
compelled  to  blame,  in  order  to  allow  him 
credit  for  the  thought  he  would  express. 
His  definition  of  a  Solid  is  not  only  in- 
exact but  erroneous.  It  is  trinal  exten- 
sion, and  not  omnilateral  limitation,  which 
determines  the  notion  of  Solidity  dimply; 
for  space,  or  what  occupies  space,  body, 
though  not  conceived  as  limited,  would 
still  necessarily  be  conceived  as  solid — as 
trinally  extended.  Limitation  is  thus  the 
accident,  not  the  essence  of  solidity  ;  and 
Euclid's  definition  of  a  Solid  by  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness  is  exclusively  cor- 
rect. Euclid's  is  also  the  definition  which 
alone  gives  us  a  distinct  notion  of  the  thing 
defined ;  for  Young's  is  only  significant  to 
him  who  already  knows  what  space  is  and 
how  many  dimensions  it  has.  Further,  the 
definition  of  a  Surface,  of  a  Line,  of  a 
Point,  by  the  term  limit,  is,  without  a  de- 
finition, inexplicit,  if  not  wrong.  For  it 
leaves  us  to  suppose  that  this  limit  may 
be  something  more  than  a  mere  negation 
of  that  which  it  is  said  to  limit.  In  other 
respects,  the  whole  statement  is  so  meagre 
and  cursory,  that  we  are  left  in  doubt 
whether  the  doctrine  be  not  what  the  author 
partially  stumbled  on,  rather  than  fully 
understood. 

Mr  Feam  is  the  only  modem  philoso- 
pher I  am  aware  of,  who  clearly  appre- 
hended the  truth  of  Uie  doctrine  in  its  full 
extent ;  and  his  merit  is  the  greater,  inas- 
much as  there  is  no  reason  whatever  for 
surmising  that  he  is  indebted  for  any  hint 
to  any  previous  speculator.  It  will  be 
found  stated  in  almost  all  his  various 
writings;  and  these  I  may  recommend 
as  worthy  the  attention  of  all  those  who 
can  appreciate  a  rare  metaphysical  talent 
though  unendowed  with  even  an  ordinary 
faculty  of  expression. 


NOTE    F. 

ON   LOCKE'S  NOTION 
OF  THE   CREATION   OP  MATTER* 


[Reference.— From  I.  P.  286  b.] 


[In  the  interpretation  of  Locke  [Essay, 
B.  iv.  c.  10,  §  18)]  Stewart  does  not  coin- 
cide with  Reid.  In  quoting  the  same 
passage  of  Locke^  he  says  of  it,  that "  when 
considered  in  connection  with  some  others 
in  his  writingSi  it  would  almost  tempt  one 
to  think  that  a  theory  concerning  maUeTf 
somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  BosooTich, 
bad  occasionally  passed  through  his  mind;" 
and  then  adduces  various  reasons  in  sup- 
port of  this  opinion,  and  in  opposition  to 
Beid's.  (Philosophical  Essays,  Ess.  ii  ch.  i. 
p.  68.     Collected  Works,  vol.  v.,  p.  94.) 

The  whole  arcanum  in  the  passage  in 

auestion  is,  however,  revealed  by  M.  Coste, 
tie  French  translator  of  the  EscHty,  and  of 
several  other  of  the  works  of  Locke,  with 
whom  the  philosopher  lived  in  the  same 
family f  and  on  the  most  intimate  terms,  for 
the  last  seven  years  of  his  life ;  and  who, 
though  he  lias  never  been  consulted,  affords 
often  the  most  important  information  in 
regard  to  Lockers  opinions.  To  this  passage 
there  is  in  the  fourth  edition  of  Coste's 
translation,  a  very  curious  note  appended, 
of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract : — 
"Here  Mr  Locke  excites  our  curiosity 
without  being  inclined  to  satisfy  it.  Many 
persons,  having  imagined  that  he  had  com- 
municated to  me  this  mode  of  explaining 
the  creation  of  matter,  requested,  when  my 
translation  first  appeared,  that  I  would 
inform  thorn  what  it  was  ;  but  I  was  ob- 
liged to  confess  that  Mr  Locke  had  not 
made  even  me  a  partner  in  the  secret.  At 
length,  long  after  his  death.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  to  whom  I  was  accidentally  speak- 

*  The  following  Note  is  reprinted  from  the 
Author's  Di0Cussi9M,  pp.  201,  202.— £d. 


ing  of  this  part  of  Mr  Locke's  book,  dis' 
covered  to  me  the  whole  mystery.  He  told 
me,  smiling^  that  it  was  he  himself  who 
had  imagined  this  manner  of  explaining 
the  creation  of  matter,  and  that  the 
thought  had  struck  him  one  day,  when 
this  question  chanced  to  turn  up  in  a  con- 
versation between  himself,  Mr  Locke,  and 
the  late  Earl  of  Pembroke.  The  following 
is  the  way  in  which  he  explained  to  them 
his  thought :  '  We  may  be  enabled  (he 
said)  to  form  some  rude  conception  oftiie 
creation  of  matter,  if  we  suppose  thai  Ood, 
by  his  power,  had  prevented  ihe  entrance  of 
anything  into  a  certain  portion  of  pure 
space,  which  is  of  its  nature  penetrable, 
eternal,  necessary,  infinite ;  for  hencefor- 
ward this  portion  of  space  would  be  endow- 
ed with  impenetrability,  one  of  the  essential 
qualities  of  matter :  and  as  pure  space  is 
absolutely  uniform,  we  have  only  again  to 
suppose  that  God  communicated  tfie  same 
impenetrability  to  another  portion  of  space, 
and  we  sliould  then  obtain  in  a  certain  sort 
the  notion  of  tfie  mobility  of  matter,  an- 
other quality  which  is  also  very  essential  to 
it.*  Thus,  then,  we  are  relieved  of  the  em- 
barrassment of  endeavouring  to  discover 
what  it  was  that  Mr  Locke  had  deemed  it 
advisable  to  conceal  from  his  readers; 
for  the  above  is  all  that  gave  him  occasion 
to  tell  us — *  If  we  would  raise  our  thoughts 
as  far  as  they  could  reach,  we  might  be 
able  to  aim  at  some  dim  and  seeming  con- 
ception how  matter  might  at  first  be 
made,'  "  &c.  This  suffices  to  show  what 
was  the  general  purport  of  Locke's  ex- 
pressions, and  that  Mr  Stewart's  conjec- 
ture is  at  least  nearer  to  the  truth  than 
Dr  Roid*s.  Cc^mpare  Newtoni  Opt,  qu.  81. 


NOTE    G. 

ON  THE  HISTORY  OP  THE  WORD  IDEA. 


[Roferenoes.— From  Inq.,  204  a;  from  I.  P.  224  b,  267  a,  296  a,  360  a;  from  Suppl*- 
mentary  Dissertations,  806  a.] 


In  regard  to  the  precise  signification  of 
the  terms  employed,  it  is  requisite  to  say 
a  word. 

Idea  may  be  used  to  denominate  merely 
a  Notion, — properly  a  simple  thought,  in 
opposition  to  a  composite  thought  or 
judgment.  In  this  sense,  ideal  will  mean 
merely  what  exists  subjectively  in  our 
thought,  contrasted  with  real — that  is, 
what  exists  objectively  in  the  universe 
(internally  of  mind,  externally  of  matter). 

But  this  is  not  the  acceptation  in  which 
the  words  idea  and  ideal  are  specially  em- 
ployed by  philo8opheri>,  and  particularly 
in  the  polemic  of  Reid,  of  Stewart,  and  in 
general  of  the  Scottish  school.  In  their 
mouths,  the  Ideal  Theory  designates  the 
theory  of  cognition  brought  to  bear 
through  the  hypothesis  of  ideas,  in  one 
or  more  of  the  faculties  of  knowledge; 
and  idea  designates  distinctively  a  vicari- 
ous, mediate,  or  representative  object, 
through  which  we  take  cognisance  of  a 
mode  of  matter  or  mind,  which,  though 
really  existing,  is  not,  as  existing,  that  is, 
in  itself,  immediately  or  presentatively  by 
us  known.  To  refute  the  Ideal  Theory, 
to  them  means  simply  to  evince  that  cog- 
nition, pro  tanto,  is  not  dependent  on  the 
hypothesis  of  ideas ;  or  that,  pro  tanto,  an 
immediate  or  presentative  luiowledge  of 
a  mode  of  matter  or  mind,  as  existing  in 
itself,  is  competent  to  man.* 

The  history  of  the  word  idea  seems 
completely  unknown.     Previous  to  the 


•  The  preceding  paragraph  is  fh)m  a  paper 
written  in  the  aatnnm  of  1855.  The  two  next 
paragraphs,  with  the  exception  of  the  notes,  are 
reprinted  from  DiseuuionSf  p.  70.— Edw 


age  of  Descartes,  as  a  philosophical  term, 
it  was  employed  exclusively  by  the  Pla- 
tonista, — at  least  exclusively  in  a  Platonic 
meaning  ;*  and  this  meaning  was  preciul^ 
the  reverse  of  that  attributed  to  the  word 
by  Dr  Brown ; — the  idea  wa$  not  an  object 
of  perception, — the  idea  v(U  not  derived 
from  vnihouL  In  the  schools,  so  far  from 
being  a  current  psychological  expression, 
as  he  imagines,  it  had  no  other  application 
than  a  theological,  t  Neither,  after  the  re- 
vival of  letters,  was  the  term  extended  by 
the  Aristotelians  even  to  the  objects  of 
intellect,  Melanchthon,  indeed  (who  was 
a  kind  of  semi-Platonist),  uses  it,  on  one 
occasion,  as  a  synonym  for  notion  or  in- 
telligible species  (De  Anima,  p.  187,  ed. 
1555) ;  but  it  was  even  to  this  solitaiy 
instance,  we  presume,  that  Julius  Scaliger 
alludes  (De  Subtilitate,  vi.  4),  when  he 
castigates  such  an  application  of  the  word 
as  neoteric  and  abusive.  **  Melanch,"  is 
on  the  margin.     Goclenius  also  probably 


*  On  the  word  idea  before  Plato,  see  Braodis, 
Gesch.  d.  PhiL.  pp.  842,  299,  807.  Theognis  is 
quoted  by  Goclenius  (Lex.  PhiL  Or.  v.  Idea),  as 
using  the  word  in  sense  of  ipeeUs  ttnimo  conotpta, — 

iroXXdKi  yhp  yy^/iiiy  i^eararSa'  iS/ol, 
[L  128,  where,  however,  the  word  seems  to  be 
used  in  its  ordinary  sense  of  visible  appeanncs. 
—Ed.] 

t  The  word  is  used  by  the  Schoolmen,  after 
Angustin,  only  in  a  theological,  not  in  a  psycho- 
logical sense,  for  the  reasons  of  things  in  the  in- 
telligence of  God,  by  whose  exemplar  the  world 
was  fonned,  and  in  whose  image  the  universe  is 
contemplated.  "Hundum  mente  gerens,  simi- 
lique  in  imagine  formans."  [BoeC^iiM,  De  Consol. 
PhiL,  Lib.  iiL  metr.  ix.  Ct  Hiertbord,  Melete- 
mata  Fhilosophica,  p.  290  sq.— Bd.] 
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founded  his  usage  on  Melanohthon.  *  We 
should  have  distinctly  said  that,  preyious 
to  its  employment  by  Deaeartet  himself ^ 
the  expression  had  never  been  used  as  a 
comprehensive  term  for  the  immediate 
objects  of  thought,  had  wo  not  in  remem- 
brance the  Uistoria  Animas  Humansd  of 
our  countryman,  David  Buchanan.  This 
work,  originally  written  in  French,  had 
for  some  years  been  privately  circulated 
previous  to  its  publication  at  Paris  in 
1636.  f  Here  we  find  the  word  idea  fami- 
liarly employed,  in  its  most  extensive 
signification,  to  express  the  objects  not 
only  of  intellect  proper,  but  of  memory, 
imagination,  sense ;  and  this  is  the  earliett 
example  of  such  an  employment  For 
the  Discourse  on  Method,  in  which  the 
term  is  usurped  by  Descartes  in  an  equal 
latitude,  was  at  least  a  year  later  in  its 
publication — viz.  in  June  1637.  Adopted 
soon  after  also  by  Qassendi,^^  the  word, 
under  such  imposing  patronage,  gradually 
won  its  way  into  general  use.  In  Eng- 
land, however,  Locke  may  be  said  to  have 
been  the  first  who  naturalized  the  term 
in  its  Cartesian  universality.  Hobbes 
employs  it,  and  that  historically,  only  once 
or  twice.  §  Henry  More  and  Cudworth 
are  very  chary  of  it,  even  when  treating  of 
the  Cartesian  Philosophy;  Willis  rarely 
uses  it;  while  Lord  Herbert,  Reynolds,  and 
the  English  philosophers  in  general,  be- 
tween Descartes  and  Locke,  do  not  apply 
it  psychologically  at  all.  When  in  com- 
mon language  employed  by  Milton  and 
Dryden,  afUr  Descartes,  as  before  him, 
by  Sidney,  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  Hooker, 
Ac.,  the  meaning  is  Platonia  Our  Lexico- 
graphers are  ignorant  of  the  difference. 

The  fortune  of  this  word  is  ciuious. 
Employed  by  Plato  to  express  the  real 
forms  of  the  intelligible  world,  in  lofty 


*  *  Ideae  stimuntnr  nonnunqnam  pro  concep- 
tionibus  sen  notioniboa  anirni  commuDibus.'— 
Ooclenii  Lexicon  Philosophicuin  (Lat.)  v.  JcUa.— 
Ed. 

♦  See  the  Dedication  prefixed  to  the  first  Ijitln 
edition  (Paris,  1037).  This  Dedication  is  dated 
"Octavo  Calendaa  Aprilcs  Grc(,'<)riana8  anno 
term  Christianorum  vulgaris,  1636."— Ei>. 

t  Inst.  Log.  Pars  I.,  Opera,  1.  p.  92.— Ed. 

f  Hoblws  uses  tlie  woni  idea,  botliin  Latin  and 
English,  in  the  sense  of  phantasm  or  image  in  the 
mind,  or  even  in  the  sense.  See  his  Elemcnta 
Pljilosophia?,  Pars  L  c.  i.  {  3— c.  ii.  {  14— c.  v. 
55  8,  9  ;  and  his  Leviathan,  Part  iv.  c.  45,  p.  649, 
ed.  Molcsworth.  Previously,  in  the  "  Objcctiones 
Tcrtite  in  Meditationes  Cnrtesii,"  which  were 
written  by  nobl>es,  the  wonl  idea  is  frequently 
used  in  the  same  sense,  which  Descartes  notices 
as  diflbrent  from  his  own. — Kd. 


contrast  to  the  unreal  images  of  the  aen- 
sible,  it  was  lowered  by  Descartes,  who 
extended  it  to  the  objects  of  our  oonsci- 
ousnees  in  general.  When,  after  Gassendi, 
the  school  of  Gondillac  had  analysed  our 
highest  faculties  into  our  lowest,  the  idea 
was  still  more  deeply  degraded  from  its 
high  original.  Like  a  Mien  angel,  it  was 
relegated  from  the  sphere  of  divine  intel- 
ligenoe  to  the  atmosphere  of  human  sense; 
till  at  last  Id^ologie  (more  correctly  IdiO' 
logic),  a  word  which  could  only  properly 
suggest  an  a  priori  scheme,  deducing  our 
knowledge  from  the  intellect,  has  in  France 
become  the  name  peculiarly  distinctive  of 
that  philosophy  of  mind  which  exclusively 
derives  our  knowledge  from  the  senses. — 
Word  and  thing,  idecu  have  been  the  crux 
philosophorum.  since  Aristotle  sent  them 
packing  (xo^^flMToy  iS^cu),  to  the  present 
day. 

[The  following  references,  extracted 
from  the  Authors  Common-Place  Book, 
will  shew  how  carefully  he  had  studied 
the  subject,  and  represent  probably  the 
greater  part  of  the  materials  which  would 
have  been  employed,  had  he  lived  to  re- 
write the  above  note  in  the  form  contem- 
plated for  the  present  work. — Ed.] 

On  history  of  opinions  about  Ideas,  see 
Zimmermannj  Dial,  de  Ideanun  Natura, 
Opuscula,  t.  i.  p.  604  sq.,  Tiguri,  1751; 
Billerus,  Logica,  §33;  Lossiiu,  Real-Lesi- 
kon,  V.  Angebome  Begriffe. 

That  idM  used  for  notion  in  inielleet 
rarely  before  Descartes,  (Mem.  Melanch- 
thon  and  Fracastorius,  below),  see  Ruiz, 
Comm.  et  Disp.  de  Scientia,  [Disp.  IxxxL 
§  1,  ed.  1629]  ;  OocUnius,  Lex.  Phil. 
(Lat.)  V.  Idea  ;  Scharjius,  Metaph.  Ex- 
empl.  [L.  i  c.  L  p.  19,  ed.  1628];  Schrg- 
kiuSf  Comm.  in  Arist.  Organ,  [pp.  91,  344, 
411  sq.,  ed.  1570].  Compare  also  Micrae- 
liuSf  Lex.  Phil.,  v.  Idea ;  who,  with  the 
Peripatetics,  makes  it  equivalent  to  ffene- 
ral  notion, 

[Historical  notices  of  the  uu  of  the  term 
Idea,] 

1.— TuEOONiB  is  said  to  have  used  *l8(a 
for  phantasm.  See  Cfoclenitu,  Lex.  Phil. 
(Graec),  v.  Idea.  [But  see  above,  p.  925  b, 
n.*.— Ed.] 

2.— Aristotle,  De  Casio,  I.  7,  for 
form,  Jif/ure.  See  Patricius,  Discuss. 
Peripatet.  p.  327. 

3.— Mblanchthon,  once  for  intelligible 
species^  or  general  notion,  De  Anima,  ed. 
Lugd.  1555,  p.  187.  ['  Noticia  est  mentis 
actio,   qua  rem  adspicit,  quasi  furmans 
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imaginem  rei  quam  oogitai.  Nee  aliud 
sunt  imagina  illas  teu  tdea,  nisi  actus 
intelligendl']  But  see  Erotemata  Dial- 
ectica,  p.  60-3,  ed.  8,  Strigelii,  1579;  De 
Dialectica,  pp.  11,  76,  ed.  Lugd.  1542. 
Compare  /.  C.  SixUigcr,  De  Subtilitate, 
Exerc.  vi  §  4. 

4. — Fracastoritjs,  likewise  in  same 
sense.  De  Intellectione,  L.  i.  Opera,  3 
ed.,  1584,  f.  130  A.  ['  Sicut  autem  e  lacte 
et  nive  universale  albedinis  fit,  ita  et  con- 
junctorum  tua  universcUia  et  idcct  extra- 
nun  tur.  Quare  et  universale  loci,  et 
figure,  et  quantitatis,  et  numeri,  et  alio- 
rum  conficitur.  Propter  quod  potentia 
hsec  animse,  quae  ideis  est  plena,  divina 
quodammodo  est,  et  solus  hie  intelleetus 
oppellatur.'] 

5. — Sib  John  Dayies,  Kosce  Teipsum 
(1 599),  never  usee  4dea;'  but  'form,'  'image.' 

6.~Charbon,  De  la  Sagesse  (1601)— 
*  images/  *  esp^ces  ; '  never  *  id^s.' 

7. — Bacon  never  [psychologically] ;  but 
contradiiitingnishes  and  contrasts  *  hum- 
ana  mentis  idola  et  divines  mentis  idecR* 
Nov.  Organ,  aph.  23,  et  alibi  pluries. 

8. — Caspar  Bauhinus,  Theatrum  Ana- 
tomicum  (Basilese,  1621),  L.  iii.  c  40,  p. 
402,  speaking  of  the  retina,  says : — *  Et 
rerum  visibilium  ideat  ad  cerebrum  tan- 
quam  judicem  deferat.'  Compare  Ibid, 
c.  42,  pp.  408,  410. 

9. — David  Buchanan,  Hist.  Anima 
Humanse  (Pftris,  1637),  in  full  extent — 
b^re  Descartes.  [See  pp.  39,  113-14, 
214  sq.,  et  alibi  pluries. — Ed.] 

10. — Descartes.  His  'De  la  Kathode' 
first  published  in  1637  ;  and  idea  there 
used,  as  well  as  in  the  subsequent  Latin 
translation ;  and  in  '  Meditationes,'  1641. 

N.B. — The  Cartesians  did  not  apply  the 
term  idea  to  tmellSf  tastes^  kc.  See  JlegiSf 
Coun  entier  de  Philosophic,  t.  i.  p.  145,  ed. 
1691 ;  MaUbranche  [Recherche,  L.  iii  P. 
ii.  c.  7,  and  relative  Eclaircissement]. 
Locke  (Essay,  B.  ii.  c.  18.  §  25)  wrong  in 
thinking  they  did.  Compare  Bayle,  Lettre 
^  M.  Coste,  (Euvres,  t.  iv.  p.  831 ;  and 
Coste'i  Locke  (ed.  1755),  p.  131,  note. 

11. — Gassendi  used  idea,  but  only  in 
works  after  Descartes. 

12. — HoBBSS  seldom  uses  the  word ;  but 
'species,*  'phantasm,*  'image,'  'appari- 
tion,' 'conception,*  'visible  show,'  'as- 
pect,' 'notice,*  'imagination,*  &c.  Only 
once  in  Treatise  of  Human  Nature  (1640*) 
c  i.,  idea  mentioned  as  a  synonym. 
['  The  Imagery  and  Representations  of  the 
qualities  of  the  things  without,  is  that  we 


*  The  dedication  is  dated  1640,  bat  the  work 
yk'tm  not  actually  published  till  1660.— Ed. 


call  our  Conception,  Imagination,  Itieas, 
Notice,  or  Knowledge  of  them.']  And  in 
Elementa  Philosophia)  (Lond.  1655)  p. 
224,  [Pars.  iv.  c.  25,  §  1,]  idea  occurs  as  an 
equivalent  for  phantcuma.  [The  latter  is 
thus  explained,  §§  2,  3]  : — '  Sensio  est  ab 
origins  seusorii  conatu  ad  extra,  qui  gene- 
ratur  a  conatu  ab  objecto  versus  interna, 
eoque  aliquamdiu  manente  per  reactionem 
factum  Phantasma  *  *  *  Phantasma 
enim  est  seutiendi  actus ;  neque  differt  a 
sensione  aliter  quam^ri  differt  a  factum 
esse  ;  qu»  differentia  in  instantaneis  nulla 
est.     Fit  autem  Phantasma  in  instants.'  * 

13.— Reynolds,  Treatise  of  the  Pas- 
sions and  Faculties  of  the  Soul  of  Man 
(1640).    Ideas  not  used. 

14.— Sir  Kenxlm  Diqbt,  On  the  Nature 
of  Bodies,  &c.  (1644).     Term  nut  used. 

15.  —  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherburt 
(1645),  not 'idea;*  but  'notitia,*  'concep- 
tus,* '  apparentia,'  *  species,*  '  ectypus.* 

16.— Fbomondus,  De  Anima  (1649), 
never  uses  idea, 

17. — De  La  Chambre,  Syst^me  de 
TAme  (1664).— After  Descartes.  Only 
'  image,*  '  esp6ce,*  &c. 

18. — Glanvill  used  term  idea  in  its 
Cartesian  sense,  before  Locke.  See  Vanity 
of  Dogmatising  (London,  1 66 1 ),  pp.  91 ,  97, 
et  alibi.  [P.  91 :  *  I  would  not  that  the 
Idea  of  our  passions  should  be  applied  to 
anything  without  us,  when  it  hath  its 
subject  nowhere  but  in  ourselvea*— P.  97 : 
'  When  we  would  conceive  a  triangle,  man, 
horse,  or  any  other  sensible,  we  figure  it 
in  our  Phanciee,  and  stir  up  there  its  sen- 
sible Idea.']  Cf.  also  his  Scepsis  Scien- 
tifica  (London,  1665),  pp.  67,  71,  et  alibi. 

19. — Locke  appears,  from  the  author  f 
of  '  Solid  Philosophy,  assei-ted  against 
the  Fancies  of  the  Ideists,  Lond.  1697,* 
p.  3,  to  have  been  the  first  to  introduce 
the  use  of  the  word  in  England.  And 
Locke  himself  acknowledges  that  it  is  new. 
(Reply  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  Works, 
vol.  i.  p.  410.)    But  Glanvill  before  him. 

20. — Henry  More,  chary  in  use,  even 
when  speakingof  the  Cartesian  philosophy. 

21.— Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  Discourse 
of  Things  above  Reason  (1681),  uses  it, 
passim,  in  the  vaguest  way  for  image  of 
Imagination,  or  notion  of  Understanding. 

22.  —  Sidney,  Spenser  (Sonnet  45), 
Shakspeare,  Hooker,  Milton,  Dryden, 
&c.,  use  it  in  Platonic  sense.  [See  quo- 
tations in  Johnson's  Diet.,  v.  Idea.] 


♦  For  ftirthcr  notices  of  Hobbes  see  above,  p. 
9S8  d,  n.  |.  —Ed. 

t  John  Sergeant  See  Discussions^  p.  80  n.*.— 
En. 
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Poiret  (Cogitatkmes  Ratknialee,  p.  175 
Doie,  3  ed.  1715)  gives  five  diffisrent  cEzten- 
■ioDS  of  the  term  Idea,  [The  following  is 
the  pssBsge  referred  to: — (1.)  'Sunt 
qnibus  idea  et  peroeptio  unnm  et  idem 
■ignificsnt;  at<pie  his  lioet  dioere  Dei 
M entisqae  ideas  dari,  Deomqae  Hentem- 
qoe  per  ideas  suas  agnoeci ;  (2.)  Simt 
qoibmi  non  peroeptio  ant  oonsdeotia 
mera,  sed  peroeptio  oontemphitiTa  Tel  in- 
tnitiTa,  at  sic  loquar,  et  intellectiTa  sit 
idem  ac  idea :  atque  his  dolor,  Terin  gra- 
tia, oolores,  passiones  anims,  non  dicuitar 
idea  directe  cognoeci  sea  percipi,  sed 
iensu  et  anucientia :  qaod  atiqae  ipeis  ita 
efferre  licet ;  modo  et  aliis  permittant  saa 
qoemqae  ati  nomenclatora ;  (3.)  Sont 
qai  solam  peroeptionem,  cnjos  terminus 
extra  nos,  ideam  vocant:  et  hoc  sensa 
AninuB  cujasqae  soae  peroeptio  idea  non 
erit  nominanda ;  (4.)  Si  qnibasdam  per- 
oeptionem solam  rei  finite  et  limitatac 
plac^at  ideam  Tocare,  his  idea  Dei  non 
▼eniet  nancupanda;  (5.)  Denique  illi 
qaihos  peroeptionem  solam,  cnjos  termi- 
oas  extra  nos  est  corporeas,  ideam  dioere 
▼olape  est,  solius  corporis  et  rerom  hac 
spectantiam  ideas  dare  concedent :  cetera 
▼ero  dicent  iJio  modo,  sensa  nempe  sive 
conscientiaTel  conjectiira,oognoflCL  —Ed.] 

[At  a  ptychdogieal  temif  idea  /uu  been 
uted] — 

1.  Of  an  indiyidoal  object,  whether  in 
perception  or  imagination, — eqaivalent  to 
the  German  Afuekauung. — Ammgatien, 
Aor.  Log.  S  61  (▼.  Bolzano,  Wissen- 
achaftslehre,  I  p.  844). 

2.  Exclusive  of  object  of  perception, 
and  always  of  the  past, — equivalent  to 
both  imoffe  and  notion. — Hume^  Essays, 
&c.,  vof.  ii.  p.  29. 

3.  Ekjaivalent  to  image — representation 
of  past  perception,  and  opposed  to  notion. 
— Daubff  Easai  d'IdA)logie,  p.  61  ;  Sam. 
John»on  (Life  by  Boswell,  p.  660,  ed. 
Crr)ker,  1848) ;  Oieig,  EncycL  Brit.,  7th 
ed.,  art  Metaphysics,  p.  601 ;  AtUhor* 
of  'Two  Dissertations  concerning  Sense 
and  the  Imagination/  [pp.  68,  104-107]  ; 
Emesti,  Init.  Doctr.  Solid.  [De  Mente 
Humana  c.  i.  §  85]  p.  134. 

4.  Equivalent  to  notion^  and  opposed  to 
image. — Leibnitz^  (Euvres  Philosophiques, 
ed.  Raspe,  pp.  93,  219-21,  603;  Spinoza, 
Eth.  Pars,  i  [Op.  Posth.  1677],  p.  87 ; 
Segner,  Specimen  Logicso  univcrsaliter 
demonatratse,  Sect.  i.  def.  1  ;   Toussaint, 


*  Probably  Zachary  Mayne.— See  D%$eu$Hcns, 
pp.  48,  49.— Ed. 


De  la  Pens^  p.  156  sq.;  Burikogge, 
Essay  upon  Reuon  and  the  Natore  of 
Spirits,  p.  10. 

5.  Inclusive  of  past  and  present,  geoenl 
and  particular, — equivalent  to  'roproaen- 
tatio  rei  qnatenos  objective  oonaideratar.' 
—  Wolf,  Psych.  Emp.  §  48;  Dema/HtM^ 
Beep,  et  Obj.  TertisB  R.  v.  Hedit.  p.  114  ; 
BMkk,  Syst.  Metapa.  |  325;  W^iU^ 
hack,  PrtBa  PhiL  Log.  P.  L  c.  8.  p.  SI 
(ed.  1810). 

6.  Of  extension  and  primary  qoalitiea, 
as  opposed  to  9e»Mtiffn  of  secondary  fiptMr- 
lities.— lf(i/«frraaM«  [Redierdie,  L.  iii.  P. 
ii.  c.  7,  and  relative  Eclairdssemeni.] 

7.  Including  all  the  phmomeoa  of  con- 
aciousness,  or  modifications  of  the  con- 
scious subject— Bonn^,  Essai  Analytknie, 
t.  i.  pp.  14,  170  (but  he  distinguishes 
ideat  and  nati<mi\ ;  DtM^U.  Tracy,  Eldm. 
dld^l.,  i.  pp.  27-29.  419 ;  Tkuroi,  In- 
trod,  k  TEtude  de  la  Phiioeophie,  Disc. 
Pnfl.,  t.  i.  p.  xxxvi.;  Laromigvih-e  (v. 
Touseaint.  De  la  Pens^  p.  168 ;  Jacqnier, 
El^mens.  &c.  p.  64) ;  CardaiUac,  Etudes 
El^.,  t.  ii.  p.  185 ;  Degerando,  Des  Signea, 
tw  i.  p.  84.  '  Je  comprendrai  sous  le  nocn 
g^n^nd  d*id^e$,  et  ces  images  et  les  ^6- 
mens  ou  rapports  que  Tesprit  apper^oit 
en  elles,  et  les  ciroonstances  qui  lea  accom- 
pagnent ;  en  on  mot,  j*y  comprendrai  toot 
oe  qu'on  imagine.' 

Gassendi  (Instit  Log.  P.  I,  Opera, 
tip.  92),  uses  Idea  for  image  or  repre- 

!  sentation  of  aught  in  the  mind,  compre- 
hendinsr  tpeeies,  hnago,  notio,  pranoHa, 
antietpatio,  antidpata  notio,  amceptug, 
pkantaema, — ^in   a  word,  any  incomplez 

I  object  of  cognition.  So  Locke  applied 
the  term  to  every  modification  of  mind 
as  an  object  of  tbought.t  {Ettay,  Introd. 
§  8 ;  R.  ii.  c.  8.  §  8.)  So  also  Descartes 
and  the  Port  Royal  Logicians.  (See  Jae- 
quier,  Eldmens,  Ac,  p.  64.)  t 


•  Bnt  he  varies.    Holds  it  properly  for  ifnape, 
bnt  not  merely  in  imagination,  also  in  Intellect 

I  (See  Gaintenffi,  Opera,  t.  iii.  p.  3M.)  He  allowed 
also  ideas  of  colonr  and  other  secondary  qnali- 

I  ties.— Principia,  P.  i.  {  «6. 

t  That   Locke  made  passions, feelings,  sensa- 

,  tions,  *c.,  in  prsesenti,  of  which  we  are  consci- 
ous, ideas,  like  the  VorstcUnngen  of  Wolf,  see 
Hume,  Essays,  Ac-,  Note  [A],  vol.  Ii.  p.  645,  ed. 
1788.  Locke's  amhipnity  and  vacillation  in  the 
use  of  the  tenn  idrn,  is  casti^jatcd  by  Sfrptant 
(Solid  rijilosopTiy  Asserted,  p.  S),  Z.  Mnpm  (Two 
Dissertations,  *c.  p.  136),  and  BUhop  Brtnmt 
(Procedure,  Extent,  and  Limits  of  Human  Under- 
standing, pp.  72, 13.3,  et  alibi). 

t  On  Locke  and  Descartes,  see  Baxter's  En- 
quiry, &c.,  vol.  ii.  p.  SSL 


NOTE  H. 


ON   CX)NSCIOnSN£SS. 


S  I. — RMt  redueUon  of  Consctouinut  to  a  special  faculty. 
§  II. — CanditiiOna  and  lAmitatians  of  Con$ciouane$8. 


[References. — From  L  P.  228  a,  231  b,  297  b  ;  from  Supplementaiy  Diflsertations, 
810  a,  877  b,  884  b,  910  a.] 


§  I. — lUieTt  redudum  of  Oomcioumeu  to  a 
special  faculty. 

In  all  legitimate  speculation  with  re- 
gard to  the  phsenomena  of  mind,  it  is  Con- 
sciousness w^ch  affords  us  at  once,  (1 . )  the 
capacity  of  knowledge;  (2.)  the  means  of 
observation  ;  (3.)  the  point  from  whence 
our  investigation  should  depart;  (4.)  the 
limit  of  our  inquiry ;  (5.)  the  measure  of 
its  validity;  and,  (6.)  the  warrant  of  its 
truth. 

1.  Consciousness  is  not  to  be  consider- 
ed merely  as  a  separate  and  specific  faculty 
of  self-knowledge, — as  that  power  which  is 
conversant  about  the  other  intellectual 
operations  and  passions,  from  which  it  is 
distinguished,  as  about  its  peculiar  ob- 
jects ;  but^  on  the  contrary,  it  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  general  expression  for  the 
primaxy  and  fundamental  condition  of  all 
the  energies  and  affections  of  our  mind, 
inasmuch  as  these  are  known  to  exist 
For  while  knowledge,  feeling,  and  desire, 
in  all  their  various  modifications,  can 
only  exist  as  the  knowledge,  feeling,  and 
desire  of  some  determined  subject,  and  as 
this  subject  can  only  know,  feel,  desire, 
inasmuch  as  he  is  conscious  that  he  knows, 
feels,  and  desires,  it  is  therefore  manifest 
that  all  the  acts  and  passions  of  the  intel- 
lectual self  involve  donsciousneas  as  their 


generic  and  essential  quality.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  there  exists  no  intuitive  or 
immediate  knowledge  of  self  as  the  absol- 
ute subject  of  thought,  feeling,  and  desire, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  only  possible 
a  deduced,  relative,  and  secondary  know- 
ledge of  self,  as  the  permanent  basis  of 
those  transient  modifications  of  which  we 
are  directly  conscious, — it  follows  that» 
independently  of  the  particular  present 
energies  and  affections  of  our  minds.  Con- 
sciousness can  have  no  possible  existence 
as  a  distinct,  peculiar,  and  co-ordinate 
faculty. 

And,  therefore,  while  Consciousness,  in 
reference  to  the  subaltern  csq>acities  of  the 
intellectual  subject^  may  be  considered  as 
their  absolute  and  universal  form,  so  these 
subordinate  capacities,  in  reference  to  this 
universal  concomitant  of  their  existence, 
may  with  propriety  be  regarded  as  the  re- 
lative and  speicial  modifications  of  Consci- 
ousness. And  in  particular, — to  speak  only 
at  present  with  regard  to  our  fifunilties  of 
knowledge,  which  have  necessarily  refer- 
ence to  something  different  from  the  con- 
scious subject, — as  all  existences  difierent 
from  our  mind  are  only  known  in  refer- 
ence to  the  intellectual  self,  as  the  subject 
and  condition  of  that  knowledge,  and  by 
self  as  conscious  of  its  ovm  activity ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  we  are  only  consoi- 
8N 
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OU8  of  self  as  existixig  in  some  puiicular 
state,  which  state  again  is  always  relatiye 
to  something  foreign,  which,  mediately  or 
immediately,  determines  its  existence  as 
its  cause,— it  follows  that  all  knowledge  is 
to  a  certain  extent  necessarily  self-know- 
ledge, and  that  again  all  self-knowledge 
involyes  Consciousness  of  a  correlative, 
actually  or  possibly,  really  or  hypothetic 
cally,  different  from  our  mind.  The  dis- 
tinction between  consciousness  and  our 
particular  fooulties  of  knowledge,  consists, 
not  in  any  real  intrinsic  difference  of  them- 
selves, but  only  in  the  order  in  which  we 
ourselves  contemplate  the  terms  of  the 
same  relation. 

For,  if,  looking  from  the  concentric 
unity  of  the  subject,  we  consider  only 
the  particular  and  multifarious  modifi- 
cations of  Consciousness  in  exoentric  rela* 
lion  to  the  world  without,  we  shall  natu- 
rally view  it  as  separated  into  an  infin- 
ite number  of  different  acts,  correspond- 
ing to  the  infinity  of  its  objects,  and  to 
the  various  relations,  direct  or  mediate, 
in  which  these  may  stand  connected  with 
the  thinking  subject.  /  »ce  this  houte, 
I  hear  this  sound,  I  feel  this  pain,  I  tuMt- 
gine  this  chimera^  are  examples.  These  con- 
stitute the  individual  facts  of  Conscious- 
ness, and  are  infinite  as  their  objects.  But 
if  these  individual  fiiets  are  considered 
only  in  what  they  possess  in  common,  or 
in  that  quality  of  activity  by  which  several 
of  them  are  arranged  in  Consciousness  to- 
gether, these  fiu^ts,  as  thus  oonjoinod,  then 
obtain  the  character  of  a  general  fact ;  and 
the  species  of  conscious  activity  which 
larded  the  principle  of  their  classifica- 
tion receives  the  name  of  a  faculty.  J 
perceive,  I  feel,  I  imagine,  &c.,  are  exam- 
ples of  concrete  expressions  for  the  gene- 
ral facts  ;  tLud  perception,  feeling,  imagina- 
tion, ftc.,  are  abstract  expressions  for  the 
faculties.  ITiese  facts  are,  however,  only 
facts  of  consciousness ;  and  the  several 
ihculties  are  only  special  forms  of  die  ac- 
tivity of  Consciousness  in  exoentric  rela- 
tion to  what  is  different  from  self. 

On  the  other  hand,  if,  looking  from  the 
multifarious  and  complicated  modifica- 
tions of  thought,  as  determined  by  the 
various  relations  of  mind  to  the  external 
objects  of  its  knowledge,  we  regard  these 
modifications  only  in  their  concentric 
identity  in  the  unity  of  the  conscious  sub- 
ject, we  naturally  view  these  different 
faculties  of  knowledge  as  essentially  one, 
and  to  this  single  principle  we  give  the 
general  name  of  Conscumsness.  But  as 
this  distinction  between  absolute  Con- 
■ciousnees  and  its  relative  modifications, 
as  subordinate  faculties  of  knowledge,  is 


only  a  logical  and  not  a  real  dittearmioe,  it 
is  evident,  on  the  one  hand,  that  an  act 
of  Consciousness  is  only  possible  throng^ 
some  particular  energy  of  a  subordinate 
faculty,  and  on  the  other,  that  ereiy 
simple  act  of  a  subordinate  facoll^  ia  a 
simple,  though  relative,  energy  of  Con- 
sciousness. Consciousness  may  therefofe 
be  univocally  predicated  of  all  our  facul- 
ties of  knowledge,  and  in  relation  to  all 
their  objects,  as  it  is  coextensive  with  ^e 
sphere  and  determines  the  boundaries  of 
our  knowledge.  Thus  the  propoaitionii^ 
I  feel  pain  or  pleasure^  I  perceive  an  ex- 
temal  object,  I  imagine  an  existence,  I  re- 
member an  occurrence,  &c,  are  only  shorter 
expressions  for  the  following  facts  of  Con- 
sciousness,— I  am  conscious  of  an  absolute 
affection  of  self,  which  I  call  pain  or  plea- 
sure,— I  am  conscious  of  something  as 
existing  different  from  sel^ — I  am  conn 
scious  of  a  certain  modification  of  mind, 
not  as  absolute  in  itself,  but  as  represent- 
ing, and  therefore  relative  to,  the  possible 
existence  of  an  external  something, — I  am 
conscious  of  a  modification  of  mind,  not 
as  absolute  in  itself,  but  as  representative 
of  the  object  of  a  former  consciousness. 

How  Consciousness  in  general  is  pos- 
sible; and  how,  in  particular,  the  con- 
sciousness of  self,  and  the  consciousness 
of  something  different  from  self,  are  pos- 
sible; in  what  manner  we  can  have  a 
consciousness  of  any  absolute  affection  of 
the  thinking  subject,  and  a  consciousness 
of  self  in  representative  relation  either  to 
an  external  possibility  or  to  a  previous 
act  of  oonsciousness : — all  these  questions 
are  equally  unphilosophical,  as  they  all 
equally  suppose  the  possibility  of  a  facul- 
ty exterior  to  Consciousness  and  couver- 
sant  about  its  operations.  But  all  philo- 
sophy of  mind,  if  it  does  not  wander  into 
the  region  of  hypothesis,  must  employ 
Consciousness  as  the  only  mstrument  of 
observation.  Consciousness  gives  us  the 
existence  both  of  the  absolute  and  of  the 
relative  affections  of  the  mind ;  and  it 
gives  all  these  as  facts  equally  ultimate 
and  inexplicable.* 


Reid  seems  to  have  borrowed  his  nar- 
row limitation  of  Consciousness  as  a  spe- 
cial  faculty  from  Hutcheson,   (Synopsis 


*  The  preceding  dUsertation  oppcirs  to  have 
been  loft  unfinished.  The  following  notes  on 
Reid*8  doctrine,  which  were  probably  intended 
as  materials  for  its  conclusion,  have  been  ex- 
tracted from  the  Author's  Coinmon-Flace  Book. 
-Kn. 
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MetaphysiciBy  pan  ii  o.  2)/  or  Male* 
branche.f 

Locke  is  directly  opposed  to  Reid, 
makiog  CoDsciousnees  the  condition  of 
all  thought  {Bitay,  B.  iL  ch.  i.  §  19, 
Works,  L  p.  87)  :  "  U  they  Bay,  the 
man  thinka  always,  but  is  not  always 
oonacious  of  it>  they  may  as  well  say 
hia  body  is  extended  without  having 
parta.  For  it  is  altogether  as  intelligible 
to  say  that  a  body  ia  extended  without 
parta,  aa  that  anything  thinka  without 
being  conacioua  of  it,  or  peroeiving  that 
it  doea  ao.  .  .  .  If  they  say  that  a 
man  ia  always  conacioua  to  himself  of 
thinking,  I  aak  how  they  know  it  f  Cm- 
tciouBnett  it  the  perception  of  whtUpataet 
in  a  man's  own  mind.  Can  another  man 
perceive  that  I  am  conacioua  of  anything, 
when  I  perceive  it  not  myself  f  No  man's 
knowledge  here  can  go  beyond  hia  experi- 
.  ence,  &o."  So  Deacartea,  &c.:t  But  Hon- 
boddo  agrees  with  Beid.  {A%Uent  Metti- 
phytiet,  B.  ii.  ch.  2,  vol.  iL  p.  87.)  On 
the  queation  generally,  aee  J^  Vries,  De 
Ideis  InnaUs,  Sect.  iii.  p.  26. 

'*  Non  aentimua  niai  aentiamua  nos  sen- 
tire,"  aay  the  learned.  And  Ariatotle, 
Probl  aect  xL  §  33— x«P*^^<*<''«  '^  ^' 
Brfffis  iiavolcu  KaBdwtp  kvai<r9rtT0¥  irSvor 
lx<i,  &ffiF*p  ^(nircu  rh,  Novs  6p§  ical  rovs 
iucoiti.^  Compare  De  Anima,  L.  iiL  c.  2, 
texta  136,  187 ;  and  there  Themiatiua  (p. 
88),  Philoponus,  and  the  Conimbricenaee 
(p.  870  aq.)  Ariatotle  had  no  word  for 
Conaoiouaness ;  U  but  here  he  ahewa  the 


*  The  paMAge  of  Hutcheson  ia  as  foUowa  :— 
*'  Altera  percipiendi  vis  est  Senstis  quidam  in- 
temus,  aut  Conscientia ;  cujus  ope  nota  sunt  ea 
omnia,  qusB  in  monte  gcnintur.  Novi^  quisqne 
sensationes  suas,  Judicia,  ratiocinia,  volitiones, 
desideria,  et  consUia:  ncque  luec  mentem,  cui 
insnnt,  latere  possunt.  Hac  animl  vi  se  novit 
qoisque  ;  et  sui  habet  perceptionem :  atqae  in  se 
et  actiones  suas,  animom  eonvertere  potest. 
TTnde  et  spirituom  sequo  plena  potest  esse  noti- 
tia  ac  corporum :  intima  latet  natora ;  not«  sunt 
ntriosque  affectiones."— En. 

t  For  Malebranche,  see  Recherche,  L.  iii.  P. 
iL  ch.  7,  and  Eclaircisscment  xL  He  held  that 
we  perceive  the  affectionB  of  our  mind  directly  by 
consciousness,  while  we  are  cognisant  of  bodies 
by  ideas  in  Ood.  Hence  it  may,  perhaps,  be  in- 
ferred that  we  have  no  direct  consciousness  of  the 
ol^jects,  but  only  of  the  acts,  of  intelligence. — 
Eo. 

t  Principia,  i.  9 :  ''  Cogitationis  nomine  intel- 
ligo  ilia  omnia  qius  nobis  oonsciis  in  nobis  fiont, 
quattnus  eorum  in  nobis  conscitnHa  tit."— Ed, 

I  See  Chavvin,  Lex.  Phil.  v.  SeiyMtio;  and 
Claubergf  Ezerc.  Ixzzvii.  §  8. 

S  Tennenuuin  (Oesch.  d.  Philotophie,iiL  p.  IM) 


absordity  of  holding  a  ftoolty  for  the  act 
which  ia  not  also  of  the  ol^'ect.  Even  the 
word  for  Attention  waa  firat  introduced 
by  Philoponua.  {Conimbrieenses,  Comm. 
De  Anima,  p.  871.) 

AriatoUe'a  doctrine  as  to  sense  {Dt 
Anima,  L  c.)  is  well  applied  by  Plotinus 
to  intellect.  Enn.  iL  L.  ix.  o.  1.  Com- 
pare Proclus,  Instit.  TheoL  §§  88,  168. 
On  Ariatotle'a  intellect  conacioos  of 
itaelf ,  aee  De  Anima,  L.  iii  o.  4,  texts  8, 
15,  and  Conimbrioenaes,  p.  503.  Com- 
pare Philoponua,  In  De  Anima,  Sign.  A. 
IV.,  ed.  Venet.,  1585,  quoted  by  Monbod- 
do,  Antient  Metaphyaica,  voL  t  p.  136. 

On  the  whole  controversy,  whether  the 
aenaea  know  their  own  operationa,  aee 
Conimbricenaee,  p.  869  aq.  Plato  (The»- 
tetua*)  aay  a  that  aenae  feelathat  it  feela, 
and  that  it  doea  not  feeL  See  also  Alex. 
Aphrod.,  De  Anima,  f.  185. 

St  Auguatin  (quoted  ia  De  la  Porae, 
Traits,  &c.  Pr^f.  p.  xL)  shews  that,  in  the 
perception  of  an  object,  the  mind  has  not 
only  a  knowledge  of  that  object^  but  also 
of  the  operation  by  which  it  perceives,  f 
See  also  a  long  and  curious  poaaage  in  De 
la  Forge.    (Pr^f.  p.  xiv.) 

Strato  {De  la  Forge,  Fr4t  p.  xxxviii)  of 
aenae.  [See  Plutarch,  De  Solert  Animal 
c.  3.— Ed.] 

Varii,  in  De  Villemandy,  Sceptidsmua 
Debellatua,  pp.  121,  122. 


notices  the  want  in  the  Greek  language  of  a  word 
for  consciousness,  and  the  inconvenience  thereof. 
See  also  Qillies,  Introduction  to  Ariatotle'a  Rhe- 
toric, p.  103« 

*  The  reference  to  the  Thefetetns  ii  giren  by 
the  Conimbrieenses  (In  Arist  De  Anima,  iL  2.) 
The  passage  referred  to  is  probably  Theat  p. 
192.  'ASifyaroK  5  cuaBdiftrai  yt,  h-tpSy  ri 
&y  aurddytrcu  olri$riy€U  tlyai,  teat  8  9ia94r> 
ycrai,  &v  ri  fi^  cdaBdytrcu,  ir.r.X.  This  paa- 
sage,  howevci-.  is  not  exactly  in  point  Compare 
Lecturts  on  Metaphysics,  vol  i.  p.  19&— Ed. 

t  De  Llbero  Aibitrio,  L.  iL  c.  iv. :  "Arbitror 
etiam  illud  esse  manifestum,  sensum  {Hum  inta- 
riorem  non  ea  tantum  sentire  qnao  acceperit  a 
qoinqne  sensibus  corporis,  sed  etiam  ipsos  ab  eo 
sentlrL  .  .  .  Quod  si  adhuo  obscurum  est,  ela- 
eescet,  si  animadvertaa  quod,  exempli  gratia,  sat 
est  in  nno  aliquo  sensu,  velut  in  visu.  Namqoa 
aperire  oculum,  et  movers  aspiciendo  ad  id  quod 
vidore  appetit,  nullo  modo  posset,  nisi  ocolo 
clauso  vel  non  ita  moto  se  id  non  videre  sen- 
tiret.  81  autem  sentitse  non  videre  dnm  non 
videt,  necesse  est  etiam  sentiat  se  videre  dum 
videt ;  quia  cum  eo  appetitu  non  movet  oculum 
videns,  quo  movet  non  videns,  Indlcat  se  utrum- 
que  sentire."  Another  psssage  to  the  same 
effect  is  quoted  by  De  la  Forge  ftom  the  spu- 
rious work  De  Spiritu  et  Anhna,  c  82.— Eo. 
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I  IL—Ctmditioni  and  LimiUUum$  of  Ckm- 
»eiontne$8. 

We  are  only  conscious  as  conscioos  of 
some  mode,  of  such  or  such  a  quality  or 
qualities.  But  to  be  conscious  of  such  or 
such  a  qoaUty,  b  virtually  to  affirm  that 
what  we  are  conscious  of  is  thiSf  to  the 
negation  of  theU,  Consciousness,  there- 
fore, necessarily  supposes  a  diteriminaliony 
and  consequenUy  sl  judgment.  As  Hobbes 
has  well  expressed  it, — **  Sentire  semper 
idem  et  non  sentire  ad  idem  recidunt."  * 
The  first  law  of  thought  —  using  that 
word  in  its  widest  sense  as  coextensive 
with  consciousness — is,  therefore,  what 
we  may  call 

I.  The  Law  of  Variety  —  that  we  are 
conscious  only  as  we  are  conscious  of  dif- 
ference. This  variety  may  be  either 
simultaneous  or  successive.  Without 
denying  that  we  are  actually  conscious  of 
different  phenomena  at  once,  were  there 
no  successive  variation,  or  were  we  unable 
to  compare  our  actual  consciousness  with 
our  past,  it  could  hardly  be  said  that  we 
were  conscious  at  alL  Another  law  of 
thought  is  therefore 

II.  The  Law  of  Stuxetnon — that  we  are 
conscious  only  as  we  are  conscious  of  a  pre- 
sent in  contradistinction  to  a  past.  But 
contradistinction  supposes  an  apprehen- 
sion, comparison,  and  judgment  of  that 
which  is  distinguished ;  and  consciousness 
is  only  of  the  actual  or  present.  How, 
therefore,  can  consciousness  apprehend, 
compare,  and  judge,  what  is  not  actual  or 
present — the  past!  This  would  be  im- 
possible, were  nothing  left  in  tbo  mind  of 
the  various  modes  or  movements,  of  which 
it  is  the  subject,  beyond  the  actual  now 
of  their  existence ;  in  other  words,  were 
the  consciousness,  determined  by  a  present 
external  cause,  the  only  cognition  of  which 
the  mind  is  capable.  But  the  modes  or 
movements  of  which  we  have  been  con- 
scious do  not  cease  to  exist,  so  soon  as  we 
cease  to  be  conscious  of  their  existence ; 
they  remain,  when  out  of  consciousness, 
as  it  were  in  an  obscured  or  rather  a  sub- 
dormant  state  ;  ready,  however,  to  be  re- 
aroused,  by  the  appropriate  agency,  to 
that  pitch  of  vivacity  which  shall  reinstate 
them  anew  within  the  sphere  of  conscious- 
ness ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose 
that  a  movement  once  determined  in  the 
mental  ego  is,  absolutely  considered,  ever 
again  utterly  abolished.  In  virtue,  how- 
ever, of  this  constitution  it  is  that  Con- 
sciousness is  able,  in  a  certain  sort,  to  re- 


•  Soe  above,  p.  878  a,  u.  '.—Ed. 


present  its  past  energies  in  its  present, 
to  contrast  them  with  each  other,  and 
thus  to  realise  itself.  Consciousness  thus 
involves  a  retentive,  a  reproductive,  and 
a  re-manifeetative  power ;  in  other  words, 
it  supposes  in  its  subject  the  faculties  of 
Memory,  of  Suggestion  and  Reminiscence, 
and  of  Imagination — by  faculties  always 
understanding  no  separate  operations,  but 

;  only  different  relations  of  the  same  in- 
divisible activity.  Consciousness  also  is 
not  to  be  regarded  as  aught  different  from 

!  the  mental  modes  or  movements  them- 

[  selves.  It  is  not  to  be  viewed  as  an 
illuminated  place,  within  which  objects 
coming  are  presented  to,  and  passing  be- 

.  yond  are  withdrawn  from,  observation; 
nor  is  it  to  be  considered  even  as  an  ob- 

^  server — the  mental  modes  as  phscnomena 
observed.  Consciousness  is  just  the  move- 
ments themselves,  rising  above  a  certain 

\  degree  of  intensity.    Consciousness  is  thus 

>  not  coextensive  with  the  attributes  of 
mind;  for  the  movements  beyond  the 
conscious  range  are  still  properties — and 
effective  properties,  of  the  mental  ego. 

I  Consciousness,  being  thus  realised  only 
under  the  laws  o{  variety  and  tweceuion,  is 
necessarily  ast«icted  to  a  cea»tlea  varia- 

I  tion.  But  the  same  condition  is  also  im- 
posed upon  it  by  the  disproportion  be- 

I  tween  what  we  are  actually  conscious  of  at 

'  any  given  moment,  and  what  we  may  poten- 
tially be  conscious  of  at  successive  times. 

Consciousness  is  very  limited.  It  is 
only  a  comprehensive  word  for  those  men- 
tal movements  which  rise  at  once  above  a 
certain  degree  of  intension;  and  as  the 
extensive  quantity  of  such  movements  is 
always  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  its  inten- 
sive, that  consciousness  will  be  most  per- 
fect which  is  concentrated  within  the 
smallest  sphere.  But  while  Conscious- 
ness is  thus  of  its  very  nature  limited  to 
the  very  smallest  complement  of  actual 

j  cognitions,  the  sum  of  our  potential  cog- 
nitions— those  which  may  be  recalled  from 

I  latency  into  consciousness — is  almost  in- 
finite. It  is,  therefore,  only  by  succession 
—and  rapid  succession,  that  the  signal  dis- 
proportion between  our  intellectual  pos- 
sessions and  our  capacity  of  employing 
them  can  be  diminished. 

But,  further,  the  same  condition  of  cease- 
less variation  is  involved  in  the  fact  that 
Consciousness  is  only  realised  in  a  certain 
degree.  But  it  is  a  general  law,  that  the 
pretension  or  continuance  of  a  mental 
energy  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  its  inten- 
sion or  degree,  its  degree,  as  already  stated, 
in  the  inverse  ratio  of  its  extension  or 
complexity.     The  stronger  the  exertion, 

J  the  sooner  is  lassitude  induced ;  the  more 
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vehement  the  pleasure,  the  more  prompt 
18  the  alteniation  of  disgust.  Tnus  the 
yarious  movements,  after  rising  to  the 
conscious  pitch,  tend  naturally  of  them- 
selves to  a  gradual  remission,  the  result 
of  which  is  their  relapse  into  a  state  of 
latent  subactivity ;  while  in  proportion  as 
they  cease  to  occupy  the  disposable  amount 
of  conscious  energy,  this  is  transferred  to 
other  movements,  which,  rising  in  conse- 
quence  from  latency,  maintain  unbroken 
the  consecutive  series  of  thought. 

But  this  effect  of  ceaseless  variation  is 
determined  not  only  by  the  tendency  of 
the  movements  in  consciousness  to  evacu- 
ate their  place:  it  is  equally  determined 
by  the  tendency  of  the  movements  out  of  ' 
consciousness  to  occupy  their  room. 

[The  preceding  fragment,  treating  of 
the  geuco^  conditions  under  which  Con- 
sciousness is  possible,  may  be  regarded  as 
introductory  to  the  following,  which  treats 
of  the  special  characteristics  of  Conscious-  j 
ness  as  actually  manifested.  The  transi-  i 
tion,  however,  from  the  one  to  the  ot^pr, 
is  abrupt,  and  some  intermediate  remarks 
would  be  required  to  connect  them  into 
a  whole.— Ed.] 

1.  Consciousness  is  the  necessary  condi- 
tion of  all  knowledge— all  knowledge  is  a 
consciousness;  knowledge,  e  converso,  is  the 
necessary  condition  of  all  consciousness— 
all  conwiousness  is  a  knowledge.  Consci- 
ousness and  knowledge  are,  in  fact,  the 
same  thing  considered  in  different  rela- 
tions, or  from  different  points  of  view. 
Knowledge  is  consciousness  viewed  in 
relation  to  its  object;  Consciousness  is 
knowledge  viewed  in  relation  to  its  sub- 
ject. The  one  signalises  that  something 
is  known  (by  me);  the  other  signalises 
that  /  know  (something).  These  differ- 
ent points  of  view  determine,  however,  a 
difference  in  signification.* 

2.  Consciousness  is  a  more  limited  term 
than  knowledge.  For  Knowledge  is  aknow- 
ledge,  1°,  either  immediate  or  mediate ;  2°, 
either  potential  or  actual:  whereas  Consci- 
ousness is  a  knowledge  only  immediate,  and 
only  actual  It  may  be  said  an  object  is 
known,  though  only  known  or  knowable  in 
a  representation,  and  though  not  now  be- 
fore the  mind  either  in  itself  or  in  its  re- 
presentation. But  it  cannot  be  said  that 
/  am  conscious  of  an  object,  unless  that 
object  be  immediately  and  actually  known. 
But  though  the   term  consciousness  is 


thus  less  extensive  than  the  term  know- 
ledge, the  truth  of  the  proposition — that 
all  knowledge  supposes  consciousness— is 
not  invalidated.  For  all  knowledge  of  a 
mediate  or  represented  object  exists  only 
in  and  through  the  consciousness  of  an  im- 
mediate object  or  representation;  and  a 
potential  knowledge  is  only  a  knowledge 
in  so  far  as  it  is,  or  may  be,  realised  in  an 
actual.  In  asking,  therefore,  what  are  the 
conditions  of  knowledge,  we  simplify  the 
problem  in  asking  only  what  are  the  con- 
ditions of  consciousness ;  and  from  what 
has  been  now  said,  the  four  first  or  most 
general  limitations  are  already  manifest. 
These,  however,  it  may  be  proper  to  re- 
state articulately  in  their  order.* 

8.  The  first  limitation  of  ConsciousneFs 
is — that  it  is  a  knowledge.  For  whether  I 
be  conscious — that  I  know, — that  I  feel  a 
pain  or  pleasure— or  that  I  will  or  desire; 
in  all  these  different  classes  of  the  mental 
phsenomena  there  is  one  common  and 
essential  quality.  They  oxiat  only  as  they 
are  knovm, 

4.  The  second  limitation  of  Conscious- 
ness is — that  it  is  a  knowledge  known  by  me 
—by  an  Ego,  a  Self,  a  Subject  of  know- 
ledge. 

5.  The  third  limitation  of  Conscious- 
ness is — that  it  is  an  immediate  not  a  me- 
diate knowledge. 

6.  The  fourth  limitation  of  Consciousness 
is — that  it  is  an  actual  not  a  potential 
knowledge, 

7.  The  fifth  condition  of  Consciousness  is 
— that  it  is  an  apprehension.  For  to  know 
we  must  know  something ;  and  immediate- 
ly and  actually  to  know  anything  is  to 
know  it  as  now  and  here  existing,  that  is, 
to  apprehend  it. 

8.  The  sixth  condition  of  Consciousness 
is — that  it  is  a  discriminationf  and  supposes 
therefore  plurality  and  difference.  For 
we  cannot  appi'ehend  a  thing  unless  we 
distinguish  the  apprehending  subject  from 
the  apprehended  object. — I  find  this  con- 
dition explicitly  i&ken  in  the  Wolfian 
School.  Wolf,  Vemimftige  Qedanken,  §§ 
728,  733;  Psychologia  Rationalis,  §10- 
lZ;—Bilfinger,  Dilucidationes,  §§  242, 269; 
— Thummig,  PsychoL  Rat  §  171 ; — Ocmz, 
PsychoL  §  31  ;—Baumgart€n,  Log.  §  3. 

9.  The  seventh  condition  of  Consdous- 
ness  18— that  it  is  a  judgment.  For  we  can- 
not apprehend  a  thing,  without,  pro  tanto, 
affirming  it  to  exist.  Though  this  condi- 
tion be  virtually  contained  in  the  preced- 


•  Sec  Leciura  on  Metaphytics,  vol.  i.  p.  193. 
-Ed. 


I  *  With  these  limitations  of  Consciousness, 
I  compare  lectures  on  Metaphysia,  voL  i.  p.  201 
J  sq.— £p. 
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log,  Reid  has  the  merit  of  being,  amoDg 
modem  philoeophen,  the  fint  who  trench- 
ed upon  a  recognition  of  this  truth.  Of 
Consciousness  (to  him  a  special  faculty  of 
self-consciousness),  Sensation,  Perception, 
and  Memory,  he  once  and  again  says, 
that  judgment  is  inyolved  in,  or  necessari* 
ly  accompanies,  their  acts  (Inq.  106  b,  107 
a;  LP.  414  b;  alibi);  but  this  again  he 
explicitly  denies  in  regard  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  faculty,  which  he  yariously  de- 
nominates Conception,  Imagination,  and 
Simple  Apprehension.  (I.  P.  223  a,  248 
a,  875  a,  414  a  b.)  This  limitation  is  in- 
oorrect;  though  it  is  easy  to  see  how  Reid, 
contemplating  only  a  judgment  affirma- 
tive of  objectiye  or  real  existence,  was  led 
to  overlook  the  judgment  affirmative  of 
subjective  or  ideal  existence  in  which  all 
consciousness  is  realised. 

10.  The  eighth  condition  of  Conscious- 
ness is  —  that  whatever  it  thought  is 
thought  under  the  attribute  of  exist- 
enee;  existence  being  a  notion  a  priori 
or  native  to  the  mind,  and  the  primary 
act  of  consciousness  an  existential  judg- 
ment. For  if  we  are  only  conscious  as 
we  apprehend  an  object,  and  only  appre- 
hend it  as  we  affirm  it  to  exist,  existence 
must  be  attributed  to  the  object  by  the 
mind.  But  such  could  not  be  done  unless 
this  predicate  were  a  notion  which  had  a 
virtual  pre-existcnce  in  the  mind.  For 
suppose  it  derived  from,  and  not  merely 
elicited  on  the  occasion  of,  experience; 
suppose,  in  a  word,  with  Locke,  ''that 
existence  is  an  idea  [not  native  but]  sug- 
gested to  the  understanding  by  every 
object  without,  and  every  idea  within;"* 
in  this  case  it  must  perforce  be  ad- 
mitted that  what  suggests  the  notion 
of  existence  is  itself  an  object  of  con- 
sciousness; for  what  we  are  not  con- 
scious of,  that  can  suggest  nothing. 
But  where  is  the  object  of  consciousness 
not  already  thought  under  the  very  attri- 
bute which  this  doctrine  would  maintain 
it  originally  to  suggest  t  Till  this  ques- 
tion be  answered— till  the  possibility  of 
its  being  answered  can  be  even  conceived, 
we  may  safely  reject  the  hypothesis  that 
would  contingently  evolve  the  notion  of 
existence  out  of  an  antecedent  knowledge, 
instead  of  making  the  notion  of  existence 
the  condition  which  all  knowledge  neces- 
sarily supposes.  Ens,'  accordingly,  has 
been  viewed  as  the  prtmum  cognitum  by  a 
large  proportion,  if  not  the  majority  of 
philosophers,  more  or  less  prominently, 
on  stronger  or  on  weaker  grounds ;  as  by 


E&Mj,  B.  ii.  ch.  7.  |  7. 


Aristotle,  Alexander,  ThemiBtiii%  SimpU- 
oius  implicitly,  and  explicitly  by  Avi* 
cenna,  Averroes,  Albertua  Magnm^  B% 
Thomas  with  the  whole  Thomist  edkool, 
and  many  other  of  the  principal  Sdiool* 
men  and  Aristotelians.  In  more  reoent 
ages,  without  enumerating  a  long  list  of 
names,  I  may  state  in  general  that  no 
philosopher  has  admitted  the  doctrine  of 
cognitions  a  priori,  who  has  been  fouBd 
to  disallow  tiie  pre-eminent  claima  to  this 
distinction  which  the  notion  of  existence 
may  prefer.  Among  contemporaiy  meta- 
physicians, the  Abbate  Roemini  meiite 
commemoration ;  who  has,  with  great  in- 
genuity and  perseverance,  endeavoured  to 
develop  this  notion  into  a  systematic,  and 
in  many  respects,  an  original,  philosophy 
of  mind.  This  attempt  would,  I  am  con- 
fident, have  been  more  successful,  had  it 
taken  the  following  lower  limitation  of 
consciousness  as  its  point  of  departure. 

11.  The  ninth  limitation  of  Conscious- 
ness is — tfiat  while  only  realised  in  the  re- 
cognition of  existence,  it  is  only  realised  in 
the  recognition  of  the  existent  as  condi- 
tioned; and  even  this  requires  a  still 
further  limitation,  for  we  are  conscious  of 
the  conditioned  itself  only  as  not  uncon- 
ditionally conditioned.  Of  the  uncon- 
ditioned, of  the  absolute  or  the  infinite, 
we  have  no  cognition,  no  conception, — in  a 
word,  no  consciousness;  and  these,  in 
themselves  incognisable  and  inconceivable, 
we  can  talk  about  only  as  negations  of 
what  is  positively  cognisable  and  conceiv- 
able—the conditioned  in  its  variousphasea 
of  the  relative,  the  finite,  &c.  The  de- 
velopment of  this  limitation  would  con- 
stitute a  philosophy  of  the  Conditioned  in 
direct  antithesis  to  the  philosophy  of  the 
Absolute,  maintained  under  diverse  forms 
by  many  of  the  profoundest  thinkers  of 
the  last  naif-century,  among  whom  Fichte, 
Schelling,  Hegel,  and  my  illustrioiis  friend 
M.  Cousin,  are  the  most  distinguished. 
This  I  may  hereafter  attempt;  not  cer- 
tainly presuming  to  mete  my  own  strength 
with  that  of  such  opponents,  but  confidimg 
solely  in  the  strength  of  the  cause  itseS 
which  I  maintain.  Of  the  nature  of  the 
present  limitation,  and  of  the  polemical 
relations  of  a  philosophy  of  the  uncondi- 
tioned, some  indications  may  be  found  in 
an  article  by  me,  entitled,  **  The  Philoso- 
phy of  the  Absolute,  &c.,*'  in  immediate 
reference  to  M.  Cousin,  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review^  vol.  L.  p.  194  sq. ;  *  to  be  found 
also  in  Crosse's  "  Selections,"  and  in  the 
"  Fragmens  Philosophiques,  Ac,"   trans- 


*  Iteprint«d  iu  DiscuuUyMf  p.  1  sq.— Eo. 
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lated  by  M.  Peisse,  whoee  preface  to  the 
Yolome  is  on  this  subject  especially  worthy 
of  attention.  At  present  I  can  only 
enounce  the  principle  to  shew  its  place  in 
an  CTolution  of  the  conditions  of  Con- 
sciousness ;  and,  where  ample  illustrations 
would  be  requisite,  I  can  with  difficulty 
afford  room  for  a  few  scattered  hints  in 
re^urd  to  one  or  two  of  its  [manifold  ap- 
plications.] 

The  principle,  that  we  are  conscious  only 
of  the  conditioned,  and  only  of  the  condi- 
tionaUy  conditioned,  is  valuable  as  an  im- 
portant truth  :  it  is  likewise  valuable  as 
affording  a  genesis  of  some  of  the  most 
momentous,  and  at  the  same  time  most 
contested,  phasnomena  of  mind.  For 
example,  in  the  principle  of  the  Condi- 
tioned, the  two  great  principles,  the  law 
of  Substance  and  Accident,  and  the  law  of 
Cause  and  Effect,  find  their  origin  and  ex- 
planation. They  are  no  longer  to  be 
regarded  as  ultimate  data  of  intelligence ; 
they  appear  now  as  merely  particular 
cases,  merely  special  applications,  of  this 
higher  principle.  Take  the  former — ^the 
law  of  Substance.  I  am  aware  of  a  phse- 
nomenon — a  phsenomenon  be  it  of  mind 
or  of  matter ;  that  is,  I  am  aware  of  a 
certain  relative,  consequently  a  condi- 
tioned, existence.  This  existence  is  only 
known,  and  only  knowable,  as  in  rela- 
tion. Mind  and  matter  exist  for  us 
only  as  they  are  known  by  us ;  and  they 
are  so  known  only  as  they  have  cer- 
tain qualities  relative  to  certain  faculties 
of  knowledge  in  us,  and  we  certain  facul- 
ties of  knowledge  relative  to  certain  quali- 
ties in  them.  All  our  knowledge  of  mind 
and  matter  is  thus  relative,  that  is,  condi- 
tioned ;  and  so  far  in  conformity  with  the 
principle  that  we  are  conscious  only  of 
existence  as  conditioned.  But  further ; — 
I  am  aware  of  a  certain  phasnomenon,  be 
it  of  mind  or  matter.  This  phsenomenon, 
—a  manifestation  of  what  exists  for  me 
only  as  known  by  me,  and  of  what  as 
known  by  me  exists  only  in  relativity  to 
my  faculties, — how  is  it  that  I  cannot 
even  conceive  it  to  exist  solely  in  the  re- 
lativity in  which  solely  it  is  known,  that 
I  cannot  suppose  it  to  be  a  mere  phseno- 
menon,  an  appearance  of  nothing  but  it- 
self as  appearing,  but  am  compelled  by  a 
necessity  of  my  nature  to  think  that  out 
of  this  relativity  it  has  an  absolute  or 
irrelative  existence — i.  e.,  an  existence,  as 
absolute  or  irrelative,  unknown,  and  in- 
comprehensible f  why,  in  short,  am  I 
constrained  to  suppose  that  it  is  the  known 
phaenomenon  of  an  unknown  Substance  t 
Philosophers  answer  and  say — it  is  an 
ultimate  law  of  mind.    I  answer  and  say 


—it  is  a  particular  case  of  the  general  law 
which  bears  that  not  only  the  uncondi- 
tioned simply,  but  even  the  unconditioned 
of  the  conditioned,  is  unthinkable.  Take 
an  object;  strip  it  by  abstraction  of  all 
its  qualitieiy  of  all  its  pluenomena,  of  all 
its  relativities ;  reduce  it  to  a  mere  uncon- 
ditioned, irrelative^  absolute  entity,  a  mere 
substance ;  and  now  try  to  think  this  sub- 
stance. Tou  cannot  For  either  in  your 
attempt  to  think  you  clothe  it  again  with 
qualities,  and  thus  think  it  as  a  condi- 
tioned; or  you  find  that  it  cannot  bo 
thought,  —  except  as  a  negation  of  the 
thinkable.  This  U  an  instance  of  the 
unconditioned  simply,  and  an  ordioarj 
application  of  the  law. 

Take  now  of  the  same  object  a  quality 
or  phsenomenon.  A  phsenomenon  is  a 
relative  —  ergo,  a  conditioned  —  ergo,  a 
thinkable.  But  try  to  think  this  relative 
as  absolutely  relative,  this  conditioned  as 
unconditionally  conditioned,  this  pheno- 
menon as  a  phsenomenon  and  nothing 
more.  Tou  cannot ;  for  either  you  do 
not  realise  it  in  thought  at  all,  or  you  sup- 
pose it  to  be  the  phienomenon  of  some- 
thing that  does  not  appear ;  you  give  it  a 
basis  out  of  itself;  you  think  it  not  as 
the  absolutely,  but  as  the  relatively  rela- 
tive ;  not  as  the  unconditionally,  but  as 
the  conditionally  conditioned;  in  other 
words,  you  conceive  it  as  the  Accident  of 
a  Subject  or  Substance.  This  is  an  in- 
stance of  the  Conditioned,  and  constitutes 
the  special  case,  the  particular  law,  of  Sub- 
stance and  Phsenomenon.  The  law  of 
Cause  and  Effect  is  another  subordinate 
application  of  the  same  general  principle; 
but  in  connection  with  another  limitation 
of  Consciousness,  which  it  is  necessary  [to 
state  before  proceeding.]  * 

[  12.  The  tenth  limitation  of  Con- 
sciousness is  that  of  Time.]  This  b  the 
necessary  condition  of  every  conscious 
act ;  thought  is  only  realised  to  us  as  in 
succession,  and  succession  is  only  con- 
ceived by  us  under  the  concept  of  Time. 
Existence,  and  existence  in  Time,  is  thus 
an  elementary  form  of  our  intelligence. 
But  we  do  not  conceive  existence  in  time 
absolutely  or  infinitely, — we  conceive  it 
only  as  conditioned  in  time ;  and  Exist- 
ence conditioned  in  Time  expresses,  at  once 
and  in  gelation,  the  three  categories  of 
thought,  which  afford  us  in  combination 


•  The  Author's  MS.  breaks  off  here.  What 
foUowi  has  boen  supplied,  partly  Arom  his  Ltdvrm 
on  Metaphy9U»,  voL  ii.  p.  899,  and  partly  Item  his 
DiwtMftoM.  p.  018.— Ed. 
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the  principle  of  Causality.  What  does 
exiiUnce  [conditioned  or]  relative  in  time 
imply  ?  It  implies,  1  °,  that  we  are  unable 
to  r^lise  in  thought :  on  the  one  pole  of 
the  irrelative,  either  an  ahtolute  com- 
mencement, or  an  dbsoltUe  termination  of 
time ;  as  on  the  other,  either  an  infinite 
non-commencement,  or  an  infinite  non- 
termination  of  time.  It  implies,  2°,  That 
we  can  think,  neither,  on  the  one  pole,  an 
abaolute  minimum,  nor,  on  the  other,  an 
infinite  divisibility  of  time.  Tet  these 
constitute  two  pairs  of  contradictory  pro- 
positions ;  which,  if  our  intelligence  is 
not  all  a  lie,  cannot  both  be  true,  whilst, 
at  the  same  time,  either  the  one  or  the 
other  necessarily  must  But,  as  not  rela- 
tives, they  are  not  cogitables. 

Now  the  phaenomenon  of  Causality 
seems  nothing  more  than  a  corollary  of 
the  law  of  the  Conditioned,  in  its  applica- 
tion to  a  thing  thought  under  the  form  or 
mental  category  of  Existence  Relative  in 
Time.  We  cannot  know,  we  cannot  think 
a  thing,  except  under  the  attribute  of  Ex- 
istence; we  cannot  know  or  think  a  thing 
to  exist,  except  as  in  Time;  and  we  cannot 
know  or  think  a  thing  to  exist  in  Time, 
and  think  it  absolutely  to  commence  or  ter- 
minate.* Now  this  at  once  imposes  on 
us  the  judgment  of  causality.  Unable 
positively  to  think  an  absolute  commence- 
ment, our  impotence  to  this  drives  us 
backwards  on  the  notion  of  Cause;  un- 
able positively  to  think  an  absolute  termi- 
nation, our  impotence  to  this  drives  us 
forwards  on  the  notion  of  Effect.  More 
articulately  thus : — An  object  is  given  us, 
cither  by  our  presentative,  or  by  our  re- 
presentative, fjiculty.  Aa  given,  we  canuot 
but  think  it  Exihtent,  and  existent  in  Time. 
But  to  say,  that  we  cannot  but  think  it  to 
exiHt,  is  to  Ray,  that  we  are  unable  to 
think  it  uon-oxiateiit, — to  think  it  away,  — 
to  annihilate  it  in  tliought.  And  this  wo 
cannot  do.  We  may  turn  away  from  it ; 
wo  may  engross  our  attention  with  other 
objects;  we  may,  consequently,  exclude 
it  from  our  thought.  That  we  need  not 
think  a  thing  is  certain  ;  but  thinking  it, 
it  is  equally  certain  that  we  cannot  think 
it  not  to  exist.     So  much  will  be  at  once 


•  How  ejwily  the  difflnulty  from  the  timultaniiit^ 
of  Cause  and  Effect,  or  rather  from  the  Identity 
of  Caiisation  and  Kffectuation,  ia  solved  on  this 
theory,  and  on  this  theory  alone,  it  would  be  out 
of  lx)uu<is  here  to  exi»laln.  I  may  notice,  how- 
ever, that  the  whide  difficulty  is  dev«'lii]>ed  by 
Arnesideinus,  in  Soxtua  Enipiricus  ;  uiid  th.it 
those  who  have  recognised  it  in  modem  times, 
seem  to  have  been  wholly  unaware  of  the  more 
ingonioiu«  sin  rulati'-n  of  the  ancient  sceptic. 


admitted  of  th«  prewnt ;  but  it  may  pro- 
bably be  denied  of  the  past  and  fatoie. 
7et  if  we  make  the  experimeiii»  we  ahaU 
find  the  mental  annihuatioii  of  an  object 
equally  impossible  under  time  past^  and 
present,  and  future.  To  oblate,  how- 
ever, misapprehension,  a  very  simple  ob- 
servation  may  be  proper.  In  aayinpf  that 
it  is  impossible  to  annihilate  an  olgect  in 
thought^  in  other  words,  to  oonoeive  aa 
non-existent,  what  had  been  oonoeived  as 
existent, — it  is  of  oourse  not  meant,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  imagine  the  otject 
wholly  changed  in  form.  We  can  re- 
present to  ourselves  the  elements  of 
which  it  is  composed,  divided,  dissipated, 
modified  in  any  way ;  we  can  imamie 
anything  of  it,  short  of  annihilation,  ^kt 
the  complement,  the  quantum,  of  exist- 
ence, thought  aa  constituent  of  an  object, 
— that  we  cannot  represent  to  ourselvea, 
either  as  increased,  without  abstraction 
from  other  entities,  or  as  diminished, 
vrithout  annexation  to  them.  In  diort, 
we  are  unable  to  construe  it  in  thought, 
that  there  can  be  an  atom  absolutely 
added  to,  or  absolutely  taken  away  from, 
existence  in  general  Let  us  make  the 
experiment.  Let  us  form  to  ourselves  a 
concept — an  image  of  the  universe.  Now, 
we  are  unable  to  think,  that  the  quantity 
of  existence,  of  which  the  universe  is  the 
conceived  sum,  can  either  be  amplified  or 
diminished.  We  are  able  to  conceive, 
indeed,  the  creation  of  a  world ;  this  in 
fact  as  easily  as  the  creation  of  an  atom. 
But  what  is  our  thought  of  creation  1  It 
is  not  a  thought  of  the  mere  springing  of 
nothing  into  something.  On  the  con- 
trary, creation  is  conceived,  and  is  by  us 
conceivable,  only  as  the  evolution  of  ex- 
istence from  possibility  into  actuality,  by 
tbo  fiat  of  the  Deity.*  Lot  us  place  our- 
selves in  imagination  at  its  very  crisis. 
Now,  can  we  construe  it  to  thought,  that, 
the  moment  after  the  universe  flashed  in- 
to material  reality,  into  manifested  being, 
there  was  a  larger  complement  of  exist- 
ence in  the  universe  and  its  author  to- 
gether than,  the  moment  before,  there 
subsisted  in  the  Deity  alone  ?  This  we 
are  unable  to  imagine.  And  what  is  true 
of  our  concept  of  creation,  holds  of  our 


*  The  creation  A  Nihilo  means  only :  that  the 
universe,  when  created,  was  not  merely  put  into 
fonn,  an  original  chaos,  or  complement  of  bnito 
matter,  having  preceded  a  plastic  cnerg>'  of  in- 
telligence :  but,  that  the  universe  was  calleti  into 
actuality  from  potential  existence  by  the  Divine 
flat.  The  Divine  fiat,  therefore,  was  the  pn>ximate 
cause  of  the  cr<<ati<m  ;  snd  the  Deity  contabiin^ 
the  cause,  coiitaiucfl,  potentially,  the  effect 
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coDcept  of  annihilation.  We  can  think 
no  real  annihilation, — no  absolute  sinking 
of  something  into  nothing.  But,  as  crea- 
tion is  cogitable  by  us,  only  as  a  putting 
forth  of  Divine  power,  so  is  annihilation 
by  us  only  conceivable,  as  a  withdrawal  of 
that  same  power.  All  that  is  now  actual- 
ly existent  in  the  uniyerse,  this  we  think 
and  must  think,  as  having,  prior  to  crea- 
tion, virtuaUy  existed  in  the  creator ;  and 
in  imagining  the  universe  to  be  anni- 
hilated, we  can  only  conceive  this,  as  the 
retractation  by  the  Deity  of  an  overt 
energy  into  latent  power. — In  short,  it  is 
impossible  for  the  human  mind  to  think 
whikt  it  thinks  existent,  lapsing  into  abso- 
lute non-existence,  either  in  time  past  or 
in  time  future. 

Our  inability  to  think,  what  we  have 
once  conceived  existent  in  Time,  as  in 
time  becoming  non-existent,  corresponds 
with  our  inability  to  think,  what  we  have 
conceived  existent  in  Space,  as  in  space 
becoming  non-existent.  We  cannot  rea- 
lise it  to  thought,  that  a  thing  should  be 
extruded,  either  ^om  the  one  quantity  or 
from  the  other.  Hence,  under  extension, 
the  law  of  Ultimate  Incompressibility ;  un- 
der pretension,  the  law  of  Cauee  and  Effect, 

I  have  hitherto  spoken  only  of  one  in- 
conceivable pole  of  tiie  conditioned,  in  its 
application  to  existence  in  time, —  of  the 
tHolute  extreme,  as  absolute  commence- 
ment and  absolute  termination.  The 
counter  or  infinite  extreme,  as  infinite  re- 
gress or  non-commencement,  and  infinite 
progress  or  non-termination,  is  equally 
unthinkable.  With  this  latter  we  have, 
however,  at  present  nothing  to  do.  In- 
deed, as  not  obtrusive,  the  Infinite  figures 
far  less  in  the  theatre  of  mind,  and  exerts 
a  fiEur  inferior  influence  in  the  modification 
of  thought,  than  the  Absolute.  It  is,  in 
fact,  both  distant  and  delitescent ;  and  in 
place  of  meeting  us  at  every  turn,  it  re- 
quires some  exertion  on  our  part  to  seek 
it  out.  It  is  the  former  and  more  obtru- 
sive extreme, — it  is  the  Absolute  alone 
which  constitutes  and  explains  the  mental 
manifestation  of  the  causal  judgment.  An 
object  is  presented  to  our  observation 
wMch  has  phsenomenally  begun  to  be. 
But  we  cannot  construe  it  to  thought, 
that  the  object,  that  is,  thii  determinate 
complement  of  existence,  had  really  no 
being  at  any  past  moment;  because,  in 
that  case,  once  thinking  it  as  existent,  we 
should  again  think  it  as  non-existent^ 
which  is  for  us  impossible.  What  then 
can  we — must  we  do  !  That  the  phseno- 
menon  presented  to  us,  did,  as  a  pkamo- 
menon,  begin  to  be,  —  this  we  know  by 
experience ;  but  that  the  elements,  the 


oonstituenta  of  its  existence  only  began, 
when  the  phenomenon  which  they  make 
up  came  into  manifested  being, — Uiis  we 
are  wholly  unable  to  think.  In  these 
circumstances  how  do  we  proceed  f  There 
is  for  us  only  one  possible  way.  We  are 
compelled  to  believe,  that  the  object,  (that 
is  the  certain  quale  and  quantum  of  being, 
whose  pKcmomenal  rise  into  existence  we 
have  witnessed,)  did  really  exist,  prior  to 
this  rise,  under  other  forms;  (and  by /orm, 
be  it  observed,  I  mean  any  mode  of  exist- 
ence, conceivable  by  us  or  not)  But  to 
say,  that  a  thing  previously  existed  under 
different  forms,  is  only  to  say,  in  other 
words,  that  a  thing  had  causes.  (It  would 
be  here  out  of  place,  to  refute  the  error  of 
philosophers,  in  supposing  that  aoything 
can  have  a  single  cause ; — meaning  always 
by  a  cause  that  without  which  the  effect 
would  not  have  been.  I  speak  of  course 
only  of  second  causes,  for  of  the  Divine  cau- 
sation we  can  pretend  to  no  conception.) 
I  must,  however,  now  cursorily  observe, 
that  nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  in  it- 
self, or  in  its  consequences  more  fertile  in 
delusion,  than  the  common  doctrine,  Uiat 
the  causal  judgment  is  elicited,  only  when 
we  apprehend  objects  in  consecution,  and 
uniform  consecution.  No  doubt,  the  ob- 
servation of  such  succession  prompts  and 
enables  us  to  assign  particuUr  causes  to 
particular  effects.  But  this  assignation 
ought  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
the  judgment  of  causality,  absolutely. 
This  consists,  not  in  the  empirical  and 
contingent  attribution  of  this  phaenome- 
non,  as  cause,  to  that  phsenomenon,  as 
effect;  but  in  the  universal  necessity  of 
which  we  are  conscious,  to  think  causes 
for  every  event,  whether  that  event  stand 
isolated  by  itself,  and  be  by  us  referable 
to  no  other,  or  whether  it  be  one  in  a 
series  of  successive  phamomena,  which,  as 
it  were,  spontaneously  arrange  ^emselves 
under  the  relation  of  effect  and  caus& 
Of  no  phaenomenon,  as  observed,  need  we 
think  tJte  cause ;  but  of  everyphsdnome- 
non  must  we  think  a  cause,  llie  former 
we  may  leam,  through  a  process  of  induc- 
tion and  generalisation ;  the  latter  we 
must  always  and  at  once  admit,  constrained 
by  the  Condition  of  Relativity.  On  this, 
not  sunken,  rock,  Dr  Brown  and  others 
have  been  shipwrecked.* 


*  Tho  above  extracts,  being  the  exposition  of 
the  Author's  theory  of  cansation,  have  been  sup- 
plied as  necessary  to  the  completion  of  the  pre- 
sent Note.  For  some  ftrther  remarks  in  support 
of  the  theory  as  compared  with  others,  see  Dts- 
etusiotu,  p.  623,  and  Lectures  on  Metapkysiet,  vol. 
ii.  p.  409.— Ed. 
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[The  foUowiog  referenoes  from  the 
Author's  Common-Place  Book  relate  to 
the  second  portion  of  the  present  Note. — 
Ed.] 

I.— On  UU  condUwHi  of  Oonteioutneu, 

Plotinus  (Enn.  yl  L.  viL  c  89)  states 
admirably  the  conditions  of  knowledge, 
which  he  makes  five  in  number:  1", 
Change  ;  2%  Diversitj  ;  8",  [Compari- 
son ;  4%  Relation;  5*,  Multiplicity.]* 
r  The  passage  is  as  follows :  —  Ath  ical 
o/tO&s  Irtfwnira  Kofj^Jam^  2hrov  pov9  ical 
obvlvu  Aci  ykp  rhy  row  &cl  kr^p&nfra 
iral  rabr&niiTa  Xanfidvtiy,  cfircp  vo^erti' 
iean6y  t€  7^  ob  Buucpiyfi  iiirh  rod  yorirovy 
TV  irphs  auTO  Mpov  cx^o-ci,  rd  t€  wdyra 
•V  $€»fyfl(r€if  firiBffuas  irtp6nrtirosyfyofi^yriSf 
fit  rh  irdyra  cTkou*  oMi  ydtp  hy  oi/9^  Bvo. 
"Eireira  ei  yo^ffti  oO  9^ov  iavrhy  fUvoy 
yoifctiy  ^irto  SAws  yafi(r€i'  Biii  rl  ykp  ohx 
tvoana ;  ^  iZwar-tifffi ;  5Xfl»r  54  ohx  oewXovt 
ylyerai  yo&y  iainby,  iiXXk  Bfirify  y^riffiy  rify 
Wfpl  ahrov  kr4pov  tJyai,  ft  n  ihus  B^yarcu 
you¥  ainh*  iKiyofity  84,  8t«  oh  y^ffis  rovro, 
tl  8^  &K\oy  ahrhy  id4\oi  iHtTyY  yo^ffas  8) 
ainhst  woKhs  ylyercu,  yorjrhsy  yowy,  Kivoit- 
fAMTOs,  Kot  S(ra  &AAa  wpoiHiKfi  y^.  llphs  84 
rovTOis  xiueftyo  dp^y  wpotrfiKcif  Sircp  clpi/rcu 
ff8i|  iy  &W01S,  &s  iKdarri  ySriais,  cfrcp 
yiriais  tffraiy  woutUioy  rt  9ft  cTvcu*  rh  84 
kirXovy  koI  rh  ahrh  iray  oloy  Ktyrifiay  fi  roi* 
ovroy  cf?}  oloy  ^o^^*  oMy  yofphy  ^x*'*  Ti 
oZy;  ofht  r^  iWa  oCrt  ahrhv  fl^fffty  &X\& 
09fiyhy  iorij^ercu ;  r^  fi^y  oiv  AWa  Hartpa 
ovrov,  KoJ  ^y  irph  ahray  B  ^y,  k.  t.  A,.] 

So  Jordanus  Brunus  (De  Imaginum 
Signorum  et  Idearum  Compositione,  De- 
dicatio,  p.  iv.)  :  '  Intelligere  nostrum 
(id  est,  operationes  nostri  intellectus) 
aut  est  phautasia,  aut  non  sine  phantasia. 
Rursum,  non  intelligimus  nisi  phantas- 
mata  speculemur.  Hoc  est  quod  uon  in 
simpUcitate  quadam,  statu,  et  unitate,  sed 
in  compositione,  collatione,  terminorum 
pluralitate,  median  to  discursu  atque  re- 
flezione,  comprehendimus.' 

Cicero,  De  Natura  Deorum,  L.  i.  c.  29 : 
['Si  una  omnium  (sc.  Deorum)  facies 
est,  florere  in  coelo  Academiam  necesse 
est.    Si  enim  nihil  inter  deum  et  deum 


•  It  ia  evident  that  the  Author  intended  to 
enamerate  the  five  conditions  given  in  the  sum- 
mary of  FicinuB,  from  wliieh  the  kst  throe  have 
been  supplied.  It  may  be  questioned,  however, 
whether  these  can  bo  fairly  inferred  from  the 
text  of  Plotinus.— Ed. 

t  So  Crcuzer.  Ficinus  seems  to  have  read  ft  fii} 
&s  &\Xoy  ai>r6y  i$4\ot  i^tTy.  He  renders, 
"  Diximus  autem  hoc  ipsum  non  esse  Intelligen- 
tiam,  nisi  sc  contueatur  ut  alium."— Ed. 


di£fert,  nulla  est  apud  decs  oognitio,  nulla 
perception] 

Burthogge,  Essay  upon  Reason  and  the 
Nature  of  Spirits  (London,  1694),  pp.  4,  5 : 
['Consciousness  seems  to  me  to  arise, 
ordinarily,  from  the  distinction  and  dif- 
ference that  is  in  Conceptions ;  for,  should 
any  person  have  his  eye  perpetually  tied 
to  one  object,  without  ever  closing  o^  or 
turning  it  to  another,  he  would  no  more 
be  sensible  that  he  saw  that  object,  or 
know  any  more  what  it  was  to  see,  than 
if  he  had  been  blind  from  his  birth.  For 
since  consciousness  of  seeing  is  nothing 
but  a  perceiving  by  the  eye,  that  one  ia 
affected,  or  otherwise  affected  than  he 
was,  with  the  appearance  of  Light  or 
Colour;  if  a  person  had  never  seen  but 
one  thing,  and  never  but  seen  it,  he  could 
have  no  perceivance  (that)  he  is  so  affect- 
ed, that  is,  he  could  not  be  sensible  or 
conscious  (that)  he  did  see.  ...  I  con- 
clude, that  as  difference  of  conception 
arises  from  different  affections  of  the 
faculties  by  objects,  so  Consciousness,  or 
Sense  of  Conception,  arises  from  the  dif- 
ference of  Conceptions,  &c'] 

See  also,  to  the  same  effect.  Brown's 
Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  Lect.  xL 
p  66  (ed.  1830). 

II.  On  acts  of  mind  beyond  the  sphere 
of  Consciousness.* 

Are  there  acts  of  mind  beyond  the 
sphere  of  consciousness  ? 

Affirmative:  Leibnitz,  Nouv.E6s.,Avant- 
propoe,  p.  8-9,  and  L.  ii.  cc.  1,  2,  p.  69- 
72  (ed.  Raspe) ;  Monad.  §§  14,  20-23 ; 
Princ.  de  la  Nature  et  de  la  Qrace,  §  4  ; 
alibi; — BUfinger,  De  Harmonia  Prsesta- 
bilita,  Sect.  vi.  §  68,  pp.  182,  183  (3d 
edition) ;  —  Canz,  Philosophia  Wolfiana, 
Psych.  L.  i.  §  36  (ed.  1737) ;  Med.  PhiL 
§  830  (Tubingae,  1750)  ^—Feiurlin,  PhiL 
Saetze  von  klaren  und  dunkeln  Be^rifien, 
B.  ii.  Th.  i.  pp.  39,  69  sq. ;— Karnes, 
Essays,  &c.,  P.  ii  Ess.  iv.,  On  Matter  and 
Spirit,  p.  289  to  end  (3d  edition)  ;—Schaur 
bert,  Diss,  de  Idearum  in  Anima  Conser- 
vatione  (Altorfii  Noricorum,  1744),  om- 
nino; — Plainer,  PhiL  Aph.,  i.  p.  70; — 
Tetens,  PhiL  Versuche,  i.  p.  265,  quodam- 
modo ; — Beausohre,  Ueber  die  Natur  und 
ueber  die  Nothwendigkeit  dunkler  Ideen 
(in  Hissmann's  '  Magazin  fuer  die  Philo- 


•  Sec  above,  pp.  932,  933.  Tins  que.stIon  has 
been  partly  discussed  in  the  Author's  Leetum 
on  Metaphyrict,  I/ectt.  x>iiL  xix.  It  ia  prolmble 
that  he  contemplated  a  ftiller  treatment  in  tbe 
present  work,  for  which  the  following  refereneM 
would  have  served  as  materials.  ~Eo. 


§u.] 


ON  CONSCIOUSNESS. 


Bopbie  UDd  ihre  Geachichte,'  ▼.  p.  145 
Bq.)  ;—Sulzer,  Verm.  Schriften,  i  pp.  99 
Bq.,  109  (ed.  1808)  'f—JBoerhaave,  De  Morb. 
Nerv.  t.  it  p.  860  sq. ; — McuuSf  Yersucb, 
&c.,  §  24,  p.  66  sq.  (ed  1797) ;— JTant, 
Antbrop.,  §  5 ;— Fries,  N.  Kritik,  i.  §§  28, 
80;  Antbrop.,  §  24,  ed.  1820  (§  20,  ed. 
1887);— /aco6,  ErkL  dee  Gnindr.  derEmp. 
Psycb.,  §  49 ;— Schwab,  Ueb.  d.  dunkeUi 
Voratellungea  (Stuttgart,  1818) ;— Jtfo- 
neri,  UDtersucbuDgen,  &c.,  L  pp.  56,  57 ; 
— Qraevtll,  Der  Menscb,  pp.  78,  185; — 
Sdiulze,  PbiL  WisseDscbaften,  i  p.  16-17; 
Antbropologie,  §  61 ; — Deminger,  Instit. 
Log.  §260,  t.  i.  p.  226  (ed.  1824)  i—Beneke, 
Lehrb.  d.  Psycb.,  §  96  sq.  p.  72  (ed.  1888); 
Psycb.  Skizzen,  i.  p.  853-860  ;—iriA6er<, 
Sketcbes  of  tbe  Pbilosopby  of  Appari- 
tions, P.  iv.  cb.  5,  p.  284  sq.  (2d  edition) ; 
— Cardaillac,  Etudes  Element  de  Pbil., 
t.  ii.  p.  124  sq.  (See  Damiron,  Ess.  sur 
THist.  de  Phil.,  Supplement,  p.  460  sq.) ; — 
Jf.  Schmid,  Versuch,  &c.,  pp.  23,  232  sq. ; 
Damiron,  Cours,  &c.,  i.  p.  190  (ed.  1884) ; 
OSruzez,  N.  Cours  de  Pbil.,  p.  67;— 
Biunde^  Versucb,  Ac,  i.  p.  346  sq. ; — 
JteinJu)ld,  Tbeorie  d.  menscb.  Erkenntnias 
u.  Metapb.,  i.  p.  279  sq. 

Negative:  Locke,  Essay,  B.  ii.  cb.  L  § 
10 ;  Condillac,  Sur  I'Orig.  des  Connoiss. 
Hum.,  Sect  ii.  c.  1.  §  4-13  (On  bim  see 
Merian  in  Hissmann's  *  Magazin,*  t.  vL  p. 
199) ; — Merian,  Ueber  die  Apperzeption 
(Hissmann's  'Magazin,'L  p.  155  sq.); — 
Tiedemann,  Untersucbungen,  i.  p.  40  sq. ; 
Psycbologie  (1804),  p.  28-29;— Galluppi^ 
Element!  di  Filosofia,  i.  §  105  (ed.  1837); 
— Stewart,  Elements,  [Part  L  cb.  ii— ColL 
Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  120  sq.] 

On  tbe  question  generally,  see  tbe  fol- 
lowing autborities,  in  addition  to  tbose 
above  referred  to.  Walch,  Lezikon,  i.  p. 
2034-5;  —  Castar,  De  Animi  et  Obscur- 
arum  Idearum  Natura  (Lipeise,  1789) 
omnino; — AncilUm,  Melanges,  t.  i.  p.  40- 
41 ; — Henningt,  Von  Geistern  und  Geiater- 
aebem  (Leipzig,  1780)  p.  8-6 ; — Feuerbach, 
Darstellung  Entwicklung  und  Elritik  der 
L«ibmti*Bcben  Pbilosopbie,§§  6, 7,  p.  54  sq. 


On  Obscure  Ideas  before  Leibnito,  see 
Feuerbach,  Darstellung,  kc,  Anmerk.,  pp. 
217,  224,  ed.  1887.  [Feuerbacb  refers  to 
tbe  Pythagorean  saying,  iray  yhp  rb  pau^- 
/ityor  i^  iLpay&r  6^il\ft  ffvylm-aaBcu  .... 
&s  ydip  rd  T^r  k4^*»s  <rToix<^A  obx  tlcl 
K4^tis,  ofhw  iral  r^  rwy  aufidrvr  aroix^ia 
otfK  tori  fftifieera  (▼.  Sext.  Emp.,  Adv.  Pbys. 
L.  ii.  S§  260,  253,  pp.  674, 675,  ed  1718), 
and  to  Cudwortb's  Dissertation  on  tbe 
Plastic  Nature,  Intell.  Syst  B.  i  cb.  iii 
sect.  87,  subs.  17.  'It  is  certain  tbat  our 
buman  souls  themselves  are  not  always 
conscious  of  whatever  they  have  in  them. 
....  We  have  all  experience  of  our  do- 
ing many  animal  actions  non-attendingly, 
wbicb  we  reflect  upon  afterwards ;  as  also 
tbat  we  often  continue  a  long  series  of 
bodily  motions  by  a  mere  virtual  inten* 
tion  of  our  minds,  and  as  it  were  by  half  a 
cogitation.' — Ed.]  Amauld(Oeuvres,t.  xL 
p.  178)  attacks  the  hypothesis  of  thoughts 
of  wbicb  we  are  not  conscious,  as  held  by 
MaUbranche.  Tbat  tbe  Stablians  beld 
obscure  perceptions,  see  Camerarius,  De 
Unione  An.  cum  Corp.,  in  Bilfinger,  De 
Harm.  Praestab.,  pi  278. 

Tbat  Descartes  denied  Obscure  Ideas,  see 
Leibnitz,  Principia  Philosophise,  (Monado« 
logie)  §§  14,  20-23,  and  Can2,  Psycbologia, 
p.  820.  Compare  Deaeartet  himself,  Resp. 
ad  Medit.  iv.  p.  158  (ed.  1658):—'  Quod 
autem  nibil  in  mente,  quatenus  est  res 
cogitans,  esse  possit,  cujus  non  sit  consci% 
per  se  notum  mibi  videtur,  quia  nibil  in 
ilia  sic  spectata  esse  intelligimus  quod 
Don  sit  cogitatio,  vel  a  cogitatione  de- 
pendens,  alioqui  enim  ad  mentem.  quate- 
nus est  res  cogitans,  non  pertineret ;  neo 
uUa  potest  in  nobis  esse  cogitatio,  cujus, 
eodem  illo  momento  quo  in  nobis  est, 
oonscii  non  simus.  Quamobrem  non 
dubito  quin  mens,  statim  atque  infantis 
corpore  infusa  est,  incipiat  cogitare,  si- 
mulque  sibi  suss  cogitationis  conscia  sit^ 
etsi  postea  ejus  rei  non  recordetur,  quia 
species  istarum  cogitationum  memorin 
non  inbterent.' 


NOTE    I. 


ON  THE  HISTOBT   OF  THB  TEBBCS 
CONSCIOUSNESS,  ATTENTION,   AND  REFLECTION. 


§  I. — BxtracU  explanatory  of  Sir  W.  HamiUon'8  view  of  the  dittlnetion  between  Com- 
Bciouinest,  Attention,  and  R^jUctum,  with  apecieU  reference  to  the  optnioiw  of 
Beid  and  Stewart, 

§  II. — Historical  Notieet  of  theuteofthe  terms  Oorucumtnetef  Attention,  and  B^/Uction, 


[Referenoes.— From  I.  P.  282  a,  239  b,  816  b,  347  b  ;  from  Supplementaiy  Disser- 
tations, 766  b,  775  b.] 

[N.B — From  the  reference  at  p.  231  b,it  appears  that  the  Author  had  originally 
intended  to  include  the  history  of  Consciousness  in  Note  H.  Subsequently,  however, 
he  seems  to  have  transferred  it  to  Note  I. — Eo.] 


[The  materials  collected  for  this  Note 
comprise  only  a  few  historical  extracts 
and  references,  which  are  given  below, 
under  §  II.  In  relation  to  these,  it  is 
important  that  the  reader  should  be 
aware  of  the  Author's  critical  opinion  on 
the  diBtinctiun  indicated  by  the  above 
terms,  as  it  may  be  gathered  from  pre- 
vious publications.  Extracts  for  this 
purpose  have  accordingly  been  prefixed, 
as§  I.— Ed.] 

§  I. — Extracts  explanatory  of  Sir  W. 
Hamilton's  view  of  the  distinctionhetwcen 
Consciousness^  Attention,  and  B^ection, 
with  special  reference  to  the  opinions  of 
Beid  and  Stewart. 

(1.)  From  Lectures  on  Metaphytics,  vol 
i.  pp.  282,  233. 

"Mr  Stewart  seems  inadvertently  to 
have  misrepresented  the  opinion  of  Dr 
Reid  in  regard  to  the  meaning  and  differ- 
ence of  Attention  and  Reflection.  Reid 
either  employs  these  termn  as  eynonymous 
expressions,  or  he  distiuguishes  them 
only  by  making  attention  relative  to  the 
consciousness  and  perception  of  the  pre- 
pent;  reflection,  to   the   memory  of  the 


past*  ....  Mr  Stewart,  in  the  chapter 
on  Attention  in  the  first  volume  of  liis 
Elements,^  says,  '  Some  important  obaei> 
vations  on  the  subject  of  attention  occur 
in  different  parts  of  Dr  Reid's  writings; 
particularly  in  his  Essays  on  the  InteUee- 
tual  Poiocrs  of  Man,  p.  62,  and  his  Essays 
on  the  Active  Powers  of  Man,  p.  78  f<  seqX 
To  this  ingenious  author  we  are  indebted 
for  the  remark,  that  attention  to  things 
external  is  properly  called  chservation; 
and  attention  to  the  subjects  of  our  con- 
sciousness, rfflection.' "  § 

*  For  instancea  of  this  use  of  the  terms  kk 
Reid,  Bir.  W.  Hamilton  refers  to  InUOedual 
Powers^  Essay  ii.  ch.  6,  aud  Esany  vi  ch.  1. 
(See  above,  pp.  258,  420.)  The  latter  of  these 
passages  seems  to  show  that  the  two  terms  are 
used  by  Reid  as  convertible.  The  same  conclu- 
sion may  be  inferred  from  a  passage  in  the  Active 
PotPfrs,  Essay  Ii.  cIj.  3,  p.  537.  The  distinction 
noticed  by  btewart  is,  however,  accepted  by  Sir 
W.  Han)ilton,  though  not  as  Rvid's.— Ed. 

t  Collected  Worktt,  vol.  ii.  pp.  122,  123. 

t  Pp.  240,  637  of  the  present  edition.— En. 

§  This  distinction  has  been  attempted  by  others. 
See  Keckemuxnn,  Hyst.  Ph>-8.,  L.  iv.  c.  5.  (Opera, 
t  i.  p.  1612) ;  Gocknius,  Lex.  Phil.  (Lat)  v.  Rc- 
flexuH  ;  Maine  d*  Ji>rin  [Ocuvrcs  I^Iosophiques, 
tome  iv.  p.  204).    On  the  other  han<l,  see  Wol/, 
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(2.)  From  Lectures  on  MetaphyncM,  vol. 
i.  pp.  236,  237. 

''Taking,  however,  Attention  and  Re- 
flection for  acts  of  the  same  faculty,  and 
supposing,  with  Mr  Stewart,  that  reflec- 
tion is  properly  attention  directed  to  the 
phaiDomena  of  mind — observation,  atten- 
tion directed  to  the  ph»nomena  of  matter; 
the  main  question  comes  to  be  considered, 
Is  attention  a  faculty  different  from  con- 
sciousness,  as  Reid  and  Stewart  maintain  f  * 
.  .  .  .  Dr  Reid  has  rightly  said  that  atten- 
tion is  a  voluntary  act  This  remark  might 
have  led  him  to  the  observation,  that  at- 
tention is  not  a  separate  faculty,  or  a 
faculty  of  intelligence  at  all,  but  merely 
an  act  of  will  or  desire,  subordinate  to  a 
certain  law  of  intelligence.  This  law  is, 
that  the  greater  the  number  of  objects  to 
which  our  consciousness  is  simultaneously 
extended,  the  smaller  is  the  intensity 
with  which  it  is  able  to  consider  each,  and 
consequently  the  less  vivid  and  distinct 
will  be  the  information  it  obtains  of  the 
several  objects-i*  This  law  is  expressed 
in  the  old  adage, 

'  Pluribos  intentns  minor  est  ad  singalA  senaiu.' 

Such  being  the  law,  it  follows  that,  when 
our  interest  in  any  particular  object  is 
excited,  and  when  we  wish  to  obtain  all 
the  knowledge  concerning  it  in  our  power, 
it  behoves  us  to  limit  our  consideration  to 
that  object,  to  the  exclusion  of  others. 
This  is  done  by  an  act  of  volition  or  de- 
sire, which  is  called  cUtention,  But  to 
view  attention  as  a  special  act  of  intelli- 
gence, and  to  distinguish  it  from  consci- 
ousness, is  utterly  inept  Consciousness 
may  be  compared  to  a  telescope,  attention 
to  the  pulling  out  or  in  of  the  tubes  in 
accommodating  the  focus  to  the  object ; 
and  we  might,  with  equal  justice,  distin- 
guish, in  the  eye,  the  adjustment  of  the 
pupil  from  the  general  organ  of  vision,  as, 
m  the  mind,  distinguish  attention  from 
consciousness  as  separate  faculties.  Not, 
however,  that  they  are  to  be  accounted 
the  sam&  Attention  is  consciousness  and 
something  more.  It  is  consciousness  vol- 
untarily applied,  under  its  Uw  of  limita- 
tions, to  some  determinate  object;  it  is 
consciousness  concentrated.** 


Psych.  Emp.,  |  257;  Caru,  Medit,  §  841  (who 
makes  Reflection  twofold— ezteniBl  and  internal); 
DestuU  Tracy,  Eltoiens  d'Idtologie,  t.  t  pp.  81, 
S34,  442;  AricilUm,  Essais  FhUos.,  t  it.  p.  184. 

•  For  Reid,  see  above,  p.  239.  For  Stewart, 
see  Collected  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  184.— Ed. 

t  Cf.  8t6eb,UeberdenMen8chen,ii.<rr8;  Fries, 
Anihropologio,  i.  8S  ;  and  Bcholze,  Ueber  die 
mensohliche  l^enntnisa,  p.  65. 


(3.)  From  Lecturei  on  Metaphytics,  voL 
i.  pp.  247,  248. 

"  I  think  Reid  and  Stewart  incorrect  in 
asserting  that  attention  is  only  a  volun- 
tary act,  meaning  by  the  expression  vol- 
untary,  an  act  of  free  wilL  I  am  ^  from 
maintaining,  as  Brown  and  others  do,  that 
all  will  is  desire ;  but  still  I  am  persuaded 
that  we  are  frequently  determined  to  an 
act  of  attention,  as  to  many  other  acts, 
independently  of  our  free  and  deliberate 
volition.  Nor  is  it,  I  conceive,  possible 
to  hold  that,  though  immediately  deter- 
mined to  an  act  of  attention  by  desire,  it 
is  only  by  the  permission  of  our  will  that 
this  is  done ;  consequently,  that  every  act 
of  attention  is  still  under  the  control  of 
our  volition.  This  I  cannot  maintain. 
Let  us  take  an  example : — When  occupied 
with  other  matters,  a  person  may  speak 
to  us,  or  the  clock  may  strike,  witnout 
our  having  any  consciousness  of  the  sound ; 
but  it  is  wholly  impossible  for  us  to  remain 
in  this  state  of  unconsciousness  intention- 
ally and  with  will.  We  cannot  determi- 
nately  refuse  to  hear  by  voluntarily  with- 
holding our  attention;  and  we  can  no 
more  open  our  eyes,  and,  bv  an  act  of 
will,  avert  our  mind  from  all  perception 
of  sight,  than  we  can,  by  an  act  of  will, 
cease  to  live.  We  may  close  our  ears  or 
shut  our  eyes,  as  we  may  commit  suicide ; 
but  we  cannot,  with  our  organs  unobstruct- 
ed, wholly  refuse  our  attention  at  will.  It, 
therefore,  appears  to  mo  the  more  correct 
doctrine  to  hold  that  there  is  no  consoious- 
neas  without  attention,— without  concen- 
tration, but  that  attention  is  of  three  de- 
grees or  kinds.  The  first,  a  mere  vital 
and  irresistible  act;  the  second,  an  act 
determined  by  desire,  which,  though  in- 
voluntary, may  be  resisted  by  our  will ; 
the  third,  an  act  determined  by  a  delibe- 
rate volition.  An  act  of  attention, — that 
is,  an  act  of  concentration,— seems  thus 
necessary  to  every  exertion  of  conscious- 
ness, as  a  certain  contraction  of  the  pupil 
is  requisite  to  every  exercise  of  vision. 
We  have  formerly  noticed,  that  discrimi- 
nation is  a  condition  of  consciousness; 
and  a  discrimination  is  only  possible  by  a 
concentrative  act,  or  act  of  attention. 
This,  however,  which  corresponds  to  the 
lowest  degree, — to  the  mere  vital  or  auto- 
matic act  of  attention,  has  been  refused 
the  name;  and  atttntiony  in  contradis- 
tinction to  this  mere  automatic  contrac- 
tion, given  to  the  two  other  degrees,  of 
which,  however,  Reid  only  recognises  the 
third. 

"Attention,  then,  is  to  consciousness^ 
what  the  contraction  of  the  pupil  is  to 
sight ;  or  to  the  eye  of  the  mind,  what  the 
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microBoope  or  telescope  ia  to  the  bodily 
eye.  The  faculty  of  attention  is  not, 
therefore,  a  special  faculty,  but  merely 
consciousness  acting  und^  the  law  of 
limitation  to  which  it  is  subjected.  But, 
whatever  be  its  relations  to  the  special 
faculties,  attention  doubles  all  iheir  effi- 
ciency, and  affords  them  a  power  of  which 
they  would  otherwise  be  destitute.  It  is, 
in  hctf  as  we  are  at  present  constituted, 
the  primary  condition  of  their  activity." 


[The  following  translation  from  the 
Commentary  of  Philoponus  on  the  De 
Anima,  (L.  lii.  o.  2,)  has  been  found  among 
the  Author's  papers.  This  passage  is  no- 
ticed in  IHsautUnUf  p.  51,  Lectures  on 
Metapkytia,  L  p.  201,  as  **  the  first  indi- 
cation in  the  history  of  philosophy,  of 
that  false  analysis  which  has  raised  At- 
tention into  a  separate  faculty." — Ed.] 

"But the  more  recent  interpreters,  stand- 
ing not  in  awe  of  the  frown  of  Alexander, 
not  listening  to  Plutarchus,  and  even  re- 
pelling Aristotle  himself,  have  devised  a 
new  interpretation.  They  say  that  it  is 
the  function  of  the  attentive  part  (tov 
vpotrtierucov  fi4povs)  of  the  rational  soul 
to  take  cognisance  of  the  energies  of  sense. 
For,  according  to  them,  the  rational  soul 
not  only  comprehends  the  faculties  of  in- 
telligence (rovt),  thought  {iidyota),  opinion 
(8^(a),  will  {$oik.'nins)f  and  election  (rpo- 
«dp€<ns)f  they  also  thrust  into  it  another 
sixth  ^ulty,  which  they  call  that  of  At- 
tention. The  attention,  they  say,  assists 
in  all  that  goes  on  in  man.  It  is  that 
which  pronounces  /  understand^  1  thinks 
J  opine y  I  resent f  I  desire.  The  attentive 
function  of  the  rational  soul,  in  fact,  per- 
vades in  all  the  powers  without  exception 
<— the  rational,  the  irrational,  and  the  vege- 
tative. If  then,  they  proceed,  the  attentive 
faculty  be  thus  thorough-going,  why  not 
let  it  accompany  the  seu&ations  and  pro- 
nounce of  them,  I  see,  I  hear,  &,c.l  for  to 
do  this  is  the  peculiar  office  of  what  is  re- 
cognisant  of  the  several  energies.  If, 
therefore,  it  be  the  attention  which  pro- 
nounces this,  attention  will  bo  the  power 
which  takes  note  of  the  energies  of  sense. 
For  it  behoves  that  what  takes  note  of  all 
should  itself  be  indivisible  and  one ;  see- 
ing also  at  the  same  time  that  the  subject 
of  all  these  operations,  Man,  ia  one.  For, 
if  this  faculty  took  copniiH^nce  of  these 
objects,  that  faculty  of  those  others,  it 
would  be,  as  he  himself  [Aristotle]  else- 
where says,  as  if  you  perceived  that,  I 
this.  That,  therefore,  must  be  one  to 
which  the  attentive  function  appertains  ; 
for  this  function  is  conversant  with  the 


faculties— both  the  cognitive  and  the  vital 
[practical  ?].  *  In  so  far  as  it  is  convenani 
with  the  cognitive  eneigiea  it  ia  called 
Attention.  Hence,  when  we  would  cor- 
rect a  person  whose  mind  is  wandering 
from  any  intellectual  occupation,  wa  call 
out  to  hmi.  Attend  I  When,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  has  to  do  with  the  life  [and  moral 
action  ?]  it  ia  called  Conscience  (ovyciS^ 
not  (T^oSot).    Henoe  in  the  tragedy, 

[ifen.—*  How  now  T   What  illness  quells  thee  T 
Of»t]— Intelligence  1  for  I  am  oonscioos  of  my 
dieadftildeed.'t 

Attention  is  therefore  that  which  ia  cog- 
nisant of  our  sensitive  energiee.  And  Plu- 
tarchus  (they  say)  ftJse^  attributed  thia 
function  to  opinion  (8^a).  For  what  is 
cognisant  of  the  operations  of  all  the 
faculties  behoves  to  be  one.  But  opinion 
does  not  take  cognisance  of  the  energiea 
of  intelligence  (rovs).  For  opinion  doea 
not  say  /  intelligise  (ir^aa),  or  even  / 
reason  {9t€roii0riy) ;  for  although  it  may 
say  /  opine,  I  am  indifpiant,  it  is  unable 
to  contemplate  the  energies  of  the  higher 
faculties."— [Sign.  0.  v.,  ed-  Venet  1535.] 

§  IL — Historical  notices  of  the  use  of  ike 
terms  Consciousness^  Attention^  RefUc- 
tion, 

[Nothing  appears  to  have  been  written 
on  this  subject,  except  what  has  been  al- 
ready published  in  the  Lectures  on  Meta- 
physics, voL  i.  pp.  196,  201,  and  pp.  284, 
235.  The  following  references  have  beoi 
found  among  the  Author's  papers. — Ed.] 

Xvy€daOri<ns — ervyatcBdyofiM. 

V,  Sympathy,  fellow-feeling,  to  feel 
along  with. 

Plutarch,  Solon,  Opera,  i.  p.  88  (ed. 

1699). 
[De  Adul.  et  Amici  Discr.],  ii  p.  68. 
Clemens  Alex.,  Strom.  L.  i.  p.  282  (ed. 
1688) ;  L.  ii.  p.  883. 
2*.  Having  a  common  knowledge  with 
others. 

Plutarch,  Agis  et  Cleon,  Opera,  i.  822. 
[De  Adul.  et  Amici  Discr.],  ii.  54. 
3**.  To  feel  as    a  bodily  affection — a 


*  By  vital  (famfcwy)  Philoponns  means  appe- 
tent  See  Introduction.  [Tlpoolfuoy,  f.  2  a. 
rwv  8^  opfKTiKwy  Kod  (otrtKuv  ^  fi^v  ierrl 
evfiSs,  r)  5^  hnQv^a, — Ed.] 

t  Euripides,  Orest.,  395  :— 
MEN.  Ti  XPVt'^  irtitrx^is  ,*  "rts  a'  iLv6Wv<rw 

v6ffOi ; 
OP.  'H    ^vvtais^  Sti  oTuvoiBa   8c/i^   ^Ipyaa- 
fi4yos. — Ed. 
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poison  acting— a  difleue — eqaivalent  to 
consciousnees  of  sensations, 
a. — Aa  a  medical  term — 

Platarch,  Dem.,  Opera,  L  859. 
Galen,  De  Diffl  Puis.,  L.  iv.  c.  11.* 
Therapeut    L.    xiiL    c.    1.      There 
crvvaiffBfivis  said  to  be  propriua  ien- 
SUB,  self-perception  of  a  symptom, 
in  contrast  to  its  perception  by 
others. 
DioBcorides,  yiil  2. 
b. — Of  sense  strictly — 
Alex.  Aphrod.,  [De  Anima,  L.  L  a 

22.  f.  135.] 
Hierocles,  apud  Steph.  Thesaur.  ▼. 

4^  To  become   discriminating — aware 
of — ^perceive. 

Plutarch,  Aratus,  Opera,  i  1021. 

[De  Prefect.  Virt.  Sent],  ii  75,  76. 

rDe  Sanitate  Tuenda],  iL  123. 

[De  Solertia  Animalium],  ii977,983. 
Theodoti  Kpit.,   apud  Clem.   Alex. 

p.  795. 
5".  Conscious,  —  consciousness,  and  of 
supersensibles. 

Plutarch,  [De  Profect  Virt  Sent] 

Opera,  ii  82  (may  be  4".) 
Antoninus,  De  Rebus  Suis,  L.  viL  § 

24, — TOW  afiaprdyeir  (may  be  4*). 
Epictetu8,Diss.,L.  ii  c.  ll.(may  be4'*). 
Hierocles,  In  Carm.  Pyth.  p.  213,  ed. 

1664. 
Dlonysius  Alexandrious,  apudEusebi- 

um,  Prsep.  Evang.  778  d. 
Dlonysius  Theologus  (which!)  apud 

Budffium,  Comm.  Ling.  Grsecee,  p. 

528. 

1©  avv€ii6s — for  'conscience.' 

Plutarch,  Poplioola,  Opera,  L  99. 
De  Seia  Num.  Vind.,  ii  554,  556. 
[De  Profect  Virt  Sent],  ii.  84,  85. 

Demosthenes,  p.  263,  Reiske.  [De  Cor- 
ona, c.  32.  Here,  however,  it  rather 
means  Consciousness  in  sense  of 
'  common  knowledge  with  others.' 
—Ed.] 

Orphica,  [Hymn.  Ixiii.  (62),  5,  p.  382, 
ed.  Hermann. — Ed.] 

Hierocles,  In  Carm.  Pylh.  p.  213,  ed. 
1654. 

Pythagoras  apud  Stobai  Flor.  T.  24>  8. 

Epictetus  [Fragm.  97,  toI.  iv.  p.  98, 
ed.  Schweigh.— Ed.] 


*  Galen  has  no  name  for  conscionsness  of  sen- 
sations, kc,  though  he  uses  trvyaiirOriorts  in  a 
medical  sense  (v.  Hofmann,  Comm.  in  Galenum, 
p.  185).  This  [so.  consciousness  of  sensations] 
he  attributes  to  t6  rrytfioyucS^—i^t.  the  imagin- 
ing, recoDecting,  and  reasoning  mind— mi^t  be 
oalled  common  atrm.    Bee  Bo&naim,i»p.  170,  IM. 


Plutarch  apud  Stobsei  Flor.  T.  24, 
15  [De  Animi  Tranquillitate,  a  19, 
Opera,  ii.  p.  476.  stobanis  quotes 
rh  cwuMs ;  but  the  word  in  Plu- 
tarch is  <r^y«<rif,  introduced  by  the 
line  of  Euripides,  Orestes,  395,  as 
referred  to  below. — Ed]. 

2^co-if~for  conscience. 

Menander  apud  Stobci  Flor.  T.  24, 8. 

Clemens  Alex.,  Strom.  L.  ii.  p.  871,  ed. 
1688. 

Herodian,  L.  iv.  c.  7,  but  some  MSS. 
have  (nnftihiais,  [Vide  Qale,  PhOo- 
sophia  Generalis,  1676,  p.  867. — 
Ed.1 

Euripides,  [Orestes,  395],  quoted  by 
Plutarch,  as  above,  and  by  Clemens 
Alex.,  Strom.  L.  vil  p.  714. 

Not  used  for  'to  be  morally  con- 
scious,' though  sometimes  'to  be 
aware  of  in  relation  to  self,'  as 
Lucian  [Dial.  Deor.,  ii.  1,  quoted 
by  Gale,  1.  c— Ed.] 

'Xwrr6s —  wytr^s — hr^veros —  htrvvwitk 
-^MtvvTos — thirvvtaia^  &c. 

Not  used  in  relation  to  conscience. 


Used  only  once  by  Plato,  Bep.  ill  p. 
407,  Steph. 

Used  commonly  with  vowy  to  mean 
'  attend,'  sometimes  by  itself.  Out 
of  36  times  in  Plato,  27  with  i^vr, 
and  9  absolutely  in  this  sense. 
N.B. — ^Plato  only  joins  vovv  with 
it,  and  never  ypiiftfir  or  Si^ior. 

Tlpoffoxfl' 
Not  used  by  Plato ;  but  by  Lucian, 
iL  63  [Quomodo  Hist  Conscr.  Sit, 
§  53],  Suidas  [v.  ciV/BoXfl,  Psellus 
[De  Omnifaria  Doctr.,  §  46],  Plu- 
tarch [De  Garrulitate,  c.  23,  and 
elsewhere.  See  Wyttenbach's  In- 
dex.—Ed.] 

npoff€icriic6s. 
Used  for  'attentive'  by  Aristotle, 
(Rhet.  iii.  14),  but  never  by  Plato. 

[The  following  references  from  the 
Author's  Common-Place  Book  have  been 
added,  ••  resting  to  the  nm«  sobjeot] 
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On  Ck>ntcioiuiieai  in  geDeral,  see  Z. 
Mayne,  Two  Di»ertaiion8,  ftc^  [p.  141 
iq.J ;  StUzer,  Vermischte  Schriften  [I  p. 
801  tq.] ;  C.  L,  Seinhold,  Das  menschliche 
EriceimtiiifliTermoegen,  pp.  108  sq.,  227 
■q. ;  Dalberg  [Yon  dem  BewosstBeTn  aIb 
ialgemeiii0m  Qmnde  der  Weltweinheit], 
omnino.  Add  WeU$,  Ueber  d.  Weten  nnd 
Wiri[en  d.  Seele,  §  29,  p.  184  aq.;  Tiede- 
Mann,  PiTchologie,  p,  24;  Unienuchan- 
gen,  Ac.,  L  p.  58  tq. 

Beinkold  (IL  oa)  gives  the  meaning 
aAud  to  the  expreasion  by  Descartes  (p. 
227),  Leibnits  (228),  Wolf  (229),  Locke 
(281),  Hume  (285),  Kant  (237),  Reinhold 
himself  (old  opinion,  289 — new  opinion, 
109),  Fichte  (242),  Schelling  (244),  Fries 
(244),  Boaterwek  (245). 

Wolf  distingoishes,  1.  Pereeption^tuet  of 
mind  repreaenUng  object,  i.f.  forming  idea. 
This  may  be  without  consciousness  or  ap- 
perception. 2,  Apperception — act  by  which 
mind  conscious  of  its  perceptions,  repre- 
sentations, ideas.  8.  CogiUUt<m—ihoughi, 
including  the  two  former.  Wolf,  Psych. 
Emp.  §§  28-26,  48 ;  Psych.  Rat.  §  12 ; 
BaumeUUr  [Philosophia  Reoens  dontro- 
,  Deff  660,  662],  p.  104. 


the  common  sense  (though  this  has  it 
purer  and  better),  but  also  to  the  sereral 
senses.  His  translator,  Awilanua,  renders 
by  eonseientia  and  eoiuensiu.  So  Budaus 
has  eonMcientia  m&rbi  in  a  medical  sensa 
Comm.  Ling.  Qrtec.,  p.  528. 

b. — In  Epicteti  Enchiridion,  c  L  p.  28, 
Heinsii  (p.  49,  Schweig^.)  —  ammlffihictt 
rov  94x§i9  Kol  fi^  B4\faf,  tc  r,  A. 

4. — EuoEHios  or  Bulgaria. — Aoyueii 
(1766),  p.  118,  avrala9ri<ru  for  conscious- 


^vifolffBricrit* — ffwaurBdmfuu, 

1.— Proolub.— Instit.  Theol,  o.  89 — of 
consciousness  in  general 

2.— Alixakder  Aphrodtsienbib  gives 
erwaia^tiffif  to  the  common  sensa  De 
Anima,  L.  I  c.  22,  f.  185  a,  ed.  Aid.  1584; 
Quttst  Nat  f.  22  b,  ed.  Trincay.  1586. 

8.— SiMPLicius. — a. — In  AriAt  De  Anim. 
f.  52,  ed.  Aid.  1527  uses  these  words  to 
express  Aristotle's  meaniog  of  sense 
knowing  its  own  operations.  He  makes 
(TwaiaBfiais  oogoisant  not  only  of  the  pre- 
sence and  absence  of  the  object  of  percep- 
tion, and  perception  itself,  and  non-per- 
oeption,  but  of  the  attempt  at  perception. 
This  <rv¥aia9ii<ris  he  attributes  not  only  to 


•  [As  a  psychological  term]  <rvyata'Ori<rii  may 
beuHMl— 

1.  For  glmplo  perception,  see  Ilofmann,  Comm. 
in  Oalenum,  p.  185b 

9.  For  the  perception  of  two  thin^ts,  either  ac- 
tually or  p(»tentlally.  Thus  eight  may  be  said 
irvimi(r0dyf<r0ai  colour  and  magnitude,  darknesa 
and  light  See  Thomistius,  Opera,  ed.  Venet. 
1634,  flr.  84  b.  98  b. 

8.  For  Ronifitive  apperception,  boo  Alexander 
Aphrod..  De  Anima,  L.  i.  c.  22,  f.  136  a,  and 
Qumt  Nat.  f.  22  b. 

4.  For  conflclouiineaii  in  general,  and  is  thus 
applied  to  Intellect.  This  fr«»quent  after  it  came 
Into  use.  See  the  authorities  referred  to  In  the  text . 


That  ffvrcdoBntns  belongs  only  to  ra- 
tional beingi^  see  Anon.  ap.  Cramer, 
Aneod.  Omc.  Paris.  voL  i^.  p.  890. 

2t;y€(8i|cris — o^roi8a. 

Plato.— Ion,  p.  588.  *AAA'  Uuvo  ifutV' 
r^  a^otSa  5ti,  «c.  r.  X.,  '  sed  illius  nuhi 
conscius  sum  quod,'  &c — Ficini.  On  this 
use  of  trSrot^  &c.,  v.  omnino  Wytten- 
baoh  ad  Phsedonem  (Platonis  Opera,  ed. 
Valpy,  ToL  v.  p.  298). 

DiOG.  Labrt.,  vii  85  [vpSrov  oUfTop 
\4ywy  9lyat  voktI  (<i^  r^y  abrov  ir^erro- 
ffiy,  «tal  T^y  rairris  trvy^i^riiny],  referred  to 
in  Harris*  Philological  Enquiries,  ch.  xvii 
But  there  a^^ta-ty  appears  to  be  the  right 
reading.  [See  Lecturet  on  Mctaphytia, 
▼ol.  L  p.  199.— Ed.] 

"X^oM — for  'consciousness.* 

HiPFOORATES,  De  Morb.  Epidem.,  L. 
ri.  §  8,  rrjs  yy^fiiis  ^^yyoM  oMi  itatT 
iturHiy. 


Contcitntia — eonsciui,  <fcc. 

1. — Tertullian  has  coDsoientia  for  'con- 
Boiousness.'  a. — De  Came  Christi  ad  versus 
lY.  HsorescB,  c.  3.  Aiguing,  against  Mar- 
oion,  that  the  birth  and  body  of  Christ 
were  real  and  not  phantastic, — be  sup- 
poses Marcion  to  say,  that  Christ's  sub- 
jectiTe  belief  of  his  body  was  enough. 
*  Sed  satis  erat  illi,  inquis,  etmscientia  sua. 
Yidcrint  homines,  si  natum  putabaut, 
quia  bominem  Tidebant.'  (This  argu- 
ment he  had  used  before.)  '  Quanto  ergo 
dignius,  quantoque  constantius  humanam 
sustinuisset  exititimationem  vere  natus, 
eandem  existimationom  etiam  non  natus 
subituruB  cum  injuria  conscientice  suso, 
quam  tu  ad  fiduciam  reputas,  ut  non  natus 
adversus  conscientiam  suam  natum  so 
existimari  sustineretf    Quid  tanti  fuit, 


•  Eugenios  uses irvyft9ri<rts  and  avynriyyvont 
In  the  same  sense.  Aoyticfif  ibid.  Compare  hia 
VvxoXo7/a(1806),  p.  6. 
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ChristuB  quid  esflet^ 
kt,  exhiberet.'  * 

a  5.  Speak- 

•nies  of  the  miDd, 

eruptiones  ani- 

esse  naturae,  et 

Mad  conscientia  tacita 

., .     Afterwards,  in  the 

^ientia  is  used  for  the 

^ — the  fiEMJulty  of  native 

ma,  c.  18.      'ConscientiA 

.  sense,  opposed  to  a  higher 

•d  of  intelligence. 

fieae  examples  of  conscientia  in 

c  may  be  translated  by  *  knowledge,^ 

:  AuGUSTiN. — ^De  Tnnitate,  L.  x. 

vpera,  ed.  Benedict.,  t.  viiL  p.  894). 

^iia  sibi  bene  conscia  est  [mens]  prin- 

Vus  sui  quo  corpus  regit;  hinc  Return 

— Petbabch,  De  Contemptu  Mundi, 
i.,  Opera,  ed.  Basilesa  1581,  pp.  834, 
•85,  has  coMcientiaf  [but  in  a  moral  sense 
for  conscience,] 

4.— Keckermann. — Opera,  1 1  pp.  842, 
781 ,  798.  He  says  there  is  a  practi<^  and  a 
speculative  consciousness.  See  also  his  Or- 
^ni  Aristotelis  Analysis,  pp.  108, 158, 159. 

5. — Descartes  was  the  first  to  give  cur- 
rency to  the  word  in  his  definition  of  thought 
as  everjrthing  of  which  we  are  conscious,  i.  e. 
equivalent  to  consciousness.  [Princ  P.  i. 
§  9.  '  Cogitationis  nomine  intelhgo  ilia 
omnia  quo  nobis  consciis  in  nobis  fiunt, 
quatenus  eorum  in  nobis  conacienHa  est'] 

Conscience  (French  and  English) — 

Used  as  convertible  with  'pexis^'  bv 
Db  I.A  FoBOE,  Traits  de  TEqnit,  p.  14. 
''  Je  vous  dirai  done  que  je  prens  ici  la 
[>ens^  pour  cette  perception,  conscience, 
ou  connoissance  int^rieure  que  chacun 
de  nous  ressent  imm^diatement  par  soi 
mdme,  quand  il  s'aperfoit  de  ce  qn'il  fait 
ou  de  ce  qui  se  pasae  en  lui'] 

On  French  '  Conscience,'  see  foot-note 
in  Coste's  Translation  of  Locke*s  Essay, 
B.  ii.  ch.  27,  §  9,  [p.  264,  5th  ed.  1755.] 

Hooker,  Escles.  Poli^,  iL  7.  §  2,  speaks 
of  the  '  comdenee  of  their  own  ignorance' 
as  in  the  'simpler  sort' 

ConseiosiU — 

Used  by  LsiBinn,  to  express  eonseiaiU' 
ness,  Nouv.  Essais,  Liv.  iL  eh.  xxviL  §§ 
9,  16,  18 — Oeuvres  PhiL,  ed.  Baspe,  pp. 
194,  195, 199,  200. 


*  See  Bazthiiifl,  Adveiaaria  [L.  zzix.  a  1.],  p. 
1S48,  who  notioM  this  m  a  peonliar  use  of  cm- 


^. 


IL—Attehtioh. 

[Attention  is  recognised  as  a  special 
faculty  by] 

1.— Philofonus.— In  Arist.  De  Anima, 
p.  167  [Lat.  TransL,  Lugd.  1544;  Sign. 
0.  v.,  Gr.  ed.  Venet.  1535],  where  is  no- 
ticed at  length  the  opinion  of  '  some 
recent  interpreters,'  with  whom  he  agrees 
touching  rh  wpo<r€icrtKhv  (jidpot),  which,  in 
their  view,  includes  both  Consciousness 
and  Attention — if  not  Reflection.  [See 
above,  p.  942  a. — Ed.] 

2.— Michael  Ephesitts  (or  EusTRATms). 
—In  Arist  Eth.  Nic.  L.  ix.  c.  9  {£.  160  b, 
ed.  Gr.  1536 ;  p.  388,  ed.  Feliciani,  1542.) 

8. — By  Michael  Psellub,  wpoaoxh  i« 
mentioned  as  a  middle  fiiculty  of  mind. 
De  Omnifaria  Doctrina,  §  46.  II/Hxrox^  U 
ioTi  Koff  %v  wpo<r4xofifif  roti  ipyois  oTs 
wpdrrofX€y  no!  raits  \6yois  oTs  \4yofuy, 

Mr  Stewart  (Elem.  i  c.  2— Coll.  Works, 
vol.  ii.  p.  122)  thinks  that  no  psychologist 
has  treated  of  Attention  as  a  separate 
faculty.  But  see  Wol^  Condillac,  Can- 
zius  (Meditationes,  709),  Bonnet,  Contsen, 
among  modem  philosophers,  and  of  an- 
cient as  above.  [Compare  Leeturci  on 
MetaphysieSf  vol.  L  p.  235-6. — Ed.] 

On  Attention  as  faculty  of  directingand 
concentrating  Consciousness,  see  De  liaei^ 
Clavis  Philosophi89  Naturalis,  p.  278  (where 
Scaliger,  Aristotle,  and  Descartes) ;  Fries, 
Anthropologic,  L  p.  83  sq.;  Kant,  Anthro- 
pologie,  [§  8  sq. ;  and  Menschenkunde,  ed. 
Starke,  p.  53.— Ed.] 

On  Attention  in  general, see  St  AvtgutHn 
(in  Duhamel,  p.  488).*    He  notices  well 


*  The  passage  of  St  Augnstin  is  ttom  the  De 
Hnslca,  L.  vl.  c.  5.  * Efc  ne  longomftcfam,  vide- 
tor  mihl  anlma,  cum  seotit  ia.  coipore,  non  ab 
illo  aliquid  pati,  sed  in  ^ns  pasdonllms  attea- 
tios  agere,  et  has  actionea,  etre  fkeiles  propter 
ooDvenientiam,  etre  dilBcOea  propter  inconvani- 
entiam,  non  earn  latere:  et  hoc  totmn  eat  good 

aentire  didtor. Com  autem  ab 

eladem  aula  operationibaa  aliqnid  patitar,  a  aeip- 
aa patitar,  non  a oexpore;  aed  plane  eum  se  ao- 
oommodat  oorpoil:  et  ideo  apod  ae  ipaam  minus 
eat^  quia  corpus  aemper  minua  quam  ipaa  eat 
Conveisa  ergo  a  Domino  sao  ad  aenrum  aunm, 
neoeaaario  deficit:  oonvezaa  item  a  aerro  sue  ad 
Dominum  sunm,  neoeaaario  profldi^  et  pnabet 
eidem  aerro  flMrilllmam  vitam,  et  propterea  mini- 
me  operoaam  et  negotioeam,  ad  quam  propter 
Bommam  quietem  nulla  detorqueatur  atte&tio; 
Bloat  eat  ailbctio  corpoila  qua  aaaitaa  dioitor: 
nulla  quippe  attentione  noatra  opua  habet,  ncm 
quia  nihil  tune  agit  aalma  in  ooipore,  aed  quia 
pflifi  ffin^if  agit.  Nam  in  omnfbua  opoibna  noa 
trie  taato  qaidquam  aitenUua,  quanto  diflleflina 
opsamnr.'  Quoted hyDnAoaial,  Da  GoipoieAni- 
mato,  Ubw  i.  cap.  S.— Bd. 
So 
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that  in  health  no  attention  to  state  of 
body — BO  *  tanto  cUtentiua  guanto  dificUiiU 
operamur*  See  alao  Ftves,  De  Anima,  L. 
ii.,  p.  5i,  ed.  1555*— Steeb,  Ueber  den 
MenBchen,  ii.  675  —  Tiedemann,  Unter- 
Buchungen,  i  p.  98;  Psychologies  p.  121 
— Jrwing,  Er&hrungen  und  Untersuchun- 
gen  ueber  den  Menfichen,  L  §  107 ;  ii 
§  H7-60. 

St  AuguBtin,  De  Trinitate,  L.  xi.  c.  2, 
makes  *  animi  intentio'  (equivalent  to 
'  animi  voluntas')  a  necessary  element  in 
every  act  of  Perception.  See  Fromondm, 
Phil.  Christ,  de  Anima,  p.  557  sq. 

Hieronymus,  Adv.  Jovin.  iL  9.  *  Quod 
mens  videat  et  mens  audiat,  et  quod  nee 
audire  quidpiam  neo  videre  possimus,  nisi 
sensus  in  ea  quae  cemimus  et  audimus 
fuerit  ifUentuifyQiuA  quoque  sententia  est.* 

Plinius,  Hist.  Nat,  L.  zi.  c.  54.     '  Ani- 
mo  autem   videmus,   animo   cemimus: 
oculi,  oeu  vasa  qusedam,  visibilem  ejus  • 
partem  acoipiunt  atque  transmittunt,  &c.'  { 

Cicero,  Acad.  Qusest.  iv.  c.  10.  *  Mens 
ipsa  quse  sensuum  fons  est,  naturalem 
vim  habet,  quam  intendit  ad  ea  quibus 
movetur.'  (Quoted  in  Mazure,  Etudes, 
&c.  i.  p.  77.) 

Laromiguidre  makes  Attention  a  power 
of  intellect.  Cousin  reprehends  this  (Dt 
Biran,  Nouv.  Consid.,  pr^f.,  p.  xxix.)  and 
makes  it  a  power  of  will. 

Tlp6ff€^iSf  trurroyla  ^x^J  wphs  r6  Kara- 
fut$f7y,    Definitiones  Platonicso. 

IIL — ^HEFLECnOK. 

Mr  Stewart  (Dissertation,  Note  Y — 
Coll.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  556:  compare 
Essays,  Part  i.  Ess.  i.  ch.  1— ColL  Works, 
vol.  v.  p.  56)  says  that  *  Mr  Jx)cke  seems 
to  have  considered  the  use  of  the  word 
r^/Uction  as  peculiar  to  himself;'  and 
does  not  himself  know  that  it  is  common 
to  the  whole  School  philosophy.t 

1.— St  Augustin  (in  De  la  Forge,  De 
TEsprit)  pr6f.,  p.  xiv. ;  who  himseLf  uses 
*  reflexion,'  prdf.,  p.  zL)  This  passage  of  St 
Augustin  probably  suggested  to  Leibnitz 


♦  Vivei  8ay8:--*Et  ut  necessariom  est  ad 
cemendum,  ut  sit  ocnlus  apertus ;  Ita  et  Intclli- 
gentia:,  ad  intelligendiim,  neceasaria  est  attentio, 
sea  adrersio  qiuDdam  animi,  quod  Gnecis  dicitur 
vpoa'4x*tP  rhy  yovy,  Hcec  est  volutl  mentis 
qiuedani  apertio,  ad  recipiendum  quod  ofTertur.' 
—Ed. 

t  We  have  the  scholastic  dictum—'  Reflexiva 
«ngitatiu  facile  est  deflexiva '—pointing  at  the 
difficulty  erf  turning  Inwards  upon  self.— Keoker- 
mann,  Opera,  t  L  p.  400.— [Compare  Lectures  on 
Metajihyiea,  \.  p.  S34.— Ed.] 


his  acute  rejoinder  to  the  argument  against 
innate  principles — ^  nisi  intellectus  ipae.'* 

2.— Duns  Sootus,  Super  Universalibus 
Porphyrii,  qu.  iiL,  where  our  knowledge  is 
said  to  be  either  from  sense  or  from  re- 
flection, just  as  Locke.  [*Ad  tertium  dico 
quod  ilia  propositio  Aristotelis,  nihil  est  in 
inteUectu  quin  prius  fuerit  in  sensu,  vera 
est  de  eo  quod  est  primum  intelligibile, 
quod  est  scilicet  quod  quid  est  rei  mate- 
nalis,  non  autem  de  omnibus  per  se  in- 
telligibilibus ;  quia  multa  per  se  mtelligun- 
tur,  non  <|uia  speciem  faciimt  in  sensu,  sed 
per  rifiiexvmem  intellectus.']  f 

3. — DuRANDUS,  In  Sent  L.  iL  Disp.  iiL 
qu.  6.  §  21,  says  that  Reflection  on  the 
operations  of  our  minds  affords  etrUiin 
Imowledge,  and  that  it  is  experimentoL 

4.— J.  C.  ScALiGER,  De  Subtilitate,  Ex- 
erc.  cccvil  §  2.t  [*  Intellectus  noster  non 
intelligit  se  per  speciem  sicuti  cetera  entia 
matenalia,  sed  per  r^flexionem*  &a]  See 
also  §§  18,  28;  and  Exerc.  ccxcviii.  §  Ii, 

5. — MELANCHTHON,De  Anima,  od.  Lugd. 
1555,  p.  183.  ['  Intellectus  est  potentia 
cognoscens,  judicans,  et  ratiodnans,  .  .  . 
habens  et  actum  reflexum  quo  suas  ac- 
tiones  cemit  et  judioat,  et  errata  emen- 
dare  potest'] 

6. — Fraoabtorius,  De  Intellectione,  L. 
iL,  Opera,  f.  137.  'JUJUctente  se  intellectu 
super  conceptus  factos.' 

7.— GuL.  Camerarius,  Select  Disp. 
Philos.  (Paris,  1630),  p.  27,  disoossee  the 
question  whether  entia  rationis — relaUones 
raHoni$  are  made  by  a  direct  or  by  a  reflex 
act  of  the  intellect  That  made  by  a  re- 
flex act  held  by  the  Thomists. 


*  The  passage  of  Augustin  is  fh>m  the  Bparions 
treatise,  De  Spiritu  et  Anima,  c.  S2  :  '  Meus  ergo 
cui  nihil  seipsa  pnesentius  est,  quadam  interior!, 
non  simulata,  sed  vera  prtcsentia,  videt  se  in  se. 
Nihil  enim  tarn  no>it  mens  quam  id  quod  aibi 
praesto  est;  nee  menti  quidquam  magis  pncato 
est,  quam  ipsa  sibl  Nam  cognoscit  se  vivere, 
80  memlnisse,  se  intelligere,  se  Telle,  cogitare, 
scire,  Judicare.  Hec  omnia  novit  in  se,  nee  ima- 
ginatur,  quasi  extra  se  ilia  aliquo  sensu  corporis 
tetigerit,  sicut  corporalia  qusoque  tanguntur.  Ex 
quorum  cogitationibus  si  nihil  sibi  a(&ugat,nt  tale 
aliquid  sese  putet ;  quidquid  ei  de  se  remanet, 
hoc  solum  ipsa  est  Nihil  enim  tarn  in  monto 
est,  quam  ipsa  mens ;  nee  quidquam  sio  mentem 
cognoscit,  quemadmodum  mens,  &o.' — Cf.  Do 
Trinitate,  L.  x.  c.  8.— Ed. 

t  By  the  Scotists  the  act  of  intellect  was  re- 
garded an  threefold — rectus^  refiexus,  and  ooUativus. 
See  Constantius  (a  Samano),  Tract  de  Secundis 
Intcntlonibus,  ad  calcem  Scoti  Operum,  p.  452, 
and  Castanaius,  Distlnctiones  Fliilo80phica>, 
Lugd.  Bat.  1661,  pp,  11,  161. 

t  Compare  Goclonius,  Adversaria  ad  Scaligeri 
Excrcitationcs  (1594),  p.  193. 
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8.— Bernardus,  Thes.  Plat.,  vv.  Intel- 
lectus,  Conversio,  Circulus. 

9.— J0RDANU8  Brunus,  De  Imaginum 
Signonim  et  Idearum  Compositione,  De- 
dicatio,  p.  iv.     [See  above,  p.  988  a. — Ed.] 

10.  —  Philippus  Mocbnicub,  Contem- 
plationes  Philoeophicse  (1681),  has  the 
word  in  all  ita  forms,  passim. 

11. — Keckermann,  Systema  Physlcom, 
L.  iv.  cc.  3,  5  (Opera,  ed.  1614,  t.  i.  pp. 
1600, 1612.) 

12. — GocLEKiUB,  Lexicon  Philosophi- 
cum  (Lat),  ed.  Francof.  1613,  v.  Reflexus. 
*  Keflecti,  1*,  Proprie  est  vci  ruisus  seu 
itenim  flecti,  vel  retro  flecti.  2%  Trans- 
late est  revocari,  reprimi,  sedan,  cai  oppo- 
nitur  incitari.  Sic  Gcero  usurpavit,  vide 
Nizolium.  8°,  Tralatitium  etiam  est,  quod 
Phyaici  Reflexionem  intellectui  tribuunt 
Reflexio  enim  intellectus  eis  est,  cum,  post- 
quam  intellectus  concepit  rem  aliquam, 
rursus  concipit  se  conoepisse  eam,  et  con- 
siderat  ac  metitur,  qua  certitudine  et  mode 
illam  cognoverit,  et,  si  opus  fuerit,  iterom 
atque  itenim  convertit  se  seu  revertitur 
ad  se  et  ad  actus  suos.  (Hoc  dioont 
Scbolastici  reflect!  supra  actus  ipsos  re- 
flexoa)  Quod  argumento  est,  intellectum 
esse  divinum  et  immaterialem.  Breviter, 
Reflexio  intellectus  est  intima  actio,  qua 
recognoscit  turn  seipeum,  tum  suos  actus 
et  Buas  species. 

'  Itaque  Reflecti  metaphorice  etiam  tri- 
buitur  motui  mentis,  quo  mens  qoasi  in 
se  redit  Aliud  est  intelligere  rem,  et 
aliud  intelligere  ipsam  intentionem  intel- 
lectam,  (id  est,  similitudinem  acceptam 
in  intellectu  de  re  intellecta,  quam  verba 
exteriora  significant,)  quod  intellectus  fadt 
dum  supra  opus  suum  reflectitur.'  This 
passage  is  commented  on  by  Wolf,  Psych. 
Emp.  §  267  ;  Wolf  wrong. 

18. — D.  Buchanan,  Hist.  An.  Hum. 
(Paris,  1687),  pp.  114, 260— that  reflection 
necessarily  of  an  inorganic  faculty. 

14.~De80artbs  (in  Qruyer,  Essais  Phi- 
loaophiques,  t  iv.  p.  118).  [Epist.  P.  ii. 
ep.  6.— Ed.] 

16.  —  Oassendi,  Pbysica,  Sect,  iii., 
Memb.  Post,  L.  ix.  c.  8  (Opera,  Leyden, 
1668,  t  ii  p.  461) :  *  Ad  secundam  vero 
operationem  prsBsertim  spectat  ipsa  intel- 
lectus ad  suam  operationem  attentio, 
reflexiove  ilia  supra  actionem  propriam, 
qua  se  intelligere  intelligit,  cogitatve  se 
cogitare.* 

16.— DuHAMEL,  Philosophia  Burgundift, 
t.  i.  pp.  617,  621,  661,  662,  666,  (4th  ed. 
Lond.  1686.) 


The  origin  of  the  word  Btjleeticn  may 
perhaps  be  traced  to  Aristotle's  compari- 
son of  a  straight  and  spiral  or  crooked 


Kne — De  Anima,  L.  iil  c.  4,  text  10: 
compared  with  Averroes,  in  locum  (Aris- 
totelis  Opera,  Yenetiis,  1660,  t.  vii.  p.  108), 
and  Ant  Andreas,  Queest  Metaph.,  L.  vii. 
qu.  13. 

'H  ixurrpo^  wph$  iauT6  —  t^  vphs 
ieanh  ixurrpeirrucSif — r6  ■rp6s  iavr6  /ri- 
arp^ai,  [Used  by]  Plotinus,  Enn.  v. 
L.  ilL  c.  1 ,  8,  et  alibi ;  Proclus,  Institut. 
Theol.  [cc.  15,  82,  38,  42,  43,  et  alibi] ; 
Philoponus,  In  Arist  De  Anima,  Sign. 
A-  iv.  ;*  compare  Sign.  B.  v.,  ed.  Venet. 
1636 ;  Simplicius,  In  Arist  De  Anima,  f. 
62,ed.  Aid.  1627.  t 

Phrases  : — Plotinus,  Enn.  i.  L  iv.  a 
10 — *H  kmlKvf^istoiKtv  mIvoi  Ko^yiyytirBai, 
ioKucdfiirroyros  rov  ro^fueroSf  «tal  rod  iv§p- 
yowros  rov  Korit  rh  (py  r^s  ^X^^t  oTo¥ 
kwwrBivros  wiXiPf  k.  r.  X.  St  Augustin, 
De  Immortalitate  Animea,  c.  4  (Opera,  ed. 
Benedict,  t.  L  p.  890), — *  Jntenttonem  in 
ante  cogitata  r^fiectere.^  Balde,  Lyrics, 
L.  i.  Ode  22,—*  MirapotentissFigura  mens 
in  se  r^fUacm,*  Ficinus  (in  Bemardi  Thes. 
Flat,  y.  Circulus), — *  Animadvenio  fnentU 
in  seipeam.' 


Immateriality  and  immortality  of  the 
mind  proved  from  power  of  reflecting  on 
self.— 

Plotinuif  ut  supra ;  Proclus,  Inst  TheoL 


*  OMr  r&r  a»ijAr»¥  9,lrh  loirr^  yty- 
p^iTKti^  oiZ\  wohs  kwnh  hriorp4^rraf  ou 
yhp  olifp  Icuniiv  ri  x*^P»  ^  '^^  '''*  '''*'' 
aufidrotr,  *AAA*  o68i  al  &\oyot  9vvdfius, 
icalroi  iiffdtiiaroi  oZ<rai,  lavrks  Xacuriv  ob 
yhp  olZfy  iann^p  ^  ii^is  ^  ri  iucoii  ff  arkSs 
il  eiaOriais,  oM  (nrti  wolas  iffrl  ^^cwt* 
AAA*  &  XJyos  iarlv  6  v^pl  abrwr  (nr&p, 
'H  iJidyroi  ^wx^>  ^  Aoyiic^  ovr^  lovr^r 
yiy^Kfi'  oUtt)  yovp  itrrlp  ^  ftrrowro,  aSni 
ri  ifirovfiivri,  o3n|  ^  MbplffKowra,  aSni  ^ 
fipia-KOfidyri,   ^  yw^Kovca   koX    yumcKO- 

—Ed. 

Mp^ov  fAOi  ii&¥0¥  fSior  tXvcu  ZOKU' 
Koyiinis  yiip  Canjs  fpyo¥  rh  wpht  iavr^r 
iwiffrpeirruc6tf,  Kat  Micyvrat  81A  rov9§ 
KoX  fi4xp^  T^f  al<rB^C€t0$  iifiAr  rh  \oytichr 
itTIKov  cfyc  Kol  cS[ff6n<ri$  v  Mponrtia  km- 
riis  kmtXifwrucli'  yvyviiaicti  ydp  wws  iaurh 
rh  edoBayifitror,  Urt  aiUr$aM6fitrop  icanh 
yyupi(€i'  itaX  8(^  rovro  hnffrp4^¥  wphs 
ieivrh  Kal  cArh  iavrov  JK'-^tnd  then  he  shews 
that  this  is  a  power  higher  than  a  hodfly  fkculty, 
and  therefore  eepaiable  ftom  body;  for  the  par- 
ticles of  body,  lying  each  without  the  other, 
cannot  be  converged  (ovrrc^t)  on  self. 
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00. 15, 16,  43,  S%  88,  187,  188  (See  Eu- 
nnioe,  PisyGh.,  p.  78  aq.) ;  Philoponui, 
in,  Arist.  De  Amma,  Proomi.  Sign.  A.  ir. ; 
AimiuM  PaUariut,  De  ImmorUlitate  Ani- 
morum,  L.  iL  t.  125  sq. ;  />.  Memtiui, 
DeContemptu  Mortis,  L.  ii.  ▼.  815  (Poem- 
ttte,  ed.  1640,  p.  8»7) ;  D.  BwAantm, 
Hist  An.  Hum.,  p.  534.  ;  Goisendi,  Pby- 
■ioa,  Sect  iii,  Kemb.  Poet,  L.  iz.  c.  2  ; 
HeMy  More,  [ITvxtiBaim^la  Platonioa,  or 
a  Platonkall  Poem  of  the  Immortalit j  of 


Sonla,  ftc.  (Cambridge,  1642),  Book  ii 
Cant.  iii.  Stansa  27;  Book  iii  Cant,  ii.. 
Stanza  23-25] ;  Sir  John  Da/nei,  Poem  on 
the  Immortiility  of  the  Soul,  [Sect  ii] ; 
Oocleniut,  Lex.  PhiL,  ▼.  Beflexus  (Wolf, 
Psych.  Emp.,  §  257) ;  IkteaHei,  passim 
[See  Epist  P.  ii  ep.  2,  6.— Ed.];  De  la 
Forge^  in  note  on  Descartes'  De  Homine, 
art  77,  et  alibi  pluries;  (HanviU,  Defence 
of  the  Vanity  of  Dogmatising  (1665),  p.  20; 
Mayne,  Essay  on  Conscioiiro— ^  p.  217. 


NOTE    K. 

XHAT   THE   TEBMS   IMAC^  IMPBESSION,  TTPE,  ETGL, 
IN  PHILOSOPHICAL  THEOBIES  OF  PEBCEPTIOV, 
ABE  NOT  TO  BE  TAKEN  UTEBALLY. 


[Beferenoes.— From  I.  P.  254  a,  256  b,  257  a,  853  b,  355  a.] 


[This  Note  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  written.  The  following  fragment 
relates  to  one  of  the  subjecte  intended 
to  be  discussed  in  it.  See  above,  p.  853, 
note  t. — Ed.] 

Beid  is  wrong  in  Itating,  that  Aristotle 
imputes  the  defect  of  memory  in  children 
and  old  persons,  to  the  brain,  in  the  one 
case,  being  *  too  soft  to  retain  impres- 
sions,' and,  in  the  other,  'too  hard  to 
receive  them.'  In  the  first  place,  the 
primary  sensorium,  where  these  impres- 
sions are  to  be  made,  is  not,  in  Aristotle's 
doctrine,  the  hrain,  but  the  heart.  In  the 
$eeond,  Beid  and  other  philosophers  do 
Aristotle,  here  and  elsewhere,  injustice, 
in  taking  his  expreesions  in  a  strictly  lite- 
ral signification.  His  statement,  on  the 
subject  in  <juestion,  is  found  in  the  first 
chapter  of  his  treatise  On  Memory  and  Be- 
miniteenee.   Themistins,  in  his  parapluase 


on  this  chapter,  literally  following  the 
Aphrodisian  (Utpl  Sfvxvt — kc^.  vcpl  ^oy- 
raaias)y  and  literally  followed  by  Michael 
of  Ephesus  (cts  rh  wtpl  Mrfifiris  «tai  *Aya- 
/a^(rc«f  —  wpooifi.),  declares  it  to  be  the 
doctrine  of  Aristotle  and  the  Peripatetics 
— that  the  term  impress  (riiros)  is  one 
abusively  employed,  from  the  poverty  of 
the  language,  and  that  it  serves  only  to 
indicate,  vaguely  and  in  general,  a  certain 
organic  affection,  not,  as  it  would  properly 
imply,  any  depression,  eminence,  and 
figure  in  the  sensoriunL  For  what,  they 
ask,  would  be  the  figure  of  whiter  or  in 
general  of  colour  t  What  the  figure  of  the 
objects  of  smellf  tatte,  and  hearing  t  This 
reduces  it  to  Reid's  own  opinion  ;  for  be, 
equally  with  Gassendi,  admits  the  depend- 
ence of  memory  on  some  organic  disposi- 
tion of  the  sensorium,  (p.  354  b).  It  is, 
perhaps,  hardly  worthy  of  notice  that 
Brown  (Leot.  xxx.  p.  191)  attempts  to 
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refute  the  doctrine  of  Speciea,  only  by 
fastening  on  it  the  very  absuixiity  ridi- 
culed by  the  most  illustrious  interpreters 
of  Aristotle;  he  was  also  ignorant  that 
the  common  opinion,  even  of  the  Latin 
Schoolmen,  denied  species  to  every  sense, 
except  those  of  sight,  and  hearing,  &c. 


[The  following  translations  of  the  pas- 
sages of  Alexander,  above  referred  to, 
have  been  found  among  the  Author's 
papers.  They  are  from  the  treatise  Tltpl 
Sfvxvs,  printed  at  the  end  of  the  works  of 
Themistius,  Aid.  1684,  flf.  185  b,  186  a.— 
Ed.] 

*  Now  what  Phantasy  (or  Imagination) 
is,  we  may  thus  explain :  Let  us  conceive 
that  from  the  cnei^gies  about  objects  of 
sense,  there  is  formed,  as  it  were,  some 
tjpe  or  impress  {t&kos),  and  picture  (Ayo- 
^orypd<lnifjLa)f  in  the  primary  sensory  (t.e. 
that  piart  of  the  body  with  which  the  sen- 
sitive part  of  the  soul  is  connected),  being 
a  relict  of  the  motion  determined  by  the 
sensible  object — a  relict  which,  when  the 
sensible  object  is  no  longer  present,  re- 
mains, and  is  preserved,  as  a  kind  of  image 
{(iKwv)  thereof,  and  which,  in  consequence 
of  being  thus  preserved,  becomes  the 
cause  to  us  of  memory.  Now,  such  type 
or  impress,  as  it  were,  is  called  Phantasy 
((pavraa-la,  but  I  would  read  ^dpraerfia) ; 
und  therefore  Phantasy  is  defined  an  im- 
pression (r^nrwffis)  in  the  soul,  and  an  im- 
pression in  the  mind  {iy  iiytfioyiKf).  The 
type  or  impress  itself  is  not,  however,  to 
be  called  imagination ;  for  imagination  is 
properly  the  energy  of  the  imaginative 
faculty  about  this  impress  as  its  object, 
&c.     .    .    . 

'It  is  necessary  to  understand  the 
term  type  or  impress  (t^os)  in  a  looser 
[signification  in  reference  to  Imagination. 
In  its  proper  meaning,  this  word  conveys 
the  notion  of  elevation  and  depression,  or 
the  figure  made  by  something  impressing 
something  impressed,  as  we  see  exempli- 
fied in  the  case  of  a  seal  and  wax.  But 
the  relicts  in  us  from  sensible  objects  are 
not  of  this  nature ;  for  the  correspondent  ] 
apprehensions  in  the  primary  acts  of  sense 
were  not  realised  through  any  figure.  For 
of  what  figure  is  white,  or  in  general 
colour  ?  or,  again,  of  what  figure  is  smell! 
It  was,  however,  necessary,  from  the  want 
of  any  proper  appellation,  to  employ  a 
metaphorical  expression  to  denote  the 
vestige  and  relict  which  remainB  in  us 
from  sensible  objects.' 


Following  Alexander,  like  cautions  are 
given  by  two  other  of  the  Greek  Inter- 
preters of  Aristotle  in  regard  to  the  same 
or  similar  expressions — vis.,  by  Themis- 
tius in  his  Commentary  on  the  Third 
Book  De  Anima,  f.  93  a,  ed.  Aid,  1584, 
and  in  his  Conmientary  on  the  De 
Memoria  et  Reminiscentia,  f.  96  b ;  and 
by  Michael  Ephesius  in  his  Commen- 
tary on  the  ktter  work,  t  127  b,  ed. 
Ali  1527. 

In  like  manner  Plotinus  guards  against 
misconception  in  the  employment  of  such 
terms,  by  observing  that  the  things  they 
denote  have  no  magnitude,  no  configura- 
tion, no  elevation  or  depression,  and  even 
in  some  cases  are  not  produced  by  im- 
pulse.   Enn.  iv.  L.  iiL  c.  26.* 

[The  following  additional  references 
from  the  Author's  Common-Place  Book 
relate  to  the  subject  of  this  note. — Ed,] 

Excellent  passage  of  Simon  Simonius 
(De  Mem.  et  Rem.  p.  290  D.),  to  show  that 
words,  image,  impression,  &c.,  only  meta- 
phoriod  and  from  penury  of  language,  as 
Themistius  also  notices.*)* 

See  also  De  Villemandt/^  Scepticismtui 
Debellatns,  &c.,  p.  184.  ['  Sed  hsDC  onmi» 
sunt  metaphorica  vereque  typica.  In 
hisce  imaginibus  nullus  fere  color,  qui 
splendeat ;  in  his  umbris  nullus  est  luda 
radius,  qui  emicet  Yerum  cum  nulli  suc- 
currant  nobis  characteres,  qnibus  earum 
conditionem  circumscriptius  definiamu8» 
necesse  est  his  simus  contenti,  Ac.*] 


*  The  words  of  Flotiniis  are  :  '  AA\^  irpSrow 
fily  ol  rinroi  oh  ftry^^if*  oM*  &airfp  al  4y- 
<r^payi(r€tSf  o&8*  atrrtp^latis,  %  nnrtiirci^ 
8ti  ^^*  itOuriiht,  iiA\ft  &<nrtp  4y  i^pVw 
&AA'  6  rp&iros  olov  y&iiciSy  naX  M  rSty  cuor- 
drjT&y. — Ed. 

t  The  passage  of  SimoniaB  is  as  follows.  Bab- 
stantlally,  though  not  verbally,  it  is  takeu  trouk 
Themistius.  *  Quare  cum  sentimus,  idem  fers 
accidit,  quod  cum  aliquid  sigillo  obslgnatnr. 
Namque  sicntl  effigies  tantum,  qn«  a  sigillo  im- 
primitur,  in  eera  manet,  sigflliun  vera  ipram 
abjungitur,  ita  a  rebus  extrinseens  otjectls  quasi 
effigies  et  figura  qxuedam  mediis  sensibus  extexlr 
oribus  in  primo  Aestheterio,  nempe  ooide,  qui 
sensus  origo  et  fona  est,  pingitur  et  insculpitur, 
in  quo  demum  effigies  et  fignia  ilia,  quamvis  res 
ipsa  sensilis  abjungatur,  manet.  Hone  figvram 
et  ^ffioitm^  nwkc  sptcitm,  nunc  firnvtecrum,  aM- 
quando  imaginem,  aliquando  impressionan,  nto- 
non  motionmn,  smtionm,  *t  poiHonem  voean 
tolemus,  non  tamen  pnprie,  ut  Thmistius  monMtf, 
sed  pvMtria  aptiomm  voeatfUomm,*  4e.— Id. 


NOTE    L. 


ON  THE  PLATONIC  DOCTRINE  OF  PEECEPTION. 


[Referenoes.— From  L  P.  296  a,  868  b.] 


[No  part  of  this  Note  appears  to  have 
been  written.  The  following  extracts 
from  the  Authoi's  Common-Place  Book 
exhibit  some  of  the  materials  which  would 
probably  have  been  employed  for  it.  A  few 
further  remarks  may  be  found  in  the  Lec- 
tures on  Metaphysics,  yoL  ii.  p.  82. — Ed.] 

On  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  Perception, 
see  Bema/rdu»f  Seminarium  Philosophiso 
Platonic»,  p.  821 ;  Tenntmannf  Plat. 
PhiL,  ii.  pp.  15-36,  156  sq.;  Qesch.  der 
PhU.,  vL  p.  248. 

The  ^mXa  only  modifications  of  the 
inind  itself,  determined  by  the  impres- 
sions (Kifr^o-cir)  of  the  external  something 
{nvos)  on  the  organ  of  sense,  as  affected 
\3j  them — ircldof ,  »a^fiaTo.  N.B. — Sense 
(in  mind)  is  not  an  alteration — affection — 
passion,  but  the  recognition  of  it  in  the 
living  organ  of  sense.* 

On  Plato's  theory  of  vision,  see  Oalen, 
De  Plac  Hippocr.  et  Plat.,  L.  vii.  c.  6,  ed. 
Chart 

Empedocles  and  Plato  (though  not  con- 
stant) held  that  vision  accomplished  by 
light  going  out  of  the  eye,  as  from  a 
Umtem;  Aristotle,  De  Sensu  et  Sensili, 
[oL  2,  §  6],  who  refutes  them.  Compare 
Simon  Simonius  [Comm.  in  eundem  lib- 
rum],  p.  68.  Q«len  adopted  the  same 
theory,  and  is  abused  for  it  by  Scaliger, 
{De  8wbtUit<Ue,  Exera  ccxcvilL,  §  16) ;  also 


•  The  remark  of  Galen.  See  De  ITac.  Illppocr. 
et  Plat,  L.  vii.  c.  6,  ed.  Chart  OCkovu  dA- 
Ajtlwais  itrriy  ri  aX<r$ri<rts,  &s  fytoi  ^aatfy 
&AAd  iidyvcoats  &\Aoi(i^(rcw5.~Ei>. 


the  ancient  Mathematicians  or  Opticiana 
in  general,  who  are  attacked  by  Aristotle 
{De  Sentu  et  Sentili,  c.  2,  §  14),  and  bv 
Alexander  Aphrodisieneis  on  that  book 
(f.  98,  ed.  Aid.)  See  an  excellent  discus- 
sion on  this  in  Simon  Simonius,  p.  82  sq. 

St  Augustin  (De  Quant  Animas,  c.  28) 
platonixes  on  Vision,  but  is  not  consistent 
See  De  Trinitate,  L.  xl  o.  2. 

That  Plato  did  not  really  hold  so  absurd 
an  opinion,  (which  is  given  up  by  Ficinus), 
see  ScaUger,  De  SubtUitate,  Exerc  cocxxv. 

On  PUtonic  ideas,  see  £alforeu$,  in 
Arist  Organ.,  p.  65  ;  Norris,  Miscellanies, 
p.  435,  ed.  1687 ;  A,  Smith,  Essays,  p.  119, 
ed.  1795;  Herbart,  Lehrbuch  Eur  Einlei- 
tung  in  die  Philosophic,  §  120-25,  p.  207 
sq.,  8  ed.  1884. 

The  Platonists  do  not  explain  (do  they 
not?)  how  maintainiog  the  mind  to  he 
merely  active  in  sensation,  and  only  oper- 
ating i^bout  affection  in  organ — how  the 
mind  is  determined,  withoutbeingaffected, 
to  act  thus — what  is  the  mode  of  connec- 
tion between  the  suggestion  of  the  \6yos 
and  the  bodily  passion. 

In  treating  of  Plato's  theory  of  percep- 
tion [eUffBrjats)  we  have  nothing  to  do  with 
his  theory  of  the  higher  powers  (vie., 
Sulyoio,  reason,  and  ^pSm/itris  or  rods,  in- 
tellect)— nothing  to  say  to  the  relation  of 
sensation  to  the  intellect  and  reason ;  and 
the  cY8a>Xa  of  the  senses  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  objects  of  the  higher  powers. 
It  is  nothing  to  our  present  purpose  that 
Plato  held  that  the  senses  give  us  no  real 
knowledge,  i.e.,  no  representation  of  the 
essences  of  things  in  themselves.  TVnns- 
mann,  Plat.  Phil.,  ii.  p.  200. 


NOTE    M. 

ON   THE  DOGTBIKE  OP   SPECIES, 
AS  HELD  BY  ARISTOTLE  AND  THE  ARISTOTEUANS. 


[UoferenceB.— From  I.  P.  264  a,  267  a,  268  a,  271  b,  296  a,  313  a,  826  b,  868  b.] 


The  hypotheais,  that  tho  immediate 
object  of  perception  is  something  dif- 
ferent both  from  the  external  object  and 
from  the  mind  itself,  owes  its  origin  not 
merely  to  a  metaphysical  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  impossibility^of  an  immediate  com- 
munication between  two  substances  so 
opposite  as  Mind  and  Bfatter;  but  has 
been  likewise  introduced  as  a  physical 
supposition,  to  account  for  the  communi- 
cation between  the  external  object  and 
the  mind.  And,  as  a  physical  hypothesis, 
it  has  been  used,  not  merely  in  the  infancy 
of  natural  science,  to  afford  a  medium  of 
communication  between  the  external  ob- 
ject and  the  sense;  but  it  has  likewise 
been  employed  by  some  philosophers,  who 
limited  the  mind  to  the  region  of  the  brain, 
to  connect  the  intellectual  perception  with 
the  affection  of  the  organ. 

By  Democritus   and    Epicurus,*  who 


*  Leadppui  luid  Empedocles— ate  ^rictoUe,  De 
SeoBU  et  Sensili,  [c.  2,  §  10;  where,  among  the 
theories  of  Enipedocles  regarding  aic^t,  is  men- 
tioned one  which  ascribes  it  rats  iaro^polais 
reus  kir6  rSov  6pvfi4ywy»  (Cf.  PUUOt  Meno,  p. 
76.)  Erapedocles  and  Leucippus,  as  well  as  De- 
mocritus, are  also  probably  among  the  iipxtuoif 
mentioned  in  c.  3,  {  15,  in  connection  with  the 
same  theory.  More  express  mention  of  all  these 
plkilmiophera  is  made  in  De  Oen.  et  Corr. ,  L.  L  c 
8.  See  also  TKeophnututy  De  Sensu,  SS  7,  60; 
Pseudo-PluUurch,  De  Plac.  PhiL,  iv.  8,  9.  For 
Epicurus,  see  Luentiu*,  iv.  S3,  736;  Diog.  Latrt., 
X.  49.  All  these  philosophers  hold  tho  soul  to  be 
material,  and,  consequently,  adopted  the  theory 
of  representative  effluxes,  not  to  account  for  tho 


both  believed  only  in  the  existence  of 
Matter,  the  medium  of  communication 
between  the  oi^n  and  the  object,  and  the 
whole  process  of  sensation  and  thought, 
was  transacted  by  the  intervention  of 
certain  fine  images  or  exuvisB  (ctSwAo, 
i.ir6fi^oicuy  &To<rr£rcif,  exuvice,  imagines 
specie*,  simulacra  rerum),  which  were  con 
tinually  thrown  off  from  the  surfaces  of 
bodies.* 

*  Esse  ea  qum  remm  simulacra  vocam^8, 
Quae,  quasi  membrann  summo  de  corpoi?e  rerum 
Derepta,  volitant  ultro  citroque  per  auras.'— 
[Lucretius,  iv.  34.] 

This  theory  found  little  favour  among  the 
other  philosophers  of  Qreoce ;  and  Aris- 
totle, to  whom  a  similar  opinion  is  com- 
monly attributed,  contented  himself  with 


intercourse  between  mind  and  matter,  but  to  ex- 
plain the  mode  of  communication  between  the 
organ  of  sense  and  its  object — ^En.] 

*  The  species  (&T<{^^oiai,  Pt^fiora)  of  Demo- 
critus and  Epicurus  were  only  given  by  these 
philosophers  in  sight.  The  other  senses  had 
qualities  of  things  themselves  for  objects.  See 
Gasstndiy  Opera,  ii.  p.  338,  and  L  p.  443,  &a 
[This  distinction  must  be  understood  as  rehiting 
not  to  the  emanations  themselves,  but  only  to 
their  representative  character.  This  is  expressed 
in  the  words  of  Gassendi : — '  Atque  haoc  quidem 
fbisse  causa  videtnr,  quamobrem  Epicurus  et  alii 
species  seu  spectra,  et  imagines  simulacrave 
rerum  ita  dixerint  ao  descripeerint,  ut  res  visi- 
bUes  solum  attinerent;  supponentes  videlicet 
pertingere  ad  cseteros  sensus  non  Imagines  son- 
orum,  sed  sonos,  non  simulacra  odorum,  sed 
odores.'— Ed.) 
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ON  THE  ARISTOTELIAN 


[note  m. 


the  obserration,  that  the  mind  obtains  a 
perception  of  external  objects  through  an 
impreBsion  on  the  organs  of  sense,  without 
determining  the  nature  of  this  impres- 
sion, or  explaining  the  connection  between 
the  sensual  affection  and  the  intellectual 
knowledge.*  But,  although  Aristotle  had 
not  attempted  to  expound  the  origin  of 
our  perception  of  extenial  objects  after 
the  manner  of  Democritus,  ncTertheless 
the  greater  number  of  those  who  professed 
themselves  his  followers,  deceived  by  a 
mistaken  interpretation  of  his  language, 
and  believing,  as  their  master  had  taught, 
that  ail  sensation  was  a  passive  affection 
of  the  mind,  [held]  that,  consequently,  it 
was  necessary  to  suppose,  for  tne  causes 
of  this  affection, — more  especially  where 
the  object  was  at  a  distance  from  the 
sense, — certain  effluxes  from  the  object, 
which,  penetrating  the  oigan,  nught 
affect  the  soul,  and  determine  it  to  a 
mediate  and  representative  perception  of 
the  outward  reality. 

According  to  the  opinion  which  gene- 
rally prevailed  among  the  Peripatetic 
philosophers  of  the  middle  ages,  our 
faculties  of  knowledge  required  for  their 
activity  a  certain  representative  medium, 
different  both  from  the  mind  itself  and 


•  [See  De  Anima,  ii  7,  8 11,  TlJurxorros  ydp  ri 
roZ  aiffBfirucov  ylwrrat  rh  ^p^y,  K.  r.  X.  In 
the  same  work  (U.  IS,  |1X  the  impression  is  com- 
pared to  that  of  a  seal  on  wax,  which  commoni- 
oates  its  form  without  its  matter.  'H  jiky  tiSitf- 
Briirls  iffri  rh  Ztieruehy  r£y  tdcBrtriiv  ^Ui&v 
Aycw  T^j  0X179,  oloi'  6  icuphi  TOW  JicutrvXiov 
A^fw  TOW  fftlHipov  Ktd  rov  xf>w(row  8^x*^*" 
rh  <nifi9ioy,  Kofifidy^t  8i  t^  xP^^^^^  ^  "^^ 
XoXiroCv  (rnfitioy,  iXX*  obx  if  XP^^^^  ^ 
XoXiriJs*  6fxot»s  8^  icol  rj  eUcBria-ts  iKdarov 
inr6  rov  fx^^'^oy  XP^f^  ^  X*'/*^"  ^  ^6Aov 
vdtrxttf  AjCx'  obx  f  €Kourroy  iKtivwy  Ktyt- 
toi,  Axx*  f  rotoy^il  * aJ  ftorii  r6v  \6yoy.  The 
point  of  the  comparison  seems  to  be,  that  each 
sense  perceives,  not  the  entire  nature  of  the  in- 
dividual object,  but  only  certain  qualities,  such 
as  colour,  savour,  iic ,  adapted  to  the  sense  in 
question.  Thus  interpreted,  it  affords  no  founda- 
tion for  the  doctrine  of  sensible  species.  Sir  W. 
Hamilton's  opinion,  that  Aristotle  is  a  natural 
realist  (see  above,  pp.  827, 88«),  is  also  that  of  M. 
St  Hilaire.  See  the  preface  to  his  Translation  of 
the  De  Anima,  p.  xxiL— Ed.]  That  Aristotle  did 
not  hold  the  doctrine  of  species  usually  attribut- 
ed to  him,  see  GoMendif  Opera,  i.  p.  443,  ii. 
pp.  389,  878 ;  Piccolominevt,  Physica,  p.  1308  [De 
Humana  Mente,  L.  iii.  c.  8);  Th.  Albiu*  (WhiU), 
Sciri,  in  answer  to  Olanvill.  Zabarella,  Comm. 
in  De  Anima  p.  405,  says,  '  Species  recepta  nihil 
aliud  est,  quatn  cognitio  ipsa.'  Cf.  De  Rebus  Na- 
turalibus,  p.  9S«  sq. 


from  the  external  object  of  thought 
These  intermediate  and  vicarious  objects 
were  called  Intentional  Species; — Speeie» 
ifomuB,  rimilitudinei,  nmulaera,  idola), 
because  they  represented  the  object  to 
the  mind — intentioncU,*  to  express  the 
relative  and  accidental  nature  of  their 
manifestation.  These  intentional  species 
were  held  to  be  the  formal  or  virtual 
similitudes  of  their  object,  and  which 


*  On  the  meanhig  of  inteiUio*  and  inUitHonal, 
see  Zabarella,  De  Rebus  Natnialflmt,  Francof., 
1607,  p.  STL  *  Ego  dico  intentionem  nil  aliod 
ease,  quam  attentionem  ao  diligentiam  aninue  in 
alic^Jns  rel  considexmtione,  quo  fit  nt  intentom 
etiamsumamusproattento.  HacestvereLatina 
ImJus  vods  aic^eatio,  sed  tradncta  poetea  a 
philosophis  nostria  hnc  vox  est  ad  omnem  animi 
oonceptum  signiflcandum,  etiamsi  absque  dill- 
gontia  flat,  et  omnem  speciem,  sive  sensilem  sivo 
intellectilem ;  hnc  enim,  quatenos  eat  species 
spiritalls  reale  ottjectum  reprasentana,  dicitor 
esse  c^us  intentio,  id  est,  imago  in  anima :  hinc 
orta  eat  distinctio  ilia,  qua  omnes  utuntor,  pri- 

marom  et  secundamm  int«ntionum 

Sed  postea  traducta  est  hi^Jus  vocis  signiflcatio 
etiam  extra  animam,  ut  id  quod  est  imago  alterina 
reprKsentatiya,  etiamsi  non  sit  in  anima,  dicatur 
ens  intentionale;  hi:0^umo<ll  e*t  spades  ottJectl 
sensilia  in  medio,  nt  spedes  oolorla  hi  aeie,  siTo 
etiam  in  aolido  aliquo  corpora  recepta.'  Compare 
Stier,  Quseationes  Controversy  (l^^X  P-  91. 
*  Species  sensiles  vocantor  intentionalea,  non 
quasi  non  sint  reales,  quo  sensu  entla  ratioais  di- 
cuntur  habere  esse  intentionale;  sed  quia:  1,  ha- 
bent  ease  aliquod  inoompletum  et  imminutom,  de* 
generans  a  realitate  otiJectomm  qoA  repmsen- 
tant:  ....  2,  quia  lue  species  requinmtur  ad 
cognitionem  qun  vocatur  intentio :  8,  quia  sunt 
id  quo  potentia  tendit  in  sua  objecta.'  Iren- 
eus  a  Sancto  Jacobo,  In  Arist  De  Anima  (1655X 
p.  46,  gives  several  explanations,  '  Dicuntur  inten- 
tionalea, ut  ostendatur  discrimen  talis  manifes- 
tationis  ab  ea  quam  faceret  objectum  per  aeip- 
sum :  enimvero  ottjectum  tunc  alio  non  tenderet 
quam  ad  seipsum ;  spedes  autem  illss  non  ten- 
dunt  ad  seipsas,  sed  ad  objectum,  cujus  sunt 
species.  Vel  iterum  sic  denominantur,  quod  babe- 
ant  esse  quoddamdiminutum.et  admodum  simile 
interUioni,  .  .  .  non  quod  sint  entia  flctitia, 
sod  accedant  proxime  ad  esse  spirituale,  ideoque 
videantur  similla  actibus  inteUeotus  et  voluntatis, 
quos  appellant  intejitiones.  Vel  iterum  sic  di- 
cuntur, quod  sccum  vehendo  objecti  efigiem,  for- 
mam,  ac  spectemj  tribuant  tali  objecto  in  potentia 
modum  existendi,  quem  non  habet  in  se ;  quom- 
admodum  intellectus  cogitando  de  rebus,  ilHs 
tribuit  qusedam  attrlbuta,  v.  c  quod  sint  sub- 
jectum,  pnedicatum,  genus,  species,  &c.,  quibns 
carent  citra  considcrationem  mentis :  undo  fit, 
ut  sicuti  Logic!  appellant  ista  attributa  inien- 
tionei,  quasi  fabricationes  intellectus  tendentia 
in  rem  illam  :  ita  Animastici  vocant  esse  datura 
objecto  per  tales  species,  inientionale,  id  est,  non 
Actum,  sed  reale  dtoiinutum,  ut  Jam  diximus.* 
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likeness  they  impressed  on  the  particular 
faculty  of  kuowledge  to  which  they  be- 
longed, whether  that  faculty  were  the 
intellect  or  the  sense,  and  whether  the 
sense  were  the  external  or  internal.* 

These  Species  were  distinguished,  both 
in  the  intellect  and  in  the  sense,  either  as 
tpeeiei  impresses  or  as  species  expresstcf 
A  species  impressa  was  the  ▼iearious  exist- 
ence itself,  as  emitted  by  the  object,  as  im- 
pressed on  the  particular  facidty,  and  as 
concurring  with  that  fJEumlty  in  its  opera- 
tion. A  species  expressa  was  the  opera- 
tion itself,  elicited  by  the  faculty  and  the 
impressed  species  together  ;  that  is,  a 
perception  or  an  intellectioD,  as  including 
both  the  object  and  the  acti  The  species 
impressa  was  the  partial  cause  of  the  cog- 
nition as  co-operating  with  the  mind ; 
the  species  expressa  was  the  result  and 
consummation  of  the  act :  the  former  was 
to  the  mind  the  virtual,  the  latter  the 
formal,  similitude  of  the  object.  A 
species  fitted  to  affect  the  sense,  was 
called  a  sensihk  species  (species  sensibilis) : 
it  proceeded  immediately  from  the  object, 
either  by  instantaneous  transition  or  by 
continuous  propagation,  to  the  sense ;  § 
and,  if  not  altogether  immaterial,  was  of 
an  intermediate  nature  between  matter 
and  spirit    The  senses  were  either  the 


*  See  Irenens,  In  Arist  De  Anima,  p.  45. 
'Per  species  inteniicnales  intellignnttir  mininuB 
qniedam  entitates,  qna  ttmilitadinem  ol^ecti,  a 
quo  exeunt,  continent,  imprimnntqiie  cognosci- 
tivse  potentite,  ad  qoam  tendnnt :  sive  ea  potentJa 
sit  intellectus ;  sive  sensns,  isve  internos  ant 
ezternns.  Dixl  cognoKitiviB,  nam  de  iia  eolom 
potentiis  none  agimun :  ntrarn  Tero  etiam  dentnr 
reapcctn  voluntatis  et  api>etitu8  senmtlvi,  con- 
stabit  ex  dicendii  de  mode,  quo  intellectus  movet 
volnntatem,  et  phantasia  appetftum.' 

t '  Species  alia  impressa,  quam  objectum  im- 
primit  in  potentia ;  alia  exi)re88a,  quam  potentia 
in  se  exprimit  et  format  Existimo  earn  ita  vocarl 
qnia  exprimit  objectum ;  exprimo  enim  opponitur 
verbo  adumbro:  hoc  signlflcat  obumbratam  sive 
umbra  tectam  flgnram,  illud  vero  claram  et  aper- 
tam.'  Hurtado  de  Mendoza,  Univeisa  Philoso- 
phia,  p.  553.  *  Species  impressa  est  qualltai  qua 
loco  objecti  prsebetur  potentite  cognoeeittvn,  nt 
simni  cum  ilia  concurrat  ad  aetum,'  Ibid.,  p.  010. 

t  Iremeun,  In  Arist  De  Anima,  p.  46,  *  Appel- 
lantnr  quoque  tpecies  impressae,  ad  distinctionem 
aliaruni,  quas  vocant  species  expremu.  Imprems 
sunt  ille,  quas  objecta  emittnnt,  sen  imprimunt 
potentia;  pro  elicienda  operatione.  ExprtsseSf 
sunt  ipssemet  operationes  elicitfe  a  potentia  et 
impressa  specie,  id  est,  sensationes  et  intelleo- 
iiones.  Queeritur  ntmm  dentnr  ejusmodi  im- 
presste  species  ?  Quid  sint  ?  Quodnam  illarum 
niunns  propriumt' 

I  See  Gassendi,  Opera  1.  p.  448.  [Cf.  Biel,  In 
ii  Sent.  Dlst.  IH.  qo.  ^C.-^Ed] 


external — eighty  hearing,  &c. — or  the  in- 
temaL  These  were  generally  accounted 
four: — the  common  sense  (sensus  com- 
munis), the  imagination  (phantasia),  the 
sensitive  judgment  (potentia  aestimativa 
or  cogitativa),  the  sensitive  memory  (me- 
moriasensitiva).  Many,  however,  counted 
only  three,  not  distinguishing  the  sensi- 
tive judgment  from  the  imagination ;  some 
acknowledged  only  two,  the  common  sense 
and  the  imagination ;  while  others  again 
admitted  only  the  common  sense.*  The 
species  of  the  intellect  were  called  itUel- 
hffibU  species  (species  intelligibilea),  and 
were  altogether  immaterial. 

The  intellect  was  twofold — ^the  Active 
(agens),  and  the  Passive  or  Possible  (pa«- 
sibilis,  patiens,  vel  possibilis),  which  a 
few  held  to  be  distinct  principles,  many 
to  be  distinct  powers,  and  some  to  be 
the  same  power  manifested  in  different 
relations.  The  function  of  the  Active 
Intellect  was,  on  occasion  of  the  species 
in  the  internal  senses,  to  fabricate  from 
itself  species  impressa  for  the  Passive 
Intellect    These  intelligible  species  were 


*  The  following  note  has  been  compiled  flrom 
memoranda  in  the  Author's  Common-Place  Book. 
On  the  Internal  Senses,  and  the  different  divi- 
sions, and  number  of  them,  given  by  different 
Schoolmen,  see  ToUtus,  In  Arist.  de  Anima,  L. 
iiL  0.  S,  qu.  6 ;  PiocoUminau,  Physica,  p.  1190 
sq. ;  Conimhrieensa,  In  Arist  De^Anima,  L.  iiL 
c  8,  qu.  1,  art  1 ;  Euttachiu*,  Summa  Philoso- 
phisB,  Phys.,  P.  iiL  tract  ii.  disp.  8,  qu.  1;  Irtncetts, 
In  Arist  De  An. ,  p.  66 ;  Gassendi^  Pbys.,  Sect 
ilL,  Memb.  Post,  L.  vili.  cc.  1,  2 ;  La  Chambrs, 
Systems  de  I'Ame,  L.  iL  c.  8.  p.  Ill  (ed.  1664); 
2^fca,  Comp.  PhiL,  t.  viL  p.  194 ;  Krvg,  Lexikon, 
V.  Sinn.— Avicenna,  Algazel,  Albertus  Magnus, 
and  Jandunns  (see  Toletus,  L  c.)  agree  in  giving 
five:  Sentus  Communis,  JmaginaHo,  jExtivuMo 
{tv6\n^is)j  Phcmtasia^  and  Memoria:  but  differ 
in  their  account  of  them  (in  re).  St  Thomas 
(Summ.  Theol.,  P.  L  qu.  78,  art  4)  and  Averroes 
(In  De  Anima,  L.  ill.  comm.  6)  give  fofur:  Sentm 
CvmiwmniSf  JmaginaHo,  JEstimatio  (que  in  Ho- 
mine  est  Cogitatio),  and  Memoria.  Toletus  (1.  c) 
and  Zabarella  (Ck>nmi.  De  Anima,  L.  ii.  c.  19) 
hold  tkrts:  Sensus  Communis,  Phantasia  (vel 
Imaginatio  vel  JEstimaiio),  and  Memoria:  and 
the  fonner  thinks  that  Aristotle  and  the  Oreeks 
held  as  he  does  (bat  see  Oassendi,  L  cX  Oalen 
and  his  followers  (Conimbricensea,  La  Chambre, 
IL  cc.)  also  give  thres:  Imaginatio,  Cogitativa, 
and  ifemoria.  —  Averroes  (De  Anima,  L.  iL 
oomm.  63,  and  L.  iiL  comm.  6,  30)  first  (T)  dis- 
tinguished CogiUtio  fh)m  Phantasia  and  Me- 
moria. This  faculty  of  Cogitatio  versant  about 
particulars,  comparing  them  together;  different 
fh)m  Ifens.  See  Stmon  Simonius,  De  Mem.  et 
Rem.,  p.  260.  On  Cogitativa,  as  a  material 
fltcolty,  called  also  RaHo  parHeularis,  V.  Bar. 
iiardi  8«n.  Phil.  Arist,  p.  2^.~B». 
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not,  however,  formed  or  abstracted  from 
the  phantasmata  or  sensible  species, 
beouise  the  intellect^  as  whoUy  imma- 
terial and  not  conyersant  about  mat- 
ter, as  it  could  not  contemplate,  so 
it  could  not  fabricate  from  the  mat- 
erial species  of  the  internal  senses,  an 
immaterial  species  proportioned  to  its 
natore  and  qualified  to  concur  in  an  act 
of  intellecttuJ  knowledge.*  By  a  con- 
▼ersion  of  the  Active  Intellect  towards 
the  phantasms  or  sensible  species,  a  cer- 
tain similitude  of  the  external  object^ 
abstracted  from  its  individual  conditions, 
is  occasioned  in  the  Passive  Intellect^ 
which  similitude  constitutes  its  impressed 
Q>ecie8, — the  apecUs  inielligibilis  impres- 
aa.f  It  was  the  common  opinion  that  in- 
telligible spcMcies  were  whoUy  the  work 
of  the  mind  itself.  The  function  of  the 
Passive  or  Possible  Intellect  is  to  receive 
the  apedea  imprestCB  firom  the  Active  In- 
tellect and  to  co-operate  with  them  unto 
a  perfect  act  of  knowledgen— an  intellec- 
tion— a  apeeia  intdligibiUs  expressa.  It 
was  not,  therefore,  called  pattive,  as  if 
without  an  energy,  but  as  receiving  the 
species  produced  by  the  Active  Intellect, 
l^  which,  as  it  were  impregnated,  it  coidd 
prodace  an  actual  cogmtion.  In  point  of 
net,  its  activity,  though  subsequent,  is  of 
a  higher  and  more  enduring  character  than 
that  of  the  subordinate  and  ministering 
intellect  specially  denominated  octtre, 
— constituting,  as  it  does,  the  supreme 
eneigy  of  conscious  intellection.^ 


•  Those  who  held  the  absolnte  immateriality  of 
senaible  species  of  course  held  their  immediate 
contemplation  by  the  intellect,  which  was  then 
■aid,  not  converti  supra  phantcumata^  but  tpecu- 
lari  phantaanuUtL  We  shall  have  to  notice  the 
correspondence  of  this  doctrine  with  that  of 
Descartes. 

t  Vide  8.  Thoraam,  apud  Ironseum,  p.  140.  [The 
passage  referred  to  is  from  Summa,  P.  i.  Qti. 
Ixxzv.  art.  1.  '  Phantasmata  cum  sint  similitu- 
dincs  individuorum,  et  existant  in  organis  cor- 
poris, non  habcnt  eundem  modum  existendi  quem 
habet  intellectus  humanus,  ut  ex  dictis  patet,  et 
ideo  non  possunt  sua  virtuie  imprimere  in  intel- 
lectum  possibilcm.  Bed  virtute  intellectus  agon- 
tis  resultat  qusedam  similitudo  in  intellectu  pos- 
sibili  ex  conversione  intellectus  agcntis  supra 
phantasmata,  quae  quidem  est  repreesentativa 
eorum  quorum  sunt  phantasmata,  solum  quan- 
tum ad  naturam  speciei.  Et  per  liunc  modum 
dicitur  abstralii  species  intelligibilis  a  phantoa- 
uatibus.' — Ed.] 

t  On  a  passive  and  active  intellect,  the  former 
as  the  holder  of  principles  unevolved  in  consctous- 
nen,  the  latter  as  the  thinking  principle  by 
which  they  are  evolved,  as  held  by  PUto,  and  as 
afTonling  Aristotle  the  hint  for  his  active  and 


We  should  err,  however,  if  we  should  sup- 
pose that  this  was  the  doctrine  universally 
received  among  the  Schools;  for  the  opin- 
ions were  various,  and  contradictory,  in 
regard  to  all  the  details  of  the  theory,  and 
there  were  not  a  few  who  regarded  the 
whole  hypothesis  as  a  fiction.  No  doubt, 
indeed,  can  possibly  arise  in  regard  to  the 
existence  of  the  apecie$  exprtutBj  in  so  far 
as  they  are  viewed  as  acts  of  knowledge, — 
as  phsenomena  of  consciousness.  But  the 
case  is  different  with  the  $peciei  imprtuoj 
as  these  are  not  revealed  to  us  as  facts, 
but  only  excogitated  as  hypotheses.  Nor 
was  this  doctrine  ever  universally  ad- 
mitted. So  erroneous,  indeed,  is  the 
belief  in  regard  to  its  exdusive  preva- 
lence during  the  middle  ages,  that  some 
of  the  acutcst  Schoolmen  regarded  them 
entirely,  in  Sense  and  Intellect,  as  an  idle 
theoiy,  unsupported  by  the  authority 
either  of  reason  or  of  AnstoUe ;  *  while  a 
still  greater  number  rejected  them  in 
pert.  For  some,  allowing  them  for  Sennc, 
disallowed   them   for  Intellect  ;t    while 


passive  intellects,  see  Tennemann,  Geach.  d. 
FhiL,  iL  p.  307.  These  only  two  relations  of  the 
same  faculty.^Nofe  in  AiUhoft  Cowtrnxm-PUux 
Book.) 

*  Both  sensible  and  intelligible  species  are 
denied  by  Odbam,  (In  ii.  Sent.,  Qn.  16,  18),  by 
his  epitomator.  Bid,  (In  IL  Sent,  Dist.  ilL  qu.  2), 
byDuranihu,  (In  iL  Sent,  Dist  iii.  qu.  6), and  by 
Adam,  On  the  Sentences,  (see  Capreolus,  in  ii. 
Sent,  Dist  ilLqu.  2,  p.  176);  n^aohy Buocaferrtu*, 
(apud  Picoolominei  Physics,  p.  1304X  and  by  Pic- 
ooUmiiimi  himself,  (p.  1308).  Cf.  Laleroandet 
Cursus  Philosophicus,  p.  558.  Nor  did  the  Nomi- 
nalists allow  that  in  their  opinion  touching  species 
they  were  opposed  by  the  authority  of  Anstotle. 
*Asto  the  texts  of  tlie  philosopher  quoted  in  sup- 
port of  this  hypothesis,  where  he  says,  for  exam- 
ple, that  Intellect  is  receptive  of  species,— and  tb« 
place  of  species,— that  a  stone  itself  is  not  in  tlie 
mind,  but  its  species,  &c.,  we  answer ;— That  by 
species  Aristotle  means  simply  the  cognitive  act« 
themselves,  which  are  called  species,  because 
involving  a  similitude  (a  representation)  of  the 
oltject  cognised.  For  a  stone  ia  not  in  the  mind 
of  him  who  thinks  of  a  stone,  but  the  cognition 
(or  act  representative)  thereof,  during  which  the 
intellect  is  in  the  state  of  understanding  a  stone ; 
and  of  these  cognitions  (representations)  the  mind 
is  the  place.'  Biel,  [In  ii.  Sent,  Dist  iil  qu.  2, 
BB,  KK];  compare  Ockam,  In  ii.  Sent,  Qu. 
17,  R  [For  DuranduR,  see  Conimbricemtes,  In 
Arist  De  Anima,  p.  188,  ed.  1617,  and  the  ex- 
tracts quotetl  in  a  note  to  the  Author's  Leeturet 
on  Metaphysics,  vol.  iL  p.  36.  For  Plato's  and 
Aristotle's  theories,  see  above,  pp.  26S  b,  n.  », 
827,  n.  *,  and  Lectures  on  Metaphysics,  L  c. — Ed.) 

t  This  was  done  by  thow)  who  held  the  plian- 
tasms  to  be  sufTlciont,  without  the  aid  of  int^:!- 
ligible  species.     1  Wis  \icw  was  maintained  by 
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others  admittlDg  them  for  luteliect,  de- 
nied them  for  Sense.  *  Some  again,  ;ic- 
cording  them  in  Sense,  limited  their  ad- 
mission to  the  external  senses  ;t  while  in 
these,  few  allowed  them  in  all;  smell, 
taste,  and  touch  being  usually  supposed 
to  require  nothing  yicarious  of  their  ob- 
jects.J 

Opinions  touching  the  Intelligible  Spe- 
cies were  divided  into  two  hostile  dajnes, 
according  as  the  many  maintained  the 
intelligtbU  species  and  the  inttUection  to 
be  two  things  really  distinguished  from 
each  other,  in  nature  and  in  time  ;  while 
the  few  denied  intelligible  species  as  aught 
really  different  from,  or  existent  before 
or  after,  intellection.  § 


JoanneM  BacooniuSj  (In  i.  Sent.  Prolog,  qu.  2,  art 
S,  1 6;}-~Gotfredus,  (QuodL  ix.  qu.  19  ;}—Senricus 
GandtweruU,  (Qnodl.  iv.  qu  7, 8;  Quodl.  v.  qu.  14.) 
See  Conimbricenses  (In  De  Anima»  p.  429),  who 
also  refer  to  Thtophrastmtf  ThtmistiuMf  and 
Avempaecy  aa  holding  a  simflar  view.  (?t  CTap- 
reolus,  L  c,  and  Zabarella,  De  Bebna  Naturali- 
bus,  p.  982.  Henrlcos  (QuodL  v.  qu.  14)  al- 
lows the  species  expressot  but  denies  the  species 
imprtssa;  see  Capreolus,  t  iL  p.  153.  Compare 
Casmann,  Psycholc^  Anthropologica,  p.  101. 

*  Sec  Gregorius  ArimiiieiuiSy  In  1.  Sent,  Dist 
iii.  qu.  2;  In  ii.  Sent,  Dist  vU.  qu.  8.  Cf.  Dau- 
dinus,  Do  Corpore  Animato,  ff.  1153,  1981.  For 
various  theories,  see  Philippns  a  S.  Trinitate, 
Summa  Philosophica,  Lugd.  1648,  p.  581.  [Ho 
mentions,  as  denying  species  in  sense,  (ToZen, 
PlotinuSf  and  others ;  in  intellect,  Themislius 
and  others;  in  both,  Ockam^  Biel,  JhtratuiuSf 
and  others.  See  also  Toletus,  In  Arist  De  Ani- 
ma,  L.  ii.  qu.  83;  L.  iii.  qu.  21.— Ed.] 

t  This  is  partially  done  by  F.  Bona  Spei,  (Phy- 
sics, Pars  iv.  Disp.  vi  |  82 ;  Disp.  x.  S  2.)  who 
allows  species  in  the  sense  of  sight,  while  he 
agrees  with  the  nominalists  in  rejecting  them 
for  the  internal  senses.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
are  maintained  in  both  by  Suarez,  Hurtado,  At- 
riaffOf  Oviedo,  Telles,  Murcia^  Pondutt  Fremonr 
dus,  and,  in  general,  by  the  Thomists  and  Sootists. 
[The  nominalist  doctrine,  however,  as  regards 
the  internal  senses,  has  been  variously  repre- 
sented. See  Toletus,  In  Arist.  De  Anima,  Lib.  iL 
qu.  33  ;  Dandinus,  De  Corpore  Animato,  f.  1163. 
—Ed.] 

t  See  Arriaga,  Curs.  PhiL,  De  Anima,  Disp.  iv. ; 
Hurtado  de  Mendoza,  UnireiBa  Fhilosophia,  De 
Anima,  Disp.  xiL  Sectl.  Ct  Vallesius,  Controv. 
Medic,  et  Philos.,  L.  iL  c.  81.  Thus  in  those 
senses  in  which  objective  perception  predomi- 
nates, species  were  usually  given ;  in  those  in 
which  subjective  sensation  predominates,  they 
were  usually  denied. 

I  That  species  (intelligible)  are  only  modifica- 
tions of  the  mind  itself,  see  Melanchthon,  De 
Anima,  [De  Intellectn,  p.  187,  ed.  Lugd.  1555]; 
Picoolomineus,  De  If  ente  Humana,  L.  ilL  o.  7. 
Some  of  the  Schoolmen  held  them  to  have  no 
entity,  and  that  intellectual  cognition  was  only  a 


In  the  former  class,  however,  opinions 
iliffered  ;  some  holding  that  the  intellect 
had  a  peculiar  s];>ecies,  as  a  peculiar  ope- 
ration, of  its  own;  while  others  main- 
tained, that,  though  it  energised  after  its 
own  fEishion,  it  did  this  only  in  turning 
towards  the  phantasmata  or  spedee  of  in- 
ternal sense,  which  thus  served,  in  a  sort, 
as  vicarious  objects  to  the  higher  as  to 
the  lower  fEunilties  of  cognition.*  Ac- 
cording to  the  former  opinion,  (which 
was  the  one  generally  adopted,  and  of 
which  Aquinas  and  Scotus  were  illustri- 
ous leaders),  the  species  impressa  is  some- 
thing BupeiHdded  to  the  intellect,  being 
a  certain  spiritual  accident  elaborated  by 
the  active  intellect  from  the  rude  ma- 
terial of  phantasms,  and  impressed  in  the 
passive  intellect  as  its  subject;  and,  while 
preceding  the  act  of  intdlection  in  the 
order  of  time,  is  preserved  in  the  faculty 
after  the  cessation  of  its  act,  ready  to  be 
anew  called  out  of  habit  into  consdous- 
neas, — the  intellection  and  the  impressed 
species  constituting  t<^ether  the  species 
expressa  irUellectus — verbum  mentis.  Ac- 
cording to  the  latter  opinion,  (of  which 
Henry  of  Ghent  and  Joannes  Bacconius 
were  the  original  representatives),  there 
is  no  species  impressed  in,  no  new  quality 
superadded  to,  the  passiye  intellect ;  the 
phantasms  alone,  as  sublimated  by  the 
active  intellect,  and  (by  reference  to  the 
phantasy)  under  the  name  of  species  ex- 
presses^  being  held  sufficient  to  cause  or 
to  occasion  intellection.t 

As  to  the  modes  of  the  operations  of  the 
Active  Intellect  on  the  phantasms,  in  spi- 
ritualising the  material,  in  denuding  the 
singular  of  its  individuating  conditions — 
processes  necessary,  on  either  opinion,  to 
assimilate  the  faculty  and  its  object — as 
was  to  be  expected,  all  is  vague,  and  vary- 
ing, and  controversial,  t  [This  indeed  is 
the  case  with  the  details  of  the  theoiy  in 
general,  as  regards  both  sensible  and  in- 
telligible species  :  the  following  varieties 
of  opinion  may  be  cited  as  instances.] 

Some  held  that  the  mind  had  the 
power  within  itself  of  suggesting  or  creat- 
ing the  species,  when  determined  to  this 
act  by  the  external  affection  of  the  senses. 

Some  held  that  the  mind  had  innate 


habit  or  certahi  relation  to  an  otjcct  present. 
See  Casmann,  Psychol.  AnthropoL,  p.  101.  (KoU 
in  AvUhor'i  Comvum-Plaot  Book.) 

*  See  Conimbricenses,  In  Arist  De  Anima,  pp. 
4S9,  430.— Ed. 

t  See  above,  p.  054,  note  t. 

t  See  on  this  point  Zabarella,  De  Rebus  Natu- 
ralibus,  p.  1008. 
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BpecieSy  which  were  merely  excited  by  the 
impreBaion  of  the  outward  object.* 

Some  held,  with  St  Austin,  in  regard 
to  intelligible  epeciee,  that  we  know  every- 
thing in  the  divine  intellect^  rationibut 
atenUs,  like  Malebranche-f 

Some  held  that  the  Active  Intellect  did 
not  exist.  ^ 

The  Nominalists  in  general  held  the 
Active  and  Passive  Int&ects  to  be  only 
the  same  power  in  two  different  relations. 
Indeed,  after  Scotus  and  St  Austin,  they 
allowed  the  various  faculties  to  be  neither 
really  distinct  from  the  soul  nor  from 
each  other,  but  all  to  be  only  the  same 
indivisible  principle  operating  differently 
only  as  operating  in  diSSferent  respects.  § 

Some  held  the  substantial  distinction 
of  the  Active  and  Passive  Intellects;  and 
of  these,  some  held  that  the  Active  In- 
tellect is  a  substance  distinct  from  the  hu- 
man mind,  and  that  it  is  one  and  the  same 
in  all  men,  and  not  different  from  Grod ;  ii 
while  others  maintained  the  unity  of  the 
passive  or  possible  intellect  really  sepa- 
rate from  the  mind  of  the  individual,  but 
assisting  it  and  conjoined  by  the  images 
in  the  phantasy :  from  these  images,  il- 
luminated by  its  light,  they  held  that  the 
intellect  receives  the  intelligible  species. 


*  Avietnna  and  other  Arabians,  Alberlut  Mag- 
nu*  in  some  d^ree.  See  Gennensis,  Elementa 
If  etaptaysicn  (Venet  1748),  Pan  iL  pp.  143, 144. 

t  Oennensis,  L  c  [who  cites  St  ThonuUf  Bom- 
ma,  Pars  i.  Qo.  84,  art  6.  But  see  below,  Note 
P.— Ed.] 

}  Jhirandutt  Itaaeus  NarboneruiSj  and  others. 
[See  Conimbricenses,  In  De  Anima,  p.  417.— Ed.] 

I  See  S«  Augustin,  De  Trinitate,  L.  x.  c.  11. 
'  Haec  tria,  memoria,  intelligentia,  voluntas,  quo- 
niam  non  sunt  tres  vitse,  sed  una  vita ;  nee  tree 
mentes,  sed  una  mens ;  consequenter  utique  nee 
tres  substnntiffi  sunt,  sed  una  substantia.'  Cf. 
Pieudo-Angustin,  De  Spiritu  et  Anima,  c.  13. 
*  Dicitur  aninia,  dura  vegetat;  spiritus,  dum  con- 
templatur;  sonsns,  dum  sentit;  animus,  dum 
sapit ;  dum  intelligit,  mens ;  dum  discemit,  ratio; 
dum  recordatur,  memoria ;  dum  consentit,  vo- 
luntas. Ista  tamen  non  diflerunt  in  substantia, 
quemadmodum  in  nominibus;  quoniam  omnia 
ista  una  auima  est :  propriotates  quidem  diverssB, 
sed  essentia  una.'  The  same  view  is  maintained 
by  ScoftM,  In  ii.  Sent.,  Dist  xvi. qu.  1 ;  and, among 
the  Nominalists,  by  Ockam^  In  ii.  Sent,  qu,  24  ; 
Grtijorixut  ArimitifiisU^  In  iL  Sent.,  Dist.  xvi. 
qn.  3;  BUI,  In  ii.  Sent.,  Dist.  xvL  qu.  1.  Other 
authorities  are  also  quoted  by  P.  lionee  Spei, 
Physica,  Pars  iv.  Disp.  iii.  {  4.— Ed. 

II  Alexander  AphrodUiensi*,  Priwianua  Lydus, 
also  Avicenna,  At^mpaee,  and  Marimis,  a  Greek 
mentioned  by  Philoponua.  (The.sc  three  last  how- 
ever did  not  identify  it  with  Qod.)  —  CoJf tonus 
and  ZahareUa.  [See  Coniinbrioenses,  In  De  Anima, 
p.  417;  Gennensis,  Elem.  Metaph.,ii.p.  145.— Ed] 


by  which  '  oonsignatui^'  it  obtains  a  know- 
ledge of  things.* 

Someheld  thatspecieswere  notthenata- 
raleffluxions  from  theobjectSjbutthe  super- 
natural production  of  some  higher  power,  i* 

Questions  without  number  were  agitat- 
ed concerning  the  nature  of  the  species: 
whether  immediately  or  mediately  pro- 
duced; whether  substance  or  accident,  or 
between  both;  whether  possessing  real  ov 
only  representative  existence;  whether 
themselves  the  objects  or  only  the  oon- 
ditions  of  perception;  whether  formally 
or  really  different  from  their  objects; 
whether  those  of  the  sense  were  material 
or  spiritual;  whether  material  m  mbjecto 
and  spiritual  in  modo;  whether  virtual  or 
formal  in  their  similitude ;  whether  divi- 
sible objectively  or  subjectively ;  whether 
they  multiply  Uiemselves  in  the  external 
medium;  whether  proper  to  the  cogni- 
tive faculties,  or  common  also  to  those  of 
will,  &c.,  &c 

The  doctrine,  however,  of  Intentional 
Species  continued,  notwithstanding  its 
manifest  incongruities,  to  be  the  dominant 
and  orthodox  opinion  in  the  schools  of 
philosophy  until  after  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  it  sunk  under 
the  new  spirit  of  inquiry  which  at  that 
period  had  been  excited  in  all  the  de- 
partments of  human  knowledge.  It  was 
chisfly  to  the  argimients  of  Hobbes,  Qas- 
sendi,  Berigard,  and  Descartes,  that  we 
owe  tiie  final  refutation  of  this  doctrine; 
and  the  theoiy  was  perhaps  the  more 
easily  abandoned,  that  the  new  hypothesis 
of  a  subjective  representation  in  our  per- 
ception of  material  objects,  which  was  then 
introduced  by  the  last  of  these  philoso- 
phers, afforded,  as  it  seemed,  a  more 
intelligible  explanation  of  the  great  prob- 
lem in  regard  to  the  origin  of  oiir  know- 
ledge of  an  external  world.  Traces  of 
the  ancient  theory  may  still  be  found  in 
some  of  the  philosophical  speculations  of 
a  later  age,  but  from  the  period  of  Des- 


•  Averroei,  apud  Conimbrieenses,  In  De  Anima, 
p.  107.  A  similar  view  was  held  by  TkemistinSt 
De  Anima,  Lib.  i.  cont  60;  Lib.  iii.  oont  20. 
[ff.  70, 90,  ed.  Aid.]  Simplicivs,  not  very  different ; 
see  Simpl.  In  De  Anima,  Lib.  iiL  cont  2.  [f. 
62,  ed.  Aid.]  On  these,  eompare  Cardan.  De 
Animaruiii  Immortalitate,  Opera,  Lugd.  16^, 
vol.  ii.  p.  506,  who  notices  some  differences  of 
(l<'tail  between  them.  [See  also  ZabaroUa,  Do 
Ilebus  Naturolibus,  p.  962. — Ed.] 

t  BueoaferreuM  made  heaven  the  cause  of  spe- 
cies ;  Sue$9anus,  God.  See  Berigard,  Cireulus  Pis- 
anus  0<^iX  P-  ^^'  [The  opinions  of  Snessanos 
and  Bnecaferrens  are  examined  at  some  length  by 
Zabarella,  De  Rebus  Natnralibui,  p.  888.— So.] 
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caries  we  may  confidently  aflirm  that  tlie 
hypothesis  of  a  representative  perception 
— where  the  immediate  object  was  some- 
thing different  from  the  mind — had  been 
almost  universally  superseded  by  the  re- 
presentative hypothesis,  in  which  the  vica- 
rious object  was  held  only  for  a  modificar 
tion  of  the  mind  itself.*  The  nomencla- 
ture of  the  ancient  theory  was  not,  how- 
ever, abandoned  along  with  the  reality; 
and  many  even  of  the  followers  of  Des- 
cartes continued  to  employ  the  terms 
tpeciest  image,  Ac,  when  the  acceptation 
in  which  they  had  been  originaUy  em- 
ployed had  become  obeolete.t 

[This  Note  has  been  put  together  from 
d^erent  papers  containing  separate  out- 
lines, all  left  unfinished.  The  following 
translations  and  abridgments  of  passage^ 
exhibiting  the  nominalist  doctrine  of  spe- 
cies, were  probably  intended  for  the  same 
Note.  The  language  adopted  is  generally 
that  of  BieL— Ed.] 

A.  In  reference  to  the  lower  cognitive 
faculties, — the  Sknbibilitt,  External 
and  Internal. 

1.  **  That  by  the  represented  object 
there  is  caused  in  the  medium  between  it 


*  On  the  ambigaity  in  the  Cartesian  nse  of  the 
term  idta,  see  above,  p.  178.  On  the  subordinate 
question,  whether  the  mental  modification  has  any 
existence  apart  fh)m  the  act  of  consciousness,  the 
opinion  of  Descartes  was  variously  interpreted 
by  his  followers.  See  DUcuuions,  p.  74  Some 
exceptions  may  also  be  noted  in  those  philoso- 
phers, such  as  Newton  and  Clarke,  who  main- 
tained the  hypothesis  of  images  in  the  brain.  See 
above,  p.  273.  and  DiteusHons,  p.  80.— Ed. 

t  De  la  Forge  occurs  first  to  my  recollection ; 
but  the  following  passage  fh>m  Chanvin,  who 
flourished  not  long  posterior  to  Descartes,  may 
supply  the  place  of  other  references.  '  Sunt  ta- 
men  inter  Recentiores  philosophos  non  pauci  qui 
retinent  nomenelationes  spedei  impress*  et  ex- 
pressas.  Illis  autem  species  impressa  nihil  aliud 
est,  quam  motus  allquis  ab  olrfectis  mediate,  vel 
immediate,  exterioribus  corporis  partibus  impres- 
sus,  indeque  per  nervos  ad  cerebrum  transmissus ; 
vel  certa  fibrarum  cerebri  commotio,  ex  spiritu- 
mn  animalium,  in  cerebro  decurrentium,  agtta- 
tione  procedens:  quje,  cum  nullam  habeant  cum 
rebus  oljectis  nature  aimHitudinem,  nulla  alia 
de  causa  eamm  habentur  reptMsentamina,  quam 
quod  ipsomm  occasions  mens  res  sibi  Csciat  pn»- 
sentes,  easdemque  in  ideis  sois  exinde  nasoenti- 

bus  coQtempletur. Bxpressa 

vero  species  nihil  aliud  qnSoquam  est,  prvter  earn 
animi  notionem,  qun  ad  speiBieiimprssssBpresen- 
tiam  exprimitur,  oi^aaque  attentione  tt  Intaita 
res  ipsa  oogDoadtar.'  Lexicoii  BaiioDale,  stvs 
Thasaums  Phi]o«>phIciu,  v.  Spteiu  ItOtUMUHUt, 


and  the  ox^gan  a  speciea  wholly  diverse  in 
nature  firom  itself  and  previous  to  the 
act  of  sensitive  perception — ^this  is  dis- 
proved on  the  principle  that  a  plurality 
of  causes  is  not  to  be  postulated  without 
necessity.  For  there  is  no  necessity  to 
warrant  the  hypothesis  of  such  species; 
it  being  impossible  to  assign  any  manifest 
and  sufficient  reason  for  its  adoption. 
Such  a  reason  must  proceed,  either  on  the 
ground  of  experience,  or  of  some  self-evi- 
dent principle  a  priori.  Not  the  former 
— for  as  the  advocates  of  this  theory  ad- 
mit, that  Species  are  not  themselves  per- 
ceived, we  have  consequently  no  possible 
experience  of  their  existenoe,  as  a  fiust. 
Not  the  latter  — for  the  principle  that 
the  mover  and  the  moved  must  coexist 
in  reciprocal  propinquity,  is  incompetent 
to  legitimate  the  assumption.  For,"  ftc. 
^-the  demonstration  I  must  omit.  Ockam, 
In  Sent.  L.  IL  qu.  18  F. ;  Biel,  In  Sent 
L.  ii  dist.  iiL  qu.  2  E  Compare  also 
DuranduSy  In  Sent  L.  iL  dist.  iii.  qiL  6, 
§15. 

2.  ^  That  in  the  outer  sense,  either 
oi^gan  or  faculty,  there  is  impressed  a 
Species  previous  to  the  sensitive  act  and 
necessanr  for  its  causation,  is  disproved, 
like  the  foregoing  assumption,  on  the  score 
of  its  gratuity.  For  to  determine  such  au 
act  in  the  organ  of  the  external  sense, 
there  is  required  alone  the  material  object 
and  the  unimpeded  sensitive  power.*' 
Ockam,  Biel,  IL  cc. ;  Dimindus  1.  a  §  21. 

3.  ''  Moreover,  if  such  Species  were  ad- 
mitted as  a  concause  with  the  sensitive 
power  in  producing  the  act  of  sensitive 
perception,  it  would  be  a  natural  cause. 
Suppose  then  that  by  God  it  were  pre- 
served in  the  sense,  the  object  represented 
by  it  being  annihilated.  On  this  hypo- 
thesis, the  Species  would,  along  with  the 
power,  continue  to  cause  the  act  of  sensi- 
tive perception,  seeing  that  it  remains 
unchanged  either  in  its  existence  or  in  its 
nature.  But  the  act  of  sensitive  percep- 
tion is  an  intuitive  cognition,  and  there 
would  thus  naturally  be  determined  an  in- 
tuitive cognition  of  a  non-existent  object ; 
which  is  impossible.*'  Ockam,  Biel,  IL  cc.* 


•  It  should  havo  been  added— there  would 
thus  also  be  rendered  problematioal  the  exist- 
ence of  an  external  world ;  but  Idealism,  as  such 
a  consequence,  was  not  yet  developed.— It  ought, 
however,  to  have  been  shewn,  that  the  hypothesis 
of  Species  in  sensible  perception  is  in  truth  a 
negation  of  a  true  intuitive,  or  immediate,  appre- 
hension of  external  things.  But  the  same  ol^ec- 
tion  mi^t  have  been  brought  against  Ockam's 
own  doctrine  oC  perception;  nor  did  this  esoape 
the  obsswation  of  aBOther  scats  nominalist  sad 
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4.  "  Nor  for  the  iotenud  sense,  or  Imagi- 
natioi],  is  there  need  of  sapposiiig  any 
Speciee  distinct  horn  the  oognitiTe  eoergj. 
For,**  (and  this  is  a  profound  obserration 
in  which  modem  philoeophera  are  antici- 
pated,) "along  with  the  act  of  intoitire 
cognition  in  external  perception,  there  is 
always  a  concomitant  act  of  abstractive 
(representative)  cognition  I7  the  phan- 
tMy»  which,  when  the  external  object  is 
removed,  tends  ever,  Uirough  the  well- 
known  influence  of  habit,  to  repeat  itself; 
oonseqoently,  to  explain  the  phasnomena 
of  imagination  and  memory,  there  is  no 
necessity  of  resorting  to  the  idle  hypo- 
thesis of  representative  entities,  distinct 
from  the  mind,  and  remaining  in  it  after 
the  conclusion  of  its  acts.**  Ockam  and 
Biel,lLcc  [Ocbun,Qu.  15H.L,  17  N.; 
Biel,  L.  iL  dist  iii  qn.  2  H.] 

6.  **  That  thing  through  which,  as  a  re- 
presentative, the  knowing  &cul^  is  car- 


eren  more  tborooe^ligoiiig  ezpugnator  of  Species 
than  himself,—!  mean  Dnnuidiui. 

In  reference  to  hiB  doctrine,  that  the  first  act  of 
abstractive  (representative)  knowledge  in  imagi- 
naUon  is  a  simultaneous  concomitant  of  the  act  of 
intuitive  cognition  in  perception  or  intellection, 
Ockam  says  :—'*  In  regard  to  the  first  abstrac- 
thre  cognition,  that  which  accompanies  the  in- 
tuitive, it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  former 
cognition  is  caused  by  the  latter,  whether  in  In- 
tdlect  or  Sense,  in  coi^unction  with  the  imagi- 
native power,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  the  olject 
of  the  intuition,  albeit  the  contrary  may  have 
been  previously  stated.  Because,  were  the  in- 
tuitive cognition  to  subsist,  its  object  being  ab- 
solutely annihilated,  the  abstractive  cognition 
would  sabsist  also.  These  two  partial  causes  are  of 
themselves  sufiicient  to  determine  the  first  act  of 
imaginAtion,  of  wliich  the  external  object  in  not 
a  cause,  but  only  a  cause  of  its  cause.  For,  were 
God  to  destroy  the  external  object  of  sense,  con- 
serving, however,  in  sense  the  intuitive  cognition 
thereof,  the  power  of  phantasy  would  still  be 
competent  to  an  imaginative  act  in  reference  to 
that  object.  But  if  the  intuitive  c<^ition  were 
destroyed,  whether  tlie  external  object  remain  or 
not,  it  is  impossible  that  the  act  of  imagination 
cx>iild,  except  supematurally,  be  brought  to  bear." 
Ockam,  Qu.  1«  O.  O.,  and  Biel,  L  c.  H.  The 
real  object  being,  on  this  doctrine,  excluded  from 
the  sphere  of  consciousness  in  perception,  that 
object  Is  consequently  not  intuitively,  or  in  it- 
self, apprehended;  the  object  of  which  we  are 
conscious  in  perception  is  therefore  only  a  vica- 
rious object ;  and  a  scheme  of  representationism, 
though  in  its  simpler  form,  emerges.  Now,  though 
the  Venerable  Inceptor  be  not  named  in  the  fol- 
lowing strictures,  I  make  no  doubt  that  his  doc- 
trine is  the  one  which  the  Most  Resolute  Doctor 
had  in  his  eye.  "  But  some  one  may  say  .... 
that  the  cognition  alone  of  a  thing  in  a  cognitive 
faculty  makes  that  ot^ect  present  to  the  faculty, 
not  in  the  capacity  of  a  thing  existent,  but  tai  the 


lied  to  another  thing,  is  necessarily  first 
known  itsel£  But,  for  example^  the 
species  of  colour  in  the  eye  is  not  first 
Imown  or  seen  by  the  eye,  nay  in  no  man- 
ner  of  way  is  it  ever  seen  or  known  aiall; 
consequenUy  it  is  impossible  that  throng 
it,  as  through  a  representative,  the  visive 
faculty  can  be  conducted  to  an^^  elaa 
The  major  is  thus  proved :~  Whatever 
stands  in  the  relation  of  an  object  (ob- 
jective se  habet)  to  a  knowing  busxdtj,  as 
knowing,  is  necessarily  knowable  or  known 
by  it.  But  whatever  represents  anything 
to  a  knowing  faculty  holds  to  that  foeolty 
the  relation  of  an  object^  (for  it  is  vicari- 
ous of  the  thing  it  represents,  which,  were 
it  itself  present,  would  hold  the  rdation 
of  an  object  to  the  knowing  &culty); 
therefore  every  such  representative  entity 
is  necessarily  knowable  or  known.  And 
nnce  it  conduces  to  the  knowledge  of 
another,  it  is  consequenUy  known  pre- 


capacity  of  a  thing  apprehended  (non  in  ratfame 
ezistentis,  sed  in  ratione  agnttiX  For  the  act 
alone  constitutes  this  presence,  and  no  other  i»^ 
senoe  of  the  object  is  required  for  its  cognition, 
except  when  the  cognition  is  determined  as  an 
eifect  by  the  object;  because,  in  this  ease,  there 
is  certainly  required  the  actual  presence  of  the 
object  in  its  real  existence,  for  what  is  not  really 
in  act  cannot  possibly  opoate.  But  God  can  do 
immediately  of  himself,  what  he  does  mediately 
by  the  object  Therefore  it  is  manifest  that  God 
can  cause  in  the  intellect  the  knowledge  of  a 
thing  not  present  to  the  intellect,  and  this,  too, 
immediately  aocordmg  to  its  actual  existence; 
and  not  throng  any  medium  or  species. 

"  This  doctrine,  in  its  very  statement,  may 
seem  passing  marvellous.  For,  according  to  it, 
God  can  cause  the  eye  to  see  a  colour  not  really 
present  to  it,  nay,  not  even  extant  in  the  universe 
of  things ;  a  corollary  whereof  is,  that  the  act  of 
a  faculty  does  not  require  any  real  existence  of 
an  object  when  that  object  does  not  move  the 
faculty  to  act,  which  is  tantamount  to  saying,  that 
God  might  supply  the  place  of  the  motive  object. 
On  this  ground  it  could  be  asserted,  that  the  sig^t 
can  see  a  colour  which  is  not,  the  hearing  hear  a 
sound  which  is  not,  the  taste  taste  a  savour  which 
is  not,  and  the  feeling  feel  a  heat  which  is  not, — 
a  doctrine  that  many  would  regard  as  impossible.  ** 
Durandus,  In  Prolog.  Sent  Qu.  S,  {{  IS,  14. 

Durandus,  I  may  notice,  seems  to  deny,  like 
Reid  (see  p.  301),  absolutely  and  without  reserve, 
the  affection  of  sense  by  the  agency  of  the  object 
He  requires  only  the  mutual  approximation  of 
the  sense  and  its  object;  and  then  ensues  the 
sensitive  perception,  simply  because  the  one  is 
capable  of  perceiving,  the  other  capable  of  being 
perceived.  See  L.  ii.  dist  iii.  qu.  6,  S  21,  and  dist 
viiL  qu.  4,  {  S  2, 8, 4.  This  doctrine  is  only  correct 
if  limited  to  the  primary  qualities ;  but  it  is  a 
nearer  approximation  to  the  truth  than,  before 
Reid,  was  accomplished  by  any  modem  philo- 
sopher. 
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vioosly  to  tbat  other,  in  the  order  of  time 
or  of  nature.  Such  is  the  major:  the 
minor  is  self-evident.  For  the  species  of 
colour  in  the  eye,  is  by  the  eye  neither 
seen,  nor  in  any  way  capable  of  being 
seen,  as  the  experience  of  eveiy  one  testi- 
fies; therefore,  &c.**  Durandus,  In  Sent. 
L.  iL  dist.  iii  qu.  6.  §  10. 

6.  "  Further,  if  such  a  Species  lead  to  the 
knowledge  of  aught  else,  it  can  only  do 
this  by  reason  of  its  similarity.  Hence  it 
is  that  the  Species  is  genendly  described 
as  the  likeness  of  the  thing.  It  thus  per- 
forms the  part  and  holds  the  relation  of 
an  image.  But  an  image,  in  leading  to 
the  knowledge  of  that  of  which  it  is  the 
image,  is  itself  proviously  known;  this 
cannot,  however,''  (as  is  indeed  admit- 
ted), **  be  said  of  the  Species  in  question ; 
therefore,  ftc.  And  in  truth  it  appears 
self-evidently  absurd  that  the  faculty 
knowing  should  be  conducted  to  the 
knowledge  of  aught  by  a  representative 
to  it  utterly  unknown;  whereas  if  is  most 
certain  that  only  by  the  known  can  it  be 
led  to  a  knowledge  of  the  unknown."  §  11. 


B.    In  regard   to  the   higher  cognitive 
faculty, — the  Intellect. 

'*  Species  are  only  supposed,  to  ac- 
count, 1",  for  the  assimilation  of  an  im- 
material intellect  with  a  material  object; 
2"*,  for  the  representation  of  what  cannot 
be  known  in  itself;  8",  for  the  determina- 
tion of  the  faculty  to  energy;  4*,  for  the 
bringing  into  union  when  reciprocally  re- 
mote, that  which  moves  with  that  which 
is  moved.**  Ockam,  In  Sent.  L.  ii.  qu.  14, 
1 6  T. ;  Biel,  In  Sent  L  ii.  dist.  iii,  qu.  2  L. 

V.  AinmiUUion. — It  has  been  an  almost 
universal  assumption  of  philosophers,  that 
the  relation  of  knowledge  infers  similarity 
of  nature  between  the  object  known  and 
the  subject  knowing.  Hence  the  common 
ground  on  which  the  advocates  and  op- 
ponents of  species  contend.  Among  other 
arguments  under  this  head,  I  select  the 
following : — 

a.)  "  The  object  is  a  substance,  the 
intellect  is  a  substance,  whereas  the 
species,  if  admitted,  will  be  an  accident. 
The  intellect  and  object,  therefore,  as 
substances,  are  already  more  assimilated 
to  each  other  than  either  to  the  proposed 
medium  of  assimilation ;  and  it  is,  there- 
fore, easier  to  suppose  the  intellect  re- 
presenting to  itself  the  object,  than  to 
suppose  this  represented  by  a  Species.** 
Ockam,  Biel,  IL  cc. 

b.)  "  The  Species  are  either  material 
or  immaterial;  for  these  are  mutual  con- 


tradictories. But  if  immaterial,  how  can 
a  material  object  be  assimilated  by  an  im- 
material Species  with  i^hich  it  holds  no 
analogy,  to  an  immaterial  intellect  when 
the  extreme  assimilated  behoves  the  ra- 
ther to  be  assimilated  to  the  mean  by 
which,  than  to  the  extreme  to  which,  it 
is  assimilated?'*     Ockam,  Biel,  11.  cc. 

2°.  Representation,  —  a.)  "  Species  are 
not  necessary  for  representation.  For, 
while  the  object  is  present,  it  needs  no- 
thing vicarious  of  itself;  and  when  repre- 
sentation is  required,  there  is  implied  a 
previous  knowledge  of  the  thing  repre* 
sented,  and  the  representation  only  leads 
to  a  recoUective  cognition  thereof,  &o. 
Hence  to  represent  is  convertible  with  to 
present  again.  Species,  therefore,  as  sup- 
posed pre-existent  to  cognition,  cannot 
be  proposed  as  representative  of  objects." 
Ockam,  Biel,  IL  cc.  Compare  Durandus, 
ibid.  §  12. 

8'.  Determination. — a.)  "  Nor  is  it  ne- 
cessaiy  to  suppose  Species,  to  account  for 
the  determination  of  the  power  to  act. 
For  every  passive  or  recipient  power  is 
sufficiently  determined  by  a  competent 
active  or  impressive  power;  and  this  more 
especially  wnen  the  passive  power  itself 
is  also  active,  as  in  the  case  in  question. 
For  the  intellect  is  an  active  power  re- 
cipient in  itself  of  intellection,  and,  along 
with  the  object,  co-operating  to  the  pro- 
duction of  this  energy."  Ockam,  Biel, 
IL  cc.     Compare  Durandus,  ibid.  §  18. 

b.)  "  Kor  ought  we  to  suppose  Species, 
in  order  to  account  for  the  causation  of 
intellection,  on  the  ground,  which  they 
maintain,  that  the  corporeal  cannot  act 
upon  the  incorporeal,  and  therefore  that 
the  admission  of  Species  is  necessary 
as  a  medium  of  operation  between  the 
material  object  and  the  immaterial  intel- 
lect. But,  on  their  own  shewing,  their 
hypothesis  is  idle.  For  the  intellectual 
Species  ia  as  immaterial  as  the  intellect 
its  subject  Therefore,  as  the  material 
object  cannot  with  the  passive  intellect 
be  the  immediate  concause  of  its  intellec- 
tion, so  it  cannot  co-operate  with  ^e 
active  intellect  in  the  production  of  in- 
telligible Species  —  a  product  not  less 
spiritual  than  intellection  itselfl**  Ockam, 
Biel,  11.  cc 

4°.  Union  of  the  Motor  and  the  Moved 
— "  Nor  need  we  suppose  Species,  in  order 
to  explain  the  union  of  a  remote  object 
with  the  relative  power,  on  the  principle 
that  the  distant  cannot  act  upon  the  dis- 
tant,— in  other  words,  that  a  thing  cannot 
operate  where  it  is  not  This  principle, 
as  necessitating  the  hypothesis  of  sensible 
Species,   has   already  been    disproved." 
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(llntoiiutted  M  infolred  in  the  Ockamiai 
tlieorj  of  pec«ep4ioB.)  "  Bot»  in  ie£ennoe 
to  the  JmmfidMite  qnestioiif  it  is  ineompe- 
teoty  beeaoae  the  object  is  as  distant  from 
the  inteiiigible  Speoes  as  from  the  act  of 
inteUection;  for  both  are  in  the  intellect 
In  these  drcnmstaneesy  the  object  either 
acts  bjT  imwudiatdp  candng  the  intelli- 
gible Species,  on  wh^  altematiTe  the  prin- 
ci^  is  Borrendered,  the  approximation 
of  agent  and  patient  not  bcang  required. 
Or  f»m  the  object  acts  by  causing  the 
intelYigible  Species  throng^  the  mediation 
of  another  Spedee.  On  this  altematiTe^ 
the  Species  present  in  the  intellect  has, 
prior  and  immediately  determining  its 
OTJatenre,  another  Spoctee;  this  Spedes 
flgun  another ;  and  so  on  indefinitely  to 
the  object  Bat  this  ia  false.  For  the 
Species  prior  to  the  last  or  intelligible 
Species  behore  to  be  either  material  or 
immaterial.  If  material,  they  wonld  then 
not  be  of  the  same  natnre  (ejnadem  ratio- 
Bis)  with  that  which  is  present  to  the  in- 
tellect^ for  material  and  immaterial  are 
opposed  in  Species.  They  could  not 
therefore  be  multiplied  the  one  by  the 
other;  for  the  condition  of  this  multipli- 
eation  is  identity  of  nature;  and  thus  the 
immaterial  Species  in  the  intellect  could 
DOt^  m  is  supposed,  be  produced  by  the 
material  Species  in  the  medium.  If  again 
it  be  supposed  that  the  previous  Species 
are  spiritual,  then  these  inunaterial  and 
indivisible  accidents  will  proceed  from, 
and  inhere  in,  a  material  and  divisible  sub- 
ject; which  is  not  to  be  without  necessity 
presumed,  Ac''    Biel,  L  c,  with  Ockam, 

Henoe,  concludes  Ockam,  it  is  manifest 
that  certain  cognitive  Habits  in  the  in- 
tellect are  to  be  admitted,  in  order  to  save 
the  pluBnomena,  but  not  Species. 

To  these  arguments  of  Ookam  and  his 
expositor— for  the  latter  ought  not  to  be 
regaided  as  a  mora  abbreriator — may  be 


added  the  mote  swmmaiy  mode  of  rraann- 
ing  adopted  by  Durandoa. 

"  That  this  hypothesis  of  Spedaa  is  as 
inept  in  reference  to  the  InUdleet  as  to 
the  Sense  is  manifest,  and  lor  the  same 
reason—vis^  that  it  behoves  the  Species 
to  be  known  prior  to  the  reality  it  npn- 
sents,  but  this  we  all  experience  to  be 
the  converse  of  the  truth. 

*<  Again,  the  intellect  is  the  fiieolftyof 
reflection  (virtus  reflexiva),  and  it  knows 
itself  and  its  contents  with  certain^,  and, 
as  it  were,  I7  observation  snd  experiment 
Thus  we  Imowby  experience  that  we  under- 
stand, and  have  in  us  a  principle  by  which 
we  understand.  If  then  there  essted  in 
our  intdlect  any  such  Spedee^  it  appears 
that  we  could  not  but  know  with  cer- 
tainty that  such  there  were;  as  we  know 
with  certainty  of  the  existence  of  our 
other  intellectual  furniture,  whether  these 
be  acts  or  habit&  But  we  do  not  There 
seems,  therefore,  no  better  reason  to  sap- 
pose,  ill  intellect^  Spedes  representative 
of  its  objects,  than  in  sense;  and  in  regard 
to  sense  we  have  already  proved  that  there 
was  none."    Durandus,  ibid.  §§  12, 13w 


The  hr6fpottu^  eJLuxiu,  of  Democritoa 
and  Epicurus,  are  decidedly  non-egoistical 
and  material;  but  the  speeUi  of  the  Aris- 
totelian schoolmen  in  their  various  mo- 
difications cannot  be  simply  referred  to 
the  class  dther  of  corporeal  or  incorporeal, 
though  thera  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
general  they  belong  to  the  category  of 
non-egoistical  media.  The  same  of  the 
Cartesian  icUcu,  as  of  Malebranche.  The 
cognitive  reatont  {Kiyoi  t^mttocoI)  of  the 
lower  Platonists  appear  again  to  belong  to 
the  forms  of  egoistical  representationism, 
as  do  the  uiecu  of  Amauld  and  many  of 
the  Cartesian  schooL 
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[References— From  I.  P.  256  a,  267  a,  269  a,  274  a,  296  a  b,  297  b,  806  a,  368  bj 


[The  malerials  for  thia  Note  are  very 
imperfect.  The  text  is  printed  from  two 
unfinished  papers  of  an  early  date,  neither 
of  which  appears  to  have  been  revised  for 
the  present  work.  The  footnotes  have 
been  chiefly  compiled  from  jottings  and 
references  scattered  over  various  papers, 
and  occasionally  filled  up  from  the  article 
on  the  Philosophy  of  Perception  in  the 
Author's  IHscussums, — Ed.] 

The  theory  of  Descartes  relative  to  our 
perception  of  external  objects, — separat- 
ing from  it  what  is  merely  superfluous,  and 
translating  his  terms,  as  far  as  that  can 
be  done,  without  prejudice  to  his  opinions, 
into  langujige  more  familiar  to  us  in  its 
application, — ^is  contained  in  the  following 
positions. 

The  essential  attribute  of  matter  is  ex- 
tension ;*  the  essential  attribute  of  mind 
is  consciousnes8.t 


*  Principia,  Para,  it  §  4.  Cf.  Tennemann,  Ge- 
sdiichte  der  Philosophie,  vol.  x.  p.  252. 

t  De  Methodo,  iv. ;  De  Passionibos  Anfme. 
ParR  i.  art  4. 17;  Principia,  P.  i.  {  8 ;  Epistol,  Pars 
i  Ep.  105;  Para  it.  Ep.  6.  Cf.  Tennemann, 
Geschirhte  der  Philcnophie,  vol.  x.  pp.  230,  358, 
2fiO.  For  Consciousness,  Descartes  says  Thought ; 
hut  as  be  includes  under  this  term  thought, 
properly  so  called,  feeling,  and  desire,  that  is,  all 
the  energies  and  affbetions  of  which  we  are  con- 
scious, and  nothing  more,  the  conversion  is  both 
l<>igitimate  and  convenient  Principia,  P.  i.  S  9. 
It  is  ncedlens  to  say  that  by  Consciousne.w  I 
mean,  here  as  elsewhere,  the  fondamental 
form  of  all  our  mental  modifications,  and  not 
that  determination  of  consciousness,  by  which, 
through  an  act  of  will,  we  can  attend  with  greater 
intensity  to  the  laws  under  which  our  mind  acts 
or  is  alTected,  than  to  the  external  object  of  the 
energy  or  passion.  Consciousness  properly  is  con- 


Extension  and  Consciousness  are  qnali* 
ties  not  only  different,  but  opposite ;  con- 
sequently the  substances  to  which  these 
attributes  essentially  belong,  are  not  only 
necessarily  distinct,  but  even  can  have  no 
natural  intercourse  or  relation. 

Mind  and  body  are,  however,  nnited ; 
but  as  their  union  cannot  originally  or 
subsequently  depend  on  their  natural  affi- 
nity or  physical  influence  on  each  other, 
it  must  be  constituted  and  maintained  by 
some  power  different  ftx)m  either.  The 
will  of  God  is  the  immediate  cause  of  thia 
union,  and  his  concourse  is  the  medium 
of  the  alliance.* 


versant  equally  witli  the  objective  and  with  the 
suttjective.  The  different  faculties  and  affections 
are  only  modified  consciousness. 

♦  Cf.  De  la  Forge,  TnitA  de  I'Eteprit,  p.  280  [ed. 
Amsterdam,  chap,  xv.]  That  Descartes  was  the 
author  of  the  theory  of  assistance  or  occasional 
causes,  and  that  his  explanation  of  the  connection 
between  mind  and  body  rests  fundamentally  on 
this  hypothesis,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  For 
while  ho  r(>Jected  all  physical  influence  in  the 
motion  of  bodies,  which  he  referred  to  the  gene- 
ral wiU  of  the  Deity  (Principia,  P.  ii  {  36, 
&c.),  he  necessarily  a  fortiori  adopted  the  same 
supposition  in  illustrating  the  influence  of  mind 
and  body.  The  fundamental  position  of  the  sy8> 
tern  is  not  on  all  occasions  explicitly  stated  by 
him,  though  his  reasoning  always  necessarily 
supposes  it ;  and  be  has  sometimes  allowed  him- 
self, in  conformity  to  ordinary  language,  expres- 
sions, which,  if  taken  literally,  are  inconsistent 
with  his  general  theory.  This  has  frequently  led 
those  who  had  not  studied  his  works  in  their  go- 
neral  relations,  Into  a  misrepresentation  of  his 
opinions  on  particular  points.  Dr  Reid  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  aware  of  the  fundamentas 
principle  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  and  has 
accordingly  been  unable  to  reconcile  the  apparent 
3  P 
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This  union  consists  in  the  harmony  and 
reciprocal  action  of  these  two  principles : 
consequently  the  assistance  of  Qod  is  the 
hyperphysical  and  immediate  cause  of 
their  mutual  influence,  while  the  antece- 
dent movement  in  either  is  only  the  occa- 
sional and  mediate  cause  of  the  conse- 
quent modification  in  the  other  * 

To  the  body  belongs  not  merely  the 
mass  of  organised  matter  potentially  cap- 
able of  life  (according  to  the  docttine  of  the 
Aristotelians),  but  the  principle  of  animal 
life  itself — a  subtle  and  attenuated  fluid, 
which,  in  connection  with  the  cerebral  or 
nervous  system,  is  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  manifestations  of  life,  and  of  all  cor- 
poreal movement-t 

To  the  mind  (or  soul)  belongs  all  that 
is  within  the  sphere  of  consciousness,  and 
as  consciousness  is  necessarily  conversant 
about  nothing  but  what  is  immaterial,  the 
mind  can  have  no  immediate  and  natural 
knowledge  of  body,  or  of  anything  beyond 
its  own  modifications. 

Although  the  mind  (or  soul)  is  exclu- 
sively conscious  of  its  own  modifications) 
yet  in  this  state  of  union  it  is  not  solely 
modified  by  its  intrinsic  energy,  but  in 
many  instances  it  is  affected,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  antecedent  affections  of  the 
body,  according  to  the  laws  under  which 
the  two  principles  are  allied.  Of  the  mo- 
difications of  the  mind  some,  therefore, 
are  affections  which  owe  their  origin,  and 
are  principally  relative  to  the  body ;  others 
again,  though  not  altogether  independent 
of  corporeal  concourse,  are  more  especially 
to  be  considered  as  affections  of  the  mind ; 
while  a  third  class  are  in  themselves 
purely  and  absolutely  intellectual  ener- 
gies in  their  origin,  continuance,  and  tcr- 
mination.^ 


contradictions  he  found  In  his  writings  in  regard 
to  his  doctrine  of  perception.  Whether  his  dis- 
ciples Qenlinx,  De  la  Forge,  Bekker,  Deurhof. 
Voider,  Malebranche,  8pino«i,&c,  have  not  car- 
ried this  theory  farther  than  their  master  in- 
tended, is  a  question  foreign  to  the  present  sub- 
ject. [See  DiscussioM,  p.  72.— Ed.] 
•  Do  la  Forge,  pp.  2(53,  204,  [chap,  xn.] 
t  Descartes,  Do  Mothodo,  v.  ;  Clerselier,  Pncf. 
Cartesii  Tractatus  Do  Homino.  Cf.  Tennemann, 
voL  X.  p.  258;  Buhle,  p.  15  [Histoire  de  la  Philo- 
flophie  Modeme,  traduite  par  Jourdan,  tome  iii. 
The  references  to  Buhle  correspond  throughout 
to  the  pages  of  the  French  translation,  from 
which  the  quotations  in  the  following  notes 
have  been  maide. — Ed.] 

I  Descartes,  De  Passion  ibus  Anlma?,P.  i.  art.  17- 
22;  Tennemann,  x.  p.  2fil,  cf.  p.  243.  [The  distinc- 
tion may  bo  illustrated  by  citing  the  words  of 
Descartes  himself.  '  Facile  est  cognoscere  niliil 
in  nobis  restarc  quod  debeamus  tribucre  nostra 


Although  the  mind  (soul),  asuneztond- 
od,  cannot  in  itself  be  said  to  occupy  any 
topical  seat,  yet  in  relation  to  the  body 
as  an  extended  substance,  its  union  must 
necessarily  have  reference  to  place.  The 
mind  is  not  united  to  the  body  universally, 
but  its  connection  is  effected  at  a  single 
point.  The  point  of  alliance  is  the  central 
point  of  the  bodily  organisation,  which  is 
found  somewhere  in  the  brain  [the  exact 
spot  being  probably  the]  pineal  gland.* 
At  this  point  all  organic  changes  from  ex- 
ternal causes  terminate,  and  in  this  cor- 
poreal change  the  mind  is,  by  the  nature 
of  its  union,  hyperphysically  determined 
to  a  relative  modification.f  At  this  pointy 
likewise,  all  corporeal  movements,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  will,  commence;  for  the 
animal  spirits  are  here  in  the  same  man- 
ner determined  to  produce  the  bodily 
movement  correspondent  to  the  volition 
of  the  mind.  To  speak  only  of  that  mo- 
dification of  the  mind  which  constitutes 
the  perception  of  an  external  object,  it  is 
evident  that  the  mind  perceives  at  the 


aninuB,  exceptis  nostris  cogitationibus,  qatt  prspci- 
pue  duum  genennn  sunt ;  qusedam  enim  sunt  Ac- 
tiones  anims,  alise  ejus  Passiones  aive  Affectua. 
Quas  ejus  Actiones  voco,  aunt  omnea  nostna  vo- 
luntates,  quia  experimur  eaa  directe  venire  ab 
anima  nostra,  et  videntur  ab  ilia  sola  pendere. 
Sicut  6  contrario  possunt  in  genere  vocari  ^ua 
Passiones,  omnes  species  porceptionum  aive  cog- 
nitionum,  quce  in  nobis  reperiuntur ;  quia  aaepe 
accidit  ut  anima  nostra  eaa  tales  non  faciat,  qualea 
aunt,  et  semper  eas  recipiat  ex  rebus  per  inaa 
repnesentatis.  Ruraus  nostrro  voluntatea  aunt 
duplices.  Nam  qusedam  sunt  actiones  anims, 
qu«  in  ipsa  anima  terrainantur ;  sicuti  cum  vo- 
lumus  Deum  amarc,  aut  in  genere  appllcare 
nostram  cogitntionem  alicui  objccto,  quod  non 
est  matcriale  :  aliaj  sunt  actiones,  quaj  termin- 
anturnd  nostrum  corpus ;  ut  cum  ex  eosolo  quod 
habemus  ambulandi  voluntatem,  lit  ut  nostra 
crura  moveantur  et  progrediamur. 

*  Perceptiones  nostne  sunt  etiam  dusrum  8pe<'!- 
erum ;  et  quaedam  animam  pro  causa  habent,  aJise 
corpus.  Ea  qua  animam  causam  habent,  sunt 
perceptiones  nostrarum  voluntatura,  et  omnium 
imaginationum  aut  aliarum  cogitatiouum  qu«  ab 
ea  pendant.  Nam  certum  est  nos  non  posse  quic- 
quam  vello,  quin  pcrcipiamus  simul  m*  id  velle. 
Et  quamvis  rcspectu  nostra  animio  sit  Actio  alii 
quid  vclle,  potest  etiam  dici  in  ilia  esse  Paaai- 
onom  perc'pore  quod  velit Inter  percep- 
tiones qua  cori>oris  opera  pn)ducuntur,  maxima 
pars  earum  pendet  a  nervis,'  &c. 

The  twofold  division  of  actions  is  omitted  in 
the  text.— Ed.] 

*  De  Passionibus,  P.  i.  art  31,  35.  The  prin- 
ciple of  lif»\  as  well  as  thought,  was  placed  by 
Descartes  in  the  pineal  gland.  See  BulUe,  t. 
iii.  p.  18.    [But  see  above,  p.  234,  n.  -.—Ed.] 

t  Principia,  P.  iv.  {  ISO  «9 
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ceutral  point  of  the  braiD,  and  not  at  the 
poiut  of  affection  in  the  organs.* 

An  external  object  affects  a  sense^f  that 
is,  determines  it  as  a  living  organ  to  cer- 
tain movements ;  these  are  propagated  to 
the  central  point  of  the  animal  system  in 
the  brain,  where  a  certain  ultimate  move- 
ment is  produced.  This  is  likewise  the 
immediate  point  of  imion  with  the  mind ; 
consequently  the  ultimate  oi^anic  move- 
ment at  this  point  is,  in  relation  to  the 
external  object,  the  proximate  cause  of 
its  perception.  But  the  ultimate  organic 
motion  at  the  point  of  union  is  not  in  it- 
self an  object  of  consciousness,  for  the 
mind  is  conscious  of  no  affection  of  matter; 
that  motion  likewise  does  not  resemble 
the  original  affection  of  the  organ,  nor  did 
that  original  affection  of  the  organ  re- 
semble the  external  object  by  which  that 
affection  was  itself  excited  it  consequently 
there  can  exist  no  natural  connection  be- 
tween the  mental  perception  of  the  ex- 
ternal object  and  the  organic  affections 
which  constitute  the  conditions  of  that 
perception.  Neither  is  it  possible  that 
the  mind  should,  on  occasion  of  these 
corporeal  modifications,  be  determined  to 
the  immediate  perception  of  the  external 
object  independently  of  the  body ;  for 
neither  in  consequence  of  its  state  of  xmion 
can  the  mind  perceive  anything  material 
except  indirectly  through  its  hyperphy- 
sical  alliance  with  the  body,  nor  indepen- 
dently of  this  union  is  it  possible  that  it  can 
have  an  intuitive  perception  of  the  quali- 
ties of  matter, — that  is,  it  is  impossible 
that  an  unextended  substance  can  have  any 
consciousness,  and  consequently  any  im- 
mediate and  direct  knowledge,  of  what 
exists  only  as  extended.§  This  ultimate 
modification  of  the  oi^ganic  system  at  the 
point  of  union,  is,  therefore,  only  the  occa- 
sion on  which,  by  the  Author  of  our  na- 
ture, the  mind  is  hyperphysically  deter- 

•  Dioptrice,  c  iv.  1 1.    Principia,  P.  iv.  {  196. 

t  On  the  Cartesian  theory  of  Perception,  see 
Buhle,  p.  20.  ['  Descartes  expliqnait  de  la  roan- 
i^re  snivante  la  possibility  de  connattre  les  obietB 
qui  frappent  lea  sens.  Lea  choses  ext^rieores 
mettent  les  esprits  vitaax  en  mouvement  par  les 
impressions  qa'elles  produisent :  ces  esprits  re- 
montent  an  cerveao,  et  y  forment  on  canal  on 
un  type,  qui  correspond  auz  impressions  et  k  leur 
nature  d^termin^e.  Ce  type  n'est  pas  I'idie  de 
I'objet  lui-m4me,  main  Time  en  prend  connaLi- 
sance,  et  alorsnalten  elle-mdmeridte,  qui  dii!%re 
done  totalement  du  type  et  de  Tot^Jet  qui  cause 
I'impression.  L'ime  combine  et  dlabore  ensuite 
ces  iddes  d'aprte  ses  lois  int^rienres/— Ed.] 

t  Descartes,  Principia,  P.  iv.  {  197.  Dioptrice, 
c.  vL  {{  1,  2. 

f  On  the  relation  of  mind  to  body  in  the  Car- 
tesian PhUosophy,  see  Buhle.  UL  pp.  328-889. 


mined  to  represent  to  itself  the  external 
object;  and  this  immediate  representation 
and  vicarious  object  is  that  alone  which  is 
known  to  us  in  itself,  for  it  is  Uiat  alone 
which  is  within  the  sphere  of  consciousness. 
The  mental  representation  of  the  external 
object  is  properly  termed  an  idea.*  The 
organic  movement  at  the  point  of  union 
in  the  brain, — though  a  motion,  may  meta- 
phorically be  termed  an  impression^  inas- 
much as  it  is  the  result  of  an  external  im- 
pulse,— though  bearing  no  natural  resem- 
blance to  the  external  object,  it  may  be 


*  Whether  the  Cartesian  idea  is  to  be  regarded 
as  having  an  existence  independent  of  the  act  of 
consciousness  or  not,  was  a  point  disputed  among 
the  followers  of  Descartes.^  Amauld  (Des  vraies 
et  des  fausses  id^s,  c.  vL )  holds  that  Descartes 
meant  by  ideas  nothing  really  distinguished  firom 
our  thouf^t,  but  our  thought  itself,  in  so  far  as 
it  contains  objectively  what  is  formally  in  the  ob- 
ject. In  support  of  this  view,  he  quotes  the  lan- 
guage of  Descartes,  in  the  reasonings  to  prove  geo- 
metrically the  existence  of  God,  which  conclude 
the  Respontio  ad  Secnndas  ObjeetioneSt  appended 
to  the  MeditatUmes:  *  Idea  nomine  intelligo  cu- 
jusllbet  cogitationis  formam  illam,  per  cujus  Im- 
mediatam  perceptionem  ipsius  ejusdem  cogitati- 
onis conscius  sum ;  adoo  ut  nihil  possim  verbis 
exprimere  intelligendo  id  quod  dico,  quin  ex  hoc 
ipso  certus  sim  in  me  esse  ideam  c^us  quod  verbis 

iUis  signiflcatur. Per  realitaten  olijeeM»- 

am  idem  intelligo  entitatem  rei  representatse  per 
ideam,  quatenus  est  in  idea ;  eodemqae  modo  did 
potest  perfectio  objectiva,  vel  artiflcinm  ol\jectiv- 
urn,  Aq.  Nam  qusBCunquo  percipimus  tanquam 
in  ideamm  objeotis,  ea  sunt  in  ipsis  ideis  ot^Jeo- 
tive.'  Malebranche,  on  the  other  hand,  denies 
this,  and  treats  the  attempt  of  Amauld  to  infer 
that  Descartes  denied  ideas  '  in  the  common  ac- 
ceptation,' as  contrary  at  once  to  *  sound  sense 
and  Justice.'  R^ponse  de  Malebranche,  chap, 
xxiv.  S  xL  Cf.  Amauld,  Lettre  k  M.  le  Marquis 
De  Roucy,  (Suvres,  tome  xxxviii.  p.  388.  [Sir 
W.  Hamilton  himself  is  of  opinion  that  Amauld'a 
interpretation  is  right  See  above,  p.  286  b,  n.  * 
—Ed.] 

Other  Cartesians,  while  not  going  so  Du  as 
Amauld,  in  identifying  the  idea  with  the  act  of 
perception,  yet  differed  fh>m  Malebranche,  in  so 
far  aa  they  considered  the  ideas  of  external 
things  to  be  not  distinct  entities,  but  modifica- 
tions of  m  ind.  Thus  Regis,  Cours  de  Philosophie, 
L  p.  190  (Metaph.  Liv.  il  P.  i.  ch.  xvL),  expressly 
says,  that  the  ideas  of  bodily  objects  are  but 
modifications  of  the  mind's  substance.  [In 
another  passage  (ch.  xx.)  he  describes  these 
ideas,  in  their  special  character  as  representative 
of  particular  objects,  as  being  produced  in  the 
mind  by  God,  through  the  medium  of  the  objects 
as  second  causes.  See  also  Roell,  Dissertationes, 
i.  S  43,  who  speaks  of  ideas  as  modes  or  forms  of 
thought,  which  the  mind  by  attention  discovers 
in  itself,  as  Implanted  there  by  God.]  Descartes 
recognised  three  classes  of  ideas  in  the  mind. 
See  Buhle,  p.  1&  [Cf.  Descartes,  Medit  Tertta, 
p.  17;  Bpist  P.  i.  ep.  80, 116.— Ed.] 
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called  an  image,  as  arbitrarily  suggesting 
the  representation  to  the  mind, — it  may  be 
styled  a  corporeal  species,  though  nothing 
similar  to  itself  is  transmitted  from  the 
object, — it  may  be  denominated  an  idea^ 
though  it  is  not  the  immediate  object  of 
the  mind,*— aud.  finally,  the  mind  may  be 
said  to  contemplate  this  material  motion, 
impression,  image,  species,  idea,  &c., 
though  it  has  no  consciousness  of  thi^ 
bodily  afiection  in  itself,  and  only  turns  or 
applies  itself  to  this  conformation  of  the 
brain,  in  order  to  find  the  corporeal  ante- 
cedent, which,  according  to  the  laws  and 
nature  of  its  union,  must  precede  and  ar- 
bitrarily determine  the  mental  represen- 
tation of  the  outward  existence  which  is 
the  immediate  object  of  its  perception.t 

♦  Epiat.  P.  ii.  ep.  54,  *  Alio  scnsa  includo 
imaginationcs  in  definitione  cogitationis ;  alio 
sensu  excludo;  nem\>e  forma  sive  species  corporeae, 
qu(B  debent  esse  in  cerebro,  ut  qu  id  imaffinemur^  non 
sunt  cogitcUiones ;  sed  operatio  mentis  imaginantis, 
sive  ad  istas  species  se  convertentis,  est  cogitcUio.* 

Deacartos  did  not  verbally  distinguish  between 
the  motions  in  the  brain,  which  are  the  occasions 
of  perceptions  in  the  mind,  and  the  representa- 
tions in  the  mind  itself.  He  called  them  both 
ideas.  The  ambiguity  is  removed  by  Do  la  Forge, 
who  applies  the  term  *  corporeal  species'  to  the 
affection  in  the  brain,  and  the  terms  *idea,*  *intel' 
leetval  notion,'  to  the  spiritual  representation  in 
the  conscious  mind.  De  I'Espnt,  c  10.  The  imago 
or  modification  of  the  brain  in  the  Cartesian,  cor- 
responds to  what  in  the  Leibnitio-WolAan  School 
was  called  the  maUrial  idea:  the  idea,  properly 
so  called,  of  Descartes,  or  the  mental  represen- 
tation, answers  to  what  was  termed  the  stnsnal 
idea,  by  Wolf. 

t  [See  the  Responsiones  Qnintm,  Dc  iia  quee  in 
Sextam  Meditationem  objcctas  sunt.  *  Hie  qu»- 
ris,  quomodo  exist imem  in  me  subjccto  inextenso 
recipi  posse  speciem,  ideamre  corporis  rpiod  exten- 
surA  est.  Resi>ondeo  niillara  spcciem  corpoream 
in  mente  recipi,  8e«l  puram  intellectionem  tarn 
rei  corporeaa  quani  incorporea  fieri  absque  ulla 
specie  coriK)rca;  ad  imaginationem  vero,  quie  non 
niai  de  rebus  corporeis  esse  potest,  opus  quidem 
esse  8i>ecie  qnre  sit  verum  corpus,  et  ad  quam 
mens  se  applicot,  sed  non  qua  in  nicnte  recipia- 
tur.'— Ed.]  Compare  Le  Grand,  Institutio  Philo- 
sophitc  secundum  Prinoipia  Renati  Descartes,  P. 
viil.c.  X.  (ed.  4,  Lond.  1C80.  p.  637):— 'Itaenimsu- 
musa  Natura  comparati,  ut  occasione  quorumdam 
motuum,  qui  in  oi^nis  flnnt,  quasJam  in  mente 
ideas  rcrum  ac  flguras  nobis  reprsescntemus.' 
Ibid.,c.  xxii.p.  578:— 'PhantasiajSeu  Imaginatio, 
aliud  non  est,  quam  quacdam  facultatis  cogno.sci- 
tivas  ai)pli(yitio,  ad  corpus  (sdilicet  cerebrum)  ipsi 
intirae  pnrsens.  Imaginationis  enim  species 
eanim  rerum  imaginem  concipcre  faciunt,  tan- 
quani  mentis  nostne  oculls  praaentem.  Nam 
quando  <)l«jcctum  aliquod  imnginamiu-,  mens  se 
ad  corpus  convertit,  ad  ibi  imnginem,  aut  effi- 
giem,  quam  apprchendit,  veluti  sum  cogitation! 
interne  pncsentem,  contemplaudum.'    Cf.  Ibid., 


If  it  be  said,  that,  on  this  theory  of  me- 
diate perception,  we  retain  no  eridence  of 
the  reality  of  an  external  world  corre- 
sponding to  the  representations  of  our  own 
minds,  the  Cartesian  answers,  that  our  as- 
surance for  the  existence  of  material 
architypes  of  our  perceptions  rests  on 
our  knowledge  of  the  character  of  Ood ; 
for  to  suppose  that  there  existed  no  ex- 
ternal substances,  as  represented  by  our 
minds  by  the  necessity  of  our  nature^ 
would  be  to  suppose  the  Creator  a  de- 
ceiver of  his  creatures — an  hypothesis  in- 
consistent with  the  moral  and  physical 
perfections  of  the  Deity.  And  if  it  further 
be  objected,  that  we  have  the  same  evi- 
dence of  consciousness  for  the  immediate 
perceptiou,  as  for  the  actual  existence,  of 
external  object^,—  nay,  that  our  belief  of 
the  latter  is  ouly  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  our  conviction  of  the  former, 
and  consequently  that  either  God  is  a  de- 
ceiver in  the  one  instance,  or  the  hypo- 
thesis of  a  vicarious  perception  is  false 
in  the  other, — Descartes  is  forced  to  main- 
tain that,  notwithstanding  the  universal 
belief  of  maukind,  that  the  immediate 
object  of  the  mind  in  perception  is  the 
material  reality  itself,  and  that,  as  we 
perceive  that  object  under  its  actual  con- 
ditions, so  we  are  no  less  conscious  of  its 
existence,  independently  of  our  minds, 
than  we  are  conscious  of  the  existence  of 
our  own  mind,  independently  of  external 
objects, — notwithstanding  this  belief,  be 
was  bold  enough  to  maintain  that  we  are 
not  precisely  conscious  that  the  immedi- 
ate object  of  our  perception  is  external 
and  independent  of  our  faculties,  although 
it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  institute 
a  criticism  of  the  contents  of  this  consci- 
ousness, in  consequence  of  the  early  and 
deep-rooted  prejudice  by  which  we  aro 
led  to  attribute  to  the  immediate  objects 
of  our  perceptions  an  external  and  prin- 
cipal, instead  of  an  internal  and  vicarious, 
existence.* 

The  statement  I  have  here  given  of  tho 

P.  ix.  c.  iv.,  p.  508,  where  the  motions  from  the 
organs  of  sense  are  described  an  giving  occafton  to 
the  mind  to  fonn  its  ideas,  the  motions  them- 
selves not  being  crinccived. 

•  Principia,  P.  i.  §  06-G9.  P.  ii.  §  1-3;  cf.  Tenne- 
mann,  x.  pp.  248-51.  In  Principia,  P.  iv.  §  l!)f>, 
Descartes  maintains  that  it  is  a  mere  self  deceit 
to  suppose  that  things  are  perceived  in  the  origan 
of  sensation  (e.g.  scents  in  the  nose,  savours  on 
the  tongue,  hardness  or  softness  with  tlie  fingers), 
these  l»c!ng  really  ]>cr('oived  only  in  that  part  of 
the  brain  which  is  tin;  root  of  the  soul.  Cf. 
Schulx,  Kritik  der  tlicoretischcn  Philosophic, 
voL  ii.  p.  35.  Hee  also  Le  Grand,  Institutio, 
P.  \-iii.  c.  XL,  p.  640. 
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Cartesian  doctrine  of  Perception,  is  the 
result  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  whole 
works  of  Descartes  himself,  and  with  the 
writings  both  of  the  most  eminent  philo- 
sophers of  his  school,  and  of  its  most  dis- 
tiDguished  antagonists.  In  particular,  I 
may  mention  tbo  excellent  treatise  of 
De  la  Forge  *De  I'Esprit  de  THomme,* 
the  *  Cours  de  Philosophie '  of  Silvain 
Regis,  the  'Institutio  Philosophise'  of  Le 
Grand,  the  Work  of  Du  Hamel,  *  De 
Mente  Humana,'  the  *  Claris  Philoso- 
phise *  of  De  Raei,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
writings  of  Derodon,  Huetius,  Gassendi, 
Chauvin,  Vries,  Wolf,  Malebranche,  Ar- 
nauld,  Purchot,  &c,  which  contribute 
more  or  less  to  illustrate  the  doctrines  of 
Descartes. 


The  doctrine  of  Descartes  in  regard  to 
the  relation  of  the  mind  to  the  organs  of 
sense,  proceeds  on  two  principles,  of  which 
the  one  has  been  boldly  postulated  as  self- 
evident  from  the  earliest  ages  of  philoso- 
phy, and  the  other  has  almost  universally, 
though  secretly,  influenced  the  doctrines 
of  psychology  since  the  period  of  Des- 
cartes himself. 

The  former, — which  more  immediately 
regards  the  relation  of  the  mind  to  the 
objects  of  its  knowledge, — is  contained  in 
the  proposition,  that  the  thinking  sub- 
stance can  have  no  immediate  knowledge 
of  the  qualities  of  another  different  from 
it  in  the  essential  properties  of  its  nature. 
The  latter, — which  more  immediately  re- 
gards the  relation  of  the  mind  to  the  or- 
gans of  sense, — is  the  supposition  that  an 
immaterial  subbtancc  cannot  be  intimate- 
ly or  universally  united  with  the  body 
without  arguing  its  own  materiality.  The 
operation  of  Uie  former  principle  has 
either  degraded  the  mind  to  the  nature  of 
the  material  objects  of  its  sensations,  or  it 
has  elevated  the  objects  of  its  sensation 
to  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  mind :  in 
the  former  instance  it  has  occasioned  the 
hypothesis  of  materialism,  in  the  latter  all 
the  theories  of  a  vicarious  perception, 
idealism,  &c.     The  latter  has  likewise 


produced  similar  results.  Those  philoso- 
phers who  were  not  disposed  to  sacrifice 
the  evidence  of  their  consciousness  to 
philosophical  hypothesis,  held  that  our 
perceptions  were  in  fact  in  the  places  in 
which  we  are  conscious  of  the  sensation 
— an  opiuion  which,  from  their  confidence 
in  the  principle,  they  could  uot  distin- 
guish from  materialism;  while  others  sacri- 
ficed the  evidence  of  their  consciousDess, 
and  held  that  the  mind  is  limited,  and 
only  perceives  and  feels  in  the  region  of 
the  brain — a  doctrine  which  they  imagined 
was  more  easily  reconcileable  to  the  im- 
material nature  of  the  soul. 

As  these  two  [principles]  lie  at  the 
bottom  of  almost  idl  philosophical  theo- 
ries, as  I  believe  they  have  never  been 
fully  developed,  and  as  they  must  neces- 
sarily  be  [examined]  in  relation  to  the 
present  discussion,  I  say  a  few  words  in 
regard  to  them  ;  and  first,  of  the  first. 

1.  That  all  knowledge  consists  in  a 
certain  relation  of  the  object  known  to 
the  subject  knowing,  is  self-evident. 
What  is  the  nature  of  this  relation,  and 
what  are  its  conditions,  is  uot,  and  never 
can  be,  known  to  us;  because  we  know 
only  the  qualities  of  our  own  faculties 
of  knowledge,  as  relations  to  their  ol> 
jects,  and  we  only  know  the  qualities  of 
their  objects,  as  relations  to  our  minds. 
All  qualities  both  of  mind  and  of  matter, 
are  therefore  only  known  to  us  as  rela- 
tions— we  know  nothing  in  itself.  We 
know  not  the  cause  of  this  relation,  we 
know  nothing  of  its  conditions ;  the  fact 
is  all.  The  relation  is  the  relation  of 
knowledge.  We  know  nothing  conse- 
quently of  the  kind  of  the  relation ;  we 
have  no  consciousness  and  no  possible 
knowledge  whether  the  relation  of  know- 
ledge has  any  analogy  to  the  relations  of 
similarity,  contrariety,  identity,  differ- 
ence— we  have  no  consciousness  that  it  is 
like  any  other,  or  any  modification  of  any 
other.  These  are  all  relations  of  a  differ- 
ent kind  between  object  and  object ;  ih'iB 
between  subject  and  object :  we  can  insti- 
tute no  point  of  comparison. 


NOTE  0. 


LOCKE'S  OPINION  ABOUT  IDSAS. 


riUferencea.— From  L  P.  266  a,  273  a,  296  a,  868  b;  compare  also  L  P.  226  a, 
275  b,  279  a.] 


[No  materials  for  this  Note  have  been 
discovered,  beyond  those  which  have  been 
already  published  in  the  Discu$nons,  p. 
78  aq.,  and    in  the  Leetitrea  on  Meta- 


phyiicsy  voL  ii  p.  53  sq.  Some  refer- 
ences to  Locke,  in  relation  to  the  history 
of  the  term  uiea,  have  been  given  above 
in  Note  Q.— Ed.] 


NOTE    P. 


ON  KALEBRANCHE  S  THEORY. 


[References.— From  I.  P.  264  b,  868  a,  868  b.] 


In  so  far  as  the  Malebranchian  is  a 
modification  of  the  Cartesian  doctrine,  the 
genealogy  is  manifest.  But  in  so  far  as 
it  differs  from  the  Cartesian,  the  attempts 
that  have  hitherto  been  made  to  trace  it 
to  anterior  sources  have  not  been  success- 
ful. The  passages  quoted  from  ancient 
authors  by  Bayle,  Dutens,  &c.,*  have  only 


*  For  Bayle,  sec  Dictionnaire,  art  Amelius. 
Democrite,  Zenon,  and  CEuvres  PhilosophiqvM,  I. 
p.  26.  For  Dutens,  see  his  Richtrche  sur  Vori- 
gine  des  Dicouverte*  attribtUes  aux  modemes, 
Part  i.  ch.  2.  He  refers  to  the  Chaldsean  Oracles, 
apud  Proclum  [in  Parmcn.  Plat.  li  iii.  p.  23, 
Cousin];  to  Pythagoras,  apud  Nicom.  Arithin. 


an  apparent, — only  a  verbal,  plausibility, 
from  not  distinguishing  the  different,  nay, 
opposite,  meanings  in  which  the  term 
idea  is  used.  Malebranche  employs  it  in 
its  Cartesian  laxity;  the  older  philoso- 
phers in  its  Platonic  rigour.  The  theory 
attiibuted  to  Plato,  and  held  by  St  Austin, 
St  Thomas,*  and  many  other  philosophers. 


[p.  8,  ed.  1638];  to  Heraclitus,  apud  Aristot. 
Metai>h.  xii.  4;  to  Democritus,  apud  Cicer.  De 
Nat.  Deor.  L  43;  to  Plato,  Tim.  pp.  28,  62;  and 
to  St  Augustin,  De  Divers.  Qu«est.  Ixxxiii.  qu. 
46.— Ed. 
•  Summa,  P.  1.  Qu.  84,  art.  5.— Ed. 


NOTE  P.] 


ON  MALEBRANCHE'S  THEORY. 
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aud  the  tlieory  of  BCalebranche  in  regard 
to  cognitions  in  the  Divine  mind,  are  pre- 
cisely the  reverse  of  each  other.  The 
former  resorted  to  the  Deity,  in  order  to 
explain  the  possibility  of  an  intellection 
by  a  finite  mind  of  necessary  and  eternal 
truths ;  the  latter,  to.  explain  the  percep- 
tion by  an  unextcnded,  spiritual,  and 
immanent  subject  of  extended,  material, 
and  external  objects.  The  one,  there- 
fore, does  not  afford  the  anticipation  of 
the  other.  For  the  same  and  other 
reasons,  the  Malebranchian  hypothesis 
cannot  be  traced  to  that  of  Alexander, 
Themistius,  Averroes,  and  other  Maho- 
medan  philosophers,  Cajetanus  and  Za- 
barella,*  in  i*egard  to  the  unity  of  in- 
tellect (active  or  passive)  in  the  human 
6X|ecie8,  and  the  identity  of  that  intellect 
with  God.  That  Malebranche,  however, 
was  forestalled  in  his  peculiar  hypothesis 
may,  I  think,  be  shown. 

A  distant  approximation  to  this  may 
l)e  seen  in  the  opinion  of  Buccaferreus, 
that  the  species  or  immediate  object  of 
bensible  perception  is  the  product  of  a' 
celestial  agency;  and  still  more  in  the 
parallel  opinion  of  Suessanus^  that  this 
agency  is  the  Divine.  The  following, 
however,  is  a  far  more  explicit  enounce- 
ment  of  the  Malebranchian  doctrine  in 
regard  to  our  vision  of  external  objects  in 
the  Deity.  It  is  from  the  Physica  Parti- 
cularis  of  Petrus  Galtruchius,  forming 
the  first  part  of  his  Philosophies  totius  In- 
xtitutio,  and  from  the  chapter  De  Natura 
Speciei  ImpratCB;  the  edition  I  quote 
from  is  the  second,  published  at  Caen  in 
1665,  that  IB,  nine  years  before  the  appear- 
ance of  the  JUcherche  de  la  Verity,  but 
the  first  remounts  to  the  year  1601.  It 
is)  curious  that  this  preoccupation  of  the 
Malebranchian  theory  is  by  a  Jesuit — one 
of  that  order  by  whom  the  philosophy  of 
Malebranche  was,  with  that  of  Descartes, 
most  zealously  opposed,  and  even  pro- 
scribed. Speaking  of  the  function  of 
species  impretsOf  in  regard  to  sense,  he 
says  : — "  Notabis  2".  Proprium  quidem 
illud  munus  debere  esse  objecti,  quantum 
e$t  de  se,  ut  determinet  potentiam  ad 
sui  cognitionem,  cum  ipsa  concurrendo 
ad  inferendum  cognitionis  actum.  Earn 
cnim  ob  causam  objectum  sufficienter 
|K>tenti»  unitum,  ab  ea  cognoscitur  sine 
specie  impressa:  ut  quidem  fert  com- 
munis sententia  de  Angelo  seipsum  cog- 
noscente, et  de  Deo  f  ungente  vices  Speciei 


*  For  the  theory  of  these  philosophers,  as  for 
tliose  of  Buccaferreus  and  Suessanus  mentioned 
below,  see  above,  Note  M,  p.  956,—Ed. 


impresssB  in  intellectu  beatifico.  Quippe 
Angelusad  cognoscendumalium  Angelum, 
aut  aliud  creatum  objectum,  indiget  specie 
impressa  ipsius  vicaria,  cum  de  se  htgus- 
modi  objectum  non  postulet  esse  illi 
semper  et  necessario  intime  prsesens ;  et 
quidem  ilia  presentia,  quse  dicitur  per  U- 
laptum,  potentiam  cognoscitivam  pene- 
trando  intimo  per  jugem  influxum  ipsius 
efficienter  conservativum.  Deus  autem 
sic  intime  est  prsesens  omni  create  intel- 
lectui,  per  suam  essentiam :  quamobrem 
potest  in  eo  fungi  vices  Speciei  impress®, 
tum  ad  cognitionem  creaturse  cujuscunque; 
tum  ad  visionem  ipsius  Divins  esseutise. 
Neque  idcirco  hfec  Dei  actio  ad  extra  erit 
magis  necessaria,  quam  actio  Divin»  om- 
nipotentise  ad  creandum  Mundum ;  siqui- 
dem  ilia  omnia  est  veluti  subordinata  ejus 
Libero  Arbitrio,  unde,  veluti  imperative 
ealtem,  ac  denominative,  est  libera;  ut 
scribit  Suarez  De  Deo^  Lib.  ii.  c.  12  n.  22. 
Ne  quid  etiam  dicam  de  libero  ejus  con- 
cursu  universali  ad  actum  visionis  beati- 
ficee,  a  quo  prscterea  multiplex  genus  de- 
tenninationis  accipit,  quemadmodum  ex- 
plicatur  Disp.  de  Deo,  c.  7,  Ass.  ].  Nee 
contra  banc  doctrinam  objicias,  Animam 
rationalem,  etsi  prsesens  est  intime  et 
per  illapsum  intellectui  suo,  indigere 
tamen  specie  impressa  ad  cognitionem  sui 
ipsius,  quod  a  pari  dicendum  foret  de 
Angelo,  &C.  Respondeo,  Anhnam  quidem 
separatam  non  habere  opus  specie  im- 
pressa ad  sui  cognitionem,  ob  rationem 
allatam;  verum,  in  corpore  adhuc  exis- 
tens,  pro  hoc  statu,  siquidem  nihil  cog- 
nosci^  nisi  per  conversionem  ad  Phantas- 
mata,  ut  suo  loco  exponam,  ideo  accipit 
speciem  sui  impressam,  quo,  hunc  saltern 
in  modum,  notitiam  sui  obtineat" 

In  the  system  of  Malebranche  the  ex- 
istence of  a  material  world  is  an  otiose 
hypothesis.*  This  incumbrance  to  the 
simplicity  of  his  system  was  not  rejected 
by  Malebranche,  and  his  philosophy  mo- 
dified to  an  absolute  idealism,  only,  as  I 
have  already  stated  (p.  858  a,  n.  *),  be- 
cause the  negation  of  the  reality  of  body 
was  apparently  inconsistent  with  the 
Catholic  doctrine  of  transubstantiation. 
This  likewise  seems  to  have  been  the 
reason,  as  formerly  noticed  (p.  1285  b, 
n.   t),  why   the    Schoolmen  wei-e   pre- 


*  Malebranche,  in  his  Premier  Entretien  sur  la 
M^taphysiqne,  §  6,  supposes  that  Ood  should  an- 
nihilate the  material  world,  and  should,  the  world 
being  gone,  still  produce  in  our  mind  the  ideas 
which  are  now  related  to  it,— «11«  [he  says,]  would 
be  as  it  now  is.  The  suppMition  is  identical  with 
Berkeley's  Idealism.  The  same  supposition  it 
often  made  by  the  Schoolmen. 
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fented  from  fiiUllDg  orer  into  Idealism,  ' 
to  the  Terge  of  which  the  prerailing  doc- 
trine of  species  carried  them,  and,  they  | 
were  fdlly  aware,  left  them  no  means  of  | 
philosophical  salvation.    Since  these  foot- 
notes were  written,  I  have  given  some 
detailed  proofs  upon  this  point  in  the 
68th  Tolome  of  the  Edinhnrgh  Review, 
p.  837,  sq.,*  and  the  passages  there  ad- 
duced from  the  Fathm  nught  be  forti- 
fied by  many  others  from  the  Schoolmen 
of  a  still  more  precise  application.     I  may 
notice  that  the  difference  between  the 

*  Beprinted  in  Discnaaioiis,  p.  U6.— £ix 


Idealism  of  Malebfrnadie,  BerkAtj,  and 
Collier,  and  the  Idealism  of  Fichfte,  is  thia^ 
that,  on  the  former  hypotheaiB,  God  im 
supposed  to  represent  to  us  a  world  un- 
known, as  lialebnndie,  a  world  non- 
existent^ as  Berkeley  and  Collier  hold, 
whereas,  on  the  latter  hypothesis,  the 
Mind,  the  Ego,  is  supposed  to  do  this  in 
conformity  to  certain  unknown  laws  to 
which  its  agency  is  astricted.  The  ^le- 
istical  and  the  Egoistical  Idealiam,  oon- 
sidered  as  philosophical  constroctiona, 
have  each  their  peculiar  merits  and  de- 
fects :  on  these,  however,  this  is  not  tbe 
I^aoe  to  enter. 


NOTE    Q. 


ON  HUMES  ASSERTION 

ABOUT  THE  IDEAS  OF  POWEB  AND  CAX7SB, 

AND  BEOWN'S  CBinCISM  OF  EEID. 


[References.— From  A.  P.  522  a ;  from  Supplementary  Dissertations;  754  a.] 


[Of  this  Note,  nothing  appears  to  have 
been  written  beyond  two  snort  papers  of 
memoranda,  the  substance  of  which  is 
comprised  in  the  following  remarks. — Ed.] 

Reid  not  wrong  in  substance  in  his  cri- 
ticism of  Hume,  in  saying  that  Hume 
denied  us  the  idea  (notion)  of  power  or 
necessary  connection.  For  Hume  ad- 
mitted the  notion  of  necessary  connection 
as  an  ideal  or  subjective  phsBuomenon,  as 
a  fact ;  [but,]  by  tracing  its  genealogy,  he 
attempted  to  subvert  its  real  or  objective 
validity.  This  was  the  very  strongest 
Scepticism — to  shew  that  belief  actual, 
irresistible — but  that  belief  delusive.  (See 
Ess.  II.  p.  84.) 


The  mode  he  takes  to  shew  that  no- 
tions of  necessary  connection — power — 
cause  and  effect — are  illegitimate,  is  the 
following. 

AcceptiDg  the  admitted  [hypothesis]  of 
Locke  that  all  our  knowledge — all  our 
notions — formed  a  posteriori^  or  from  ex- 
perience, he  shews  that  the  notion  in 
question  cannot  be  derived  from  that 
souroe — from  any  objective  information. 
But,  afapfioenomenon/ii  must  be  admitted 
to  exist  subjectively.  How,  then,  is  it  to 
be  accounted  for  1  On  the  admitted  hypo- 
thesis always  of  Locke's  philosophy,  ho 
shews,  what  is  true,  that  we  can  attempt 
to  explain  it  only  in  one  other  way,  viz., 
by  custom  or  habit.     But  this  basis  is  in- 


NOTE  Q.] 


IDEAS  OF  POWER  AND  CAUSE. 
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sufficient  to  warrant  its  universality  and 
necessity,  and  its  objectivation — eigo,  no- 
tion worthless,  delusive. 

Now  Keid,  when  he  says  that  Hume 
subverted  the  certainty  of  causation — de- 
nied the  notion  of  power  or  necessary 
connection  —  says  nothing  but  what  he 
was  entitled  to  do.  Hume  subverted  the 
reality,  the  truth  {i.e.  objective  validity) 
of  the  notion — ergo,  the  notion  itself. — 
[For] 

l^  Anterior  to  the  formation  of  the 
habit  out  of  which  the  idea  comes,  the 
idea  could  not  have  existed.  It  was 
therefore  only  after  a  time  that  we  were 
trained  to  it 

2**.  When  obtained  it  was  wholly  illegi- 
timate :  — 

a. — Because  a  necessity  which  we  get 
by  being  accustomed,  we  could  lose 
by  being  unaccustomed.  The  feel- 
ing of  necessity  is  not,  therefore, 
itself  necessary, 
b. — Because  it  is,  ex  hypothesi,  a  ne- 
cessity got  by  a  certain  limited 
number  of  experiencee — ergo,  we 
cannot  on  it  logically  infer  that 
'aU*  and*  mutt: 
c.~A  blind  principle — only  of  our 


animal,  not  of  our  intellectual,  con- 
stitution— we  cannot  on  this  hy- 
pothesis see  that  it  has  any  claim. 

Reid  vras  therefore  warranted  in  saying 
that  as  Hume  denied  the  legitimacy  of 
the  phsenomenon  of  the  idea  (notion)  of 
power,  [he  virtually  denied]  the  existence 
of  that  notion.*  Dr  Browu  seems  igno- 
rant  of  the  whole  tendency  of  Hume  and 
Sceptical  philosophy.  As  in  Perception  he 
thinks  that  Hume,  in  admitting  the  irresis- 
tibility of  the  belief  in  an  external  world, 
admits  that  belief  to  bo  decisive  of  its 
reality,  so  in  regard  to  the  notions  of 
Cause  and  Effect,  Power,  &c.,  he  dreams 
that  Hume,  in  admitting  the  subjective 
feeling  of  necessary  connection,  admits  the 
objective  validity  of  it.  +  Brown  is  wholly 
wrong  in  saying  that  Reid  and  Hume 
coincide.  {Cause  and  Effect,  p.  466,  8d 
edition.^:) 


*  Price  also  says  that  Hmne  holds  we  have  no 
idea  of  Cause,  &c.  (Review  of  the  principal 
Questions  in  Morals,  p.  41,  ed.  1768.) 

t  Bee  Schnlze,  JSnesidemus,  p.  117,  ed.  179Si 

t  Part  IV.  Sect  >i.— En. 


NOTE    R. 


ON   THE  CAETESIAN  DOUBT. 


[References.— From  Inq.  100  a  ;  from  I.  P.  269  a,  468  a.] 


[On  thiB  subject  nothing  has  been  dis- 
covered except  the  following  references  in 
the  Author's  Common-Place  BooL—Ed.] 

Rtuchliny  Dubitatio  Cartesiana,  diaser- 
tatione  philoeophica  explicata,  vindicata, 
refatota  (1685).  Clauberg,  De  Dubita- 
tione   Cartenana,    Opera,    p.    1181   sq. 


Werenfelnut,  Opera,  t  ii.  p.  18,  ed.  1789. 
Le  Orand,  Apologia  pro  Cartesio^  c.  8. 
Oamier,  PWcis  d*un  Cours  de  Psychologic, 
p.  218.  Gatifn-Amoult,  Doctrine  Philoeo- 
phique,  p.  39.  Coutin,  Cours  de  I'Histoire 
de  la  Philosophie  Morale  (xviii.  Si^e),  t 
iL  p.  886,  ed.  Vacherot. 


NOTE    S. 


ON  REID'S  BOBBOWING  from  6A88ENDI 

THE  OPINION  OF 

ALEXAin)SB  AND  THE  NOUINALISia 


[Reference.— From  I.  P.  301  b.] 


The  analogy  between  Reid's  doctrine  of 
Perception  and  that  held  by  the  Aphro- 
diaian,  and,  independently  of  him,  again 
asserted  as  true,  and  the  true  doctrine  of 
Aristotle,  in  the  latter  ages  of  scholasti- 
cism by  Occam,  Durandus,  Gregory  of 
Rimini,  Biel,  and  other  of  the  later  Nomi- 
nalists, had  long  struck  me  as  remarkable ; 
but  I  had  no  suspicion  that  an  opinion 
which  had  again  so  completely  fallen  into 
oblivion,  could  have  had  any  influence  on 
the  speculations  of  an  author  who  was  so 
little  excursive  in  his  reading.  I  am  now, 
however,  rather  disposed  to  believe  that 
Reid  met  with  some  mf  ormation  at  second 
hand  of  the  rejection  of  species  by  these 
philosophers,  aud  also  of  their  denial  of 
the  action — the  physical  influence  —  of 
objects  on  the  percipient  mind ; — nay,  I 
am  even  confident,  if  my  surmiise  be  cor- 
rect, of  being  able  to  point  out  the  very 
passages  in  which  this  information  was 
conveyed. 

Let  the  reader  consider  the  tenor  of 
the  argument  against  the  agency  of  the 
object  on  the  mind,  and  of  the  mind  on 
the  object,  and  observe  the  occurrence  of 
the  scholastic  expression  '  external  deno- 
minaiion*  This  being  done,  I  think  it 
will  be  admitted,  as  at  least  a  not  impro- 
bable supposition,  (though  there  are  cer- 
tainly various  adverse  difficulties),  that 
Reid,  in  the  relative  paragraph,  had  one 
or  both  of  the  following  passages  in  his 
eye  ;  and  this  not  only  by  reason  of  the 
singular  analogy  of  doctrine  and  expres- 
sion, but  because  they  are  both  taken 
f^om  a  philosopher  with  whose  writings 
Reid  appears  to  have  been  acquainted,  at 
least  if  this  can  be  inferred  from  his  refe- 


rence on  one  occasion,  if  not  on  more,  to 
certain  of  that  philosopher's  opinions. 
This  philosopher  is  Gassendi. 

In  one  passage^  after  speaking  of  the 
InUntionci  Species  of  the  Schools,  and  in 
special  reference  to  the  sense  of  Sight, 
Gassendi  adds : — '*Cum  Aristoteles  porro 
ipse  tale  nihil  somniftrit,  sed  dixerit  solum 
Colorem  rei  visibilia  movere  ipsum  actu 
perspicuum,  a  quo  deinceps  oculus  move- 
atur  ;*  cumque  Alexander  reputArit  buuo 
motum  esse  extemam  solum  denaminatio' 
fiem,  utpcte  qui  ne  motus  quidem  altera- 
tionis  did  debeat;f  fuere  nonnulli  qui 
agnoscentes  ea,  quss  poterant  objici,  dia- 
sensere  a  caeteris,  ut  pemegare  omnes 
omnino  [species],  quam  admittere  tales 
sustinuere.  Hujusmodi  autem  fuere 
maxime,  qui  Nominales  sunt  appellati, 
quique  idcirco  niliil  aliud  ad  videndum 
exiffif  quam  solam  objcctorum,  rerunire 
visibilium  coram  positarum  pra»etitiam, 
censuerunt.^*  (Physicce,  Sectio  I.  Lib.  vi. 
c.  13.     Opera,  t.  i.  p.  443.) 

In  the  other  passage  treating  of  the 
nature  of  that  motion  supposed  to  be  de- 
termined  by  the  primary  object  of  sight, 
colour,  and  having  enumerated  and  reject- 
ed several  other  theories,  he  proceeds  : — 
**  Neque  est  etiam  simplex  qusedam  de- 
nomtnatio  extrinsica,  qualis  approbatur 
ipsi  Alexandro,  dum  perspicuum  solum 
ita  pati  dicit,  ut  si  quia  ad  motum  alterius, 
dexter  illi  ex  sinistro  ovadat;  quoniam 
talis  denomiuatio  reale  nihil  ponit  in  re ; 


•  De  Aiiima,  il.  7. 

t  De  Anima,  f.  18S  n.  h.  c<l.  Aid.,  [appended  to 
the  Aldlne  edition  uf  Theiuistius,  1634.— Ed.  ] 
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raotio  autem  qua  visus  percellitur,  est 
quidpiam  reale.  Tale  porro  quidpiam 
deincepe  Peripatetici  aliqui  sensere :  cum 
siout  vino  est  in  re  visa  denaminatio  ex- 
trinseca,  sic  existimarurU  nihil  esse  necesse, 
vit  res  visa  tnotionetn  ullam  in  ipsum  visum 
exprimat ;  ae  nihil  cUiud  ad  visionem  esse 
neeestarium  voltieruntf  quam  ut  oljeetum 
risibile  sistatur  coram  oculo,  et  in  luce 
sitf  debitaque  disUxntia.  Hvjusmodi  fuere 
prsBsertiiii  quoe  Nominales  appellarunt, 
qui  etiam  admissas  a  casteris  PeripaUHeis 
species^  seu  imagines  repudiarunt**    {Phy- 


siccB  Seotio  III.  Lib.  vii.  c.  5.     Opera,  t  iL 
p.  873.) 

Of  the  doctrine  of  Alexander  and  of 
the  Nominalists  I  may  take  another  op- 
portunity of  treating,  (along  with  the 
other  theories  of  Pereeption),  in  detaiL 
For  such  a  history  I  am  in  possession  of 
materials  which  are  not  without  the 
greatest  difficulty  to  be  obtained.  At 
present  I  shall  only  say  that  Ockam's 
doctrine  on  this  point  may  put  to  shame 
the  pretensions  of  most  modem  psycho- 
logies. 


NOTE    T. 

ON  THE  QUALITY   OF  NECESSITY 

AS  A  CRITERION 

OF  THE 

ORIGINALITY  OF  A  COGNITION. 


fReference8.~From  A.  P.  521  b,  524  b ;  from  Supplementary  Dissertations,  75S  b, 
765  a.] 


[The  following  Note  has  been  compiled, 
partly  from  a  MS.  Fragment  apparently 
mtended  for  the  projected  Memoir  of 
Stewart,  but  cognate  in  its  contents  to 
the  matters  reserred  for  discussion  in  this 
place;  and  partly  from  two  papers  already 
printed,  the  first  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
/jcctures  on  Metaphysics,  vol.  ii.  p.  526, 
and  the  second  in  the  Addenda  to  the 
second  edition  of  the  Discussions,  p.  838. 
-Ed.] 

Experience,  in  the  philosophy  of  Matter, 
is  accomplished  through  External  Percep- 
tion or  Sense  ;  in  the  philosophy  of  Mind, 
through  Self  •  oonscioQsness  or  Internal 


Perception.  By  this  method  we  take 
cognisance  simply  of  Phsenomena.  These 
may  be  Causes  and  Effects ;  but  (at  least 
out  of  quantity)  they  are  known  merely 
as  phsenomena  in  a  relation  of  proximity 
in  Time  or  in  Time  and  Space ;  whilst 
it  is  only,  objectiTely,  by  inference  and 
generalisation,  subjectively,  by  custom  or 
association,  and  in  virtue  of  the  necessity 
we  are  under  to  think  a  cause  for  every 
event,  that  we  regard  as  causes  and  effdcts, 
phsenomena  which  experience  gives  us 
only  as  closely  sucoessive  and  coadjacent 
By  experience  we  learn  the/ac<  that  (Sri), 
not  the  reason  vfhy  {BUrt) :  for  as  wh«t  we 
thus  know  is  known  merely  as  existing. 
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coutiogenUy  it  may  be,  bat  not  as  neoee- 
sarily  existing ;  so  experience  informs  us 
only  of  what  u,  not  of  what  must  he.  This, 
— that  is,  what  wo  cannot  but  think — it 
consequently  behoves  us  not  to  refer  to 
mere  Experience ;  for  Experience  cannot, 
mediately  or  immediately,  enable  us  to 
account  for  such  a  phtenomenon  as  a 
necessary  thought  Custom  and  Associ- 
ation are  founded  on  Experience;  and 
as  far  as  Custom  and  Association  go.  Ex- 
perience avails.  But  the  customary, — ^the 
associated,  have  their  commencement, 
and  are  not  presupposed  in  thought  as 
united  ;  they  may  incline  to  unite  in 
action,  they  tend  to  a  mutual  suggestion 
in  thought  But  the  problem  to  be 
solved  is  not  a  strong  inclination,  but  an 
inevitable  compulsion,  so  to  think  ;  and 
such  an  original  necessity  can  never  be 
resolved  into  an  acquired  propensity. 

Philosophers  who  rely  exclusively  on 
the  process  of  Experience  in  the  explana- 
tion of  psychological  phsenomena,  have 
erred  in  two  ways.  For,  on  the  one 
hand,  they  are  at  fault,  either  in  over- 
looking the  phenomena  of  mental  neces- 
sity altogether;  or,  on  the  other,  in 
attempting  to  account  for  them  on  the 
ground  of  experience  alone. 


There  are  three  degrees  or  epochs  which 
we  must  distinguish  in  philosophical 
speculation  touching  the  Necessary. 

In  the  firstf  which  we  may  call  the 
Aristotelic,  or  Platonico-Aristotelic,  the 
Necessary  was  regarded,  if  not  exclusively, 
principally  and  primarily,  in  an  objective 
relation ; — at  least  the  objective  and  subjec- 
tive were  not  discriminated ;  and  it  was 
defined  f  A af  of  which  the  existence  of  the 
contrary  is  impossible^ — xchat  could  not  but 
be. 

In  the  second,  which  we  may  call  the 
Leibnitian,  or  Lcibnitio  -  Kantian,  the 
Necessary  was  regarded  primarily  in  a 
subjective  respect ;  and  it  was  defined  that 
of  whicJi  the  thought  of  the  contrary  is 
impossible,— what  we  cannot  but  think.  It 
was  taken  for  granted,  that  what  wo  can- 
not think,  cannot  be,  and  what  we  must 
think,  must  be;  and  from  hence  there 
was  also  inferred,  without  qualification, 
that  this  subjective  necessity  afifords  the 
discriminating  criterion  of  our  native  or  a 
priori  cognitions,  notions,  and  judgments. 

But  a  third  discrimination  was  requi- 
site; for  the  Necessity  of  thought  be- 
hoved to  be  again  distinguished  into  two 
kinds,  the  Positive  and  the  Negative  ;  the 
one  the  necessity  of  so  thinking,  (the  im- 


possibility of  not  so  thinking),  determined 
by  a  mental  Power;  the  o£er  the  neoes- 
sity  of  not  so  thinking,  (the  imposaibilitj 
of  so  thinking),  determined  by  a  mental 
Impotence,         •        ♦         •  •  • 

For,  ]**,  we  may  not  only  be  able,  but  be 
positively  determined,  to  think  one  alter- 
native, whilst  impotent  to  conceive  ite 
counter;  and  2*,  we  may  be  negatively 
unable  to  think  one  contiadiotoiy,  and 
yet  find  ourselves  equally  impotent  to 
conceive  its  opposite.  The  former,  froni 
a  Power,  is  thus  primarily  inclusive  and 
secondarily  exclusive ;  the  latter,  from  en 
Impotence,  is  thus  simply  and  bilaterally 
exclusive.  And  while  it  has  always  been 
acknowledged,  that  of  contradictories  the 
one  or  the  other  must  bo,  and  be  thought^ 
as  indiscriminately  necessary;  we  are 
brought  by  this  novel  doctrine  to  the 
further  confession,  that  even  of  contra- 
dictories we  may,  however,  not  be  able  to 
realise  in  thought  the  discriminate  Fos- 
SIBILITT  of  either. 

This  distinction  also  affords  us  the  all- 
important  contrast  of  legitimate  and  i7- 
legitimate  thought;  thus  enabling  us  to 
explain  some  of  the  most  inveterate  and 
pervasive  hallucinations  in  philosophy. 
For  whilst  the  Positive  Necessity  of  so 
thinking  never  illudes,  is  never  even  the 
occasion  of  illusion ;  the  Negative  Neces- 
sity of  not  so  thinking  is,  even  naturally, 
the  source  of  deception.  For  if,  on  find- 
ing one  alternative  to  be  incogitable,  we 
recoil  at  once  to  the  conclusion,  —  that 
this  is  foist,  and  the  contradictory  opposite 
therefore  true,  (and  our  right — our  obliga- 
tion even,  to  do  this,  has  been  explicitly 
asserted,  especially  in  the  Leibnitian 
school) :  the  inference,  though  this  be 
even  difficult  not  pronely  to  admit,  will 
be  logically  false, — the  consequent  con- 
taining more  than  the  antecedent;  and 
thus  in  philosophy  (whether  of  theory  or 
of  practice)  wo  shall  be  precipitated  into 
a  variety  of  errors.* 

The  development  and  application  of  the 
latter  of  these  Necessities,  (in  combina- 
tion however  alwajrs  with  the  former), 
constitutes  the  Philosophy  of  the  Condi- 
tioned; the  Philosophy  of  the  Condition- 
ed is,  therefore,  the  unexclusive  comple- 
ment of  a  recognised  and  of  an  overlooked 
principle  of  mind. 


[The  following  references,  extracted 
from  the  Author  s  Common-Place  Book, 
relate  to  the  subject  of  the  present  Note.  ] 


•  See  above,  p.  877 1,  note  X- 
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Origin  of  our  knowledge  as  discriminat- 
ed by  the  character  of  necessity  and  con- 
tingency. 

Aristotle  says,  that  Sense  (in  actu)  not 
cognisant  of  aught  universal — vide  Anal. 
Poat.  (Pacii)  L.  i.  c  31,  §§  1  .7,  (et  ibi 
Zabarella,  Op.  Log.  p.  994,  ed.  1608);  L. 
ii.  c.  19,  §  7;  Metaph.  L.  I  c.  1,  (et  ibi 
Fonseca,  Comm. ,  p.  55. )  Conimbricenaes, 
Comm.  in  Arist  Org.  ii.  p.  436  sq. 

Descirtcs  says,  that  ex)>erieace  cannot 
give  the  universal  (a  majoriy  not  the  neccs- 
wirv),  Epist.,  Pars  i.  ep.  cxviii.  p.  363.  ed. 
1668,  [ep.  xcix.  p.  327,  ed.  1 682.]  Cf .  Gruy er, 
Essai.H  Philosophiques,  t.  iv.  pp.  88,  1 1 5. 

Hobbes,  Treat,  on  Hum.  Nat.,  c.  iv.  § 
10.  '  Ex})erieuce  concludeth  nothing  uni- 
versally,' &c. 

Spinozii,  De  Intell.  Emend.,  §  108. 
Opera  Posth.  p.  391  (ed.  1677).  *  Idea 
quas  claras  et  distinctas  formamus,  ita  ex 
sola  necessitate  nostne  natune  scqui  vi- 
dentur,  ut  absolute  a  sola  nostra  potentia 
pendere  videantur ;  confusse  autem  contra.* 

Leibnitz,  Nouveaux  Essais  (ed.  Kaspe), 
pp.  5,  30-36,  171,  326-31,  376  ;   [Avant-  | 
Propos ;  L.  i.  ch.  1,  §  1-10  ;  L.  ii.  ch.  21,  | 
§  73 ;  L.  iv.  ch.  2,  §  1 ;  ch.  7,  §  7.]     Opera 
(ed.  Dutens),  t.  ii.  pars  L  p.  233;  t  iv.  pars 
i.  p.  62 ;  t.  V.  p.  358 ;  t.  vi.  pars  L  p.  274. 

Kant,  Kritik  der  reinen  Vernunft,  Ein- 
leitung,  §  2  (p.  3,  ed.  1790).* 


*  On  tho  analogy  between  Kant  and  Leibnits, 


L'Art  de  Penser,  [Port  Royal  Logic], 
Partie  iv.  ch.  vi.  p.  481-3  (ed.  1708). 

M.  Duncan,  Institutio  Logica,  [L.  v. 
a  2.  §  5],  p.  232,  ed.  1643. 

Tetens,  Philosophische  Versuche,  L  p. 
466  sq,  et  alibi. 

Ancillou,  Ess.  Philos.  (1817),  iL  p.  187. 

Maine  de  Biran,  Nouv.  Considerations, 
pp.  193-211,  395. 

Cousin,  [Concours  Q^n^ral,  a.  1819], 
Frag.  Philos.  (1826),  p.  427;  Cours  de 
THistoire  de  la  Philosophic  (xviii®.  Si^le), 
Le^on  xvii.  (space) ;  Le9on  xviiL  (time) ; 
Le9on  xix.  (cause). 

Caro,  Cours  ei6mentaire  de  Philosophie, 
i.  p.  176  sq.  (resum^  of  Cousin). 

Mazure,  Cours  de  Philosophie  (1835),  i. 
p.  41  pq. 

Reid,  L  P.  323  a,  455  b,  460  a;  A.  P. 
521  b — explicitly  enunciates  and  applies 
the  principle.  Stewart  neglects  il^  and 
accordingly  his  vacillation  and  error  in 
regard  to  the  origin  of  space  and  time. 
Dissertation,  Part  ii.  Sect,  iii.,  and  Note 
Y  Y,— Coll.  Works  vol.  I  pp.  293,  695; 
Philos.  Essays,  Part  i.  Ess.  ii.  ch.  2,  §  2, 
—Coll.  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  116  sq. 

Stewart,  Phil.  Essays,  Part  L  Ess.  iii. 
Works,  vol.  V.  p.  135,  homologates  Leib- 
nitz's doctrine. 


see  Herder,  M etakritik,  p.  0  (Carlsmhe  edition); 
Jenisch,  Ueber  Kant,  p.  03-188  (Berlin,  1796). 


NOTE    U. 


ON   THE  ARGUMENT  FROM  PRESCIENCE  AGAINST  UBERTV. 


[References.— From  A.  P.  629  b,  631  b.    Compare  599  a,  602  a  b.] 


[This  Note  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  written  in  the  form  intended  for 
the  present  work.  The  substance  of  the 
Author's  doctrine  may,  however,  be  gath- 
ered from  the  remarks  publidied  in  his 


D\9CUM9i<mt,  pp.  623-633.  The  portion 
directly  relating  to  the  subject  of  the 
present  Note  will  be  found  in  the  follow- 
ing extracts.  Some  footnotes  and  addi- 
tional remarks  have  been  supplied  finom 
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memoranda  foimd  among  the  Author's 
papers.— Ed.] 

To  suppose  a  positive  and  special  Prin- 
ciple of  Causality,  is  to  suppose  that  there 
is  expressly  revealed  to  us,  through  intel- 
ligence, an  afi&rmation  of  the  finct,  that 
th(Bre  exists  no  free  causation;  that  ia, 
that  there  is  no  cauat  which  is  not  itself 
merely  an  effect,  existence  being  only  a 
series  of  determined  antecedents  and  de- 
termined consequents.  But  this  is  an 
assertion  of  Fatalism.  Such,  however, 
many  of  the  partisans  of  that  doctrine 
will  not  admit  An  affirmation  of  absolute 
necessity  is,  they  are  aware,  virtually  the 
negation  of  amond  universe,  consequently, 
of  the  moral  Governor  of  a  moral  universe; 
in  a  word,  Atheism.'  Fatalism  and  Atheism 
ore,  indeed,  convertible  terms.  The  only 
valid  arguments  for  the  existence  of  a  God, 
and  for  the  immortality  of  the  human  soul, 
rest  on  the  ground  of  man's  moral  na- 
ture ;  consequently,  if  that  moral  nature 
be  annihilated,  which  in  any  scheme  of 
thoroughgoing  necessity  it  is,  every  con- 
clusion, established  on  such  a  nature,  is 
annihilated  likewise.  Aware  of  this,  some 
of  those  who  make  the  judgment  of  cau- 
sality a  positive  dictate  of  intelligence, 
find  themselves  compelled,  in  order  to 
escape  from  the  consequences  of  their 
doctrine,  to  deny  that  this  dictate,  though 
universal  in  its  deliverance,  should  be  al- 
lowed to  hold  universally  true ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, they  would  exempt  from  it  the 
fiict  of  volition.  Will,  they  hold  to  be  a 
free  cause,  a  cause  which  is  not  an  effect; 
in  other  words,  they  attribute  to  will  the 
power  of  absolute  origination.  But  here 
their  own  doctrine  of  causality  is  too 
strong  for  them.  They  say  that  it  is  un- 
conditionally promulgated,  as  an  express 
and  positive  law  of  intelligence,  that  every 
origination  is  an  apparent  only,  not  a  real, 
commencement  Now,  to  exempt  certain 
phenomena  from  this  universal  law,  for 
the  sake  of  our  moral  consciousness,  can- 
not validly  be  done. — For,  1%  this  would 
be,  as  obnerved,  an  admission  that  the 
mind  is  a  complement  of  contradictory 
revelations.  If  mendacity  be  admitted  of 
some  of  our  mental  dictates,  we  cannot 
vindicate  veracity  to  any.  If  one  be  de- 
lusive, so  may  all.  '^  Falsus  in  uno,  falsus 
in  omnibus.*'  Absolute  scepticism  is  here 
the  legitimate  conclusion. — But,  2**,  waiv- 
ing this  conclusion,  what  right  have  we, 
on  this  docttine,  to  subordinate  the  un- 
exclusive  affirmation  of  causality  to  our 
consciousness  of  moral  liberty,  —  what 
right  have  we,  for  the  interest  of  the  lat- 
ter, to  derogate  from  the  universality  of 


the  former?  We  have  none.  If  both  be 
equally  positive,  we  are  not  entitled  to 
sacrifice  to  the  oUier  the  altematlTe  which 
our  wishes  prompt  us  to  abandon. 

Bat  the  doctrine  which  I  propose  ia  not 
obnoxious  to  these  objections.  It  does 
not  maintain  that  the  judgment  of  <saa- 
sality  is  dependent  on  a  power  of  the  mind» 
imposing,  as  necessary  in  thought,  what 
is  necessary  in  the  universe  of  existence. 
It  does  not,  at  once,  universally  afi&rm  and 
specially  deny;  iuclude  without  excep- 
tion and  yet  except  On  the  oontraxy,  it 
resolves  this  judgment  into  a  mere  mental 
impotence,  —  an  impotence  to  conceive 
either  of  two  contradictories.  And  as  the 
one  or  the  other  of  contradictories  must  be 
true,  whilst  both  cannot ;  it  proves  that 
there  is  no  ground  for  inferring  a  certain 
fact  to  be  impossible,  merely  from  oar  tf»- 
oMlity  to  conceive  its  possibility.  At  the 
same  time,  if  the  causal  judgment  be  not 
an  express  affirmation  of  mind,  but  only 
an  incapacity  of  thinking  the  opposite ;  it 
follows,  that  such  a  negative  judgpnent 
cannot  coimterbalance  the  express  affir- 
mative, the  unconditional  testimony,  of 
consciousness, — that  we  are,  though  we 
know  not  how,  the  true  and  responsible 
authors  of  our  actions,  nor  merely  the 
worthless  links  in  an  adamantine  series  of 
effects  and  causes.*  It  appears  to  me,  that 
it  is  only  on  such  a  doctrine  that  we  can 
philosophically  vindicate  the  liberty  of  the 
human  will,  that  we  can  rationally  assert 
to  man — "  fatis  avolsa  volimtas."T  JTbw 
the  will  can  possibly  be  free,  must  remain 
to  us,  under  the  present  limitation  of  our 
faculties,  wholly  incomprehensible.  We 
ore  unable  to  conceive  an  absolute  com- 
mencement ;  wo  cannot,  therefore,  con- 
ceive a  free  volition,  t  A  determination 
by  motives  cannot,  to  our  understanding, 
escape  from  necessitation.  Nay,  were  we 
even  to  admit  as  true,  what  we  cannot 
think  as  possible,  still  the  doctrine  of  a 
motiveless  volition  would  be  only  casual- 
ism  ;  and  the  free  acts  of  an  indifferent, 
are,  morally  and  rationally,  as  worthless 


*  That  the  notion  of  Cansality  is  not  so  proxi- 
mate as  that  of  Liberty,  see  Ancillon,  [Ueber 
Qlanben  nnd  Wiss^n,  1824,  p.  109.— Ed.] 

t  Lucretius,  ii.  257.— Ed. 

t  That  a  true,  a  creative  Liberty  is  necessarily 
inrx)mprchenBible,  and  that  the  domain  of  freedom 
is  ignorance,  see  Laurent iu»  VcUla^  De  Libertate 
Arbitrii,  Opera  (1540),  p.  1000 ;  JacoU,  Werlce,  ii. 
p.  817.  Jacobi  defines  Liberty,  p.  315,  *  Ich  vcr- 
stehe  unter  dem  Worte  Preiheit  dasjenige  Ver- 
moegen  des  Menschen,  kraft  desseu  er  selbst  ist 
nnd  alleinthaetig  in  sich  und  aosser  sich  bandelt, 
wirkt,  und  hervorbriDgt' 
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tm  the  pre-ordered  pasBions  of  a  determia- 
ed,  wiU.  How,  therefore,  I  repeat,  moral 
liberty  is  possible  in  man  or  Qod,  we  are 
utterly  unable  speculatively  to  understand. 
But,  practically,  the  faetf  that  we  are  free, 
is  given  to  us  in  the  consciousness  of  an 
uncompromising  law  of  duty,  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  our  moral  accountability ;  * 
and  this  fact  of  liberty  cannot  be  red- 
argued on  the  ground  that  it  is  incompre- 
hensible, for  the  philosophy  of  the  Con- 
ditioned proves,  against  the  necessitarian, 
that  things  there  are,  which  may,  nay 
must  be  true,  of  which  the  understanding 
is  wholly  unable  to  construe  to  itself  the 
possibility. 

But  this  philosophy  is  not  only  compe- 
tent to  defend  the  fact  of  our  moral  liberty, 
possible  though  inconceivable,  against  the 
assault  of  the  fatalist ;  it  retorts  against 
himself  the  very  objection  of  incompre- 
hensibility by  which  the  fatalist  had 
thought  to  triumph  over  the  libertarian. 
It  shews,  that  the  scheme  of  freedom  is 
not  more  inconceivable  than  the  scheme 
of  necessity.  For  whilst  fatalism  is  a  re- 
coil from  the  more  obtrusive  inconceiv- 
ability of  an  abtolute  commencement,  on 
the  fact  of  which  commencement  the 
doctrine  of  liberty  proceeds ;  the  fatalist 
is  shewn  to  overlook  the  equal,  but  less 
obtrusive,  inconceivability  of  an  infinite 
non-commencement,  on  the  assertion  of 
which  non-commencement  his  own  doc- 
trine of  necessity  must  ultimately  rest. 
As  equally  unthinkable,  the  two  counter, 
the  two  one-sided,  schemes  are  thus  theo- 
retically balanced.  But  practically,  our 
consciousness  of  the  moral  law,  which, 
without  a  moral  liberty  in  man,  would  be 
a  mendacious  imperative,  gives  a  decisive 
preponderance  to  the  doctrine  of  freedom 
over  the  doctrine  of  fate.  We  are  free 
iu  act,  if  we  are  accountable  for  our 
actions. 

Such  (ipwatrra  ffwrrolfftp)  are  the  hints 
of  an  undeveloped  philosophy,  which,  I 
am  confident,  is  founded  upon  truth. 
.  .  .  Specially,  in  its  doctrine  of  Cau- 
sality, this  philosophy  brings  us  back 
from  the  aberrations  of  modem  theology, 
to  the  truth  and  simplicity  of  the  more 
ancient  church.    It  is  here  shewn  to  be 


•  The  fact  of  Liberty  may  be  proved  :— 

1.  From  the  direct  eonsciooBiieu  of  Liberty. 
See  Creuzer,  fSkeptische  Betrachtangen  ueber 
die  Freiheit  dee  Willens,  1793]  p.  80. 

2.  Even  if  we  were  not  immediately  conscious, 
yet  from  the  Moral  Law  as  ratio  eognotcendi. 
Bee  Sieffert,  [Dissertatio  de  libera,  qnam  dicont, 
bomintun  volnntate,  1824]  p.  12. 


as  irrational  as  irreligious,  on  the  ground 
of  human  understanding,  to  deny,  either, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  foreknowlcKdge,  pre- 
destination, and  free  grace  of  Qod,  or,  on 
the  other,  the  free  wUl  of  man  ;  that  we 
should  believe  both,  and  both  in  unison, 
though  unable  to  comprehend  either,  even 
apart.  This  philosophy  proclaims  with 
St  A  ugustin,  and  Augustin  in  his  maturest 
writings : — "  If  there  be  not  free  grace  in 
God,  how  can  He  save  the  world ;  and  if 
there  be  not  free  will  in  man,  how  can  the 
world  by  God  be  judged  ?" — (Ad  Valen- 
tinum,  Epist  214.)  Or,  as  the  same  doc- 
trine is  perhaps  expressed  even  better 
by  St  Bernard  ;— "  Abolish  free  will,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  be  saved ;  abolish  free 
grace,  and  there  is  nothing  wherewithal 
to  save." — (De  Gratia  et  Libero  Arbitrio, 
a  i.)  St  Austin  repeatedly  declares  the 
conciliation  of  the  foreknowledge,  predes- 
tination, and  free  grace  of  God  with  the 
free  will  of  man,  to  be  **  a  most  difficult 
question,  intelligible  only  to  a  few."  Had 
he  denounced  it  as  a  fruitless  question, 
and  (to  understanding)  soluble  by  none, 
the  world  might  have  been  spared  a  large 
library  of  acrimonious  and  resultlees  dis- 
putation. This  conciliation  is  of  the  things 
to  be  believed,  not  understood.*  The 
futile  attempts  to  harmonise  these  anti- 
logies, by  human  reasoning  to  human 
understanding,  have  originated  conflictive 
systems  of  theology,  divided  the  Church, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  dishonoured  reli- 
gion. 

"  Vain  wisdom  all,  and  false  philosophy ! " 


*  That  the  conciliation  of  the  liberty  of  man 
and  prescience  of  God  is  to  be  believed  but  not 
undtntoodf  ia  maintained  by  AloDander  ApkrodU 
HengU,  De  Fato,  [ad  caloem  Themistii,  f  170  b 
ed.  Aid.  1534] ;— Oqfetaniu  in  Thomaa  Summam, 
P.  i.  qu.  22,  art.  4  [quoted  in  Discussions,  p.  627];— 
Ockan,  [In I.  Sent.,  Dist  xxxviiL  qu.  1  L  ]  \—Bid, 
[InL  Sent,  Dist  zzzviiL  qu.  1  M];— OdkiniM,  La- 
byrinthi,  hoc  est,  De  Libero  ant  Servo  Arbitrio, 
de  divina  Pnenotione,  Destinatione,  et  Llbertate 
Disputatio  (Basiles,  1563X  c  adz.  p.  245  sq.  i— 
francUeu$  Stadianus,  (cited  by  Melancbthon, 
Resp.  ad  Artie  Bavar.  Opera,  Witeb.  1580,  L  p. 
870 :  see  Copleston,  Enquiry  into  the  Doctrines 
of  Necessity  and  Predestination,  p.  188)  ;^Des- 
cartes,  Epist  P.  i.  Ep.  8,  9,  (quoted  by  Stewart, 
Dissertation,  Note  MM,  CoUected  Works,  L  p. 
676);— Xocfce,  Letter  to  Molyneux,  (quoted  by 
Stewart,  CoU.  Works,  L  p.  207) ;— Tiicfcer,  Light 
of  Nature  pursued,  c.  25,  quoted  by  Copleston, 
Enquiry,  p.  86  ;—Arehln*hop  King,  Discourse  on 
Predestination,  §  20. 

Other  authors  are  quoted  by  Ruiz,  [Comm.  et 
Disp.  de  Scientia,  de  Ideis,  de  Veritate,  ac  de 
Vita  Dei,  1620],  pp.  246,  664,  664 ;  and  by  Qen- 
Metaph.,  iL  p  184,  ed.  Venet  1748. 
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Reid  has  absurdly  argued  in  favour  of 
Liberty  from  the  analogy  of  Memory.  Ho 
says  that  upon  the  doctrine  of  Necessity 
every  thing  that  is  past  would  be  neces- 
sary.* And  BO  it  is.  Whatever  has  been 
in  past  time,  is  necessary ;  and  so  likewise, 
everything  that  is,  is  necessary  by  the 
very  fact  of  being.  In  regai-d  to  the  past, 
[Aristotle  says]  lx«  r6  yty ovbs  iiy^Kfiyif 
in  regard  to  the  present,  the  scholastic 
brocfl^  [says]  omne  quod  est^  eo  quod  ett, 
necesse  est.  Freedom,  contingency,  can 
only  regard  the  future  —  what  is  not 
already  realised— the  difficulty  from  pre- 
science (divine  or  other)  arises  from  the  fact 
that  what  is  future  is  supposed  or  made 
past  or  present.  For  example,  being  sup- 
posed that  it  is  foreseen  that  I  shall  rise 
on  my  right  side,  we  get  into  the  insoluble 
dilemma,  1",  If  I  cannot  ri:se  on  my  left 
side,  I  amdetermiruUusadunum;  in  which 
case  I  have  no  liberty  of  rising  on  my 
left  side,  but  am  necessarily  determined 
to  my  right.  On  this  alternative  Liberty 
is  gone.  2°,  Supposing  that  Liberty  re- 
main, and  accordingly  I  rise  on  my  left 
aide ;  in  that  case  the  fortknowledgt  is 
false ;  that  is,  there  was  no  foreknowledge. 
In  this  way  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for 
the  human  mind  to  reconcile  Liberty  and 
Prescience. 

The  conviction  of  this  impossibility  led 
men,  1**,  to  give  up  the  prescience  of  Gk)d 
in  respect  of  future  contingents  \X  or,  2*. 


*  See  above,  p.  631.  St  Austin  makes  the  same 
reasoning  aboat  memory  as  Reid  in  regard  to 
coutingcuU.  See  Qeuuensis,  ii.  p.  184.  [The 
passage  of  St  Austin  is  from  the  De  Libero  Arbi- 
trio,  L.  iil.  c.  4: — 'Sicut  tu  mcmoria  tua  non 
cogis  facta  esse,  qiue  prsBterienini  ;  sic  Dens  prac- 
scientia  sua  non  cogit  facienda.  quee  futura  sunt. 
£t  sicut  tu  quucdaiu  qua;  fecisti  mcministi,  nee 
tamou  qute  memini.tti  omnia  fecisti;  ita  Deus 
omnia  quorum  ipse  auctor  est  prsscit,  noc  tamen 
omnium  qua*  preeHcit  ipse  auctor  est.' — Ed.] 

t  Rhft.  iii.  IT.  ^  fi^v  yh.p  irtpX  rh  fi^WoUj 
71  Z\  irtpi  Juyrwv  ^  /x^)  oyrwVy  oh  fioKKov 
kwSZu^ls  iari  /ral  avdyKti'  ^x*'  7^P  "^^  */*- 
yovhs  iLydyKfjy*  Compare  Cicero,  Do  Futo, 
c.  7.  •  Omnia  enim  vera  in  pr*teritis  necessaria 
sunt,  nt  Chrysippo  i>lacet. '— Ed. 

t  A  denial  of  the  prescience  of  God  in  n'spcct 
of  future  contingents  has  been  attributed  to :  — 
Aristotle,  who  does  not  expressly  deny  it,  but 
has  been  held  by  some  writt-rs  Implicitly  to 
do  so,  as  by  Gregorius  Arimineusis  and 
Suarez.  [This  is  an  inference  from  a  passage 
in  Do  Intcritretationo,  c.  y,  where  Aristotle 
denies  the  determinate  truth  of  one  or  the 
other  contradictory  in  the  case  of  future  con- 
tingent pro))ositions.  From  this  it  hem  been 
inferred  by  Gregorius  Ariminensis,  (In  L  Sent, 
Dist.  zxxviii.  qu.  1,  art  1)  and  by  Suarez, 


to  bring  down  the  impoflsibility  to  a  iower^ 
and  this  [by  one  of]  two  means — either, 
1*,  to  annihilate  the  futurity  in  respect  of 

j  God ;  or,  2**,  to  annihilate  the  contin- 
gency.   As  to  the  first  of  these, — the  an- 

I  nihilation  of  time  in  relation  to  God — 

\  futura  jam  facta  sunt* — this  they  en- 
deavoured to  explain  by  various  subordi- 
nate hypotheses ;  [but  it  is]  evident  that 

,  the  contingency  of  the  future  is  thus  reallj 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  ike  patL^Y     As 

I  to  the  second,  [some]  thought  that,  bj 
shewing  that  the  act  of  prescience  was 
not  the  cause  or  antecedent,  but  tlie  effect 
or  consequent  of  the  fiiturition,  [it  could 
be  shewn]  that  the  certainty — the  inevit- 

I  ability  it  supposed  was  not  an  absolute 


(Opusc.  De  Seientia  Dei,  Lib.  i.  c  2 ;  Metaph., 
Disp.  xiz.  sect.  10)  that  Aristotle  implicitly 
denies  the  Divine  prescience.  Aristotle's 
doctrine  is  defended  against  Gr^iory  by  Ca- 
tharinns.  De  Veritate  Enunciationam,  pw  S7 
sq.,  ed.  1550.— Ed] 
CUxrot  De  Divinatione,  ii.  7 ;  De  Fato,  c  14. 

[See  below,  p.  977,  n.  f.— Ed.] 
AMTtoltUf  [In  L  Sent,  Dist  xxxviiL  qn.  1],  see 
Ecldus,  [De  rnedestinatione],  iv.  59,  Roix, 
[Commentarii  ac  Disputationes,  Ac.,  1699]. 
p.  189;  and  other  Pamteiuet,  mentioned  by 
VaUiUH,  [Logica,  1622],  t  i.  p.  «71. 
Soeiniam,  [See  F.  Socinus,  Pnelect  IlieoL,  c 
8;  Crellius,  De  Deo  ejusque  Attributis,  & 
34;  Wolzogen,  In  Evang.  Matth.,  c  4,  AppcnuL 
I.— Ed.] 
Conrad  Vorgtiut,  [De  Deo ;  vide  Leibnitii  Opera, 

ed.  Dutens,  voL  i.  p.  44.— Ed.] 
Thoiuas  BonarteSf  Nordtanus,  Jesnita  Anglus 
I  Pseudonyinus ;  v.  Leibnitz,  Theod.  Prsef. 
I  [Leibnitii  Opera,  ed.  Dutons,  voL  L  p.  45. 
Concerning  Thomas  Bonart  or  iionartes,  an 
anagram  of  Barton,  sec  ibid.,  p.  115. — Ed.] 
J  The  necessity  of  Dhine  prescience  has  also 
.  been  questioned  by  :— 

Episcopiusin  some  degree,  see  Watorland,  [Im- 
portance of  the   Doctrine   of  the  Trinity, 
Works,  iii.  p.  448,  ed.  1843.— Ed.] 
Hey,  [Lectures  on  Dlviolty,  iv.  xvil  90. — Ed.] 
Stewart,  Active  Powers,  [Appendix ;  Collected 

Works,  vol.  vL  p.  398— Ed.] 
For  authors  who  have  denied  the  determinate 
truth  of  future  contingents,  Hdiuitting  the  pre 
science  of  (iod,  see  lialforcus,  [Coniin.  in  Aristo- 
tells  Organon].  p.  408 ;  Arriaga,  [Cursus  Philoso- 
phicus,  p.  204J;  Vallius,  [Logica],  t  L  pp.  071,672. 
For  thoRC  who  affirmed  the  detenu inate  truth  of 
future  contingents,  see  Balforeus  [p.  407];  Arriaga 
[p.  205 1 ;  Valliu.s,  t  i.  p.  671. 

•  Augustine,  De  Trinitate,  v.  16.  *  Deus  .... 
apud  (picm  nee  ]>nbtcrita  transierunt,  et  futura 
jam  facta  sunt.'— Ed. 

t  That  God  sees  evcr>'thing  in  his  eternity  aa 
present,  though  in  diffen'nt  ways,  see  Boethioa, 
De  ConsoL  Phil.,  Lib.  v.  Pr.  6;  Aquinas,  Bumma, 
Pars  I.  qu.  xiv.  art  13.  Cf.  Vallius,  Logica,  t ' 
i.  p.  677. 
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but  a  conditional  necessity,  not  a  neces- 
sitas  conseqjientity  but  only  a  neceaitoi 
consequentice* 

[Others]  admitted  absolute  necessity — 
no  contingency, — no  liberty. 

•  #***• 

For  the  argument,  that  prescience,  as 
implying  a  fixed  series  of  causes,  is  in- 
compatible with  freedom,  see  St  Augus- 
tine, De  Civ.  Dei,  L.  v.  c.  9,  §  2,  Qenuen- 
Bis,  £lem.  Metaph.,  iL  p.  184. — Cicero 
was  so  struck  with  this  argument,  that  he 
denied  the  prescience  of  God,  to  save  the 
free  will  of  man.t  Augustine  says  ele- 
gantly of  him,  '*  dum  vult  facei-e  liberos, 
fecit  sacrilegos." — For  Augustine's  solu- 
tion, that  our  wills  are  included  in  the  series 
of  causes,  see  Genuensis,  1.  c  Augustine 
also  replies,  that  if  all  foreseen  actions 
are  necessary,  God's  own  future  actions 
are  necessary,  t 


*  8eo  F.  Bonffi  Spef,  I/Ogica,  p.  172-8.  ['Nota 
necessitatcm  esso  duplicem,  imam  absolutam, 
alteram  ex  suppoaitione.  Absolata  est,  qn» 
habetar  nulla  facta  sappositionc,  ut  necessitas 
existentiae  Del.  Necessitas  ex  sappositione  est, 
qnie  non  habetur  nisi  facta  aliqua  suppositione, 
ut  necessitas  ambalationis  Petri,  sapposito  quod 
videam  Petrum  ambnlantera.  Necesaitaa  ex  sap- 
positione est  triplex;  scilicet,  ex  suppositione 
antecedente,  ex  suppositione  concomitante,  et 
ex  suppositione  conscquente.  Prima  est,  ubi 
aliquid  supponitur,  quod  necessario  antecedit, 
per  modum  causa  vel  conditionis  inferens,  ut 
necessitas  existentiee  caloris  ex  praevia  supposi- 
tione, quod  ignis  existat,  necessitas  combustionis 
stupporum  siccarum,  ex  suppositione,  quod  sit 
approximatio  ignis  ad  illas.  Secunda,  ubi  aliquid 
supponitur  concomitans,  ut  necessitas  existentin 
loquolflB  meic,  vel  ambulationis,  ex  suppositione, 
quod  loquar,  vel  ambulcm.  Tertia,  ubi  aliquid 
supponitur  conscquens,  ut  necessitas  loque!», 
vel  ambulationis  Petri,  ex  suppositione,  quod 
audiam  ipsum  loquentem,  vel  videam  anibulon- 
tcm.  ....  Addc,  nccessitatem  ortam  ex  sup- 
positione antecedente,  non  male  aliter  vocari 
necessitaUm  con^quentis;  quia  per  Ulam  tinum 
necessario  alterum  tanquam  causam  suam  ne- 
cessariam  consequitur.  Xecessitatcm  voro  ortam 
ex  suppositione  concomitante  vel  consequente  ' 
vocari  neeesaUaten  eonBequenticB  tantum,  quia 
per  illam  unum  ex  alio  per  legitinuun  consequen- 
tiam  infertur.'] 

t  De  Divinationo,  il  7.  *  Nihil  est  tarn  con- 
trarium  rationi  et  constantia},  quam  fortuna ;  ut 
mibi  no  in  Deum  quidem  cadere  videatur,  ut 
sciat,  quid  casu  et  fortuito  futurum  sit'  See 
also  De  Fato,  cc  10,  14.— Ed. 

J  [De  LIbcro  Arbitrio,  L.  iiL  c  8.— Ed.]  To 
the  argument — human  actions  cannot  be  free, 
for  free  actions  cannot  be  foreseen  even  by  the 
Deity — the  answer,  that  this  oljection  abolishes 
all  freedom  of  action  in  the  Deity  himself.  Is 
given  by  VoUaiT$j  [Ccrrespondanceavec  le  Boi  de 


[Of  the  opposite  argument,  which  denies 
the  freedom  of  man  to  save  the  prescience 
of  God,  there  is  a]  good  statement  in 
Pererius,  De  Principiis,  Lib.  ix.  c.  11  : — 
"  Stoici  existimantes  non  posse  constare 
et  cohserere  contingentiam  cum  Dei  provi- 
den  tia,  ut  banc  retinerent,  illam  e  rebus  sus- 
tulcrunt,  hac  utentes  ratione  :  Si  est  pro- 
vident iOy  n<m  trit  contingentia;  §ed  est  pro- 
videntia  ;  ergo  non  est  conlingentia.  Major 
(nam  de  minori  non  est  in  prsesentia  cer- 
tan  dum)  ita  probatur.  Providentia  Dei 
includit  tria,  prcescientiamf  voluntatem,  et 
dispositionem  Dei ;  qua>  tria  excludunt  a 
rebus  contingentiam.  Nam  quod  est  pro- 
visum  a  Deo,  hoc  est,  quod  DeuB  prcescivit, 
voluit,  disposuit,  seu  constituit  ut  aliquando 
eveniat,  id  non  potest  non  evenire;  neque 
enim  potest  aut  praacientia  Deifallif  aut 
voluntas  frustrarif  aut  ordinatioimpediri; 
sed  omnes  res  sunt  a  Deo  provissB ;  ei^o 
omnes  necessario  et  immutabiliter  even!- 
unt,  quare  nullua  contingentise  locus  re- 
linquitur.'* 

See  for  other  arguments  in  regard  to 
the  possibility  of  contingency  in  nature, 
ibid.  On  the  whole  opinion  of  the 
ancients  touching  Fate,  Contingency,  &c., 
see  Schegkius,  In  Arist  De  Ortu  et  In- 
teritu,  p.  237,  ed.  Basil  1550. 


The  Calvinist  theologian  maintainB  the 
predestination  and  foreknowledge  of  God 
in  conjunction  with  the  liberty  of  man, 
nor  ventures  to  reject  either  article  of  his 
faith,  because  he  is  unable  to  comprehend 
the  mystery  of  their  imion.  Humbly  ac- 
knowledging our  necessary  dependence 
upon  God,  he  likewise  vindicates  to  man 
a  personal  freedom,  not  wrested  from  the 
prerogative,  but  conceded  by  the  grace,  of 
the  Divinity, — not  granted  for  the  honour 
of  the  creature,  but  for  the  glory  of  the 
Creator, — and  not  withdrawn  from  God's 
dominion,  but  affording  the  noblest  sub- 
ject of  his  rule.*    Asserting  the  contin- 


Pmsse,  Lettre  8S].  and  by  Stewart,  Dissertation 
[Note  NN  ;  Coll.  Works,  vol.  L  p.  678.] 

*  <'  In  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  (the  Articles  of  which  are  strictly  Cal- 
vinisticX  the  fk«edom  of  the  human  will  is  asserted 
as  strongly  as  the  doctrine  of  the  eternal  decrees 
of  Ood.  '  Ood  (it  is  said,  chap,  iii.)  fh>m  aU  eter- 
nity did,  by  the  most  wise  and  holy  counsel  of 
his  own  will,  flreely  and  unchangeably  ordain 
whatsoever  comes  to  pass.  Tet  so  as  thereby 
neither  is  God  the  author  of  sin,  nor  is  violenos 
offered  to  the  wiU  of  his  ertaturtM,  nor  is  the  liberty 
or  contingency  of  second  causes  taken  away,  but 
rather  established.'  And  still  more  explicitly  in 
chap,  is.,  *  God  hath  endoed  the  will  of  man  with 
8Q 
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gency  (not  the  casualty)  of  human  aetion, 
be  does  not  reduce  omniflcieDce  to  the 
foreknowledge  of  a  neoeentated  order; 
and  maintaining  the  universal  infallihilitj 
of  the  divine  decree,  he  denies  that  it  im- 
poses an  universal  neettuty.  Attributing 
to  man  in  his  unfallen  state  a  lull  and 
perfect  liberty  to  good  and  ill,  spiritual  as 
well  as  moral,  he  still  postulates  his  free- 
dom in  actions  of  natural  and  civil  im- 
port ;  and  while  he  asserts  the  concourse 
of  the  Deity,  he  still  preserves  all  activity 
proper  to  our  persoiudity.  The  loss  of 
man's  spontaneous  enex^,  and  his  subjec- 
tion to  a  physical  necessity,  he  declares  to 
be  tantamount  to  the  negation  of  Gk)d  in 
the  extinction  of  man  as  a  moral  and  re- 
ligious subject  The  Calvinist  has  thus 
been  careful,  on  the  one  hand,  not  to  de- 
rogate from  the  perfections  of  the  Deity 
as  the  author  of  our  salvation ;  and  on  the 
other,  not  to  destroy  the  liberty  of  man  as 
its  condition.  **  Tolle  libcrum  arbitrium, 
€t  ntm  erit  quad  talvetur;  tolle  grcUiam^ 
non  erit  unde  salvetur/*  * 


[The  following  remarks  from  the  Au- 
thor's Common-Place  Book  on  the  terms 
connected  with  this  question,  were  proba- 
bly intended  to  be  employed  in  the  pre- 
sent Note.— Ed.] 

1.  CoNnNQEirT  {rh  Mfx^f^^t^o^)  —  its 

meaning,  true  and  fake. 

a — True — *  that  which  when  it  happens 

is  neither  necessary  nor  impossible.' 

Aristotle,  An.  Pri.,  L.  i.  c.  18,  §  2. 

Plutarch,  De  Fato,  Opera  Moralia, 

p.  570-4. 
Alex.    Aphrod.,  [In   Arist    Anal 

Prl  f.  52,  ed.  Aid.] 
Ammonius,  [In  Arist.  De  Interp., 

ffi99,  100,  ed.  Aid.  1546]. 
Piccolomini,  De  Kerum  Definitioni- 

bufi,  (Francof  1600),  p.  221  sq. 
Biel,  In  Sent.,  L.  L  dist.  38  A. 
NemesiuB,  De  Natura  Hominis,  c. 

84,  p.  287,  ed.  MattbaeL  I 

Leibnitz,  Opera  Philoa.  (ed.  Erd-  1 
mann),  pp.  447,  669. 


that  natural  liberty,  that  It  is  udthcr  forced,  nor 
by  any  absolute  necessity  of  nature  detenuined  to 
do  good  or  evil,"*  Stewart,  Dissertation,  Xote 
MM.;  Collected  Works,  vol.  i,  p.  576  (restored  in 
collected  edition).  Passages  to  the  same  cflect 
fh)m  the  writings  of  Culvin  himself  have  been  col- 
lected by  Mr  Mozloy  in  his  work  on  the  Augusti- 
nian  Doctrine  of  Predestination,  Note  xxi,— Ed. 
*  St  Bernard,  De  Gratia  et  Libero  Arbitrlo,  c. 
1.  See  above,  p.  976  b.— Eo. 


BudsBus,  Comm.  ling.  Gnsa  [m. 

565,  566,  ed.  F^um  1548.] 
Walch,  Lezioon,  t.  Contingena. 
Micraelius,  Lezicon,  ▼.  Contingens. 
Qoclenius,  Lex.  Phil.,  ▼•  Contingetti. 
'S  GraTeaande,  Introd.  adPha, 

p.  18. 
Melanchthon,  Erotemata  Dialecti- 
cee,  L.  iL  p.  618,  ed.  8.  Strigelii, 
1579. 
b. — False— 'that  which  while  we  are 
not  sure  whether  it  has  happened  or 
will  happen,  we  are  not  sore  of  the 
rererM/ 
Copleston,  On  Keeeeaity  and  ]^«- 

destination,  pp.  80, 81. 
Whately,  Elements  of  Logic,  Ap- 
pendix No.  L,  yy.  Certain^  May, 
Feasible. 
Monboddo,  Anc.  Metaph.,  yoL  L  a 

294. 
Spinoza,  Etb.,  Para  L  Prop,  xxix., 
xxxiiL  Sch.  1 ;  Cogitt.  Metaph., 
Pan  L  c  3,  §  8. 
Hobbes,  Of  Liberty  and  Keoeeaity, 
Works   (folio  edition),   p.    478. 
[YoL  iv.  p.  259,  ed.  Moles  worth.] 
That  equivocally  contingent  includes  ««• 
cetsaiy,  Aristotle,  [AnaL  Prior.  L.  i.  c.  8, 
§  5;  c.  13,  §  21  pp.  131, 177,  PkciL 

2.  Necessart  {rh  iamyitaiov),  TWiiaii^ngg 

of.    Melanchthon,  Erot.  Dial.,  L. 
ii.  p.  604  sq. 

3.  P08SIBL£  and  Impossiblb  (r^  8vi«r^ 
— T^  dS^yorov),  meanings  of. 

Melan(^thon,  Erot.  Dial,  L.  iL  pu 

612. 
Budseus,   Comm.  Ling.  Gnec.,  dl 

566. 
Wolf,  De  Differentia  Nexus  Rerum, 

Ac.  (1724),  p.  14  sq. 
Whately,  On  King,  p.  91  ;  Logic, 
Appendix,  No.  L,  vv.  Possible, 
Impossibility. 
That   possible  includes    nccestaty,   see 
Plutarch  in  Budaus,  1.  c.     [De  Fato,  c 
6.— Ed.] 

4.  Certain  (certua). 

Goclenius,    Lex.    Phil.    (Lat),   y. 

Certitude. 
Conimbricenses,  Comm.  in  Arist. 

Org.,  iL  p.  696. 
BoethiuA,  De  Cod  p.  Phil.,  L.  v.  pr.  5. 
Copleston,   On   Necesfiity,  Ac,   p. 

81  eq. 
Whately,  Logic,  Appendix  No.  I., 

V.  Certain. 

5.  MECHANtOAL. 

Defined,  Jacobi,  Werke,  ii.  p.  818, 
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and  iv.  2,  p.  98.  *  Mechanicals 
concatenation  of  mere  efficient 
causes,  which  eo  ipso  is  a  neces- 
sary concatenation ;  as  also  a  ne- 
cessary concatenation  is,  so  far 
as  it  IS  necessaiy,  eo  ipso  a  me- 
chanicaL' 


[The  following  extracts  from  Aquinas 
and  his  commentator  Cajetanus  appear  to 
have  heen  intended  for  Uie  present  Note. 
A  poHion  of  the  latter  has  been  translated 
in  IHsctumans,  p.  627. — Ed.] 

Aquinas.  —  Summa  totius  Theologize, 
Pars  Prima,  Qasestio  xxii.,  Articulus  4. 
Utrum  procidentia  rebus  provisis  necesti- 
tatem  imponat, 

"I'.  Videtur  quod  divina  providentia 
necessitatem  rebus  provisis  imponat.  Om- 
nis  enim  effectus  qui  habet  aliquam  cau- 
sam  per  se,  quse  jam  est  vel  fuit,  ad  quam 
de  necessitate  sequitur,  provenit  ex  neces- 
sitate, ut  Philosophus  probat  in  sexto  Me- 
taphysicorum.*  Sed  providentia  Dei  (cum 
sit  oetema)  pra^existit,  et  ad  eam  sequitur 
effectus  de  necessitate :  non  enim  potest 
divina  providentia  frustrari.  Eigo  pro- 
videntia divina  necessitatem  rebus  pro- 
visis  imponit.*' 

(Having  stated  a  second  and  third  argu- 
ment which  might  be  advanced  in  favour 
of  the  affirmative,  and  one  which  had 
been  employed  in  support  of  the  negative, 
Aquinas  proceeds  to  pronounce  his  own 
decision  of  the  question,  and  to  refute  the 
three  reasonings  opposed  to  it.  The  pas- 
sage to  be  quoted  from  his  Commentator 
has  exclusive  reference  to  his  answer  to 
the  first  of  these.) 

"  Respondeo,  dicendum,  quod  providen- 
tia divina  quibusdam  rebus  necessitatem 
imponit,  non  autem  omnibus,  ut  qnidam 
crediderunt  Ad  providentiam  enim  perti- 
net  ordinare  res  in  finem.  Post  bonitatem 
autem  divinam,  qua)  est  finis  a  rebus  sepa- 
ratus,  principale  bonum  in  rebus  ipsis  ex- 
istens  est  perfectio  universi :  quae  quidem 
non  esset,  si  non  omnes  gradus  essendi  in- 
venii'entur  in  rebas.  Unde  ad  divinam 
providentiam  pertinet  omnes  gradus  en- 
tium  producere.  Et  ideo  quibusdam  ef- 
fectibuB  pra)paravit  causas  necessarias, 
ut  necessario  evenirent ;  quibusdam  vero 
causas  coutingentes,  ut  evenirent  contin- 
genter,  secundum  conditionem  proxima- 
rum  causarum.f 


•  Ll  V.  c  8,  wl  Bekker.— Ed. 

t  Aquijuw  if  here  followed  by  the  authors  of 


"  Ad  primum  ergo  dicendum,  quod  ef- 
fectus divinse  providentisa  non  solum  est 
aliquid  evenire  quocunque  modo,  sed  all* 
quid  evenire,  vel  contingenter,  vel  neces- 
sario. Et  ideo  evenit  infallibiliter  et  ne- 
cessario, (|uod  divina  providentia  dis- 
ponit  evemre  infallibiliter  et  necessario  : 
et  evenit  contingenter,  quod  divinse  pro* 
yidentia)  ratio  habet.  ut  contingenter  eve- 
niat." 

Cajetanus. — "  In  r^Eiponsione  ad  pri- 
mum, dubitatio  occurrit  valde  ardua,  et 
forte  ab  humane  intellectu  insolubilis.  Ad 
cujus  evidentiam,  ut  melius  percipiatur  in 
quo  consistit  dubitatio,  advertendum  est 
quod  aliud  est  (1**)  *  A  contingenter  even- 
ire,' et  aliud  est  (2")  '  A  neceuario  even- 
ire,* et  aliud  est  (3")  *  A  infallibiliter  seu 
inevitabiliter  evenire ; '  tam  primum  enim 
quam  secundum  importat  ordinem  effec- 
tus ad  causam  in  actu  positam ;  illud  qui- 
dem, quod  sua  causa  habet  potentiam  ad 
utrumlibet;  hoc  vero,  quod  sua  non  po- 
test deficere  ab  ipsius  causalitate :  sed  ter- 
tium  communius  est  utroque,  quoniam  et 
contingentia  et  necessaria  sequuntur  divi- 
nam providentiam  positam  in  actu  infid- 
libiliter,  seu  inevitabiliter;  et  cum  hoc 
ilia  sequuntur  contingenter,  et  ista  neces- 
sario. Ex  his  enim,  quamvis  quiescat  in- 
tellectus,  attendens  ad  responsionem  in 
Litera  positam  circa  salvationem  contiji- 
gentise,  fiytctuat  tamen  circa  connexionem 
prcedicUz  infallibUitatit  cum  libero  arbitrio, 
— imo,  ut  rectius  loquar,  cum  libero  even- 
tu  ipsarum  operationum,  quas  liberoM  did- 
mu8,  et  similiter  cum  ambiguo  eventu  con- 
tingentium  aliorum. 

"  Cum  enim  in  operatione  libera  sit  con- 
siderare  ipsam  voluntatem,  illius  causam, 
et  eventum,  seu  executionem  ipsius  nunc, 
ita  quod  non  opposite  ;  *  quamvis  difficile 
non  sit  salvare  naturam  talis  causae  (scili- 
cet libers)  cum  prsedicta  infallibilitate,  eo 
quia  hujusmodi  infallibilitas  nihil  dat 
vel  aufert  causae  ad  utrumlibet :  sed  [ta- 
men] (cum  ipsa  stat,  quod  eauta  lutbeat 
potentiam  indifferentem  ad  illud  xnfallibile 
et  ad  ejus  oppositum,  et  propter  hoc,  di- 
vina providentia  non  adimat  contingentiam 
a  rebus)  verum  salvare  prcedictam  infaUi' 


the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  chap.  v. 
0/ Providence,  §  2—**  Although  in  relation  to  the 
foreknowledge  and  decree  of  Ood,  the  first  cause, 
all  things  come  to  pass  immvtaUy  and  ii^aUihly; 
yet,  by  the  same  providence,  he  ordereth  them  to 
fall  out  according  to  the  nature  of  second  causes, 
either  necessarily ,  freely^  or  eontingently.**  Bee 
also  chap.  iiL  §  1. 

•  "  Ita  quod  non  opposite ;"  "so  thai  fhersshofuJd 
hs  no  inconsistency  among  tkem.*'  There  is  per- 
haps, however,  some  omission. 
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L-kf-T^n.  St*-  r-.n,  -■.  1  J---.  Hx  «c.i:^  s-j-iiri!*!  nihilo  :  quo- 
r*:ir:.*:  izi:i.-ti":  Jl.:.i;  rJik—  =i  i=  £»r::-  iz-iTiur-ilis  est  a  lie.-*, 
rn  «i  i=  fir:"»  iscTitAcilis  est,  et  sim- 
j-.:::-ur.  e:  &  -.";:*:  3-J:aiia2a  impowibild 
es-i  &  ./:  :<r-r  ._"3e  v.Zmii^  qu«>i  a  Deo  dd 
7L^'?  Ti^in   n.z   pc*:e*i.   propter   ipsius 

•■  •jr-rr*.': :  Lr:: -t.  s:  qu.^^t:  r-nis  huj  a«  re- 
rlti>  :  .iifTire  ier»rt  izw"::i.-."*:uxn  no«:nxxiiy 
il:rr:i=i  c-:r:i::i  d:«r* : — aut  qn-^ii  cue 
j  -.  r  / ..  -i  » .u  J*" :  . Jf i-T  I ;. ^ r.f :: *<Vi r  w .-  aut 
:         . .-.  -  •  T  '• . .'  r  -^  f --f  -.  *«j  p n> r i>i  n  on  (ff^ 

*-•     Ts-.'^*.     •J,-!  e. •-»'«:!  Mi  f.-f#ifM  M»|. —  Et 

L-..:  f.-'.-i  "i  viidi-ia.  j-rv-pier  rationem 
*-.::  ri  :ii  iuiacii.  aon  caji->  quomodo  p.^»5- 
*:i  TtrlicirL  Liquet  euixn,  quod  Don  nisi 
s-r^raa'iv.m  vu  i  rv;ril.il.ia<  saivAri  apparet. 
—  Pr'.ir.K- .,  :.ut«ria,  q^iiiuris  commuuiter 
a  l>>ot  :»rli'U5  de-trnAtnr.  dicentihii»  quo*i 
f*f'.  p'-'ft  f.  f:  ii  i- '.■.>»;.>.  ffu  />r.rc/<4>ffNi- 
f  i  i:ro  e.-Kni  tTji:-.;  -.-x-ytd  hauv*  ditti- 
cu't  i'. '. '^  •  -E-.u :a  .100 :; :  ■  « ' .  ■/*..■-  *' ii <■  r* t -.i - 
•■T."  •■'•;  e::?  i.-::.on,  ii.u  ui  c-TpoiMTu  me 
0  r.tr.i  torror.tvin.  i:i  c  .i >•*••; rend- >. sod  «itante 
serufcr  cvtivitate  int<.:lectus  in  obse- 
quium  Chri>ti.  suspiov-r.  q;iod,  ijuomad- 
mc»dum  osise  provi-iiiin.  ncc  coutiiii;eatiam 
nee  nece*'«itatein  ]K»n:t  in  eventu  proviso, 
■  ut  in  Litem  dicituiJ  o^«  quia  iVus  est 
causa  ?uperexcc.U»u-<,oi:ii:jeiJt<;r  pr.vhabens 
ueec'Siwria  et  c  'ntiu^ontia  (j^r  boc  enim 
evadit  S.mctus  Thouia^  ab  ilia  ratione  VL 
Metaphyp'oonim  bic  allat;i:  intendit  enim 
quod  proiKJsiti.mes  Ai  istoteli."*  veririrtintur 
in  Ci\u>'.!*  piirticularibus,  quarum  aliic  Mint 
necossariic.  aliac  cntin^jontc!*.  aliiO  per  ee, 
ct  alia)  p«'r  a<.'cideiisi,  n<'»n  autem  in  c*au.<a 
universal i:«9ima  excedento  neco'«-»aria.H  et 
contintjcntcs  pt?r  sc  et  per  accidens,  qiio- 
niam  ad  earn  npoctat  producoro,  ut  effectuB 
oloctos,  non  solum  rcfl,  sod  oninoR  renim 
ct  evcntuuin  modos) :— ita  olcvando  altiiia 
nicntin  ocuIoh,  ip>e  Deun,  ex  sua  alti«>ri, 
quam  cogitaro  i)OMimun,  excellent  ia,  gie 
rcbuA  fteniihiitque  provideat,  ut  ctie  pmri- 


qTaiTT  ilia  '^•'■'^ 

«i:si    »i".-.:^    r 

cxA/^-Tj'  2d  *•...".  ^•••■i  ^.:  ■:•';-.  - 
rv^tii^T*"  t  T.   Q  .:.i:r.T:-  e- :n  r:*-rat:  .■  *  r  :  t- 

TaIe.An:.  ur  ;*=!  i  it-et  ex  diet!?,  qu:.ii 
pc«:-p>j:va  tA'-Lrn  i  it;.--,  .v^  >  :"j  x-vi^lit-er 
TidenfJT.  y-ill-i*  eriiii  c;i.*"liAtur  de  in- 
evitabili,  iie<c  alii'iia  onatur.  a  .it  Loru- 
tnr,  aut  orat  circa  :aeT::;ir:lia. 

-  _Vd  baa-.-  dubiiatiosem  nihil  soriptum 
reperi  in  S.  Tb  ozna ;  -v^.-aiam  culiib:  tum 
mori*s*=-  Liiac:  rr:v*o.i^  seiaT-er  --tuduit  <t'i 
tnhiH'f  r:.  r.j.  '.'.•;-•.■  f  / 1 ..: .  la  aliis  q-.i >q' :e 
LK.K;t-.r:b"i-s  ijiLil  hiCt«.-3"3  coa-per:  ad 
qu-T:*t:o:ie:a  i->t4a3.  t.W.  q::e  comn^ualtrT 
dicunrur  </<  ^•■«*'  rr,...^.  ,*»'* »  ^f  'Vi:- ./V 

lihf. rtaU  € f*  ••■' •'»/■  '*.«  f / »' ■•  '■/■•■?  i,i  :i*(n'itif'  — 
d^jiu  ifit'it'-i  c'-i-nram  "d  "frn.,iliUt  i.i 
vhicers'f  i.**fiitar\ui\.  Sed  ba:---  omnia, 
ut  ex  dicti"  {laU-t.  intellectum  non  quie- 
tant;  quoniam,  ut  jam  dictum  en.  non  de 
Deo  Rccundum  fie  onsiderato.  sed  ftrnn- 
dum  qiUfd  df  fncto  fAt  ;  et  8imilit»:T  non  de 
ipsjiH  naturis  causanim  aut  rerum.  nee 
de  nece'>.««iute  aut  contini^entia,  .^ed  </-? 
Ctjinf/fj*»ililiViU  inf.rifahi/'ia/ii  craitnum mm 
contingent ia  et  Vibf.rtate  f.orundf.'Hy  out  quie- 
•tic.  Non  enim  satiHfit  qua-wto,  diccndo, 
quod  actus  evenienn  f.nt  ci'ltahUin  H  iufvit- 
abilU: — evitabiliaquidem  ff-cundnm  nf  ;  in- 
evitabilis  vcro  8«cundam  qmxl  entproi'lttUA. 
Licet  enim  b'Ki  Rit  venim,  non  tamcn  nolvit 
nodum  :  quoniam  actuH  cvenienH  de  facto 
est  jam  proviKiw  ab  ncterno,  ct  f»tf  provltnm 
vincit  conditioneH  ipeius  «crf/n<iMm  h;  ot 
conaequenter  actuB  eTeuienH  OBt  simpUci- 
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ium  ab  eo  aequatur  aliquid  altiua  quam 
evitabilitas  vel  inevit€U>ilit<Uy  ut  sic  ex  pat- 
tiva  provishne  eventus,  neiUrim  combina- 
tionis  alttrum  tnembrum  oporttat  aequi, 

^  Et  si  sic  est,  quiescet  intdUctuSj  fwn  evi- 
deniia  veritatis  intpecUSf  ted  altitudine  in- 
accessibili  veritatU  occultcc  £t  hoc  inge- 
niolo  meo  satis  rationabile  Tidetur; — turn 
propter  rationem  prsedictam;  tarn  quo- 
niam,  ut  ait  Qregorius,  minut  dc  Deo  sentit 
qui  hoc  tantum  de  illo  credit,  quod  iuo  in- 
gen  io  metiri  potest.  Nee  propterea  negan- 
dum  aliquid  corum,  quae  addlTinam  immu- 
tabilitatem,  actualitatem,  certitudinem, 
atque  uniyersalitatem,  et  similia,  spectare 
scimus,  aut  ex  fide  teuemus,  suspicor:  ied 
cUiquod  occultum  latere,  vel  ex  parte  ordi- 
nis  qui  est  inter  Deum  et  eventum  provi- 
sum;  vel  ex  glutino  inter  ipsum  eventum  et 
esse  provisum,  arbitror;  et  sic  intellectum 
anima:  nostroi  oculum  noctuce  esse  consi- 
derans*  in  ignarantia  sola  quietem  illius 
invenio.  Melius  est  enim,  tarn  Jidei  catho- 
lica  quam  philosopkia,  fateri  caxitatem 
nostramy  quam  asserere  tanquam  evidentia, 
quaintelUctumnonquietant;  evidcntianam- 
que  quietativa  est,    Neo  propterea  omnes 


*  He  refers  to  Aristotle.    [Metaph.  A  minor, 
e,  1.]    NoU  in  Diicussions,  p.  027. 


Doctores  prsesumptionis  accuso,  quooiam 
balbutiendo,  ut  potueninty  immobilitatem 
ac  efficaciam  summam  et  setemam  divini 
intellectuB,  voluntatis,  potestatisque  iusi- 
nuare  inteuderunt  omnes,  per  infallibilita- 
torn  ordiois  divinso  elcctionis  ad  eTentus 
omnes ;  quorum  nihil  pncfats  suapidoni 
obstat,  qusa  altius  quid  in  eis  latere  credit. 
Et  vere,  si  sic  pnedicaretur,  nullus  forte 
circa  prsDdestinationem  erraret  Christianus, 
sicut  non  errat  in  materia  Trinitatis;  *  quia 
dicitur  et  scribitur  et  ita  est,  quod  occulta 
est  humano  intellectui,  et  sola  fides  suffldt. 
Optimum  autem  atque  salubre  consilium 
est  in  hao  re  inchoare  ab  his,  qucs  certo 
seimuset  experimur  in  nobis — scilicet  quod 
omnia  qum  sub  libero  arbitrio  nostro  conm 
tinentur,  evitabilia  a  nobis  sunt,  et  propterea 
digni  sumus  pcena  vel  prcemio.  Quomodo 
autem,  hoc  salvo,  dlvina  salvetur  provi- 
dentia  ac  prsdestinatio,  &c.,  credere  quod 
sancta  mater  Ecclcsia  credit.  Scriptum 
est  enim — '  Altiora  te  ne  qucesieris;*  i^Xm- 
rima  enim  sunt  tibi  supra  sensus  hominum 
reTelata.    Et  hoc  est  unom  de  iUis." 


*  This  was  written  before  1507 ;  consequently 
long  before  Servetus  and  Campanns  had  intro- 
daced  their  unitarian  heresies.  NoU  in  Discus- 
sions, p.  628. 


NOTE    U*. 


ON    SCIENTIA    MEDIA. 


[Beferenoe  omitted,  and  to  be  supplied  from  A.  P.  632  b.] 


There  is  a  good  account  of  Scientia 
Media  in  Fonseca,  Comm.  in  Arist. 
Metaph.,  toI.  ui.  pp.  119,  120.  The  doc- 
trine was  invented  by  Fonscca,  adopted 
and  developed  by  Molina,  Suarez,  Vas- 
quez,  Mendoza,  and  others.  Fonseca  does 
not  make  the  scientia  vinonis  and  sim- 
plicii  intelligenticB  equivalent  to  scientia 


libera  and  naturalis,  but  makes  scientia 
media  between  the  two  latter,  not  as  given 
above  [p.  632  b,  n.  *]  after  Leibnitz. 

[The  title  of  this  Note  is  given  in  the 
Author's  list ;  but  no  portion  of  its  con- 
tents has  been  found,  except  a  memoran- 
dum, the  Babstance  of  which  is  given 
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aboTe.  The  Note  appears  to  have  been 
intended  as  a  supplement  to  p.  632  b,  n.  *, 
to  explain  an  apparent  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  account  there  given,  after  Leib- 
nits  (Th^odic^,  Partie  i.  §  89-42),  and 
that  of  Fonseca,  as  regards  the  origin  of 
the  name  tcUntia  media,  Fonseca  dis- 
tinguiehes  between  teientia  ntUurcUU,  or 
that  knowledge  which  God  cannot  but 
have ;  as  of  things  possible  and  their  pos- 
Bible  relations  to  each  other ;  and  aeienUa 
UberGf  or  that  knowledge  which  God  may 
or  may  not  have,  according  to  his  own 
will;  as  of  things  actually  existing  or  des- 
tined to  exist,  which  are  actual,  and  there- 
fore known  as  actual,  only  in  consequence 
of  God's  will  to  bring  them  into  existence. 
Between  these  two,  there  lb  a  knowledge 
called  by  Fonseca  teientia  conditioneUa  or 
mixta^  and  by  others  teientia  medta,  which 
in  one  point  of  view  may  be  regarded  as 
natural,  in  another  as  free.  This  is  the 
knowledge  of  the  future  actions  of  volun- 
tary agents;  which  is  free,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  in  the  power  of  the  agents  to  act 
otherwise,  and  therefore  the  actions  as 
foreknown  might  have  been  different; 
but   natural,  inasmuch   as  God   knows 


how  they  will  aet  This  is  divided  into 
teientia  eonditionata  fmtwramm,  or  tiie 
knowledge  of  free  aciB  which  will  here- 
after come  to  pass,  and  tdemiia  pure  am- 
ditionaiat  or  the  knowledge  of  mcta  vrfaieh 
would  have  oome  to  pass  tinder  oertaoi 
conditions  never  actually  reeliaed^  As 
an  instance  of  the  latter,  Fonseca  cites 
the  case  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  which  would 
have  repented  had  the  woi^  been  done 
in  them  which  were  done  in  Chorasin  and 
fiethsaida.  A  similar  aoooont  is  given 
by  Molina,  Concordia,  Diiqp.  liL;  In  L 
Partem  D.  ThomsB,  Disp,  xvii. 

This  account  slightly  diflEiuB  from  that 
given  by  Leibnits,  inasmuch  as  Fonseca 
does  not  identify  the  teientia  naturaUt  and 
libera  with  the  teientia  timpUciM  inUliig- 
m^ur  and  vwtofltf  respectively.  This  iden- 
tification is  made,  however,  by  some  other 
exponents  of  the  doctrine,  with  whom 
Leibnitz's  account  agrees.  See  e.g. 
Suarez,  Opusc.  de  Scientia  Dei  futur.  con- 
ting.,  Lib.  ii.  c  3;  Vasquez,  In  primam 
Partem  S.  Thomse,  Disp.  IxviL;  Mendoss^ 
Disputationes  Philosophicse,  De  Anima 
Disp.  ix.  Sect.  vi.  subs.  5 ;  Ruiz,  Commen- 
tarii  ac  Disputationes,  pp.  799,  802. — Ed.] 


NOTE   V. 


ARISTOTLE  S  MERITS  AS  A   LOGICLA.N  3 
HIS  OWN  AND  KANT'S  TESTIMONY. 


[Reference. — From  P.  708  b.] 


Aristotle. —Soph.  Elench,  c.  34. 

*  It  is  thus  manifest  that  wo  have 
brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  what 
we  originally  proposed ;  but  the  circum- 
stances, under  which  this  doctrino  had 
been  evolved,  ought  not  to  be  passed  over 
in  silence. 


*0f  things  invented  or  discovered,^ 


•  We  distinguish  in  modem  English  between 
invonlion  and  discovery,  which  few  other  lan- 
guages do ;  but  we  want  a  generic  wonl  to  express 
both  at  once.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  so  to 
translate. 
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all  of  them  [are  found  in  one  or  other  of 
two  stages  of  progress;  for  they  are]  either 
such,  as,  received  from  foreign  hands,  and 
in  a  state  of  previous  coltivation,  have 
obtained  a  more  articulate  development 
from  those  to  whom  they  have  been  lat- 
terly transmitted ;  or  they  are  such  as  are 
Btill  in  the  hands  of  their  original  authors, 
and,  as  is  then  usually  the  case,  only  on 
the  first  step  of  their  advancement, — a 
step,  however,  of  far  greater  importance 
than  all  the  progress  they  can  ever  accom- 
plish by  the  aid  of  any  subsequent  pro- 
moter. For  the  principle — the  commence- 
ment—  (according  to  the  proverb)  is  in 
everything  more  than  half  the  whole.* 
But,  for  that  reason,  it  is  also  in  every- 
thing the  point  of  difficulty.  For  whilst 
a  principle,  as  in  effect  the  mightiest,  is 
in  magnitude  the  least,  nothing  is  found 
more  difficult  than  its  detection.  But  this 
once  discovered,  all  else  it  is  comi^arative- 
ly  easy  to  add  and  amplify. 

*  This  is  what  took  place  in  the  art 
of  Rhetoric;  but  nearly  the  same  might 
be  affirmed  of  every  other.  Those  who 
first  discovered  the  principles  of  that  art, 
brought  it  out  but  a  little  way  in  its  de- 
velopment; but  by  those  who  are  now 
celebrated  as  ite  cultivators,  it  was  only 
amplified  to  what  it  is,  as  an  inheritance 
gradually  accumulated  from  the  acquisi- 
tions of  a  long  series  of  predecessors.  Thus 
Tisias  after  the  founders,  Thrasymachus 
after  Tisias,  Theodorus  after  Thrasyma- 
chus, and  many  others,  made  many  partial 
contributions ;  so  that  we  need  not  marvel 
if  the  art  of  Rhetoric  be  now,  in  certain 
respects,  not  onlv  full,  but  overflowing. 

*  But  of  the  doctrine  on  which  we  are 
engaged,t  it  cannot  be  said,  that,  prior  to 
us,  one  part  had  been  elaborated  and 
another  not  There  was,  in  fact,  nothing 
done  whatever.  For  those  who  made  a 
mercenary  profession  of  teaching  the  art 
of  disputation,  followed  a  mode  of  instruc- 
tion similar  to  that  of  Gorgias.  For,  as  he 
(lege  6  fi^y)  gave  ready-made  rhetorical,  so 
they  gave  ready-made  questionary,  discus- 
sions, to  be  learned  off  by  their  disciples, 
which,  as  in  both  cases  was  intended, 
should  comprise  the  more  usual  topics  in 
which  an  argument  on  either  side  could 
be  maintained.  With  them,  indeed,  the 
pupil  learned  rapidly, — but  without  prin- 


•  8e«  Arist  De  Coelo,  L.  i.  c  6;  Eth.  Nic.  L.  i. 
c.  8  ;  Probl.  x.  15.  Cf.  Emsmi  Adagia,  pp.  10, 
609,  cd.  1629;  Magirus,  (Polymnemon),  v.  Prin- 
cipiam. 

t  Alexander  leaves  it  donbtfbl  whether  Dialectic 
orLogie. 


ciple  or  method;  for  the  scope  of  their  in- 
struction was  to  communicate  to  him,  not 
the  art,  but  certain  products  of  the  art. 
It  was  as  if  a  man,  professing  that  be  would 
expound  the  science  of  protecting  the  feet, 
should  then,  in  place  of  teaching  the  craft 
of  shoemaking  and  its  subsidiiuies,  hand 
you  an  assortment  of  every  variety  of  shoe. 
This,  it  is  true,  might  satisfy  your  present 
need,  but  not  furmish  you  with  the  art  of 
always  doing  so. 

'  But  while  on  Rhetoric  there  has  been 
much  written,  and  from  an  early  period, 
on  Syllogism — on  the  art  of  Reasoning,* 
there  is  absolutely  nothing  extant  previous 
to  our  own  researches ;  and  these  have  cost 
us  not  a  little  time  and  trouble.  If,  there- 
fore, it  may  appear  to  you,  upon  examina- 
tion, that  this  system,  in  which,  from  the 
foundation,  everything  had  to  be  supplied, 
may  yet  worthily  stand  a  comparison  ¥rith 
those  others  which  have  been  built  up  by 
the  labours  of  successive  generations;  it 
remains  for  you  to  accord  your  indulgence 
to  what  in  it  may  be  found  wanting,  and 
your  very  grateful  acknowledgment  for 
the  discoveries  which  it  contains.' 

Kant.  —  Kritik  der  reinen   Vemunft, 
Vorrede  zur  zweyten  Auflnge,  p.  viii. 
'  That  Logic  has,  from  the  earliest  times, 

Eroceeded  in  this  secure  course — that  it 
as  never  been  compelled  to  fall  back  in 
search  of  another  path, — is  manifest  from 
this :  since  left  by  Aristotle  it  has  not 
needed  to  retrace  a  single  step,  unless  we 
choose  to  reckon  as  improvements — what, 
however,  pertain  more  to  the  elegance 
of  the  science  than  to  its  certainty — the 
omission  of  some  unessential  subtleties, 
and  a  more  perspicuous  exposition  of  the 
doctrines.  But,  moreover,  it  is  remarkable 
in  regard  to  Logic,  that,  to  the  present 
hour,  it  has  been  unable  to  advance  a 
single  step,  and  thus  presents  itself,  to  all 
appearance,  as  concluded  and  complete.' 


[The  following  translations  of  other  tes- 
timonies to  the  same  effect  have  been 
found  among  the  Author's  papers.— Ed.] 

1. — DeobraniX). — Des  Signes,  &c.,  t.  iv. 
p.  28.  *  The  philosopher  who  reflects  at- 
tentively on  the  rules  of  the  ancient 
Logic,  is  astonished  to  see  how  bcr  its 
authors  have  carried  the  analysis  of  rea- 
soning. With  the  most  severe  impar- 
tiality,  he  cannot  but  confess,  that  each 


*  Bee  above,  p.  708  b,  note  f. 
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NOTE    W. 


THE  SCIEKCES  OF  OBSEBVATION  TO  BE  STUDIED 
BEFOBE  THOSE  OF  BEFLECTIOK. 


[Reference— From  p.  711  a  b.    Compare  p.  420  a.] 


[The  following  references  haye  been 
found  among  the  Author's  papers.  Other 
testimonies  would  probably  have  been 
added,  had  the  Note  been  completed. — 
Ed.] 

1. — Plato,  in  Sauteri  Institutiones  Lo- 
gicse,  §  8.  ['  Quam  maxime^  inquit  Plato 
de  Repub.  vii.,*  praxipiendum  est,  ut,  qui 
pfilcherrimam  hanc  Jiabitant  dvitatemf  nul- 
la modo  geomttriam  tpemant.  Scimiis 
enim,  ad  disciplintu  omnesfaeiliua  ptrdu- 
cendas  interesie  omnino,  attigtritne  geo- 
metriam  aliquis,  an  non,* — Ejusdem  Pla- 
tonis  ap.  Theon.  Smym.  Cap.  L  hsec  est 
sententia:  AdoUscentibus  eorumque  cttati 
conveniunt  disciplines  tnathematiccRf  qum 
animam  prceparant  et  defoBcant,  ut  ipsa  ad 
philosophiam  capessendam  ideonea  redda- 
tur.  De  arctissimo  matheseos  cum  phi- 
losophia  nexu  adeo  persuasum  erat  Pla- 
toni,  ut  neminem  geometric  ignarum  in 
Bcholas  suas  recipiendum  putavit.  Acade- 
miae,  ab  ipso  instituUe,  foribus  inscriptum 
legebntur:  Ntmo  geometric^  expers  acee- 
rfiVo.'t] 

2.— Aristotle.— a.--Eth.  Nic,  L.  i  c. 
[3]  : — [Alb  T^j  iroXiTiif^s  oitK  %<mv  ohcuos 
hMpoar^s  6  y4o$*  iirtipos  yi^f  r&v  Kwrh  rhv 
filoy  xpd^€wy  ol  \Ayoi  8i  ^jc  ro^up  ica2 
ircpl  rolnuvJ] 

b. — Ibid.,  L.  vi.  c.  8  : — [Xitiiuov  V  i<rr\ 
rod  ftprifidyov  itol  it6ri  ytufirrpiKol  fi^p 
v4oi    Kol  fjuxBrifutriKol  ylroyrcu  Koi.   co^l 


•  P.  627,  St«ph.—ED. 

t  See  IHsetmions,  p.  27&~£d. 


rit  Tomvra*  ^p6ytfios  V  o6  Sojcc?  yhftoBau 
Atrtov  8*,  5x1  rwv  Koff  iKturrd  ivriv  ii  ^p6» 
yri^rts,  &  ylvereu  yv^piyLa  i^  ifiitfipias,  yiot 
8'  Hfiwupos  o^K  f<m*  wX^Oos  yhp  XP^ 
yov  wotu  r^y  ifntfiptatr  hrtl  irai  rovr*  &y 
rts  (rir^i^aiTO,  8i^  rl  futByinariKhs  ii^y  iroTt 
yiyoir*  &y,  troths  tk  ^  ^wrikhs  o(f.] 

8. — Milton.  —  [Of  Education],  Prose 
Works  (ed.  1835),  p.  99.—'  And  for  the 
usual  method  of  teaching  arts,  I  deem  it 
to  be  an  old  errour  of  imiyeFsities,  not  yet 
well  recovered  from  the  scholastic  gross* 
ness  of  barbarous  ages,  that  instead  of 
beginning  with  arts  most  easy,  (and  these 
be  such  as  are  most  obvious  to  the  sense,) 
they  present  their  young  immatriculated 
novices  at  first  coming  with  the  most  in- 
tellective abstractions  of  Log^c  and  Meta- 
physics; so  that  they  having  but  newly 
left  those  grammatic  flats  and  shallows 
where  they  stuck  unreasonably  to  learn 
a  few  words  with  lamentable  construc- 
tion, and  now  on  the  sudden  transported 
under  another  climate,  to  be  tossed  and 
turmoiled  with  their  unballasted  wits  in 
fathomless  and  unquiet  deeps  of  contro- 
versy, do  for  the  most  part  g^ow  into 
hatred  and  contempt  of  learning,  mocked 
and  deluded  all  this  while  with  mgged 
notions  and  babblements,  while  they  ex- 
pected worthy  and  delightful  knowledge, 

&C.'] 

4.— -LEiBinTZ.— [Schreiben  an  Wagner], 
Opera  Philosophica  (ed.  Erdmann),  pp. 
423  b,  426  a.— [*  Ich  bin  selbst  der  Mei- 
nung,  man  thaete  wohl,  dass  man  die  Ma- 
thematik,  Historie,  und  anderes  vor  der 
ausfuehrlichen  Logik  lemte ;  denn  wie 
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will  der  die  Gedanken  wohl  ordnen,  der 
noch  wenig  bedacht 

'  Schliesalich  bin  ieh  mit  meinem  ge* 
^rien  Henm  einig,  dass  man  ohne  allzu- 
Tiel  Wesen  Ton  der  Logik  und  der  glei- 
chen  zu  machen,  die  Jugend  sofort  auf 
die  thaetlichen  Wiasenscbaften  fuehren 
Bolle,  &c.'] 

5.—  Vico. — Opere  Complete,  I.  p.  xxx. 
—  *  Hence  we  may  readily  understand 
with  how  much  injury  to  the  cultiTation 
of  youth  two  pernicious  practices,  in  the 
method  of  study,  must  be  attended,  which 
some  now  adopt. — The  first  is,  that  to 
boys,  who  have  scarcely  left  the  school  of 
Grammar,  is  presented  the  philosophy  of 
Logic,  which,  as  described  by  Amauld, 
is  the  depository  of  the  most  rigorous 
judgments,  exercised  upon  materials  ac- 
cumulated by  the  higher  sciences,  and 
altogether  removed  from  the  common  ap- 
prehension of  mankind.  The  effect  of 
this  is  to  stunt  and  dislocate  those  facul- 
ties in  the  youthful  mind  which  ought  to 
be  regulated  and  developed  each  by  its 
appropriate  discipline;  as  the  memory  by 
the  study  of  languages ;  the  imagination 
by  the  perusal  of  poets,  historians,  and 
orators;  the  ingenuity  by  linear  Geome- 


try, which  in  a  certain  seue  lift  painting; 
that  invigoratee  the  memory  by  the  great 
nomber  of  its  elements — refines  the  iuuigi- 
nation  by  its  delicate  figures,  like  so  many 
designs,  defined  by  the  subtlest  lines — 
exercises  the  ingenuity  in  the  necessity  of 
running  rapidly  through  all,  and  among 
all,  of  selecting  what  is  needed  to  demon- 
strate the  magnitude  required:  and  all 
this  to  produce  a  harvest,  when  the  time 
of  mature  judgment  arrives,  of  a  wisdom 
eloquent,  vivid,  and  acute.  But  by  such 
logics  young  men  are  prematurely  hurried 
on  to  critical  philosophy,  in  other  words, 
made  to  judge  before  they  are  made  to 
apprehend;  thus  reversing  the  natural  de- 
velopment of  thought  which  first  appre- 
hends, then  judges,  and  lastly,  reasons. 
By  such  a  method  youth  becomes  arid  and 
blighted  in  its  evolution ;  and  taught  with- 
out preliminary  knowledge  to  decide  on 
everything.    .... 

'  The  other  practice  is,  that  of  giving 
to  young  men  the  elements  of  the  scieuto 
of  magnitude  on  the  Algebraic  method.^* 


*  Foracontinoation  of  this  extract,  see  Diseu*' 
sUnUi  p.  318.— Eo. 


NOTE    X. 

ON  THE  DUTERENOE 

BETW^EEN 

CONCEPTIONS   (BEGBIFFE)   AND  INTUITIONS   (ANSCHAUUNGENJ. 


[References  omitted,  and  to  be  supplied  from  L  P.  291  a,  360  a,  365  b,  407  b,  412  b.j 


[The  title  of  this  Note  is  given  in  the 
Author^s  MS.,  with  a  reference  to  Bol- 
zano, Wissenschaftslehre,  i  p.  844.  A 
translation  of  this  passage  is  appended. 
—Ed.] 


Bolzano,  Wissenschaftslehre,  Sulzbach, 
1837,  §  77,  vol.  i  p.  343-4. 

["Kant  is  acknowledged  to  have  the 
merit  of  having  brought  the  diBtinction 


NOTE  X.] 


CONCEPTIONS  AND  INTUITIONS. 
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I  IntoitioDS  and  ConceptionB  into 
general  reoognitioii.  Otheiv  indeed,  long 
before  him,  had  observed  that  eome  of 
our  representations  have  only  an  indivi- 
dual object,  others  a  plurality  of  objects. 
Thus  Aristotle  remarks,  (Analyt  Post  i. 
31):  —  AtaSdyftrOcu  iikv' ybip  aydyieri  KoXt 
CKcurroy*  ^  8i  HrurHifirj  r^  rd  Ka06\ov 
yvo9pi(tty  itrrlv  .  .  .  .  rb  6pav  fihv 
X»f>}s  i<p>*  iKdumiSf  yori<rcu  9h  &fia  ori  M 
watruv  oSrms,  And  in  Wolfs  Logic,  (§  48,) 
it  is  said : — '  Quidquid  sensu  percipimus, 
sive  extemo,  sive  intemo,  aut  imagina- 
mur ;  id  singulare  quid  est,  soletque  Jn- 
divtduum  appellari ; '  and  in  [Psychologia 
Empirica]  §  49 :  '  Reprsesentatio  rerum  in 
universali,  seu  generum  et  specierum, 
Notio  a  nobis  appellabitur/  But  the 
clearest  distinction  is  expressed  in  the 
words  of  Baumgarten  (Across.  Log.  § 
51)  : — 'Objectum  conceptus  vel  est  ens 
singulare  seu  individuum,  vel  universale, 
h.  e.  pluribus  commune.  Conceptus  singu- 
laris  seu  individui  tc^,  (as  we  now  say, 
intuition),  conceptus  communis,  seu  ejus- 
dem  in  pluribus,  est  notio  {conception).* — 
Such  remarks  and  divisions  might,  indeed, 
have  led  to  the  proper  distinction,  which 
obtains  between  Intuitions  and  Concep- 
tions, as  explained  above ;  but  as  we  do  not 
find  them  further  followed  up,  we  cannot 
say  that  any  one  before  Kant  had  a  clear 
apprehension  of  this  distinction ;  still  less, 
that  any  made  use  of  it.  With  regard  to 
the  above  definitions ;  in  the  first  place, 
the  expression  individuum  is  liable  to 
be  misunderstood ;  for,  unless  it  be  more 
exactly  defined,  it  might  be  interpreted 
to  mean  that  tbe  object  of  an  intuition 
must  be  simple,  which  is  by  no  means  the 
case.  In  the  second  place,  without  the 
addition  that  the  Intuition  must  be  a 
simple  representation,  the  definition  is 
too  vdde,  inasmuch  as  there  are  some 
complex  representations  which  in  like 
manner  represent  only  a  single,  (nay,  only 
a  simple)  real  object,  and  yet  are  not  In- 
tuitions. 


^  "  Kant's  own  statement  of  the  distinc- 
tion is  given  in  two  forms.  1.  In  his 
Logik,  §  1,  he  says, — '  All  RepresentationB 
relative  to  an  object  are  either  Intuitions 
or  Conceptions.  The  Intuition  is  an 
individual  representation  (reprsesentatio 
singularis) ;  tue  Conception  is  an  uni- 
venal  or  reflected  representation  (repnn- 
sentatio  per  notas  communes,  reprse- 
sentatio discursiva).  The  Conception  is 
opposed  to  the  Intuition,  for  it  is  an 
universal  representation,  or  a  representa- 
tion of  that  which  is  common  to  a  plurali- 
ty of  objects  ;  therefore  a  representation 
in  so  far  as  it  can  be  contained  in  several 
things.'  2.  In  his  Kritik  der  reinen  Ver- 
nunft,  §  11  [p.  377,  ed.  1799],  we  find  In- 
tuition defined  as  a  representation  '  which 
is  related  immediately  to  an  object;' 
whereas  Conceptions  are  related  to  ob- 
jects only  'meoiately' — that  is  to  say,  by 
means  of  the  Intuitions." 

Both  Kant's  definitions  are  criticised  at 
considerable  length  by  Bolzano  in  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  above  passage.  The  criti- 
cisms have  not  been  transcribed,  as  the 
purpose  of  the  reference  in  Sir  W.  Hamil- 
ton s  MS.  seems  to  have  been  historical 
rather  than  critical. 

To  the  above  anticipations  of  Kant*s 
doctrine  may  be  added  that  furnished  by 
the  scholastic  distinction  between  itUui' 
tive  and  ctbstractive  cognition,  some  ac- 
count of  which  has  been  given  by  Sir  W. 
Hamilton,  above,  p.  812,  and  also  in  Dis- 
cusiions,  p.  54,  and  in  Lectures  on  Meta- 
pkytiet,  voL  ii.  p.  71.  The  definition  of  Du- 
randus  (In  Prol.  Sent.  Qu.  iii.  §  7)  nearly 
resembles  one  of  those  above  quoted  from 
Kant.  "  Vocant  cognitionem  intuitivam, 
illam  qu89  immediate  tendit  ad  rem  sibi 
prsesentem  objective,  secundum  ejus  actu- 
alem  existentiam :  sicut  cum  video  colorem 
existentem  in  parieto,  vel  rosam  quam  in 
manu  teneo.  Abstractivam  autem  vocant, 
omnem  cognitionem  qua  habetur  do  ro 
non  sic  realiter  prsesente  in  ratione  object! 
immediate  cognitL"--ED.] 
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NOTE    Y. 


ON  EGOISM. 


[Reference  omitted,  and  to  be  supplied  from  I.  P.  293  b;  compare  also  269  a.] 


[From  a  reference  in  the  Autbor^s  MS. 
it  is  probaUe  that  he  intended  in  this 
Note  to  giye  some  account  of  the  oration 
of  "PfBSt,  a  copy  of  which  he  had  procured 
after  the  printing  of  the  foot-note  to  p. 
298.  Pfaff's  work  is  a  small  pamphlet  of 
27  pages,  entitled  ''Christoph.  Mattha^i 
Pfaffii,  Theologi  Primarii  et  Cancellarii 
Tubingensis  Oratio  de  Egoismo,  noya 
Philosophica  Hseresi,  TubingsB  d.  IV. 
Nov.  MDCCXXII.  in  Aulft  Nov*  public^ 
reoitata,  Tubingse,  a.  1722."  In  the  begin- 
ning the  author  speaks  of  Egoism  as  a 
new  philosophical  heresy,  lately  sprung  up 
in  France,  England,  and  Ireland ;  and  re- 
finrs  to  Wolf's  '*  Vemuenftige  OedandLcn 
von  Gott,  der  Welt,  und  der  Seele  des 
Menschen,"  (c.  1,  §  2;  c.  6,  §  944,)  as 
containing  mention  of  a  sect  of  Egoists 
lately  arisen  in  Paris,  and  a  refutation  of 
their  opinions.  The  greater  part  of  the 
pamphlet,  however,  is  occupied  with  a 
criticism,  or  rather  a  denunciation,  of  Ma- 
terialism and  Idealism ;  and  the  only  fur- 


ther historical  evidence  advanced  to  shew 
the  existence  of  persons  professing  Egoism 
is  the  following  quotation  from  the  Me- 
moires  de  Trevoux,  1713,  p.  922,— "Un 
de  nous  connolt  dans  Paris  un  Malebran- 
chiste,  qui  va  plus  loin  que  M.  Berkeley ; 
il  lui  a  soutenu  fort  serieusement,  dana 
une  longue  dispute,  qu*il  est  tr^  pro- 
bable qu'il  soit  le  seul  dtre  cr^  qui  existe, 
et  que  non  seulement  il  n'y  ait  point  de 
corpe,  mais  qu'il  n'y  ait  point  d'autre 
esprit  ct44  que  lui.'* 

Sir  W.  Hamilton's  MS.  contains  also  a  re- 
ference to  Fuelleborn's  "Beytraege  zur  Ge- 
schichte  der  Philosophic,"  Part  V.  p.  143, 
where  there  is  a  short  notice  of  a  certain 
Brunet,  the  author  of  some  philosophical 
writings,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  one  of  which  was  entitled  "  Pro- 
jet  d'une  nouvelle  Metaphysique."  His 
philosophy  is  characterised  by  Fuellebom 
as  "  der  unverholenste  und  entschlossenste 
Egoismus  der  sich  nur  denken  laesst" — 
Ed.] 


END  OF  SUPPLEMKNTARY  DISSERTATIONS. 
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ADDENDA. 


P.  12  b,  L  29,  add  (*),  and  subjoin  the 
following  footnote : — 

*  The  Rhetorician  Aquila  Romanus.  See 
Stewart's  Essays,  Prelim.  Diss.  ch.  ii.,  Col- 
lected Works,  vol  V.  p.  46.— H. 

P.  123  b,  L  7,  n.,  insert:— 

See,  howerer,  below,  p.  842  b. 

P.  682  b,l.  4,n.,add:— 

See  Scaliger,  "De  Subtilitate,''  Exerc. 
295.  [Aristoteles,  iams  &y,  toutWj  Sojccr, 
fTKvwuv  8ci,  iis  r&w%  &s  M  rh  irAcicrroy, 
&s  K6y^^  &s  clirc7y,  ^vcrcu,  et  ejusmodi] 

P.  768a,ult  n.:— 

St  Augustin's  expression  "  miris  modis 
secretam  et  publicum  lumen"  (De  Lib.  Arb. 
L.  ii  c.  12),  is  well  iUustrateid  by  Father 
Andr^  in  the  fifth  discourse  of  his  '  Tndt^ 
de  r  Homme,'  (Euvrea,  Paris,  1766,  torn.  L 
p.  189. 

P.  766  b,  L  41,  add  :— 

Under  this  head  the  term  Axiom  has 
been  arbitrarily  restricted  by  individoal 
philosophers  to  some  partial  signification. 
Thus  Kant  employs  it,  to  denote  exdu- 
siTely  what  he  calls  ctmstruetvve  (or  mathe- 
matical) prvnciples,  those,  to  wit»  which 
rest  on  tennbU  intuUtoM  (Ansohauungen) 
a  priori,  that  is,  the  necessary  imagina- 
tions of  Space  and  Time,  in  contrast  to 
what  he  calls  diseunive  (or  philosophical) 
principles,  that  is,  such  as  are  founded  on 
notions  or  concepts  (Begriffe)  of  the  un- 
derstanding. From  the  Axioms  or  proper 
mathematical  principles  he,  howeyer,  ex- 
cludes all  those  which  are  merely  logical, 
analytic,  or  explicative,  that  is,  merely 
special  applications  of  the  principle  of 
contradiction;  such  are  the  first  seven  Com- 
mon Notions  or  Axioms  of  Euclid,  and  the 
ninth.  (Critik  der  reinen  Vemunf t,  p.  1 43, 
ed.  Rosenkranz.)  This  is  more  explicitly 
done  by  his  friend  Johann  Schulta.  On 
the  other  h  .J,  Mr  Stewart  (who  was  un- 
aware of  the  Kantian  speculations  on  this 
subject)  would  bestow  the  term  Axiom  on 
those  veiy  judgments  to  whidi  Kant  r»« 


fuses  it,  and  would  reftise  to  them  the 
term  principle.  In  either  case,  the  limi- 
tation is  arbitrary,  and  contrary  to  uni- 
versal usage.  [See  Stewart's  Elements, 
Part  ii.  ch.  i.,  Collected  Works,  vol.  liL 
pp.  81,  82.] 

P.  772  b,  L  57  :— 

Metaph.  L.  iv.  (r.)  c.  4, — ouoted  bv 
Stewart,  Elem.  vol  ii.,  ColL  Works,  vol 
iii  p.  46,  footnote.  '  But  there  are  some 
who,  through  ignorance,  make  an  attempt 
to  prove  even  this  principle — [That  it  la 
impossible  for  the  same  wing  to  be  and 
not  to  be.]  For  it  is  a  mark  ot  ignorance, 
not  to  be  able  to  distinguish  those  things 
which  ought  to  be  demonstrated,  from 
things  of  which  no  demonstration  should 
be  attempted.  In  truth,  it  is  altogether 
impossible  that  everything  should  be  sus- 
ceptible of  demonstration ;  otherwise  the 
process  would  extend  to  infinitv,  an^  after 
all  our  labour,  nothing  would  be  gained.' 

P.  778  a,  at  beginning  of  L  46  insert 
'' Cudworth,"  *  and  subjoin  the  following 
fbotnote : — 

*  For  Cudworth  see  Stewart,  Elements, 
YoL  iL,  ColL  Works,  voL  iii  p.  18,  foot- 
note. 

P.  776  b,  L  56,  add:— 

See  No.  15,  c 

P.  778  b,  L  18,  add  :— 

See  Letter  (June  29, 1580)  to  Melanch- 
thon,  Luther's  Briefe,  ed.  De  Wette,  iv. 
58,  Berlin,  1827,  [*  Finis  et  eventus  causn 
te  disoruciat,  quia  non  potes  eum  depre- 
hendere.  At  si  eum  comprehendere  poeseB, 
nollem  e^  isttus  causes  me  esse  participem, 
multo  mmus  autoreuL  Deus  posuit  eam 
in  locum  quendam  communem,  quem  in 
rhetorica  tua  non  habee,  nee  in  philoeophia 
tua ;  is  vocatur  fides,  in  quo  loco  omnia 
posita  sunt  od  fi\9w6fiwa  km  /a^  ^aiw6finm, 
qu8B  si  quis  conetnr  reddere  vislbilia,  ap- 
parentia  et  cominehenaibiliB,  siouti  &da 
tii,is  referaft  cans  et  laduymaa  pro  mer- 
oedelaboris.'] 
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P.  778  b,  after  No.  26:— 

25*.  Calvin.  —  Institutio  Christians 
Religionia,  L.  ii.  c.  2,  §  12.— 'Perpetufie 
ooecitatia  ita  eum  damnare,  ut  nihil  intel- 
ligentise  ullo  in  genere  rerum  reliquum 
fi&cias,  non  modo  verbo  Dei,  sed  aensus  etiam 
eommunu  experimento  repugnat* 

P.  779  a,  after  No.  29  :— 

29*.— OcHiNUS.— [Labyrinthi,  hoc  est, 
De  libero  aut  servo  Arbitrio,  de  divina 
PrsBnotione,  Destinatione,  et  Libertate 
Disputatio,  c.  L  p.  2. — *  Dices  nos  esse 
liberos,  neque  necessario  ea  facere  qua) 
fiunmus,  idque  adeo  esse  perspicuumatque 
manifestum,  ut  nihil  clarius  demonstrari 
queat  Quinimo  primum  esse  moralis 
philosophise  principium :  adeo  rem  esse 
manifestam,  eumque  plane  stupidum  et 
omnia  judicii  expertem  esse,  qui  negat 
liberum  arbitrium  hominis,  cum  res  sit 
etiam  communi  aentui  nota.  Itaque 
tales  homines  non  esse  dignos  cum  quibus 
disputetur,  quippe  qui  se  rationis  expertes 
esse  ostendant ;  sed  esse  bestiarum  more 
tractandos,  utpote  qui  sint  bestice,  et  fus- 
tibus  usque  adeo  contundendos,  ut  confi- 
teantur  eoe  a  quibus  vapulent,  hbertatem 
habere  deainendi  verberare.'] 

P.  780  b,  after  No.  82  :— 

82*.- Hooker.— Eccl.  PoL  i.  8.  6.— 
'The  main  principles  of  Reason  are  in 
themselves  apparent'.  For  to  make  no- 
thing evident  of 'itself  unto  man's  under- 
standing were  to  take  away  all  possibility 
of  knowing  anything.  And  herein  that 
of  Theophrastus  is  true,  **  They  Uiat  seek 
A  reason  of  all  things  do  utterly  overthrow 
Reason."' 

P.  782  b. 

[In  reference  to  Descartes],  see  *  British 
Quarterly  Review,'  vol,  v.  p.  301 ;  also, 
*  Edinburgh  Review,'  vol  xcv.  pp.  33, 34, 
[reprinted  in  Henry  liogers's  'E^ys/  vol. 
lii.  pp.  49,  50.] 

P.  783  b,  after  No.  45  ;— 

45*.— Joseph  GLANViLL.--Pliilosophia 
Pia,  1C71,  p.  160  sq.— *By  the  PHnci- 
pies  of  Reason  we  are  not  to  imderstand 
the  grounds  of  any  man's  Philosophy,  nor 
the  critical  rules  of  Syllogism ;  but  those 
imhred  fundamentcU  notices,  that  God  hath 
implanted  in  our  souls ;  such  as  arise  not 
from  external  objects,  nor  particular 
humours  or  imaginations,  but  are  imme- 
diately lodged  in  our  minds,  independent 
upon  other  principles  or  deductions,  com- 
manding a  sudden  assent,  and  acknow- 
ledged by  all  sober  mankind  Of  this  sort 
are  these  :  That  Ood  is  a  being  of  all  j^er- 
ftction;  That  nothing  hath  no  attributes  ; 
That  a  thing  cannot  be  and  not  be;  That 


the  whole  is  greater  than  any  of  its  parts,- 
and  such  like  others,  which  are  onto  us 
what  instincts  are  to  other  creatures. 
These  I  call  the  Principles  of  JieasonJ 

P.  783  b,  after  No.  46  :— 

46*.— Sib  Matthew  Hals. — Primitive 
Origination  of  Mankind,  1677,  p.  60. — 
'  I  come  now  to  consider  of  those  rational 
instincts,  as  I  call  them,  the  connate  prin- 
ciples engraven  in  the  human  soul,  which, 
though  they  are  truths  acquirable  and 
deducible  by  rational  consequence  and 
alimentation,  yet  they  seem  to  be  in- 
scribed in  the  very  crasis  and  texture  of 
the  soul,  antecedent  to  any  acquisition  by 
industry  or  the  exercise  of  the  discuniTe 
faculty  in  man ;  and  therefore  they  may 
be  well  called  anticipations,  prenotions,  or 
sentiments  characterized  and  engraven  in 
the  soul,  born  with  it,  and  growing  up  with 
it,  till  they  receive  a  check  by  ill  customs 
or  educations,  or  an  improvement  and 
advancement  by  the  due  exercise  of  the 
faculties.* 

P.  784  b,  at  end  of  No.  50  :— 

See  Cousin,  Des  Pens^  de  Pascal, 
(Paris  1843,)  Avant-propos,  p.  xxz.  note. 

P.  786  b,  1.  19,  add  :— 

See  Cousin,  Des  Pens^  de  Pascal, 
Avant-propos,  p.  xxvL  note. 

P.  789  b,  add  at  the  end  of  the  second 
paragraph : — 

In  Dr  Franklin's  Autobiography  (a. 
1725)  the  author  of  this  book,  Lyons,  is 
said  to  have  been  a  surgeon ;  he  was  a 
friend  of  Mandeville,  Pemberton,  and 
even  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  See  p.  40, 
Bohn's  edition. 

P.  790  b,  after  No.  70  :— 

70*.— Baxter.— Enquiry  into  the  Na- 
ture of  the  Human  Soul,  &a,  2d  ed., 
1737,  vol.  i.  sect  l  p.  7  ;  et  alibi  "  Com- 
mon -Senac,"  word  and  thing. 

P.  807b,  1.  47,  n.,  to  "Locke"  add  (•) 
and  subjoin  the  following  Note:— 

•  Locke,  in  fact,  in  The  Epistle  to  the 
Reader,  uses  the  word  objectively  in  a 
sense  exactly  counter  to  the  modem 
meaning,  and  as  equivalent  to  subjectively. 

P.  831  a,  L  29,  to  "it"  add  (t)  and  sub- 
join the  following  Note  : — 

t  But  Rovere,  I  find,  only  follows  Gal- 
luppi. 

P.  861  b,  1.  50,  n.,  add  after  reference  to 
St  Gregory  of  A'<//«.ta  ; — 

67  A  ugustitif  [De  Trinitate,  vi.  6.  *  Ideo 
simplicior  est  cori>ore,  quia  non  mole  dif- 
funditur  per  spatium  loci,  sed  in  unoquo- 
quecorpore,  et  in  toto  tota  est,  et  in  qua- 
Ubet  ejus  parte  tota  est'] 
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P.  894b,l.  24n.add:— 

But  see  Stewart's  quotation  from  Bruc- 
ker  in  the  additions  to  Note  S.  of  the 
first  volume  of  his  Elements  (Collected 
Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  499.)  [*  Intelligitur  per 
a4iSociationem  idearum  nou  quae  vis  naturalis 
et  necessaria  earundem  conjunctio,sedqu» 
fortuita  est,  aut  per  consuetudinem  vel 
affectum  producitur,  qua  idese,  qus9  nullum 
naturalem  inter  se  habent  uexum,  ita  co- 
pulantur,  ut  recurrente  una,  tota  eanim 
caterva  se  conspiciendam  intellectui  prse- 
beat.*] 

P.  896  a,  at  beginning  of  note  *,  insert 
the  following : — 

See  Qarnier,  Trait6  des  Faculty  de 
r  Ame,  t  ii  pp.  256,  264,  272. 

P.  898  b,  1.  6,  add  :— 
But  see  Hobbes  and  others  as  quoted 
by  Stewart,  Elements,  voL  i.,  Note  S. 

P.  898  b,  L  35,  add  :— 

Digby  and  White  and  Hobbes  are  all 
three,  in  fact,  honourably  mentioned  by 
Berigard  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Cir- 
cuius  Pisanus  (1661),  pp.  257,  617 ;  and 
are  evidently  those,  or  among  those,  "  viri 
nobiles  Angli,  eruditso  pbilosophisB  per- 
cupidi,'*  at  whose  instances,  copies  of  the 
first  edition  being  exhausted,  the  second 
was  published  as  is  noticed  in  the  Dedica- 
tion. Hobbes  is  evidently  an  indebted 
student  of  Berigard  ;  has  borrowed  from 
him,  and  without  acknowledgment. 

P.  898  b,  L  15,  n.,  add  the  foUowmg 
paragraph : — 

The  law  of  Redintegration  is  clearly 
expressed  by  Telesius,  De  Kerum  Natura, 
L.  viiL  c.  2.  The  full  work  appeared 
in  1586;  the  two  first  books  in  1565. 
'At  et  passionum  quas  patitur,  motuumque 
quibus  movetur,  nequaquam  simul  ac  pati 
moverique  ceasat  statim  eorum  oblivisci- 
tur,  nihilque  eos  recolere  spiritus  potest, 
sed  in  summe  ipso  sentiente  sommeque 
mobili  (ubi  prsesertim  valide  a  quibusdam 
commotus  est,  et  saepe,  et  diu)  motuum 
passionumque  quibus  commotus,  et  quas 
passus  est,  habitus  quidam,  et  qusedam 
coguitio,  quae  memoria  dicitur,  et  ipsi 
pene  remanent  motus,  quibus  ubi  vult 
moveri  potest,  et  movetur  omnino.  Quae- 
cunque  igitur  sensu  percipimus,  imaginari 
ea  licet  omnia,  et  navigationis  memoree, 


nausea  afficimur,  et  horribile  quid  imagi- 
nantes,  nihil  interdum  minus  quam  id 
conspicientes  tremore  corripimur.  Qualis 
nimirum  saltandi  canendique  et  citboram 
pulsandi,  artesque  omnino  quasvis  addis- 
centibus  nobis  motuum,  quibus  in  illis 
znovemur,  cognitio  remanet,  talis  eorum 
itidem,  quibus  a  sensibilibus  agitamur. 
Neque  enim  vel  substantia  alia  in  illis,  in 
his  vero  alia,  vel  alia  movetur  ratione,  sed 
idem  ubique  spiritus,  eodemque  commove- 
tur  modo.  Quin  et  (quod  reminisci  dici- 
tur) rerum  itidem,  quarum  cujuspiam 
modo  partis,  et  perexigua  interdum  cog- 
nitio servata  est,  eas  etiam  imaginari,  et 
veluti  ante  oculos  ponere  potest  spiritus, 
quarum  memoria  nulla  superesse  videtur. 
Motum  enim,  cujus  cognitio  servata  est, 
Bsepius  diligenterque  recolens,  ad  reliquos, 
quibus  cum  illo  moveri  solebat,  veluti  ex- 
citur  et  quasi  manuducitur.  Id  vero  et  in 
extemlB,  quos  didicimus,  evenire  motibus 
passim  intueri  licet :  quorum  scilicet  por- 
tionis  quantulsevis  interdum  cognitione 
remanente,  ubi  ea  ssepe  intenteque  move- 
mur,  reliquarum  itidem  cognitio  emergit, 
quse  scilicet  non  penitus  evanuerat,  sed 
veluti  latebat' 

P.  898  b,  1.  60,  insert  the  following 
paragraph : — 

Descartes,  in  a  posthumous  work,  first 
published  in  1662,  {Tractatus  de  Homine, 
Art  73,)  has  also  enounced  the  law  of  Re- 
dintegration, as  observed  in  the  notes  to 
the  new  edition  of  Coleridge's  Biographia 
Literaria,  1847,  vol.  i.  p.  91.  But  that  pas- 
sage is  more  properly  to  be  considered  as 
only  recognising  the  influence  of  Custom ; 
and,  at  any  rate,  is  after  the  others. 

P.  899  a,  1.  3,  n.,  insert  :— 
See  Andr^,  Traits  de  I'Homme,  9^ni« 
Discours,  t.  i.  pp.  860-378,  ed.  1766. 

P.  900  a,  L  36,  n.. 

See  Gamier,  Traits  des  Faculty  de 
I'Ame,  ii  p.  273.  According  to  him, 
Hume*s  Causality  is  equivalent  to  Saccea- 
sion. 

P.  909  b,  I.  4  n.,  add  :— 

Reminiscence  and  Reasoning  have  this 
in  common,  that  they  educe  one  thing  or 
notion  out  of  another ;  simple  apprehen- 
sion and  simple  memory  (Recollection) 
agree  in  being  immediate  cognitions. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


The  peculiar  state  in  which  Sir  William  Hamilton's  edition  of  Beid 
was  originally  published,  and  in  which  it  has  continued  to  the  present 
time,  would  make  it  almost  indispensable  to  attempt  to  supply  a  few 
pages  in  conclusion  of  the  work ;  even  apart  from  all  consideration  of 
the  value  of  the  papers  now  submitted  to  the  publi& 

The  work,  as  originally  published,  ended,  as  is  well  known,  at  p. 
914,  in  the  middle  of  Note  D***  It  is  believed  that  the  remainder 
of  this  Note  was  prepared  for  publication  in  a  more  perfect  form  than 
that  in  which  it  now  appears ;  but  the  paper  containing  this  revision 
cannot  be  recovered,  and  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  compile  a 
conclusion  to  the  Note  from  the  fragments  of  an  earlier  and  very  rough 
copy.  The  remaining  Notes  appear  in  very  different  states  of  com- 
pleteness. One  or  two  of  them  seem  to  have  been  finished,  or  nearly 
so,  in  a  form  ready  for  publication.  Others  have  been  put  together, 
either  from  fragments  apparently  intended  for  this  purpose,  or  from 
earlier  papers,  written  on  the  same  subject,  but  not  revised  with  a 
view  to  the  present  work ;  to  which  additions  have  been  sometimes 
made  from  the  Author's  published  writings.  Others,  again,  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  written  at  all ;  and  the  only  materials  available 
in  connection  with  them  consist  of  references  to,  or  extracts  from, 
other  writers.  A  complete  list  of  the  titles  of  the  intended  Notes 
has  been  found  among  the  Author's  papers,  and  the  reader  is  thus 
furnished  with  an  outline  of  the  entire  work  as  designed. 

In  putting  together  the  papers  intrusted  to  him,  the  aim  of  the 
Editor  has  been  to  publish  as  much  as  possible  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton's,  and  as  little  as  possible  of  his  own.  It  would  no  doubt 
have  been  practicable,  by  making  further  use  of  the  Author's  abundant 
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nuifcerials,  not  indeed  to  complete  tiie  work  as  he  deseed  it,  bat  to 
prodaee  a  more  finished  result  than  he  has  actoaUy  accomplished. 
Bat  the  reason  which  partly  influenced  the  editors  of  Pascal  (whose 
practice,  howeyer,  was  by  no  means  fiuthfol  to  their  ivofession),  is 
dedsiye  in  determining  the  role  to  be  adopted  in  all  similar  cases — 
**  Ce  n'etkt  pas  6t6  donner  son  oavrage,  mais  on  onyrage  toat  diffi&- 
r«it"  A  fragment,  however  imperfect,  from  the  pen  of  a  Pascal  or 
a  Hamilton,  has  a  yalne  which  would  not  belong  to  a  more  finished 
production  of  doubtful  authorship. 

The  few  additions  which  the  Editor  has  found  it  necessaiy  to  make 
are  carefully  distinguished  from  the  original  matter  of  the  Author^s 
own  papers.  Those  whidi  have  been  incorporated  with  the  contents 
of  the  papers,  whether  to  complete  the  sense  or  to  supply  references 
or  quotations,  are  included  within  square  bracketa  Entire  sentences 
added  by  the  Editor  are  distinguished  by  the  signature  "  Ed."* 

In  those  Notes  whidi  are  compiled  from  separate  fragments,  the 
Editor  is  responsible  for  the  selection  and  arrangement  In  this,  as 
in  the  whole  of  his  task,  he  has  received  most  valuable  advice  and 
assistance  from  the  Author's  son,  Hubert  Hamilton,  Esq.,  who  has 
most  zealously  and  efficiently  taken  part  in  the  endeavour  to  complete 
this  monument  to  the  memory  of  his  Father. 

H.L.  M. 

Oxford,  Au{/u$t  23, 1862. 


*  In  reference  to  this  signature,  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  an  ambiguity  which 
was  not  discovered  till  it  was  too  late  to  correct  it.  In  the  portion  of  the  work  pub- 
lished by  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  ho  is  in  the  habit  of  distinguishing  Reid  as  "  the  Author,** 
and  himself  as  "the  Editor.'*  In  preparing  the  subsequent  papers  for  publication, 
the  usual  distinction  of  Author  and  Editor  was  adopted,  and  the  discrepancy  wan 
not  noticed  till  after  some  sheets  had  been  stereotyped.  In  this  latter  portion  of  the 
work,  including  the  Memoranda  for  a  Preface  and  the  Supplementary  Dissertations 
from  p.  915,  **  the  Author"  is  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  and  the  signature  ''Ed."  denotes  ths 
present  Editor. 
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WORKS     OF    DE    THOMAS    EEID. 


[ReferenooB  to  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  Foot-Notes  are  distiDguiBbed  by  the  initial  H.— Ed.] 


AsmLAtLV,  bis  Nomioalism,  406  ai  reoUy  a  Ooocep- 
tuallst,  406  H. 

Aberotthy,  (Rev.  John,)  quoUd,  377  a. 

Abrtraotion,  Essay  on,  88fMlS ;  see  OeDsral  Con- 
ceptlons,  General  Words,  UnlTersals,  Ac.; 
Abstraction  (proper)  distingaiBhed  from  Qene- 
nUsation,  894;  we  may  abstract  without  gene-, 
ralislng,  bat  we  cannot  generalise  without  ab- 
stracting, a&4  b ;  the  operation  d,  in  forming 
General  Ooneeptions,  8SM.  385i 

Absurditiefl,  of  mental  philosophers,  alluded  to, 
368  b,  358  a. 

Academics,  (the,)  held  the  senses  to  be  fisllaeloiis, 
334  a. 

Accideru,  ss  a  predicate.  686. 

Aooountablenees,  Moral,  argument  from,  in  ftivour 
of  Free-Wm,  620-62S. 

Action,  Active  poioer,  meaning  of  the  words,  614, 
616, 60S,  604. 

Action,  Principles  of:  Essay  on,  643-590 ;  on,  in 
general,  643-545;  defined,  everything  that  in- 
cites us  to  act«  643 ;  difficulty  of  a  knowledge  of, 
643,  544;  various  opinions  held  by  philosophers 
regarding,  644  :  divided  Into.  1.  Meohsnical,  646- 
661;  S.  Animal,  651-579;  3.  Rational,  679-609. 

Active  Power,  the  notion  of,  618-518;  tee  Power. 

Active  Powers,  Essays  on  the,  611-679 ;  the  distri- 
bution of  our  powers  into  Speculative  and  Active 
objectionable,  511  H. 

Activity,  Dr.  James  Gregory's  opinions  on,  criti- 
cised, 81, 88;  as  a  source  of  o^oyment,  498  b, 
494  a 

Addison,  quoted  to  the  effect  that  CJoIour  is  not  a 
quality  of  bodies,  but  only  an  idea  in  the  mind, 
139  a ;  his  division  of  the  obJecU  of  Taste.  493  a ; 
quoted  on  the  attractiveDess  of  Beauty,  490  a, 
600  b. 

Adelandus  the  Arabian,  referred  to,  863  H,  300  H. 

.Anesidemus,  referred  to,  803  H. 

Affections :  on,  in  general,  658-670 ;  have  persons 
for  their  object,  668;  how  distinguished  fh>m 
Passions,  658,  569;  the  Benevolent,  (to  wit,  of 
Kindred,  of  GraUtude,  of  Pity,  of  Esteem,  of 
Friendship,  of  Love,  of  Public  Spirit,)  consider- 
ed, 660-566 ;  the  Malevolent,  (to  wit.  of  Emu- 
lation, of  Resentment,)  considered,  666  670; 
Benevolent  Affections  accompanied  with  an 
agreeable  feeling,  659 ;  imply  a  desire  of  good 
and  happiness  to  their  object,  660, 660 ;  general 


reflections,  664-566;  Malerolsnt  AfflKsttoDS 
sources  of  pain,  570  b. 

Agent,  meaning  of,  in  connection  with  that  of 
Cause,  607 ;  every  operation  supposss  an  agent, 
832. 

Agents,  Moral,  Essa^  on  the  liberty  of,  699-63& 

Aguilonius,  hu  Optics  referred  to,  for  a  case  of 
double  vision,  169  b  and  H. 

Akenside,  his  division  of  the  objects  of  Taste.  493  a ; 
held  that  Beauty  dwells  originally  hi  the  Mind, 
503  a. 

AleUnadu,  Second,  not  Plato's,  683  H. 

Alcinotts,  quoted  in  rsgard  to  Memory,  363  b. 

Alcmnon,  his  tlieory  of  B[nowledge,  800  H. 

Alexander  Aphrodfsiensis,  quoted  in  regard  to 
Phancy  or  Imagination,  363 ;  statee  admirably 
the  purely  formal  diaract^  of  Logic,  006  H ; 
quoted  in  defence  of  Aristotle's  rulee  for  the  con- 
version of  propositions,  696  H ;  on  Formal  Ne- 
cessity in  syllogisms,  701  H;  rsferred  to,  900  H, 
378  H. 

Alison,  (Rev.  Archibald,)  Letter  from  Reid  to, 
80 ;  his  Bssape  on  the  Nature  and  PrineipUe  of 
TatU,  ib.  U. 

Alphonso  X.,  (King  of  Leon  and  Csstile.)  his  cele- 
brated saying,  460  H. 

Ambiguity  of  words,  frequently  arises  from  the 
same  name  b^ng  given  both  to  the  cause  and  to 
the  effect,  118  b ;  a  great  impediment  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  Imowledge,  819;  of  the  words 
catue,  effeett  aetion,  and  active  povaert  605-608. 

Ambition,  (see  Power.  Desire  of.)  one  of  the  most 
univerwl  passions  of  the  human  mind,  617,  618 ; 
distinguished  firom  Emulation,  566  b. 

Aroellus  the  Platonist,  his  snppossd  anticipation 
ofMalebranche,864b. 

Ammonius  Hermin.  reCerred  to,  848  H,  863  H, 
629  II.  689  H. 

Analogy,  opposed  to  Reflection,  as  a  meansof  study- 
ing the  mind,  801,  803;  the  old  phUosophy 
purely  analogical,  the  new  more  dwived  from 
reflection,  802  b ;  as  an  instrument  of  reasoning, 
236-838 1  iU  uses,  236  b.  837  a ;  a  fruitful  source 
of  error,  when  applied  to  the  mind  and  its  ope- 
rations, 837  b  ;  instacca  of  the  ass  between  two 
bundles  of  hay.  838  a. 

Analogy  of  Exutence,  as  implied  In  knowledge, 
doctrine  of,  300  H. 

Analysis,  of  the  human  fiaculties,  neoesswy,  90  b ; 
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lntdl«etaal,  oompared  with  chemical,  890,  Sfl7 ; 
w  cannot  rauon  from  tli«  one  to  the  other, 
897, 398 ;  set  General  Conccptioui^ 

Anal^ici.  Fint,  of  Ariitotic,  aocoant  of,  093-704 ; 
Last,  or  Ariatotle,  account  of.  705,  706. 

Anatomist*,  their  cinploynient  of  Analogy,  237  a. 

Anatomy,  menUl,  compared  witli  physical,  9S  a. 

Anaxagoros,  referred  to,  203  U;  hia  theory  of 
Knowledge,  300  U. 

Anaximandef,  referred  to,  203  II. 

Anazlmenee,  referred  to,  203  IL 

Andala,  (liuardiu,)  qnoted  as  holding  a  doctrine  of 
Perception  similar  to  that  of  Roid  and  Stewart, 
257  U. 

Anepigraphiu,  (Joannes  Rudolphus.)  his  fanciful 
account  oi  the  Idoroenian  philoeophy,  150, 151. 

Anepigraphus  '*  the  Philosopher,"  161 II. 

Anger,  tlie  nature  of,  668 ;  characterised  as  a  short 
fit  o/wMdness,  619  b. 

Animal  Spiriu,  ttieorv  of.  170,  24S  b. 

Animal  Principles  of  Action,  (to  wit,  Appetite*, 
I>esiros,  AflTuctions,)  651-579 ;  Reid's  wide  use 
of  the  term  criticised  by  8t«wart,  551  11 ;  re- 
quire intention  and  will  in  their  operation,  but 
not  judgment,  579  b. 

Animal  Resentment,  see  Resentment 

Animals,  Rnite,  laws  of  vision  in,  166,  182  IT; 
their  memory,  359,  360;  do  not  measure  time, 
860 ;  the  faintinct  of,  545,  54fi;  wiicther  tliey  have 
belief,  648  b ;  how  far  tliey  have  desires.  554, 
665 ;  parental  affection  in,  5G0,  561 ;  gratitude 
in,  662  ;  whether  they  have  opinion*,  577 ;  have 
BO  conception  of  Good  uiion  the  Whole,  581a; 
have  no  conscienco,  690,  597  ;  incapable  of  testi- 
mony or  promise,  6(;5. 

AnsAauHHfftn,  (Intuitions,)  see.  Begriffe. 

Anteprasdicamenta,  account  of  tlie,  (^Mi,  684. 

Antigonus  Carystius,  referred  to,  259  IL 

Apollonius,  noticed,  241,  701  b. 

Apperoeptioti,  according  to  the  qrstem  of  Loibnits, 
808.  222  II,  551  II. 

Appetites:  eonsidcredas  Animal  Principles  of  Ac- 
tion, 551-554  ;  defluition  and  cliaract«ristics  of, 
651,  552 ;  are  three  in  number,  (Hunger,  Thint, 
and  Lust,)  551  b;  obeviug  appetites  neither  vir- 
tuous nor  vicious,  562,  663 ;  neither  social  nor 
ialflsli,  553  a :  some  principles  lilie  appetites, 
but  which  do  not  tximmonly  get  tliat  name,  ib. ; 
beaides  the  Natural,  there  are  Acquired  appe- 
tites, 668  b. 

Apprehend,  two  meanings  of  tlie  word,  223. 

Apprehension,  Himple,  why  so  called,  106  b  and  IT, 
243  a  and  II :  perfomied  by  analysing  an  oriinnal 
Judgment,  107  a.  376  n;  inip<><^siblo  without 
Judgment.  243  II,  375  II,  414  H ;  witli  Judg- 
ment and  Reasoning,  belongs  to  a  logical,  not  a 
psychological,  distrilnition  of  the  cognitive  facul- 
ties, 242  II,  692  II :  on.  in  general.  360-368  ;  see 
Conception ;  erroneously  represented  as  the  first 
operation  of  Uie  Understand iug,  376 ;  distin- 
guished Arom  Judgment,  414  a. 

Approbation  (and  Disapprobation),  Mnml,  con- 
aklcred,  692  591;  the  object  of,  640-631;  see 
Morals ;  argument  tliat  it  implies  a  real  judg- 
ment. 670-679;  the  contrary  maintained  by 
Hume,  070.  671,  eomjKire  651  ;  Iiis  argumenU 
examined,  676-678 :  consequences  of  tlie  oppo- 
site doctrine,  678,  679. 

Aquspendens,  (ab  Aquapendente.)  noticed,  181  a. 

Archekus.  referred  to,  203 II. 

Archimedes,  noticed.  241.  625  a. 

Ardiytas  of  Tarentum.  said  to  have  written  on 
the  Categories.  686  a ;  treatise  on  the  Nature  of 
ths  Universe  ascribed  to  him.  spurious.  686  II. 

AristoUo.  his  four  causes,  75, 526, 600  a  and  H,  705 
b ;  reckoned  eight  speeiea  of  simple  Tastes.  116 
H :  Ignored  the  distinction  of  I*rimary  and  Se- 
condary Qualities,  123  a,  131  a,  316  b ;  but  com- 
pare 131  H,  316  H;  his  doctrine  of  Common 
Sensibles,  124  II,  301  H  ;  called  ImaginaUon 
a  decaying  sense,  140  U,227  U  ;  held  that  the 


semes  ntvir  decelvo  as  In  nbtioB  to  ^Mtr  pvo- 
per  objects,  194  II ;  eonpared  with  Baeon  in 
point  of  originality,  200  a ;  his  deAnitlons  of  th« 
Soul,  202  H,  203  b  and  U  ;  aeeoant  of  tba  ^s- 
tern  of  Species  vulgarly  attriboted  to  bim,  204, 
225, 372 ;  materialistic  tendency  of  his  ayatem. 
905 ;  his  definiUons,  220  a  and  H.  612  b  and  H ; 
on  Man  as  a  sodsl  being.  244  H,  667  II ;  likens 
the  mind  to  a  tabula  rasa,  263  H  ;  Caprvastoa, 
type,  ^.,  are  with  bim  mere  metafi^orB,  264  H, 
353 II ;  whether  he  derived  all  our  notiona  from 
experience  of  sense,  255  a  and  II,  706  H ;  his 
theory  of  PercepUon.  267,  268 ;  hia  diTislon  of 
the  fimctionsof  thesoul,  267 II ;  the  extent  of  Ua 
influence  over  the  minds  of  pbilosopbots,  268; 
his  doctrine  of  Generation  and  ComaptioD,  169, 
270 ;  tho  doctrine  of  Substantial  Forms  rsoalves 
no  countenance  from  hb  authority,  270  U  :  waa 
a  declared  advocate  of  experiment,  271  II ;  hia 
classiitcatiou  of  the  Principles  of  AsaoctetioD, 
294  II ;  his  theory  of  Knowledge.  300  II ;  bis  dia- 
thiction  of  Sublective  and  ObJecUva  Qualltis*, 
310  H ;  quoted  touching  the  evidence  of  sana^. 
as  compared  with  that  of  reasoning,  S28  H  ;  bald 
that  contingent  events  cannot  he  foreknown, 
have  no  certain  futurity.  341  b,  62J ;  his  theory 
of  Memory  missppreliended  bv  Keid,  863  b  and 
H ;  his  distinction  between  Memory  and  Re- 
miniscence, 369  b ;  his  nae  of  the  terms  cTSoi  and 
iB4aj  372 II ;  his  opbiiou  about  Universala,  405 
b ;  has  been  considered  as  a  Realist,  a  Concep- 
tualist,  and  a  Nominalist,  406  II ;  h^d  that  de-< 
monstratlve  evidence  b  to  be  found  in  abatraci 
knowledge  only,  428  b ;  admitted  to  be  the  fixer 
of  tlM  receivetl  rules  of  deduction,  437  b,  C37  a; 
extent  to  which  he  demanded  first  prbielfdes^ 
462 ;  his  distuiction  of  at^ive  and  pansivt  povvr, 
519  II ;  what  is  called  the  Pythagorean  syatem 
•  of  Morals  a  plagiarism  from,  640  H,  68:1  II ; 
referred  to  on  tlie  dbtlnction  of  Emulation  and 
Envy,  566  II ;  on  the  Pasitions,  671  II  ;  on  the 
sayiug  Corruptio  optitni  jtesslma,  675  II ;  oil 
tho  value  of  national  eduoatton,  678  II;  bis 
the  best  development  of  the  theory  of  Plessars, 
679 II ;  his  poirtnUture  of  the  Msgnaniraoiu 
Man  referred  to,  592  II ;  hb  doctrine  of  Causey 
607  a  and  II ;  quoted  on  the  necessity  of  past 
events,  631  II ;  Brie/aecount  of  his  Logic^ 
681-714 ;  his  character  as  a  man  and  aa  a  philo- 
sopher. 681-683;  eulogies  on,  681  H,  082  H; 
fortune  of  hb  vnritings,  6S3  II  ;  Porphyrys  In- 
troilHction ,  083  ;  Hook  of  the  Categories,  683-6S5 ; 
Book  concerning  Intfrpretation,  685  ;  four  IVe- 
dicables  of,  687 ;  Categories  of,  aoaI\*sed,  687  U  ; 
many  of  lib  Distinctions  merely  verbal.  689. 690; 
hb  diKtrine  of  I>eflnition,  690,  091 ;  iu  defects, 
691 ;  hb  theory  of  Propositions,  6'j2.693:  First 
Amilytict,  693-704 ;  hb  rules  for  the  Cunvendon 
of  Propotitions,  6*)3, 094  ;  his  theory  of  the  I^ire 
Byllogbm.  094.  695  ;  hb  rules  fur  the  invention 
of  a  Middk)  Term,  695 ;  remarks  on  lib  nibs  of 
Conversion,  696.  697 ;  additions  made  to  his 
theory.  097.  698;  hi«  use  of  Symbols  to  illos- 
tmto  hb  rules.  698 ;  his  demonstration  of  tl»o 
tlieory  of  syllogisms,  699-701 ;  founder  of  Logic, 

700  II.  708  II ;  hb  definition  of  the  syllogism, 

701  H  ;  criticism  of  hb  Syllogistic  Theory.  701, 
702 ;  his  doctrine  of  the  Modality  of  pro|Kkaitlon8 
and  syUogi4n)8. 702.  703  ;  his  enumeration  of  im- 
perfect syllogbms,  to  wit,  Enthymcme.  Induc- 
tion. Example.  704  ;  Lnxt  Analytics,  705,  706  ; 
Topics,  706;  Book  concerning  Sophisms,  707, 
708 :  hb  chiHsiflcatlon  of  logical  Fallacies.  707 ; 
criticieed.  707, 708 :  his  Organon  contrasted  with 
Uiat  of  Bacon,  712  II ;  noticwi  the  distinction  of 
proper  and  improper  Quantity.  716  a ;  casually 
noticed,  264  II,  876  a,  415  b.  432  b.  435  II,  456 
n,  476  H.  548  a,  550  a.  621  II,  642  II. 

Amauld,  his  controversy  with  Malebrancbe.  266  b, 
205,  296;  hb  theory  of  i.leas.  295-298 ;  hb  dU- 
tinotion  between  Perceptions  and  Ideas,  298  U ; 
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hiB  opinion  followed  by  the  later  CarteeUnt  and 
by  LoibniU,  *^7  II ;  cawally  noticed,  217  b,  231 

a,  275  b.  434  b,  404  a,  468  a. 

Arthur,  (Archilnld.)  Dr  Raid'*  assUtant  and  rac- 
cewor  in  the  Cliair  of  Moral  Ptiilosophy  at  Glas- 
gow, notice  of.  56  b. 

Arts,  Fine,  see  Fine  Arts. 

Assent,  does  not  admit  of  deflnltion,  327  b. 

Association  of  Ideas,  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  Inductive  Principle,  199 ;  extends  to  all  our 
mental  modifications,  199  II  ;  Principles  of,  294 
U  ;  Hume's  opinions  on,  294  band  U;  Hume's 
doctrine  of,  controverted,  886-3S8. 

Atben«us,  referred  to,  6S3  H. 

Atomista,  (the.)  distinguished  Primary  and  Second- 
aty  Qualities  of  Matter,  316  a. 

Attention,  distiiiguitihed  from  ConsciousnoM,  SSI, 
232.  239.  240.  258  a  ;  a  voluntary  act,  289,  537  ; 
on  the  difficulty  of  attending  to  tiie  operations  of 
our  own  minds,  and  its  causes,  240,  241. 

Attributes,  every  attribute  must  have  a  subject, 
3:^2  b;  see  Quality;  are  expressed  by  General 
Words,  »89  b,  390  a ;  by  ancient  philosophers 
called  universals  and  predioabUs,  390  a,  995  b ; 
we  have  general  conceptions  of.  392  ;  General 
Conceptions  of,  formed  by  Analvsis,  894,  395; 
by  Combination,  398-403;  considered  as  ideas, 
429 ;  the  communication  of,  501  b. 

Augustin,  (St.)  quoted  in  illustration  of  Reid's 
doctrine  of  suggestion^  111  II ;  the  theory  of 
Bfalebranche  in  vain  sought  for  in  his  works,  264 
b ;  recognised  the  incompatibility  of  Idealism 
and  Catholicism,  ^  II ;  quoted  on  the  injustice 
of  punishing  a  person  for  what  be  cannot  avoid, 
614  H. 

Authority,  legitimate  influence  of,  in  nmtters  of 
opinion.  439  b,  440  a,  450  b,  451  a,  469. 

Averroes,  ruferred  to,  300  H. 

Avioenua.  referred  to,  800  H. 

Axioms,  (see  Principles.)  nature  of,  230  b,  829  a, 
434  b ;  of  Mathematics,  230  b ;  their  truth  im- 
mediately perceptible,  259,  260 ;  in  Morals,  637- 
640. 

Aytoun,  (Sir  Robert,)  quoted,  86  II. 

BACoif,  his  Inductive  method  firet  applied  by  Reid 
to  mental  philosopliy,  8 ;  quoted,  9 ;  Raid's 
high  esUmato  of,  11  b ;  his  influence  on  physical 
discovery,  12 ;  his  works  studied  by  DesourtM, 
13  H ;  his  influence  on  the  Continent,  ib.  ;  his 
services  in  the  creation  of  the  inductive  sys- 
tem, 200,  712;  misinterpreted  Plato's  similitude 
of  Uie  oave,  268  H,  473  H  ;  his  classification  of 
Idola  illustrated,  4«8-475:  see  Pr^udices ;  quoted 
on  Aristotle.  68S  H.  686  H ;  casually  noticed,  121 

b,  124  H,  209  a,  217  b,  251  a,  968  b,  271  b,  972 
a,  436  b,  683  H. 

Bayle,  anticipated  Berkeley,  142  H.  4«4  H ;  no- 
ticed, 264  b.  266  b.  617  U,  683  a. 

Beaton,  (James,  ArchbiUiop  of  Glasgow,)  high 
character  of,  727  U. 

Beattle,  (I>r,)  adopted  the  phrase  eomtmon  sentt  fn 
a  technical  sense,  27  b;  his  agreement  with 
Buffier,  468  b. 

Beaumont,  (Sir  Ilany.)  see  Spenoe. 

Beauty,  variety  in  the  degrees  and  kinds  of,  491 : 
on,  in  general,  498-508  ;  no  common  quality  in 
the  things  called  beautiful,  though  they  all  agree 
in  producing  an  agreeable  emotion,  aooom- 
panled  by  an  opinion  of  their  haring  some  per- 
fection or  ezcellenoe,  498. 490  ;  the  reality  of,  as 
an  objective  quality,  maintained,  in  opposition 
to  Hutchsson,  499,  600 ;  distinetkm  of  the 
Sense  of.  into  Instinctive  and  Rational,  500, 
601 ;  distinction  of  Beauty  itself  into  OriglDal 
and  Derived,  501,  502 ;  vagoe  meaning'  of  the 
word,  503  a ;  distinguished  from  Grandeur, 
603  b ;  dwells  originally  In  the  moral  and  In- 
telleetaal  perfeettons  of  the  mhid  and  in  its 
active  powers,  602,  60S;  tbenoe  extended  to 
oliieets  of  smse,  508;  Ibis  Uhialnted  by  a  ftfer- 


ence  to,  1.  inanimate  matter.  603-605 ;  S.  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  505;  3.  the  animal  king- 
dom, 505,  506 ;  4.  the  human  spedes,  506-608 ; 
elements  of,  in  the  human  countenance,  565^ 
566  ;  Hume's  opinion,  that  it  is  not  a  quality  of 
the  object,  considered.  677. 

Bees,  nature  of  the  instinctive  art  displayed  in  the 
construction  of  tlieir  cells,  646. 

Begging  the  question,  as  a  sophism  in  the  Aristo- 
telian Logic,  707  b. 

Begriffe  (Conceptions)  distinguished  ftom  An- 
schauungen  (intuitions)  and  BUdtr  (Images! 
291  H,  866  H,  407  H,  412  H. 

Belief,  Locke's  theory  of,  criticised,  106  b,  107  b, 
compart  426-434 ;  Hume's  theory  of,  criticised, 
107,  198.  358,  359 ;  cannot  be  defined.  108  a, 
327  b  ;  Belief  in  human  Testimony,  196, 197, 460, 
451 ;  an  instinctive  principle,  548,  549 ;  ste 
Credulity  ;  Belief  in  the  Ccmtinuance  of  the 
present  conrso  of  Nature,  197-201 ;  an  instinc- 
tive principle,  549  b;  see  Inductive  Principle; 
on,  in  general,  326-330  ;  only  unaccountable 
when  not  the  consequent  of  knowledge,  S97 
H  ;  is  an  ingredient  of  many  mental  opera- 
tions, e.  g.  of  Perception,  327  a,  compare  122 
a  b,  159  a,  183  a,  198  b,  25S  a,  9U9  b ;  of 
Memory,  827  b,  compart  198  b,  840  a,  444  b ; 
of  Consciousness,  827,  compare  442.  443;  but 
not  of  Conception  (or  Imsgination),  868  a,  com' 
pare  198  b,  223  a ;  illustrations  of  universality 
of,  440;  in  demonstration,  with  reference  to 
Hume's  theory  of  faUibility,  484-489. 

Belsharo,  referred  to,  616  H,  618  H. 

Benevolent  AfiiBCtions,  see  AflTections. 

Bentham,  his  defenos  of  Usury  examined,  78  a. 

Bentley,  (Dr,)  Reid's  vUit  to,  5  a  ;  noticed,  423  a. 

Berkeley,  (BUhop.)  his  ideal  qrstem  at  one  time 
embraced  by  Dr  Reid,  7  a,  288  a ;  on  the  relation 
of  hb  philosophy  to  scepticism,  101  b,  103  b,  206, 
207;  held  that  noUiing  e&isU  in  nature  but  Ideas 
and  spirits.  109  a.  142  a ;  was  the  author  of  Reid's 
doctrine  of  Natural  Slffju,  122  H  ;  discarded  the 
distinction  of  Primary  and  Secondary  Qualities, 
123  a,  318  b ;  shewed  that  the  qualities  of  matter 
cannot  resemble  our  sensations,  131  b,  313  a, 
compare  122  b.  129  a;  his  solution  of  certain 
phenomena  of  Vision  examined.  154, 156 ;  on  his 
Idealism  in  general,  380-287 ;  his  appeal  to  the 
*' Common  Sense"  of  mankind,  283-285,  290, 
423 ;  sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Idealism 
with  reference  to  Berkeley's  theory,  285-287; 
hie  sentiments  concerning  Ideas,  ^7-292 ;  his 
distinoUon  of  ideas  and  notions,  288  sq.,  391  H  ; 
of  ideas  o/ sense  and  ideas  of  imagination,  289  a ; 
what  he  meant  by  the  former,  289,  290 ;  what  by 
tho  latter,  390,  291;  his  use  of  the  term  senso- 
tion,  289  H ;  his  distineUon  of  Visible  and 
Tangible  extension.  Jkc,  824-826;  foltowed 
Locke  in  his  use  of  the  word  perception,  861 
b;  doctrines  of,  regarding  Abstraction,  406- 
409 ;  his  idealism  anticipated  by  Locke  and 
Bayle.  464  H  ;  noticed,  29  a,  126  b,  127  b,  132, 
141  a,  146  b,  147  H,  174  b,  177  b,  191  a,  19Sa, 
204  b^  207  H.  210.  317  b,  363  b,  266  a,  870  b, 
279  a,  298  a,  294  a.  432  a,  441,  445,  464  a,  468  a. 

Bilfinger.  referred  to,  287  U. 

Biran,  (Maine  de.)  his  doctrine  of  Causality  re- 
ferred to,  698  H. 

Bisset,  (Rev.  J.,)  preached  at  moderatioB  of  call 
toDrReid,88H. 

Black,  (Dr.)  his  doctrine  of  Utent  beat,  42  b,  44  b, 
45  a;  notieed,  41  a,  45 b, 47  b. 

Body,  its  qualities,  bow  apprehended  by  the  Mind, 
140  sq. ;  metaphysical  axiom  as  to  exislence  of, 
454,  455  (  oar  notion  of,  merely  relative,  618  bu 

Boerhaave,  noticed,  116  H,  169  a. 

Boethitts,  reprehends  the  Stoics  ftn*  likening  the 
mind  to  a  tablet  on  which  characters  are  im- 
prssMd,  868  B ;  quoted  for  bis  statnaent  of 
the  Platonic  doctrine  of  Perception,  268  H; 
aatotwything  that  ezisU  being  an  ladivUinl, 
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889  H :  touching  the  Pawioni,  671  H ;  mis- 
traubiution  of  AristoUe  bj,  085  H. 

Bolingbroke,  bis  paraphrase  of  a  passage  in  Bacon 
touching  mental  culture,  17  b ;  quoted  on  con- 
eeivabilicy  ai  the  critorion  of  possibility,  377  a. 

Boonot,  referred  to,  53  H,  248  II,  253  U,  291  H. 

Borrichlus,  noticed,  151  b. 

Boscovich,  anticipation  bv  Locke  of  his  theory,  286 
H ;  probable  origin  of  his  hypothesis  that  mat- 
ter is  composed  of  a  definite  number  of  mathe- 
matical points,  323  b. 

Boasiiet,  quoted,  239  II. 

Brain,  no  ground  for  holding  that  in  perception 
images  of  external  objects  are  conreyed  to  the 
brain,  156, 157 ;  of  impressions  on  the  organs  of 
sense,  nerves,  and  brain,  247,  248 ;  hypotheses 
concerning,  248-252 ;  false  conclusions  drawn 
from  the  impressions  made  upon  it  in  percep- 
tion, 253-357  ;  regarded  by  many  philosophers 
as  the  seat  of  the  soul,  255  b ;  the  theory  of 
images  in  the  brain  cannot  account  for  Me- 
mory, 363,  364. 

Brandifl,  referred  to,  683  U. 

Briggs,  (Dr,)  his  Nora  Vii>ionis  ITuoria  referred 
to.  169  b ;  his  theory  of  the  OpUc  Nerves,  179, 
248,  24&. 

Brown,  (Simon,)  his  hallnduatiou,  576. 

Brown,  (Dr  Thomas,)  erroneous  criticism  of.  297  H ; 
his  erroneous  itatement  of  the  Nominalist  con- 
troversy, 412  H  ;  his  reduction  of  Will  to  a 
modification  of  Dnire  destroys  the  foundation  of 
moraU,  531  H  ;  his  theory  of  Causality,  604  II ; 
referred  to,  197  U.  300  H. 

Browne,  (Bishop,)  referred  to,  291  II. 

Bruckerus,  his  book  on  Ideas  noticed,  225  a. 

Brutes,  §ee  Animals. 

Buchanan,  (David,)  referred  to  for  his  use  of  the 
term  [dta,  360  H. 

Buchanan,  (George,)  quoted,  571  H. 

Bufficr,  (Father,)  one  of  the  first  to  use  the  phrase 
common  tense  in  a  technical  sense,  27  b,  423  a  ; 
speaks  of  Egoism  as  the  speculation  of  a  Scottish 
phfiosophor,  269  H :  the  opinions  of.  on  First 
Principles.  467,468, 713b:  noUced,217b,  '297 H, 
851  II ;  his  treatise  on  First  Trutlis  not  known 
to  Reid  when  he  wrote  the  Inquiry,  713  H. 

Buffon,  his  theory  of  squinting,  168  II ;  noticed, 
124  II,  461  a,  683  U. 

Buigersdyk.  referred  to.  686  b,  687  a,  703. 

Buridanus,  (Joannes,)  the  ass  of,  238  II,  609  b. 

Burke,  quoted  on  tho  adranta^^  of  a  study  of 
mental  philosophy,  29  a  ;  on  the  dignity  of  the 
Passions,  218  b ;  his  Uieory  of  the  Sublime,  that 
it  involves  the  Terrible,  498  a. 

Bursar,  origin  of  the  term,  728  II. 

Butler,  (HLshop.)  Reid's  high  esUmation  of  him, 
32  b  ;  his  use  of  analogical  reasoning,  237  a ; 
distinguished  between  Sudden  and  Deliberate 
Resentment,  668  a  ;  referred  to  on  tho  distinc- 
tion of  Emulation  and  Envy,  566  U  ;  casually 
noticed,  84  a,  217  b,  350  a  and  II. 

CiESALPiNiTR,  noticed,  180  b. 

C8ietttnu^  referred  to,  300  If. 

Calvin,  noticed,  268  b. 

Campbell,  iDr  George.)  strictures  by.  on  Priestley's 

JCxamination  of  Dr  RcitVa  Inquiry,  27  a,  37  b, 

38  a:     his  treatise   On  Miracles  referred   to, 

194  H  ;  noticed,  468  b. 
CampancUa,  quoted,  681  II. 
Capacity,  meaning  of  the  word,  221  b ;   properly 

applied  to  a  natural  and  psssive  Power,  221  11. 
Carburi,  (Count  Marco,)  notices  of,  41  a  and  II, 

42  b,  43  a. 
Carmichael,  (Ocrscbom.)  the  real  founder  of  the 

Hcottisb  School  of  Philomphy,  30  II. 
Carmichael.  (Mrs,)  daughter  of  Dr  Reid,  notice 

of,  30  a,  31  a. 
Carmichael.  (Patrick,  M.D.,)  son-in-Uw  of   Dr 

Hold,  30  a. 
Cartesians,  see  Descartes. 


Castle-buiMing,  as  a  Train  of  Tboo^t,  381  a. 

CaUgorieal,  the  term  used  by  AristotU  omig  in  the 
sense  of  Af&rmative,  003  H. 

Categories,  explanation  of  tha,  683-685 ;  as  a  sys- 
tem of  division,  687-688 ;  a  metapbjsieal  not  a 
logical  division,  887  H ;  rimpllcation  of,  ib. ;  ssc 
Aristotle. 

Cato,  noticed,  600  b. 

Causality,  Causatfcm :  the  notioD  ot  dadoeed  by 
some  philoflophers  frcHn  the  conacloaauesB  of  ao- 
tirity,  523  II,  604  U ;  origin  of  the  notion  of.  78 
a,  623.  624 ;  by  Home  made  a  principle  of  Aa- 
sodatiou  between  ideas,  386 ;  considered  in  vs- 
ferenoe  to  the  Leibnitlan  tbeoiy  of  s  8affici«it 
Reason,  624-626  ;  in  refitrenoe  to  PriestlcT's 
doctrine  of  Neeeasity  aod  Homels  deOnltion  of 
Cause,  626-628. 

Oiuse,  considerations  regarding  the  Tsrloua  nMsn- 
ings  of  the  word,  66-67.  75-70,  81-84,  686,  617. 
603-608;  termapiiUcabls  toalltheooefBcianUof 
an  effect,  607  H. 

Cauu  and  Efftct,  meaning  of,  in  the  operations  of 
Nature,  199  a ;  in  relation  to  Aetian  and  Adirs 
Power,  603,  604 ;  causes  of  the  ambiguitj  of  the 
terms,  605-608. 

Cause  and  Effect :  EflBcient  causes  not  witliln  the 
sphere  of  Natural  Philosophy.  68  a,  525-527; 
the  Aristotelio  distribution  of  causes  into  foor 
khids,  75  a,  83  a,  526  a,  690  a  and  H,  705  b; 
origin  of  our  notion  of,  75  b,  78  a,  583,  524 ;  dis- 
tinction of  Physical  and  Metaphysical  (or  Effi- 
cient) causes,  76  a ;  natural  propensity  of  men 
to  search  after  Causes ;  113,  260 ;  llome'a  tlieory 
of,  294.  386,  451,  627;  First  Principles  regard- 
ing, 455-457,  603.  604;  these  principles  not 
gained  by  Reasoning  or  Experience,  455,  456, 
457-460;  the  Uw  of.  considered  in  connection 
with  the  doctrine  of  Necessity,  626-628. 

Cerebellum,  funcUon  of,  ISJ  H.  668  IL 

Chancellor,  office  of,  in  the  Universities,  721  b 
andH. 

enhances.  Doctrine  oC  bearing  of,  on  belief  in  de- 
sign, 459  b ;  as  furnishing  a  Idnd  of  probsble 
evidence,  483  b,  484  a. 

Change,  the  nature  of,  in  connection  with  the 
ideas  of  Power  and  Cause,  519.  603. 

Chemical  analysis,  nature  of.  396  b,  397  a. 

Cheseldeo,  his  case  of  couching  noticed,  136  band 
U,  145  b  and  U,  157  H,  176  a,  177  H  ;  quoted  on 
a  case  of  double  vision,  176  b. 

Children,  naturally  inclined  to  speak  the  truth, 
196,  see  Voracity;  and  to  believe  the  testi- 
mony of  others,  196,  197,  450,  549,  see  Credulity; 
growth  of  the  Imagination  in,  383.  384  :  sub- 
ject to  mechanical  government,  615  ;  Cliildren 
and  Parents,  nature  of  the  affectious  betwoen, 
560-562. 

Chillingworlh.  noticed.  709  a. 

Chomid  membrane.  162  a. 

Chrysippus's  Top,  617  H. 

Cicero,  illustration  borrowed  from  his  treatise 
De  Xatura  Deorum,  54  II  ;  referred  to  on  the 
distiiictiun  between  Mind  and  its  Organs 
of  sense,  247  a ;  quoted  to  the  effect  that  the 
learned  and  unloarned  differ  little  in  Judg- 
ment, 367  a  ;  as  to  the  phrase  sensus  commnnitt 
424  b ;  in  support  of  the  argument  from  Deaign, 
458  b ;  as  to  the  dintinction  of  Iteason  and  Pas- 
sion. 536  b,  588  b ;  referred  to  on  tlie  word  Con- 
vivium,  559  a;  quoted  as  to  the  difference  be- 
tween Man  and  Brute,  581  a;  on  the  meaning 
of  OJlcium,  588  a,  649  b ;  of  the  term  Cavue, 
604  b  ;  adopted  from  tho  Stoioi  the  distribution 
of  the  Cardinal  Virtues,  642  U ;  his  definition 
of  Honest  am,  651  b;  casually  noticed,  203  U, 
3.38  H.  372  a,  4'22  II,  449  a,  458  H,  657  b,  667  b, 
706  b. 

Clarke,  (Dr  Hamuel.)  his  doctrine  as  to  the  seat  of 
the  soul,  255  b  ;  as  to  the  images  of  things  being 
in  the  sensorium,  273  a;  his  argument  against 
immodhite  perception  examined,  300-302;  his 
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coDtroTorsy  with  Leibnlts.  807  a,  610  H ;  his 
argument  a  priori  for  the  existence  of  Ood,  343 
b ;  quoted  aa  to  conceiTability  being  the  test  of 
poeaibility.  877  a ;  toaching  liberty  of  Spon- 
taneity, 601  H ;  incompetence  of  his  inference 
of  the  fact  of  liberty  from  the  conditious  of  aelf- 
actirity,  607  U  ;  his  demonstration  that  the 
First  Cause  must  be  a  free  agent,  623  b,  628  b ; 
noticed,  82  b,  84  a,  455  b,  609  a. 

Classes,  formation  of,  3M). 

Clasaiflcation,  adTautages  of,  to  science,  Ac,  401- 
403. 

Clay,  on  the  conrersion  of,  Into  r^etable  mould, 
52,53. 

Cleamem,  as  a  quality  of  Conceptions,  866.  867. 

Cognitive  Roosoiis,  of  the  PUtonists,  225  H,  262 
H.  300H. 

Cold,  110  a;  5«e  Touch. 

ColUgium,  an  ambiguous  t«rm,  723  H. 

Collier.  (Arthur,)  account  of  his  Clavls  Univtr- 
galiSf  287  a  and  H ;  bis  theory  as  to  the  non- 
existence of  ail  external  world,  287  b,  464  a ; 
noticed,  468  b. 

Colour,  132  sq. ;  su  Seeing ;  a  blind  man's  notion 
of,  134;  cannot  be  seen  nor  imagined  apart 
from  Extension,  143  H,  145  H;  Beauty  of, 
504  b. 

Combination,  the  general  conceptions  formed  by, 
398-403. 

Command,  nature  of,  as  distinguished  from  Will, 
632. 

Common  Sense,  Buffier  one  of  the  first  to  use 
the  phrase  in  a  tochnical  sense,  27 ;  afterwards 
adopted  by  Reid,  Oswald,  and  Beattie,  27,  28 ; 
tlie  root  of  all  philosophy,  101  b ;  principles  of, 
108  b,  20));  practically  acknowledged  by  the 
idealisU,  110  a ;  Common  Sense  and  the  Ideal 
PliiloBophr  contrasted,  120  oq.,  209;  on,  in  gene- 
ral, 421-426 ;  popular  and  philueophical  mean- 
ings of  the  word  sense^  421,  422 ;  the  only  appeal 
when  first  principles  denied,  422  b,  437  b,  637  a ; 
equivalent  to  common  judffmeHt,  423 ;  the  nature 
•f,  illustrated  by  a  reference  to  tlie  opinions  of 
Shaftesbury  and  Fenelon,  423,  424;  the  ex- 
pression employed,  among  others,  by  Cloero, 
Hume,  Priestley,  424,  426 ;  only  another  namo 
for  one  branch  or  degree  of  Reason,  425 ;  the 
prorinoe  of,  more  eztenslTe  in  ref^itation  than  In 
confirmation,  425,  426 ;  the  ignorant  and  learned 
on  a  par  in  appeals  to,  438,  456;  the  faculty 
of  primary  truths,  like  the  Greek  yovs,  550  H. 

Comoassion  towards  distress,  the  Afiection  of,  562. 

Complexion,  as  an  element  of  beauty,  606. 

Conceivtt  two  meanings  of  the  word,  223 ;  ought 
not  to  be  used  as  equivalent  to  umler«tan<2, 
386  H,  375  H. 

Concept,  propriety  of  the  term,  271  H,  291  H,  363 
H,393H. 

Conception  t  ambiguous  use  of  the  term.  S79  H, 
393,  394.  463  b;  proper  use  of,  291  H;  Reld*s 
use  of.  in  reUtlon  to  Perception,  183  H,  827  U. 

Conception:  distinguished  ttwn  Peroeptton,  183 
H,  222  a,  compare  368  a;  immediate  object 
of,  278  U,  compare  309  a;  distinguished  from 
Imagination.  291  U,  360  H,  364  H.  366  a 
and  H,  407  H;  from  Understanding,  366 
H,  375  H,  377  H{  on,  hi  general,  360-368; 
is  synonymous  with  Simplo  Apprehension, 
823  a,  360  a ;  is  an  ingredient  in  every  opwa- 
tion  of  the  mbid,  360.  361 ;  does  not  involve 
Judgment.  961,  362,  S75 ;  but  on  the  other  side, 
243  H,  375  H,  414  H  ;  cannot  be  true  or  false, 
361,  362 ;  general  analogy  between  Conception 
and  Painting.  362, 363 ;  special  analogy  between 
the  diflTersnt  kinds  oi  our  conceptions  and  the 
different  works  of  the  painter,  363-365 ;  liveli- 
ness, as  a  quality  of,  865,  866 ;  deamcas  and 
distinctness,  as  qualities  of,  366.  367;  cannot 
crsale  its  materials.  867 ;  but  may  arrange  and 
combino  them  in  endless  variety,  867,  868;  is 


not  employed  solely  about  things  which  have 
existence,  368 ;  theories  concerning,  368-374  ; 
prejudices  giving  rise  to  theories,  368,  369  ; 
Platonic  theory,  370,  371 ;  Aristotelian  theory, 
372 ;  Alexandrian  theory,  872 ;  modem  theories, 
372;  mistakes  concerning,  375-379;  to  wit,  1. 
That  Conception  is  not  included  in  Judgment 
and  Reasoning,  875 ;  2.  Tlist  Simple  Apprehen- 
sion (Conception)  may  be  divided  into  Sensation, 
Imagination,  and  Pure  Intellection,  375.  376; 
3.  That  Simple  Apprehension  (Conception)  is  the 
first  operation  of  the  understanding,  376;  4. 
That  our  conception  of  tilings  ia  the  criterion  of 
their  possibility,  376-379 ;  error  of  Reid  touch- 
ing the  use  of  the  term  by  previous  pbUosopbers, 
377  H ;  not  possible  of  anything  infinite,  878  H  ; 
with  reference  to  the  Trahi  of  Thought  in  the 
mind,  379-388.  tee  Train;  how  related  to  Judg- 
ment, 4 17  ;  direct  and  relative,  distinguished, 
613,  514. 

Conceptions,  General,  see  General  Conceptions. 

C^nceptualists,  notice  of  the  sect  of,  406. 

Conditioned,  Philosophy  of,  enounced,  602  H. 

Condillac,  an  anticipation  of  Reid  by,  145  U. 

Condorcet,  agrees  with  Reid  as  to  our  belief  in 
the  continuance  of  the  present  course  of  nature, 
24  a. 

Conduct,  plan  of,  argument  in  favour  of  Aree-will 
from  the  carrying  out  of  a,  622-624. 

Conjecture,  Reid's  erroneous  um  of  the  term,  97  H. 

Conjectures,  true  value  of.  in  pliilosophy,  56  b,  57 
a ;  how  far  a  foundation  for  science,  234 ;  feeble- 
ness of,  as  an  instrument  of  discovery,  235,  236. 

Consclenoe,  an  original  faculty  In  man,  589  b; 
its  operation,  592  a ;  feelings  accompanying  it, 
593.  594 :  iU  authority,  594  b.  597  b ;  observa- 
tions concerning.  594-599;  like  other  faculties, 
it  comes  to  maturity  by  degrees,  and  may  be 
strengthened  by  proi>er  culture,  595.  596 ;  pecu- 
liar to  man.  596,  597 ;  Intended  by  nature  to  be 
the  immediate  guido  of  our  conduct  after  we 
arrive  at  the  years  of  understanding,  597,  598 ; 
both  an  active  and  an  intellectual  power,  598, 
599 ;  axioms  for  the  guidance  of,  637-640;  monJ 
character  of  its  object,  646-650. 

Consciousness,  phenomena  of,  beyond  scepticism, 
129  U,  231  b  and  U,  442  H,  713  II ;  not  regarded 
by  Descartes  as  a  special  fisculty,  205  H ;  made 
by  Descartes  the  foundation  of  knowledge,  206; 
meaning  of  tho  word,  222,  223,  341;  diatin- 
guiKlied  from  Perception,  222  a,  223  a,  297 
b ;  ftt>m  Memory,  222  b,  840  a,  351  b ;  firom 
Conception,  223  a,  368  a;  degraded  by  Reid,  and, 
before  him,  by  Uutchcson,  into  a  special  faculty, 
223  U  ;  diAtiuguisbed  from  Attention,  231,  232, 
239.  240,  258  a;  from  Reflection,  232  a.  239  b, 
258  a,  847.  420  b,  443  b ;  supposes  JudjtiBent. 
S43  H,  375  U,  414  b  and  H  ;  the  operatfons  of 
our  minds  known  by,  258,  419 ;  coexists  vritli 
Perception,  and  with  every  operation  of  mind, 
808 ;  its  objects,  like  those  of  sense,  presented 
at  flr»t  in  complexity,  347  b,  367  b.  376a,  420  a; 
with  reference  to  Locke's  theory  of  personal  iden- 
Uty,  350-353;  an  Internal  sense,  419  b;  com- 
pared witli  external  senses,  420  a;  operation 
of  judgment  on,  419  b,  420  a ;  existence  of  the 
objects  of,  a  first  principle  of  continsent  truUis, 
442,  443;  presumption  in  fiivoor  ot  the  reimdiy 
of.  447  H. 

Contingent  Existence,  nature  of,  623;  events  only 
contingent  as  future,  631  II. 

Conthigent  Truths,  nature  of.  441, 442 ;  Fhst  Prin- 
ciples of,  see  Principles. 

Contract,  on  the  nature  and  obligation  of  a,  663-670; 
though  not  definable,  the  nature  of,  easily  un- 
derstood, 663;  belongs  to  the  class  of  gocieU  ope- 
rations, 663  sq. ;  the  faculty  of  coutracting  a  pn- 
rogaiive  of  the  human  race.  665 ;  ends  for  which 
this  fisculty  is  ffiven  us,  066, 666 ;  will  to  engage 
distinguiuiedtrom  will  to  perform.  667;  Hume's 
argument  that  the  motives  of  oiviUssd  men  for 
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kMplnff  faith  would  be  unlntalllgiM*  to  nTSfes, 
668,  669 ;  Hume's  doctrfno  about  will  and  con- 
•ent,  669.  670. 

Ck>ntradictoriea  may  be  both  tnconoeivable,  yet 
one  must  be  true,  877  H. 

Contrariety,  ae  a  principle  of  Asaooiation,  Hume's 
theory  of,  386. 

Gon  version  of  PropfMiUona,  according  to  the  Aris- 
totelians. 693,  694.  696,  607,  703. 

Conviction,  does  not  admit  of  definition,  337  h. 

Coraz  and  his  pupil,  story  of,  704  H. 

Corretpondenu  of  Dr  Reid,  39-92 ;  editorial  notice 
of,  39. 

Corre«pondinar  points,  anatomically  and  physiolo- 
gically, 164  H;  gee  Seeing. 

Cotta,  the  academic,  noticed,  461  a. 

Countenance,  certain  features  and  arrangements  of 
tlie,  indicative  of  particular  thouglits,  &c,  449, 
450. 

Cousin,  (M.,)  the  best  critic  of  Locke  on  personal 
identity,  351  II ;  his  edition  of  Abolard,  406  U  ; 
referred  to,  374  H.  343  II,  372  H,  523  U. 

Crniff,  the  matliemntidan,  referred  to.  473  b. 

Credence,  aee  Belief. 

Credulity,  an  original  and  instinctive  principle, 
196,  450,  451,  549  ;  tho  co\interi)srt  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  Veracity.  196,  compare  665,  666;  is 
strongest  in  childhood,  106,  450 ;  in  relation  to 
education.  197,  549. 

Cmmbie,  ^Alex.,  rX.D.,)  remarks  on  hix  Esgay  on 
Philofophldl  NectssitPf  87,  88;  notice  of  his 
works,  87  II. 

Crousaz.  referred  to,  297  H. 

Cudworth,  his  criterion  of  Truth,  376  b. 

Curiosity  (Me  Knowledge,  Desire  of),  the  trtie 
source  of  the  pleasure  derived  from  Novelty,  494. 

Custom,  wliat  is  and  is  not  owing  to,  in  tho  phaeno- 
mena  of  the  senses.  175. 

Cuvier,  referred  to,  683  H. 

Daloarno.  preceded  Bishop  Wilklns  in  planning 
a  philnnnphic  language,  403  II. 

Daniol,  (Father,)  his  criticism  of  Descartes,  98  H. 

Darwin.  (Dr),  quoted,  19  a  ;  referred  to,  26. 

Danypodius  and  Herlintis,  their  edition  of  Euclid, 
702  H. 

Davics,  ^ir  John,)  quoted,  203  H,  473  II. 

De-in  uf  Fnculty  of  Arts,  ought  to  be  elected  by  tho 
Graduates,  729  1 1. 

De  Clialcii.  rcfcrrod  tn,  177  IT. 

Dealications  of  works,  oiiinion  on.  7.T  b. 

Doductions.  neldoin  diff^rcMco  u-jto,  when  none  a^ 
to  promi.scs.  437 ;  as  di.-tiiigui»licd  liom  Fii-»t 
Principle*,  (537  u. 

DeHnitioi)  of  tornirt.  L'pnc-ralprinriplps  concerninpr, 
219;  limitation  of  the  powtr  of,  220,413  ;  iinlure 
and  uMlity  of.  401,  402  ;  iimctic.il  iniport.ince 
of,  4.37;  loi^icnl  (ii;nnitl<iii  con.stilered,  ()1>0.  (iOl, 
compare  711;  Verbal  and  Heal,  diatinguishcd, 
691  H. 

Dcflnitionfl,  Aristotltj'sand  WolfauROof,  criticijted, 
2'JO;  Arlstiitlc's.  (It-ren'N-d.  L'-JO  11. 

DcRcrando,  q\totcd  on  the  S\II»;:isin,  710  II. 

Deity  :  tho  exisitencc  «>f,  a  neroy»arv  truth,  hot  dc- 
diicfd  fro-n  continuant  trulli.s,  4!lo  u ;  a  know- 
lc>ii;o  uf  thn  cxiHtenoe  of,  incotihistont  with 
Ide.UiHin.  4'.i'2;  on  iJie  arc;tinicnt  for.  from 
Final  C'.uwes,  ICiO,  'li'l.  i^cc  Dcbign  ;  couceivedas 
ncccsanly  active.  ()(i7  II. 

De  la  Furi^,  reierred  to,  2ii"5  II. 

Deliberation,  nature  and  p.-neral  nilcH  of,  .'iHR,  509, 
617;  conhidered  in  relation  to  inntivrs,  (iO!). 

Democritiis,  hold  that  all  tho  wn^fs  are  only 
modlHoalii)ns  of  Touch,  H)4  II,  '.?47  II.  an.")  II  ; 
hlidocirinu  of  tho  (i«ir»liticH  of  M:itt«r,  V2.i  n, 
I'M  a.  l.'i!)  b  nnd  II,  UHi  .i  and  II ;  (uith  Lcucip- 
pui,)  holfl  tlio  Houl  to  consist  of  Bplitricil 
atoniH,  2(»3  IT  ;  his  doctrin*-  "ii"  IVr^ ..ptJDn,  cm- 
pare<l  with  the  Peripatetic.  20 ;  fl.  'J-JiJ  a.  L'.')5  a  ; 
refernxl  to  on  the  falliicy  of  tho  sonst-i,  'M'A  a. 

Deniunstratiun,   (Dcmonbtnttive  Kvi^knce.)  com- 


with  the  evidenot  of  Ssdm,  S88  i  ia  to  W 
[bund  in  abstmot  knowMgn  only,  428  bf  (De- 
monstrative Reasoning;)  the  ineapadty  of  «mm 
minds  to  see  the  forea  of,  3M ;  on,  la  jfsl, 
476-478,  see  Reasoning;    whether  naomiltj  is 
capable  of,  478-481 ;  the  nature  of,  moeordiu  to 
tlie  Aristotelians,  705. 
Deontology t  anoclier  name  for  Slkie$^  540  H. 
Depression  of  mind,  characierlitiea  of,  A7& 
Descartes,  his  knowledge  of  Baeon**  worloa,  IS  H ; 
called  his  own  hypotheaee  **  PkikMophieal  Ro- 
manoes,"  96  H ;  his  Doubt,  100,  S05»  S08 ;  mie- 
apprehended  by  Rekl,  100  H ;  ■eepCktam  the 
natural  issue  of  his  system,  103  b,  200,  907 1  n- 
cognised  the  distinction  of  Primary  and  Seeood- 
ary  Qualities  of  Hatter,   123   a,    S13   b;    hb 
doctrine  on  tliis  subject,  131  a  t  his  aolatloa 
of  the  phenomenon  of  our  seeing  ol^ects  erect 
by  inverted  images,  153,  154 ;  the  faiUior  of  tfao 
new  philosophy  of  mind,  :i02  b  (  remarka  opoa 
tlie  spirit  and  tenden^  of  tho  CarfesiMi  sys- 
tem, 204-208 ;  his  use  of  the  term  tdca,  104  H,  907 
H,  210  11,265  H,  267  a,  273  H,  S90  H.  S07bt 
did  not  commit  Reid'serror  of  rooking  Gooacioas- 
ness  a  special  faculty,  205  H ;  hb  diatinction 
between  primitive ^  derivative,  nad  formal  quali- 
ties, 205  II :  according  to  Reid,  the  first  who  ob- 
served that  words  which  signify  things  perfectly 
simple,  cannot  be  logically  defined,  220  a ;  his 
use  of  the  term  perccpfum,  222  H  ;  his  doctrina 
as  to  the  seat  of  the  soul,  234  b  and  II,  255  b ; 
his  natural  philos^iphy  all  hypothesto,  241  b;  de- 
nied to  the  mind  all  consdotisness  of  mattor,  956 
U,  272  H  :  his  doctrine  of  c/trfne  ossin/awee.  257 
H.  205  II ;  held  Uiat  the  existeuco  of  external 
objects  of  sense  is  not  self-evident,  but  reqoirss 
proof,  263  b,  281  a,  306  a,  434  b;  hb  theory  of 
Perception.  263  U,  270-275 ;  his  use  of  tha  term 
thotnght^  2H5  II ;  made  extension  the  e<iaaoca  of 
Matter,  thought  the  essence  of  Mind,  270  b,  273 
b;  his  doctrine  of  innaie  idea*  generally  mis- 
understood, 273  H  ;  his  alignments  for  tlie  exbt- 
ouce  of  mattor,  286  a ;  his  criterion  of  Truth,  328 
a,  376  b ;  referred  to  on  the  fallacy  of  the  aenasa, 
d;)4  b  ;  quoted  as  to  all  men  being  very  mncli  oa 
a  level  in  point  of  Judgment,  366  b ;  rejeeted  the 
arfniincnt  from   Final  Causes,  401  a ;  areord-- 
injf  to  him.  Matter  and  Motion  are  sidBdcnt 
to  account  fur  all  the  phtenomcna   of  Uie  na- 
tural worid.  526  a,  C07  a;    thought  tliat   the 
human   body  ia    merely  an  ouKine,  and  that 
all  its  ntotiuns  are  nieclianii'al,  62:{  b ;  easuilly 
noticc«l,  S4  a,  IW  n,  101  b,  102  b,  loj)  b,  126  b, 
l.'U)  a  and  II.  i:;-2  a,  HI  a,  142  II,  2.31  a,  2:{G  a, 
24J  n,  2.00  b,  2v»J  a,  StJ.J  n,  "JHl  b,  2«»  H,  27.'i  b, 
277  b,  'inl  a,  21):'.  b.  2J*:>  II,  2S>S  a,  ai4  b,  310  b, 
n-Jl  b,  \m  b,  .'^7j  b.  417  a,  42t  a,  433  a,  445  «, 
4»i8  a,  4U5  a,  4l>i»  b,  070  b,  713  b. 

De'^i^n.  niituie  of  the  principle — thnt  Design  in 
the  c-auKe  may  be  inferred,  with  certainty,  from 
niark«  or  iii»ns  of  it  in  tho  eirect.  4.>7,  45S  ;  tide 
principle  is  learned,  neither  by  reu>-oning,  458, 
450  :  nor  by  experience,  450,  4t>0  ;  the  argument 
fmin  Final  ('ati.s>-8,  iu  proof  of  the  existence  and 
perfev  tiouM  of  tho  Deity,  reduced  to  a  syllogism, 
4t>0,  4«>l ;  of  this  the  minor  wa'«  denieii  by  tho 
Ancient  KeepticH,  tliein:ijor  by  Descartes,  461a  ; 
linme's  fvceptical  argument  exaniitied,  4tjl  b. 

Dosire,  distinguished  from  Will,  (AW,  532, 

DesirpH  :  to  wit,  of  Tower.  (Ambition,)  of  Esteem, 
of  Knowledge,  (CurioKity,)  on,  in  gencntl,  654- 
5''7  ;  how  (li.<itinguished  from  appetites,  .'>i>4  ;  are, 
iu  tlieni>«i1v*'H,  m  itiitr  virtuous  nor  viiiv>us.  .'V55 
b  ;  are  hi;;lily  useful  to  society,  5.'»0  ;  n)ore  noMo 
than  our  upp^^tites  .^Kii;  b  ;  be>iiiieH  the  natural, 
there  are  ri((iuii-ed  ilcsiros,  for  instance,  the  do- 
jiire  of  Money,  .'i."»7  a. 

Determination,  the  unture  of,  as  a  voluntary  ope- 
ration of  tho  ininii,  5-'>l). 

Dcterniiniitni,  dortrino  of.  87  B,  COl;  not  firat 
enounced  by  Hobbes,  601  11. 
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JH  YriM,  hb  controTtny  with  ROell,  S7S  H. 

Dialects,  tho  acquisition  of,  an  instmnee  of  inttino- 
tiv«  imitotioD.  648. 

Diccarchos,  referred  to,  SOS  H. 

Dichotomic  division,  Uia^  of  lUnrai  and  othtra, 
689  a. 

Dieraerbroedc,  referred  to,  181  a. 

Difforentia,  as  a  predicaUe.  688. 

Dilemma,  tlie,  as  a  di^onctive  syllogism,  704. 

Diofenea,  (the  Cynic,)  anccdota  of,  714. 

Dlog«nes  Laertius,  see  Laartius. 

Disapprobation,  Moral,  see  Approbation. 

DiscTpline,  benefits  of,  578  a. 

Discrete  qoantity,  nature  oC  84S  b. 

Diacrimination,  natural  and  aoqafaned,  894  b. 

DiiiJanctiTe  propositions,  how  convertible,  0B7  H. 

JH^MHtUm,  meanioK  of  the  term,  SSI  H. 

Dispoeltion,  tho,  indicated  by  featnree.  voices  and 
festares,  449,  450 ;  nature  of,  aa  infloendnf  the 
Animal  Principles  of  Action,  676^77 ;  spedaUy, 
of  Good  Hnmoor,  675,  676  ;  Bad  Humoar,  676 ; 
Bhition  and  Depreesion  of  mind,  676,  677. 

Disputation,  a  valuable  exercise,  706  H. 

Distance  in  time  and  plaoe,  distinction  between,  843. 

Distance,  perception  of.  In  vision,  acquired,  177  U  ; 
how  appreliended  by  tho  lower  animals,  18S  H  ; 
how  computed  by  the  eye,  189, 804. 

Distinctiona,  with  relation  to  Aristotle's  Lofic, 
689,600. 

Distinctneas,  as  a  quality  of  Conceptions,  866, 867. 

DivisibUity.  of  matter,  328, 894;  of  time  and  space, 
349  b.  860  a. 

DiTlsiona,  opinions  on,  in  conneetioo  with  tba 
Catsforles,  6S7-689. 

Divine  veracity,  appeal  to,  often  iaoonsistently 
made  by  philoaophers,  130  H. 

Doubt  of  a  fact  of  conaciousoesa  impossible,  1S9 
U,  231  U.  44S  U,  713  H. 

Dreaming,  letter  of  Dr  Reid  on,  88,  84. 

Du  Cangre,  relered  to,  161  H. 

Du  Hamel.  referred  to,  177  H. 

Duration  (Time),  a  coneeption  and  belief  of,  ac- 
companies Memory,  840,  348;  distinguished 
fh>m  Extension  (Spaoe)  and  Number,  848  b ; 
the  notion  of,  how  formed,  348,  348 ;  difficulty 
of  comprehending,  843,  844 ;  Locke's  account 
of  the  orifirin  of  our  idea  of,  diaeoased,  846-360. 

Du  Tour,  referred  to,  166  H. 

Duty,  Refrard  to,  a  Rational  Principle  of  Action, 
680  a,  686  b,  688  b ;  (BecUtude,  Moral  ObU- 
gation,)  abstract  notion  oC  686-689 ;  does  not 
admit  of  definition,  686,  687;  not  resolvable 
into  the  notion  of  Interest,  687 ;  identified  with 
the  principle  of  Honour,  ib. ;  corresponds  with 
the  HtmeMnm  of  the  ancients,  588 ;  consists  in 
a  relation  between  the  agent,  and  the  action, 
589;  Sense  of,  689-598 ;  called  otherwiss  Moral 
Sense,  the  Moral  Faeultjf,  6'oiiwienee.  689  b ; 
tbo  term  Sense,  in  this  application,  defended, 
689,  690 ;  the  source  both  of  moral  oonoeptlons 
and  of  moral  Judgments,  590 ;  the  first  prindplea 
of  morals  the  Immediate  dictates  of  this  lacuity, 
690-698;  relation  of,  to  Right,  643. 

BnucATioN,  national,  advantages  of,  678  a. 

Effect,  see  Cause. 

Efficient  cause,  origin  of  the  notion  of,  684,  585 ; 

theories  concerning,  considered  in  relation  to 

necessity,  624-628. 
EffluviA,  the  total  object  of  perception  in  tmeD, 

104  H. 
Ego  and  Non-Ego,  preferable  terms  io  Vu  I  and 

th€  Not'I,  100  H. ;  compare  62  H. 
Ego,  the,  refercuco  of  succession  of  thoughts  to, 

448  b,  444  a. 
Egoism  of  the  French  philoeophers,  letter  on,  6S. 
Egoists,  soppoeed  sect  of,  269  a  and  U,  893  b 

and  U.  464  b.  465  a. 
Elation  of  mind,  oharaeterfatics  of,  576. 
Elphinston,  (Bishop.)  account  of.  727  H. 
Empedodci,  hia  thaory  of  the  nature  of  tba  toul. 


SOS ;  hifl  tbe«y  of  knowledfa^  800  H ;  Bida  lovt 
and  strife  the  causae  of  things,  686  H. 

Empiricus,  (Scxtus.)  notioed,  438  b. 

BmuhiUon,  on,  666-668;  why  dasaed  m  a  Mai*. 
Tolent  Affection,  666  b  i  ia  the  Deaira  of  Supe- 
riority, accompanied  with  uneaslnesB  at  being 
aurpaised.  ib. ;  distinguished  from  Envy,  667  b. 

Energy,  meaahig  of  the  term,  881  H,  616H. 

'ErrcX^XOf  Ariatotie's  use  of  tha  tenn.  SOS  \ 
andH. 

Bnthymeme,  nature  of  an,  476  b  and  H ;  tha^  ae- 
cording  to  the  Aristotelians,  704. 

Enunciation,  Aristotle's  bocA  on,  68S. 

Bpicharmua,  quoted,  846  H. 

Epicureans,  (the,)  thair  moral  qrilem  eompaNd 
with  HnmeV  66L 

Epicurus  and  the  Bplcursans,  tbsir  dtsUndioB  of 
Primary  and  Secondary  Qualltiea,  188  a,  181  a, 
139  b,  334  a  and  H  ;  their  theory  of  Perception, 
204  b  and  H,  855  a,  886  b ;  their  moral  teaeh. 
Ing,  688  b,  688  a,  694,  661  b,  667  b,  euoallj 
noticed,  496  b,  666  b. 

Erasistratus,  referred  to,  256  H. 

Error,  see  Pn^Judices,  Truth. 

Eschenbach,  (Profeaaor,)  referred  to,  887  H. 

Easence,empiuymentof  theterm  by  the  SehooimeOa 
404 :  nominal  and  real  of  Locke,  404  b.  691  H. 

Esteem,  Desire  of,  654-557 ;  is  highly  oaeftal  to 
society,  666  b:  Affection  of.  663;  doubtful 
whether  it  should  be  plaoed  among  the  Animal 
Prindplea  of  Action,  ib. 

Eternity,  our  notions  concerning,  843, 844. 

Enathlus  and  Protagoras,  story  of,  704  b. 

Euclid,  extent  of  hia  coutributiona  to  Oeometfy, 
468  a :  alleged  purpose  of  hb  ElemenU,  471  a ; 
hb  definiUons  criticbed,  612  b;  ediUon  of  tha 
flrst  six  books,  with  sjUogisUc  demonstrationa, 
708  U :  casually  noticed,  841,  804  b,  6S8  b, 
677  a,  701  b,  710  a. 

Eudemus,  referred  to,  695  H,  697  H. 

Euripides,  quoted,  600  H. 

Busebius,  on  the  doctrine  of  Necessity  as  an  Inoaa- 
live  to  profligacy,  636  U. 

Evidence,  what,  338 ;  the  diffennt  kinds  of,  hare 
no  common  nature,  828 ;  the  evidence  of  Senst 
comparsd  with  that  of  Reasoning,  328  b,  329  a  ; 
of  Axioms,  329  a;  of  Testhnony,  889;  of  Me- 
mory, 329  b;  (Probable,)  phUoeophical  and 
popular  meanings  of,  distinguished,  482. 

Evil,  argument  of  the  necessitarians  fh>m  the  per- 
mission of,  examined,  638-636. 

Example,  an  Imperfect  Induction,  704. 

Exduded  Middle,  Law  of,  377  U,  477  H. 

Exercise,  dlfTeretice  between  Its  effect  on  the  per- 
ceptive powers,  and  on  sensations,  330  b,  331  a  ; 
effect  of,  on  the  Iroajtination,  384  b. 

Existence,  first  prindplea  concerning,  838,  448; 
445  I  with  relaUon  to  IdenUty.  344;  formatton 
of  tlie  notion  of,  417 ;  effect  of  the  Ideal  system 
on  the  belief  In,  488 ;  cannot  begin  without  an 
efficient  cause,  608  a. 

Experience,  what  it  teaches.  196;  197,  621,  628 ; 
useless  without  the  Inductive  Prindple,  800; 
with  reference  to  Hume's  doctrine  of  memory, 
357  ;  informs  us  only  of  what  i$  or  ftos  been, 
never  of  what  mtuf  be,  455  b,  456  a,  469  b,  466 
a,  621  b,  524  b. 

Experiment,  as  a  means  of  discovery,  835 ;  the 
proper  means  of  stadjriug  the  mind,  97  b. 

Bxponible  propositions  In  f^c,  704  a. 

Expression,  Beauty  of,  606  b. 

Extensioo,  noUon  of.  123-126, 148-144 ;  see  Seeing; 
Bight,  Touch ;  Reld's  and  Kant's  theories  eon- 
ceming,  contrasted,  123  H  ;  possibUity  of  an  a 
posteriori  perception  of  somethhig  extended.  186 
U  ;  cannot  be  seen  nor  imsgined  apart  flrom 
Colour,  146  H  i  possible  argument  to  fevour  of 
materislbm  from  the  notion  of,  810  H ;  Tan- 

gble  and  Ylaible  extension  distinguished  by 
srkeley,  288  a :  neither  the  object  of  Oeomelqr. 
888  H  ;  with  fefarsnce  to  Space,  884. 
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Bxttnsion  and  Compraheoiiioa,  of  0«D«nl  Terms, 

880  b;   of  PropodtkMM,  S91  a;   the  counter 

WholA  of,  in  Logic,  702  U. 
S&temallty,  perception  of,  in  Yidon,  natural,  177 

H. 
EztraTagance,  conBiderationB  ai  to  the  moral  re- 

sponiibility  for  the  oooseqaenoee  of,  021. 
Sxtremei,  the  aroidance  of.  635,  OAG. 
Ej9»,  panllel  motion  of,  152, 178  ;  concentration 

on  one  object,  178, 174 ;  8U  Seeing. 

Fabkicius,  noticed,  161  b. 

Fabry,  (Honoratue,)  his  bypotheeis  of  cerebral 
fibres,  248  H. 

Faculty,  meaning  of  the  word,  221 ;  oppoeed  to 
Operation,  dec.,  and  properly  affiled  to  a  natu- 
ral and  active  power.  221 II. 

Ffecoliies,  (Cognitive,)  logical  and  p^jebological 
distribation  of,  248  H,  511  H. 

FaJkciroftbeaenses,  334-338;  m«  Scnsea. 

FaUades,  as  causes  of  error  in  philosophy,  discus- 
ssd,  408-475,  see  Prejudices ;  the  naiore  and  diri- 
sion  of,  according  to  the  Aristotelians,  707,  708. 

Fallibility,  considerations  as  to,  with  reference  to 
probability  and  demonstration,  485-489. 

Famfly  affections,  charaeteriitiei  and  natnrs  of, 
600-563. 

Ftacy,  a  common  name  for  Imagination  in  old 
Enghsh  writers,  879  H ;  can  only  arrange  ob- 
tocto  actually  exbting,  367 :  the  operation  oC  in 
Trains  of  Thought,  380-882;  see  Imagination. 

Fatalism,  see  Ubertv.  Neceestty. 

Fatorinus,  (as  citea  by  J.  Pioua  Mirandulanna,) 
quoted  f  anonymously),  217  H. 

FsToor,  the  conception  of  a,  as  illustrating  the 
ooncepUou  of  Justice,  654,  665. 

Fmn,  (Mr.)  his  obsenrations  on  Chetelden's  caae, 
and  critidsm  of  Reid,  145  U,  177  H. 

Feeling,  two  meanlnn  of  the  word,  229,  230; 
disthiguished  IVom  Senaation,  280,  312 ;  pheno- 
mena of,  to  be  distinguished  fh>m  thoie  of  Un. 
derttanding  and  Wni,  511  H ;  Feeling  and  Judg. 
nent  contrasted,,  671,  672;  is  distinct  from 
Thinking,  671  b. 

Fees,  academic,  history  of,  726  H. 

Feoelon,  his  views  on  Common  Sense,  424 ;  ad- 
mitted the  argument  from  Final  Cawes,  461  a. 

Fteguson,  (Dr  Adam,)  his  commendation  of  Reid's 
Inquiry,  9  b  *  quoted  on  the  instinct  of  ma- 
ternal aflRMtion,  28  a ;  noticed,  42  b. 

Fiohte,  Idealism  of,  characterised,  129  H;  referred 
to,  206  U  ;  hit  confidence  in  hia  system,  281  H. 

Figure,  knowledfre  of,  principally  obtained  by 
Sight,  125  H ;  cannot  be  seen  nor  imagined  apart 
from  Colour,  145  U  :  how  perceived  by  the  eye, 
193  b  ;  considered  trith  reference  to  Space,  324. 

Final  Cause,  equivalent  to  ^nd  or  motive,  87  II, 
008  H. 

Pinal  Causes,  a^^mont  from,  «ee  Design. 

Fine  Arts,  the,  how  fiur  axioms  or  flnt  prhidples 
applicable  to,  463. 

First  Principles,  see  Principles. 

Fluids,  pressure  of,  letter  on,  60. 

Folkes,  (Martin,)  Reid's  visit  to,  6  a;  noticed 
176  b. 

Fonseca,  his  theory  of  ickntia  media,  632  U. 

Forbes's  Life  of  Beattie,  referred  to,  41  H. 

Form,  Beauty  of,  examined,  505. 

Formal  and  Real,  disUnction  of,  687  H,  691  H. 

Foeter,  (Mr,)  case  of,  176  b. 

Fracastorius,  quoted  (anonymously),  262  H. 

Frse  agent,  nature  of  a,  601. 

Free-will,  Dr  Gregory's  remarks  on,  criticised,  82, 
83  ;  a  consdousneas  of,  in  all  minds,  523,  624. 

Freedom  of  action,  sec  Liberty. 

Frendraught,  (Viscount,)  refened  to,  68  U. 

Friendship,  AffecUon  of,  563  b. 

Function,  meaning  of  the  term,  515  H. 

Future,  cannot  be  immediately  known,  340  H, 
842  H. ;  cannot  be  both  oontingsnt  and  certain. 
629  H. 


Galkw.  lefeired  to^  26  b,  116  H,  168  b,  208  H, 
218  b.  255  H.  816  H,  697  b. 

Galileo,  (before  Baoon,)  exhibited  a  very  peiiMi 
model  of  inductive  rsasooing,  100  H,  712  H ; 
was  the  first  who  explained  the  unUbrmlj  ae- 
oelerated  velodty  of  fiilUng  bodies,  261  a;  re- 
ferrsd  to.  217  b. 

Gassendi,  did  not  emplor  the  terms  species  and 
phantasm  in  their  Peripaletie  signifleatioo, 
226  H  ;  an  AnU-Gartssian,  861  H ;  refarved  to. 
163  b.  177  H,  226  a,  S66  H,  861  b,  486  a. 

Gastriloqnism,  888. 

Genera  and  species,  dassifleation  by,  890 ;  coo- 
sidered  as  general  oonoeptions,  S91-99L 

General  Conceptions,  391-394  ;  the  geneimlltj  from 
whkjh  they  take  their  name  not  In  the  ael  of  the 
mind  conceiving,  but  in  the  objects  cosieelwed, 
891  b.  894  a,  4<»  b ;  of  Attributes,  891,  892  :  of 
Classes  of  thinss  genera  and  specks),  392-SM ; 
formed  by  AniMb,  894-896 ;  formed  1^  Com- 
bination, 398-408;  Judgment  *  ** 
formation  of,  416. 

GeneralisatkMi.   distlngoisbed   from 
(properX  894;    the  operation  of,    in  flcirmlBg 
General  Oonoeptions,  896,  896. 

(kneral  Words,  opposed  to  Proper  Names,  889; 
in  every  language  General  words  mako  the 
greatest  part.  Proper  Namee  the  least,  this  phst- 
nomenon  accounted  for,  389,  890;  ntilitj  of. 
890,391. 

Generation  and  Conuption,  Arislotle's  dooCriao  of, 
260. 

Genius,  adulterates  phOosophy,  99  b ;  definition  of, 
384  a ;  misapplication  of,  in  theorising  oo  the 
phsBuomena  of  nature,  472;  in  jn^tag  mad 
reasoning,  analysed  into  Attention,  687. 

Oenoveei,  referred  to,  265  H. 

Genus,  as  a  prsdicabls,  686;  in  Aristotlels  Topics, 
706. 

Geometry,  object  of,  77  a,  282  H ;  Ustory  of  the 
sdenoe,  241,  462  ;  nature  of,  824  b,  878  H  ;  ap- 
plication of  the  faculty  of  Judgment  to.  419. 

Geometry  of  Tisiblee,  147  sq. ;  see  Seeing. 

Gerard,  (Dr  Alexander,)  his  method  of  aoeomiting 
for  the  pleasure  derived  ttom  Novdty,  408  b. 

Gesturee,  certain,  indicative  of  particular  tbooghta 
and  dispodtiona,  a  first  prindple,  449,  460. 

(3eulinz,  referred  to,  265  H. 

GiUies,  (Dr.)  his  erroneous  criticisms  of  Raid,  084  H. 

Glasgow,  <^aracteristios  of  the  inhabitants  oL  40 
b,  41  b ;  interests  of  the  merdianta  ot,  involved 
lu  the  American  war.  43  b  ;  University  ol^ 
author's  description  of  liis  routine  of  duties  in. 
89  b,  40  a,  42  b,  40.  47,  48  a  ;  characteristics  of 
the  professors  and  students  of,  40, 43,  46  a ;  state 
of  science  in,  41 ;  Chair  of  Medicine  in,  45  b,  46 ; 
Statistical  Account  of,  721-739. 

Gnostic  Forms  of  the  Phitonists,  225  H,  262  H, 
800  U. 

Gnostic  and  Orectic  powers,  242  H.  611  H. 

God,  fallacy  of  conjecturee  as  to  the  works  of.  235 ; 
see  Deity. 

GkxKl  upon  tlie  Whole,  the  notion  of,  one  of  the 
most  abstract  we  have,  680  b;  how  formed. 
680.  681 ;  the  offspring  of  Reason.  581  a ;  Re- 
gard to,  a  Rational  Prindple  of  Action,  681. 
682,  588  b;  its  tendency,  582-684;  its  defects, 
584-586. 

Good  breeding,  the  nature  of,  662  b ;  wherein  it 
consists,  501  b,  602  a. 

Good  humour,  characteristics  of,  575. 

Govemment.  shown  to  be  consistent  with  liberty, 
61 8-61 0 ;  mechanical,  distinguished  from  moral, 
613. 

Grace.  a.<i  an  clement  in  beeuity,  507. 

Grammatical  first  prindplcs,  452  a. 

Grandeur,  on.  in  General.  494-498  ;  nature  of  the 
emotion  raised  by  the  contemplation  of,  404 ; 
defined— such  a  degree  of  excellence  as  merite 
our  admiration,  ib.  ;  is  an  inherent  quality  of 
objects  and  not  a  mere  sensation,  494,  496;  as 
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exhibited  in  Uie  qualities  of  Mind,  495-497; 
an  opinion  Indicated  that  Grandeur  in  Material 
obJectB  is  merely  a  reflection  of  something  in- 
tdUectual,  497.  498  ;  in  reUtion  to  Beauty,  60S. 

OraUtude.  the  Affection  of,  662. 

Gravitation,  illustrations  of  the  notion  of  power 
f>om.  625,  626. 

Green,  referred  to,  S74  H. 

Gregoiv,  letter  and  note  on  the  family  of,  and 
Beid's  connection  with  them,  68-70. 

Gregory,  (Alexander,)  murder  of,  by  Tisconnt 
Frendraught.  68  b  and  II. 

Gregory,  (Charles,)  uncle  of  Dr  Held,  Professor  of 
Mathematics  hi  8t  Andrews,  4,  68  H. 

Gregory,  (David,)  Savilian  Professor  of  Astronomy 
in  Oxford.  4  b,  68  H,  72. 

Gregory.  (David,  the  younger,)  first  ProfiBSSor  of 
Modem  History  hi  Oxford,  68  b  and  H.  72  band  U. 

Gregory,  (James,)  great  uncle  of  Dr  Reld,  Pro- 
fesior  of  Matliematlcs  at  St  Andrews  and  Edin- 
burgh, and  inventor  of  the  reflecting  telescope, 
4,  68  H. 

Gregory,  (James, )  uncle  of  Dr  Reid,  Profeisor  of 
Mathematics  in  Edinburgh,  68  H,  69,  70,  72 ; 
his  two  Categories,  68  b,  473  b,  688  b. 

Gregory,  (James,)  ^x>fenor  of  Medicine  In  Edin- 
burgh, 39,  68 ;  Reid's  letters  to.  63-88 ;  his  Essay 
on  the  difference  betuKen  the  rdation  of  Motive 
and  AaioHf  and  that  of  CattM  and  Effect  in 
Physics,  noUced,  65  H  ;  criUdsm  on  tbs  Philo- 
sophical and  Littrary  Essays  of,  73-88  :  dedica- 
tion to,  215 ;  referred  to,  238  H. 

Grogory,  (John.)  Professor  of  Medicine  at  Aber- 
deen and  Edinburgh,  along  with  Dr  Reid, 
founded  a  literary  society  at  Aberdeen,  7  a,  41 
H  {  notice  of,  68  H. 

Gregory,  (Margaret,)  mother  of  Dr  Reid,  4  a. 

Grsgory.  (R«v.  William,)  referred  to,  62  a. 

Grew,  (Dr  Kehemiah,)  enumerates  sixteen  simple 
tastes,  116  b. 

Grotius,  his  qntem  of  Natural  JuriBprudenoSk  645  a. 

Habit,  dtatinguished  fhxn  Faculty,  221  b ;  ia  oaed 
both  in  an  active  and  in  a  passive  sense,  221  H ; 
influence  o^  in  the  improvement  of  the  Senses, 
SSS  a ;  used  to  explahi  the  Train  of  Thought  in 
the  mind,  387  a ;  implies  neither  Judgment  nor 
Will,  533  b;  the  nature  of,  as  a  Mechanical 
Principle  of  action,  illustrated,  550,  661 :  many 
of  the  phenomena  of,  explained  by  the  doctrine 
of  Latent  Modifieations,  551  H. 

Haller,  referred  to,  116,  H. 

Hallsy,  (Dr),  noticed,  134  a. 

Haupinees,  the  production  of,  the  criterion  of  good, 
580  b ;  connection  of,  with  virtue,  580-586. 

Hardness,  119  b,  128 ;  see  Touch. 

Hardouin,  (Le  Pere,)  accused  Malebranche  of 
Atheism.  266  H. 

Harris,  (James,)  author  of  fiirmMt,  noticed,  S63  a, 
889.404. 

Hartley,  (Dr,)  quoted  on  reducing  all  kinds  of 
evidence  and  Inquiries  to  mathematical  forms, 
23,  261 ;  Us  theory  of  vibrations  in  the  nerves, 
349 ;  held  that  all  knowledge  is  originaUy  de- 
rived from  the  senses,  394  a ;  quoted  touching 
Judgment,  483  b ;  noticed,  616  H. 

Hearing,  analysed,  116  sq. ;  variety  of  sounds, 
116,  117 ;  their  pUce  and  distance  learned  bv 
custom,  without  reasoning,  117  a ;  the  sense  <h. 
distinguished  from  what  is  called  a  imuiool  ear, 
117  b ;  sound  as  a  medium  of  language,  117, 118. 

Heat,  119  a ;  «M  Touch ;  latent,  the  doetrine  of, 
4<45. 

Ileermann,  his  observations  on  Vision,  166  H. 

Hegel,  referred  to,  306  H ;  quoted,  681  H. 

Henry,  his  transUtion  of  Cousin,  343  H. 

Heraclitus,  rsierred  to,  208  H ;  his  theory  of 
knowledge,  800  H. 

Herbartian  psycbolonr,  reftrred  to,  717  H. 

HsrUnos  and  Dasypodius,  their  edition  of  BncUd, 
702  H. 


Hsrmolans  Barfaorus,  referred  to,  203  H. 

Hipparchus,  referred  to,  203  H. 

Hippo,  referred  to,  303  H. 

Hire.  (M.  de  la,)  noticed,  169  a. 

HobDM,  speaks  with  contempt  of  experimental 
philosophy,  12  b ;  called  Imitffaiation  a  decaying 
sense,  140  U.  327  H ;  a  Nominalbt,  406.  410  a ; 
erroneously  consklered  to  be  the  author  of  tha 
modem  scheme  of  Determinism,  601  H ;  his 
tiieory  of  a  State  of  Nature,  657,  661  b,  666  a ; 
noticed,  102  b,  386  a,  466  b,  466  a,  660  b. 

Home,  (Heniy.)  su  IDumes,  Lord. 

Homsr,  the  poetry  of;  as  an  illustration  of  the 
tndn  of  thought,  386  ;  the  sublhuity  of,  406  b : 
quoted,  82  H,  216  H,  264  H.  602  H. 

Hommel,  quoted  concerning  Liberty,  616  H. 

Honestum,  {see  KaK6y,)  disthiguished  Ihmi  UtUe, 
688 ;  Cicero's  definition  of,  651  b. 

Honour,  regard  to,  as  distinct  from  rsgard  to  In- 
torest,  587.  596. 

Hook,  (Dr  Robert,)  his  doctrine  of  Um  (hbrieatkNi 
of  ideas  by  the  mhid,  276  b. 

Horace,  quoted,  886  a,  627  b,  679  a,  583  K 

Hodibras.  quoted,  144  H. 

Hume,  (David,)  effect  of  Us  rrettttse  of  Human 
Kature  upon  Reid,  7 ;  letter  of,  to  Reid  on  the 
Inquiry,  7, 8 ;  Reid*s  reply,  91,  93 ;  did  not  tally 
apprechUe  Bacon's  method  of  phlloeophy,  8 ;  his 
definitions  of  Mic/and  memory.l9i  likens  Associ- 
ation to  physlcsl  attraction,  22  b,  oompart,  386  a ; 
his  notion  of  Csuse,  67  b,  83  b,  84,  004  b,  627  a ; 
his  use  of  the  exisressions  constant  conjunction 
and  necessary  connection  criticised,  79  (  his 
c1kE«r  iiTKUDKint  fur  Necessity,  87  a;  the  author, 
through  ]l«j^)  EUid  Kant,  of  all  subssquent  pbl- 
IriiGpby,  91  11;  tile  Treatise  qf  Human  Natur§ 
i^ntHbrod,  101, 103 ;  rsduces  Berkelsy's  system 
to  sceptkiuii,  10^  b,  208  a :  his  Uisory  of  BeUsT 
ex^miiM,  IQ7,  1^,358,  350,  446;  his  theory, 
tlJAt  thtt  lutnd  u  a  succession  of  ideas  and  im- 
jyj-tMtiffHM,  10^  1 09,  293,  299,  806  b,  444;  con- 
fe»rd  Lhflt  at  times  he  was  under  a  necessity 
ol  btflitvlntif  with  ths  vulgar,  131  a,  309  H,  334 a, 
433  A,  4 1:^  b  ;  n  sceptic,  not  a  dogmatist,  as 
Reid'a  i:rJtJcJj»rEi  erronecNuJy  assumes,  129  H, 
444  H,  457  H,  489  H  ;  foUows  Locke  in  his 
wide  uss  of  the  term  perception,  222  b  and  H, 
327  a  and  H,  394  a,  361,  862 ;  eonfbunds  the 
operations  of  the  mind  with  their  objects,  334  a, 
379  b ;  his  distinction  between  impressions  and 
ideas,  336,  227,  367,  293-395;  his  uss  of  the 
word  impression,  336,  237,  364  a,  36S  a,  398  b ; 
his  snumeration  of  the  Principles  of  Association, 
894  b  and  H  ;  his  argument  against  the  inune- 
diate  perception  of  external  objects  examined, 
303-304 ;  his  views  on  Memory  discusssd,  856- 
360 ;  quoted  on  oonceivability  as  the  test  of  pos- 
sibility, 877  a :  his  theory  of  AssocUtion,  886 ; 
his  account  of  the  formation  of  complex  ideas, 
399  b :  his  views  on  Abrtractton  discussed,  409- 
413 1  hisopinionson  Geometry,  419, 453;  on Caai> 
mon  Sense,  424  b,  425  a ;  on  Judgment,  438  b ; 
his  dsnial  of  ths  kiea  of  power,  446,  518,  518, 
620-622 ;  his  views  on  causation  combated,  465- 
457,  608,  637  ;  his  attack  on  the  argument  firom 
final  causes,  461 ;  his  views  oo  first  principles, 
464,  465;  his  sosptidsm  with  rsgard  to  reason 
examined,  484-489;  his  uss  of  the  word  passion, 
571 ;  paradox  of,Uiat  Reason  is  the  servant  of  the 
pastions,  681  b ;  quoted  on  the  reality  of  moral 

•  distinctions,  667,  688 ;  according  to  him.  Metal 
Approbation  not  an  act  of  the  Judgment,  but  a 
feeling,  651,  670,  671,  jse  Approbation ;  Virtue 
whatever  is  a{frteabls  or  vi^fiU  to  ourselves  or 
others,  661 ;  his  amttm  of  Morals  comparsd  with 
the  Bpicuiean,  lb. ;  his  division  of  the  Vhtaes 
into  natural  and  artUMal,  653 ;  his  principle, 
that  Justice  is  an  artineial  virtus,  controverted, 
663-663,  ssc  Jns*les  ;  his  doetrine  on  the  nature 
of  oontracts  and  ohUgatkms,  controverted,  668- 
670;   bis  so-ealMFrtdicabIss,  087  b  *  U  t 
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bis  two  CaUgoriut  «B8:  euDsDy  noUead.  Itt  b, 
1S7  b,  133  a,  141  a.  142  a,  204  b.  200  H,  210  b, 
S17  b.  231  a.  242  a,  244  b.  270  b,  313  b»  341  a, 
878  b,  433  b.  451  b  A  U,  405  b. 

Hunter,  (Dr  WUUam.)  nOtiot  of,  0S  a. 

Hun««r,  nature  of  tbe  appetite  of,  561,  552. 

Batcbeaon,(l>r  FFAnda,)  bis  application  of  afa^ebra 
to  Morals  oppo»><l  by  i>r  Raid,  6a ;  doctrines  of, 
antkHpatory  of  Baid,  124  H;  before  Reid,  r»- 
yarded  ConsdocuneM  m  a  special  fscnlty,  223 
U ;  bis  account  ol  Uie  origin  of  our  ideas  of 
Beanty  and  Virtue,  347  a ;  bis  doctrine  of  in- 
teraal  senses,  421  b  ;  called  tbe  sansss  of  Beanty 
and  Harmony  reflex  or  secondary  senses,  492  b  ; 
followed  Locke  in  bis  notion  of  Beauty,  499 ;  ro- 
ferrsd  to  on  the  beanty  of  form  in  inauimate 
objects,  505  a ;  qooted  on  tbe  influence  of  tbe 
PassioiM,  535  a ;  bis  dinsion  of  the  Principles  of 
Action  into  the  aUm  and  the  turbuienU  571, 
572  ;  refers  tbe  Passions  to  the  latter  ehus,  572 ; 
according  to  him  eome  Passions  are  benoTolent, 
others  sdflith,  537  b ;  refened  to  on  the  phrase 
moroi  seHM,  589  b ;  noticed,  217  b. 

Button's  MathewuMiioal  JHctUmaryt  referred  to, 
92  H. 

Hnjgens,  noticed,  701  h. 

Hypotheses,  their  nature  and  use,  56,  57,  234 ; 
leebleuesa  of,  as  an  instmment  of  disooTery,  235, 
236.  25U,  251. 

EfpatKesii,  Reid's  erroneooi  use  of  the  term,  97 
U. 

Hypothetical  propositions,  bow  oonTortible,  687  H. 

Idea,  Darwin's  definition  of,  19  a ;  bow  used  by 
Raid,  106  U.  396  H,  363  H  ;  how  bj  Descartes, 
904  H,  207  H,  210  H  ;  how  by  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle, 372  U ;  earlier  and  later  meanings  of 
the  word,  204  II ;  various  modem  meanings, 
224-226;  property  denotes  an  act  of  thought 
consideied  in  relation  to  an  external  object, 
S79H. 

JdM  and  notion,  distinction  between  the  terms, 
291  H. 

Idealism,  ruder  and  finer  forms  of.  123  11, 130  H. 
446  H  ;  egoistical,  doctrine  of,  shown  to  rest 
on  the  groundirork  l.iid  down  by  Reid  and 
Btewart,  128  H  ;  not  developed  by  the  School- 
men nor  by  Malebranche,  being  inconsistent 
with  Catholicism,  206  H,  285  II,  358  li,  464  H. 

Ideal  philosopliy,  the  system  of  Descartes  and  his 
followers  so  named,  1U3  b  ;  tbe  theory  of  sensa- 
tion, memory,  belief,  and  imagination,  intro- 
duced by  it,  considered.  107  a;  psiyctiologicHl 
history  of  the  ideal  pliiiosopliy,  1U8  b,  109,  207  ; 
no  reason  why  its  followers,  discarding  the  qua- 
lities of  matter,  should  not  discard  imprcfsions 
and  ideas,  129,  1:^0 ;  whether  the  ideas  them- 
selves are  the  only  objects  of  i)crception  accord- 
ing to  these  do^'trines?  2«'.3;  system,  Hold's 
thouglits  of  writing  a  history  of  tlie,  62  b. 

Idens,  tlie  doctrines  of  ancient  philow^pl'ers  about, 
204,  225;  Platonic,  nature  of.  204  II,  225,  2«4  H, 
370  11;  Cartesian,  207  U.  210  II ;  Locke's  tlieory 
of,  discussed,  275-280,  340-350,  350;  Bcrlicloy's 
theory  dincussed.  2^7-2V)2 ;  liis  ideas  of  seuso, 
290;  of  imagination,  290,  201  :  the  vulgar  no- 
tion of  ideas  distinfruiihed  from  the  philoHO- 
{»hical,  292,  293;  llumos  distinction  of,  from 
mpressions,  293;  Arnauld'sand  Malubninche's 
controversy  as  to,  diRcu«Mcd.  295-29S;  distin- 
guished from  operations  of  the  wind,  and  from 
the  objects  of  perception,  2I>8,  299;  whether 
they  convey  an  immediate  |>erception  of  ex- 
ternal objects,  300 ;  diveniity  of  opinions  on 
ideas,  305  ;  limils  of  our  knowledire  on  the  sub- 
ject, ib. ;  Leibnitz's  theory,  307-.'«01) ;  succe««ai'.)n 
of,  with  reference  to  duration,  349 ;  the  doctrine 
of,  considered  in  relation  to  memory,  357.  35S  ; 
Platonic  system  of.  and  the  prejudices  that  gave 
rise  to  it,  370-372,  404;  Peripatetic  system,  372  ; 
Alexandrian,   872  j   modem  philosophers,  372 


874 ;  jodfaMDi  neoHmy  to  th«  fonMlloo  cL 
416,  417;  sgreemeat  and  disagreeMwt  of.  to  mn- 


knowledgnandjadgnsent,  4i6-A94: 
Hume's  optoioae  on.  rieecritod  as  an  aftwuH  aft 
induction  with  insulBoisBt  dato,  &W;  tba  ftimin 
of,  379-388.  ate  Train. 

Identity,  source  of  uur  notions  of,  and  rnsiiiamei 
with  memory.  344-M6 ;  a  ralattosi  betWMB 
our  cognitions  of  a  thing,  not  between  fthfafs 
themeelves,  344  H ;  does  not  admit  of  deflni- 
tioa,  314  b ;  eooaeioasness  of  oar  owa  Identity 
distinguished  fhMn  that  of  other  peiwms  and 
things,  345, 946 ;  (Peraooal  J  Locked  aeooant  of. 
considered,  100.  350-353;  wnat  ba  a^ttod, 
though  incapable  of  proof;  SS2,  446 ;  a  iial 
principle  of  contingent  truth,  445 ;  Idaotity  of 
Indiseemibles,  LeibuiU's  prindplo  of  tha.  6M  b ; 
Identity  and  Non-oontradicti<ni.  Fkiiiciplas  cL 
466  H. 

Idiots,  the  charadertek  of,  619  a. 

Idols,  Bacon's  divWon  of,  iUostmtod,  488-475. 

Image^  Reid's  nss  of  tbe  term,  108  H,  905  a;  dis- 
tingnished  ttma  ImagituUUm,  888  H. 

Imsglnatioo,  term  used  as  a  tnnalat&on  of  the 
Greek  ^orrocr/a,  879  H ;  as  naoeasary  to  tbe 
metophyridan  as  to  the  poet,  89  H ;  nsfisssiilj 
accompanied  with  a  belief  In  the  existenee  of 
the  mental  representation,  105  H  ;  called  by 
Aristotle  and  Hobbes  a  decaying  erase,  140  a, 
227  H ;  only  pnasible  through  a  repreaontative 
medium,  378  H  ;  ambiguous  use  of  the  term, 
291  H  ;  definition  of,  375  b ;  distingtxisbed  fhxn 
PeroepUon.  183  H,  222.  875 ;  Berkeley's  ideas  of 
the,  289, 290 ;  distinguished  from  Ooneeptioa,  860 
H,  304  n,  365  b,  966  a  and  H,  407  H ;  not  to  bo 
limited  to  the  representation  of  idslUe  objects. 
366  U,  407  H  :  the  name  given  by  modem  phi- 
loeophers  to  the  train  of  thought  in  Um  mind, 
880  b.  sre  Fancy. 

Imagine^  two  meanings  of  tbe  word,  239. 

Impossibility,  inconcelTability  no  criterion  ot  977- 
379.  411. 

Imprtgsion,  explication  of  the  term,  9S8-S28.  237 
U  ;  Hume's  use  of,  censured,  226,  837  ;  impro- 
perly applied  to  operations  of  tbe  mind  or  their 
objects,  228 ;  not  introdueed  into  philosopbi- 
cal  use  by  Hume,  294  II ;  used  by  Ari-toUe  to 
an  analogical,  not  in  a  literal  signification.  959 
H. 

Impressions,  considered  with  referenee  to  sensa- 
tions,  186,  187 ;  on  the  mind,  the  Perlpatetie 
theory  of.  205;  on  the  organs  of  sense,  ^c.,  247, 
302  :  false  conclusions  drawn  from  the  Uiooriee 
on  impressions,  253-257 ;  reference  oi  memory 
to,  considered,  353,  354,  357. 

Improvement  of  the  senses,  330-334  ;  Ke  Sensea. 

Incitements,  influence  of,  upon  the  will,  5^530  : 
sre  Will. 

Inconceivability,  not  tbe  criterion  of  impossibilitT. 
377  II. 

Indiflference.  liberty  of,  601 II. 

Induction  of  generals  from  particulars,  403 :  tnap- 
plicahle  to  necessary  truths,  455  b ;  according  to 
the  Anstotelians,  704,  705  b ;  compared  with 
syllogistic  reasoning.  712. 

luductive  Principle,  the  name  given  by  Roid  to 
our  B«lief  in  the  continuance  of  nature's  laws, 
100 ;  is  not  derived  from  Experience  or  Reason, 
197-19!),  54'.^  cannot  be  resolved  into  Association, 
11)9  b,  549  b ;  iU  capacity,  200 ;  system,  the. 
271.  272. 

Iiurtin  of  Mind,  Dr  Gregory's  use  of  the  phrase. 
and  Dr  H«id's  criticism,  84  b. 

IngoNtult,  University  of,  referred  to,  726  II. 

Ingratitude,  Hume's  remarks  on  the  nature  of, 
criticised,  676. 

Injuries,  animal  instinct  of  resentment  for,  668- 
670. 

Innate  ideas  with  relation  to  belief  in  first  princi- 
ples, Locke's  views  on,  considered,  465-467. 

Insanity,  what  it  consists  in.  209. 
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Inttiiiet :  lm]>lies  MKhtr  Judgment  nor  'Wni,  688  ; 
the  nature  of,  ■■  %  Meebanical  Principle  of 
action,  examined,  645-649  {  in  Man  Onfan^) 
with  reference  to  the  operationi  of  breathiuff, 
•iickinf ,  ewallowing,  Ac,  546-647  ;  (the  mature), 
with  reference  to  motionn  of  the  nenrea,  mnadet, 
Ac,  actions  fraqueutiv  repeated,  actions  done 
suddenly,  647, 648  ;  ia  Brutes,  546-647  :  Instinc- 
tire  Imitation,  its  nature  and  influence,  648 ; 
InttioctiTe  Beliefs,  184  b.  648,  649 ;  specia)^  of 
Belief  in  tlie  testimonj  of  otliers,  540,  Me  CYe- 
dulitv ;  Belief  in  the  constancy  of  Nature,  549  b, 
see,  Inductive  Principle ;  Stewart's  censure  of 
Beid's  use  of  the  term,  669  II. 

Intellectual  Powers,  Kssays  on.  213-508 ;  Reid's 
classification  of,  erroneous.  242  II,  243  II.  611 
II ;  intellectual  world  distingtiisbed  from  mata- 
rial,  216. 

Intelligence,  In  cause,  to  be  inferred  firom  signs  of 
it  in  effect,  a  Arat  principle,  467-461;  whether  it 
can  exist  without  acUvitj,  637. 

Interest,  the  influence  of,  estimated,  686  b. 

International  law,  systems  of,  considered,  643*645. 

Interpretation,  Aristotle's  Book  on^  685. 

Invention,  power  of,  383, 384 ;  of  proofs,  in  reaaon- 
inir,  476. 

Ionic  pbiloeopbers,  Panspermia  of.  53  H. 

Itaaogt,  tlic,  of  Porphyry  described,  688. 

Italy,  purity  of  the  atmosphere  of,  191  a. 

JaooBi,  referred  to  on  the  idealistic  tendency  of 
Kant's  doctrine,  129  II ;  on  perception  aa  **  a 
miraculous  revelstion,"  188  U. 

Jardine,  (Profeesor,)  uoUced,  88  a,  721  H. 

Jerome,  (St,)  quoted  in  praise  of  Aristotle,  681  H. 

Jesuits,  8r>ani»h,  excogitated  the  scheme  of  <Scien- 
tia  Media,  632  II. 

Job,  quotation  from.  341  a. 

Johnson,  (Dr  Samuel.)  referred  to  on  the  phrase 
common  senjr,  423  a;  on  the  meaning  of  tho 
word  ought,  675  b. 

JoufTroy.  (M.,)  referred  to.  216  TI,  218  II,  262  U. 

Judgment,  nature  of,  in  contradistinction  to  Simple 
Apprehension  and  Reasoning,  243.  376.  370; 
all  consciousness  supposes  a  judgment,  243  II, 
375  H.  414  b  and  H,  590  II ;  all  men  very  much 
on  a  level  in  point  of;  366,  S<i7 ;  on.  In  general, 
413-421 :  remarks  upon  the  definition  of  an- 
cient logical  writers,  413 ;  la  an  act  of  the  mind 
specifically  different  from  Simple  Apprehension 
(Conception,)  414 ;  is  the  source  of  certain  no- 
tions or  ideas,  414;  necessarily  accompanies 
Sensation,  Perception,  Consciousness,  and  Me- 
mory, but  not  ConcepUon,  414-416 ;  is  neces- 
sary in  the  formation  of  abstract  and  general 
conceptions.  416-421 ;  tliis  liu»t  observaUon  illus- 
trated by  a  reference  to  objects  of  sense,  418. 
410 :  ohjecU  of  coMciousneu,  410,  420 ;  the  re- 
lations of  things,  420,  421;  with  reference  to 
Common  Sense.  421  426,  tee  Common  Sons© ; 
sentiments  of  philowphera  concerning.  426-434; 
Locke's  distinction  between  Judgment  and  know- 
ledge, criticised,  426.  compare,  415  ;  WatU's 
definition,  4*J6 ;  Locke's  account  of,  in  connec- 
tion with  ideas  cntirised,  427-433;  Hume's 
opinion,  433;  IlArtlcy's  opinion.  433,  434; 
Priestley's  definition,  4.'J4;  with  reference  to 
First  Principles,  434-441,  see  Principles;  is  an 
ingredient  in  all  determinations  of  taste,  534, 
635 ;  does  Moral  Approbntion  imply  a  real  Judg- 
ment? C70-GT0;  in  connection  with  this  ques- 

.  tion.  Judgment  and  feeling  distinguishad,  671, 
672. 

Judgments,  formation  of,  with  reference  to  Hume*s 
theory  of  human  fHllibility.  484-489. 

Jurin.  (Dr,)  his  experiments  and  oplnkms  on 
sf^uinting  considered,  169  sq. 

Jurisprudence,  Natural,  systems  of,  considered, 
«43-646. 

Jufttice,  a  natnral  or  an  artiflcliU  virtue?  651-668 ; 
Hume's  theory,  that  the  raorit  of  Justice  oon- 


sIsU  in  Qtfllty.  examined,  65t.«6S ;  Jnstioe  fonnd- 
ed  on  an  intuitiTe  JudguMBt  of  conscience,  664  ; 
Hume  ineunsistant,  663.  654;  conception  of 
a  favour  Involvea  that  of  Justice  and  Injustke, 
654,  666 ;  notion  of  Justloe  carries  with  it  thai 
of  uionl  obligatton,  655,  656;  natural  rights 
of  man  to  liberty,  reputation,  property,  and 
enforcement  of  obligations,  656,  657 ;  Uoma 
and  Uobbea,  657 ;  the  foundation  of  property, 
657,  658 ;  permanent  and  evanescent  eiraienta 
of  property,  668;  ri^ht  to  Ubour,  658,  658; 
indivMual  right  abridged  for  the  pubUo  benefit, 
669;  Hume's  argument  that  property  must 
exist  before  Justice  and  injustice  can,  659,  660 ; 
Hume's  arguments  from  suspension  of  Justice, 
660 ;  from  the  necessity  of  aociety  to  Justice, 
660 ;  from  the  rules  of  Justice  tending  to  publio 
atility,  661 ;  fhun  tha  idea  of  property  not  being 
innate,  662. 
Juvenal,  quoted,  583,  BH. 

KaK6r  (r^),  same  as  Honeslum,  568  a. 

Kames,  (Henry  Home,  Lord,)  Rsid's  fHendship 
for,  82,  S3 ;  Reid's  letten  to,  60-61 ;  his  ohief 
argument  for  Neceasity,  87  a ;  praise  of.  215 ; 
his  method  of  explaining  the  words  he  had  oeoar 
sion  to  use,  230  a ;  remarks  of  Dr  Beid  on  Par- 
aonal  Identity  published  by,  353  H ;  referred  to 
on  tlie  distinction  of  Instinctive  and  Deliberata 
Resentment,  568 ;  admitting  a  natural  eonvio- 
tion  of  freedom  from  necessity,  maintained  it  to 
be  illusive,  616  H. 

Kant,  his  philosophy  a  recoil  from  that  of  Huma^ 
91  H,  95  H  ;  held  the  notion  of  extension  to  be  a 
priori,  123  H,  126  H  ;  first  proclaimed  the  doo- 
trine  that  time  is  a  fundamental  condition  of 
thought,  124  H :  his  doctrine,  in  ito  legitimate 
issue,  absolute  idealiam,  189  H;  ftret  fully  ap- 
plied  criterion  of  Nece«ity  to  Judgments,  323 
H  ;  hia  Practical  Reason  oorresponda  to  Moml 
Faculty  of  RoM  and  Stewart,  598  H ;  parallel  ba- 
tween, and  Held,  716  U ;  referred  to,  300  H,  708  U. 

KaBrjicoy  {t6),  same  as  OJieium,  688  a  and  H. 

KaripOufuif  same  as  Perftctum  Qj^vm,  688  % 
and  II. 

Keckermann,  noticed,  703. 

Kepler,  Ids  solution  of  the  phenomenon  of  our  see- 
ing ohJccU  erect  by  inverted  images,  153  b,  154 
a;  noticed,  177  H,  217  b. 

Kinds,  tlie  distributton  of  things  into,  the  work 
not  of^iattire,  but  of  man,  364  a. 

Kindness,  nature  of  gratitude  for,  563 ;  influanoa 
of  on  society,  566. 

Knowledge,  unaccountable,  327  H ;  the  objects  of, 
(in  Sense  and  Consiiousness,)  at  first  given  in 
complexity,  347  b,  367  b,  37(5  a,  418  a,  420  a: 
the  LeibnitxiAn  ditttinction  of,  into  Intuitive  and 
Symbolical,  360  U,  412 II ;  meaning  given  to  tha 
term,  415,  426;  distinguished  by  Locke  firom 
Judgment,  415  b,  426;  civilising  infiuence  of 
530 ;  Desire  of.  or  Curiosity,  564-557,  see  Desirfu 

Kupp,  referred  to,  G83  U. 

La  noun,  as  an  Instance  of  power,  529;  ftaa.  In- 
justice of  infrinjrerocnU  on,  65H. 

Laertius,  referred  to,  102  a.  259  H,  683  H. 

Langenbcck.  referred  to,  181  U. 

Language,  on  the  origin,  progress,  and  theory  of, 
70-72;  imperfection  of,  an  impediment  to  tha 
study  of  mind,  98,  99;  natural,  considered,  117- 
119,  121,  664,  666;  natural  and  artificial,  dia- 
thjr»i»l>«i.  117,  664;  the  latter  suppowja  tha 
former,  117,  118;  uaturel  to  man,  246  U  ;  simi- 
larity of  structure  in  htnguages  indicaUve  of  com- 
mon principles  of  thought,  229.  233,  238,  440, 
441 ;  application  of,  to  conceptions,  364.  365 1 
falUdes  arising  from  the  defects  and  abuse  of, 
474;  structure  of.  as  illustrating  the  notion  of 
active  power,  615-617, 606, 606 ;  excepttons  tosys- 
tematic  regularity  accounted  for,  615, 616 ;  tnat- 
mant  of,  in  Aristotto's  Locks,  685^  691, 698. 
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Lft  Plao9,  refBrred  to.  70S  H. 

TTomignlere,  referred  to,  S7S  U. 

Latent  Heat,  Dr  Bl&ck's  doctrine  of,  42  b,  44  b,  45  a. 

Latent  Modifications  of  Mind,  808  U,  651  H. 

Lauder,  (William,)  editor  of  Poetarum  Seotorum 
Mu$cB  Sacra,  36  U. 

Lauraguais,  (Gomte  de,)  43  a. 

Law,  (Bdmuud,)  referred  to,  274  B. 

Lhw,  oouditione  neceeeary  to  the  being  lut^ect  to, 
566  b. 

law  0/  Naturt  and  of  Nations,  this  name  given  bj 
Cicero  to  Moral  Duty,  645  a.  I 

Laws  of  Nature,  can  neither  act  nor  be  acted  upon, 
66;  improperly  called  causes,  73  b,  607  a;  their 
character,  157,  159, 163,  201 ;  belong  to  Mind 
as  well  as  to  Matter,  157;  ignorance  of,  the 
source  of  errors  often  ascribed  to  the  fallacy 
of  the  senses,  337,  338;  our  Imowledge  of,  rests 
upon  probable  eyidence,  484 ;  end  and  limits  of 
the  study  of,  526, 527;  divided  into  Pliysical  and 
Moral,  628. 

Leibnits,  applauded  Aristotle's  definition  of  Mo- 
tion, 220  H  ;    his  theory  of  perception,  263  H, 
S64  H  ;  adopted  Aniauld's  theory  of  ideas,  2tf7 
H;  his  system  of  Monads  and  Pre-established 
Harmony,  807,  308,  309  H,  823  b.  526  a;  his 
oontroveny  with  Clarke.  807  a,  610  U;  liis  I 
distinction  of  Perception  aud  Apperception,  308,  I 
compare  222  11 ;  his  doctrine  of  latent  modifica- 
tions of  mind,  308  U,  551  H  ;  first  enounced  cri- 
teriou  of  Necessity  as  distiuRuishing  native  from 
adventitious  judgments,  823  U ;  his  argument 
against  Lockers  docuine  of  Personal  Identity,  351 
H ;  his  distinction  of  Intuitive  and  Symbolical 
Knowledge.   860  H.  412  U ;  hU  theory  of  the  i 
Train  of  Thought,  382  a;  quoted  on  the  compari- 
son of  motives  to  the  welglits  of  a  baUuice,  610  | 
U ;  as  njecting  the  pbsenomenon  of  a  sense  of  { 
liberty,  617  H ;  his  principle  of  the  Sufficient  | 
Rtason  examhied,  624-626 ;  quoted  in  regard  to 
the  signiflcaUon  of  Motives,  626  H  ;  his  measure 
of  Force,  718 ;  referred  to,  266  U,  278  U,  300  U, 
406  U.  I 

Lddenfrost,  (Professor,)  quoted  in  reference  to  a  | 
peculiar  case  of  i-estored  vision,  158  U. 

Leiss,  (Thomas,)  founder  of  a  chaplainry  in  Glas- 
gow, 727  H. 

Leudppus,  held  the  soul  to  consist  of  spherical 
atoms,  203  H. 

Levesque  de  Pouilly,  referred  to,  SIS  a 

Liberty,  (Moral,)  the  fact  of  liberty  inconceivable, 
but  not  therefore  false,  88  H,  599  II,  602  U,  611 
U,  624  H ;  a  first  principle,  44t$,  447 ;  Essay  on, 
699-630;  notion  of,  599-6U2;  defined,  599  a;  Pla- 
tonic definition  of,  599  II ;  various  meanings  of 
the  word,  601  b  and  U ;  Libertp  of  exercise  and 
Liberty  of  specification  distinguished,  607  H ; 
its  consistency  with  government  maintained, 
613-616 :  arguments  in  favour  of  the  existence 
of,  616-624;  1.  We  have  a  natural  conviction 
that  we  act  freely.  616-620 ;  2.  We  are  moral 
and  accountable  beings,  620-622;  8.  We  are  able 
to  carry  out  a  pre-determined  system  of  action, 
622-624;  the  ra^to  essendi  of  Morality,  624  U ; 
arguments  for  Necessity  considered  in  relation  to, 
624-632 ;  su  Necessity. 
Light,  182  sq.;  see  ideeiiig. 
LinnsBus,  noticed,  48, 49,  116  U,  834  a,  505  b. 
Liveliness,  as  a  quality  of  conceptions,  365. 
Locke,  his  theoi7  of  Personal  Identity  considered, 
100  b,  350-853 ;  his  definition  of  Knowledge  criti- 
cised. 107,  426.  435  ;  quoted  as  to  the  extent  of 
Man's  dominion  in  tlie  worlds  of  Mind  and 
Matter.  128  a,  367  a :  bis  doctrine  of  Primary 
and  Secondary  Qualities  di8cus.sed,  131, 139. 141, 
818-318,  499 ;  was  not  the  inventor  of  the  terms 
by  which  this  distinction  is  expressed,  141  H ; 
misinterpreted  by  Keid,  205  b  and  H ;  Reid's 
strictures  on  his  classification  of  ideas  censured, 
206  H,  290  II :  his  doctrine  concerning  De6ni- 
tion,  220  a  aud  H,  690  b  aud  H;  his  use  of  Uie 


term  sensation,  806  H,  S90  H,  317  H ;  ptrrtp. 
tion,  232 H;  idea,  834  b,  236a,  336 a.  366  H. 
267  a,  300  a,  360  a :  oonfoonds  Raflwtioa  with 
Consciousness,  239  b,  420  b  and  H  ;  quotad,  840 
b ;  his  hypothesis,  that  in  Perception  imagoa  of 
external  things  are  conveyed  to  the  brain,  ex- 
amined, 356, 867 ;  his  theory  of  Perception  dis- 
cussed, 875-380 ;  not  entitled  to  praise  for  preci- 
sion, 375  H ;  first  naturalised  the  word  idta  in 
English,  in  its  Cartesian  extension,  275  H,  960 
H;  inconsistency  of  his  doctrines  on  ideas,  377. 
378 ;  his  speculation  on  the  creation  of  naatter, 
286  :  derived  all  our  knowledge  from  axperioooe, 
294  H,  465  H,  compare  519  U  ;  bto  account  of 
the  origin  of  ou  ideas,  894 ;  paradoxes  of,  806 
b  ;  his  criterion  of  Truth,  328  a ;  his  account  of 
tlie  origin  of  our  idea  of  duration  coosfclared. 
346-350 ;  anticipated  bv  the  Sehoohnan  in  re- 
gard to  the  sources  of  knowlodge,  346  H  ;  his 
tlicoryofmemory  considered,  355-356;  oonfoandi* 
Perception  with  Conception,  361  b,  368  a ;  miv 
take  of  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  oar  coQi|ilex 
ideas,  876  a ;  referred  to  on  the  AssoeiatioD  of 
Ideas,  887  b;  bis  nominal  and  real  euencf., 
393  b,  404  b,  691  H ;  doctrines  of,  regarding 
Abstraction,  406-409 ;  a  conceptualist,  406 ;  hia 
distinction  between  Knowledge  and  Judginant^ 
415,  426 :  calls  Consciousness  an  internal  senm, 
419  b,  481  b ;  views  of,  on  Fhst  Principles,  435 

a,  465-467 :  anticipated  tiie  Berkeleian  idealiana, 
464  H  ;  his  opinion  that  morals  might  he  made 
a  demonstrative  science  considered,  478-480;  hia 
account  of  our  idea  of  power  criticised,  61S-690, 
522,  633;  did  not  invent  the  phrase  pastivt 
power.  519  n ;  hU  definition  of  voUtion.  531  ; 
Ills  soHcnlled  Predicables,  687  a ;  his  three  Cate- 
gories, 688  a  ;  casually  noticed,  101  b,  103  b,  100 

b,  126  b.  133  a,  187  b.  140,  204  b.  807  b,  817  b, 
218  a,  331  a,  254  a,  :i63,  270  b,  293  a,  395  a, 
390  a,  322  a,  341  a,  397  a.  445  a.  454,  455,  464  a. 
468,  473  b,  474  b,  495  a,  518.  670  b. 

Logic,  the  nature  and  limits  of  logical  dafluitton, 
319.  220 ;  logical  axioms,  452  a ;  Aristotle's,  Brit/ 
Account  of,  681-714;  see  Aristotle:  a  fomuU 
science,  and  not  an  Instrument  of  disoovery,  695 
H,  698  II,  701  H  ;  supposes  an  abstraction  ftouk 
all  consideration  of  the  matter  of  thought,  095 
II,  698  U,  701  H  ;  the  science  of  the  Uws  of 
thought  as  thought,  688  H ;  reflections  on  the 
utility  of,  708-711 :  and  on  the  means  of  Its  im- 
provement, 711-713 ;  ought  not  to  ba  taught  too 
early.  711a 

Longinus,  quotes  "  Let  there  be  light,*'  d(&,  as  au 
example  of  the  Sublime,  496  a. 

Love,  the  Affection  of,  563,  564. 

Lucian,  referred  to,  6a2  H. 

Lucretius,  referred  to  in  explanation  of  the  Epi- 
curean doctrine  of  films,  204  b,  209  a 

Luther,  noticed,  268  b. 

Maclaukiiv,  his  defence  of  Newton  against  a 
charge  of  mysticism,  21 ;  noticed.  546  b. 

Msdmen,  wherein  distinguished  from  the  sane, 
633,  534. 

Madness,  nature  of,  explained,  50  b. 

Mogendie,  referred  to,  181  H. 

Magnanimity,  delineation  of,  by  Aristotle,  592  H. 

Bfagnitude,  real  and  apparent,  distinguished, 
303  b. 

Mslebranche,  his  doctrine  of  Primary  and  Second- 
ary QuaUties,  138  a.  131.  141,  142;  took  thU 
distinction  more  precisely  than  Descartes,  or 
any  previous  philosopher.  142  II,  265  II ;  his 
theory  of  Perception,  204,  225,  264,  266.  273. 
295,  309;  no  analoRV  between  it  and  the  Pla- 
tonic, 2U4  II,  264  II ;  developed  the  doctrine 
of  divine  a*si*tance,  265  H  ;  his  controversy  with 
Arnauld.  295  ;  not  a  Jesuit,  as  Reid  states,  366 
U  ;  hU  mcriU  as  a  writer,  266  U  ;  wrote  against 
the  Peripatetic  doctrine  of  sensibls  speciM,  268 
the  existence  of  an  external  world 
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on  the  anthori^  of  ravwiaiion,  281,  S8«,  464 ; 
held  Ihat  wt  nwy  hart  knowledge  without  ideaa, 
S88  b  i  would  bare  been  an  idealist  if  he  had 
not  been  a  Catholic,  868  H ;  Ua  theory  of  Cauaa- 
tion,  626  H ;  carnally  noticed,  80  b,  100  b,  101  b, 
109  b,  126  b,  132  a.  207  H,  217  b,  231  a,  276  b, 
288  b.  300  b  and  H,  306  a,  368,  434  b,  445  a, 
468  a,  528  b. 

Malevolent  Affectiona,  «e  Affectiona. 

Man,  by  nature,  a  social  animal.  239,  244  b  and  H ; 
an  imitative  animal,  384  a,  548  a ;  improvable 
nature  of,  529, 630. 

Manifeet  and  occult  qualltiea,  822  a. 

Mauiliua,  quoted,  221  H. 

Manufacttirea,  the  apirit  of,  opposed  to  that  of 
educaUon,  578  H. 

Mariotte,  hit  diaoovery  of  the  inaenalble  part  of 
the  retina,  and  theory  regarding  the  olioroid, 
162  H.  168  b;  referred  to,  177  H. 

Material  World,  «e«  World. 

Materialiam,  Prieatley'a  uyiAtm  of,  62;  luggetted 
argument  in  favour  o(  210  U ;  the  doctrine  of 
Neoewity  in  connection  with,  636  b. 

MathematicB,  a<^hi«try  excluded  from,  219 ;  alm- 
plicicy  of,  219  H,  701  H  ;  compared  with  mental 
acienoe,  241  {  mathematical  Demoiiatration,  in- 
capacity of  aome  minds  to  perceive^  366 ;  Ulua- 
trative  of  a  science  baaed  on  first  principles.  436 ; 
■lAthematleal  Azionu,  aa  first  principles  of  ne- 
cessary truths,  452.  463  ;  nuthematical  Reaaon- 
ing,  claasod  aa  demonstrative,  477;  dted  to 
dlq>rove  the  theory  that  impoaaibilities  cannot 
be  conceived,  378 ;  considered  aa  an  exercise  of 
reason,  701  b  and  II ;  aa  a  mental  discipline, 
701  H,  709  b  and  H,  710  a  and  U. 

Matter,  acts  only  by  being  acted  upon,  221 ;  Aris- 
totle's theory  ol^  269,  270 :  as  a  subject  of  quali- 
ties. 322 :  divisibiUty  of,  322, 324 ;  opinions  of  an- 
cient philosophers  as  to  the  formation  of,  370,371. 

Maupertuis.  referred  to,  340  H,  461  a. 

Maxims,  Locke's  opinions  on,  considered,  466-467. 
.See  Principlee. 

Mayne,  (Robert,)  Professor  of  Logic  and  Medicine 
in  Glasffow,  730  H. 

Mayue,  (Zachary,)  referred  to,  291  H. 

Mayo,  referred  to,  181  H. 

Mechanical  Prindplea  of  Action,  (to  wit.  Instinct. 
Ilabit,^  645,  561 ;  produce  their  effect  without 
any  will  or  Intention  on  our  part,  579  b. 

Meckel,  referred  to,  181  H. 

Melancholv,  characteristics  of,  676. 

Memory,  distinguished  from  Perception,  198,  298, 
329 ;  defined,  an  immediaU  knowledge  of  thingg 
poMt,  106,  339  a,  361  b ;  thU  definition  criticised, 
278  H,  329  H.  339  H,  851  H ;  on,  in  general, 
339-360 ;  implies  a  belief  of  that  whicli  we  remem- 
ber, 340,  4i4  b,  445  a,  see  Belief;  a  conception 
and  t>ehef  of  past  duration,  840,  see  Duration ; 
a  conviction  of  our  own  exlatenceat  the  time  the 
thing  happened,  340  b.  446  b,  see  Identity; 
an  original  faculty,  340-342;  eompared  with 
prescienoe,  341,  342,  631 ;  with  reference  to 
duration,  342-844;  with  reference  to  identity, 
344-346 ;  with  refersnce  to  Locke's  views  of  dura- 
tion and  identity,  846-368 ;  theories  concerning, 
353-360;  the  Peripatetic,  363-356 ;  Locke's.  356, 
3j6  ;  Hume's,  356-359  :  Aristotie's  distinction 
between  Memory  and  Reminiscence  oonaidersd, 
359.  360 ;  the  testimony  of,  on  a  difierent  footing 
from  that  of  simple  Consciousness,  444  U. 

Metaphor,  origin  and  use  of,  395,  396,  497. 

Metaphysics,  not  to  be  confounded  with  Natural 
Plillosophy,  68  a ;  vulgar  prejudices  against 
philosophy  launched  against  the  expreasion,  104 
a;  metaphysical  Axioms  or  First  Principles 
stated  and  indicated,  464-461 ;  as  to  existence 
of  body  and  mind,  454,  466;  as  to  a  firat 
cause,  456-467 ;  aa  to  intelligence  in  cause  being 
inferrible  from  marka  in  the  effect,  467-461 ; 
metaphyaieal  Raasonlng,  classed  aa  demonatra- 
tive,  477. 


Microecope.  193  a.  194  b. 

Middle  'Term,  the,  of  a  qrllogiam,  discovery  of, 
696. 

Milton,  quoted  In  illustration  of  the  Bublime,  496. 

Mind,  on  the  iraporUnce  of  the  study  of,  97 ;  can 
only  be  studied  in  one  way,  by  Obeervation  and 
Experiment,  97,  96 :  impedimenta  to  our  know- 
ledge of,  98,  99;  anatomy  of  the  Mtaid  com- 
pared with  anatomy  of  the  Body,  98  a ;  diffi- 
culty of  procuring  extensive  data,  98  b  ;  diffi- 
culty of  separating  the  original  phssnomena 
from  thoee  created  by  art,  99  a;  the  systems  of 
Descartes,  Malebrancne,  and  Locke,  considered, 
99-101 ;  of  Berkeley  and  Hume^  101-108 ;  the 
extotence  of  mind  inferred  from  thought,  but 
impossible  to  shew  how,  110  b ;  in  sensations, 
is  the  mind  active  or  passive  ?  114,  115  ;  opera- 
tions of,  two  waya  of  treating,  201 ;  names  of 
mental  operations  borrowed  from  sensible 
images,  202  b ;  thephikMoptiy  of,  one  of  the  great 
branches  of  human  knowledge,  216,  217 :  digidty 
of  ita  otject,  217  a  and  H  ;  pnjudicea  against 
the  study  of,  217  b ;  is  the  root  of  the  other 
sciences,  218  b ;  simple  operations  of,  cannot 
be  defined,  220, 360  ;  succedaneum  for  a  defini- 
tion of,  220,  221 ;  cperationit  powtrt,  and 
facuUiu  of.  what  understood  by,  221 ;  tbloss 
in  the  mind,  and  things  exUniai  to  it,  du- 
tinguished.  221,  222;  to  perceive,  remember, 
be  conscious,  dec.,  operations  of,  222  ;  the  exiat- 
tonoe  of,  a  first  principle,  232,  464,  466  ;  opera- 
tiuns  of,  distinguished  from  their  objects,  288 ; 
proper  means  of  studying,  238-240;  to  wit, 
attention  to  the  structure  of  language.  238  b  ; 
attention  to  the  course  of  human  actions  and 
conduct,  239  a ;  attentive  reflection  upon  the 
operationa  themselves,  239  b.  240  a ;  difficulty 
of  the  study,  and  iU  causes,  240,  241 ;  thia  diffi- 
culty accounta  for  tiie  slow  advance  of  mental 
acience,  841 ;  and  for  the  paradoxes  into  which 
philosophers  are  apt  to  run,  241,  243;  powers 
of,  divided  into  those  of  the  Understanding  and 
those  of  the  Will,  242  a  and  H,  611  a  and  H ; 
not  rsally  separable  frtnn  each  other,  242  b  and 
H,  537  a ;  why  the  division  into  Simple  Ap- 
prehension, Judgment,  and  Reasoning,  not 
adopted,  242,  243 ;  social  operations  of,  as  op- 
posed to  solitary,  244  ;  erroneous  claaaification 
of  the  former,  ib. ;  not  to  be  pkiced  at  the  centi« 
of  the  sensitive  organism,  248  H,  320  II ;  our 
notion  of,  merely  rotative,  613  b ;  improvabiUty 
of,  630 ;  operations  of,  which  may  be  called 
voluntary,  537-641. 

Modalitv  of  propositions,  the  Aristotelian  doctrine 
of,  702, 70S ;  a  metapAyriooZ,  not  a  logical,  afbc- 
tion,  702  H. 

Modes  of  mind,  meaning  of  the  plirase  in  the  Car- 
tesian  phUoaophy,  295  H. 

Molina,  hia  theory  of  the  Divine  Knowledge, 
632  H. 

Molyueux,  urged  Locke  to  compose  a  system  of 
morals,  478 ;  referred  to,  177  It. 

Monads,  Leibnita's  system  of;  explained,  807,  806, 
626  a. 

Monboddo,  (Lord,)  referred  to,  68  b.  70  b,  77  b, 
084  H. 

Money,  nature  of  tiie  desire  of,  567. 

Moor,  (Dr  James,)  notice  of,  10,  87  a. 

Monta^^e,  referred  to,  571  H. 

Moral  Agents,  Es«y  on  tiie  Liberty  of.  699-636 ; 
see  Liberty;  consideration  whether  inanimate 
objecto  may  have  to  each  other  the  same  rela- 
tion as.  677.  678. 

Moral  Approbation  (and  DisapprobationX  see  Ap- 
probation. 

Moral  Axioms,  specimens  of,  463  b,  454  a. 

Moral  Evil,  the  permiaston  ot,  considered  in  rela- 
tion to  liberty  and  necessity,  632-636. 

Moral  (}ovemment,  distinguished  flrom  mechanical, 
618,  614. 

Moral  Liberty,  see  Liberty. 
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Moral  Obligation,  $u  Doty. 

Moral  SenM,  pro})er  sphere  of .  61  a ;  examination 
of;  and  comparison  witli  the  external  ■wiw, 
689-&92 ;  of  Reid  and  Stewart,  correepoods  to 
the  Practical  Reason  of  Kant,  592  U. 

Morals,  on  the  doctrine  of  Nece«5itj  in  relation 
to,  50-52  ;  Essay  on,  637-679 ;  first  principles  of, 
tf37-4MO :  relatiufir  to  virtue  in  ireneral,  637  ;  to 
particular  branches  of  virtue,  638,  G39 ;  to  the 
comparison  of  virtues  where  they  seem  to  clash, 
699,  610  :  tlie  evidence  of  the^  principles  com- 
pared with  that  of  mathematical  axioms,  640 ; 
systems  of,  considered,  640-643 ;  morality  im- 
provable by  intttniction,  640,  641  :  the  ancient 
moralbts,  641 ;  influence  of  Christianity.  641- 
642  ;  extensive  application  of  moral  principles, 
642  a  :  the  Theory  of,  what,  642,  643.  646 ;  dis- 
tlnimiohed  from  Natural  Jurisprudence,  643 ; 
whether  an  action  deserving  approbation  roust 
be  dnne  in  the  belief  of  its  \mx\%  morally  f;ood, 
646-651 ;  Uieconwcienco  approving,  disappnivintf, 
or  neuter,  G46.  647  :  oblittation  to  take  all  pains 
to  consider  the  mnrality  of  an  action,  647 ; 
Hume's  opinion  combated.  648-650  ;  general  de- 
ductions, f»50,  651  ;  II  time's  philosophy  concern- 
ing, examined,  651,  652. 

Morality,  whether  it  be  capable  of  demonstration 
considered,  478-481 ;  Tyvrke's  opinion,  478-4*^  ; 
necessity  of  first  principles,  limits  of  what  may 
be  demonstrated,  480,  481  ;  ezist«nce  of,  depend- 
ent on  the  operation  of  the  will,  542 ;  variety  of 
the  opinions  on,  587  b. 

More,  (Dr  Henry.)  noticed,  461  a.  473  b. 

Motion,  laws  of,  5-t,  56  ;  on  the  accelerated  motion 
of  fallinc:  bodies,  61  ;  absolute,  not  an  object  of 
sense.  336  ;  of  the  body,  an  immediate  effect  of 
human  power,  627,  528. 

Motive^  remarks  on  Dr  Crorable's  use  of  the  word, 
87,  88;  Oilled  an  eJid  orJlncU  cause,  608  H. 

Motives,  the  influence  of,  examined,  66^  608-613  ; 
distinguislied  fmm  efficient  causes,  608,  609  ;  ac- 
tion influenced  by  motives,  yet  still  free—  criticism 
of  this  distinction,  608  H,  609  H  ;  deliberate  ac- 
tion may  be  done  without  motive,  609  ;  power  of 
resisting.  610 :  grades  of  strength  in,  and  com- 
petition among  them.  610-612;  aninuU  and  ra- 
tional motives,  611;  reasoning  from  motive  to 
action,  612 ;  resistance  to  motives  distinguished 
from  caprice,  612;  influence  of  reward  and 
punishment,  612,  613;  influences  of,  upon  the 
win.  633  536.    N«rWill. 

Mueller,  (Johannes,)  the  phyKiulogist,  referred  to, 
164  II,  160  H,  181  11. 

Mueller,  (Johann  von,)  the  historian,  his  eulogy 
of  Aristotle,  681  II. 

Muscular  motion.  natur«  of,  528;  correlative, 
connected  with  correlative  nerves,  152  U. 

Musschenbroek.  referred  to,  177  U. 

Mystics,  doctrines  of  the,  264. 

NAPtKR,  (Professor,)  his  paper  on  the  Baconian 
Philosophy  refem-d  to,  13  II. 

Nktions,  L;iw  of,  systems  of,  considered,  643-645. 

Natuntl  Juris))rudeuce,  systems  of,  considered,  643- 
645. 

Natural  Lnnfruage,  see  Language. 

Natural  Philosophy,  conjw^turcs  and  hypotheses 
to  he  excluded  from,  50,  57;  analytical  and 
synthetical  parts  of,  57 ;  the  meaning  of  the 
word  Caiue,  when  used  in,  57,  68;  Efficient 
Causes  not  within  the  sphere  of,  58  a,  627  a ; 
not  to  be  confounded  with  Metaphysics,  58  a  ; 
the  progress  of,  in  modern  times,  Illustrates  the 
importance  of  a  science  being  based  upon  sflf- 
evident  principles,  219  a,  231  a,  241  b,  436,  4.T7, 
625  ;  the  first  principles  of,  from  mathematical 
axioms,  231  a,  436  a  ;  the  object  of,  527  a. 

Natural  rights,  enumeration  of,  656. 

Nature,  the  works  of,  superior  to  those  of  men, 
103  a,  472  a  ;  our  belief  in  the  unifornjlty  of, 
an  original  and  instinctive  princli>lu,  I07-1U9. 461, 


46S;  this  belief  called  bj  Reid  tb*  Indoetiv* 
Principle,  199 ;  wider  and  narrowier  mMnin»s 
of  the  term,  216  H,  628  H;  jodgmentaof,  what, 
416  a ;  how  the  phsBoomena  of,  should  ba  Inter- 
preted, 472 :  taste  described  as  the  power  of  re- 
lishing the  beauties  of,  490  a ;  employment  of  tlie 
term.  522 ;  efficient  eauses  of  the  phcnoaiaia 
of,  525-527 ;  Laws  of,  tee  Laws  of  Nature. 

Neceasary  Truths,  first  prindplet  of,  452-4<n  ;  §m 
Principlea. 

Necessary  Proporitioos.  ineapable  of  proof  from 
experience.  323  H.  446  b,  621  b.  524  b. 

Necessity,  doctrine  of,  in  relation  to  monSa, 
60-62  ;  the  employment  of  the  phrase  PAitoso- 
phical  SeceeHtp  censured,  82;  two  aoheiiMe 
of,  87  11 ;  the  counter-«chemes  of  Liberty 
and  Necessity  mutually  oontradictory,  88  H. 
699  H.  602  H,  628  H ;  unpublished  Remarke 
on,  by  Dr  Beid,  88  H  :  notion  of,  in  relation  to 
Moral  Liberty,  600  b ;  involved  in  determinathm 
by  motives,  611  II;  doctrine  of,  subversive 
of  religion,  617  H  ;  examination  of  argumenit 
in  favour  of.  derived  from  doctrine  of  determin- 
ism, 624-628;  firom  the  presumed  burtfulnesi 
of  liberty,  629  a;  from  the  prescience  of  the 
Deity,  629-632 ;  from  the  permiscion  of  evil. 
632-636. 

Nerves,  description  of,  247  b;  rarioae  theories 
concerning,  179,  249;  U.irtley's  theory  of  ner- 
vous vibrations  combated,  249,  253. 

Newton.  (Bir  Isaac.)  on  the  axioms  and  definitions 
contained  in  his  Priaci/xa,  64-56,  716  b ;  his 
conception  of  Natural  Philosophy,  57,  627  ;  bis 
theory  of  an  elasiic  eiher,  58,  249 ;  aneodotas 
illustrating  the  question  of  his  deeosnt  from  a 
Scottish  family.  <».  64.  89-91 ;  his  rcgvln  philo- 
fophandi,  97,  236, 251,  271,  436,  467;  attempted, 
from  tho  colour  of  bodies,  to  discover  the  siaa 
of  their  constituent  parts,  115  b,  334  a ;  his 
query  on  single  vUion,  106.  ISO ;  his  conjecture 
that  all  tho  phsinomena  of  the  material  world 
are  prodnced  by  attracting  and  repelling  forces 
164  b,  206  b,  471  b ;  followed  Bacon's  rules  of 
inductive  reasoning,  200  a,  712  b  ;  held  s|)ecies 
to  exiat  in  the  sensorium,  210.  255,  273  ;  bis 
rejection  of  hypotheses,  236  b,  250  a,  526  b ;  his 
query  concerning  the  nerves,  249 ;  spoke  of 
space  as  the  sensorium  of  the  Deity,  S56  b  ;  his 
theory  concerning  time  and  space,  343 ;  on  uni- 
veriul  pniperiies  of  matter,  435,  436  ;  casually 
noticed,  li;J  b,  132  b,  207,  217  b,  241  b,  249  b, 
2:>1,  2,56,  301  a,  307  a,  321  a,  497  a,  620,  537. 
626  a,  701  b. 

Nomenclature,  utility  of.  401,  402. 

Nominalism  and  Conreptualism,  406;  controversy 
of,  founded  on  ambiguity  of  terms.  412  H. 

Noniu.s  Marccllus,  referred  to,  422  II. 

Norris,  (John.)  his  arguments  to  shew  that  ma- 
teri:il  things  cannot  he  perceived  immediately. 
206.  300  ;  thought  that  at  best,  tho  existence  of 
this  material  world  Is  only  probahle.  281  a,  464 
a  :  notictd,  275  b,  2s7  a.  291  H.  468. 

Novelty,  as  an  object  of  taste,  493,  494. 

"Sovs,  equivalent  to  Reas<m,  as  tlie  goveminc 
principle  of  action,  636  b ;  corresponds  tu 
what  Heid  has  called  Cotnmon  Sense,  550  II. 

Notion,  meaning  of  the  word.  64  b,  279,  2S9,  360; 
proper  use  of,  2Jl  H,  360  if. 

Notions,  genenil,  ob:iervations  on  tho  names  given 
to,  40:{-405 ;  positive  and  negative,  distinction 
of,  323  U  I  all  positive  notions  relative,  ib. ; 
firht  and  second,  distinction  of,  687  U. 

Number,  nature  of,  342  b. 

Object,  improperly  used  as  a  synonym  for  purpose^ 
end  or  aim,  97  II,  583  ll';  proper  use  of  the 
term,  97  H,  221  II ;  necessiuy  to  the  exertion 
ofthe  will,  5:U.  632. 

Objects,  external,  perception  of.  Me  Perception; 
distinguished  from  the  operations  of  the  mind, 
293  b. 
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ObligAtlon,  Moral,  tee  Duty. 

Occam,  his  Nominalitiii,  4(M  a ;  really  a  Concepi- 
nalisi.  406  H. 

Occult  qualities.  321,  823. 

Ofhprinir,  lore  of,  natura  and  characterisUet  of, 
600-502. 

Operation,  aet^  energy,  terma  opposed  to  faetUtyf 
221  H,  compare  515  H. 

Opinion,  formation  of,  necesnry  to  the  existence 
of  truth  or  falsehood,  361  :  nieanin|?8  in  which 
the  term  used,  426 ;  lef^tlmate  influence  of 
authority  in  matters  of,  450, 451 ;  in  connection 
with  affection ,  667 ;  the  influence  of,  on  the 
animal  princinles  of  action,  677-679. 

Optic  nerve,  156  b,  162  a,  179 ;  decuesation  of, 
181  H. 

Organs  of  sense,  245-247 ;  not  in  their  own  nature 
necesnry  to  perception,  246 ;  not  to  be  con- 
foondiid  with  tho  being  that  perceiTOi,  246  ;  no 
object  perceived  except  by  impression  on  the 
ori^ns,  247;  conveyance  of  impressions  to  the 
nervos  and  brain,  247,  24& 

Orffanon,  of  Aristotle,  account  of,  681-714;  con- 
trasted wiUi  that  of  Bacon,  712  H. 

Oswald,  (Dr,)  noticed,  27  b,  468  b. 

Ought,  meaning  of  the  term,  689  a. 

Pactum,  definition  of,  in  the  Civil  Law,  663  a. 

Pain,  in  relation  to  sensation  and  perception,  319  ; 
distinguidhed  from  its  cause,  319,  320 ;  nature  of 
compassion  with,  562-563. 

Painter,  abstracts  with  regnrd  to  visible  objerts,  1.^5. 

Painting,  analogy  of,  with  conceptions,  362,  364, 
tee  Conception. 

Panjtpermia  of  the  Ionics,  analogy  of  an  opinion  of 
Reid's  to.  63  II 

Psppns,  noticed.  241. 

Parcimony.  law  of,  236  H. 

Parental  affection,  characteristics  and  nature  of, 
560-562. 

Parmenides,  referred  to,  20.1  H. 

Parr,  (Dr.)  referred  to,  287  H. 

Pascal,  quoted,  209  H,  636  H  ;  referred  to,  220  R. 

Passion,  moral  and  civil  responsibility  fi>r  acts  of. 
considered,  50;  effect  of,  on  judgment,  419  a; 
Influence  of.  as  a  moving  cause,  6.33,  534 ;  as 
popularly  distinguished  from  Reason,  635 ;  on, 
in  general,  571-575 ;  meaning  of  the  word,  671 ; 
effecta  of,  on  the  body  and  mind,  ib. ;  various 
meanings  attached  to  the  word  by  the  Ancienta, 
ib.:  by  Hume  and  llutcheson,  671,  572;  differs 
from  the  Affiections  and  Desires  not  in  kind,  but 
in  degree,  572,  558 ;  makes  us  liable  to  strong 
temptations,  572,  573 ;  leads  to  good  as  well  as 
to  evil,  573,  574 ;  tho  involuntary  effecta  of,  good 
and  useful,  674,  575. 

Passion,  as  opposed  to  action,  515,  603. 

Passive  Power,  authority  for  the  use  of  the  phrase ; 
Reid's  objections  to  it  founded  on  error,  619  U. 

Paterculus,  quoted,  600  II. 

Pearce,  his  edition  of  Cicero**  OJflca  referred  to, 
649  H. 

Percept,  propriety  of  the  term,  356  II. 

Pereeptiotit  the  term  used  by  Descartes,  Locke,  and 
Hume,  convertibly  with  eonscunutusSf  222  b  and 
H,  227  a  and  II  ;  ambiguous  use  of,  279  H,  366 
H  :  Reld'a  limiUUoo  of,  280  H. 

Perception,  on,  in  general.  182-188,  258-260;  dis- 
tinguished from  Sensation,  182,  186,  310.  sq.; 
principle  of  this  distinction :  Perception  the  ob- 
jective. Sensation  tlie  subjective,  element,  each 
always  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  other,  182  H, 
313  H,  319 II ;  distingtiished  from  Imagination, 
183  a  and  H,  222  a ;  fh>m  Memory,  183  a.  222 
a,  339.  840 ;  implies  a  conception  of  the  object 
perceived,  and  a  Belief  of  its  present  exist- 
ence, 183,  268;  this  belief  irresistible,  188. 
184,  258,  257T  «nd  immediate,  186  a,  259, 
S60 ;  our  perceptions  divided  Into  Original  (or 
Natural)  and  Acquired,  184.  185,  331 :  the 
latter  loore  mnneroat  than  the  former.  185  a, 


831  a ;  involves  no  exercise  of  reason,  185 : 
relation  of,  to  Common  Understanding  and 
Science,  186,  186 ;  our  perception  of  objects  the 
result  of  a  train  of  operations,  of  whose  nature 
and  connection  we  are  ignorant,  186-188;  the 
true  object  of,  immediate,  186  H,  247  H,  299  H, 
801  H,  803  H,  304  H,  906 II ;  analogous  to  Tes- 
timony, 194-201 ;  abnormal  perception,  246  H  ; 
opinions  of  philosophers  concerning.  262-298; 
general  remarks,  262-264  ;  Malebranche's  theory, 
264-267;  opinion  of  the  Peripatetics,  267,  268; 
of  tlie  Cartesians.  267-275  ;  of  Locke,  275-280 ;  of 
Berkeley,  280-292;  of  Hume,  292-295;  of  Ar- 
nauld,  295-298 ;  reflections  on  the  common 
theory  of  ideas,  298-306 ;  argument  against  the 
Immediate  perception  of  external  objects,  ex- 
amined, 300-305 ;  in  perception  does  tite  object 
act  upon  the  mind,  or  the  mind  upon  the  ob- 
ject? 301 ;  Leibnitz's  theory  of.  307-309 ;  ot>Jects 
of.  considered,  313-322 ;  to  wit.  Primary  and 
Secondary  Qualities,  313-318,  see  Qualities: 
Statee  of  our  own  Bodies,  319-321 ;  Mechanioil 
Powers,  &c.,321. 

Peripatetics,  (the,)  their  system  of  Species,  204, 226, 
256,  262  ;  their  tendency  to  materiulise  mind, 
206  ;  held  tliat  all  knowledge  is  derived  originally 
from  the  senses,  294  a  ;  their  complaints  of  the 
fallncy  of  the  senses,  334 ;  their  theory  of  Me- 
mory, 363 ;  gave  to  our  general  notions  the 
names  of  vniversals  and  prcdicableSt  404  a; 
their  divinion  of  Universain  probably  bon-owed 
from  the  Pythagoreans,  405  b:  assumed  a  mul- 
titude nf  Arst  principles,  462 ;  tlieir  use  of  induc- 
tion, 462  II  ;  noticed,  141  a,  142  b,  234  b,  256^ 
813  b,  321  b,  361  a,  499  b,  646  a. 

PersiU4,  quoted,  557  U. 

Person,  the  iiermancnt  subject  of  aucceadve 
thoughts,  345.  443,  444. 

Personal  Identity,  see  Identity. 

Pfaff,  (Chr.  Mntih.,)  referred  to.  203  H. 

Phantasms,  in  the  Peripatetic  philoeophy,  204,  225, 
226,  262,  277  ;  proi>er  use  of  the  term,  291  H. 

Phantasy,  IMiansiy,  Fancy,  379  H;  Peripatetic 
theory  of,  353. 

Phenomena  of  nature,  uniformity  of,  a  first  prin- 
ciple of  contingent  truth,  461,  452;  eflScient 
causes  of,  525-527. 

Philopoous,  referred  to,  242  H. 

Phlloeophers.  their  notions  concerning  the  Soul, 
202 ;  opinions  of,  alx>ut  Porceptton,  262,  263  ; 
about  Universflls,  405-412. 

Philosophical  Neeessitjf,  the  phrase  condemned,  82. 

Philosophy,  divided  into  that  of  the  Bodyaud  that 
ofthe  Mind,  217. 

Physical  Philosophy,  originally  bidnded  sciences 
of  Mind  as  well  as  those  of  Matter,  216 II. 

Picture,  why  it  appears  more  natural  to  one  eye 
than  to  both,  190. 

Pity,  the  Affection  of,  562  b.  663  a. 

Planets,  speculations  on  their  resemblance  to  this 
world,  217  a,  236  b. 

Plants,  Ititter  on  the  generation  of,  63,  64. 

Platner,  referred  to,  125  H. 

PUito.  his  system  of  ideas,  203,  204,  225,  370,  371, 
404,  405;  hia  kleas  probably  not  Independent 
of  the  divine  mind,  204  H,  264  H,  370  H  ; 
his  theory  of  perception,  204  II.  225  B,  £46  II 
262  U  ;  likened  the  mind  to  a  tabula  ram,  253, 
U ;  his  comparison  of  the  cave.  255  a,  262,  263, 
S06  a,  S26  h  ;  misapprt bended  by  Reid.  255  U; 
expUined.  262  H  ;  l)i)i  tliree  eternal  first  princi- 
ples, 264,  626,  607 ;  held  that  the  aem^s  give  ua 
no  real  knowledge,  334  a  ;  that  demonstrative 
evidence  la  to  be  found  in  abstract  knowledge 
only,  428  b  ;  compared  the  mind  to  a  state  or 
commonwealth,  573  b ;  not  the  author  of  the 
firoond  Alnhiades.  583  H  ;  the  Platonic  defini- 
tion of  Libe*ty  corresponds  to  that  of  Reid, 
599  U  ;  his  four  cardinal  virtues,  642  H  ;  hIa 
definittoa  of  man,  714 ;  noticed.  110  a,  116  H, 
908  H. 
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Fla*nni8to,  their  nott<>n  of  th«  loal.  203  ft  and  H  ; 
their  theory  of  aennble  pereeptioo.  204  H,  S35  H. 
263  H  :  CBMiaUy  notind,  270  a.  353  b,  4S1,  471. 

Plajfdr.  (ProiMMr.)  noCieed.  30  b. 

Fleeeore,  defined  aa  the  reflex  of  unimpeded 
energy,  579  H. 

FlodniH,  hrid  the  bamen  arml  to  be  en  MnenatiOQ 
from  the  Anlma  Mtmdi.  SOS  H  ;  hk  iroric  over- 
looked by  phfloeophers,  20S  H. 

Flutareh,  referred  to,  6^3  H. 

Pneumatoloffy.  a  naose  given  tn  the  Philoeonhy 
of  Mind.  217  a. 

Poetry,  tlie  train  of  thoaght  erohrad  in»  eon- 
iidered.  3s5,  SSA 

Politica,  nature  of  the  edence  of,  S91  b. 

Polybina,  called  Iliatory  the  mother  dty  of  Philo- 
■ophy.  21>»  U. 

Pomponius  Maroellut.  noticed,  400  b. 

Pope,  quoted,  38  a.  31  b.  422  b,  407  a. 

Porphyry,  the  Itag^rgf  of.  deecribed.  8S3 :  on  Uni- 
▼ereali.  406  a ;  referred  to,  263  H. 

Porta,  (BaptLxta.)  notieei.  143  bu 

Porterfleld.  ( Ur, )  on  the  direction  of  Tiaible  obJecU, 
158,  140  b ;  hit  acooant  of  Sinjcle  and  Doable 
Vision,  1C3  b,  1A9  a.  174  sq.  ;  noticed.  172  a.  »01. 

Port-iloyal  Logiciana.  referred  to.  220  IL 

Poenibility,  conception  as  a  test  of,  coneiderel, 
374-379,411. 

Power.  Dr  Gregnry's  remarkfl  on.eritcised,  SO,  81 ; 
what  meant  by  the  phraaj  jtoverz  of  th<  mind, 
221  ;  tlie  possession  of  power  over  mir  own 
actions,  a  flrat  principle,  44^,  447  :  Active,  the 
notion  of,  512-518:  cannot  be  defloed,  512:  is 
not  an  object  of  tlie  external  senses,  nor  even  of 
consci'Hivoess.  512.  513,  compare,  444  b :  our 
conception  of  it  relative,  not  direct,  513,  514:  i* 
a  quality,  514  ;  a  quality  with  a  contrary,  514 : 
anrumenU  to  prove  that  all  men  have  the 
notion  :  1.  Many  thinf^  can  be  affirmed  or 
denied  eonoeming  it  with  under»tandin(r.  514  ; 
2.  Many  tiiin«H  are  so  rekite<i  to  it,  th  it  we  can 
have  no  notion  of  them  ir  we  liave  none  of 
P')wer.  515 ;  3.  In  the  structure  of  all  languages 
the  disttnctiun  of  action  and  passion  is  recog- 
nised, 615-517  ;  4.  Many  operations  of  mind  im- 
)>iy  a  belief  of  active  power  in  ourselves  and 
others,  517  :  5.  The  de»ire  of  power  is  one  of  tlie 
fltninvest  {taiaions  of  human  nature.  517.  518 ; 
liocke's  aci-ount  of  our  idea  of,  518-520 :  liis  dis- 
tinction of  Active  and  Pawive  power  coniro- 
vort«d,  fili) ;  Sensation  and  Reflection  not,  as 
lie  supposes,  the  ex.-lutiive  sources  of  the  idea. 
619,  520  :  Hume's  opinion,  that  we  have  no 
idea  of,  criticised,  520-522  ;  whether  beinKS  tlint 
have  no  will  nor  undentaiuling  may  have  active 
power,  522  525 ;  little  lixht  on  this  q'lc-tion  to 
lie  derived  from  attention  to  the  courw  <if  na- 
tural events,  522  b ;  if  Looke't  opinion  correct, 
there  can  be  no  active  power  wUliont  wi'.l.  .VJ2, 
523;  con-ci»UBne9s  of  free-will  and  resiionMbiHty 
in  all  minds,  523  524  ;  orijfin  of  notion*  of  effici- 
ent cauHO  a*  d  active  |K)wer,  524,  525,  4«M  ;  effici- 
ent causes  of  the  ph»-nomena  of  iiutnro  con.-ider- 
ed  in  rtfcrenoc  to,  5J'i  527 ;  |>ower  ascrilted  only 
popularly  t<.  hucIi  phenomena.  52.*:  indefinite 
a|>plicntion  of  the  H')rd  Ciiu«e,  524  ;  Iio|i.lesj.ne« 
of  inquiry  into  primary  ciUHeii,  524-.VJ7 ;  ilio 
extent  of  liunian  p<iwer,  527  630  ;  to  lie  esti- 
mated by  the  etfeit  which  it  in  lible  to  produce. 
527  ;  immediate  effects,  527-621) :  remote  effects 
529,  5aO. 

Power,  the  Desire  of.  one  of  the  stronneat  paiwionH 
of  human  nature,  517,  518  ;  explained  and  Ulus- 
tr.ited,  554  5.'*<!. 

Powers,  mental,  claasitication  of.  221  II.  242  a, 
611  II :  IntelKctuul,  Eflsays  on  the,  213  fq.  , 
Active,  F>d.i\s  on  the.  612  nq. 

PravleterminHtiou.  theory  of,  1)32  H. 

Predicahle,  meaning  of  the  term,  390  ;  distin- 
miished  from  nttrilnttf,  IVjO  II. 

Prodkahlee,  the  five.  305  b,  4U5  b,  485-CS7 ;  Por- 
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phyiy's  tiwtisi  on  the,  683  ; 
to  the  nature  o^  «87  H. 

PKjadiees.  aa  tb«  raiaas  of  i 

475 :  Baooa*!  divWon  of.  into  foor  < 

Idola  fribae— thoM  eommoB  to  thm  whole  tm- 
man  apedas,  4<K^7S  :  nndno  rogard  to  aotho- 
rlty.  409;  diaporitioD  to  meoouro  thln^  im- 
knowB  by  thiBga  known,  470  ;  lovn  of  efrnpU- 
dty,  470-47S ;  misapplloation  of  tho  power  of 
inventi. «  to  parpooia  for  iriiieh  it  is  incompe- 
tent, 473 ;  tandenej  to  msh  Into  «ztrena«,  47S, 
473;  Idola  spfcae  pecoMnritieo  of  training, 
profiMsion.  or  cbaractor,  473,  474  :  Tdciafori— 
imperfiBetiona  and  aboia  of  languafo,  474  ;  Idol* 
lA«a<ri—idaa  syatema.  474^  475. 

Premises  tn  reasoning  de»cribed,  475. 

Prescience,  Divine,  difficnlty  of  raeoncUIng  with 
liberty,  341.  342.  342  H;  eompwcd  with  me> 
mory,  342  a»  631  b;  aigomonta  In  Cavoor  ef 
necessity  from,  <IS9-8S2:  reoondliation  of  the 
permiMion  of  evil  to,  632-836. 

Praent,  with  reieranee  to  time,  maaidng  of  the 
word,  348 ;  tense,  in  verba,  natuni  nf,  348  a. 

Prtftntlp,  altered  use  of  this  adverb,  IM  H. 

Prevont,  (M.,  of  Geneva,)  referred  to.  14  b. 

Price,  (Dr.)  opposed  Locke's  aoeoant  of  tho  origin 
of  our  idea^  347  a,  495  a  ;  qnoCed  on  ennoaiv- 
ability  as  the  criterion  of  posaibility.  377  a : 
notkred,  217  b.  483  b,  581  a. 

Pride,  characteristics  of,  576. 

Priestley,  (Dr.)  hisobjccUons  to  Reid-0  phflooophv 
conKidered,  23-35  ;  aaems  aubatantially  to  agrae 
with  him  on  the  doctrine  of  Commoa  SenM,  27 
a:  strictures  on  his  £Aimifi/i(iV»N,  dtc,  \fy  uir 
Campbell,  37,  38  :  on  his  matarialiam.  52  :  his 
employment  of  the  expresaiona  Pki!o*ophical 
XtcfstUp.  Xce€4i^rians,  criticised,  82 ;  hrid 
that  all  knowledge  is  originally  derivad  tr*vn 
the  senses,  2M ;  quoted  on  the  meaning  of  the 
term  n-n*^,  421  b  ;  of  common  $ente,  425  a ;  Ida 
definition  of  judgment,  434  a;  aeknowlcdgee 
that  men  liave  a  cimvietion  of  aome  active  power 
in  themselves.  004  a  ;  hi«  notion  of  oaatao,  604  U 
6i)8  a,  627  a ;  his  argument  againnt  the  know- 
ledge of  contingent  events  examined,  890 ;  re- 
ferred t«>  or  quoted,  58  b,  87  b.  197  H.  198  H. 
20S  If,  2!<2  n.  448  b.  614  n.  618  a,  A3&  b. 

Primary  and  tSecondary  Qualities,  tte  Qoatitiee. 

Principles,  (First.)  do  not  need,  nor  fidmit  of,  proof, 
mo  a  ;  are  the  fi<undatioo  dT  all  reaaoniof  and 
science,  230  b,  437  a ;  in  Matliematica.  230  b  t 
in  Natural  Philosophy.  ?31  a;  thoae  taken 
for  granted  (by  Reid)  in  treating  of  the  mind, 
231-234  :  on,  in  general,  434-441  :  of  ourjodg- 
ments,  twmc  are  intuitive,  others  founded  on 
argument,  434  a,  712  b;  the  former  called 
axiitni-i,  fir.-st  princlpUx,  prinoplrs  <./  rom- 
vmn  ttfris'-,  r.^invioa  7intion^  /€t/-€ridcnt  trvths, 
434  h :  differences  of  opinion  as  to  what  ar«, 
and  what  are  not.  434,  435  ;  all  kmiwledee  got 
byreas<niin};fonndvdoii,  435;  some  yield  certain, 
otiien  jiroliable,  conclusions,  435,  434;  advan- 
taxe  of  ascertaining,  in  the  various  branches 
of  knowledge,  434,  437;  when  first  principles 
domed,  common  nenae  the  only  rRference,  437, 
4:iS  :  may  bo  judged  of  by  all  men,  438 ;  onin- 
ii>n8  >^hich  contradict  them  not  only  false  but 
absmd,  4:i8,  43!)  :  methods  by  which  they  may 
recelvo  mipport  from  reasoning,  439-441 ;  First 
Prin.  :ple!ii»f  Coutingcntl'rutb8,44l-452:  to  wlt^ 
that  ever>thing  of  which  one  is  conscious  ex- 
ists, 442,  44:{ ;  that  the  tli«>ughtK  of  whifh  ono 
i.H  coniM*i<>ua  arc  those  of  R'^lf.  443,  444  :  thxt 
thinpi  distinctly  remenit>ere<l  really  happened, 
444,  445 :  our  own  identity,  ko  far  liack  as 
memory  ROC8,  445:  that  things  distinctly  per- 
ceived liy  tho  Hunsea,  really  exi.»t.  445.  444; 
that  we  have  aonie  power  over  our  actiouH,  and 
the  deterininations  of  (>iir  will,  444, 447  :  that  the 
natural  faeultied,  by  which  we  distin^lsh  truth 
from  error,  are  not  fallacious,  447, 448 ;  tlrnt  there 
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la  ItfS»  and  ibUlUnnet  in  tboM  wt  conrene  with, 
448,  440 ;  that  Morei,  soundi,  gestures,  Indi- 
cale  thought!  und  disp<Mitioi»,  449, 460  ;  that  a 
mtain  nfard  is  dua  to  tettimony  in  matters  of 
Cact.  and  eren  to  aatbority  in  nuuten  of  opinion, 
450-457 ;  tliat  there  are  events  depending  on 
mitn'a  will,  in  which  there  it  a  certain  probability, 
451 :  that,  in  the  phenomena  of  nature,  what  is 
to  be,  will  probably  be  lilte  what  has  been,  451, 
452 ;  First  Principles  of  Necessary  Truths.  452- 
401 ;  OrammaUcal,  462  ;  Logical,  ib. ;  Mathe- 
Riatical,  45*2,  46S ;  in  matters  of  Taste,  453 ;  in 
Morals.  453,  464 ;  Metaphysical,  454-461 ;  opi- 
.  nions,  ancient  and  modem,  about,  462-408 ; 
specially,  of  the  Peripatetics,  462 ;  of  Descartes 
and  his  followers,  468,  465 ;  of  Locke,  465-467  : 
of  Buffier,  407.  468. 

Pri^lanus  Ljdus  referred  to,  anonymotisly,  MS  H. 

Probable  Reasoning,  iee  Reasoning. 

Probability,  exists  in  relation  to  erents  depending 
on  human  will,  451  a ;  Hume's  reference  of  all 
knowledge  to.  examined,  484-480. 

Pro/UMT,  the  term  originally  convertible  with 
Magigter  and  Doctor,  724  H. 

Promises,  Uurae's  doctrine  regarding,  contro- 
verted. 663-070. 

Prouuodation,  how  acquired,  650. 

Property,  origin  and  division  of,  657-659. 

Propositions,  nature  of,  414  a,  671  b ;  what,  ac- 
cording to  Aristotle,  692,  68S ;  conversion  of, 
693.  094. 

Proprium,  as  a  Predicable,  686. 

Protagoras  and  Eualhlus,  story  of,  704  b. 

Psychology,  proper  term  for  the  Philoeopby  of 
Mind,  217  H. 

Public  SpM^  the  Affection  of,  564. 

Punishments,  influence  of,  in  connection  with 
moUves,  612,  613. 

Purkinje,  referred  to,  169  H. 

PurpoM,  a  voluntary  operation  of  mind,  639; 
particular  and  general,  distinguished,  539,  540. 

Pjrrho  the  Elcan,  noticed,  102,  259  H,  438  b. 

Pythagoras,  noticed,  325  a,  241,  262  a,  264  a. 

Pythagoreans,  (tlie,)  their  views  regarding  a  First 
Cause,  370 ;  their  suppoeed  theory  of  ideas,  225 
a,  270a,  370  a,  404  a,  405  b,  429  a,  430  a,  431  b ; 
of  perception,  255  a,  306  a ;  their  views  regard- 
ing a  First  Cause,  87U ;  compared  the  mind  to 
a  state  or  commonwealth,  573  b ;  the  so-called 
Pythagorean  fragments,  spurious,  826  H,  405 
H.  540  if.  673  U,  688  H.  686  U  ;  uncertainty 
of  our  knowledge  regarding  the  Pythagorean 
School,  573  H )  refened  to,  203  H,  468  a,  471, 
607  a,  686  a. 

QoaLTTiKa  (in  general,)  every  quality  supposes  a 
subject.  232,322,  464,  455;  Manifest  and  Occult, 
distinguished,  328  a ;  in  relation  to  general  con- 
ceptions, 395 ;  effect  of  observing  the  connection 
between  latent  and  sensible,  in  improving  the 
senses,  833  b,  334  a. 

Qualities,  Primary  and  Secondary,  the  distinction 
of,  123  a,  131a  ftfid  il,  HI  hm6  H,  Ui  U, 
the  terms  not  inverted  hy  Lmke.  I4l  11,  316  H ; 
on,  in  general,  31^1' 31 J^  \  founds  tlon  M  the  d(s- 
Unction,  313, 314 ;  rvdi>i;od  to  a  Liigbvr  prij^dple, 
313  H ;  opinion  oT  the  vijlfkr  rvEurdlng,  315, 
316 ;  opinions  of  pli  i  1  uso  p  hmn  regiudl  nj^ ,  ^'F 1 4^  3 1 8  ; 
specially  of  the  Attimltstn,  31  n  a  ;  of  ArlAtutic. 
316  b;  of  DescarLei  frnd  Lockfi,  31«-3LB^  of 
Berkeley,  818 :  tbedlstiiictlon  how  far  avslLibie 
against  idealism,  318  H. 

Quanftty,  Es»ay  oa.  715-719 ;  written  to  oppose 
Hutcfaeson's  application  of  algebra  to  morals, 
5,  6 ;  Raid's  earliest  publicatiOD,  715  H. 

(Inantlty,  of  proposition^  692  b. 

RAMsav,  (Chevalier,)  referred  to  touehlng  the 

Bgoists.  260  H. 
Ramus,  (Peter,)  his  Dichotomy  by  contndiotion, 

680  a  and  H;  noticed,  868  a,  007  K 


Rational  Principles  of  Action,  (to  wit.  Regard  to 
our  Good  upon  the  Whole,  Regard  to  DutyX 
examined.  579-600  ;  evidence  that  there  an 
such  Drindples  In  man,  670,  680 ;  distinguished 
from  Mechanical  and  Animal  princii>le8,  579. 

Ravaisson,  referred  to,  681  H. 

Raynal,  (Abb^,)  quoted  to  the  effect  that  where- 
ever  savages  see  motion  which  they  cannot  ac- 
count for,  there  they  suppose  a  soul,  606  a. 

RealisU  and  Nominalists,  406. 

Reason,  in  connection  with  Common  Senee,  100, 
127,  425  ;  inaccurate  use  of  the  term  by  Reid, 
100  H,  127  U  ;  in  relation  to  our  Instinctive  Be- 
lief in  testimony,  197,  540 ;  the  conviction  of 
our  Identity  necessary  to  the  exovise  of,  344  a; 
Hume's  scepticism  with  regard  to,  considered, 
484-489 ;  Hume's  opinion,  that  it  cannot  give 
rise  tu  any  original  idea,  criUcised,  521.  522 ;  as 
opposed  to  Passion,  635, 636,  581  b  ;  lU  influence 
on  our  voluntary  actions,  536;  compared  with 
instinct,  648,  668;  insufficient  to  supply  the 
place  of  parental  affection,  661  b ;  two  offices 
of,  570  b,  582  a,  676  a ;  is  Reason  a  principle  of 
action  ?  580  a ;  Hume's  abusive  use  of  the  term, 
581  b,  674  b ;  extent  to  wbidt  it  Is  assisted  by 
Logic,  708  711. 

Reason,  (the  Sufficient,) sfe  Sufficient  Reason. 

Reasoning,  Darwin's  account  of,  10  a ;  defined, 
243 :  the  evidence  of,  defined.  328 ;  all  knowledge 
got  by.  founded  on  first  principlee,  436, 482 ;  on,  In 
general.  475-478 ;  distinguished  from  Judgmeut, 
434. 475. 476 ;  difficulty  of  defining,  476  a ;  gift  of 
nature  capable  of  srtiflcial  culture,  ib. ;  divided 
into  probable  and  demonstrative,  476-477 ;  re- 
spective fields,  477 ;  demonstrative,  divided  into 
two  chyues,  mathematical  and  metaphysical, 
477 ;  direct  and  indirect  demon«t>  ations,  477-478: 
reasoning  as  applied  to  morals,  478-481 ;  probable, 
481-484 :  field,  contingent  truths,  481 ;  admits 
multipUctty  of  arguments,  482 ;  probable  evi- 
dence, philoeopbical  and  popular  meanings  dis- 
tinguished, ib.;  various  kinds— testimony,  au- 
thority, recognition  of  identity,  anticipation  of 
men's  future  conduct.  Judgment  of  character  from 
acts,  chances,  laws  of  nature,  483^4;^. 

Rectitude,  Uie  notion  of,  686-680 ;  see  Duty. 

Reductio  ad  ahturdwRt  the  nature  of,  430  b. 

Reflection,  tlie  only  means  by  which  Uie  opwm- 
tloos  of  the  mind  can  be  known.  201 ;  Locke's 
account  of,  (combated,  208,  346,  480 ;  nature^of, 
232  a,  230  b.  347  ;  oonfoimded  with  Consdou*- 
ness,  839,  347,  430,  443 ;  the  tenn  not  first  in- 
troduced into  psychology  by  Locke,  239  H,  846 
H ;  of  all  the  powers  of  mind,  the  last  to  be  de- 
veloped, 240  a;  proper  and  improper  meanings 
of,  347  U,  420  H  ;  operation  of.  In  relation  to 
consdou»nes8  and  the  objects  of  the  senses,  420 ; 
meaning  of  tlie  term  as  used  by  Locke,  420  H. 

linj'iis  in  Artibui.  ujeMning  qT,  724  H,  726  H. 

It«i{ii,  reiorred  to*  177  H. 

If  utrniantjr,  ta  ivti  vk  rutin  t  in  haauty,  505  a. 

H*\A.  (AdjuDj  ttU  sDcc»icir  rf  Dr  Reid,  his  trans- 
lAtlon  of  Uuihanao'i  UUUf^-^  of  Scotland,  4  s,  36. 

fteid,  (AUKAf.disrJ  ui  a^icv^ltir  of  Dr  Reid,  notica 
of,  4  at  S?  H  :  bis  worki,  3&  b. 

Bald,  fDr  ThoiuM.)  A^'mi>Ht  of  tfu  Life  and 
ITtH.  ...h*  f.'\  -^  :^^  :  hf^  b',;th  and  parentage,  with 
notices  of  bts  ancestors,  3,  4,  36.  36,  38  a  and 
H ;  his  education,  4,  6,  38  H  ;  purstiits  at  col- 
lege, 4,  6 ;  excursion  to  England,  5  ;  appoint- 
ment to  the  living  of  New  Macliar,  ib. ;  circum- 
stances connected  with  his  charge  there,  ib. ; 
publication  of  the  Etfojf  on  Qnantityt  6,  0 ;  con- 
sideration of  iu  merits,  6  a ;  elected  Profeesor 
of  Philosophy  in  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  6  b ; 
comprehensive  character  of  the  duties  of  this 
office,  ib. ;  along  with  Dr  Jolin  Gregory,  founded 
a  literary  society  there.  7  a,  41  H ;  publica- 
tion of  his  Inquiry  into  tht  Human  Hind,  7  a; 
bis  eariy  phitosophlcal  views,  ibw ;  letter  of  Mr 
HiuDM  to,  after  reading  the  naouacript  of  the 
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Inquiry,  7,  8 ;  obJ«et  of  this  treatiM,  8 ;  the 
Mt  to  apply  Baooo'a  method  of  indoction  to 
mental  philosophy,  8,  9,  13;  impresflion  pro- 
duced by  the  publicatton  of  the  Inquirp,  9, 10  ; 
removal  to  Olaaffow  Uoivertity,  10 ;  state  of  this 
University  at  the  time,  ib. ;  his  merits  as  a 
public  teacher,  10, 11 ;  retirement  from  public 
life,  11 ;  observations  on  the  spirit  and  scope  of 
bis  philosophy,  11-29;  chiefly  distinguished  by 
bis  adherence  to  the  inductive  method,  11 ;  his 
high  opinion  of  Bacon,  ib. ;  the  value  of  bis 
tsacliings,14, 15;  aimed  at  vindicating  tlie  funda- 
mental laws  of  human  beUef  against  the  attacks 
of  scepticism,  15,  b ;  his  analjrsis  and  claaaifica- 
cation  of  our  powers,  its  merits  and  defects,  ib.  ; 
review  of  the  more  important  objections  against 
his  doctrines,  17-28 ;  specially  of  four :  1.  Tliat 
he  assumed  gratuitously  the  theory  concemiug 
the  soul,  which  materialism  calls  in  question, 
18-21 ;  on  this  point  his  philosophy  peculiarly 
invxUnerable,  18  a;  how  opposed  to  materialism, 
18  b;  holds  that  tho  terms  expressing  simple 
powers  of  the  mind  cannot  be  defined,  19  b;  2. 
That  his  views  tend  to  damp  the  ardour  of 
philosophical  curiosity,  21,2*2;  vindicated  from 
the  charge  of  myifticism,  21  ;  letter  of,  to  Dr 
Gregory  on  his  theory  of  Perception,  22  a ;  3. 
That  by  an  unnecessary  multiplication  of  ori- 
ginal principles,  he  has  made  tlie  science  of 
mind  more  perplexed  than  it  was  before,  22-26  ; 
this  objection  raiglit  be  most  strongly  urged 
againiit  his  classiHcation  of  our  active  principles, 
but  even  here  with  little  effect,  23  a  ;  defended 
against  Priestley,  23-25,  87 ;  4.  That  by  sanc- 
tioning an  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  the 
learned  to  the  voice  of  the  multitude,  he  has 
restrained  a  spirit  of  free  enquiry  and  lent  stabi- 
lity to  popular  errors,  20-28 ;  the  difference  be- 
tween Keid  and  Priestley  on  this  point  seeuLs 
only  verbal,  27 ;  what  Raid  means  by  an  appeal 
to  common  senne,  2d  ;  remsu-ks  on  his  style,  1^  a  ; 
list  of  his  public itions,  29  b  ;  bis  HiHory  of  the 
UniversUjf  of  Gfasgow,  29  U  ;  pursuiu  towards 
the  close  of  life,  29,  30  ;  death  of  his  wife,  letter 
on  the  subject  to  Mr  Stewart,  SO;  visit  to 
Edinburgh,  ib. ;  Ust  illness  and  death,  31 ;  per- 
sonal appearance,  ib.  ;  portrait,  ib.  ;  cliaracter, 
31-33  :  specially  as  a  philosopher,  32  ;  charac- 
teristics of  hU  correspondence,  33 ;  letter  of,  on 
dreaming,  33,  34  ;  letter  of,  to  a  friond,  (Dr 
James  Gregory,)  on  tlie  occasion  of  the  death 
of  his  wife,  34 ;  merits  as  a  teacher  of  youth, 
34,  35 ;  instrumental  in  improving  tlie  system 
of  education  at  Aberdoen,  38  H ;  Corrt»i>on- 
dence  of^  39-91  ;  his  account  of  his  duties  as 
Professor  in  Glasgow,  SU,  40 ;  unpublished  works 
of,  88  n ;  various  editions  of  bis  Inquiry,  94  il ; 
compared  with  Kant,  715  II. 

Reid,  (James,)  an  ancestor  of  Dr  Reid,  notice  of,  3  b. 

Reid,  (Rev.  Lewis,)  faUier  of  Dr  Reid.  hU  char- 
acter, 3  a  ;  his  family,  38  a. 

Reid,  (Thomas,)  an  ancestor  of  Dr  Reid,  notice  of 
his  life  and  literary  attainments,  3,  4,  35,  30  ; 
Aytoun's  elegy  on,  36  a ;  his  works,  36  11 ;  fur- 
ther notice  of,  88  H. 

Reinesius,  referred  to,  161  II. 

Relation,  notions  of.  Judgment  operating  in  the 
formation  of,  420-421. 

ReUtions,  nature  of  the  affections  between ,  560-562. 

Relative,  conceptions  described,  513 ;  notion,  im- 
proper use  of  the  term,  322  II,  613  H. 

Remembrance,  (Me  Memorv),  distinguished  from 
perception,  222;  cannot  be  taken  out  of  con- 
sciousness, 231  II. 

Reminiscence,  nature  of,  369;  whether  possessed 
by  brutes,  359,  860. 

Remorse,  nature  of,  594  a. 

Resentment,  nature  of,  as  a  Malevolent  Affection, 
668-570 ;  dUtinguislied  by  Bisliop  Butler  into 
Sudden  and  Deliberate,  568  ;  the  former  called 
by  Lord  Karnes  insHnciivt,  by  Rtid  animoZ, 


668;  in8addenRefBDtiiMnt,iitlMr»amoiD0n. 

tary  belief  that  the  ol^eet  ia  alive  ?  MB ;  its  um 

and  abuse,  660,  670 ;   Ddibant*  BMentmtnt, 

Its  nature,  670. 
Resolutkm,  or  Fixed  Punoee.  m   a  voloBtvy 

operation  of  the  mind,  53d-54L 
Responsibility,  moral,  argament  in  fiiToar  of  Um 

existence  of  liberty  from,  620-622. 
Restraint,  the  advantages  of,  678-579. 
Retina,  how   ravs  of  light   affect,  146-162,    see 

Seeing  ;  how  objects  fall  upon,  164. 
Revival  of  peroepttons,  Locke's  view  on,  with  re- 
ference to  his  theory  of  memorr,  35&. 
Rewards,  influence  of,  in  oonneelioo  with  motives, 

012-613. 
Reynolds,  (Sir  Joshua^  the  motto  prefixad  to  his 

Academical  Dixourses,  applicable  to  Bacoh's 

philosophy,  12  b. 
Richter,  referred  to,  372  H. 
Rklicule,  service  of,  to  phikMOphy,  438  b,  438  ft. 
Rights,  what,  as  oorrespondhig  to  duties,  643, 644  ; 

natural,  tho  ordinary  kinds  of,  enumerfttcd,  666. 
Robison,  (Professor,)  letter  of  Reki  to,  on  Sir  Isaac 

Newton's  descent,  89-91. 
ROell,  his  controversy  with  De  Yries,  S73  IL 
Rohault,  referred  to,  177  U. 
Romance,  origin  and  nature  of,  380-382. 
Roscelinus,  Nominalism  of,  406  il 
Rousseau,  noticed,  200,  201. 
Royer  CoUard,  refened  to,  198  H.  S62  H,  273  U, 

343  U. 
Rudolphi,  referred  to,  162  H,  181  H. 

Saoacitt,  natui-e  of,  543. 

St  UUaire,  (Barth^lemy,)  quoted,  682  H. 

Sanctity,  as  neutralisiug  ridicule,  439  a. 

Sanscrit,  numerous  inflections  of,  616  H. 

Saunderson,  (.Nicholas,)  the  blind  mathemfttidfta, 
noticed,  125  b,  134  a,  143  a,  155. 

Savage  stute.  tho,  illustrated  in  tho  fonnfttion  of 
language.  605. 

Savages,  tlieir  possession  of  the  seeds  of  tbost 
quaUties  which  adorn  civilised  life,  98  b. 

Siraliger.  (Julius  Cwaar,)  hU  sixUi  sense,  1S4  H  ; 
referred  to,  228  II ;  quoted  (anonymoualy)  on 
the  utility  of  disputation,  707  U. 

Scepticism,  found  in  the  philosophy  of  Des  Cartes, 
Malebranche.  Locke,  and  Berkeley.  101  b.  103  b, 
206,  207 ;  animadverted  on,  183  b.  233,  258.  448; 
not  possible  touching  the  facU  of  consciousness 
in  themselves,  129  II,  442  H,  713  II ;  TocaUoa 
of,  129  U  ;  see  Doubt;  origin  of,  207,  446 ;  dif- 
ference between  the  ancient  and  the  modem, 
438  b. 

Schoiner,  his  ex|)eriments  on  the  eye,  160  b ;  re- 
ferred to,  177  U. 

Schelling,  referred  to,  200  II. 

Schiller,  quoted,  384  U  ;  referred  to,  516  H. 

Schneider,  referred  to.  183  II. 

Schoolmen,  their  additions  to  Aristotle's  theorv  of 
ideas.  226 ;  the  vulgar  opinion  in  regard  to  their 
philosophy,  erroneous,  268  H  ;  understood  the 
arguments  in  favour  of  idealism,  285  U  ;  anti- 
cipated Locke's  distinction  of  Sense  and  Reflec- 
tion as  the  two  sources  of  uur  knowledge,  346  II. 

Sciences,  divided  into  material  and  intellectual, 
218;  how  tlie  maturity  of  a  science  may  bo 
Judged  of.  241. 

Scientia  AfeditL,  the  doctrine  of,  632,  ib.  IL 

Secondary,  Primary  and.  Qualities,  t€€  Qualities. 

Seeing,  on.  in  genenl,  132  sq. ;  exoelleuco  and  dig- 
nity of,  132, 133 ;  discovers  almost  nothing  which 
the  Blind  may  not  comprehend,  133 ;  tho  reason 
of  this,  133,  134  ;  necessity  of  distinguishing  the 
visible  appearances  of  objects  from  the  tilings 
suggested  by  them,  134,  185;  the  virible  ap- 
pearance of  an  object  analysed,  135-187 ;  sel- 
dom made  the  object  of  refloction,  135  b ;  how 
it  would  affect  one  newly  made  to  see,  136,  137  ; 
Colour  a  quality  of  Bodies,  not  a  sensation 
(idoa)  of  the  mind,  137,  138 ;  Uiis  quaUty  dis- 
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ting^ifllittd  from  what  ia  called  the  appearance 
of  Colour 1 187  {  the  latter  a  siRti  of  the  formtr, 
137  b^  138  a;  the  name  of  Colour ^  how  applied » 
188 ;  no  real  difference  between  philosophav 
and  the  rulfifar  in  thia  matter,  138-140 ;  no  re- 
eemblanoe  between  Ck)lour  and  the  idea  or 
sensation  by  which  it  ie  represented  to  the 
mind,  140  a;  Visible  Figure  and  Extension 
(MaguitudeX  142-144;  have  a  neceuary  con- 
nection with  real  Figure  and  Magnitude,  142  b; 
Tisible  Figure,  wtiat  conception  a  blind  man 
may  form  of  it,  148  ;  this  conception  compared 
with  the  appearance  presented  to  the  ere  in 
vision,  143,  144;  queries  concernhig  visible 
Figure  answered,  144-147 ;  Geometry  of  Vbi- 
bles,  147-152 ;  what  Icnowledge  of  external  ob- 
iects  may  be  obtained  through  this  sense  alone, 
149, 150;  iUiutration  of  the  Idomeniana  borrowed 
from  Anepigraphns,  150-152;  certatai  phteno- 
mena  of  Vision  examined,  159  sq.  {  1.  The 
parallel  moUon  of  the  eye%  152.  153 ;  this  not 
the  result  of  custom,  152 ;  but  of  a  natural 
Instinct,  152,  153 ;  power  of  varying  the  par- 
allelism, 153  a ;  2.  Our  seeing  objects  erect  by 
inverted  Images,  153-163;  Kepler's  and  Des- 
cartes* solution,  153,  154 ;  Berkeley'ft  solution, 
154,  156 ;  Beid'a  solution,  156-160  ;  how  the 
picture  on  the  retina  causes  vision,  157;  ac- 
counted for  as  a  law  of  nature,  157-160 ; 
Scheiner's  and  Porterfleld's  experiments,  160, 
161 ;  8.  Seeing  objects  single  with  two  eyes, 
163-166 ;  opinions  reduced  to  two  supreme 
classes.  163  H ;  objects  falling  on  Points  of 
tbe  retina  similarly  situate.  164;  illustrative 
experiments,  165 ;  laws  of  vision  in  brute  ani- 
mals, 166,  167  ;  theory  as  to  animals  which 
have  their  eyes  placed  adverse,  167  ;  Squinting 
considered  hypothetically,  167-172  ;  not  probable 
that  two  objects  can  be  attended  to  at  once, 
168  a ;  defect  of  sight  at  point  of  entrance  of  optic 
nerve,  168  b;  experiments  on  squinting  sng- 
gesied,  168, 160  ;  double  and  ain^o  vision  with 
reference  to  squintiog,  169.  170 ;  Dr  Jurln's  hy- 
pothesis, 170 ;  facts  relating  to  squinting.  17S ; 
notices  of  attempts  to  cure  it,  172, 173 ;  theeflfeot 
of  custom  in  seeing  objects  dngle,  17S-176 ;  the 
accurate  direction  of  both  eyes  to  the  object  the 
effect  of  custom,  173, 174 ;  the  correspondence  be- 
tween certain  points  of  the  retinoe  an  original  pro- 
perty of  human  eyes,  174 ;  Dr  Cbnith's  reasoning 
controverted,  174-176 ;  Dr  Porterfleld's  account 
of  single  and  double  vision,  176-178 ;  Dr  Brlggs's 
theory  of  the  opUc  nerves.  178, 179 ;  Newton's 
conjecture,  180 ;  strictures  on  it,  180. 181 ;  theory 
concerning  the  sensorium  controverted,  181  b  ; 
how  wo  learn  to  perceive  distances  by  the  fye. 
188 :  changes  in  the  form  of  the  eye,  189 ;  incU- 
nation  of  optic  axes,  189. 190 ;  degrees  of  bright- 
ness in  colour,  190,  191 :  comparison  with  inter- 
vening objects,  192 1  diminution  of  apparent  mag- 
nitude, 192, 193;  visible  and  real  figure.  193, 194. 
See  Sight,  Vision. 

Seghet,  (Sir  Thomas,)  referred  to,  35  H. 

Self,  the  permanent  subject  of  successive  thoughts 
232.  845   443   444. 

Self-interest,  defects  of .  as  a  principle  of  action. 
584-586. 

Seneca,  quoted,  35  a.  884  H. 

Sensation,  cannot  be  defined,  107  a ;  bdongs  to 
a  sentient  being.  110  b,  289  b ;  suggests  both 
the  correlate  and  the  relation.  111  a ;  none  of 
our  sensations  resemblances  of  any  qualities  of 
body,  140-142 ;  distinguished  fh>m  Perception, 
182  b,  810-313;  prindple  of  this  distinction- 
Sensation  the  sobjeetive.  Perception  the  ob- 
jeeUve,  element,  each  always  in  tbe  Inverss 
raUo  of  the  other,  160  H,  182  H,  813  H,  319  H  ; 
Sensation  and  Reflection,  as  the  two  sources  of 
our  ideas,  this  division  considered.  208, 846.  519 
H;  meaning  of  the  term,  229;  disttnguished 
fhHn  Memory,  389  b. 


Sensations,  distinguished  from  tbe  qualities  causing 
them.  112,  114,  119,  120,  131,  187,  138,  289. 
816 ;  their  alleged  connection  with  vibrations  of 
the  nerves,  252  ;  their  nature,  290 ;  divided  into 
the  agreeable,  the  disagreeable,  and  the  indiffer- 
ent, 311  ;  difference  between  Sensations  and  Feel- 
ings, 312. 

Sense,  the  organs  of.  246  sq.;  ue  Organs ;  the  evi- 
dence of,  compared  with  the  evidence  of  Rea- 
soning, 328,  329 ;  of  Axioms,  829 ;  of  Testimony, 
329,  compare  194-200 ;  of  Memory,  829,  330 ;  in- 
forms us  onlv  of  the  Present,  848 ;  objecU  of, 
our  notion  of.  In  connection  with  the  faculty  of 
judgment,  418  a ;  popuUr  meaning  of  the  word, 
421.  422 ;  not  to  be  identified  wiUi  Judgment, 
690  H ;  Common,  see  Common  Sense ;  Moral, 
see  Moral  Sense. 

Senses.  (External,)  in  aU  the  Senses  the  only  ob- 
ject perceived  is  that  in  immediate  contact  with 
the  organ.  104  H.  160  H,  247  H,  299  H,  801 
H.  308  H.  304  H ;  division  into  five,  InadequateL 
119  U,  124  H ;  systems  of  phi]os(^»hera  oon- 
ceming.  180-132;  do  not  deceive^  194  a  and 
H  ;  general  belief  in  the  evidence  of.  259 ;  ex- 
tent of  the  knowledge  given  by,  290;  tanprove* 
ment  of,  830-834 ;  by  use  and  exercise,  380,  331 ; 
original  and  acquired  peroepUons  distinguished, 
331-333  ;  by  a  due  care  of  the  organs  of  sense, 
333 ;  by  attention  to  the  objects  of  sense.  333; 
by  the  me  of  instruments,  contrived  by  art, 
383 ;  by  discovering  the  connection  which  sub- 
sists between  the  sensible  and  latent  quali- 
ties of  objects.  833,  334 ;  fallacy  of,  334-339 ; 
complaints  of  philosophers  concerning,  334; 
fallacy  Impossible  hi  sensation.  336  ;  supposed 
fallacy  In  perception,  ib.  {  due  to  inconclusive 
reasoning.  335,  336 ;  to  errors  of  acqufared  per- 
ception, 336,  337 ;  to  ignorance  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  337.  338 ;  to  a  disordered  sute  of  the 
organ,  nerves.  Ac.,  338,  339 ;  existence  of  things 
perceived  bv.  a  first  principle.  445,  446. 

Sensoriom,  that  part  of  the  brain  to  wliich  Im- 
preasions  are  conveyed  by  the  optic  nerve,  156  b  i 
theories  concerning,  179-181 ;  by  some  philoso- 
phers made  the  seat  of  the  soul.  255. 

Sentence,  the  true  natural  unit  in  speech.  71  a 
and  H. 

SeniimeiUy  on  the  term,  262  H,  941  H.  674  b 
andH. 

Sergeant,  (John,)  his  eritidsm  of  Locke's  theory  of 
identity.  350  U ;  referred  to,  291 U. 

Shaftesbury,  account  of  his  trsatlse  entitled  Sensu* 
Communis f  Ac,  423.  424 ;  easnally  noticed,  608, 
659  a.  589  b.  598  b. 

Sight,  the  sense  by  which  we  principally  obtain 
our  knowledge  of  Figure,  125  H  ;  true  object  of 
perception  in,  160  U,  299  H,  801  H,  303  U.  804 
a  ;  does  not  give  us  a  knowledge  of  real  Mag- 
nitude or  Extension,  303  b,  326  H ;  original  and 
acquired  perceptions  of;  331.  332  *  minuteness 
that  the  sense  is  capabls  of  reaching,  349,  S5a 
See  Seeing,  Vision. 

Sign,  connection  of.  with  the  thing  signified,  121. 
122,  194  sq. ;  transition  from,  to  thing  sig- 
nified, 831  b. 

Signs,  natural,  different  clisssa  oi,  distinguished, 
121.  122 ;  power  of.  to  signiQr  smtiments,  pas- 
sions, dkc.,  450 ;  innate  feoulty  of  recognising, 
664,666. 

Simple  Apprehension,  sec  Appnhenilon,  Coaoep- 
tlon. 

Simpllolty,  love  of,  as  a  scarce  of  error,  206, 207, 
470-472. 

SimpUdns,  referred  to.  263  H,  316  H.  686  H. 

Sin,  argument  of  the  noeessitarians  from  tbe  per- 
mlssten  of,  examined,  632-636. 

Skene,  (Drs  Andrsw  and  David,)  notice  oi;  39  H ; 
Dr  Rsid's  Utters  to,  89-60. 

Skene,  (Dr  George,)  notice  of,  46  H. 

Smelliog.  on.  In  general.  104-115 ;  the  medium,  of 
certain  effluvia  constantly  emitled  by  bodlies. 
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104  b;  the  organ  of,  104,  105;  tb«  tennftioa 
consklered  abetncUy,  105 ;  compartd  with  the 
rtoMmbxmnoo  «nd  iaumiuttion,  105,  106 ;  im- 
plies a  sentient  being,  108  a ;  there  fa  a  qoality 
In  bodiei  which  we  caU  their  Smell,  112  a;  in 
the  imagioetion  this  quality  ^  eloaelj  connected 
with  the  aensation,  112  b ;  the  notion  of  the  ex- 
ternal quality,  aa  oauae  of  the  sensation,  whence 
derived  >  112,  113 ;  the  name  of  SmeU,  though 
applied  both  to  the  ecnation  and  to  the  exter- 
nal quality,  more  properiy  belongB  to  the  lat- 
ter, 114  ;  In  the  sensation  ia  the  mind  actiTe  or 
pasaiyet  114. 115. 

Smith,  (Adam,)  quoted  on  systems  of  Moral  Phi- 
losophy, 14  a ;  on  the  principle  of  Credulity,  S3, 
S4 ;  hia  remark  as  to  the  pUaaare  of  retombig 
in  old  age  to  the  studies  of  youth,  80  a ;  criti- 
cism of  his  theory  of  Sympathy,  02,  666 ;  noticed, 
1»4  H,  557  a. 

Smith,  (Dr,)  hia  System  q/  Optics  noticed,  154  a, 
166  a.  172  a,  174  b,  175, 176, 177  b,  179  a,  191  a, 
192,  193  a. 

Social,  as  distinguished  flrom  solitary,  operations  of 
tbe  ndnd,  344. 664;  neglected  by  phUoeophers,  245. 

Socrates,  hia  doctrine  of  the  connection  of  beauty 
with  real  perisction,  602  b;  his  four  cardinal  Tir- 
tuea.  642  H;  noticed,  540  U 

Soemmering,  discorery  of,  touching  the  retina, 
174  U  ;  referred  to,  181  H. 

Boftuess,  119  b  ;  tee  Touch. 

Solitary,  as  distinguished  fh>m  aooial,  operatknis 
of  the  mind,  244,  663. 

Solomon,  Wisdom  of,  quoted,  547  H. 

Sophisms,  the  nature  and  diriaioo  ot,  according 
to  the  Aristotelians,  707.  708. 

Soul,  opinions  regarding  the  nature  of,  202  b,  203  a 
and  U ;  roganling  the  seat  of,  234  b  and  H, 
848  H,  265,  319  H. 

Sound,  116  b  ;  $ee  Hearing. 

Space,  Reid's  and  Kant's  doctrines  of,  compared, 
123  U,  126  H,  128  H,  324  U ;  represented  by 
Newton  as  the  sensorium  of  the  Deity,  265  b ; 
origin  of  our  notion  of,  324 ;  tangible  and  risi- 
ble, distieguished,  324,  825 ;  Reid^i  doctrine  of, 
criticised,  884  H,  343  H  ;  considerations  regard- 
ing, 335,  836.  343, 349 ;  inadequacy  of  oar  notion 
of,  849  U. 

Speaking,  art  of,  an  example  of  habit,  550. 

Species,  (sensible.)  Teripatetic  and  Rcholaatic 
thsoriesof,  139b  .and  H,  204band  H,  267a,  268 
H,  278  U  ;  as  employed  by  Descartes,  OaaKndi, 
and  Locke,  226  II ;  Specif*  imprestce  and  ex- 
preasm,  267  H,  312  II,  375  U. 

Species,  (logical,)  686,  61H). 

Speculative  and  Active  Powert^  error  of  the  diatri- 
butiou  into.  611  U. 

Speech,  faculty  of,  one  of  the  mental  powers,  245 
U  ;  structure  of,  according  to  the  Aristotelians, 
681,692. 

Spence,  referred  to  as  the  author  (under  the  name 
of  Sir  Harry  Bmumont)  of  Crito,  or  a  Dudogut 
on  Beauty,  606  H. 

Spinoxa,  liis  system  of  Necessity  referred  to,  608  a, 
628  b ;  quoted  concemhig  Liberty  ,61 7  H ;  noticed, 
206  II. 

Spirit,  public,  as  a  benevolent  affection ,  564. 

Spontaneity,  as  characterising  Trains  of  thought, 
380,  381 1  «M  Trahi ;  Uberty  of,  601  H,  614  IL 

Squinting,  167  et  uq.  ;  »te  Seeing. 

Btahr,  referred  to,  683  IL 

SUir,  (Lord,)  referred  to,  220  H. 

Staie,  a  term  applied  by  Necessitarians  to  all  modi- 
fications of  mind  indiffereutly,  85  II. 

StaXittical  Account  of  Scotland^  Reid's  Account 
of  Glasgow  Univtnitjf  first  published  in,  721 

Stevenson,  (Professor,)  his  candid  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  merit  of  Reid's  Inquiry,  9  b,  10  a. 

Stewart,  (Dugald,)  his  Account  of  the  Life  and 
WrUingt  of  Dr  Real,  1-38;  is  mistaken  in 
suppoiing  that  Descartes  was  not  acquainted 


with  Bacon's  Works,  18  H:  his         

Reid's  observations  coDceming  Ooloor  and  Vi- 
sible Fignre,  138  H,  144  H ;  his  priauApU  of 
belief  in  tkt  permanenict  ^tks  law$  ofnahgn. 
827  H ;  miastat«  Rekfk  ass  of  ths  tem  Ai> 
Jlection,  420  H  ;  his  theoty  of  HiOiit,  661  H ; 
censures  Rekl  for  applying  the  term  itutimti 
to  on  acqoirsd  dexterity.  660  H;  eonosdss 
that  no  action  ia  perfonned  without  sooae  mo- 
tive, 600  H ;  quoted,  <hi  the  order  of  nniwesalty 
studies,  420  H  ;  on  the  Pythagorean  delloitMMi  of 
Virtue.  640  H ;  on  the  conarionsness  of  Free- 
Agenpy,  616  H  ;  on  Oilliss'k  eritieism  of  IMd, 
684  H ;  oo  the  benefit  of  mathematical  8tia4y, 
709  H ;  referred  to,  64  b,  194  H,  108  U,  MH. 
S17  H,  220  H,  253  H.  250  H,  S73  H.  286  H,  S»« 
H,343H,862H,407U,  408  H,4S6H,  436H. 
442  H,  451  H,  462  H,  461  B.  406  H,  467  B, 
475  H,  545  H,  649  H,  666  H. 

Stewart,  (Sir  James,)  noticed.  40  a. 

StiUingfleet,  referred  to,  S91 B. 

Stimulants,  the  eiTeet  o(  lu  creating  artlflflialaBp*- 
Utes,  115, 116,  653. 

Stoics,  (the,)  likened  the  mtaid  to  a  tabula  rtisa,  SS8 
U ;  their  opinions  on  virtue  and  happiness,  688 1 
their  division  of  qffida,  588  H,  649  .H  ;  their 
wise  wum,  698  a ;  their  definition  of  virtao,  638 
b :  their  distribution  of  the  virtues,  642  H. 

Strabismus,  noticed,  178  b. 

Strabo,  quoted,  681  b :  referred  to,  683  H. 

Stronach,  (Rev.  William,)  hia  testimony  to  Dr 
Reid's  popularity  at  New  Ifaohar,  5  h. 

Stuart,  (Professor  John,)  referred  to,  44  n  and  B. 

Subject  and  object,  proper  and  improper  ase  of 
these  terms,  97  H,  221  H. 

Subjective  and  Objective  Qoalitios,  distinction  of, 
810  H. 

Sublimity,  nature  and  prodndng  cansas  of;  ex- 
amined, 4^4^98.  see  Oraodeor. 

Substance  (of  attributes),  conception  of,  apart  from 
ita  qualities,  involves  a  controdictioa,  323  B. 

Substance  (category  of),  division  and  propertlea 
of,  684,  685. 

Substantial  Forms,  doctrhie  of,  270  a  and  B. 

Succession,  (ths  idea  of,)  Locke's  aeooant  of.  criti- 
cised, 347,  348  ;  can  tbe  idea  of  Duration  be  de- 
rived from?  348,  849. 

Suetonius,  quoted,  400  H,  686  H. 

Sufficient  Reason,  the  Leibnitian  doetriae  of,  eoa- 
sidered,  624-628 ;  ambigutty  of  the  principle  of, 
624  H  ;  applicable  to  hyperphyaical  events,  626 
H  ;  equivalent  to  sum  of  causes,  626  H. 

Sunestioo,  as  a  power  ofthe  mind,  explained.  111 ; 
Reid's  use  of  this  term  anticipated  not  only  by 
Berkeley,  but  by  Tertnllian,  111  H  ;  criticism 
of  Reid's  doctrine  of,  128  H,  130  H. 

Suidas.  referred  to,  683  H. 

Superiority,  Desire  of,  {see  Emulation,)conaidersd, 
566-568. 

Swift,  noticed,  438  b. 

Syllogism,  whether  it  can  be  aimply  apprehended, 
876  a;  account  of  the  Aristotelian,  604-708, 
see  Aristotle ;  Aristotle's  definition  of,  701  U  ; 
Degerando  quoted  on,  710  U  j  comparsd  with 
Induction,  712. 

Sympathy,  Adam  Smith's  theory  of,  92,  666; 
called  out  by  the  benevolent  affections,  666 ;  as 
an  effect  of  approbetton,  598. 

Systems,  prejudices  arising  from,  474,  475. 

Talent,  how  Judged  of  in  men,  458. 

Taste,  (the  sense  of.)  analysed,  115;  organs  at 
entrance  of  alimentary  canal,  116  b  ;  usss,  lb.  ; 
how  far  a  separate  genua  from  email,  1 16  a  ; 
varieties,  116  ;  enumeration  of  simple  ta«tes  by 
various  philosophers,  116  H. 

Taste,  (hs  an  intellectual  power.)  there  are  Firnt 
PrincipleB  in  matters  of.  453;  Estay  on,  4!K>- 
508 :  on.  In  general,  490-492 ;  defined,  490 ;  com- 
pared with  the  external  sense  of  taste,  ilk ;  emo- 
tion produced  diathigvdshed  from  quality  prcwio- 
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eing,  ib.;  diTeraity  In  the  kinds  of  beauty,  481 ; 
healthy  state  of  the  power  exhibited  iu  admi- 
ration of  what  Is  really  excellent,  ib. ;  effect  of 
custom  and  associations  in  producing  varieties 
nf,  ib. ;  a  sUndard,  491.  492  ;  implies  Judgment, 
492 ;  the  quality  admired  cannot  be  perceived 
without  perception  of  the  nature  of  the  object, 
lb. ;  objects  of,  493-508 ;  to  wit.  Novelty,  493, 
494 ;  Grandeur,  494-498 ;  Beauty,  498-508 ;  pro- 
gress of,  in  iudividuaU,  507,  508 ;  Judgment  in 
matters  of.  534;  Hume's  opinions  on,  oontro- 
rerted,  677. 
Teaching,  importance  of,  «•  a  means  of  learning, 

725  H. 
Telescope,  the,  193. 
Temper,  natural,  how  constituted,  578. 
Temptation,  liability  to,  caused  by  paeslon,  572, 

578. 
Terms,  of  a  proposition,  according  to  the  Aristote- 
lians. 692 ;  of  a  syllofi^m,  694. 
Tertullian,  his  anticipation  of  Raid's  philosophy, 

111  II. 
Testimony,  evidence  of,  compared  with  that  of 
Sense,  194-201,  329 ;   origin  of  our  belief  in, 
traced,  196 ;  distinguished  from  Judgment,  413  ; 
first  principle  concerning,  450,  451 ;  as  a  kind 
of  probable  evidence,  482, 483 ;  instinctive  belief 
ofchildrcnin,549. 
Tetens,  referred  to.  111  H,  S53  EL 
Thales,  noticed,  241. 

Theages,  spurious  treatise  attributed  to,  540  H. 
ThemisUus,  referred  to,  263  H.  300  H. 
Theophrastus,  referred  to,  116  H,  263  H,  300  H, 

316  H,  695  H,  697  U. 
Theories,  their  nature  and  use,  234,  235. 
Theory,  hypothesis,  and  conjecture,  terms  erro- 
neously used  by  Reid  as  convertible,  97  H. 
Theory  of  Morals,  impropriety  of  tlie  name,  642b; 
forms  no  part  of  the  system  of  Uorals,  642, 643. 
Thinking,  an  active  operation,  221  a  ;  meaning  of 
the  term,  222  a ;  as  distinct  from  feeling,  671  b. 
Thought  and  thinking,  more  and  less  restricted 
significations  of  these  terms,  222  H ;  how  used 
by  the  Cartesian  school.  265  a  and  H. 
Thought  distinguished  from  its  object,  277  b. 
Thoughts,  reference  of,  to  a  "  self,*'  443  b.444  a  ; 
the  train  of,  379-388,  see  Train ;  indicated  by 
features,  voioe,  and  gestures,  449-460. 
Thummig,  quotation  from  his  defence  of  Leibnitz 

against  Clarke,  611  H. 
Tiberius,  a  fatalist,  636  H. 
Tiliotson,  quoted  on  Design,  469 ;  noticed,  466  a. 
Timseus.  (the  Locrian,)  noticed,  225  a ;  the  trsa- 

ti<e  under  the  name  of,  a  foigery.  225  H. 
Time^  notion  and  measurement  of,  343  ;  origin  of 
our  notion  of,  843  H  ;  inadequacy  of  our  notion 
of,  349  H  :  see  Duration. 
Tisias,  su  Corax. 
Topics,  account  of  Aristotle's  treatise  ao  called, 

706. 
Torrioem,  noticed,  217  b. 

Touch,  an  the  eenses  modiflcationa  of,  104  H,  247 
H.  305  H  ;  analysed,  119  sq. ;  variety  of  quali- 
ties perceived  by,  119  a  and  II  ;  Heat  and  Cold, 
119;  Hardness  and  SoRncss,  119, 120;  distinc- 
tion in  these  cases  between  the  sensation  and 
the  quality  causing  it,  120;  the  latter  a  sign 
of  the  former,  121  ;  Hardness  and  Softness, 
Roughness  and  Smoothness,  Figure,  Motion, 
considered  as  Primary  qualities,  123 ;  Extension 
a  notion  involved  in  these  qualities,  123-126 ; 
existence  of  a  material  world  as  indubitable  as 
that  of  ideas  and  impressions,  126-130;  varies 
in  different  parts  of  the  body,  126  H.  803  H ; 
inadequate  to  ascertain  Figure,  independenUy  of 
Sight.  133  H  ;  not  the  test  of  real  Magnitude 
and  Figure,  303  H,  326  H. 
Tracy,  (If.  de,)  referred  to,  682  H. 
Train  of  thought,  on,  in  general,  379-388 ;  various 
namea  given  to  it  by  philotophers,  879  b ;  is  not 
eonflntd  to  ideas,  strictly  so  called,  879,  880, 


compare  199  H ;  either  Spontaoeoas.  or  Directed, 
or  (what  Is  most  common)  Mixed  of  both  kinds, 
380 ;  Spontanoous  Trains  considered,  880-885  ; 
distingnished  as  historical  or  romantic,  accord- 
ing as  Memory  or  Fancy  acta  the  most  consider- 
able part,  380,  381 ;  specially  of  what  is  called 
castle-tmildinff,  381 ,  882  ;  the  arrangement  ot 
thought  hi  spontaneous  trains,  how  produced  f 
382-385  ;  not  by  any  mechanical  or  unthinking 
cause,  382 ;  probably  the  result  of  Judgment, 
882,  383 ;  this  opinion  confirmed  by  tracing  the 

Srogress  of  the  human  fanry,  388-385 ;  children 
imished  with  reguUir  trains,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, by  imitation  of  others,  383  :  then  by  the 
exercise  of  their  own  invention,  383,  384  ;  these 
trains,  when  acquired,  made  familiar  by  exercise 
and  habit,  384-385 ;  Directed  Trains  considered, 
385,  386 ;  Hume's  (and  Hobbes')  theory  of  the 
Attraction  of  Ideas,  examined,  386-888;  nis  enu- 
meration of  the  relations  upon  which  this  attrac- 
tion is  founded,  at  once  redundant  and  incom- 
plete, 886;  Habit  suflBdent  to  explain  the  at- 
traction of  ideas,  887 ;  practical  reflections  sug- 
gested by  the  subject,  388. 

Training,  moral,  the  Influenoe  of,  578  a. 

Transubstantiadon,  the  Catholic  doctrine  of,  in- 
compatible with  Idealism,  358  H ;  explained, 
518  H. 

Treviranus,  referred  to,  181  H. 

Trevoux^  Memoirs  de,  referred  to,  969  H. 

Truth,  an  innate  principle  of,  contended  for,  196, 
666;  that  tiie  natural  faculties  by  which  we 
distinguish  Truth  and  Error  are  not  fUlaefous, 
a  first  principle,  447-448 ;  cannot  suffer  by  in- 
quiry, 455  a,  478  b ;  faculty  of  perceiving,  as 
distinct  from  existence  of,  676  b. 

Truths,  neoeesary  and  contingent,  distinguished, 
429,  430,  441,  442  ;  self-evident,  nature  of.  434 ; 
contingent.  First  Principles  of,  441-452,  see 
Principles ;  the  field  of  Probable  Reasoning.  481 
b  ;  necessary.  First  Principles  of,  452-461,  see 
Principles ;  the  field  of  Demonstrative  Reason- 
ing, 477  a. 

Tschimhausen,  referred  to,  377  H. 

Turgot,  referred  to,  7  b,  24  a. 

Tumbull,  (Dr  George,)  notice  of,  4  b,  36  b,  97  a. 

Tutorial  system  hi  English  Universities,  criticised, 
72  H. 

UNDissTAiTDiifo,  powcTS  and  operattons  of,  as  dia- 
tinguished  fh>m  thoee  of  Will,  242,  637;  division 
of  the  operations  of,  by  Lc^dans.  Into  Simple 
Apprehension,  Judgment,  and  Reasoning,  242; 
375,  692 ;  biaases  of.  aa  catises  of  error,  468-475 ; 
see  Prejudices  ;  whether  beings  that  have  no  will 
nor  understanding  may  have  active  power,  622- 
525,  see  Power ;  necessary  to  the  auppodtlon  of 
a  monti  agent  and  will,  599. 

Understanding  and  B't/Z,  as  a  diviston  of  the  mental 
powers,  242  a  and  H ;  objectionable,  511  H. 

Vnlversals,  Attributes  so  called  in  the  ancient  phi- 
losophy. 389  b,  390  a;  the  five  dasaes  of,  895  b, 
405  b,  686  b ;  see  Prsdicablee ;  opinions  of  philo- 
sophers about,  405-412;  of  the  PytiugoreanSk 
Platonlsts,  and  Peripatetics,  405 ;  of  the  Nomin- 
alists, Realists,  and  Conceptualists,  406;  of 
Hobbes,  ib. ;  of  Locke  and  Berkeley,  406-409 ; 
of  Hume,  409-412. 

UniversUas,  original  use  of  the  term,  723  H. 

Universities,  British,  their  constitnttoosl  prindples 
systematk^lly  vlobted,  730  H  ;  of  Glasgow  and 
St  Andrews,  absurdity  of  their  system  in  poat- 
poning  Physics  to  Mental  Philosophy  in  corri- 
cuhun,  420  H. 

University  Commiasionen^  Bepori,  referred  to^ 
725  H. 

Utility,  as  the  source  of  Justice,  Hume'fe  opinions 
on,  controverted,  651-663. 

Valoib,  (Le  Pen  de,)  aecuied  Malebranche  of 
hermr,  906H. 
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TalwSa,  Dotkad,  181  a. 

Vnfcty,  M  an  elenMtin  Beanty,  505  a. 

Tano.  quoted,  fi»  b.  281  H. 

T«racitv.  Pnaciple  oC  196,  tee  Trnth. 

Tcrte,  ilexioo  oi;  in  relatioo  to  m  rmnrj  tniUw. 
443  a;  actioa  and  paanoa  ai  mwawntcd  by, 
(16,  609,  «06 ;  ongiB  of  the  dktiiietioii,  515 ; 
esfleftdoot  aecoonted  for,  516,  517. 

YcaaUna.  zM}Ck«d,  ISO,  181. 

YihcatkM  ia  tb«  nerrea.  Hartley's  theory  of,  exa-  . 
■ined,  241^253.  I 

Yioa,  exiaceooe  of,  dependent  on  tlie  operatkn  of 
the  win,  54S ;  arfnnient  of  the  neoMiitariaiia  , 
from  the  pennierion  o(,  examined.  63?-4S98.         [ 

Vienna,  University  of,  referred  to^  796  H. 

Yfrga,  adduced  in  UbMtration  of  the  Sablime,  . 
4»7  a ;  quoted,  907  a,  285  H.  575  H. 

Virtae,  pModo-Pythasorean  definition  of,  S40 
H  ;  aeqoiret  strength  by  temptation,  573 ;  First 
Principles  reiathig  to,  637-640.  see  Morala. 

Tirtaes,  U»e  cardinal,  aooording  te  the  Stoics, 
Plato,  and  Socrates,  643  H  ;  Hnme'a  diriaion 
of  the,  into  natural  and  artificial,  652.  t 

Tis  inertisB.  32L 

Tisible  direction,  line  ot  hiw  mahitained  by  rari-  , 
oos  writers  before  Porterfield,  177  H.  ; 

Tisfliies,  Geometry  of,  («e  Seefaig,)  147-152 ;  the  I 
thought  of,  original  to  Berkeley,  147  H,  282  H.    I 

▼ision,  132  sq.,  tee  Seeing;    croesing  pointa  of  ; 
rays  in,  ascertained  to  be  brtiind  the  crystalline  , 
lens,  156  H  ;  hypotheses  regarding  sin^^e  vision  I 
with  two  qres  clasdfied,  163  H  ;  true  object  of 
petcmtioo  in,  160  U,  299  H,  301  H,  303  H, 

Tirea.  (LadoTicos,)  quoted,  682  H. 

ToUtioo,  signifies  the  a«f,  as  distinguished  from 

the  powfr  of  wilUng,  79  b,  530,  531,  tee  WiU ; 

fanpUes  a  eonriction  c^  active  power,  446  b,  447  a, 

623. 
Yolkmann,  hb  obeerrations  on  Tiskm,   106  H, 

169  H. 
Voltaire,  his  Giitieism  of  Descartes,  96  H;  noticed, 

438  b. 

Wallib,  (T>r,)  emplc^ed  Induction  in  mathe- 
matics, 481  b. 

Warborton,  quoted  on  Mathematics  as  an  exerdse 
of  reason,  701  H. 

Watt,  his  earlier  improvements  of  the  steam  engine, 
42  a. 

Watts,  (Isaac,)  quoted  touching  Judgment,  426 
b  ;  noticed,  274  U. 

Weber,  his  obi^ervations  on  Touch,  126  U,  303  II  ; 
on  Virion,  166  U. 

Wells,  (Dr,)  bis  strictures  on  Reid's  doctrine  of 
Single  Vision,  160  H,  173  H. 

Wbiston,  his  Memoirt  referred  to,  72  a  and  H. 

Wilkins,  (Bishop,)  bit  attempt  to  frame  a  philo- 
sophiokl  Linguage,  403  a.  i 

Wni,  ambiguity  of  the  word,  as  applied  both  to  the 
jxncer  and  to  the  act  of  willing,  79  b.  630,  531 ;  | 
powers  and  operations  of,  as  distinguished  from  | 
those  of  the  Understanding,  242,  531,  537  ;  ex-  ■ 


I  of  power  0«er  the  dcigmiiiaHii—  o^  a 
fint  priMiple,  446,447 ;  how  fcr  |a  HhaMllt j  eaa 
be  appfiad  to  events  depeafiiV  «■.  451  a ;  whether 
beings  that  have  bo  w91  smt  naihieleiiilim  aaj 
have  active  power,  629425,  sst  Power;  fliMyoD. 
530-543 ;  does  not  admit  ef  legieal  deOnitioa, 
531 ;  every  act  of  win  BMst  have  aa  olf|eel,_ihj 


thus  diitiafaiahed  freas  Desire  and  Coasmand, 
531,  533 :  fivther,  this  olifect  mnsC  be  wiwtliiug 
befieved  to  be  ia  our  power,  533;  ia  eartain  eaaes 
volitioB  aeeompanied  with  an  eflbct^  532,  538; 
impfiea  aa  anteoedent  BBotive  or  ditposiag  eaua^ 
533 ;  mflneDce  of  indteaasBtB  and  motiwM  apoa, 
53^536;  byinstinet  and  habit,  w  do  saa^ 
tilings  witlkoot  any  exareiBe  of  ba^finent  or 
will,  533;  fai  other actioiM  th«  wffl  la  ( 
but  vrithoot  Jodgment,  5SS,  634;  ii 
there  is  a  delibente  comparison  and  ckaiee  of 
goods,  534, 535 ;  two  parts  of  the  hoaa 
totion  that  inflaenee  oar  vokutary  s 
wit,  PasBlan  and  Beaaon,  585 ;  the  nam  of 
thcee  two  principles  explained  and  Bhnttratad, 
535.  536 ;  operations  of  mfed  which  nsay  be 
eaOed  vohmtary,  537^1 ;  to  wit,  Attentioa, 
537, 538 ;  Deiiberatiaa,  538,  538;  Rxed  Pvpooe 
or  Resohation,  539-541;  aets  of  wiU  distfai- 
gnished  as  transieBt  and  penoaanent.  541,  542 ; 
nothing,  wiiereiB  the  will  ia  not  eoneemed,  eaa 
justly  be  aeeoonted  virtuooa  or  vicioasc  542  ;  all 
virtooaa  habits  constat  ia  fixed  piinuiees  of  aet- 
faif  according  to  the  rales  of  virtae,  MS,  543. 

wasons.  (the,)  of  Obugow,  notiee  of,  10.  37  a. 

Winslow,  quoted  on  the  unicm  of  tlw  optie  nervea. 
181a. 

WolA  (Christian,)  his  aboae  of  definition,  S90; 
quoted  touchhig  the  Egoist^  298  U  ;  notlcad  aa 
Ibe  diief  interpreter  and  advocate  of  the  Leib- 
BitiaB  qrstom,  307  a;  addneed  on  coaceiv- 
ability  aa  the  criterion  of  poasihili^,  377  a  and 
H ;  referred  to,  300  H. 

Woolaston,  refcrred  to,  181  H. 

Words,  nature  and  use  of;  and  the  sooroas  from 
which  the  meaning  derived,  364  b,  305  a. 

Wordsvrorth,  referred  to,  516  H. 

World,  (material.)  existence  of,  a  first  priociBlsL 
196-130,  206.  209,  445,  446;  distii^uished  from 
the  intellectual.  216 1  how  fiu*  the  objeet  of  im- 
mediate perception,  300 ;  eflieet  of  the  ideal  aya- 
tem  on  the  belief  in,  446 ;  opiniooa  of  phUoeo- 
phers  as  to  existence  of,  464,  465. 

World,  knowledge  of  the,  its  nature  and  ntility. 
543,544. 

YouNO,  (Patrick,)  noticed,  3  H.  36  H. 

Zabarxlla,  referred  to,  300  H. 

Zeno.  fiOeen  philosophers  of  the  name,  109  H  ;  (of 
Elea,)  his  demonstration  of  the  inipossiUlity  of 
motion,  102  b ;  feUacy  of  that  demonstration 
hitherto  undetected,  103  H  ;  his  problem  of 
Achilles,  4S6  b ;  (the  Stoic,)  a  fatalist  only  ia 
theory,  616  H. 
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Abklard,  ngrinf  of,  referred  to,  760  b. 

Abercrombj,  (IHtvid,)  785  a,  Me  Cominon  Seoae. 

AbaolQte,  (the,)  wfaitl^  as  one  of  the  polee  of  the 
Conditioned,  936  sq. :  as  ooDtnutcd  with  the 
Inanite,  937  a;  Absolute  Idealitm.  817  a;  this 
and  Natural  Realism  the  only  eysteme  worthy 
of  a  philoeopher,  817  b,  n. ;  Abeolute  Identity, 
749  a. 

Abstract  Knowledge,  see  Intaitire. 

Active  and  Passive  Intellects,  the  Aristotelian  and 
Scholastic  distinction  of,  953  sq. 

Activity  of  mind,  in  cognition,  what  meant  by, 
869a,  n. 

Actual  and  Potential,  the  distinctkm  of,  in  the 
AristoteUc  philosophy,  828  b. 

Adam,  denied  speciee  both  in  sense  and  intellect, 
954  b,  n.  *. 

iBnesidemus,  dereloped  the  diiHcoIty  fh>m  the 
simultaneity  of  Cause  and  Effect,  936  a,  n. 

AffecUve  Qualities,  Affecttoas:  Aristotle's  doc- 
trine of.  826,  8*27. 

Aillnity,  Law  of,  in  Mental  Reproduetioo,  916  a. 

Albertus  Magnus,  quoted  on  the  word  Maxim, 
767  b  :  referred  to  on  the  nature  of  Principles, 
778  a ;  Tlewed  En$  aa  the  Primum  Cognitum, 
934  b;  his  division  of  the  Internal  Senses, 
953  b,  n. :  dtw),  956  a,  n.  *. 

Albinus,  (Bernard  Siegfried,)  abstract  of  his  doc- 
trine touching  the  Nerves,  872  sq. ;  his  Prelec- 
tions eoloffiMd,  874  a. 

Albius,  ite  White. 

Alexander  Aphrodisiensis,  on  the  oomparatire 
oertalnty  of  our  original  beliefs,  765  a  t  776  a, 
see  Common  Sense ;  refSsTred  to,  764  b,  771  b,  n.  { 
that  Sensation  is  AjudffnujU,  878  a,  n.  t ;  viewed 
En%  aa  the  Primum  Cognitum,  934  b;  hia  em- 
ployment of  avvalaOriaiSf  943  a,  944  a;  quoted 
on  the  terms  impreM,  type^  Ao. ,  iM9  a ;  cited 
on  the  Active  Intellect,  950  a,  n.  || ;  on  the 
conciliation  of  Liberty  and  Prescience,  975 
b,  n. ;  on  the  term  contingent^  978  a. 

Algasel,  776  b,  see  Common  Sense;  referred  to, 
850  b,  851  a ;  hU  division  of  the  Internal  Senses, 
953  b,  n. 

Alstedius,  his '  Arcbelogia,'  770  a. 

Amherst.  789  b,  «ee  Common  Sense. 

Ammonius  Hermi»,  776  b,  see  Common  Sense ; 
rsfen«d  to,  764  b.  881  b,  n. ;  quoted  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  doctrine  touchhig  the  negativity  of 
our  perception  of  Terminal  Linw,  922;  on  the 
term  continfftrU^  978  a. 

Amputated  limb,  seneation  of  pain  in  relation  to, 
explained,  861,  n.  * 

Analogy,  how  fiar  presumptions  fW>m.  afford  a 
criterion  of  truth,  854  a,  n. ;  Law  of,  in  Mental 
Kefvoduction,  915  a. 


Analytic  and  Synthetic  Jodgmsnts  a  priori, 
Kant's  diitinotion  of,  question  concerning  the 
originality  of,  787  b,  n  •  ;  anticipated  by  BufBer, 
ib. ;  borrowed  from  Buffier  by  OampbeU,  ib. 

Anaxagoras,  860  b. 

Andllon,  0«  &!•>)  798  b,  see  Common  Sense; 
cited  on  acta  of  mind  beyond  the  sphere  of 
conseiousneas,  939  a ;  against  the  distinction  of 
Observation  and  Reflection,  iHO  b,  n.  } ;  on 
Necessity  as  a  quality  of  cognitions,  973  b ;  on 
the  notion  of  Causality  in  relation  to  Liberty. 
974  b,  n.  ♦. 

Andala,  (Ruardna,)  maintained  a  doctrine  of  Per- 
ception analogoua  to  that  of  Rekl,  888,  n. 

Andreas,  (Antonius,)  the  first  to  enounce  the 
Principle  of  Identity,  778  a ;  see  Common  Sense. 

Andronicua,  regarded  the  AffectiTe  Qualities  as, 
in  strict  propriety,  not  qualities  but  powers,  827  b. 

Andronicus,  (^seudo,)  see  Heliodorua  Pruaensis. 

Annihilation,  aa  conceived  by  xis,  937  a. 

Ansckauung,  (Intuition,)  aa  oppoaed  to  Begrig, 
(conception,)  986,  987. 

Anselm,  (St^  saying  of,  referred  to,  760  b; 
776  b,  see  Oimmon  Sense ;  notices  the  distinc- 
tion of  Abstract  and  Intuitive  Knowledge,  812  b. 

Amuctlfttyov  (r^),  how  used  by  Ariatotle,806bkn. 

Antoninua,   hia   employment  of  cvvtdc^fiviSf 

943  a. 

Aoniua  Palearins,  cited,  948  a. 

Apperception,  of  the  Leibnitio-WoUlana,  877  a,  n., 

944  a. 

Apprehenaion  and  Judgment  redtty  one,  but  logi- 
caUy  double,  806  n. 

A  priori,  a  posteriori,  on  the  terms,  762 ;  earlier 
and  Kantisn  uses  of.  ib. 

Aquinas,  fThomaa,)  on  the  term  IntdligenUce, 
769,  n.  t ;  776,  777,  are  Common  Sense ;  re- 
solves all  the  Common  SensiUee  into  Quantity 
or  the  Continuous,  829 ;  refsrred  to,  833  a ;  his 
ecaraple  of  Necessary  Consecution  in  thoughts, 
895  a,  n. ;  quoted  on  Reminiscence,  904  a,  n.  f ; 
viewed  Ens  as  the  Primum  Cognitum,  934  b ;  his 
dlTision  of  the  Internal  Senses,  953  b,  n. ;  quoted 
on  the  Active  and  Passive  Intellects,  954  s,  n.  t ; 
cited,  976  a,  n.  t ;  held  that  Ck>d  tees  eyeryihing 
in  his  eternity  as  present,  976  b,  n.  t ;  extracts 
from,  touching  divine  Prescience,  979  a. 

Arabian  Philoeopbers,  devised  the  theory  of  Sub- 
stantial Forms,  827  a,  n. 

Archimedes,  the  oldest  authority,  after  Aristotle, 
for  the  use  of  the  term  ^xiom  in  a  mathematical 
relation,  765  b. 

Ariatidea,  (Aelius,)  401  b,  403  a.  see  Common 
Senae. 

Arlatotellana,  (the,)  their  doctrine  of  Spedes.  961- 
960. 
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AriMrtk,  qactid  in  Tindvtwn  of  tfa*  aniwiit 
firm  GoB3»»  sSacM.  73^ :  ca  tb»  coBpanuw 
eeruizTT  of  oar  cnfiiLjJ  beli-tfc,  7a>  a :  eud  u« 

7M  a :  b«U  tkftS  inuLse«Mt 
is  a  Seuw.  737  k.  771  a,  ?W  a, 
MSKilAXc-i  iDtcilcc:  lo  Tosch,  7:-7  b  .  doM 
noC&p^*Tlbe«^•:;^.et  »•«•.■.  to  ict^aecc,  7»5 
a.  n.  :  PrisciMe.   h:«  dcifaied  bj,  TVl  b :  hi« 
VM  of  the  t«nxu  a  p-ur"',  a    -.•<■: ir\^ri,  7*2  a  ; 
hi*  CAt«v->r  es,  what.  783  b :  Us  ^mpAorstti  c# 
the  tara  Axii/ni.  7'!4-7'y;  ;-««f  la  ;  vmce  a  tna- 
tist  mcv  loczi  via  Matbemaca,  7&5  a:  Lk  d:vi- 
■oo  of  RcaMxi.  7:.^  a :  coatmti  lUaeoa  aad 
Intelli^cBccL  7*^  a.  TTlaihisuoaoftiH  tara 
»3vj,  7'a>  b :  771-773.  «**  Common  Str.w :  ap- 
F«»«f-j  eoatndizx-Tj   djctrise«  oL   with  re- 
teard  lo  £m  prir.eplet.  recoociJcd.  7n  b.  n. ; 
Subject  and  Object,  bv'sr  fiw  dMcttm^iatcd  m 
Li*  vntlBfv,  $<;<  b.  n. :  quotad  iu  iUmmxkxx 
of  the  doctrine  of  RemscctatiTe  Kaovledfe, 
SOO   b,    a.;    dted,  8:»  a:    d'aiinfnW-eil    the 
Primary  and  Seeocdvy  Qmuitieo  of  Xittcr. 
8*:»  *q.;   more  partl^nlarij  :    1.    Diacrimicatcd 
with  great  pncki-m   the  diffemce  of  earp>>- 
r«al   qualities  considerei   c^Jf^lr^Ig  aad  *»h. 
j€^w:v,  S^  a-SS7  b:   2.  Signatijed  the  am- 
bteuitj  which  arises  frva  lan^oa^res  cot  a. wars 
affording  different  terms  by  which  to  distin- 
gniih  these  relation?,  837  b-<t*:S  b;  ;;.  In  dis- 
crimioatio*   the  Common  aad   Proper   :*en- 
sibloa   anticipated   the   diftinetion  afterwards 
»*ken  by  Deseartet,  Locke  4c..  of  Prinury  and 
Sea^ndary  Qoalities  of  Matter,  S2S  b-S3u  b: 
his  IMS  of  the  term  TctBtrru^Sy   S26  b,  n. ; 
the  theory  of  Snbstantisl  Forms  unjutly  at-  ' 
tribatcd  to  him,  827  a,  n. ;  his  doctrine  of  the  ' 
unmilatinn  of  subject  and  objsct,  in  the  sensi- 
Uts  process,  explained,  ibi;  his  employment  of 
the  term  Jf>f  ion  or  Jforr  larsf  (ctnjo-tii,  829  a,  , 
n.  *,  SVS  b,  n.  *  ;  what  he  meant  by  Xnmber,  $2> 
a,  n.  ♦;  his  diTi*i.-jn  of  corporeal  qaallties,  in  a  I 
phy«icil  point  of  riew.  expUincd,  83«  b.  n.  f :  I 
notice  nf  his  opinion  as  to  the  Secoado-primary 
class  of  qualities.  »49  b  sq. ;  quoted  as  hold-  I 
lug  that  Sensation  is  not  a  purely  oMectire  i 
cognition,  SiiS  b.  856  a;    Tirtually  held  that  | 
the  Primary  Qualities  are  perceptions,  not  sen- 
ntiom.  859  b,  n.  t ;  his  doctrine  that  Uie  eoul  I 
contains  the  body,   rather  than  the  body  the  ' 
soul,  «1  b,  n.  ;  asserts  that  Sensitive  Petcei>-  i 
tioo  is  mjuiifrmfnt,  878,  n.  t :  that  it  inrolres 
an  act  of  I^lteJI«:^   b78,  n.     ;  recognised  the 
twofoH  (active  and  passive;  character  of  the  sen- 
sitive  proi-ess,  8^1.  n.,  ^S4  a  ;  his  discrimination  ■ 


eMfta^ras.979a;  Ids  aeccte  m  a  Lavtefaa,  WS- 
9&I:  his  own  ia«imoQy.982.  988:  tba  teiCimoBT 
ef  Kaai.  9e3  b:  of  Deseaodo.  .Pel^iiVMd 
BiUaiBV.  M3. 9S4 ;  on  tte  pnprfe^  «r  atia^yiiH 
the  semnees  of  Obwrratson  Mfan  thoae  oTRe- 
fleutiM.  865;  on  Ormffsprinm  and  f«>-i»»irt. 
►^7  a. 

Arafeoacnna.  lafciiad  lo»  878.  n.  3. 

Afwaaid.  acknowiedges  that  hfa  f hwsj  of  Panmp- 
tien  iamiwi  a  nnotder  of  aD  imanidiate  know- 
MLqe  of  aa  cxtcraal  world.  815  b,  813  h ;  ated, 
9S:«  b :  his  Utat  cfaancuriiod,  9O0  b ;  hit  ex- 
planation of  ths  Cttrtasiaa  tJra,  BCS  b,  n. 

Amobfu^  77^  a,  see  Comaeon  Senas. 

AiTtkp.  iiiMAed  to.  813  b,  n.;  maiatiuMd  Species 
in  both  the  external  and  ialsraal  snnirs,  9U 

a,  n.  t :  dtcd.  076  a.  n.  t. 

Assistacce,  thoocy  oC  DvoaitM  Its  author,  961 

b.  n.  *. 

AsBociabiiity,  or  Poanble  Co  ■mnlluu,  m  ooo  ot 
the  «aDerai  hm  of  Mental  teggaalion,  911. 


towards  a  history  of  the  doctrine  of.  (NoCa  D  ^  J 
S^^IO :  interest  aad  importance  of  the  subject. 
{N3»  a ;  parallal  aad  contiast  betwosn  the  pcin- 
aplcs  of  AssorisrioB  and  Gravitation,  899  a  b : 
imperfections  of  the  eaistisg  Histories  of  Anih 
ci- Tfi'o*.  SSa,  890 ;  the  present  an  attesnpt  to 
leader  Jostiee  to  Arirtotle  as  the  aothor  of  the 
theory,  ^1:  his  doctrine  oC  stated  and  ex. 
plained,  with  traaslaiioQs  from  the  tientise  Jh 
Slfmoria  and  relative  eommentary  of  Tliemis- 
tius,  892  sq. ;  Memory  and  Remiiuaoenoe.  how 
di»tiaKuished.  8t^  a;  the  latter  term  applied 
to  mediate  reprvHluetioo.  whether  intentional  or 
spontaneous,  ih. ;  Reminiaceuee  (tutcntional) 
dependant  apon  the  deccrmioed  cocMeeation  of 
thought  on  thought,  89S-6M  ;  thte  cOMocution 
either  neeeemry  or  habilnal,  8M,  886;  hnbitual 
consecution,  special  cireumetanees  by  which 
controlled,  S96.  896;  general  lav^-a.  to  wit.  of 
Siniiiart,  of  Contraries,  of  Gba4jaconta.  896- 
901 :  these  lawa  govern  spontaneous,  as  well  as 
intentional.  Reminiscences.  901-903;  on  the 
perfectioo  of  Reminiscences.  903,  904 ;  distinc- 
tion of  Reminisoence  and  Relcaming,  904  - 
questions  mooted  and  solved,  904-909;  Remi* 
aisosoce,  a  rational  prooedoie,  909,  9ia  £« 
Reproduction. 

Astoeiation  o//<fMu,  the  expression  criticised,  893 
h,  n.,  90^  u.  t ;  it$  introduction  erronenuslv  at- 
tributed to  Locke,  ib. ;  iu  propo*  application. 
Oil  b. 

Athencus,  cited,  87S. 


, .„„     Atheism,  implied  in  Fatalisn  or  the  doctrine  of 

of  Common  and  Proper  Sensibles,  its  merits    '      N«*fcsity.  974  a. 
880  ;  a  Natural  Renl.  t.  8ek>  b,  952  a,  n.  ;  was  !  Atomists,  (the,)  anticipation  of  Locke  by,  839  b. 
aware  of  the  law  of  the  co-existence,  in  an  i  Attention,  as  a  condition  of  Perception,  877  b  • 
1 ,       -  ..  ^^  Greek  word  for,  first  introduced  by  Philo^ 


inverse  ratio,  of  Perception  and  Sensation,  ib.  • 
his  doctrine  of  Mental  Association  suted  and  ,' 
expUined,  with  translations  froih  the  traitit<c  De 
Mfmr.ria  and  rehitive  cumnientary  of  Themistiua   ' 
W2  910  ;   his  Uiree  law«  of  Reminiscence  ex- 
plained  and  criticised,  m«9,  n.  *  ;  what  be  means  ! 
by  calJiur  Reminiscence  a  rattjnul  procedure,  i 
909  a,  n.  f  ;  iielJ  that  colour  and  extension  *'al-  ' 
ways  accompany  each  other."  018  a;  quoted  in  , 
illustnition  of  the  dtwtrine  in  icgard  to  the  nejja-  i 
tivity  of  our  perception  of  terminal  lines.  9"l  •  ■ 
on  Line*.  Irjl  b,  n.  *  ;  his  um  of  the  word  id'o'  ' 
9j.6  b ;  liad  no  si>ccial  term  for  Ci.nsciousncris. 
931  b :   viewed  Ens  as  the  Priraum  Coguitnm, 
934  b;  his  employment  of  irpo(rtKTtK6s,  943  b ; 
the  term  rinros  as  used  by.  not  to  be  taken 
literally.  9H,  949  ;  cited  «n  the  Platonic  doctrine 
of  PercepUon.  »M  a ;  did  not  hold  the  doctrine 
of  Species  usually  nttribuled  to  him,  951  b,  052 
a ;  that  Sense  (in  actu)  not  coiniiMnt  of  auirht 
univtr««l,  973  a;  has  been  held  to  deny  the  1)1-  '• 
▼ii.e  Prescience,  970  a,  n.  t ;  cited  on  the  term 


ponu^  Ml  b,  942  a :  Reid's  employment,  940 ; 
not  a  faculty  different  from  Oonsciousness,  941  a  * 
possible  without  an  act  of  free-will,  mi  b  :  '.f 
three  degrees  or  kinds,  ib.;  nature  and  imiior- 
tanoe  of,  941  b.  943  a :  by  whom  recognised  as 
a  special  faculty,  915  b ;  various  opinions  toudi- 
ing,  915  b,  040  a.    Set  Consoiousnsss,  Reflectico. 

Attraction,  simile  of.  applied  to  the  A«ociation 
of  Ideas.  Si>9  a,  S94  a.  n.  * ;  Its  impropriety. 
907,  a,  n. 

AugiMtuj.  (St.)  held  that  tho  facts  of  consdous- 
nesrt,  as  mere  phenomena,  are  above  acep- 
tidsm,  744  .i :  quoted,  744  a,  70O  b  .*  contrasts 
Reason  and  Reasoning,  768  b;  calls  the  Arst 
principles  of  knowledge  int€llisentUr,  770  a- 
776  a.  fff  Common  Sense;  uses  pcusiru*  to' 
translate  '^a0JtriK6s^  826,  n. :  from  him  Kale- 
branche  b<»rrowed  the  hiw  of  Redintegration, 
808,  n.  * ;  an  authority  for  the  term  $uggi:ttio, 
901,  n.  * ;  flret  u«ed  tho  word  idta  in  a  theo- 
logical sense,  925  b,  n.  t ;  cited  on  the  mind's 
eelf  consciousiiefis,  931  b ;  on  the  terms  conaci- 
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tntUi,  eon§ciu3,  945  a ;  on  Atteotion  In 
945  b :  m«kes  Attention  a  nooMiary  elemtnt  in 
every  act  of  perception,  ib. ;  on  Reflection,  940  a ; 
pbnue  from,  947  b ;  pUtonixes  on  Vition,  950  b ; 
quoted  on  the  unity  of  Mind,  956  a.  n.  $ :  his 
conciliation  of  Free  Grace  with  Fne  Will,  975  b ; 
reasons  from  Memory  in  CaYOur  of  Liberty,  in  the 
same  way  as  Roid,  976  a,  n.  * ;  quoted,  978  b, 
n.  *  ;  cited  for  tlie  argument  tliat  Prescience  is 
incompatible  witii  Freedom,  977  a,  and  n.  t- 
Augustin.  (Pseudo,)  referred  to,  769  b,  n.  t; 
quoted  on  the  mystery  of  the  union  of  Mind 
with  Body,  880  h.  n. ;  on  the  unity  of  Mind,  956 

a,  n.  $. 

Aureolus,  denied  the  presdenoe  of  God  in  respoct 
of  future  contingents,  U76  a,  n.  X. 

Avempace,  disallowed  Species  in  intellect,  954  b, 
n.  t ;  cited  on  the  Active  Intellect,  956  n.  n.  ||. 

Averroes,  referred  to  on  the  nature  of  Principles, 
778  a  :  his  cogito^iva^  909,  n.  t ;  viewed  Etu  as 
the  Primum  Cognitum.934  b;  his  division  of 
the  Internal  Senses.  953  b,  n. ;  cited  on  the  Ac- 
tive and  Passive  IntallecU,  956  b,  n.  *. 

Avicembron,  referred  to,  850  b,  851  a. 

Avicenna,  viewed  Ens  as  the  Primum  Cognitum, 
984  b ;  his  division  of  the  Internal  Senses,  953 

b,  n.;  referred  to  on  Species,  956  a,  n.  *. 
Axiom,  three  difTerent  meanings  of  the  term  :  1.= 

a  Judgment  trae,  primary,  immediate,  and  com- 
mon :  80  employed  by  Aristotle,  Theophrastus, 
the  Mathematiciaos,  &c ,  764, 765 ;  2.  =.an  enun- 
ciation or  proposition,  in  general :  so  employed 
by  Aristotle  (7).  the  Stoics,  &c.,  765,  766 ;  3.= 
an  empiricHi  Uw  :  so  employed  by  Bacon,  766  a ; 
how  translated  into  Latin,  766. 
Axiopistus,  a  fabricator  of  Pseudoepicharmia. 
878,  n.  II. 

BACcoNins,  denied  Species  in  intellect,  954  b,  n.  f. 

Bacon,  called  empirical  generalLiatlons  axioMM, 
766  a ;  hb  use  of  the  word  idea,  927  a. 

Baer,  referred  to,  862  a,  n. 

Balde,  quoted  on  Reflection,  947  b. 

Balforeus,  referred  to  on  the  Platonic  Ideas,  950 
b;  cited,  976  a,  n.^ 

Balaac,  782  b,  see  Common  Sense. 

Barbarus,  (Uerraolaus.)  his  translations  of  &(f«/ia, 
766 ;  referred  to  on  the  term  SuffgestUm,  901,  n.  *. 

Barclay,  (John,)  cited  on  the  pnustical  influence  of 
Association  and  Babit,  896,  u. 

Barthlus,  dted,  945  a,  n. 

Bauhlnui,  (Caspar,)  referred  to  on  the  Spinal 
Nerves,  871  b,  n. ;  on  the  word  ftfea,  927  a. 

Baumeister,  cited  on  Wolfs  distinction  of  Pwcep- 
tion.  Apperception,  and  Cogitation,  944  a. 

Baumgarten,  held  that  Consciousness  is  a  dUerimi- 
ncUion,  923  b;  quoted  on  the  distinction  of  Con- 
ceptions and  Intuitions,  987  a;  cited,  916  b. 
nu.  *  §.  928  a. 

Bautain,  referred  to  on  tlie  Common  Sense  of  La 
Mennais,  771  a. 

Baxter,  (Andrew,)  referred  to,  850  b ;  has  nothing 
original  on  Peroeption  and  Sensation,  8S6a,  n.; 
referred  to  on  the  Lockian  and  Cartesian  uses  of 
the  word  idea,  928  b,  n.  ^ 

Bayle,  referred  to  on  the  supposed  anticipations  of 
Malebranche's  theory,  966  a  and  n. 

Beattie,  his  faulty  application  of  the  argument 
from  Common  Sense,  752  b ;  futile  attack  on,  by 
the  English  transUtor  of  Buffier,  788  b;  792  a. 
Me  Common  Sense ;  his  definition  of  Common 
Sense  ui^nstly  reprehended  by  Stewart,  792. 

Beausobre,  dted  on  acts  of  mind  beyond  the 
sphere  of  consdousness,  938  b. 

Belief,  its  relation  to  Feeling,  760  a ;  distinguished 
from  Knowledge,  760  b ;  authorities  for  the  use 
of  the  term,  in  relation  to  the  original  warrants 
of  cognition,  ib.;  Jaoobi*s  testimony  to  tho  ne- 
cessity of,  793-796. 

Beliefi,  Primary,  as  the  ultimate  criterion  of  truth, 
742  sq  ;  quesHon  as  to  the  authority  of,  746  a,  n. 


Ben,  (Sir  Charles,)  dted  on  the  subtjectlve  oharse- 
terof  our  sensations,  856  a;  on  the  hypothesis 
of  a  Seruorium  Commune,  861  a,  n. ;  curious  case 
of  paralysis  recorded  by,  865  b,  n. ;  important 
discovery  oU  regarding  the  spinal  nerves,  869 
b,  n.;  notice  of  his  doctrine,  874  b. 

Beneke,  acknowledged  the  existence  of  a  natmral 
belief  in  realism,  748  b ;  cited  on  the  Muscular 
Sense,  868  b,  n. ;  on  acts  of  mind  beyond  tho 
sphere  of  consdousness,  939  a. 

Bentiey,  785  a,  see  Common  Sense. 

Berard,  cited,  861  b,  n. 

lierigard,  cited,  850  b,  856  a ;  his  connection  with, 
and  influence  on,  Hobbes ;  890  b,  n.  t ;  his 
statement  of  the  law  of  Redintegration,  8!^,  n.; 
assisted  in  finally  refuting  the  doctrine  of  Spe- 
cies, 956  b. 

Berkeley,  (Bishup, )  quoted  on  the  testimony  of  con- 
sciousness in  perception,  747  b ;  786  b,  see  Ccnn- 
nion Sense;  hisuseof thetermo^ec<tc«,80Sa,n.; 
appeals  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind  not 
lees  confidently  than  Raid,  817,  n. ;  Reid's  a|>- 
plication  of  the  term  $P/n  conformable  to  his 
phikMophy,  820  b,  n. ;  his  employment  of  the 
word  Solidity  misunderstood  by  Stewart,  840 
b,  n  ;  demonstrated,  on  the  prindples  of  Des- 
cartes, &c..  the  subjectivity  of  Space  or  Ex- 
tension, 841  a ;  not  the  first  to  employ  the 
torms  tuggeat,  tuggenUon,  in  a  ps^chologiiaJ  r»- 
latioo,  901,  n.  *:  nudntained  that  we  cannot 
imagine  Extension  without  Colour,  918,  n.  * ; 
anUcipaUon  of  Condillac  by,  919  a,  n.  * ;  his 
idealism,  identity  of,  with  a  supposition  of  Male- 
branche.  967  b,  n. ;  contrasted  with  the  idesJism 
of  Fichte,  968  b. 

Bernard.  (St,)  his  conciliation  of  Free  Oraoe  with 
Free  WUI,  975  b,  978  a.  n.  •. 

Bemardus,  (J.  Bap.,)  cited  on  Reflection,  947  a  ; 
on  the  Pkitonio  doctrine  of  Perception,  960  a  ; 
on  cogitation,  953  b,  n. 

Bernouilli.  (James,)  referred  to,  850  b ;  his  expla- 
nation of  Cohesion,  851  a. 

Bernouilli,  (John,) cited,  851  a. 

Bessarion,  quoted,  779,  u.  t. 

Bessel,  experiments  of.  854  a,  n. 

Biel.  (Gabriel.)  quoted.  813,  n. ;  his  explanation  of 
Cohesion, 851  a;  dted  on  the  suttJective  character 
of  our  sensations,  856  a;  on  Sensible  Spedes^  953 
a,  n.  § ;  denied  Spedes  both  in  sense  and  intellect^ 
954  b,  n.  *,  955  a,  n.  * ;  quoted  in  explanatfon  of 
Aristotle's  doctrine,  954  b,  n.  « ;  his  doctrine  of 
mental  faculties,  956  a,  n.  § ;  passages  from,  exhi- 
biting the  Nomiualistlc  doctrine  of  spedes,  957 
sq. ;  dted  on  the  conciliation  of  Liberty  and 
Prescience,  975  b^  n. ;  on  tits  term  contingent, 
978  a. 

BUflnger,  referred  to,  850  b ;  antidpated  Wolf  in 
regard  to  the  universal  law  of  Association,  898, 
n.*  ;  bdd  that  consdousness  is  a  digarimina- 
(ton,  933  b ;  cited  on  acts  of  mind  beyond  the 
sphere  of  consciousness,  938  a ;  his  testimony  to 
Aristotle's  merits  as  a  logician,  984  b. 

Biunde,  referred  to  on  the  Common  Sense  of  Ia 
Mennais,  771  a;  followed  Maass  hi  regard  to 
Similarity  as  a  prindple  of  Association,  913  b, 
914  a ;  quoted,  914  b  ;  dted  as  to  certain  thoughts 
beiug  more  easily  suggested  than  others,  916, 
nn. ;  on  acta  of  mind  beyond  the  sphere  of  con- 
sciousness, 938  a. 

Blair,  referred  to,  851  a. 

Blancard,  dted  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  Sensorium 
Commune^  861  a,  n. 

Boerhaave,  dted  on  the  sabjective  characterrof 
our  sensations,  866  a ;  on  the  hypothesis  or  a 
Sentorinm  Commune,  891  a,  n. ;  his  doctrine  re- 

S.rding  the  Nerves.  878;  dted  on  acts  of  mind 
yond  the  sphere  otf  Consdousness,  939  a. 
Boethlns,  his  emptoyment  of  the  term  dignitat, 

766  a;  of  the  plmM  naxitna  propotitio,  766, 

767  ;  contnuts  Reason  and  Intdligenes,  768  b ; 
hb  rendering  of  wOs,  769  b;  of  wathrrtK^s, 
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826  b,  u. ;  quoted*  985  b,  n.  f ;  cited  on  God 
•eeing  everything  in  his  etsmity  at  pre«eut» 
976  b,  n.  t. 

Bolsano,  referred  to  on  the  nieAning  of  the  word 
idea^  92ii  a ;  quoted  on  the  diatinction  of  Con- 
cepUous  and  IntuitiouB,  9S6,  987. 

Bone  Spei,  (Frauciscus,)  aUowod  spedei  only  in 
the  sense  of  sight,  9d5  a,  n.  t ;  quoted  on  the 
different  kinds  of  Necessity,  977  a,  n.  *. 

Bonartes,  (Thomas,)  denied  the  presdenoo  of  Qod 
in  resi^ect  of  future  contingents,  976  a,  d.  t> 

Bonnet,  his  use  of  the  term  idea,  928  b ;  treats  of 
Attention  as  a  separate  faculty,  945  b. 

Borger,  quoted,  758. 

BoscoTicli.  referred  to,  850  b. 

Bossuet,  notice  of  his  docti;ine  touching  tlie  infal- 
libility of  our  Intelligence,  784  a;  784  b,  see 
Common  Sense  ;  Reid's  ap))lication  of  the  term 
tign  conformable  to  his  pliilosophy,  820  b,  n. : 
cited  on  the  Cartesian  distincticm  of  Idea  ana 
Sensation,  807  b. 

Bouterwek,  a  follower  of  Jacob!,  796  b. 

Boyle,  (Hon.  Robert.)  his  doctrine  of  Primary 
and  Secondary  Qualities,  833;  probably  sug- 
gested to  Locke  the  names  by  which  this  dis- 
tinction is  expressed,  833  a,  837  a ;  referred  to, 
839  b ;  his  use  of  the  term  idea,  927  b. 

Brandis,  referred  to  on  the  Common  Reason  of 
Ueraclitus,  771  a ;  on  the  word  idea  before  Plato, 
925  b,  n.  ». 

Breadthless  lines,  see  Point 

Brown.  (Dr  Ttiomas,)  a  Cosmothetic  Idealist,  819 
b ;  plagiarisms  of,  866  b,  n.,  919  b  ;  doctrine  of, 
as  to  Extension  and  Colour,  860  b,  n  ;  his  de- 
duction o(  the  notion  of  Extension  shewn  to  be 
illogical.  869.  n. ;  cited.  916  b.  n.  || ;  mistake  of. 
touching  the  use  of  the  term  idea,  925  b  ;  cited 
on  the  conditions  of  Consciousness,  938  b ;  his 
misconception  of  the  doctrine  of  species,  948  b, 
949  a ;  his  iiaiorance  of  Hume's  philosophy, 
969  b. 

Brown,  (Sir  Thoma8,)  782  b,  see  Common  Sense. 

Browne,  (Bishop,)  censured  Locke  for  his  vacil- 
lating use  of  the  term  idea,  928  b,  n.  f. 

Brunet,  an  Egoist,  OSS  b. 

Bruno.  (<fiordano,)  referred  to,  850  b ;  on  the  con- 
ditions of  ConsciousneHs,  938  a:  on  Reflection, 
947  a. 

BuccHferreus,  denied  botli  sensible  and  intelligible 
species,  954  b,  n.  *  ;  made  heaven  the  oauso  of 
stiecies,  050  b,  n.  t ;  his  doctrine  a  distant  ap- 
proximation to  Malebranclie's  tiiuory.  067  a. 

Buchanan.  (Oavld.)  the  first  to  employ  the  word 
idea  in  the  sense  afterwards  given  to  it  by  Des- 
cartes, 0'J6  a,  927  a ;  cited  on  Reflection,  047  a, 
048  a. 

BudtfMis,  cited  on  the  transference  of  the  term 
Soa.se  to  the  higher  faculties  of  mind,  756  a ; 
778  b,  we  Common  Sense;  on  the  terms  pos- 
sUile,  iiiipomtihle,  978  b. 

Cuifier,  cited  as  holding  that  the  facts  of  conscious- 
ness, as  mere  phs^nomcna,  are  above  scepticism, 
744  a ;  on  the  absolute  truth  of  Conscioufincss, 
750  b ;  quoted  on  the  evidence  and  certainty  of 
our  original  beliefs,  755  a;  7h6-7H9,  wc  Common 
Sense:  the  first  to  recognise  and  designate  the 
distinctiim  of  Analytic  and  Syiithof.ie  Judgments 
a  priori,  787,  n. ;  referred  to,  701  b,  835  a. 

Buble,  qudtud  on  the  Cartusian  theory  of  Percep- 
tion, 902  a,  n.  t,  0(>3  a,  n.  1,  et  alibi. 

BurmannuA.  cited  on  the  transference  of  the  term 
Sense  to  the  higher  faculties  of  mind.  756  a. 

Burthogge,  cited  on  the  word  idea,  028  b  ;  on  tlie 
conditions  of  Consciousness.  UiiH  b. 

Burton,  (John  Hill,)  his  Bii^rophy  of  David 
UuvK  referred  to,  890  b,  u.  ■. 

( \SESALPiNi7s,  his  spsculations  on  the  Motive  Fa- 
culty, as  a  medium  of  jierception,  867  b,  n. ; 
quoted,  868  a,  n. 

Ctt^sar,  cited,  939  a. 


CiO«t<uun>  elted  oa  the  Activ*  Intmkltt,  9U  a, 
n.  I ;  on  the  concUiatioa  of  Ubcctj  Md  tn- 
aeienos,  976  b,  n. ;  extracts  from,  la  niostntion 
of  his  doctrine  979-981. 

Co/on^/Sc,  a  praferahtotacm  to  Ootorie,  833  n. 

Caloviua,  reterad  to  on  the  apithet  *  oommoa  *  as 
appUed  to  Ptindplea,  783  b  ;  his  «  Noologk,' 
770  s ;  quoted  oo  the  word  objtctive,  807  b,  s. 

CalTinlste.  (the,)  maintain  tha  prwtostinstioB  and 
foreknowledge  of  God  in  conjunction  with  the 
Uberty  of  man,  9T7h,97Su. 

Camerarius,  quoted  on  tha  StahliAn  doctrtaa  of 
Obscure  Percaptioaa,  9S9  b ;  dtsd  on  Befloctkn. 
946  b. 

Cameron,  (Joannes,)  788  a,  ue  Oommon  Ssnas. 

Campanella,  refiwred  to  on  the  tsrm  SmgatstUm^ 
901,  n.  •. 

Campanus,  his  Unitarian  haraqr,  981  b,  n. 

Campbell,  (Principal.)  before  K»ut  sigDaliaad  the 
distinction  of  Analvticand  Synthetic  Judgmrats 
a  priori,  787,  n. ;  his  doctrine  borrowed  fren 
Buffier,  ib. ;  dted,  789  a. 

Canter,  (William,)  extracto  mado  by,  from  M&  of 
lloratian  scholiasts,  774,  n.  f. 

Cans,  referred  to,  850  b ;  dted  on  the  oondftiuDs 
of  Consdousneas,  933  b ;  on  Descartes*  denial 
of  Obscure  Ideas,  939  b ;  on  acU  of  mind  be- 
yond the  sphere  of  conscioosoeBs,  940  b  i  his 
twofold  distinction  of  Reflection,  940  b,  n.  $; 
treats  of  Attention  as  a  aepsrato  faonlty. 
945  b. 

Cardaillao,  cited  on  the  tarm  idea,  938.  b;  on 
acts  of  mind  beyond  the  sphere  of  couacioiunesB, 
939  a. 

Cardan,  his  fourfold  division  of  Tooch,  867  b,  n. 

Carleton,  fCompton, Preferred  to,  813  b,  n. ;  quoted 
on  the  Common  Senslbles,  830  a ;  held  a  doc- 
trino  of  Perception  similar  to  that  of  KekL 
883  a.  n. 

Cameades.  compared  the  consecution  of  thoogfals 
to  a  chain,  894  a,  n.  *. 

Caro,  dted,  973  b. 

Cartesians,  (the,)  tlieir  use  of  the  exprenioB 
pure  k'lumiedge,  768  a,  n.  *  ;  thehr  distinction  of 
Idea  Mid  Unrnttion,  832  b,  887  ;  viewed  vis  i*- 
ertiiB  as  a  quality,  derivative  and  contingent, 
851  b  ;  coinddeuoe  between  their  doctrine  of 
perception  and  that  of  Reid,  883,  n. ;  did  not  ap- 
ply the  term  idea  to  smells,  tastes,  &e.,  927  a. 

Cams,  (R.  G.,)  cited,  861  b,  n. 

Casuiann,  (Otto,)  referred  to,  779  a. 

Castanaeus,  cited.  0-16  b,  n.  \. 

CtHfqory,  Aristotle's  and  Kant's  uses  of  the  term, 
7(51'  b. 

Catharinu%  defended  Aristotle  against  Gregory 
of  Rimini,  976  a,  n.  t- 

Causality,  Causation,  Cause  and  Effect,  Reid's 
doctrine  of,  753,  754 ;  Judgment  of,  explained  by 
a  new  theory,  that  of  the  Conditioned,  935-937  ; 
moral  and  religious  character  of  this  theory,  974, 
975 ;  sre  Liberty. 

Causes,  always  more  than  one,  937  b. 

Certain,  authors  cited  on  the  term,  i'78  b. 

Certainty,  as  a  chiuncter  of  our  original  bdicflB, 
755. 

Chain,  simile  of  a,  applied  to  the  consecution  of 
thoughts,  904  0.  u.  *  ;  inadequate  to  the  phe- 
nomenon, 000  a,  n  f. 

Chanet,  7H2  b,  .s^c  Common  Sense. 

C'harron,  no\er  uses  •  id<k»,'  927  a. 

Chauvin,  referred  to  on  Inftinct  as  a  philosophical 
term,  701  a;  notices  Scaliger's  doctrine  aa  to 
the  i>erception  of  Weight,  807  b,  n. ;  referred 
to,  0:n  a,  n.  §  ;  quoted  on  the  Cartesian  ^ix-ciVx, 
057  a,  n.  t. 

Chrynogonus,  a  fabricator  of  Pteudo^picharmin, 
S7S,  n.  I|. 

Cicero.  hi«  employment  of  trn^fu*  eomiHuni.<, 
757  a,  750  a ;  of  intfUifjmUa,  769  b,  770  a  ;  774  a. 
5/r  Common  Scnci' ;  referred  to,  826  a ;  may 
have  given  a  hmt  of  the  expression  Primnry 
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and  Steondarjf  Qtialitiety  886,  n.  t ;  hta  um  of 
Pereeptio,  876,  n. ;  eroploya  Ui«  Twb  tuffffero,  in 
a  psychological  relation,  801,  n.  * ;  quoted  on  the 
conditions  of  Contdousnew,  9S8  a ;  on  Atten- 
tion, 946  a ;  on  the  noc—itj  of  past  eTents, 
976  a,  n.  t ;  his  denial  of  tho  prescience  of  God, 
976  a.  n.  t>977a. 

Clarice,  (Dr  Samuel,)  his  so-called  a  priori  de- 
monstration properly  an  argument  a  posttHori^ 
762  b;  referred  to,  8fiO  b;  his  hypothesis  of 
images  in  the  brain,  967  a,  n.  *. 

Clauberg,  cited  on  the  transference  of  the  term 
Sense  to  the  higher  Caoultiee  of  mind,  756  a ; 
referred  to,  931  a,  n.  | ;  on  the  Cartesian  Doubt, 
969  a. 

ClaTirn,  the  geometer,  noticed,  933  a. 

Clemens  Alexandrinus,  775  a,  «ee  Common  Sense ; 
his  employment  of  owa/<r^<rtf,  943  h. ;  of 
o-^KCO-ti,  943  b. 

aenelier,  dted,  963  a,  n.  f. 

Coa^iacency,  a  special  law  of  Mental  Suecesston, 

Coadjacents.  law  of,  one  of  Aristotle's  three  prin- 
ciples of  Reminiscence,  897  a ;  explained,  899, 
n.  ♦. 

Co-attraction,  the  resistance  oi;  subdiTlded  Into 
Oravlty  and  Cohesion,  848  b. 

Ognasthttitt  term  applied  by  certain  German  phy- 
•iologiste  to  the  Sensus  Tagus,  766  b. 

Cogitation  (Coffitatio,)  of  Arerroes,  909  b,  n., 
953  b,  n. 

Cognition,  see  Knowledge. 

Cohesion,  the  resistance  of,  848  sq. ;  not  an  essen- 
tial aUributo  of  body,  849 ;  this  proTed  by  the 
variety  of  opinions  regarding  its  nature,  951  a ; 
and  by  a  reference  to  our  indlTidual  conscious- 
ness, 952  a. 

Colter,  noticed,  871  b,  n. 

Colden,  referred  to,  850  b. 

Coleridge.  (S.  T.,)  plagiarisms  of,  748  a,  880  a  { his 
character,  890  a,  n.  *. 

Collard,  (Royer.)  see  Royer  Collard. 

Collier,  (Arthur,)  referred  to  on  the  tettimonv  of 
consciousness  in  perception,  747  b ;  bis  Ideal- 
ism compared  with  that  of  Pichte,  968  b. 

Colour,  a  seoondsry  quality  of  body,  854  b ;  sensa- 
tion of,  produced  by  various  causes,  855  b ;  a 
passive  affection  of  the  sentient  ego,  858  n.,  885 
D ;  not  apprehended  without  extension,  860  b,  n., 
885  b ;  an  object,  not  of  perception,  but  of  sensa- 
tion, 885  b ;  on  the  correlation  or,  with  Exten- 
sion and  Figure,  in  visual  PeroepUon  and  Ima- 
gination, (Note  E,)  917-920  ;  can  we  see.  can 
we  Imagine,  1.  Extension  without  Colour  T 
917-918;  2.  Figtire  without  Colour?  918  b; 
3.  Colour  without  Extension?  4.  Colour  with- 
out Figure  ?  919,  020. 

Common,  three  reasons  of  the  application  of  this 
term  to  principles,  763  b. 

Common  Places,  in  Lc^^c  and  Rhetoric,  737  a. 

Common  Sense,  (the  term,)  see  Sensus  Communis. 

Common  Sense,  on  the  Philosophy  of,  (Note  A,) 
743-803 ;  the  meaning  of  the  doctrine,  and  pur- 
port of  the  argument,  of,  742  sq. ;  there  are 
Srimary  elements  of  cognition,  742  b,  743  a ; 
lb  acknowledged  even  by  those  philosophers 
fas  Locke)  who  profess  to  dtfive  all  our  know- 
ledge flrom  experience,  743  b;  the  argument 
fh>m,  steted  generally,  743  b  :  the  date  of  con- 
sciousness, as  mere  phenomena,  above  scepti- 
cism, 744  a ;  as  attestations  of  more  than  tn^ 
own  existence,  do  not  repel  even  the  possibility 
of  doubt,  744  ah;  the  argument  from,  to  be 
considered  only  as  it  enablea  us  to  vindicate 
the  truth  of  these  date  viewed  under  the  hotter 
limitation,  745  a ;  the  testimony  of  oonsdont- 
ness  must,  in  the  first  faistance,  be  presumed 
true,  746  a  b ;  can  only  be  disproved  by  showing 
that  ite  ddiveranoes  are  contradictory  of  each 
other,  745  b ;  the  incomprehensibilitv  of  these 
dehvaranoes  no  ground  for  doubting  their  trust-  • 


worthhiees,  745  b,  746  a;  an  example  given, 
746  a  I  propositions  as  to  the  connection  between 
philoeophy  and  oonsdousneas,  746-747 ;  maxims 
for  a  philoeophy  of  consciousness,  747  a;  the  tes- 
timony of  consciousness  not  ambiguous  ;  philo- 
sophers usuallv  agreed  about  the  Csct  and  pur- 
port of  the  deliverance,  difRning  only  as  to  tlie 
mode  in  which  they  may  evade  or  qualify  iU 
acceptance,  ib.  ;  for  example,  the  fcict  of 
the  testimony  of  consciousness  In  perception 
not  denied,  747  b :    authorities  cited,  747  b, 

748  a  b;  different  pbiloeophioal  systems  that 
arise  according  as  the  truth  of  thta  testi- 
mony is  or  is  no<  admitted,— Natural  Real- 
bm.  Nihilism,  Absolute  Identity,  Idealbm, 
IfalviaUsm,  Oosmotbetie  Idealism  or  Hypo- 
thetical Realism,  748  b,  749  a ;  conditions  of 
the  legitimacy,  and  legitimate  M>plioation,  of 
the  argument  from,  (to  wit,  of  OriffinalUif, 
of   AbsoluU    Truth,)    steted  and   illustrated, 

749  sq. ;  both  of  these  conditions  violated  by 
the  Cosmothetic  Idealiste,  749  b,  750  a ;  the 
argument  from,  one  strictly  phikiaophical  and 
scientific,  761  sq. ;  is  not  an  appeal  from  philo- 
sophy to  blind  feelinc,  751  b ;  does  not  deny 
tlie  decision  to  the  Judgment  of  philosophers 
and  accord  it  to  the  verdiet  of  tho  vulgar, 
761  b,  753  a;  the  way  in  which  sometimes 
applied  (e,g.  by  Beattie,  Oswald,  and,  to  a  oer- 
tain  extent.  Raid)  calculated  to  bring  it  Into 
disfiivour,  752  b ;  Kant's  criticism,  in  so  for  as 
it  applies  to  Reid,  not  weU  founded,  768  b, 
763  a;  quotetion  from  Oalluppi,  and  remarks 
on  hb  criticbm  of  Kant,  753  b,  764  a ;  the  essen- 
tial characters  of  the  principles  of,  (to  wit,  1. 
Incomprehensibility,  2.  Simplicity,  3.  Neces- 
sity and  Universality,  4.  Comparative  Evidence 
and  Certainty,)  explained  and  illustrated,  754- 
765;  various  appellations  by  which  the  prin- 
ciples of,  have  been  designated,  755  sq. ;  Names 
suggested,  by  the  Immediacy  of  these  prind- 
plsB,  756-760;  by  theh*  Incomprehensibility, 
760-761 :  by  their  Originality,  761-768  ;  by  their 
Natural  and  Native  character,  763 ;  by  their 
Necessity,  ib.;  by  their  Regulative  clmracter, 
ibu ;  by  their  Universality,  ib. ;  by  their  Trust- 
worthiness, ib.;  by  thefr  character  as  Know- 
ledges, 763-770;  by  their  Potential  character 
before  they  are  elidted  into  consciousness  by 
experience,  770  a;  the  universality  of  the 
philosophy  of,  or  its  general  recognition,  in 
reality  and  in  name,  shewn  by  a  series  of  testi. 
monies  from  the  dawn  of  speculation  to  the 
present  day.  770  sq. ;  Authorities  in  alphabeU- 
cal  order  :—Abercromby,  785  a,  Alexander  Aph- 
rodisiensb,  775  a,  Algaael,  776  b,  Amherst,  789  b, 
Ammonius  Hermise,  776  b,  AociUon  (the  son,) 
798  b,  Andreas,  778  a,  Anselm,  776  a,  Aquinas, 
776  b,  ArbUdee  (Aellus,)  801  b,  Aristotle,  7n 

a,  Amobius,  776  a,  Augustin,  776  a,  Baliac, 
782  b,  Beattie,  793  a,  Bentley.  785  a,  Berkeley. 
786  b,  Bossuet,  784  b.  Brown  (Sir  ThomasX 
78S  b,  Budseus^  778  b,  BufBer,  786  b^  (3ameron, 
T^^  m,  Ch»iiet^  7H2  b,  Ooero,  774  a,  Clemens 
Alctandhnus,  775  a.  Cousin,  801  a,  Creuier, 
7V&  b.  Cruilui.  790  b,  D'Agueeeeau,  786  b, 
U'Alembcn,   7m  b,   Daviea  (Sir  John,/  780 

b,  DDfTvnnda,  797  b,  Deseartes,  782  a,  [Duha- 
mel,  7R;^  tt,  |3u^a  Scotus,  777  a,  Eschenbaefa, 
TJJI  a,  Feneloti,  786  a,  Feuerlta,  785  b, 
Fidhl4,  T^m  a,  ^rles,  798  a,  Genovesi,  790  b, 
Gerlacli,  800  h,  Gesner,791  a,  Qiphanins,  780  a, 
Qoveanus,  779  a,  HeMenreich,  796  b,  Hemster- 
buis,  793  a.  Uennert.  792  b,  Hcraelltus,  770  b, 
Herbert  (Lord,)  781  a,  Hermes  {(}eorge,)  800  a, 
Hesiod,  770  b^  HiUer,  793  a,  Uoraoe.  774  b, 
Huber,  790  a,  Hume,  790  b.  IrenKUs  (a  Sancto 
Jaoobo.)  782  b,  Jaoobl,  793  a.  Kant,  792  b. 
Keckermaun,  780  b,  Koeppen,  798  a,  Krttg,797 
b.  La  Chambre,  783  b,  Laelantiu%  776  a.  La 
Menoais,  801  b,  LoibnMz,  785  a,  LewaOopter, 
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T83  a.  Locke.  781  b.  LocreliiM.  774  a.  Lather, 
77S  b.  Ljoiu.  7S9  b.  Malebraacbe.  784  a,  Mwi- 
ana.  7^0  b.  MelanehthoD.  77S  b.  Mora  (Umrj.) 
7S3  b,  Muretot,  77»  a.  Nunnesioi.  iK,  OeCingcr, 
790  b,  OmpbaUiu,  779  a,  Pawal,  783  a.  Platiier. 
798  b,  PUny  (tiw  Youngtr.)  775  a.  Poirel,  784 
a,  Prioa,  7$'l  b,  Prndot.  776  a.  Qnintilian,  775 

a.  Rapin  (La  Pw«,)  783  b.  Reid.  791  b.  fO^ifn. 
7S5  b.  Scalixer  (Julian  Cataar.)778  b.  Seneca,  774 

b,  Sergaanu  785  a.  Sbaftesbunr,  788  b,  6impli- 
dua,   HO-J  b.  Suttler.  793  b,  Storchenau,  ibi, 
Tertallian.  775  b,  Tbeodoret.  8i^  a,  Tbeophru-  - 
tin.  773  b,  Tbomariui,  7S5  b.  ToUnd,  ib^  Tor-  ; 
reUni.  ib.,  Vico.  790  a,  Vnlpins,  ib..  Wolf,  ib., 
WoUastOD,  7^  b. 

Common  and  Prnptr  Scnsiblea,  Aristotlel  distine-  , 
tion  of,  explaiiMd,  8tS  b,  •(). ;  embodies  the 
modern  diaductioa  of  Primary  and  Seeaadaxj  ■ 
Qualities  of  matter,  830  a  b ;  also  that  o#  Par-  j 
eeption  proper  and  Senmtion  proper.  6-Sd  a  bw      I 

CODoeption,  Notion,  the  •eholastic  dirtinctkMi  of,  • 
into /ornuil  and  <i^ective.  807  b.  n. ;  (the  terms)  I 
hi  propriety  only  applicable  to  onr  medhitc  and 
representatiTe  cognitions.  821  b ;  by  Reid  some- 
timei  employed  (or  cognition  in  general,  ib.,  88S 

Conceptionc  (Bfgrife)  and  Intuitions  (AnttAamnn- 
p«N),  on  the  difloenoe  between.  (Note  X,)  9Se^  , 
987.  j 

Condillac,  demonstrated,  on  the  principles  of  Des-  ' 
cartes,  drc,  the  subjectinty  of  Space  or  Exten- 
sion, 811  a  ;  the  distinction  of  Primary  and 
Secondary  Qualities  superwdcd  in  liis  philo- 
sophy, (45  a :  doctrine  oC  ss  to  the  connection 
in  imainnation  of  Extension  and  Colour,  86  b, 
iL,  919  a;  in  France,  called  attention  to  the 
Motive  Faculty,  as  a  medium  of  perception, 
868  a,  n.;  denied  the  existence  of  mental  acts 
beyond  the  sphere  of  consciousness.  9S9  a ;  treats 
of  Attention  as  a  separate  biculty.  945  b. 

Conditioned,  (the,) law  of.  enounced,  743  n.  \  911 
b ;  philosophy  of,  the  inverae  of  the  philosophy 
of  the  Unconditioned.  934  b ;  expUins  the  law  of 
Sub^unoe  and  Accident.  935 ;  and  the  ktw  of 
Cauae  and  Effect,  935,  936;  the  dcTslupment 
of  the  Negative  Necessity  of  thought,  973  b ;  lU 
moral  and  religious  aspects,  975. 

Confession  of  Faith,  (Westminster,)  arnrtt  tlie 
freed'jm  of  the  human  will  as  strongly  as  the 
doctrine  of  the  eternal  decrees  of  God.  977  b, 
n.  *  :  follows  Aquinas  in  regard  to  the  Fore- 
knowle<lge  of  Gild,  tf79a.  n.  t. 

ConimbricenMs,  (the.)  cited.  771  h,  n.  *;  on  the 
Common  Sensibles,  830  a:  on  the  question, 
whether  the  senses  know  their  own  operations. 
931  b;  on  the  Internal  8ense».  953  b,  n.  ;  on 
the  doctrine  of  Durandus  touching  species,  954 
b.  n.  * ;  refprred  to,  973  a;  cited  on  tlie  word 
ctrtnin,  978  b. 

Cb?u".(Vfi'.r,(  French  and  English ,)  as  equhralent  to 
coTuciousneAtf  954  a. 

CoTucuntia,  conKitis,  as  used  by  Tertnllian.  775 
b,  n.,  'JU  b ;  by  St  Auirostin,  Petrarch.  Kecker- 
mann.  and  Descartes,  944  b,  U45  a ;  Descartes 
tlie  tinit  to  give  currency  to  the  word,  946  a. 

Consciositi,  used  by  Luibnitz  to  express  conscious- 
nrA3,  945  a. 

Consciousness,  evidence  and  authority  of,  744  sq.; 
sef  Common  8ensu  ;  no  special  term  for,  in  an- 
cient Greek,  75t>  b,  931  a,  n.  || ;  an  intuitive 
knowledge,  810  a  ;  comprehends  every  cognltiv- 
act,  ih.  ;  Uie  activity  of  mind  rising  above  a  cer- 
tain de?rt^.  ^1^}  ■•  932  b :  on,  in  general,  (Note 
II,)  0^<J-i439;  Kckl's  reduction  of,  to  a  special 
faculty,  91.".*  sq.  ;  the  primary  and  fundanicntiU 
condition  of  ail  our  mentjil  energies  and  affec- 
tions,  929  a,  961  a,  u.  t ;  how  far  to  be  distin- 
•  guished  from  the  particular  faculties  of  know- 
ledge, yiiO  A  b :  the  only  instrument  of  obf>erva- 
tiou  in  mental  plillosopby,  930  b ;  Reid's  limi- 
tation of,  probably  borrowed  from  Hutchosun 


or  MiWiTMicha,  990  b,  031  a ;  what,  aeootitii^ 
to  Lodca,  Distartia.  Ac,  931  a;  gniciml  oondi- 
tiaiM,aBdv  which  poaribla,98Sa«.:  1.  Tbalaw 
ofVarMy.Stta;  i.  ThoUwofSoeeeaaioa.MS 
a-933  a ;  tnaatiwiwfi  and  koowladge  invotaa 
•ach  other, 933 a;  thesa,  how  diitingnMied.  883 
a  b :  special  ehanetariaties  of^  as  aetnally  maal- 
fesled.  933  sq.;  laqilies:  L  KnowUdg^,  933  b; 
2.  Knowiadga  known  by  «e,  ib. ;  3.  imwudiuk 
knowiedga,  ib. ;  4.  oef  MaZ  knowladca,  ib. ;  5.  <rp- 
prtkentlon,  ib. ;  6l  di«rfai{ii<ilton,  lb. ;  7.  J9kl^ 
KMTtf, 933b, 934 a;  8. the raoognltioa of esitfnus; 
934  a  b;  9.  of  cxislMiee  as  eomfsKoncil,  884 
b-935  b;  10.  or«xisteaeeooBatioa«l  Im  Tiwuf,  935 
b-9S7  b ;  the  oouditiousor.aeeonling  to  Flotians. 
Bnmo,  Clocro,  &c,938;  are  tiMiw  acta  of  miad 
beyond  the  sphere  of  rnnicioninaaat  i 
for  and  against,  998  b.  999  a ;  on  tha  q 
nerally.939a:  m«  Obacnre  Ideas ;  inrelatkooto 
Attention,  941, 943;  historical  notieea  of  thave 
of  the  term,  iU  Grsek  and  Lada  aonivataDla, 
943  sq. :  antliors  cited  oa,  ia  gemnl,  944  a; 
according  to  Deseartea  tha  eawntial  attributa 
of  mind,  951  a. 

Constantius  a  Samano,  dtad,  946  b,  n.  t. 

Contingency,  opposed  to  Neeeasi^.as  a  quality 
of  cognitions,  973;  faicoinpatibiU^  of,  witk 
Prescience,  976. 

Contingent,  tma  wid  falae  meanioga  of  the  term, 
978;  authoritias  cited,  Ih.;  OootiDgaot  1>utbs, 
•f/Trutha. 

Contra<iictoTy  Predicates,  one  or  other  mast  be 
attributed  to  every  ol;^,  831  a,  n.  *,  899  a» 
860  b,  n.,  918  a. 

Contraries,  law  of,  one  of  AristoCleli  three  prla- 
dples  of  Reminiecencg^  897  a ;  explained  899, 


Contrast,  a  spedal  law  of  Mental  Soecamlon,  915, 
sq. :  redui*tion  of,  by  Mill,  Stiedenroth,  Home, 
Schulxc.  915  a,  n.  t ;  explained,  915  b,  916  a. 

Coi^tMu.  treats  of  Attention  as  a  separate  fMotty, 
945  b 

Copernicus,  referred  to,  850  b. 

Oopleston,  (Bishop.)  cited  on  the  words  Ccmtin' 
gtnt.  Ctria'kH,  97»  b. 

Cosmothetic  Idealism  or  Hypothetical  ITsaliMn  or 
HypoUietical  Dualism,  749  a,  817  b ;  Tiolatee 
the  oonditions  of  the  argument  from  Common 
Sense.  749  b.  sq. ;  subverts  the  only  ground  oa 
which  a  psychological  dualism  can  be  mala- 
t^ned,  751  b ;  a  qrstem  philosophically  abaord, 
817  b,  n. 

Coste,  (M.,)  his  explanatkm  of  a  passage  in  Locke 
touching  the  CreAtiou  fA  Hatter,  927  a ;  refer- 
red to  on  the  word  Con*ci€n(f^  945  a. 

Cotes,  referred  to.  850  b,  851  a. 

Cousin,  (M.,)  held  tliat  the  husts  of  consdonaness, 
as  mere  plia:noniena.  are  above  soepticism,  744 
a :  qi:'>tod  in  vindication  of  Descartea*  philoso- 
pliy,  744  b,  745  a ;  referred  to  In  connection 
with  Ari»tot>e*s  doctrine  of  the  origin  of  our 
knowledge.  771  b,  u. ;  801  a,  tte  Common  Sense ; 
criticised.  S06  b,  n. ;  makes  Attention  a  power 
of  will,  946  a ;  cited  on  the  Cartesian  IKnibt, 
969  b ;  on  Ncces.sity  as  a  quality  of  cognitions, 
973  b. 

Creation  of  Matter,  on  Locke's  notion  of,  (Note  P,) 
924  ;  creation  conceivable  only  as  the  evolution 
of  existence  ftrom  pfitentiallty  into  actuality. 
930  b;  Creation  a  nihilo,  what  it  means,  938 
b,  n. 

Crcuzer,  (Leonhard,)  796  b,  tee  Common  Boose ; 
cited  ns  t<i  bow  tiie  fact  of  Liberty  may  be 
proved,  975  a.  n. 

Crosse,  hin  Silrrtion*  from  the  Edinburgh  Rfvirw 
referred  to.  746  a.  805  a,  81>0  a,  n. ,  934  b,  et  allbL 

CroiiMU.  borrowed  the  dintinction  of  Perception 
and  Sensation  from  Molobranche,  880  a,  n. 

Cnisius,  anticipated  Kant  in  the  distinction  of 
Vrrnun/t  and  Vtrttnnd,  76b  b ;  790  b,  Mc  Com- 
mon Sense. 
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Oiidworth.  bit  Mcoant  of  the  nrooaai  of  SenattiTe 
Pttroeption  oompnred  with  that  of  Rdd,  883  a, 
o. ;  chary  of  adng  th»  word  idea,  926  a :  befora 
LeibniU.  bald  a  doctrine  of  Obscure  Ideas,  939  b. 

CiilTerwell,  (Nathaniel.)  praiMd,  783  a,  n. 

Custom,  what,  in  relation  to  Habit,  896,  n. ;  can- 
not explain  the  necessity  of  thought,  972  a. 

CTreneean  philosopher*,  adopted  the  Atomist  dis- 
tinction of  the  Qualitiea  of  matter,  826  a. 

D'AouBSSBAU,  786  b,  jee  Common  Sense. 

D'AUIy,  referred  to,  851  a. 

Dalbei^,  dted  on  ConidoutneaSt  944  a. 

D'Alembert»  quoted,  751  b,  762  a ;  790  b,  ses  Com- 
mon Sense;  divided  the  vU  inertia  into  two, 
851  b :  maintained  that  we  cannot  imagine  Ex- 
tenaion  without  Colour,  918,  n.  * :  quoted,  920  a. 

Damiron,  cited  on  acta  of  mind  bctyond  oonscioaa- 
nesa.  939  a. 

Darwin,  referred  to,  868  b,  n. 

Daabe,  his  refutation  of  Condiilac's  paradox  re- 
firarding  Colour,  920  a ;  dted  on  the  term  uieo, 
928  a. 

Davie*,  (Sir  John,)  780  b,  Me  Common  Sense; 
never  uses  Mdea,'  927  a;  referred  to  on  the 
mind's  power  of  reflecting  on  seU;  948  b. 

De  Biran,  h$  Maine. 

Degerando,  797  b.  see  Common  Sense ;  dted  on  the 
Motive  Faculty,  868  a,  n. ;  on  the  word  idtOf 
928  b ;  his  teetiroooy  to  Aristotle's  merits  aa  a 
logician,  983  b,  984  a. 

D^ree,  a  condition  of  Perception,  878  a. 

De  Ouericke,  referred  to,  850  h. 

De  la  Forge,  his  doctrine  of  Primary  and  Second- 
ary Qualities  substantially  that  of  Descartes, 
833  b,  884  a;  his  employment  of  the  term 
tpecia^  834  a,  857  a,  n.  f ;  cited  on  the  Cartesian 
opposition  of  Idea  and  Sensation,  887  a;  on 
the  mind's  knowledge  of  iu  own  operations,  931 
b :  his  employment  of  '  oonsdenoe,^  945  a ;  dted 
on  Reflection,  948  b ;  on  the  Cartesian  theory 
of  Perception,  961  b,  n. 

De  Luc.  referred  to.  851  a. 

Democritus,  hie  distinctton  of  the  Qualities  of 
Mattsr,  825  b,  826  a;  its  conformity  with  that 
of  AristoUe  and  Deecartes,  828  a,  832  b :  rs- 
ferred  to,  850  b;  his  theory  of  Spedes,  951, 960 
b;  held  that  spedee  Umited  to  the  sense  of 
Sight,  951  b,  n.  «. 

Demosthenes,  his  employment  of  ovptt96st  943  a. 

Density,  (and  Rarity,)  a  Primary  QnaUty  of  body, 
847  b,  848  a. 

Denzinger,  dted,  939  a. 

Dependence  or  Detormbied  Consecution,  Law  of,  a 
General  Law  of  Mental  Succession,  911  a. 

De  Raei,  quoted  on  the  testimony  of  consciousness 
in  perception,  747  b ;  refisrred  to,  773 a ;  dted  on 
the  Cartesian  oppodtion  of  Idea  and  Sensation, 
887  a :  on  Attention,  946  b ;  on  the  Cartesian 
doctrine  of  Pereeptton,  966  «. 

Derodon,  his  doctrhie  of  Actual  and  Potsntial  qua- 
lities, 832  b,  833  a. 

Descartss,  confessed  that  the  bets  of  consdonsness, 
aa  msre  phenomena,  are  above  scepticism,  744  a : 
his  Coffito  ergo  nm  explained,  744  a ;  quoted 
on  the  testimony  of  oonsdousness  hi  perception, 
747  b;  his  appeal  to  the  veradty  of  Ood  as  a 
ground  of  beUef  in  an  external  world,  751  a,  964 
b;  782  a,  #66  Common  Sense;  true  meaning 
of  his  doctrine  of  Innate  Ideas,  782  b ;  did  not, 
as  is  generally  supposed ,  originate  the  distinction 
of  Primary  and  Secondary  QuallUee,  881  b,  882 
a  b  ;  conformity  of  his  distinction  with  those  of 
Aristotle  and  Democritus,  832  b ;  compared  and 
contrasted  with  the  doctrines  of  Malebrancbe, 
Locke,  Reid.  &c.,  834-844  passim ;  his  explana- 
tion of  the  cause  of  Cohesion,  851  a ;  dted  on  the 
hypothesis  of  a  Seneorium  Commvne,  861  a,  u. ; 
his  employment  d  tiie  word  FenapUo,  876,  n. ; 
of  the  word  Idea,  890  a,  926  a.  927  a,  eompare 
894a;  quoted, 981%  n.  | ;  denied Ohsoort Ideas, 


939  b :  first  gave  corrsncy  to  the  word  cpnsei' 
entia,  945  a  ;  dted  on  Reflection,  947  a,  948  b ; 
asslstad  in  finally  refuting  the  doctrine  of  Species, 
956  b,  957  a ;  the  theory  of  Perception  and  Ideas 
held  by.  961-965 ;  see  Peroeption  and  Ideas ;  his 
Doubt,  969 :  held  that  experienoe  cannot  give 
the  universal.  978  a ;  dted  on  the  conciliation  of 
Liberty  and  Presdence,  975  b.  n. 

Destutt  de  Tracy,  see  Tracy. 

De  Tillemandy.  quoted.  949  b. 

•«  Devil's  dialectic,**  901  b,  n. 

De  Vries,  dted,  931  a. 

Digby,  (Sb*  Kendm,)  referred  to,  850  b ;  hb  stato- 
Boent  of  the  law  of  Redhitegration,  898,  n. ;  does 
not  use  the  cerm  idea,  927  b. 

Diogenes,  (of  Apollonia,)  referred  to,  860  b. 

Diogenes  Laertius,  «ee  Laertlua 

Dtonysins,  (Alexandrinus,)  his  employment  of 
(rvyed<r9ri<ns,  943  a. 

Dionysius,  (Theologus,)  his  smployment  of  owtUiT' 
diiciSy  943  a. 

DkMcorides,  employed  (rvpeUff$fi<ris  as  a  medical 
term,  943  a. 

Discuetione  on  Philoeopkp,  Sir  W.  Hamilton's, 
referred  to,  924  a,  n. ,  et  alibi  passim. 

Distant  realities,  an  immediate  peroeption  of.  im- 
possible, 810  b,  814  a,  822  a.  ^  a. 

DivisibUlty,  contained  under  Aristotle'^  Number, 
829  a,  n.  t ;  convertible  with  Number,  837a,  n.  *, 
844,  nu.  1 1  f  ;  according  to  Pnrchot,  840  a ;  ao- 
oording  to  Leelerc,  840  a ;  according  to  Kame% 
840  b ;  according  to  Reid,  844  a,  n.  {  ;  meaning 
of,  aa  used  by  these  philoenphers,  844  b,  n.  ^  ;  a 
primary  quality  of  body,  847  a,  848  a. 

Doubt,  of  a  ftct  of  oonsdousness  bnpossible,  748  b, 
744  a,  et  alibi ;  on  the  Cartesian,  (Note  R.)969. 

Drummond,  (Capt.  Thomas,)  referred  to,  851  a. 

Dryden,  his  use  of  the  word  idea,  926  a.  927  b. 

Ducange.  referred  to  on  the  word  Maxim,  766  b,  n. 

Duhamel,  783  b,  see  Common  Sense ;  dted  toucb- 
big  the  Common  Sensibles  of  Aristotle,  830  at 
recogniwd  the  distinction  of  Primary  and  Second- 
ary Qualities,  834  b ;  his  testimony  to  the  meriU 
of  Aristotle  hi  reference  to  this  distinction,  ib ; 
referred  to,  860  a,  860  b ;  dted  on  ReflecUoo, 
947  a. 

Dulaurens.  see  Laurenthis. 

Duncan,  (Hark,)  cited  on  Neoesstty  as  a  quaUty  of 
cognittons,  973  b. 

Duns  Scotus,  held  that  the  (kcU  of  oonsdousness, 
as  mere  ph»nomena,  are  above  scepticism,  744  a ; 
777  a,  see  Common  Sense;  like  Locke,  derives  our 
knowledge  firom  Sense  and  ReflecUon,  777  b,  778  a, 
946  b  ;  the  most  convenient  edition  of  his  works 
that  by  the  Irish  Franciscans ,  778  a,  n. ;  referred 
to  on  the  origbi  of  the  word  Intuitive,  as  applied 
to  knowledge,  812  b. 

Durandus,  maintained  the  negativity  of  our  con- 
ceptions of  Point,  Line,  Surface,  923  a ;  that 
Reflection  aflbrds  crrtain  knowledge,  and  that  it 
is  expeHmental,  946  b ;  denied  Spedes,  both  in 
sense  and  intellect,  954  b,  n.  »,  955  a,  n.  * ;  his 
arguments  against  Spedes,  957  sq. ;  his  strictures 
on  Ockam*s  doctrine.  067  b,  n.  * ;  in  regard 
to  Pereoptlon,  approximated  more  nearly  to  the 
truth  than  any  modem  philosopher  before  Reid, 
ib. ;  quoted  on  Intuitive  and  ADstractlve  know- 
ledge, 987  b. 

Dntens,  referred  to  for  supposed  antidpations  of 
Malebeancbe's  theory,  966  a. 

Etfbct,  MS  Causality. 

Ego  and  Non-Ego,  oppodtion  of,  explained  and 


illustrated,  806  sq. 
Egoism,  on.  (Note  Y,^ 


,)98a 


Egoistical  Idealhsn,  817  a ;  Egoistical  Reprtien- 

Utonism,  807  a,  818  a. 
Empedodes,  hb  theory  of  Vblon,  960  a ;  of  Spedes, 

961  a,  n. 
EmpMeiis,  (Sextus.)  oonlt«sd  that  the  liMts  of 
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■eipckiim,  744  a ;  quoted  oa  the  pldkitoiiliy  of 
Hefaetttu,  770  b ;  dted,  8S6  a ;  rafvred  to. 
857 a, out;  ipecnUHanof Arutotlepranrved^, 
931  b ;  rvfieired  to,  9S9  b. 

Engd.  cit«d,  86S  b,  n. 

Mu^  by  Um  nnjority  of  phOooophen  Tiewed  m  the 
Primom  Co«niniin,  SM  a.    See  Exiatenee.  i 

£iU{a  BationU,  diwmiiriow  of  the  Schonli— n  r»-  \ 
gardio^,  813  b,  n. 

Epieharnua,^qaoted,  802  a,  880  a,  a. ;  the  vene  ' 
{Sous  6ffpy  K.  T.  X.)  aitribotod  to  hiiOt  pro-  ! 
bably  a  forgery,  87S  b,  n.  f .  i 

Epictetna,  hit  «mployin«Dt  of  the  expraaioo  , 
KOtyhs  povs,  757  b,  n. ;  of  aw€tB6Sf  943  a ;  of  , 
avpaiffBi^ffis,  944  b. 

Epieoreans,  (the.)  their  employiDeDt  of  the  term  ' 
Axiom,  7G6  a ;  anticipation  of  Locke  by,  839  b. 

Epicunu,  an   expreacion   of,  explaiDed,  774   a;  j 
adopted  the  Atomist  diftinction  of  the  qnalidea 
of  matter,  824  a ;  referred  to,  860  b ;  hie  theory 
0fSpeeiea,961,  900  b. 

^pieeopiiu.  qoettioaed  the  dih— itj  of  Divine  pre- 
•denoe,  970  a,  n.  S. 

Eratmiu,  a  laying  of,  qaoted.  75S  b. 

Braiiistratus,  appropriated  to  diHerent  parte  of  the 
nenroiu  organiam  the  functions  of  SensibQity  and 
Motion,  870  a,  xl  ;  antidpatiooa  of  more  recent 
phyeiologists  by,  ib. 

Erdmann,  overlooked  the  Cartesian  dietinctioa  of 
Primary  and  Secr.ndary  qualities,  845  n. 

Erice,  referred  to,  813  b,  n. 

Emeeti,  dted  on  the  word  idea^  928  a. 

Eschenbach,  791  a,  sft  Common  Sense. 

Euclid,  does  not  employ  the  term  Axiom^  765  a ; 
hie  definition  of  a  Solid,  923  b. 

Eugeiiios,  (of  Bulgaria,)  his  employment  of  (rvu- 
eUa$ri<ris,  944  b. 

Euler,  referred  to,  850  b. 

Euripides,  referred  to.  878  b,  n.  fl ;  has  <r^€<ru  for 
•  consdcnce,'  942  b,  943  b. 

Enstacbias,  dted  on  the  Internal  Senses,  953  b,  u. 

Eustratius,  observes  that  Intell^wce  and  Sense 
are  botli  immediate  cognitions,  757  b ;  referred 
to,  771  b.  n. 

Evidence,  of  our  original  beliefs,  755. 

Excluded  Middle,  logical  law  of,  tai  relation  to 
perception,  831 ,  a.  n.  *,  839  a,  860  b.  n.,  918  a. 

Existence,  as  a  cat^ory  of  tbouKht,  943.  See  Ena 

Experience,  informs  us  only  of  what  i>.  not  of 
what  vm*t  bf,  971  b.  972  a  ;  therefore  cannot  ac- 
count for  the  phcnomeiia  of  mental  nece»ftity* 
972  a ;  opinions  of  philosophers  touching,  973  a- 

Extension,  a  common  percept  in  Aristotle,  82S  b : 
tlie  apprehension  of,  according  to  Aristotle. 
829  a  and  n.  *  ;  theories  of  philosophers  con- 
cerning, 8:^2  a,  837  a,  aiO  a,  841  a,  813  n,  844 
b ;  not  really  to  be  distinguished  from  Solidity, 
837  b  ;  a  primary  quality  of  body,  847,  848 ; 
the  apprehension  of,  belongs  to  the  activity  of 
mind,  85S  b.  n.  X  ;  cannot  be  seen  nor  imagined 
without  colour,  800  b,  n.,  917  b,  018  a  b; 
whether  flrtt  perceived  Uirough  the  sensation  of 
Tuuch,  861  a,  n.*,  885  a  ;  laws  of  the  perception 
of,  in  rcUticm  to  different  parts  of  tlie  nervous 
organism.  ^^12,  n. ;  the  essential  attribute  of  mat- 
ter, according  to  Descartes,  961  a.  Set  Space, 
Magnitude. 

External  World,  grounds  of  our  belief  in  the  ex- 
istence of,  749  b,  750  a :  apprehended  in  the 
oonsciouftneas  of  resistance  to  our  locomotive 
energy,  s-j-j  a. 

Externality,  how  perceived,  885  a  b. 

Fabriciub,  (J.  A.,)  cited  on  the  transference  of 
the  term  Sense  to  the  higher  (acuities  of  mind, 
756  a. 

Facility,  Law  of,  a  special  law  of  Mental  Sugges- 
tion, 916,  917. 


■  ^j^amcmmimmm  or   mnBBHip«MB,j 

to  «iir  pfimiy  eopiitfoaM.  781  k. 

■  far  tteveortlM  torn.  mmfffiktA 
1  wartmataof  nngnHlwi,  700  h. 
■tibke  whk  AthriMB,  974  a. 


of  the 


Fmtk, 
totfaeoiMBiali 

Fatalism,  eaavertibto  whk  Atl 
Faia.  ContinfleBey,  *e,  oo  tb*  < 
aDcaanti  toaeUnf ,  977  k. 

Fatio,  refaned  to.  a50  h. 
Feani,  (Mr  John.)  Us  i 
in  coiovrB,"  an  cugganitioa  of  th«  tmth,  918 
b:  merit  and  origiDality  of  hia  apseolatiBa^ 
918  b.  933  b:  obaarvad  tha  teft  thai  tkgatm  fa 
peieelred  only  hj  die  varia^  of  ooloan.  MB  a. 

Feeling,  aa  a  tarn  appliai  to  our  origlDal  bdii^ 
760  a:  its  relatioo  to  BelaC  fti ;  Jaeotai'a  tcatl- 
mooy  eonearaiag.  79S-7M. 

FendoD,  786  a,  sac  r<imnn  Sanaa  ;  ritwiaii  tia^ 
791b. 

Ferfuson,  (Dr  Adam  J  retamd  to,  839  a,  a.,  SiOa, 
852  b. 

FemeUna,  nolload,  870  a.  n. 

Ferrier,  (ProftaKvr,)  aitida  1^,  Is  Bladw^orTs 
Maffmin*^  880  a,  n.  *. 

Featus.  leieried  to,  838  b,  n. 

Feoerbarfa,  oreriooked  the  Gartaaiaa  distinctloa 
of  Primary  and  Secondary  qualities,  Si&a,  ■.  ; 
cited  on  aeu  of  mfaid  beyond  the  apbero  of  oon- 
scioiianasB,  939  a;  on  Obaeura  Ideas  bafotv 
Leibnits,  999  b. 

Fsoertln.  785  b,  sm  < 
of  mind  beyond  the  qAere  of  < 
938  b. 

Fidite.  aclcnowledged  the  evistsnce  of  a  natoxal 
bdief  in  realism,  748  b;  his  employment  of 
the  term  Intoitioo,  759  b,  709  a ;  of  the  tsvm 
Reason,  769  a:  796  b,  »et  Oomaaon  Sanaa; 
quoted,  799  a,  n.  *  ;  damonatrmted  on  ths  princi- 
ples of  Descartes.  Ac,  the  snbjectivity  of  Space 
or  Extension,  841  a;  his  idealiam  ooatnated 
with  that  of  Malebrancho,  dfce.,  908  b. 

Fiefains,  referred  to,  938  a,  a.  * ;  quotsd  on  Its> 
flection,  947  b. 

Figure,  a  common  peroepi  fai  Ariatotis.  8S8  b ; 
theories  of  otiier  philoaophen  ooneeiaia^  83i  a, 
8S3a,837a.840a,»41a,  843a.8Uh;  apri- 
mary  quality  of  body,  847,  848 ;  the  psresp«k» 
of,  belongs  to  the  activity  of  mind,  868  b,  n.  1 1 
whether  first  pereeired  through  the  wansatioa  of 
Touch.  885  a.    .»^  Coloor. 

Flaohcr,  (F.,)  dted,  881  b,  n. 

Flender,  quoted  on  the  representatfaaiat  doetrins 
of  perception,  815  b. 

Flourens,  referred  to,  874  b. 

Fonaeca,  dted.  771  b,  u.  ;  refensd  to,  813  b,  n. 
Sfe  Scientia  Media. 

Forcellini,  an  inaccuracy  of,  noticed,  757  b.  n.  *. 

Fortescue,  referred  to  on  the  word  Maxim. 
767  b. 

Fracastoriuj^,  hin  use  of  the  word  idea,  927  a ; 
quoted  on  Reflectton,  946  b. 

Pranke,  referred  to,  767  b. 

Free-will,  we  Liberty. 

Preind,  referred  to,  850  b^ 

FriM.  acknowledged  tlie  existence  of  a  natural 
belief  in  realism,  748  b  :  liia  errw  in  retrard  to 
Reid's  use  of  the  term  Common  Sense,  757  a,  798 
a  :  798  a,  i^e  Common  Sense ;  cited  on  the  Uw  of 
the  coexistence  of  Sensation  and  Perception.  888 
a ;  on  Homogeneity,  as  a  principle  of  Associa- 
tion, 910  b,  n.  *  ;  on  acts  of  mind  beyond  con- 
nciousncM,  939  a  ;  on  Attention.  941  a,  n.  f, 
945  b. 

Fromondus,  never  uses  <<fm.  927  br  maintaineil 
Species  in  both  the  internal  and  external  sonsos, 
955  a,  n.  t. 

Fuellehom.  referred  to  for  a  notice  of  Branst,  an 
Egoist,  988  b. 

Galbh,  cited,  826  a  ;  did  not  hold  the  doctrine  of 
Subetantial  Form«,  887  a,  n. ;  an  authority  for 
the  distinction  of  Primary  and  Secondary  quail- 
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tiei.  830  b^  831  a :  raferred  to,  849  b,  861  b,  n.  ; 
his  theory  of  the  oarrooa  orKanlain,  stated  and 
critieued,  870-871,  n. ;  quoted,  878  a,  n. « ;  wu 
aware  of  the  law  of  the  ooexistenoe,  io  an  ia- 
▼ene  ratio,  of  SensatioD  and  Perception,  886  b, 
887  a ;  employed  avytU(r$ri<ns  as  a  medical  term, 
943  a ;  had  no  name  for  consciousness  of  aensii- 
tions,  Ac,  lb.,  n.  *;  dted  on  Plato's  theory  of 
Tision,  950  a :  bis  division  of  the  Interual  Senses, 
9&S  b,  n.  *  ;  denied  Species  in  Sense,  955  a,  n.  «. 
Oalen,  (Paeudo,)  referred  to,  920  a. 
Galileo,  preceded  DeacartM  in  the  distinction  of 
Primary  and  Secondary  qualities,  and  antid- 
pated  Locke  in  the  nomenclature,  831  a,  836  b, 
837  a ;  abstract  of  his  doctrine.  831  a  b ;  re- 
ferred to.  832  b,  839  b,  844  a,  n.  ». 
Gallnppl  (Baron.)  his  defence  of  Rdd  against 
the  strictures  of  Kant,  753  b.  754  a ;  criUdsed, 
754  a ;  his  doctrine  as  to  the  objective  character 
of  Sensation,  untenable,  856  a;  denied  the 
existence  of  mental  acts  beyond  consdousneas, 
939  a. 
Galtruchius,  (Petrus,)  antidpated  Malebranehe's 

theory  of  Perception.  967  a  ;  quoted,  ib. 
Gamier,  dted  on  the  Cartesian  Doubt,  969  b. 
Qassendi,  carefully  criticises  Lord  Herl>ert  of 
Cherbury,  781  a ;  not  fully  appreciated  by  hia 
countrymen.  787  b,  n. ;  inadvertence  of,  no- 
ticed. 826  b,  n.  ;  cited  on  the  Common  Sen- 
dbles  of  Aristotle,  830  a ;  suggested  to  Regis 
his  subdivision  of  (objective)  Light  into  radical 
and  derivative,  836  a  ;  referred  to,  837  b,  850  b  ; 
adopted  the  terma  Perception  Idta^  from  Des- 
cartes. 876  b,  n..  926  a.  927  a;  the  latter  term, 
how  used  by  him,  938  b ;  quoted  on  Reflection, 
947  a ;  cited,  948  a ;  on  the  Species  of  Demo- 
eritus  and  Leodppus,  950  b,  n. ;  that  Aristotle 
did  not  hold  the  doctrine  of  Spedes  usually  at- 
tributed to  him,  952  a,  n. ;  on  the  Internal 
Benaes,  953  b,  n.  ;  assisted  in  Anally  refuting 
the  doctrine  of  Spedes,  956  b ;  to  htan  Reid 
probably  indebted  for  his  knowledge  of  the 
Nominalist  doctrine  of  Perception,  970, 971. 
Gatien-Amoult,  cited  on  the  Cartesian  Doobt, 

969  b. 
Geilfussius,  his  <  Intelligentia,'  770  a. 
Genevieve,  (St,)  Pinnade  of,  in   St  Andrews, 

815  b,  n. 
Genovesi,  (Gennensis,)  quoted,  790  b,  see  Common 
Sense;  referred  to,  975b,  n.,  976  a,  n.*.  977  a. 
Gerard.  (Dr,)  borrowed  from  Aristotle  his  distri- 
bution of  the  principles  of  Assodatlon,  900  a,  n. 
Gerlach,  acknowledged  the  existence  of  a  natural 
bdief  in  realiam,  748  b;  800  a.  see  Common 
Sense. 
Gerusez,  dted,  939  a. 
Gesner,  791  a,  we  Common  Sense. 
Geulinx,    his  distinction   of  Idea   and  Spedes 
noticed.  834  a,  887  b ;  his  languaga,  occaaion 
of  an  unfounded  charge  against  the  seot  of  Car^ 
tesians,  834  a. 
Gilbert,  referred  to,  850  b. 
GUIies,  (Dr.)  dted,  931  b.  n.  f. 
Giphanius,  780  a  b,  sec  Common  Sense. 
Glanvill,  an  authority  for  the  distinction  of  Primary 
and  Secondary  Qualities,  833  a ;  before  Locke, 
mted  the  term  idea  in  its  Cartesian  sense,  927  b ; 
dted,  948  b. 
Glaube,  in  German,  denotes  both  philosophical 

Be/t</and  theological  Faith,  793  b,  n.  *,  m  a. 
Gleig,  (Bishop.)  dted  on  the  term  idea,  928  a. 
Gley,  referred  to,  797  a. 

CKwlenhis,  (Rodolphna,)  referred  to  on  the  word 
Maxim,  7C6  b.  n. ;  adopted  Scaliger's  doctrine 
of  Intellectual  InsUnds,  779  a  ;  cited.  860  b.  n. ; 
redargued  Scaliger's  doctrine  as  to  the  percep-  I 
tion  of  Weight,  867  b,  n.  i  quoted  and  referred 
to  on  the  word  idea.  926  band  n.  *,  927  a,  n.  *  ; 
distinguished  Reflection  fhnn  Observation,  940 
b,  n.  ^ ;  dted  on  Reflection,  946  b,  n.  t,  047  a, 
948  b ;  OD  ths  word  Certam,  978  b. 


;  Goerens,  his  attempt  to  supply  a  history  of  Amo- 

I      dation.  890  a ;  referred  to  on  the  Arlstotelio 

employment  of  the  term  Motion,  892  b,  n.  *. 

Gotfredus,  disallowed  Species  for  intelloct,  954 

I      b,  n.  t. 

'  Goveanus,  (Antonlus,)  779  a,  4e«  Common  Sense. 
I  Grace  (Free),  of  God,  in  relation  to  Free  WiU  of 
I      man,  975  b. 

Graevell.  dted,  939  a. 
I  Grant,  (Dr  WiUiam,)  referred  to,  873  b. 
Gravesande,  cited  on  the  term  Contingent,  978  b. 
Gravitation,  compared  and  oontrasteid  with  tlit 
Association  of  Ideas,  889. 
,  Gravity,  tlie  resistance  of.  848  sq.  ;  not  a  neces- 
sary quaUty  of  body.  849  a ;  this  proved  by  the 
variety  of  opinions  regarding  ito  nature,  850  a  b, 
851  a ;  and  by  a  reference  to  our  individual  con- 
sdousneas, 852  b. ;  xinsuccessful  attempts  to  de- 
monstrate it  as  a  fundamental  condition  of  mat- 
ter, 853. 
Oravius,  referred  to,  782  b. 
Gregory,  (of  Rimini,)  referred  to  on  the  ori^n  of 
the  word  Intuit ivf,  as  applied  to  knowledge, 
812  b :  distinf^iished  between  an  immediats  vid 
a  mediate  object,  in  our  cognitive  acts,  815  a ; 
maintained  the  negativity  of  our  conceptions  of 
a  Pohit,  Line,  Sorfkce,  923  a :  denied  Spedes 
in  senss,  956  a,  n.  *  ;  his  doctrine  of  mental 
fbeulties,  956  a,  n.  { ;  held  that  Aristotle  bn- 
plidtly  denied  the  Divine  Prescience,  976  a,  n.  %, 
Gregory,  (of  Nyssa.)  dted  on  the  scholasUc  doc- 
trine toudiing  the  rehition  of  the  soul  to  the 
body,  861  b,  n. ;  on  the  connection  between  sense 
and  intellect,  878,  n.  ||. 
Gren,  maintained  the  positive  lightness  of  body. 
850  b.  '' 

Gronovius,  dted  on  the  transference  of  the  term 

Sense  to  the  higher  faculties  of  mind,  756  a. 
Grotius,  dted  on  the  transference  of  the  term 

Sense  to  the  higher  faculties  of  mind,  756  a. 
GruiUiuisen,  dted.  856  a ;  on  the  Muscular  Sense. 

868  b,  n. 
Gutkius,  his  •  Intelligentia,*  770  a. 

Habit,  use  of  the  term  in  relation  to  first  prin- 
dples,  770  a ;  Aristotle*a  use  of  the  term  ex- 
plained, ib.  896  a,  n.  *  ;  observations  of  Vtves 
on.  as  determining  the  course  of  our  remin- 
iscence, 896  a,  n.  *. 

Hales,  referred  to,  778  b. 

Haller,  referred  to,  862  a,  n. ;  hia  theory  as  to  the 
nervous  organism,  873  b. 

Halley.  referred  to,  850  b. 

Hamberger,  referred  to,  850  b. 

Hardness,  a  secundo- primary  quality  of  body, 
848  b;  the  sensation  and  the  perception  of, 
discriminated,  867  a,  n.  f,  859  b,  n. 

Harris,  (James.)  inaccuracy  of,  corrected,  757  b, 
n. ;  misconceived  the  nature  of  the  Gnostic 
Reasons,  887  a. 

Hartley,  referred  to,  868  b,  n.,  914  b. 

Hartmann,  cited,  868  b,  n. 

Heat,  problem  regarding  the  sensation  of,  876  b. 

Heerebord,  dted,  925  b,  n.  t. 

H^^I,  his  employment  of  the  term  Reason,  769 
a ;  paradox  of;  797  b ;  saying  of,  rsfierred  to, 
801  a,  n.  ;  inaccurades  of,  in  regard  to  the 
Cartesian  doctrine  of  Primary  and  Secondary 
qnaUties,  845,  n.  ;  raferred  to,  850  b. 

Heidenreich,  796  b,  see  Common  Sense. 

Heinslus,  (D.,)  referred  to,  773  a;  dted  on  Re- 
flection, 948  a. 

Heliodonis  Prussnsis,  (the  Pseodo-Andronicus,) 
referred  to,  773  a. 

Hemsterhois,  792  a,  tee  Common  Senss ;  referred 
to.  857  a,  n.  t. 

Sennings,  cited  on  mental  acts  beyond  conscious- 
ness, 939  a. 

Renricus  Gandavensls.  (Henry  of  Ghent,)  dodrine 
of,  refitrred  to,  814  b,  n.  ;  denied  Spedes  in  In- 
teUeot,  964  b,  n.  f. 
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Bendftiis,  770  b,  we  ComnMO  Stnae;  his  doc- 
trine oompartd  with  that  of  La  Mennaia,  770  b, 
nia. 

Ilerfaaii,  acknowMgw  tho  tzistaaoa  of  a  natural 
bellof  in  realiam,  748  b ;  dted  on  tb«  Mnaeular 
Senna.  8<n  b.n.  :  on  the  Platonic  Idea*.  950  b. 

Herbert.  (Lord.)  7HI  a,  »r*  Common  Sense :  hie 
npeciilationa  overiooked  by  pliiloadphers  in  Great 
Britain,  781  a ;  jiutly  appreidated  by  CulTerveU, 
7n2  o,  n.  ;  does  not  me  the  word  idea,  9M  a, 
027  b. 

Herder,  dted,  073.  n. 

HermeA,  (J.  O. ,)  800  a,  ste  Common  Sense. 

Hermei  Trismei^tus,  referred  to,  776  b. 

Ilermolans  Barbanii,  «re  Barbara*. 

Ilerodian,  has  9^v*ffis  tar  *  c(Mi8denoe,'  943  b. 

Heropkilos,  referred  to.  870  a,  n. 

Hetiod,  77U  b,  $ee  Common  Sense. 

Hey.  qtieftioned  the  neceieity  of  DiTine  pr»- 
edonce,  076  a,  n.  t* 

Hibbert,  dted  on  mental  acts  beyond  cotudoos- 
ne«,  9»&  A. 

HierocleH,  iiit  eniployment  of  avyai<r$ri<rtSj  043 a. 

Hieronymun.  tef  Jerome. 

Hildanus,  (FabriduH,)  dted  on  the  hypotltetis  of 
a  StHxorium.  Comnunt;,  861  a,  n. 

Ililler,  7'J'2  a,  »ne  Common  Sente ;  dted  on  Ideas, 
VJCb. 

Ilippocratee,  has  avyyoia  for  '  oooiciousneei,' 
944  b. 

IIiii|ianus,  (PetruB,) referred  toon  the  term  Maxim, 
767  b. 

Hietmnnn,  liin  attempt  to  supply  a  history  of  Ahso- 
dation .  890  a ;  mioapprebended  the  term  motion, 
M*  employed  by  Aristotle,  893  b,  n.  *. 

IIobbe«,  rit«d  on  the  Hibjectire  character  of  onr 
•enflatioiis,  856  a ;  quoted  on  Perception,  878  a, 
n.  ',  032  a ;  not  original  in  his  doctrine  uf  Ano- 
dation,  800  b,  8if8  b,  n.  ;  hie  character  as  a  pbi- 
loeopiier.  890  b,  n.  t ;  likens  the  connecution  of 
thought  to  the  foUo\cing  of  vxiUr  through  the 
guidance  ofn  finger,  894*  a,  n.  *,  907  a,  n. ;  his 
statement  of  the  law  of  Redintegration,  898  a, 
n.  *  ;  varied  In  regard  to  the  universality  of  the 
Uw  of  connected  consecution,  902  a,  n.  ;  quoted 
on  ReminiAi-ence,  0  )4  n.  || ;  criticised,  909  b,n. ; 
his  employment  of  the  word  itira,  VW  a,  n.  §, 
927  a  b  :  assisted  in  finally  refuting  the  doctrine 
of  Ppecie%  PM  b ;  quoted,  973  a  ;  dted  on  the 
word  Cohti/tf/f.nt,  'j7h  h. 

IIolKikcn,  referred  to,  874  b. 

lIofHiAucr,  fdilowcd  Minus  in  regard  to  Similarity 
M  a  principle  of  AsHociation,  913  b :  quoted, 
914  a  b. 

Hofmann,  referred  to.  943  a,  n. 

Homogeneity,  I>rw  of,  a  special  law  of  Mental 
Suggestion,  910  b. 

Hooke,  referred  to,  8'iO  b. 

HtMiltcr,  lii»  U4C  of  the  W(»rd  idm^  926  a,  927  b. 

Horace,  liii  employment  of  HfntuM  Coinmuiiif,  758 
b,  759  a  ;  774  b,  ttet  Cominun  SenHo. 

Hornley,  referred  to,  851  a. 

llnber,  (Ma'iemoiiellc,)  cited  an  an  authority  for 
the  wonl  ronaci'iutnr*itts,  764  a  ;  790  a,  see  Com- 
mon Sonne. 

Iluet,(M..)  referred  to,  814  b,  n. 

Hugo  a  Sancto  Victore,  noticcH  tho  distinction  of 
Ab«tract  and  Intuitive  Knowledge,  81'J  b. 

Hume,  (David,)  confcMed  tliat  tlic  factK  of  con- 
rciousness,  as  mere  pliunonicna,  aix>  alx)vc  ttcep- 
ticiMni,  744  a  ;  quoted  on  the  testimony  of  con- 
scioufinesit  in  perception,  747  b  ;  790  b,  frt  Com- 
mon Senso  ;  (li-monsirated  on  the  principles  of 
Descjirtcs.  Ac,  tho  Kulycctlvity  of  H|>aco  or  Ex- 
tension, H4]  a  ;  De  Biran's  examination  of  liis 
rcofioning  in  regard  to  our  notion  of  Power, 
criticiited,  K6<i  n.  ;  comparcH  Association  to  At- 
traction, Hmt  a.  894  n,  n.  *,  907  a,  n. ;  arrogated 
to  himself  the  glory  of  first  generalising  the 
principles  of  Association,  890  b  ;  his  snumsra- 


tioB  of  thass  prindpWs  at  mm  fsdandaat,  4e- 
fMlivt.  and«rraoeQas,900a,B.:  qnoted  oa  the 
law  of  n— Mine^  01S  a,  n.  * ;  radocad  tba 
law  of  Coutraal  to  a  miztmw  of  Ganaation  aad 
ReoMnUaoes,  015  a,  n.  {  ;  saaiirtained  that  wa 
oannot  Imagios  SxiOBiion  without  Oolour.91S 
b,  o.  * ;  diod  on  tho  word  idea,  0S8  a ;  on 
Locko'k  Ideas,  928  kc  n.  t :  bis  aMrtion  about 
tho  idoM  of  Oaase  and  POwor,  Bckl^  aeoooBt 
of,  shown  to  bo  rafaalantialJj  eomcU  988,  96BL 

Hunter,  (Dr  John.)  spoenktion  oC  aatirt|i«tod  by 
Albinos,  874  a. 

Hotcheson,  (Dr  Fkaada.)  his  omploTBont  nf  5as- 
SMJ  Cbaiai«N<s,  759  a ;  aatkipoted  Roid'a  4pe- 
trino  of  natural  sagna,  820  b,  n. ;  oaij  lopoatod 
Aristotle  in  regard  to  tho  ooneomltant  ideas  ot 
BeoMtion,  820  b,  n.,  886  a,  ■. ;  from  him  Reid 
borrowod  hit  Umitatiooof  Cooodoomom.  930  b, 
031a. 

Huygens,  retered  to,  859  K 

Hypothetical  Reolisai,  or  HypoUMtieal  Doalkm. 
or  Coamothotie  Idealism,  749  a,  817  b ;  s«  Cos- 
motbotieldeaUoBi. 

Idba.  Ideal,  Tsrioas  signifleatfons  of  the  torma. 

925  a ;  signification  in  tho  polonic  of  Raid  and 
Stewart,  ib.  ;  Idea,  bow  employed  by  Jacobi 
and  Kant,  796  a,  n.  *  ;  by  Malebiaucfao.  835  b, 
966  b ;  history  and  fortono  of  tho  term,  925  a- 

926  b :  nsed  (or  Notion  in  intcOoet  rarely  before 
Descartes.  926  b :  historical  notieea  of  ito  nao, 
926  b-9S7  b ;  fivoaxtonaons  giran  to,  by  PofansC, 
928  a ;  as  a  psydiologioal  term.  928  a.  b :  how 
employed  by  Gaeeendi,  Locke,  Deecartea,  9S8  b ; 
the  Cartcakn  idea,  what.  8S4  a,  835  b,  887  a. 
963  b,  n.  *. 

Idealism,  genesis  oC  749  a ;  ita  varioat  dagroeo  or 
species,  817  a.    Sa  Comx>thetic  Idealiam. 

Identity,  (Absolute,)  system  of,  749  a. 

Identity,  (Personal  J  (kanra  of  proof  of,  in  tbe 
lumds  of  Oiemothetic  Idealiat^  751  a. 

Image,  as  a  phi1oeo|dUeal  tonn.  not  to  bo  takm 
literaUy,  948, 949. 

Imaginatton,  (or  Pbantaqr,)  defined,  809  a. 

Immediacy,  Law  of,  a  special  law  of  Mental  Sng- 
gestion,  916  b. 

ImtHfdiate,  meaning  of  tho  term  in  relatioa  to 
knowledge,  804  a,  806  a,  sm  Knowlod^ 

Impenetnibility,  ambigui^  of  the  torm,  837,  n.  t, 
844,  n.  99,  847  b. 

I iiipreuinn ,  as  a  philosophical  torm,  not  to  be 
taken  literally,  948,  949. 

Incomprehensibility,  as  a  charactor  of  our  origi- 
nal beliefs,  754  a.  759  b.  760  a. 

Inconipreisibility,  Ultimate  or  Absolnte.  a  pri- 
ninry  qiudity  of  body,  847, 848. 

Induction,  how  far  regarded  by  Aristotle  as  a 
source  of  first  princi|iles.  771  b,  n.  *. 

Inerti.i,  resistance  from,  848  eq.  ;  not  a  necomaiy 
quality  of  body,  849  a ;  thb  proved  by  tho 
variety  of  opinions  touching  iu  nature,  851  a  b  { 
bv  a  reference  to  our  individual  consciousneas, 
8.')2a. 

Infinite,  (the,)  contrasted  with  the  Absolute,  938  a. 

Innate  laeas,  meaning  of,  in  Descartes,  782  b. 

IhAjiirotion,  metapliorical  ure  of  the  term  in  ro- 
tation to  first  prindj^les,  761  b. 

fimtinct,  lu'tinctivf :  Heid's  use  of  the  terms  de- 
fended, 760  b,  701  a  ;  authorities  for  the  use  of, 
in  relation  to  the  elementary  facta  of  consciooa- 
ness,  701  a. 

Integration,  Law  of.  see  Relativity. 

lutflhct,  Ihtdlipcnce,  various  usee  of  tlie  tonns, 
76(»  b.  770  a. 

Intellect  and  Pens*  cannot  be  rigidly  discrimin- 
ated, 844  a,  n.  i,  K7H  b  ;  authors  quoted  to  that 
effect,  87H,  n.  I ;  Intellect  called  in  (lie  Aristoto- 
lic  philom'pliy  tlie  Plar^  of  Prinrlj.Jt*^  1*05  b, 
n.  Ij  ;  the  hcholastio  diiitinctiou  of,  into  Active 
and  Passive.  903  sq. 

InteiUcttupunis,  origin  of  the  expression,  76S  a.  u.\ 
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InttnU'tn,  Intentional,  mcftning  of  tlie  terms,  962 

b.  n. 
Intontional  Forma  or  Spede*.  doctrine  of,  not  held 

by  Aristotle,  827  b,  n.,  95i  a,  n.  *  ;  lutenaonal 

BiKcies,  what,  953  a,  n.  *. 
Internal  SenM^  a  term  used  by  the  Cartesiane  as 

convertible  with  Conseiousruu,  759  a. 
Internal  Senses,  dimions  of,  by  the  Schoolmen, 

953  b.  n. 
JtUuiti<m,  various  uses  of  the  terra,  759. 
Intuitions  and  Conceptions,  distinction  of,  986, 

967. 
Intuitive  and  Aluteact  Knowledge,  the  scholastic 

distinction  of,  812  a  b ;  an  anticipation  of  Kant's 
.  distinction  of  Intuitions  and  Ck)nceptions,  987  b. 
IrensNis  a  Sancto  Jacobo,  783,  see  Common  Sense  ; 

cited,  814  a,  830  a,  953  b,  n.  ;  quoted  on  Inten- 
tional Species.  953  a,  n.  \ 
Irwing.  cited,  946  a. 

.Jacob,  dted  on  acts  of  mind  beyond  conscious- 
ness, 939  a. 

Jacobi,  acknowledged  the  existence  of  a  natural 
belief  in  realism.  748  b ;  his  Vemv.nft,  758  a, 
769  a,  793  a,  n.  ;  quoted,  771  b ;  analogy  be- 
tween his  doctrine  and  that  of  Aristotle,  771  b , 
795  b ;  referred  to,  773  a ;  on  the  critical  phi- 
losophy of  Kaut,  792  b  ;  793  a-79«  b,  see  Com- 
mon  Sense ;  his  use  of  the  term  Idea,  796  a,  n.*^; 
his  definition  of  Liberty,  974  b,  n.  {  ;  of  tlie 
term  Mechanical,  978  b,  979  a. 

Jacquier,  cited,  928  b. 

JanduDUs,  referred  to,  803  b,  n. ;  his  division  of 
the  internal  Senses,  953  b,  u. 

Javellus,  quoted  on  Keminiscenoe,  904,  n.  ||,  909, 
n.  t. 

Jenisch,  cited,  973  a,  n. 

Jerome,  (St,)  quoted,  754  b ;  on  Attention  as  a 
condition  of  Perception,  877  b,  n.  *,  946  a. 

Joannes  Scotns,  noticed.  815  a. 

Johnson,  (Dr  Samuel,)  cited  on  the  term  idea, 
928  a. 

Jouffroy,  (M.,)  referred  to,  746  a,  n. ;  his  edition 
of  Ueid's  Works  n^ferred  to,  843  b.  887  b. 

Judgment,  a  condition  of  Perception,  878  a  b ;  of 
Consciousness  in  general,  ib.,  933  b,  934  a. 

Juvenal,  his  employment  of  Senna  CommunU^ 
758  b,  75U  a. 

Kames,  (Lord,) recognised  tho  distinction  of  Pri- 
mary and  Secondary  qualities,  840  b ;  his  dassi* 
flcation  open  to  objections,  839  a,  n.,  840  b, 
851  b,  852  a ;  referred  to,  850  b ;  dted  on  acU 
of  mind  beyond  consdousness,  93^  b. 

Kant,  his  strictures  on  tlie  Scottish  Philosophy  of 
Common  Sense,  752  b,  753  a ;  these  shewn  to  be 
unfounded,  as  rsf^ards  Reid,  75S  a  b  ;  criticism 
of,  by  Oalluppi,  753  b,  754  a ;  his  employment  of 
the  terms  Intuitumf  759  b  ;  a  priori  and  a  po*' 
teriorif  762  a;  category,  762  b;  tranMendemI, 
troMctniUntal,  ib. ;  pure^  763  a ;  maxin^  767  b  ; 
reason,  768  b,  769  a ;  referred  to  in  connection 
with  Aristotle's  doctrine  of  the  origin  of  our 
knowledge,  771  b.  n.  ;  his  distinction  oi  Analu- 
tie  and  SjfiUhetic  judgments  a  pnori,  antid[»ated 
by  BufBer,  787  b,  n. ;  792  b,  793  a,  see  Common 
Sense ;  his  radllating  use  of  the  terms  subjective 
and  objeciivet  804  b ;  these  terms  used  in  their 
modem  acceptation  long  before  the  time  of, 
808  a,  n. ;  dononstrated  on  the  prindples  of 
Descartes,  Ace.,  the  subjectivity  of  Space  or 
Extension,  84 1  a,  845  a;  referred  to,  850  b; 
cited  on  tlie  genesis  of  the  notion  of  extension, 
868  b,  n. ;  his  employment  of  the  term  Percep- 
tion, 877  a,  n. ;  his  doctrine  of  Space  referred 
to,  882  b,  n.*;  his  originality  vindicated  against 
the  criticism  of  Stewart,  880  a,  n.  ;  enunciated 
the  law  of  the  coexistence,  in  an  inverse  ratio, 
of  Sensation  and  Perception,  888  a ;  cited  on 
acts  of  mind  beyond  consciousness,  930  a ;  on 
Attention,  945  b;  on  Neoeraity  as  a  quality  of 


cognitions,  973  .i ;  bis  tcstimnny  to  Aristotle's 
meriu  as  a  losidan.  983  b ;  his  distinction  of 
conceptions  and  intuitions,  987  b. 

Keckermann,  780  b^  781  a,  see  Common  Sense; 
his  employment  of  Consdentia,  780  b.  945  a ; 
distbigulshed  Reflection  ttom  Observation,  940 
b,  n.  9 ;  referred  to,  946  a,  n.  t,  947  a. 

KeUl,  referred  to,  850  b. 

Keppler,  first  generalised  inertia^  as  an  attribute 
of  matter,  861  b. 

King,  (Archbishop,)  dted  on  the  eondliation  of 
Liberty  and  Prnscienoe,  975  b,  n. 

Kirdier,  referred  to,  850  b. 

Knowledge,  primary  elements  of,  743  a,  and  n.  * ; 
evidence  of  their  verad^,  743  b ;  how  far  pos- 
sible of  first  principles,  755  b ;  subjective  and 
objecUve,  846  a,  n. ;  relativity  of,  935  a,  965  b. 

Knowledge,  Presentative  and  Representative, 
(Note  B,)  804-815;  Immediate  and  Mediate, 
804  a  b ;  importance  of  the  distinction,  804  b ; 
Immediate  knowledge  also  called  Presentative 
or  Intuitive,  Mediate  Knowledge  also  called 
RepresenUtive,  805  a ;  an  Object  of,  wliat,  ib. ; 
various  kinds  of  ottjects  distinguished,  806  b, 
806  a;  the  Subject  o^  what,  806  a  b ;  the  re- 
presentative object  distinguished  as  Egoistical 
and  Non-egoistical,  807-809  a ;  a  representation 
considered  as  an  object  not  really  different  from 
a  representation  considered  as  an  aet.  809  a  b ; 
all  our  mediate  cognitions  contained  in  our  im- 
mediate, 810  a ;  actual  (or  presentX  past,  and 
possible  objects,  whether  known  immediately  or 
mediately,  810a  b,  811  a;  these  two  kinds  of 
knowledge  compared  by  reference  to  their  sim- 
plicity or  complexity,  aa  acts,  811  a ;  the  number 
of  tlieir  objects,  ib. ;  the  relativity  of  their  ob- 
jects, ib.  ;  the  character  of  the  existential  Judg- 
ments they  invfdve,  811  ab ;  their  character  as 
cognitions,  811  b  ;  their  aelf-sufidency  or  de- 
pendence. 811  b,  812  a ;  their  intrinsic  complet*- 
ness  and  perfection,  812  a;  parallel  distinction, 
taken  by  the  Schoolmen,  of  Intuitive  and  Ab- 
stract Knowledge,  812  a  b ;  errors  of  Reid  and 
other  philosophers  in  reference  to  the  distinction 
of  Presentative  and  Representative  Knowledge, 
812  b,  815  b. 

Knowledges^  term  used  by  Bacon,  Ac,  ought  not 
to  be  discarded,  763  b,  n. 

Knutzen,  employs  objective  and  sviltfjeeiivt  in  their 
modem  meaning,  808  a,  n. 

Koeppen,  798  a,  see  Common  Sense. 

Koiv^  <a<rerivis  of  Aristotle,  766  b. 

Kmeger,  referred  to,  857  a,  n.  t> 

Krag,  797  b,  see  Common  Sense;  the  Transcen- 
dental Synthetism  of,  797  b ;  referred  to  <m  the 
Internal  Senses,  953  b,  a 

LABODLiiriBRB,  cIted,  868  a,  n. 

Lactantiua,  776  a,  «e«  Common  Sense. 

Laertius,  confessed  that  the  facts  of  oonsdona- 
nesa,  aa  mere  phaenomena,  are  above  scepti- 
cism, 744  a ;  dted,  826  a ;  his  employment  of 
avrflhi<ris,  944  b ;  referred  to,  851  a,  n. 

La  Mennais,  fAbb^  de.)  referred  to,  768  a ;  hie 
doctrine  of  Common  Sense  compared  with  that 
of  Heraclitus,  770  b,  771  a ;  801  b,  see  Common 
Sense. 

Lana,  referred  to,  860  b. 

Laromigui^re,  his  employment  of  the  word  idea, 
928  b ;  makes  Attention  a  power  of  intelleet, 
946  a. 

Laurentius,  (Dnkuirens,)  his  obaervationa  on  the 
Nerves,  871,  n. 

Le  Cat,  noticed,  870  a,  n, 

Le  aerc,  his  doctrine  of  Primitive  and  Derivative 
qualities,  840  a. 

Lert^ireson  Metajthysics^fUr  W.  Hamilton's,  quoted 
or  referred  to,  919  a,  n..  ct  alibi  passim. 

Lee,  (L>r  Henry.)  referred  to  on  Locke,  849  b,  n.  t. 

Le  Grand,  quoted  on  theCartesiui  tlieory  of  Per- 
3t 
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cepHon,  064  a,  n.  t.  MM  b,  n.  * ;  ott«d  on  the 
Cartotian  Doubt,  909  b. 

LeibniU,  quoted  on  the  absolute  truth  of  ooutd- 
ousnen.  760  b ;  on  the  Neoeasity  and  Univer- 
sality of  our  original  beliefs,  754  b ;  referred  to, 
773  a ;  786  a,  see  Common  Sense ;  his  doctrine  of 
Natural  Light  and  Instinct,  785  a ;  saying  of,  re- 
ferred to,  801  a,  n.  ;  his  employment  of  the  term 
objeetivcy  807  b,  n. ;  was  ignorant  of  the  Cartesian 
distinction  of  Idea  and  Sensation,  835  b,  887  b ; 
made  Impenetrability  as  an  attribute  of  body 
prior  to  Extension,  838  a,  n.;  demonstrated  on 
the  principles  uf  Descartes,  Ac ,  the  subJectiYity 
of  Space  or  Extension,  841  a ;  the  distinction  of 
Primary  and  Secondary  Qualitise,  superseded 
In  his  phlloeophy ,  846  a ;  referred  to,  850  b  ;  his 
twofold  diriaion  of  vis  inertia,  860  b ;  his  em- 
ployment of  the  term  perception  877  a,  n.  |  of  the 
term  idea,  928  a ;  maintained  that  there  are  acts 
of  mind  beyond  consciousness,  938  b ;  cited. 
939  b ;  used  eoMcioriU  for  ■  consciousness,'  946 
a ;  cited  on  Necessity  as  a  quality  of  oognitions, 
973  a  ;  on  the  meaning  of  the  word  cmitingfiU, 
978  a ;  quoted  on  the  propriety  of  studying  the 
sciences  of  Observation  before  those  of  Reflec- 
tion, 985  b,  986  a. 

l^elbnitians,  (the.)  their  use  of  the  expression 
pure  knawUdge,  763  a,  n.  *;  coincidence  be- 
tween thehr  doctrine  of  perception  and  that  of 
Reid,  883  a,  n. 

Leidenfrost,  referred  to,  773  a;  cited,  861  b,  n. 

Lenhossek,  referred  to,  868  b,  n. 

Lo  Sage,  referred  to,  850  b. 

Leecalopior,  783  a,  iee  Common  Sense. 

Loucippus,  his  distinction  of  the  Qualities  of  mat- 
Mr,  825  b,  826  a  ;  referred  to,  860  b ;  his  theory 
of  Spedos,  861  a,  n. 

Lexicographers,  (English,)  Ignorance  of,  toudiing 
the  word  Maxim,  766  b,  n. 

Leneon  Septemvirale,  error  in,  noticed,  826  b,  n. 

L'Huaiier,  referred  to,  851  a. 

Liberty,  (Moral,)  on  the  Argument  Arom  Pre- 
science against,  (Note  U.)  978-981 ;  considered 
in  relation  to  the  doctrine  of  CausaUty,  974 ;  the 
notion  of,  more  proxhnate  than  tlmt  of  Can- 
sality,  974  b,  n.  * :  inconceivable,  974  b,  976  a ; 
authors  cited  to  that  effect,  974  b.  n.  t  ;  the 
fact  of,  how  it  may  be  proved,  975  a.  n. ;  its 
conciliation  with  Prescience  of  God  to  be  be- 
lieved, but  not  understood,  975  b ;  authors 
cited  to  that  effect,  975  b,  n.  * ;  Reid 'a  argiunent 
in  favour  of,  from  tlie  analogy  of  Memory,  cri- 
ticised, 976  a  ;  the  same  argnment  used  by  St 
Austin,  976  a,  n.  *  ;  impossible  for  the  human 
mind  to  reconcile  Liberty  and  Prescience,  976 
a  :  various  opinions  to  which  the  conviction 
of  thiM  impoMibility  has  led,  976  a-977  a;  au- 
thorscited,  976a,  n.  t ;  two  counter  arguments 
touching  tlie  connection  of  human  Liberty  and 
divine  Prescience,  977  a  b;  the  Calvinist  doc- 
trine, what,  977  b.  97K  a  ;  reroarlcson  the  terms 
connected  witlj  this  question,  978  a-979  a ;  ex- 
tracts from  Aquinas  and  Ills  commentator  Ca- 
Jetunus,  exhibiting  tticir  doctrine,  979  sq. 

Licli  ten  berg,  quoted,  7.^2  a. 

Li{;ht  o/Nahire,  as  used  by  the  Schoolmen,  763  a, 
n.  t ;  by  Descartes,  782  a  :  by  Leibnitz,  785  a. 

Line,  ««  Point. 

J^oclie,  acknowledged  tho  existence  of  primary 
elements  of  cognition,  743  b ;  his  employment  of 
the  term  Axiom,  767  b ;  notices  Lord  Herbert 
of  Cherbury,  781  a;  misunderstood  the  Carte- 
sian doctrine  of  Innate  Idess,  782  b,  784  b ; 
784  b,  785  a,  »*■«  Common  Sonse ;  failed  to  ap- 
prehend tho  distinction  of  Analytic  and  Syn- 
thetic judRments  a  priori,  787  b,  n. :  refer- 
red to,  870  b,  n.  ;  borrowed  from  the  Carte- 
sians tho  ob«ervation  that  the  secondary 
qualities,  as  in  ol>ji-cts,  are  not  so  much 
qualities  as  pourrt,  8*J7  b,  8159  b ;  his  iguur- 
auoe  of  ttie  Cartesian  dibtinction  of  Idea  and 


Sensatkxi,  836  b,  888  b,  887  b ;  toanthovHy 
for  the  distinctton  of  Primaiy  and  Reeoodatj 
qualities,  836  b  •.  abstract  of  hia  doctrine,  with 
remarics  ahovrlng  that  it  eontalns  nothing  origi- 
nal, 886  b-8S9  b  ;  bb  error  with  regard  to  So- 
lidity, 837  b,  n.  t ;  vagosnses  ot  hia  tauguaga^ 
839  b ;  his  theory  of  Primary  QnaUtias  eosn- 
parwl  with  that  of  Reid,  841  a  sq. ;  H«tiel1s 
criticism  of;  846,  n. ;  classed  the  Saeundo- 
primary  qnalitiae  aa  SecoDdary.  848  b,  n.  f  ; 
regarded  the  cause  of  OoheskHi  as  ioconcaiT- 
able,  851  a ;  his  empl<mn«nt  of  the  term  ptr- 
eeptio,  876,  n. :  oonectly  limiu  th»  term  '^  aa- 
sodation  of  ideas  **  to  their  haUtoal,  In  op- 
positk>Q  to  their  logical,  connecUoD,  884  b,  n.  * ; 
passage  on  the  Crsation  of  Matter,  explained, 
924 ;  in  EngUnd,  the  first  who  naturalised  the 
term  Idea  In  its  Cartesian  univefaaltty,  996  a. 
927  b  ;  his  employment  of  the  term,  828  b  and 
n.  t ;  makes  Consciousness  the  condition  of  all 
thought,  831  a ;  Quoted,  834  a ;  denied  the  ex- 
istence of  mental  acta  beyond  eonsciooanasa, 
939  a ;  his  opfaiion  about  Ideaa,  906 ;  dted  on 
the  conciliation  of  Lil>erty  and  Preacience,  975 
b,  n. 

Locomotive  Faculty,  (the,)  on,  in  relation  to  Per- 
ception, 864  b-867  a,  n.  ;  through  this  facoliy. 
and  not  through  the  Muscular  Senee,  are  the 
Secundo-primary  qualities,  in  tlieir  quasi-prt- 
mary  phasia,  apprehended,  864  b,  n.  ;  hiatoti- 
cal  notices  r^^arding  Uio  recognition  t^,  as  a 
medium  of  perception,  867  a-868  b.  n. 

Loensds,  (Nicolaos.)  referred  to,  766  b. 

Longinus,  quoted  on  Reminiscence,  887  a,  n. 

Lossius,  cited  on  Ideas,  926  b. 

Lucisn,  his  use  of  ffwlrifii^  843  b. 

Lucretius,  quoted  on  the  absolute  truth  of  con- 
sciousness, 750  b ;  774  a,  ses  Common  Sense ; 
referred  to,  826  a,  951  a,  n. ;  quoted.  861  b, 
974  b. 

Luther.  778  b,  ses  Common  Sense. 

Lyons,  789,  see  Common  Sense. 

Maabs,  his  attempt  to  supply  a  histonr  of  Associa- 
tion, 890  a :  referred  to  on  the  Arktotelic  em- 
ployment of  the  term  Motion^  882  b,  n.  * ;  ermr 
of;  regarding  Wolf.  899  a,  n ;  his  attempt  to 
reduce  the  law  of  Similarity  to  the  law  of  Re- 
dintegration, 913  b.  914  a  b;  cited  on  acU  of 
mind  beyond  consciousness,  ^  a. 

Mackintoen,  (Sir  James.)  censures  Reid  for  his 
adoption  ot  the  terms  Common  Sense  and  In- 
Dtiiict.  768  b,  760  b ;  his  ignorance  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  doctrine  of  Association,  890  b; 
criticised,  892  b,  n.  *  ;  quoted,  897  a,  n. 

Magendie,  cited,  861  a,  n. 

Magnitude,  as  a  common  percept  in  Arist^^tle, 
828  b  :  as  a  quality  of  body  in  Descartes,  Boyle, 
and  Purchot.  832  a, 833  a,  840  a;  as  perceived 
ttirough  Touch.  885  b.    Ste  Kxtenrion. 

Maine  de  Biran,  his  examination  of  Hume's  reason- 
ing in  regard  to  the  notion  of  Power.  conaidcrtHl, 
866-867,  n. ;  remarkable  case  of  paralysis,  re- 
corded by,  874-875 ;  did  he  discover  the  law  of 
the  coexistence,  in  an  inverse  ratio,  of  Svnm- 
tion  and  Perception?  888;  distinguished  Re- 
flection from  Obftervation,  940  b,  n.  |;  dted 
on  Necessity  as  a  quality  of  cognitions,  973  b. 

Major,  (John.)  distinguished  an  immediate  and  a 
mediate  object  in  cc^ition,  815  a;  many  curi- 
ous anecdotes  relative  to  Scotland  scattered 
through  his  writings,  815  b,  n. ;  compared  the 
consecution  of  thoughts  to  a  cobbler's  bristle  and 
thread,  894  a,  n.  *,  907  a,  n. 

Malacame,  referred  to,  871  a,  n,,  873  b. 

Malcbranche,  acknowledgid  the  existence  of  n 
natural  lielief  in  realism,  748  b  ;  784  a,  see  Com- 
mon ScnM ;  an  authority  for  tlie  distinction  of 
Primary  and  Secondary  qualities,  834  b  ;  char;{e« 
by  and  against,  884  b,  835  a :  his  difltinctioo  <»f 
Idea  iind  Seiifctttian,  K\5  b,  887  b;  referre<l  ti\ 
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850  b;  hi«  explanation  of  Ck>bM!on,  861  a;  er- 
roneously contidored  by  Hiasmaiiu  as  ibo  dls- 
corerer  of  ibe  law  of  Redintagratioa,  898  b,  n.  ; 
cited,  927  a ;  his  employment  of  tbe  term  idta^ 
928  b ;  trom  bim  or  Uutcbeeon,  Reid  probably 
borrowed  bla  narrow  limitation  of  Conaciousnew, 
930  b.  931  a ;  bin  doctrine  explabied,  931  a,  n.  f : 
before  Loibnitx,  beld  tite  hypothesiB  of  tUoogbte 
of  which  we  are  not  conscious,  939  b ;  bis  idea$ 
characterised,  960  b ;  referred  to  on  the  Cartesian 
idea,  963  b,  n. ;  on  bis  theory  of  Vifiion  in  God, 
(Note  P,)  966-968 ;  attempts  hitherto  made  to 
trace  it  to  anterior  sources  not  successful,  966 
a  b,  967  a ;  distant  approximation  to  it  in  the 
opinions  of  Bucoiferretis  and  Suessanus,  967  a ; 
more  explicit  enouncement  by  Oaltruchius, 
967  a  b ;  in  his  system  the  existence  of  a  mate- 
rial world  an  otioee  hypothesis,  967  b ;  sup|>osi- 
tion  of,  identical  with  Berkeley's  Idealism, 
067  b,  n. :  hia  Idealism  oomi>area  with  that  of 
Fichte,  968  b. 

MslpiKhi,  referred  to,  873  b. 

Mamiani  della  Rovore,  $u  RoTere. 

Mariana,  760  b.  see  Common  Seoae. 

Martial,  quoted,  776  a. 

Martinius,  referred  to  on  the  word  Maxim,  766 
b,  n. 

Materialism,  749  a. 

Matter.  Loclce's  notion  of  the  Creation  ot,  924; 
our  knowledge  of,  merely  relative,  935  a,  966  b. 

Maxim,  the  term  explained,  766  b -767  b;  ignor- 
ance of  lexicographers  regarding,  766  b,  n. ; 
Boethiuethe  earliest  author  by  whom  employed, 

766  b,  767  a;  from  bim  and  Cassiodonis  it  passed 
to  tbe  Schoolmen,  767  b ;  Kant's  use  of  the  term, 

767  b  {  Dialectical  Maxims  all  contained  within 
the  sphere  of  one  or  other  of  tbe  four  logical 
laws,  767  a»  n.  *. 

Mayne,  (Zacbary.)  held  that  the  facta  of  conscious- 
nes9,  as  mere  phienomena,  are  above  scepticism, 
744  a ;  cited  on  the  term  idea,  928  a,  938  b,  n.  f ; 
on  Consciouaness.  944  a;  on  Reflection*  948  b. 

Mazure,  cited,  978  b. 

Mediate,  meanhig  of  the  term  as  applied  to  know- 
ledge, 804  a,  805  a  :  see  Knowledge. 

Meiners.  cited  on  tbe  law  of  the  coexistence  of 
Perception  and  Sensation,  888  a;  on  acts  of 
mind  beyond  consdousnees,  939  a. 

Mcjeilis,  his  *  Noologia,'  770  a. 

Merian,  denied  the  existence  of  mental  acts  bt- 
yond  consciousness,  939  a. 

Melanchthon,  778  b,  SM  Common  Sense;  referred 
to,  791  b ;  on  the  term  Suggestion,  901,  n.  * ; 
his  employment  of  the  word  idea,  925  b,  926  b ; 
quoted  on  Reflection,  946  b;  held  that  species 
(Intelligible)  are  only  modifications  of  the  mind 
itself,  955  a,  n.  §  :  cited  on  the  terma  contingent, 
necessary,  Ac ,  978  b. 

MeiiMus,  referred  to,  850  b. 

Memoria  et  Reminiseentia,  De,  Aristotle's  treatise, 
pHssage  of,  translated,  809  b,  n. ;  other  passages 
translated  and  expbdned,  893  sq. ;  list  of  Com- 
mentaries, &c,  on  this  work,  891  b,  n. 

Memory,  not  viewed  by  Arist«)tle  as  a  Ccunilty 
distiuct  from  Imatrinatiou,  898  a,  n.  * ;  dis- 
tinguished from  Reminiscence,  909  a  b;  see 
Association;  what,  912  a;  Reid's  comparisou 
of,  to  Prescience,  criticised,  970  a ;  see  Liberty. 

Menander,  referred  to,  826  b ;  baa  a-vrtats  for 
*  Conscience,'  943  b. 

Mendoza,  (Hurtado  de.)  referred  to,  813  b,  n. ; 
quoted  on  species  impressa  and  exprestfe,  953 
a,  n.  f  ;  maintained  species  in  external  and  in- 
ternal senses,  955  a,  n.  t ;  developed  the  doc- 
trine of  Bcientia  Media,  981  a. 

Michael  Epbeeiua,  his  commentary  on  the  De 
Memoria  of  Aristotle,  891  b,  n.  i  quoted,  894  a, 
n.  \ ;  recognined  Attention  as  a  special  faculty, 
945  b ;  referred  to  on  image,  tppe,  Ac,  as  pey- 
chologioal  terms,  948  b,  949  b. 

Micraelios,  quoted  or  referred  to  on  the  terms 


Instinct,  761  a  ;  Maxim,  766  b,  n. ;  Idea.  926  b  ; 
Contingent,  978  b. 

Mignet,  (M.,;  his  Eloge  on  M.  De  Tracy  referred 
to,  868  b,  n. 

Mill,  (James,)  doctrine  of,  as  to  tlie  connection  of 
oar  ideas  of  Extension  and  Colour,  860  b,  n., 
919  b ;  attempted  to  reduce  the  law  of  SimUarity 
to  that  o(  Redintegration,  914  b;  hia  reasoning 
criticised,  914  b.  915  a. 

Milton,  bis  employment  of  Sensvs  Communis, 
758  b ;  of  the  term  id«a,  926  a,  927  b ;  quoted 
on  the  propriety  of  studying  the  sciences  of 
Observation  before  those  of  Reflection,  985  b. 

Mind,  our  knowledge  of,  merely  relative,  935  a, 
965  b ;  theories  concerning  its  union  with  Body, 
951  a,  961  b;  incomprehensibility  of  this  union, 
880  b,  n.  *  ;  its  essential  attribute  and  modifl- 
cations  In  tbe  Cariesian  philosophy,  961  a,  963  a. 

Mirandulanus,  (J.  Picus.)  referred  to,  813  b,  n. 

Mobility,  a  primary  quality  of  body,  847  b,  848  a. 

Moeenicus,  (Philippus,)  dted  on  Reflection . 
947  a. 

Moleeworth,  (Sir  WiUiara.)  his  edition  of  Uobbes' 
Works  commended,  891  a,  u. 

Moli^re,  quoted,  768  b. 

Molina,  developed  tbe  doctrine  of  Scientia  Media, 
981a. 

Monboddo,  (Lord,)  referred  to,  851  a,  931  b; 
cited  on  the  term  Contingent.  978  b. 

Monro,  (Dr,)  seeundus,  observation  of,  regarding 
the  ganglion  of  the  nerves,  871  b,  n. 

More,  (Dr  Henry,)  referred  to,  758  a;  783  b.  acs 
Common  Sense ;  referred  to,  850  b ;  his  em- 
ployment of  the  term  id€a,  926  a,  927  b ;  cite«i 
on  Reflection,  948  b. 

More,  (Sir  Thomas,)  character  of,  by  Erannus, 
752  b. 

Motion,  Movtmeni,  tlie  Aristotelic  employment  of 
the  term,  829  a,  n.  *,  892  b,  n.  *  ;  aa  a  common 
percept  in  Aristotle,  828  b ;  as  a  quality  of  body 
in  Deeeartes,  Boyle,  Locke,  Purchot,  Reid, 
882  a,  833  a,  837  a,  840  a,  841  a. 

Motion,  Voluntary,  its  nature  and  conditions, 
864,  n. 

MoBley,  (Mr,)  hia  work  On  Augustinianism  re- 
ferred to,  977  b,  n.  ♦. 

Mueller,  (Johann.)  referred  to,  850  b;  cited  on 
the  ftultjective  character  of  our  sensations,  856  a ; 
on  tlie  hypothesis  of  a  Sensorium  Commune, 

861  a,  n. ;  on  the  constitution  of  the  retina, 

862  a,  n. ;  ouoted  as  to  the  result  of  hia  re- 
searehea  on  the  Nerves,  S74  a. 

Mureia,  referred  to.  813  b,  n. ;  maintained  Species 
in  external  and  internal  senses,  955  a,  n.  f. 

Muretus,  quoted  on  dignitas,  as  a  translation  of 
&((C0fta,  766  a ;  779  a,  see  Common  Sense ;  his 
eloquence,  779  b;  remains  of,  still  uncollected, 
780  a,  n. 

Muscular  Sense,  (the,)  on,  in  relation  to  Percep- 
tion, 864  b-867  E,n.  ;  see  Locomotive  Faculty; 
historical  notices  touching  the  recognition  of, 
867  a-869  b,  n. 

Mylne,  (Professor,)  of  Glasgow,  noticed,  868  b,  n. 

Natural  Realism  or  Natural  Dualism,  748  b, 
816  a ;  cannot  be  adequately  developed  and  dis- 
criminated without  the  distinction  of  Presenta- 
tive  and  Representative  Knowledge,  804  b,  812 
b,  et  alibi;  this  and  Absolute  Idealism  tbe  only 
systems  worthy  of  a  pbilosoplier,  817  b,  n. 

Nature,  Light  of,  see  Light  of  Nature. 

Necessary,  meanings  of  Uie  term,  978  b. 

yeoessitas  Consequtntite  et  Neoesfitas  Conseq^ntis, 
or  Absolute  and  Coudiiional  Necessity,  977 
a,u.\ 

Necessity,  as  the  criterion  of  native  or  a  priori 
notions,  fully  recognised  by  Reid,  753  b.  973  b ; 
a  cliaracter  of  the  principles  of  Common 
Sense,  754  b,  755  a ;  of  two  kinds,  754  b :  on, 
fai  general,  (Note  T,)  971-973 ;  inadequacy  of 
•xperlenoe  to  account  for  the  phrnomena  of. 
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fiCi  a.  SCI  a;   thrte  cpoetf  in  pUhMopfckal 

flr<%c-3.ati0n  voattir.^  cb*  Seenary,  flrri  a  b: 

P  4::>Y«  and  the  %'(»£;*«,  iCl  b ;  aatLoritits 
«i:€d  -vr  referred  to,  ^ri 

3r«e>:«iit7.  /3lr>ral.>d<>csnr.«  cvl  is.piie«  AthciBa, 
$C4  a;  iaeoncciTaUe,  iCb  a;  o<  paal  •Tmu, 
y:-5a. 

JCteb,  rtftTTtd  to,  T^  b. 

Netaeriji,  ii.d*fac«d  to  Galan  for  bb  duett iaa  of 
flenae,  H^)  b.  n.  ;  rted  oa  the  h jpothcau  o#  a 
$€nj^,'ri-,M  f.^/tsk^uny.  »0I  a,  B. ;  qouied,  67;  a. 
n.  ♦  ;  on  rh*  larm  0«*  "T^h',  1J7';  a. 

5*rTM.  N'ervxu  FilanKnts.  their  connactum  with 
•cuMti^n.  and  tb«  pcrwptioa  of  txteniaa,  WI. 
a  *;  Li*VMieaJ  n«>tiee»  of  the  diatineckm  oi^ 
lot')  MrAixe  and  8«iuitiTe,  8«^  a4l7l  b.  n. ;  ifi*-  . 
e;iU  i'>rj  of  EfaMtratiu,  Galen,  Bondeletina, 
Lftare  .t:a«.  Vmr/.liiii,  B<«rhaAve,  Albinoi,  Mr 
AleTa7.d^  Walker,  and  Mr  Ciiju-len  BeO,  ib.  : 
ref&anubie  caM  of  puraljHia  soticed  in  oon- 
Eieetioa  -«it'i  tl^e  nine  nbject,  '.74  b-S7a  a  b.  n. 

ffewuMi,  ^9ir  Inae,;  hu  opinion  t/>r:chin^  sn^«^7 
r*f«rrri  to.  •;.»  b,  i;>l  a ;  exf^eriaenu  of.  854 
a.  n.  ;  hk  thecTj  cf  tbe  Creatiw  of  JIattcr, 
ir:4 ;  hi*  hypotheais  of  imagca  ia  the  brain. 
^7  a,  n.  •• 

Jfi&A^,  h:s  Pr&jug^  Tj^Uima  tnntrt  lu  Calcih- 
UUi  referrttd  Uj,  7«S3  a.  n.  . 

NMthammer,  referred  to,  75*2  b. 

KiLilum,  74'f  b. 

>'om:nalJBU.  ^the,>  ^^ecnlalions  of,  toacfainf  tbe 
SoriMe.  the  Line,  and  the  Point,  9:!2,  923; 
rejected  both  lemibie  and  intellifible  Spaeiea.  i 
dM  b.  n.  * ;  their  doctrine  of  mental  Cacoltiea,  ' 
95A  a;   their  doctrine  of  Pereeption,  p^Ma^ei  i 
from  Bid.  Ac.  exliibitinK.  957  i^i. ;  bonowed 
by  Keid  from  Oaaaendi,  970.  971. 

Noo-Ecro,  «/i!  E<o. 

ICof»-e<OMtlcal  Idcftliam,  817  a  ;  Non-«goiatiea] 
Kepraaentatioiiiam,  807  b,  81%  b. 

Norrii,  hia  nmt  of  the  term*  obj^etire  and  tubjec- 
t\rt,  ifOS  e,  n. ;  cited  on  Platonic  Ideas,  950  b. 

Noil'^n.  Uf,  Conception. 

Novf,  (vx  Int4rlleet,)  two  principal  meanings  of, 
in  Aristr/tle,  7f^  b  ;  called  in  the  Aristotelic  phi- 
losophy tbe  Plni'A  of  Frindtth^,  *^  b.  n.  ft. 

Number.  wtia»,  acc^rdln?  to  Aristotle,  S2D  a.  n.  t  ; 
a  Pnirjary  quality  of  body,  847  a,  M^i  a.  ^See 
OivUibility 

Nuunetius,  7TJ  a,  ««  Common  Sense. 

OBiKCT.  moanin:;  and  l.i^tory  of  the  term,  806  b,  n. 
.S"«  .Sulijcct, 

Objective.  #'f  Subject 

Obscure  Ideas.  lieM,  before  I^ibnits.  by  the  Py- 
tliaf(orcans,  Cudworth.  Malebranrhe,  and  tbe 
BUItlians,  V.VJ  b  t  denied  by  Descartes,  ib. 

Observation.  diftin^^ajisIM  from  Reflection.  910 
b ;  tlie  sciences  <>f,  t<»  be  studied  before  tbose  of 
Reflection, 'JM5,  ji«<6. 

Occasional  C'ativ.>s,  tlieory  of,  813  a ;  Descartes  its 
author,  WU  b.  n.  •. 

OchiniiH,  cit^d  <m  the  concilLition  of  Liberty  and 
PrsKience,  1*75  b,  n 

Ockam,  cite<!  on  tlie  subjective  c»wr.»ct<;r  of  our 
senMitions.  85f{  a ;  HjiecuUtioni.  of,  touching  the 
8urfnf«.  the  IJne,  and  tho  Point,  922  b,  92.;  u  ; 
dented  HpecieH  both  in  sense  and  intellect, 
954  b,  n  •,  955  a,  n.  • :  hid  doctrine  of  mental 
faculties.  950  a,  n.  j}  ;  {tussiigeR  from,  exhibiting 
the  Noniinalif*t  doctrine  of  Kpeiiei-,  1».'»7  sq.  ; 
his  doctrine  of  Percrri.tion,  criticised  by  Duran- 
dus,  957  b,  n.  ;  prained.  971  b;  cited  on  the 
conciliation  of  Lii>ertyand  Pre»<;ience,  975  b,  n. 

Ootinf^er,  790  b.  i.*t  Common  Sen."^. 

Oldfleld,  his  use  of  the  terms  ohjrctivt  and  tul.itc. 
tivf,  HOft  a,  n. 

Omphslhis.  779  a,  htc  Common  8en«e. 

Ori^anism,  sentient,  its  relation  to  Sensation  pro- 
pT  and    Perception  proi»er,  ^%{)  b  ;    at  once 


v^iUb  a.d  wfikeat  tb*  aiwi.  6U  &,■.*.  SCO 
b,  c  * ;  its  nJatiiwi  to  PUmij.  *?■.■■  Je-Pr.- 
mazy,  a&d  Seeondary  QnltiM  ef  Ba«r.  rST  k. 

Oripooai  eoovieiaoaa,  how  dialinfis^MJ  frvas  dto- 
rivasive,  754  sl 

Owald,  hia  Csidiy  aypiTfti—  af  tte  anra^emt 
fron  Cimaaam  tieaae,  792  b;  tefa*  anadk  «k, 
by  the  Eagiiah  toMlatar  of  BaAar,  758  h. 

Ovid,  qoolad.  781  a. 

0«iedo.nin>dto,813K  a.;  < 
•*'pec*fTBss^  ecV  a  r  i 

9Ua.iLt. 


t  tb« 


PasTHCiaM,  the  caaMxj  of  the  wfittam. « 
hite  Unthy.  7«»  a. 

PanJyaa.  corioH  cMe oC  874  h,  K?a  b^ 

Parcimoay.  Lav  of ,  7S1  a. 

Paaeal.  his  asTsiau  that  -*  Natan  eaafiM 
Pyrrlnxmt,^  TM  b ;  781  a,  see  Combboo  Saaat : 
qw>*ed  CO  msa'a  mBonotm  of  hia  vrnm  vatar^ 

N9i  b.  B. 

P^at.  (the.)  an  iaaMdiaie  kaewkdce  of,  iaifaa- 
sible.  810  h. 

HaB7fruc6sj  mfanhiy  of  the  term  ia  Anscode. 
r2Q  b,  n.  *  :  ito  Latin  eqoiTaknta.  ibt 

no^irr^r,  tho  term  aoi  oaed  hj  AriitoO.  SdS 
b.n.». 

Patnooa.  reinTad  to,  995  b ;  anonjnosiBlj,  77:2 
a,n. 

Paol,  (St,)  qi»>ted.  778  a. 

Peia^  (M.)  hJs^ojT'vnu  rkil<»of\iipua  reler- 
r«d  to,  74d  a,  606  a,  c3u  a,  n.,  868  a.  ftl4  h,  e< 
ahbL 

Peliasoo,  his  teaCfanony  to  Arxalotla'a  atwrita  aa  a 
logieian,»84ab. 

Pentj*,  propriety  of  tho  tern.  S78  a.  ol 

Peretptiotty  Tarioua  moanirgs  uf  tbo  torm,  678 
A>n. 

PeroepdoiL,  Extenud  and  latoraaU  defined,  809 
a  i  External,  on  tbo  Tarioas  tbeoriaa  oC  (Xota 
C.)  810-8S4:  «ystanatie  oebcmes  f>f  these 
theories,  and  of  the  Tarioas  systems  of  philoaopfay 
foQuded  thereon,  81C  sq. ;  I.  Prosentatkmism  or 
Intuitionism,  subdivided  intofA)  Natora-  Real- 
ism or  Natural  Dualism,  and(B)  Abaohue  Ideal- 
ism or  Idealist  Unlurianism,  816.  817  ;  tiiiaiaat 
afrain  subdivided  into  Egofatical  and  Koo-cfois- 
iBtical  Ideahsm,  817;  IL  KepxeoMitatiotiiaB. 
(Cosmothetic  Idealism  or  Hypothetical  RoaIuoi 
or  Hypothetical  Dualism,)  sobdirided  into  ( A  >  a 
finer  (E^'Oistical)  form,  and  (H)  a  cruder <>*«%- 
OKoistical)  form.  {>17,  dl8  ;  Retd'u  doctrine  ot  .u 
character.  SI  I*  8'J4  ;  s<e  Reii. 

Perception,  Perception  proper  and  Sen«aliou  pn>- 
per,  (Note  D*,)  h70  6{>i»:  Sir  W.  llamilt»n's  doc- 
trine of.in  iti<^>lf.b70sq.;  Percept  ion  simply  ,wliat, 
S7r:>,  b77  ;  its  conditions.  Si ..  ^78  ;  an  immediate 
or  preventative  cuguition,  879  ;  a  sensitive  ct'^m* 
tioit,  ib.  ;  Sensation  proper  and  Perception  pro- 
pter, in  correlation,  879  sq.  ;  in  th«  Utter  there 
ia  a  bi/her  energy  of  intelli^nco  than  in  the 
f«.rmcr.  fcTii.  8SU  ;  'each  implies  tlie  other,  i-iM*  a  ; 
thougli  coexistent,  always  found  in  an  inverse 
ratio  to  each  other,  ib.,  comjHjrt  S<>3,  n  ;  the 
organism  the  field  of  apprehension  to  U>th,  but 
in  a  different  way,  S^  b,  881  a  ;  benait:on  pnv 
I)er,  vvhat.  h»l  a  ;  Perception  proper,  what,  n>1 
b,  ^8'J  ah:  Sir  W.  Il-imiltou'sditctrine  of,  in  con- 
tra>t  to  that  of  Reid,  ^t«nart.  Royer  CoUard,  and 
other  piiiloBophers  of  the  Scottisii  School,  8«2- 
Sm;  ;  historical  notices  in  re^rtr*!  to  the  distinc- 
tion of  Ptrception  proper  and  Sensation  proper. 
8NJ  8SS. 

Perception  and  Ideas,  the  Cartesian  theory  of, 
(Note  N,)  l»61-9<>6 ;  betwi.cn  Matter  (Bod>) 
and  Mind  there  u  no  natural  intercour^  or  rcl.t 
tion,  %1  ;  their  union  Is  constituted  and  main- 
tained solely  by  tbo  will  and  asaisUace  of  God, 
ib.  ;  ill  what  this  union  consisU,  962  a  ;  locally 
it  is  limited  to  a  single  point  in   the  chain. 
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962  b,  963  a  ;  when  an  external  object  affects 
a  sense,  a  certain  ultimnto  movement  is  pro- 
duced  at   the    point  of  miion  in  the  bralu, 

963  a  ;  and  on  occasion  of  this  moTement 
the  mind  Is  hyperphyiically  determhied  to  re- 
present to  Itself  the  external  object,  963  a  b ; 
the  mental  rtpreeentatiun  of  the  external  ol^t 
properly  termed  an  idea,  993  b ;  the  organic 
movement  in  the  brain  termed  an  imprestUmf 
itna^e,  corporeal  fpeeies,  or  Ulea,  963  b,  964  a  ; 
onr  assurance  fur  the  existence  of  external  reali- 
ties, on  what  it  rests,  according  to  this  theory, 

964  b  ;  two  principles,  on  wiiich  the  doctrine 
proceeds.  965. 

Peripatetics,  (the,)  see  Aristotelians. 

Perrault,  referred  to,  850  b  ;  dted,  861  b,  n. 

Petrarch,  bis  use  of  the  term  conscieniia,  945  a. 

PfafT,  account  of  his  Oratio  de  EgoisvM),  988. 

Phaedrus,  his  use  of  the  torm  Senm$  Cxnumunit^ 
758  b. 

Philippson,  wrong  in  stating  that  Aristotle  assigned 
the  Common  SensihUt  as  objects  to  the  Common 
SenM,  829  b,  n. 

Philochorus,  referred  to,  879  a,  xl 

Philoponus,  cited,  771  b,  n.,  836  a ;  on  Aristotle's' 
Number,  829  a.  n.f  :  on  the  Common  Sensibles, 
829  b,  n. ;  the  first  to  Introduce  the  Greek  word 
for  AtUntion,  931  b;  passage  of,  translated, 
942 ;  recognised  Attention  as  a  special  fiiculty, 
945  b  i  citMi  on  Reflection,  947  b,  948  a ;  quoted, 
947  b,  n.  *. 

Philosophy,  its  dependence  on  OonsdousneM,  746 
a ;  the  past  history  of,  in  a  great  measure,  oo^ 
a  history  of  ntriation  and  error,  747  a ;  ground 
of  hope  for  its  future  deetiny,  lb.  ;  dbtributlon 
of  philosophical  systems  from  the  whole  fact  of 
Gonsciousneas  in  perception,  748  b,  749  a ;  sec 
Common  Sense ;  from  the  relation  of  the  object 
to  the  subject  of  perception,  816  sq. ;  see  Per- 
eeption ;  its  primary  problem,  752  a ;  as  the 
Scifnc4  of  Knowledge,  supposes  the  distinctioo 
of  Suhiect  and  Ofaiject,  808  a,  n. 

Phocylides,  quotod,  752  a. 

Plccolominl,  referred  to  on  the  term  Instinct,  761 
b  ;  on  Aristotle's  doctrine  of  species.  962  a,  n.  i 
on  the  Internal  Senses,  953  b,  n. ;  denied  both 
sensible  and  intelligible  Species,  954  b,  n.  * ; 
cited  on  the  term  Contingmt,  978  a. 

Pineal  Gland,  according  to  Descartes,  the  point  of 
alliance  between  mind  and  bodv,  962  b;  the 
seat  of  life  as  well  as  of  thought,  lb. ,  n. 

PUteau,  cited,  856  a. 

Platner,  confessed  that  the  fsets  of  oonadousnsM, 
as  mere  phsraomena,  are  aboTe  scepticism,  744 
a ;  referred  to  on  Kant's  philosophy,  793  a  ;  796 
b,  see  Common  Sense  i  maintained  the  existence 
of  mental  acts  beyond  consdousneas,  938  b. 

Plato,  preceded  Aristotle  in  making  InteUect  a 
source  of  knowledge,  77J  a,  n.  ;  recognised  the 
Atomist  dtetinction  of  the  Qualities  of  matter, 
826  a ;  referred  to,  850  b,  879  b,  n. ;  his  em- 
ployment of  the  term  Movement  in  a  psycho- 
logical relation,  893  b,  n.  *  ;  his  residence, 
where  situated,  906  a,  n.  *  ;  his  Ideaa,  what. 
926  b,  950  b ;  his  doctrine  in  regard  to  self- 
apprehension  of  Sense,  931  b;  bis  employ- 
ment of  wpoff4x»$  943  b :  of  <r6potdat  944  b ; 
his  doctrine  of  Perception.  950  ;  dted,  951  a,  n.  ; 
his  Active  and  Passive  intellects,  954  a,  n.  t ;  no 
analogy  between  his  theory  and  that  of  Male- 
branche  in  regard  to  cognitions  in  the  Divine 
mind,  966  b.  967  a  ;  quoted  on  the  propriety  of 
studying  the  sciences  of  Observation  before 
those  of  Reflection,  985  a. 

Platonlsts,  (the  lower,)  corrsfpondenoe  between 
their  doctrine  of  perception  and  that  of  Reid. 
8S3  a,  n.  ;  dlstinguiiihed  Sensation  proper  and 
Perception  proper,  887  a. 

Plautus,  referred  to  in  illustration  of  Aristotle's 

doctrine  of  Remlnlseeoce,  905  a,  n. 
Pbiyfair,  referred  to,  851  a. 


Pliny,  (the  elder,)  referred  to,  879  b,  il  ;  quoted 
on  Attention,  946  a. 

Pliny,  (the  younger.)  776  a,  m«  Common  Sense. 

Plotinus,  dted  on  the  absolute  truth  of  consdoaa- 
neas,  750  b  ;  assimilated  Intellection  to  the  sense 
of  Touch,  757  b  ;  referred  to,  770  b,  n. ;  refuted, 
in  anticipation,  the  scholastic  doctrine  of  per- 
ception, 815  b  ;  his  own  doctrine  no  less  subjec- 
tive than  that  which  he  assails,  lb. ;  his  state- 
ment of  the  conditions  of  knowledge,  938  a  i 
quoted  on  Reflection,  947  b ;  on  the  terms  image, 
type,  Ac,  949b;  denied  Spedes In  sense,  955m,  n.*. 

Plutarch,  his  use  of  the  term  common  as  applied  to 
intellect,  758  a,  n. ;  cited,  826  a ;  hU  luterpreU- 
tion  of  the  term  Afotion,  as  used  by  Aristotle, 
829  a,  n.  * ;  dted  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  Sen- 
sorium  Commune,  861  a,  n.  ;  on  Attention  as  a 
condition  of  consciousness,  877  b,  n.  *  ;  referred 
to,  879  b,  n.,  906  a.  n. ",  931  b :  his  employment 
of  ffwcdaBfio-tSf  942  b,  943  a  j  of  (rvytiB6s, 
043  a  b. 

Plutarch,  (Pseudo,)  referred  to,  918  b,  920  a. 

Point,  Line,  Surface,  on  the  philosophy  of.  In 
illustration  of  the  reality,  nature,  and  visual 
perception  of  breadthless  lines,  (Note  E,  {  ii.,) 
921-923  ;  perceived  merely  as  negations,  921  a  ; 
opinions  confinnatury  of  this  doctrine,  to  Mrit,  of 
Aristotle,  921 ;  of  Frodus,  922 ;  of  Ammonias 
Hermie,  lb.  ;  of  the  Nominalists,  922,  923 ;  of 
Dr  Thomas  Toung,  923 ;  of  Mr  Feam,  lb. 

Polret.  (Peter.)  784  a.  see  Common  Sense ;  glvea 
flve  different  extensions  of  the  term  Idea,  928  a; 
quoted,  ib. 

Pomponatius,  referred  to,  773  a. 

Pondtts,  on  exdtatlon  of  apecles,  889  a ;  main- 
tained Spedes  in  external  and  internal  senses, 
955  a,  n.  t. 

Porphyry,  quotod,  768  b. 

Fort  Royal  Logicians,  their  use  of  the  term  idea, 
928  b  ;  dted  on  Necessity  as  a  quality  of  cogni- 
tions, 973  b. 

Porterfleld,  referred  to,  862  a,  n. 

Poutean,  referred  to,  874  b. 

Power,  see  Hume. 

Pre-established  Harmony,  theory  of,  818  a. 

Prefierence,  law  of,  see  Reproduction. 

Presdence,  see  Liberty. 

Preseutatlve  Knowledge,  see  Knowledge. 

Prevoet,  referred  to,  851  a. 

Price,  (Dr.)  791  b,  see  Conunon  Sense ;  quoted  In 
praise  of  an  observation  of  Hutcheeon,  829  b. 
n.  ;  on  Hume's  doctrine  of  Cause,  969  b,  n.  *. 

Priestley,  (Dr,)  his  attempt  to  ridicule  Reln*s  use 
of  the  terms  Instinct  and  Instinctive,  760  b ; 
his  Ignorance  of  the  history  of  the  doctrine  of 
Association,  890. 

Primary  and  Secondary  Qualities,  see  Qualities. 

Principle,  the  term,  how  defined  by  Aristotle, 
761  o  ;  denotes  both  an  original  law  and  an 
original  element,  762  a ;  in  either  slgnlflcation 
may  be  applied  to  our  primary  cognitions,  lb. ; 
its  meaning  explained,  in  connection  with  Aris- 
totle's doctrine  of  Reminiscence,  904  a,  n.  *. 

Prindples  of  covnition,  on  the  analysis  and  olassi- 
ficaUon  of,  743  a,  n. 

Prisdan,  before  Boethlos  employed  dijjnitas  as  a 
translation  of  Axloma,  766  a. 

Prisdanua  Lydns,  referred  to,  829  a,  n.  *  ;  pro- 
bably the  real  author  of  the  Commentary  on  the 
De  Anima  attributed  to  Slmplicius.  836  a,  860 
a,  n.  ;  doctrine  of,  touching  the  Common  Pen- 
sibles.  860  a.  n. ;  held  the  siibntential  distinction 
of  the  Active  and  Passive  Intellects.  956  a.  n. 

Produs,  referred  to  on  the  term  Axiom,  764.  766, 
pluries ;  776  a,  see  Common  Sense ;  quoted  in  illus- 
tration of  the  doctrine  In  regard  to  our  percep- 
tkm  of  terminal  lines,  922  a ;  his  employment  of 
(TVPoiaBriffiSy  944  a ;  dted  on  Reflection,  947  b. 

npoff4xa»^  irpoc9KriK6sy  wp6<rt^iSy  wpoaoxh, 
on  the  employment  of  the  terms,  943  b. 
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Protagoras.  r«eo«nised  the  Atomic  dMncUon  of 
the  Qualities  of  m&tter,  826  a;  referred  to, 
828  a. 

proxitnate  and  remott,  on  tlie  dieliDCton  oC  m 
applied  to  objects  of  perceptioa.  805  b,  a.  *. 

Pfcellus.  (Miohael.)  Ms  employmeut  of  wpoffoxfi, 
943  b  :  recognbed  Atteution  as  a  special  facul^, 
945  b. 

Purcln):.  an  authority  for  the  distinction  of  Prl- 
mnry  and  Secondary  Qnalitieo.  839  b,  840  a ;  bis 
doctrine  corresponds,  in  certain  respects,  with 
tliat  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  839  b ;  stated  in  de- 
tail. 840  a ;  r«pudcd  the  Secundo-primary  qua- 
lities as  Secondary,  849  b. 

Pur-!,  Ute  term,  as  applied  to  cognitions,  763  a; 
Pure  KnowU'l(ie,  Pure  ItUellectf  the  expressions  | 
explained,  763  a,  n.  *.  , 

Pythsi^oras.  his  employment  of  (ruy(i^6Sf  943  a.     ' 

Pytliagorean  saying,  referred  to,  939  b.  ! 


Baron  Galluppi  on  this  point,  imtKiable.  95fi ; 
the  three  classes  of  quafitlea.  eompatcd  and 
cootrastod,  856  sq. ;  A.— What  they  are  fai 
gwMral,  856.  857 ;  a—What  they  are  in  |nr> 
ticolar;  and  1*,  Oonaidarad  as  in  BodiaBi  r. 
Considered  aa  Cognitiona,  857-871 ;  on|j  Pri- 
mary Qnalitiea  of  body  apfinlMiided  In  theaa- 
sdres,  755  a ;  objects  of  immediate  cognitiOD  to 
Natural  RealisU,  of  mediate  to  Coamothetic 
Idealists,  810  a ;  Secondaiy  Qualitlea  immedi- 
ately Imown  as  present  aiHetiana  of  the  eoo- 
sdoas  sabject,  810  b. 
Quintilian,  cited  on  the  tranaferaDoe  of  the  tenn 
Sense  to  the  higher  fiacnitiee  of  mind,  756  a ; 
his  employment  of  5ea«Mf  Ctoaiastcnis,  750  a, 
775  a,  see  Common  Sense ;  his  enaploymeot  of 
PerceptiOf  876  b,  n, 


QUAUTT,  the  term,  improperly  applied  to  the  pri-  '. 
mary  attributes  of  matter,  83f>  h,  n.  *,  856  b,  n.  . 

Qualities,  Primary  and  Secondary,  of  B(xly,  the 
distbictiun  of,  (Note  D,)  825-876  ;  historically 
considerod,  825  sq.  ;  philtMophers  by  whom  re-  I 
cognised  :  —  Leucippns  and  Democrittis.  8*25,  ' 
836 :  Protai^>ras,  8*26 ;  Plato,  ib. ;  Cyreusean  ! 
philosophers,  ib. ;  Epicurus,  ib. ;  Aristotle,  826-  • 
830 ;  Galen,  830,  831 ;  Galileo.  831 ;  Descartes, 
831,  832;  Dero<lon,  832,  833;  Olanrill,  833; 
Boyle,  ib.  ;  De  la  Forge,  836.  834  ;  Geulinz, 
834 :  Robault,  ib.  ;  Duhamel,ib. ;  Malebranche, 
834,  835;  Regis,  835,  836;  Locke.  836-839; 
Purchot,  839,  840 ;  Lederc.  840 ;  Kames.  ib.  ; 
Reid.  840-843;  Stewart.  843;  Royer-Collard, 
843,  844  ;  why  orerlooked  in  the  philoaopbies  of 
LeibnltB,  CondilUc,  Kant,  <rc.,  845  a  ;  critically 
considered,  845  sq. ;  Qualities  of  Body,  dlTided 
into  three  classes :— 1.  Primary  or  Objective ; 
2.  Secuodo-primary  or  Subjective  •  objective  ; 
and  S.  Secondary  or  Subjective,  845  b ;  points 
of  view  (general  and  special)  from  which  regard- 
ed, 846  a  ;  the  Primary  qualities  msy  be  deduced 
a  priori,  the  Secuudo-primary  and  Secondary 
must  be  induced  a  posteriori,  846  b,  848  a ;  de- 
duction of  the  Primary,  846  sq.  ;  all  evolved 
out  of  the  two  Catholic  conditions  of  Body— (I.) 
the  occupying  spoco  t  and  (II.)  the  being  con- 
tained in  8])ace,  846,  847 ;  of  these  tlie  former 
affords  (A)  Trinal  Extension,  explicated  again 
into  (t. ;  Number  or  Divisibility,  (ii  )  Sise,  con- 
taining under  it  Density  and  Rarity,  (iii.) 
Figure;  and  (B)  Ultimate  Incoinpro»8iblIity, 
847 ;  while  the  latter  gives  (A)  MobUity  ;  end 
(B)  Situation.  K47,  848 ;  induction  of  the  Se- 
cundo-primary, 848  sq.  ;  two-fcld  cliaracter  of 
this  class,  aa  involving  both  an  cbjectivo  (quasi- 
primary)  and  a  sulijective  (secondary)  element. 
84S  a  b ;  all  contained  undur  the  category  of 
Resistance  or  Pressure,  848  a  ;  coondered 
physically,  they  are  to  be  reduced  to  classes 
correH))onding  to  the  sources  in  external  nature 
from  which  the  resistance  or  prcsAure  springs — 
to  wit  (I.)  Co-attraction,  subdivided  into  (A) 
Gravity  and  (B)  Coiiesion,  (II.)  Repulsion,  and 
(111.)  Inertia,  848  b,  849  a  ;  con.«idered  pjtycho- 
logically,  bow  to  be  diitributed.  849  a;  the 
doctrine  that  Gravity,  Cohesion,  and  Inertia  are 
conceived  by  us  as  necessary  properties  of  matter 
destitute  of  foundntion,  8411  a  b  ;  tliis  shewn  in 
detail,  V  from  the  vacillation  of  philosophical 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  these  proper* 
tie«,  849-S51,  and  2"  from  the  voice  of  our  indi- 
vidu;U  consciousness,  861-853 ;  induction  of  the 
Secondary,  853  sq.  ;  these,  as  manifested  to  us, 
are  not  qualities  of  body  at  all,  but  only  subjec- 
tive atTections  of  our  sentient  organism.  853, 
854  ;  the  various  kinds  of,  euumeratcd,  854  b  | 
their  subjective  character,  854,  855;  authors 
dted  to  this  effect.  855,  856 ;  tlie  doctriue  of 


Ramus,  (Peter.)  his  use  of  the  farm  axiomta,  766  a. 

Rapin,  783  b,  see  Common  Sense. 

Rarity,  $ee  Density. 

Ratio  partieulari*,  of  Averroes,  iM9.  n.  f.  953  b,  n. 

Ravai^son,  (M..)  attribates  to  De  Birsn  the  dis- 
covery of  the  law  of  tlie  ooeabitenoe  in  an  in- 
verse ratio  of  Pwceptton  proper  and  Senaation 
proper,  8S& 

Real,  various  DManinga  and  oppoaitiona  of  the 
term,  805  b,  n.  t. 

Realism,  Natural  and  Hypothetical,  74S  b,  748  a. 

Reaaon,  its  relation  to  Belief.  760  b  ;  (aa  a  phflo- 
sophical  term,)  meanings  of;  distinguished,  768, 
769 ;  Kant's  and  Jaoobi's  employment  of,  7<{8  b, 
769  a,  795  b,  n.  f. 

Reasoning,  see  Reminiscence. 

Redintegration,  Law  ot,  as  generalised  by  Aris- 
totle, 897,  898 ;  a  corcllafy  of  his  doctrine  of 
Imagination  and  Memory,  898  a,  n.  *  ;  philoeo- 
phers  by  whom  enounced  prsvious  to  Uobbea, 
ib. ;  sUted,  913  a. 

Reflection,  the  doctrine  of  Scotos  toochiog,  as  a 
source  of  knowledge.  777  b,  778  a.  046  b ;  Reid^ 
opinion  regarding,  940  a ;  Attention  and  Re- 
flection acts  of  the  lauM  faculty,  94 1  a ;  historical 
notices  of  the  use  of  the  term,  i»46,  947 ;  im- 
materiality and  immortality  of  the  mind  {noTod 
from  power  of  reflecting  upon  aelf.  947  b,  948  a 
b.    See  OUenratlon. 

Regis,  (Rey,)  curious  case  of  paralysis  reported 
by,  874,  875. 

Regis,  (Sylvain,)  hb  statement  of  the  Carteaian 
doctrine  of  perception,  821  a,  883  a,  n.  ;  an 
authority  for  the  distinction  of  Primary  and 
Secondary  Qualities,  835  b,  836  a ;  his  distine- 
ti(m  of  Primitive  or  Radical  and  Secondaiy  or 
Derivative  Light.  836  a ;  borrovred  from  Gaa- 
scndi,  ib.  ;  cited,  849  b,  n.  *  ;  on  the  distinc- 
tion of  Idea  and  Sensation,  887  b ;  referred  to 
on  the  Cartesian  Idea,  937  a,  963  b,  n. 

Reid,  (Dr  Thomas,)  held  that  the  facts  of  con- 
BciouHuess,  as  mere  phenomena,  are  above 
scepticism,  744  a:  cited  on  the  absolute  truth 
of  consciousness,  750  b ;  his  use  of  the  argument 
from  Common  Sense  defended  from  the  stric- 
tures of  Ksnt,  753 ;  signalised  the  criterion  of 
Necessity  and  Universality,  as  discriminatini; 
our  a  i>riori  cognitions,  755  a.  073  b  ;  examiOea 
cited  by,  of  the  pliilosophical  use  oif  the  term 
Common  Sense,  767  a ;  his  employment  of  the 
term  Ueasi>n,  7t»8  b;  vindicated  against  the 
attack  of  the  Knglish  transUtor  of  BoflW. 
788  b,  789  a ;  791  b,  see  Common  Senae ;  an 
especial  favourite  with  Jacobi,  798  b  ;  defects  of 
his  philosophy.  804  b,  805  a ;  errors  of,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  distinctionof  Fresentative  and  Repre- 
sentative Knowledge,  aud  of  Object  Proximate 
and  Remote.  812  b,  sq.;  abolished  the  distinc- 
tion of  presentutive  and  representative  cogni- 
tion, 813  a ;  maintained  that  in  our  cognitiona 
there  must  be  an  object  (real  or  imaginary)  dis- 
tinct from  the  operations  of  the  mind  convot^ 
sant  about  it,  813  a  b ;  iuaocuracy  of,  in  regard 
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to  the  predM  object  of  perception,  814  a;  of 
what  character  to  hie  diictrine  of  Poreption? 
819  b,  tq. ;  circumatances  explaining  wby  be 
left  this  tlie  cardinal  point  of  hie  phUoeophy 
ambiguoua,  81d  b ;  Dr  Thomas  Brownie  opinion, 
tliat  bewata  Coemotbetio  Idealist  underthe  finer 
form  of  egoistical  repreaentationism,  819  b,  880  a ; 
Sir  W.  Hamilton's  opinion,  that  be  intended  a 
doctrine  of  Natural  Realism,  820  a ;  statements 
conformable  to  the  former  viow,  820-822 ;  state- 
ments oomformable  to  the  latter  Tiew,  822,  823 ; 
summary  of  the  ambiguities  and  contradictions 
involved  in  bis  doctrine,  833  b,  834  a  b ;  asserto 
that  Aristotle  ignored  the  distinction  of  Primary 
and  Secondary  Qualities,  886  a;  referred  to, 
835  a ;  recognised  Cohesion  as  a  primary  quality, 
839  a,  n.,  852 b  ;  an  authoriW  for  the  distinction 
of  Primary  and  Secondarv  Qiialitiee,  840  b-84d 
a ;  general  conformity  of  his  doctrine  with  that 
maintained  by  Descartes  and  Locke.  841  b,  842 
a ;  defects  of  his  doctrine  in  regard  to  the  cog- 
nition of  Extension,  848  a  b ;  held  Space  (Ex 
tension)  to  be  a  native,  necessary,  a  priori 
form  of  thought,  842  b,  843  a ;  considered  the 
Secundo-primary  qiwlities  as  Primary,  850  a ; 
referred  to,  860  b,  n.,  868  b,  n. ;  first  Ihnited 
the  term  Perception  to  the  apprehensions  of 
Sense  alone,  877  a,  n. ;  first  approximated  to 
the  recognition  of  Judgment  as  a  condition  of 
consciousness  in  general,  878,  n.  f,  934  a ;  oo 
his  doctrine  our  original  cognitions  of  space, 
motion,  &&,  instinctive,  883  b;  his  doctrine 
of  Perception,  bi  contrast  to  that  of  Sir  W. 
HamUton,  882  b-886  a;  held  that  we  can 
see  Figure  apart  from  Colour,  918  b  ;  that  we 
can  see  Colour  apart  from  Extension  and 
Figure,  919  a ;  his  reduction  of  Consciousness 
to  a  special  fiiculty,  929  sq. ;  probably  borrowed 
fh>m  Hutcheson  or  Malebranche,  930  b,  931  a ; 
940,  tee  Attention,  Reflection;  statement  of, 
coftected,  948  a ;  not  wrong  in  his  criticism  of 
Hume's  assertion  regarding  the  ideas  of  Cause 
and  Power,  968,  969 ;  on  bis  borrowing  from 
Oasaendi  the  opinion  of  Alexander  and  the 
Nominslists  touching  Perception,  970,  971. 

Reil,  referred  to,  871  a,  n.,  873  b. 

Reinhold,  (C.  L.,)  confessed  that  the  fiacts  of  con« 
sciousness,  aa  mere  pbsenomena,  are  above 
scepticism,  744 ;  referred  to,  752  b ;  cited  on 
acts  of  mind  beyond  consciousness,  939  a ;  on 
Consciousness,  944  a. 

Relativity  or  Integration,  Law  of,  910  a. 

RelaUvity,  Intrinsic  or  Objective,  Law  of,  911  b. 

Reminiscence,  Aristotle's  doctrine  of,  892  sq. ;  see 
Association ;  distinguished  from  Memory,  893a  ; 
chronologically  considered,  is  both  prior  and  pos- 
terior to  Memory,  909,  n.  *  ;  analogy  between  the 
acts  of  Reminiscence  and  Reasoning,  909.  n.  f. 

Repetition,  or  Direct  Remembrance,  Law  of.  918  b. 

RepntenUUion,  use  of  the  term  by  Sir  W.  Haroil- 
toa,805  a,  n.  t ;  in  the  Leibnitian  philosophy,  ib. 

Representative  Knowledge,  see  Knowledge. 

Reproduction,  Suggestion,  or  Association,  (Men- 
tal,) outline  of  a  theory  of,  (Note  D"**,)  910- 

917  ;  General  Laws  of  Mental  Succession :  (A.~ 
As  not  of  Reproduction  proper :)  i.  Law  of  Suc- 
cession, 910  a :  ii.  of  Variation,  910  b,  911  a ; 
iiL  of  Dependence  or  Determined  Consecution, 
911  a :  iv.  of  RelaUvity  or  Integration,  911  a  b ; 
V.  of  Intrinsic  or  Objective  Relativitv,  911  b ;  (B. 
— As  of  Reproduction  proper :)  vL  of  Assod- 
ability  or  Possible  Co-suggestion,  918  a  b ;  vU. 
of  Repetition  or  Direct  Remembrance,  912  b, 

918  a  I  vUi.  of  Redintegration,  or  Indirect  Re- 
membrance, or  Reminiscence,  913  a;  ix.  of 
Preference,  913  a  b ;  Special  Laws  of  Mental 
SueceMlon :  (A.— Primary  ;  modes  of  tlie  Laws 
of  Repetition  and  Redintegration  :)x.  of  Similars, 
918  b,  915  a ;  xL  of  Contrast,  915  a.916  a  ;  xii. 
[of  Coadiaoenoy,]  916  a  b  ;  (B— Secondary : 
modes  of  the  tlie  Law  of  Preference :)  xiiL  [of 


Immediacy,]  916  b :  xiv.  [of  Homogeneity,]  ib. ; 
XV.  [of  Faculty,]  916  b,  917  a.    Ste  Association. 

Reuchlin,  cited  on  the  Cartesian  Doubt,  969  a. 

Reusch,  cited  on  the  term  idea,  928  b. 

Hevelalion,  metaphorical  use  of  the  term  to  de- 
note the  apprehension  of  first  principleii,  761  b. 

Reynolds  doee  not  use  the  term  idea,  986  a,  987  b. 

Richardson,  his  account  of  the  term  Maxim 
erroneous,  766  b,  n. 

Ridlger,  785  b.  ses  Common  Sense. 

ROell,  on  Uie  Cartesian  Idea,  968  b,  n. 

Rohault,  an  authority  for  the  distinction  of 
Primary  and  Secondary  Qualities,  834  a  b  i  re- 
ferred to,  850  b ;  cited  on  the  Cartesian  distinc- 
tion of  Idea  and  Sensation,  887  b. 

Rolando,  r^isrred  to,  874  b. 

Rondeletios,  unnoticed  observation  of,  on  the 
Nerves,  871  a,  n. 

RosetU,  referred  to.  870  a,  n. 

Rosmini,  (Abbate,)  referred  to,  862  a,  n. ;  endea- 
voured to  develop  tlie  notion  of  extotence  into  a 
systematic  philosophy  of  mind,  934  b. 

Royer  Collard,  cited  on  the  Common  Sensiblea, 
830  a ;  referred  to,  835  a ;  mistake  of,  aa  to  the 
quality  of  Number,  837  a,  n.  *,  844,  nn.  "  f  ;  re- 
cognised Cohesion  as  a  primary  quality,  839 
a.  n.,  852  b :  referred  to,  843  a ;  an  authority 
for  the  distinction  of  Primary  and  Secondaiy 
Qualities,  843  b,  844  a  b  ;  his  doctrine  criti- 
cised, ib. ;  considered  the  Secundo  •  primary 
qualities  as  Primary,  850  a ;  his  doctrine  of 
Perception,  in  contrast  to  that  of  Sir  W.  Hamil- 
ton, 882  b,  sq. ;  observation  of,  quoted,  887  b  i 
maintained  that  we  cannot  imagine  Extension 
without  Colour,  918  b,  n.  *. 

Rnfus  Epheaina,  referr^  to,  870  a,  n. 

Ruix,  cited  on  the  term  idea,  986  b ;  rtferred  to, 
982  b. 

Ruvius,  referred  to,  813  b,  n. 

Euysch,  referred  to,  873  b. 

Salmssius,  cited  on  the  transfSsrence  of  the  term 
Senae  to  the  higher  faculties  of  mind,  756  a. 

Saurin.  referred  to,  850  b. 

Baussure,  rtferred  to,  850  b. 

Scatiger,  (J.  C. ,)  referred  to,  773  a ;  778  b,  779  a, 
8u  Common  Sense ;  exposes  the  doctrine  of  re- 
presentative perception  held  by  certain  of  the 
Schoolmen,  814  b,  815  a  {  cited  on  the  Common 
Seosibles,  830  a ;  on  the  word  Bolidtu,  838  h.  n ; 
the  first  distinctly  to  recognise  the  Locomotive 
Faculty  as  a  medium  of  perception,  867  a,  n.  ; 
quoted  on  the  perception  of  Weight,  lb. ;  his 
curiosity  regarding  Reminiscence,  889  a;  re- 
ferred to  on  the  term  Suggettion,  901,  n.  * ; 
touching  the  perception  of  Figure  through  the 
variety  of  Colours,  920  a;  oastigutos  Me- 
lanohthon's  application  of  the  term  idea,  985 
b ;  referred  to,  927  a;  quoted  on  Reflection,  946 
b :  censures  Galen's  theory  of  Vision,  950  a. 

Sceptics,  (the  andent,)  rtferrsd  to  on  the  term 
Axiom,  766  a. 

Schad,  confessed  that  the  facts  of  consdoasness, 
as  msre  phaenomena,  are  abovs  sosptidsm, 
744  a. 

Scharfius,  dted,  926  b. 

Bchanbert,  dted  on  acts  of  mind  beyond  consdous- 
ness.  938  b. 

Schegkius,  referred  to,  923  a ;  cited,  926  b. 

Bcheibler.  dted,  860  b,  n. 

Schelling,  quoted  on  the  testimony  of  consdous- 
ness  in  perception,  748  a;  his  employment  of 
the  wora  Intuition,  759  b;  of  the  word  Reason, 
769  a ;  referred  to,  850  b. 

Schlegel,  (F.,)  referred  to,  769  a. 

Sdilelermacher,  referred  to  on  the  Common  Reason 
of  Heradltus,  771  a. 

Schmid,  (H.,)  cited  on  Homogeneity  as  a  prindple 
of  assodaUon,  916  b,  n.* ;  on  acts  of  mind  be- 
Tond  omsdousnsss,  939  a. 

Sdioolmen,  (ths,)  distinction  taksn  by,  of  Intui- 
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.r.-.a.  7:i^  b.  s. :  sa  tb«  tera  ^-,■7-'*' t.** .-  on 
:  ■-.  i-a;-**  «.  At.  m  r*?cfa,4«rica:  Ccrau. 
j<i«  :  :  .e  tze  P^Lcic  iLmtj  of  Viaun,  MM 
a  :     --  i:i«  &i::«l:y  dl  ■.'»/  :^*i. ,  i<53  b.  b. 

?:- :  ..ii.^ .  a  ^t^n^-^s  U  :it  ongirM  eoaTictkmi, 
"zi  a. 

r.=.:...i=«.  y^-rai;?  ace  :1«  aat!  -t  rf  tba  eom- 
-t-'AT?  Jn  :-T  J-  J'.-io.  wbicfa  bean  Lra 
::-•.--*,  --'  a,  ■»:  1.  =. ;  dot.tnr.c  of  that  c>-miB«D- 
•-L.-7  V.  .  -ft-  -  ■_  «  Ccia&jc  S«n*:b:«i.  ««»^i  a,  ■. ; 
1  .^ wfd  Ju  aa  lie  Prsaz  Cofciio:::,  934  b ;  hia 
■:=  >r=«=:t  ./  ms-r^^CiS.  W4  a  :  qaocad  on 
Jici*«:o= ,  .-47  ■?.=.":  ;^erT«>i  :.■%,  *»?  a,  et  aUbi 

".:  — _  - .  a  pr-.s^-y  ..sai^ir  of  bod».  *47  b.  s4»  a 

>.«■!.  a  rrsiarj  -0^:7  :<  body,  *47  b.  *4S. 

-  .-   .  a=i.Lri:ry   /iLt  lem.  s2^  ^  n.  • 

^r..-:.- . .  Adacu/  rsfrrr^nl  xo  as  th«  PUtoue  IdcM, 

^—.•±.   Pr  J  Lr.    qa.X«il  7*  a. 

>>:i=.ikr*.  -ih*..  dcCT  the  preaciencw  of  God  fai 
'«»?*:t  :f  i^Zy.!*  -«  r. :::..:% c*j.  ^7**  a,  n  ;. 

Sc.i::?.  tar  ci  •  jt^.-aa^r.*  ■  f  :le  «x.«t!.  S37, 
:.  - .  z  t  re»^»  t  j  be  ci*:i=^:ihh<d  fr^^ra  Est«n~ 
•ijr.  ?,^"  ?  .  err.T  o#  L>:<ka  re^ardasf ,  a>*-,  n.  ; 
i  »  s=:;-  "/^i  :■>  I>*rK*.ey,  >4l-  bi.  n. 

Soccri*.  rti«fT«d  ti\  771  b.  n. 

^>;i.  ;  e«.  ivferfvd  to.  *rs,  n.  |. 

>  -.  iipcr.«i  cvcccrsisf  ti«  aaat  cf.  Sfl,  b..  fr^a 
b .  •■    3Iz-i. 

Span,  .r  Ex-jcufr.-in.)  tw.vfoj  c>ri:i>n  of.  541  a, 
>i'  a.  *"2  b  ;  a  :.«cvMary  foi-i.  o:"  th-.u^-Li.  *VI 
t;  '-sxive^  as  ir.xin.te.  or  rat:.«r  :E.ccBc«ir.ibj« 
af  -  .tir.ss::*.  m7  b;  .^c  cd.ti.-r.  ^  Perevptjoa. 
<?';  a  :  *T<erT  per.-puoo  of  Muauuc*  out  of  aan- 
aia.c4  af  .rca  us  i^e  occauoa  of  apptvbccidLZtf 
^1  a.  p..  v:  b.  •* 

.^j'  .  .-.  sw  of  the  term  bj  Geuura  and  De  la 
F?r^.  NJ4  a. 

Specita.  cc  xi^  doctrine  i>f,  a»  held  hj  Anetotle 
ai.d  -^e  Aratobrlian*.  (N--i«  M.)  w3I  M.>:  tu 
■>r.<r.r.  ?-?I  a;  ibc«VT  of  iHrniocniua  and  £[>i- 
e\2r^t.  »j'.  a  b ;  a  aamiLkrc;  I'lio:;  .utnl-aied,  but 
err  c=-  u?:y.  to  Arwtotle.  tfSl  b.  y52  a.  t-..-.j^.3F« 
>'J7.  n.  - ;  li  jctrinvof  the  Ari»to:d:a&  Sohuiloj^n, 
if'm  tq.  ;  *_..  ■yi  'm;  r'.<^'r  and  '--,  "•.v«-r.  S*&3  a; 
Sci.s.b.*  a::d  Ii^telli'r.Me.  1*6  a  b;  fur.c-tiOQa  of 
t:.e  AiiiTe  a  i  P.ia».xe  iuteile-.tft.  iu  ih«f  apprv- 
hen-iiin  cf.  .'■.■:  b.  l':-4  a:  va:icty  y.f  op:D|.-.na 
ro.-arlir.;:  ::.e  dcta;:*  iif  the  'i-.-^lnBo.  u^  b-i«i6 
I  :  by  wh  m  fz.ally  lefme-i.  v^  b:  the  nonwn- 
•.Ijtnre  i.ot.  h>.i«^vcr,  *'  ar.doaed  a!--»!U'  w.th  the 
i«^iiy.  i«.i7  a;  p.i-"ajc«*  from  Bicl.  ±e..  tx..ii.it- 
it.^  tl.e  Ni-ni-rialLfX  dixtrine.  i':7-«)<' ;  rari  .-ua 
rf-  ctrinea  vf.  ..liara^tcrw-d,  l-'-O  b. 

Sj--*r.str.  i.ii  I'  ^:o:.:c  lue  vf  the  word  i- :",.».  yi:f  * 
l'-.7  b 

>ptr:i!ici-<.  '■  >.  I  ndopttti  Soali^«r'<  doctrine  of 
I:.t«'llc«.t»a:  li.^r'.nctK.  77i^a. 

Si'ir.uzi.  rvfcrrv  I  t- .  ^W  b  :   Lis  iiw  of  tlie  wor4 
■"•  •.!*-•«»;  qu'i;*.Hi,i;.  >>ot*arT  uiiquaJity  ufo^is- 
nii.ons.vr.Sa;  t-itt-lonihtitnut*  •;•  '...■•■  •.•,y7'»b. 

.Su;..tQu«.  <  KraiK'ia..-!;*. )  citcil  on  th-j  coi.ciliatiiii 
Iff  !,:j-.:ty  an  J  Prus*  hfn.w,  iCi  b.  r. 

SMir.  *h.  r  ;.)  hi^  c-\p!tr.iti  in  ui  t\.lir«i  'U.  sjl  a. 

>tiif.  i-r.  7.'i;  l>,  ■■    ('on] it;  n  >cnie. 

>:e'.-b.  ii>  1  on  Atte:.::  n.  i«41  a.  ii.  *,  940  a 

■-ttw*ri,  tl)iii.-alj,)  !..{■: :i:.  n  vl.  touchiiif,'  the  two 
cl««L0.4  u:  Priiuary  Truths.  "43  a,  n. ';  ini^t.ike 
uf.  s.*  !.■  the  mlh.iT.ly  uf  coRsrinuiincjM,  744  I.; 
ra  l»  t::ij  projor  're.*!.:;:!:  of  '■.■■.■^■  1  S.  i.#,-] 
7'-'«  b  .  ai!-l;ic.  •.ori:y  Ii  i>o)\iJi  .ml  D'AI-iiiN-rt 
a»  ii-:.;:!e  tvriii*  Ir.stim  t  :tf:il  Ii>:-n.  t  «••  m 
Ht:ii^-..:i  itioat;iin.7'''l;i :  l.i>in)rlfi>m<.i.^  )•;  r  «• 
tTrni  i'rr.  i|l.-.  7'-:i:  iiii  fa^ount-.- ^  Tj-ie-*,   •.« 

:>rtl,c/v       .j  .-    '  I  •.,■.»: ^ 7&:l:  7  .'  ■  . 

iii-tiot   >'lil.i'■|^'ll  i'ani}.iMli'A  ti-'O'iii.e  ot     i.;..- 
!i.ei.li«,  :«*7  b,  !•   .    praiiei  tlie   Ei-^ii-ii    tru:  ». 
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lutor  of  BufAer,  788  b;  referred  to.  780  a  i 
iiiiiuerit«d  attack  of,  upon  BofBer,  793  a;  hU 
opiniou,  that  perception  i«  poMible  of  diitant 
obJecU.  cnticiMd.  814  b,  823  a,  866  a ;  hto  doc- 
trine one  only  of  npresentatire  perception,  820 
b,  et  alibi ;  quoted  in  praise  of  an  obeenration  of 
Hutcheeon.  929  b,  n. ;  censure  of  Locke  by,  in- 
con'ect,  837  a,  n.  •  ;  recognised  Coheaion  as  a  Pri- 
mary quality,  030  a,  n.,  852  b  ;  mbrepresenta 
Berkeley's  employment  of  the  term  Solidity,  840 
b,  n. ;  quoted  and  criticised  touching  the  origin 
of  our  notion  of  Space  or  Extension.  843  a ;  an 
authority  fur  the  distinction  of  Trimar^  and 
Secondary  Qualities,  843  a  b  ;  hia  redncuon  of 
the  former  criticised,  ib. ;  regards  HardnesH,  Soft- 
ness, dec. ,  as  Primary  qualities,  850  a ;  doctrine 
of,  aa  to  tlic  connection,  in  mnaeand  imagination, 
of  Extension  end  Colour,  860  b,  n. ,  919  a  b ;  that 
our  notion  of  Space  or  Extension  cannot  be 
evolrod  out  of  experience,  868  b,  n.  ;  bis  doc- 
trine of  Perception,  in  contrast  to  that  of  Sir  W. 
Hamilton,  882  sq. ;  his  the  only  attempt  at  a  his- 
tory of  the  distinction  of  Perception  proper  and 
Sensation  proper,  886  a,  n. ;  wrong  in  sUtiug, 
unoxclusiTely,  that  Reid*s  writings  anterior 
to  Kant's,  ib.  ;  character  of  bis  remarks  on 
Kant,  ib ;  on  Aristotle's  enumeration  of  the 
laws  of  Association,  890  b;  touching  the  pro- 
per application  of  the  term  Association,  894 
b,  n.  *  ;  referred  to,  in  connection  with  Berke- 
ley's employment  of  the  term  Suggestion,  906, 
n.  * :  denied  the  existence  of  menul  acts  be- 

Iond  consciousness,  939  b ;  misapprehended 
teid's  opinion  toucliing  the  difference  of  Atten- 
tion and  Reflection,  940  a ;  notices  the  distinc- 
tion of  Obsenration  and  Reflection,  940  b  ; 
error  of,  as  to  Attention,  945  b;  as  to  Reflec- 
tton,  940  a  ;  neglected  the  principle  of  Neces- 
sity as  a  quality  of  cognitions,  973  h  ;  questioned 
the  necessity  of  the  Divine  prescience,  976  a, 
u.  t ;  his  answer  to  an  argument  from  Prescience 
a^^inst  Liberty,  977  a,  n.  t- 

Stiedenroth,  quoted  on  the  tesUroony  of  conscious- 
ness in  perception,  748  a ;  reduced  Contrast  as  an 
asaociatire  principle  to  Resemblance  under  a 
higher  notion,  915,  n.  t- 

Stoeger,  acknowledged  the  existence  of  a  natural 
beliefin  Realism,  748  b. 

Stoics,  (the,)  their  employment  of  the  term  Axiom, 
766  a ;  rsHl  authors  of  the  brocard,  nihil  nt  in 
intellectu  quod  non  prlusfuerit  in  sensu^  772  a,  n. 

Storcheuau,  (Von.)  702  b,  Mt  Common  Sense. 

Strabo,  referred  to,  860  b ;  on  Attention  as  a  con- 
dition of  Perception,  877  b,  n.  *  ;  on  the  mind's 
eonsciottsness  of  its  own  operations,  931  b. 

Strato  Physicus,  referred  to,  878,  n.  D;  on  the 
self-apprehension  of  sense,  931  b. 

Stuart,  (Alexander,)  cited  on  the  hypothesis  of  a 
SensoTrium  Commun*^  861  a,  n.  ;  on  the  connec- 
tiun  of  mind  with  body.  861  b,  n. 

Sturmius,  referred  to,  850  b. 

Suarea,  referred  to,  813  b,  n. ;  cited,  860  b,  n. ; 
maintained  Species  in  the  external  and  internal  , 
senses,  955  a,  n.  f  ;  developed  the  doctrine  of 
ScSentia  Media,  981  a.  I 

Suhject,  Subjective ;  Objfct,  Objective :  the  history  i 
and  meaning  of  the  terms,  8>6  b,  n.  *. 

Subject  and  (Object,  the  opposition  of,  explained, 
806  a  b ;  subjective   and  objective  knowledge 
distinguished,  846  a,  n.  * ;  the  disUnction  as  , 
applicable  to  the  objects  of  sensation  and  per-  i 
caption,  858  a.  n.  t,  as  manifested  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  sense^  8C3,  n. 

Subnotion,  a  good  expression  for  the  phsenomenon 
of  AsMciation,  907  a,  n. 

Substance  and  Accident,  law  of,  explained  by  the 
principle  of  t))e  Conditioned,  935l  , 

Substantial  Forms,  theory  of,  827  a,  n.  * ;  <r«  Aris- 
totle, Galen. 

Succession t  the  farm,  how  properly  applied.  Oil  b. 

Sucfemion,  law  of,  aw  a  Uw  or  thought,  910  a, 
9^2  a  b,  033  a ;  $(f  Citnsciousiifas,  Reproduction 


Snesasnus,  made  God  the  cause  of  species,  956  b, 
I  n.  t :  ills  doctrine  an  approximation  to  Hale- 
I       branche's  theory,  967  a. 

Suggest,  Snggention,  terms  used  In  relation  to  first 
principles,  761  b  ;  the  oldest  and  be^it  terms  for 
I  the  process  of  reproduction,  901  a,  n.  *,  907  b, 
n. ;  proper  application  of,  911  b. 

SuggeeUon,  see  Reproduction  ;  Reid's  theory  of 
I  the  suggestion  of  primary  qualitiea  through  the 
secondary,  criticised,  820  b,  821  a. 

Soldas,  cited.  943  b. 

Sulxer,  quoted  on  the  law  of  the  coexistence,  hi  an 
inverse  ratio,  of  Perception  and  Sensatton,  888  a ; 
dted  on  acts  of  mind  beyond  consciousness, 
939  a :  on  Consciousness  in  general,  044  a. 

^uycUadri<rts,  (rvvouarBdyofACU  :  on  the  employ- 
ment of,  to  denote  the  primary  condition  of 
knowledge  (consdousnessX  756  b,  944  a ;  various 
meanings  of,  942  b,  943  a ;  as  a  psychological 
term.  944  a,  n. 

2vvfi9ri(ns,  auyoi^Ut  oa  the  terms,  944  b. 

^vvfi^hst  {rd,)  for  '  conscience,'  943  a. 

2i>vc<ns,  (TvyirifUf  for  *  conscience,'  943  b. 

Si/yvoia,  for  *  consdousoess/  944  b. 

Surface,  sec  Point 

Taboh,  cited,  861  b,  n. 
Taste,  ambiguity  of  the  term,  828  a,  n.  *. 
Tennemann,  acknowledged  the  existence  of  a 
natural  belief  in  realism,  748  b ;  notices  tlie 
want  in  the  Greek  language  of  a  word  for  con- 
sdousnees,  931  a,  n.  |1 ;  cited  on  tlie  Platonic 
doctrine  of  Perception,  950  a ;  on  the  distinction 
of  an  active  and  passive  intellect,  954  a,  n.  | ;  on 
tlie  Cartesian  doctrine  of  Perception,  961  a,  n.  *, 
et  alibL 
Terttillian,  quoted,  761  b ;  his  u*e  of  Conscientia. 
764  a,  775  b,  n.,  780  b,  944  b,  915  a  ;  775  b,  776  a, 
see  Common  Sense  ;  quoted  on  the  connection  of 
Sense  and  Intellect,  8i8  b,  n.  || ;  referred  to,  879 
b,  n. ;  an  authority  for  the  term  Suggestio,  901 
a.  n.  •. 
Tetens,  acknowledged  the  existence  of  a  natural 
belief  in  realism,  748  b ;  referred  to,  845  a ;  cited 
on  acts  of  mfaid  beyond  consciousness,  938  b  ; 
on  Necessity  as  a  quality  of  cognitions,  973  b. 
Tbomistlus,  quoted  on  the  term  Axiom,  765  a; 
referred  to,  771  b,  n. ;  simile  of,  779  b,  n.  t ; 
held  that  Colour  Is  a  necessary  concomitant 
of  every  perception  and  Imagination  of  extended 
■ubstanee,  839  a,  918  b ;  referred  to,  850  b ; 
passages  of  IiIm  Commentary  on  the  Pe  Memoria, 
tranftlated,  In  illustration  of  Aristotle's  doctrine 
of  Association,  893  sq. ;  Uhutratcd,  explained, 
or  corrected,  894  a,  nn.,  et  alibi ;  dted,  931  a  ; 
viewed  Ens  as  the  Primum  Cognitum,  934  b ; 
on  Aristotle's  ni^e  of  the  terms  impress,  type.  &c  , 
948  b,  949  b :  denied  Species  in  intellect,  954  b. 
n.  t,  955  a,  n.  *  ;  dted  on  the  Active  and  Passive 
Intellects,  956  b,  n.  \ 
Theodoret,  802  a,  see  (Common  Sense ;  referred  to, 

879  b,  n. 
Theodotus,    hIa  anptoyment  of   crvva/(r^7(;, 

943  a. 
Tlieognis,  hia  use  of  the  term  idea,  925  b,  n.  \ 

926  b. 
Theophrastus,  assimilates  intellection  to  the  sense 
of  Touch,  757  b ;  his  definition  of  Axiom,  765  a  2 
773  b,  774  a,  see  Common  Sense ;  cited,  826  a ; 
rsjected  Aristotle's  reduction  of  the  Comniou 
Sensibles  to  Motton,  829  a,  n.  *  ;  recognised  the 
subjective  character  of  our  sensations,  855  b; 
doctrine  of.  touching  the  Common  Sensibles, 
860  a,  n. ;  dted,  961  a,  n.  ;  denied  Spedes  in 
intellect,  954  b.  n.  f. 
riiomasius,  ^Christian,)  785  b.  see  Qimmon  Sense, 
rhomists,  (the.)  maintained  Spedes  in  both  sense 

and  intellect,  955  a,  n.  t. 
ilunight,  positive,  limitattons  of,  743  a,  034  sq. : 
laws  of,  sec  Consdousness,  Reproduction;  uaed 
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by  Heaeartes.  as  eqairalent  to  ConKloumwi,  I 
U'>1  a.  n.  t. 

Tiiuminlg,  held  tiiat  conadoutneaa  la  a  discrimina- 
tion, 933  b. 

Tliurot.  his  employment  of  the  term  i/lea,  928  b. 

Tiedemann,  cited  on  the  connoetion  of  mind  with 
body,  801  b,  n. ;  on  the  Muacular  Sense,  868  a, 
n.;  denied  the  existence  of  mental  acta  beyond 
consciousness,  939  a ;  cited  on  Consciousness  iii 
general,  944  a  ;  on  Attention,  946  a. 

Time,  a  conditi  >n  of  Perception,  b78  a;  ofCkui- 
sciouMness,  935  b,  sq. 

Tinipler,  quoted,  897  b,  n.  t. 

Tittel,  cit«d  on  the  Mascular  Sense,  868  a,  n. 

Totand,  785  b,  atf  Common  Sense. 

Toletiis,  cited  on  the  Common  Sensibles,  830  a, 
860  b,  n. ;  on  the  Anstotelic  Number,  844  a, 
Q.  1 1  on  the  Internal  Senses,  953  b,  n. 

Torrcntius,  referred  to,  874  b. 

Tonricelli.  referred  to.  850  b. 

Tosca,  cited  on  the  Internal  Senses,  953  b.  n. 

Touch,  phydological  and  psychological  cimditions 
of,  868,  n. :  its  lelatioa  to  Feeling.  863,  n.,  864, 
n.  ;  what  comprehended  under,  by  Aristotle, 
867  a,  n. ;  Cardan's  fourfold  discrimination  of, 
867  b,  n.    See  Extension,  Figure,  Magnitude. 

TourttuU,  referred  to  on  the  Muscular  Sense,  868  b, 
n. ;  maintained  that  we  cannot  imagine  Exten- 
sion without  Colour.  918  b,  n.  \ 

Toiusaint,  cited  on  the  term  iflta^  928  a. 

Tracy,  (M.  de,)  followed  D'Alcmb^  rt  in  his  dirlslon 
of  Vis  Inortie,  861  b ;  est»bli«lied  the  distinc- 
tion between  Active  and  Passive  touch,  868  a, 
n. :  many  of  hit  Mychologiual  analyses  nilently 
borrowed  by  Dr  T.  Brown  and  Dr  J.  Young, 
8tM  b,  n. ;  a  Scotsman  by  descent,  ib  ;  cited  on 
the  term  idta,  928  b ;  agaizist  the  distinction  of 
Observation  and  Reflection,  940  b,  n.  {. 

Transcendmtf  how  distinguished  by  Kant  from 
tranMcrtidentnl,  70*2  b. 

TninMienttcntal,  m<'aning  of  the  term,  as  used  by 
the  Schoolmen.  Kunt,  Ac.,  762  b,  763  a. 

Trembley,  (M.,)  of  Geneva,  noticed,  762  a,  n. 

Trendelonber;;,  interprets  Ari«totlo  as  meaning  by 
Kitmitris  local  motion,  829  a,  n.  *. 

Tre\-iranus,  referrcl  to  on  the  Optic  Nerve,  862  a, 
n. ;  on  the  constitution  of  the  retina,  86*J  b,  n. 

Trernnr,  Mcmoires  de,  quotation  from,  on  Kgoinu,  | 
988  b. 

Truths  of  Reason  and  of  Fact,  or  Necessary  and 
Contingent  Truths.  dii«tinfnii.Hhed,  74.'{  a,  n.,  754  r 
b ;  tbeargiii'.it'nt  from  Common  Sense  of  principal  I 
iinportun(M  in  reference  to  the  latter  class,  ib.       i 

Tucker,  cited  on  the  conciliation  of  Liberty  and  ' 
ri-e»cience,  07^  h,  n.  l 

Tiirretinus,  (A.,)  785  b,  78f>  n.  set  Common  Sense.     ' 

Tufunns,  his  Lerifon  referred  to,  820  b,  n.  I 

7>/)r.  IIS  a  psvcliological  term,  not  to  be  taken  ' 
literally,  948.  949.  < 

Tyri'i*.  (.Maximus,)  referred  to,  780  b,  879  b.  ii.        ' 

Tzotzen,  referred  to,  879  b,  n.  ; 

UxBKn  WASHRR,  Cited  on  the  law  of  Facility  as  an 

SMOciative  principle,  Ul(>  It,  nn.  i 

Umbreit.  cited  on  the  counuction  of  mind  with  ' 

iKidy,  8«l  b,  n.  | 

l-iidcrstandinR:,  meaning  of  the  term,  as  comi>ared  . 

with  Reorion.  768  ;  tre  Intellect.  i 

Universality,  (absoliito.)  m  a  character  of  the  Prin-  1 

ciples  of  Common  Hense,  764  b,  755  a.  I 

Valksms,  reftorrwi  to.  813  !>,  n.  ' 

Viiila.  (LaurentiuH.)  held  that  Liberty  is  incom- 

prohejiMhlc.  974  b,  n.  ♦. 
Van  Swi«'ten,  adopted  the  doctrine  of  R-tcrlianve  [ 

tonrliln>,'  the  Nerves,  872  b :  curious  case  of  sug-  [ 

Rc^tion,  commemcirutt'd  by,  907  a,  n.  i 

Vari  ition  or  Variety.  I.;»w  of,  910  b,  Wl  a.     St-f 

Consi'lousnp^^,  Rcprnflnction. 
VnriKnon.  roferrml  t<»,  S.vi  1». 
Varolhns,    notice    of  h\i    'loctriiic    toucliinpr    th" 

Neiveii,  S7I  b,  n 


Vasques,  developtd  the  doetilne  of  Schmtia  Media. 
981a. 

Velthayaen,  reCsrrtd  to,  761  b. 

Verrius  Flaccns,  refemd  to.  838  b.  d. 

Vioo,  790  a,  set  Common  Sense;  qaoted  on  tlie 
profniety  of  studying  the  acienetsa  of  Observa- 
tion before  those  of  Refloclioo,  986  a  b. 

Villemot,  referred  to,  850  b. 

Vivea.  (Ludovicus.)  quoted  in  illustration  oflUmi- 
niscence,  893  a,  n.  *  ;  viodleaied  against  the  criti- 
cism of  Sir  Janice  Mackintosh,  893  b,  n.;  quoted 
in  illustration  of  Habitual  cooaecution,  896,  n.  * ; 
previous  to  Hobbe%  enounced  the  law  of  Re- 
dintegratton,  898  b,  n.  i  divided  Reminiscence 
Into  Natural  and  Directed.  902  a.  n.  ;  qiiot«d. 
908.  n.  t ;  on  Attentkm,  946  a,  n.  *. 

Volkmann,  dtod,  862  a,  n. 

Voltaire,  saying  of,  stolen  from  Riifficr,  758  b ;  re- 
ferred to,  857  a,  u.  t ;  bia  answer  to  an  argument 
from  Prescience  against  Liberty,  977  a,  n.  I. 

Vorstdlvnpt  vague  generality  of,  in  tha  Lieibui- 
tian  and  subsequent  philosophies,  805  a,  n. 

Yorstius,  (Conrad,)  denied  the  prescience  of  God 
in  respect  of  future  contingents,  97(>  a,  ii.  t- 

Vossius,  (Isaac.)  referred  to,  850  b. 

Vulpius  (Volpl),  790  a,  sfe  Common  Sense. 

Waon BRua,  his  *  Nooloffia,'  770  a. 

Walch.  cited  on  acta  of  mind  beyond  cons^oua- 
nesB,  9.19  a ;  on  the  term  Conlint^fnt,  978  b. 

Walker,  (Alexander,)  valuable  specuUitions  of,  on 
the  Nerves,  974  a  b. 

Weber,  experiments  of,  on  tactile  diserimhiation, 
863.  n.  ;  his  supposition,  that  Weight  is  tested 
by  the  Touch  alone,  criticised,  865.  n.  *. 

Weight,  see  Gravity. 

Weiflke,  his  Longiuus  referred  to,  897  a,  n. 

Weiss,  cited  on  Consciousness,  944  a 

Werenfels.  (S  ,)  quoted  anonymously,  746  b ;  cited 
on  the  Cartesian  Doubt,  969  b. 

Wetxcl,  cited  on  the  law  of  the  co-existence  of  Per- 
ception proper  and  Sensation  proper,  8SS  a 

Wbately,  (Archbishop,)  cited  tm  the  words  Con- 
tingent, Possible,  Certain,  978  b. 

Whewell,  (Dr.)  his  **  Demonstratton  tliat  all  Mat- 
ter is  Heavy**  criticised,  853  b,  n. 

White,  (Thomas,)  De  Albiis  or  Anglus.  preriou*  to 
Hobl>es,  enounced  the  hiw  of  Redintegration. 
898  b,  n. ;  cited  on  Aristotle's  doctrine  uf  site^iea, 
952  a,  n. 

Willis,  referred  to,  872  a. 

Wolf,  (Christian.)  7l'0.  j«i« Common  Reuse ;  rcfemd 
to.  850  b ;  divided  Via  Inertias  Into  two,  8M  h  ; 
statement  of  Maans  regarding,  corrected,  HltV  a, 
n.  ;  his  employment  of  the  term  i'lm,  <i2S  b; 
held  that  ConiKinuftne<*tki!taidifcriminfit,t.n,  }<:{:)  b; 
his  distinction  of  rerccption,  Apiieroeption.  .-»nii 
Ctigitation.  944  a ;  cittni  on  the  terms  /'nw/^.'.- 
and  Iin]'''!-'sihU,  978  b  ;  quoteil  on  the  •bffereiji-e 
between  Conruptions  nud  Intuitions,  9i<7  a  ;  le 
ferred  to  i>n  Kgoism.  988  a. 

Wollafllon,  7.S9  b.  7!»o  r.  s^f  Conmion  Sense. 

World,  F.xtenial.  sfe  Extcnial  World. 

Wyttenbiich,  his  use  of  the  term  /i/ru,  928  b. 

Yonvo,  (Dr  John,)  dix-trine  of,  m  to  tin*  connec- 
tion in  imagination  of  Extension  and  CoKur,  bfM 
b,  n..  910  b  ;  plagiarisms  of  S68  b.  n. 

Young,  (Dr  Thomas,)  speculation  of,  anticipnt-.^d 
liy  Alhinus.  874  a  ;  quoted  as  holding  that  |H>r- 
ception  of  tenninal  lines  is  merely  negntivw,  I'^.t 
lib 

ZABAnxLT.A,  cited,  .Sfid  h.  «.  ;  quitted  -m  Ari^totlo'-* 
dovtrino  of  Species,  1»52  a,  n.  ;  on  the  w(ird-.  in- 
tt'ntion,  inttnf'oi.nf,  9J2  b,  n. ;  his  diviwinn  uf 
the  Internal  .^en»cs,  'J53  b,  n. ;  hi»  opinion  tou.  h- 
inKthu  Active  :ind  Pmmive  intellects,  Uif*  a,  n.  ■'  ; 
roferre<l  to,  D'Y,  h,  nn.,  97H  ;i. 

Zoillerian  I^xic..!i.  reffircd  to,  7«io  b,  n. 

/•'iiiU-ni*.  his  *  N'olinsin.*  770  a. 

Z-mnurnijnjn.  cued,  1»2<*  b. 


ERRATA. 

Page  10  a,  L  17, /or  1763,  rtad  1763  [1764). 
„     11  a,  L  61,  for  1781,  rtad  1781  [1780]. 
„    33  b,  1.  85,  far  fifteen,  rtad  sixteen. 
„    803,  among  the  authorities,  Omphalius  should  be  entered  as  German, 

not  as  French. 
„     861  b,  I.  51,  n,/or  L.  ii.  c,  rtad  L.  I  c.  8. 
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